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Houss is univerſally allowed to have had the 
greateſt invention of any writer whatever. The 
praiſe of judgment Virgil has juſtly conteſted 
with him, and others may have their pretenſions 
as to particular excellencies; but his invention re- 
mainz yet unrivalled. Nor is it a. wonder if he 
has ever been acknowledged the greateſt of poets, 
who moſt excelled in that which is the very foun- 
dation of poetry. It is the invention that in dif- 
ferent degrees diſtinguiſhes all great geniuſes: the 
utmoſt ſtretch of human. ſtudy, learning, and induſ- 
try, which maiters every thing beſides, can never 
attain to this, It furniſhes art with all her mate- 
rials, and without it, judgment itſelf can at beſt but 
ſteal wiſely ; for art is only like a prudeat ſteward. 
that lives on managing the, riches of nature. 
Whatever praiſes may be given to works of judg- 
ment, there is not even 2 ſingle beauty in them 
to which the invention muſt not contribute : as 
in the moſt regular gardens, art can only reduce 
the beauties of nature to more regularity, and 
ſuch a figure, which the common eye may better 
take in, and is therefore more entertained with. 
And perhaps the reaſon why common critics: are 
inclined to prefer a judicious and methodical ge- 
nius to a great and fruitful one, is, becauſe they 
find it eaſier for themſelves to purſue their obſer- 
vations through an uniform and bounded walk of 
art, than to comprehend the vaſt and various ex- 
tent of nature. 

Our author's work is à wild paradiſe, where if 
we cannot ſee all the beauties fo diſtinctly as in 


an ordered garden, it is only becauſe the number | iy 


of them is infinĩtely greater. It is like a copious 
nurſery, which contains the ſeeds and firſt pro- 
ductions of every kind; out of which thoſe who 
followed him have but ſelected ſome particular 
plants, each according to his fancy, to cultivate 
and beautify. Tf ſome things ate too luxuriant, 
it is owing to the richneſs of the ſoil; and if o- 
thers are not arrived to perfection or maturity, it 
is only becauſe they are over-run and oppreſt by 
fhoſe of a ſtronger nature. 

It is to the ſtrength of this amazing invention 
we are to attribute that unequalled fire and rap- 
ture, which is ſo forcible in Homer, that no man 
of a true poetical ſpirit is maſter of himſelf when, 
he reads him. What he writes is of the moſt ani- 
mating nature imaginable ; every thing moves, 
every thing lives, and is put in action. I a coun- 
eil be called, or a battle fought, you are not cold. 
ly informed of what was ſaid or done as from a 
third perſon ; the reader is hurried out of himſelf 
by the force of the poet's imagination, and turns 
in one place to a hearer, in another to a ſpecta- 
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They pour along like a fire that ſweeps the 


* whole earth before it.” It is however remark- 
able that his fancy, which is every where vigo- 
rous, is not diſcovered immediately at the begin- 
_ of his poem in its fulleſt ſplendour : it grows 
in the progreſs both upon himſelf and others, and 
becomegon. fire, like a-chariot-1-heel, by its own 
rapidity. - Exact diſpoſition, juſt thought, correct 
elocution, poliſhed numbers, may have been found 
in 4 thoufand; but this poetical fire, this © vivi- 
da vis animi,” in a very few. Even in works 
where all thoſe are impertect or neglected,” this 
can overpower-criticiſm, and make us admire 
even while we diſapprove. Nay, where this ap- 
pears, though attended with abfurdities; it bright= 
eas all. the rubbiſh; about it, till we ſee nothing 
but its own ſplendour. This fire is difcerned in 
Virgil, but diſcerned as through a glaſs, reflected 
from Homer, more ſhiving than fierce, but every 
where equal and conſtant ; in Lucan and Statius, 
it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, and intetrupted 

flaſhes: in Milton it glows like « furnace kept 
up to an uncommon ardout by the force, of art: 

in Shakſpeare it ſtrikes before we are aware 

like an accidental fire from heaven; but in Ho- 
mer, and in him only, it burns every where clear< 
ly, and every where irreſiſtibly. | 

I ſhall here endefvour to ſhow, how this vaſt 

invention exerts itſelf in a manner ſuperior to that 
of any poet, through all the mai conſtituent 

parts of his work, as it is the great and peculiar 

charactetiſtic which diſtinguiſhes him from all 
other authors. 


This ſtrong and ruling faculty was lixewiſe a 


powerful ſtar, which, in the violence of its courſe; 
drew all things within its vortex. It ſeemed not 
enough to have taken in the whole circle of arts, 
and the whole compaſs of nature, to ſupply his 
maxims and reflections; all the inward pailions 
and affections of mankind, to furniſh his charac- 
ters; and all the outward forms and images of 
things, for his deſcriptions ; but, wanting yet an 
ampler ſphere to. expatiate in, be opened a new 
and boundleſs walk for his imagination, and cre 
ated a world for himſelf in the invention of fable. 
That which Ariſtotle calls the Soul of Poetry.“ 
was firſt breathed into it by Homer. I ſhall be- 
gin with conſidering him in this part, as it is na- 


{ tucally the firit ; and I ſpeak ofit — 
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the defign of a poem, and as it is taken for 
fiction. | 

Fable may be divided into the probable, the 
allcgoricat, and the marveilous. The probable 
fable is the recital of ſuch 2 as ough they 
did not happen, yet might, in tht common cuurſe 
of men or of ſuch as, though they did, be- 
come fables by the additional epiſodes and man- 
ner of telling them. Of this ſort is the main ſto. 
ry of an epic poem, the return of Ulyfles, the 
ſettlement of the Trojans in ltaly, or. the like. 
That of che Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the 
moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubject that ever was choſen. 
by any poet. Yet this he has ſupplied with a 


xaiter. variety of incidents aud events, and ct] - 


ed with a greater number of cguncils, ſpeeches, 
battles, and epiſodes of all kinds, than are to be' 
ſound even in thoſe poems whoſe ſchemes are of 
the utmoſt latitude and irregularity. - The action 
is hurried on with the moſt vehement ſpirit, aud 
its whole duration employs not ſo much as fifty 
days, Virgil, for. want of ſo warm a genius, aid - 
ed himſelf by taking in a more ex ſubject. 
286 well as a greater length of time, and contract- 
ing the deſign of bath [Homer's poems into one, 
which is yet but a fourth part as large as his. 
The other epic poets have uſed the ſame practice, 
but generally carried it ſo far as to ſupermduce a 
multiplicity of fables, deſtroy the unity of action, 
and loſe their readers in an unreafonable length 
of time. Nor is it only in the main deſign that 
they have been unable to add to chis invention, 
but they have followed him im every epiſode and 
rt of ſtory. It he has given a regular catalogue 
Feray, they all. dra up their forces in the 
ame order. If he has funeral games for Patro- 
clus, Vitgil has the ſame for Anchiſes, ard Sta- 
tius (rather than omit them) deſtroys the unity 
of his action for thoſe of Archemoras. If Ulyſſes 
viſits the ſllades, the Aneas of Virgil, and Scipio 
of Silius, are ſent after bim. If he be detained 
from his return by the allurements of Calypſo, ſo. 
is Kneas hy Dido, and Rinaldo by Armida. If 
Achilles be abſent from the artuy on the ſcore of 
a quarrel-throagh half the poem, Rinaldo muſt 
abſent himfelf juſt as long on the like account. 
If he gives bis hero a ſuit of celeſtial armour, 
Viegibant Taſſo make the ſame pre ſent to theirs, | 
Virgil has not only obſerved this cloſe imitation 
of Homer, but, Where he had not led the way, 
ſupplied the want from other Greek authors. 
Thus the ſtory of Simon, and the taking of Troy 
was copied {lays Macrobius) almoſt word for 
your from Pifander, as the loves of Dido and 
neas ate taken from thoſe of Medea and Jaſon, 
in pollonius, and ſeveral others in the ſame 
manner. IN 0 b 
To proceed to the allecorical fable: if we re- 
flect upon thoſe innumerable knowledges, thoſe 


| ing'evlarge his 


HOMER. 


actions 8 to the nature of the things they 
ſhadowed ! This is a field in which no ſucceeding 
poets could diſpute with Homer; and whatever 
F ions have been allowed them. on this 
head, are hy no means for their invention in hav- 
"ele but for their judgment in 
having contracted it. For when the mode of 
artring changed in ages, andi fcience 
was delivered in a plainer manner; it then be- 
came as reaſonable in the more modern poets to 
lay it aſide, as it was in Homer to make uſe of it. 
And rhaps it was no unhappy Grcumſtance for 
Virgil, that there was not in his time that demand 
upon him of ſo great an invention, as might be 
capable of furniſhing all tlioſe allegorical parts of 
a poem 8 4 ee. ou 


q Ire nab veltods fable includes whatever is ſu- 
pet natural, and eſpecially the machines of the 
gods. He ſeems the firſt who brought them into 
a ſyſtem of machinery for poetry; and ſuch a one 
as makes its greateſt importance and dignity. For 
we find thoſe authors who have been 'offended at 
the literal notion of the gods, conſtantly laying 
their accuſation againſt Homer as the chief ſup- 
port of it. But hate ver cauſe there might be to 
blame his machines in a philoſophical or religious 
view, they are fo perfect in the poetic, that man- 
Kind have been ever ſince contented to follow 


Rem: none have been able te enlarge the ſphere | 


2 beyond the limits lie has ſet: overy at- 
tempt of this nature has proved unfuccefsfuty and 
after all the various changes of times and religions, 
his gods continue to this day the gods of poetry. 
Wie ͤ come now to the characters of his perſons; 
and here we ſhall find no author has ever drawn 
ſo many, with fo viſible and furpriſing a variety, 
or given us ſuch lively and affecting impreſſions 
of them. Every one has ſomething ſo ſingularhy 
his own, that no painter could have diſtinguiſhed 
them more by their features, than the poet has 
by their manners. Nothing can be more exa& 
than the diſtinctions he has obſervèd in the diffe- 
rent degrees of virtues and vices. The ſingle qua- 
lity of courage is wonderfully diverſified in the 
ſe veral characters of the Iliad. That of Achilles 
is furious and intraQable ;. that of Diomede for- 
ward, yet liſtening to advice, and ſubject to com- 
mand; that of Ajax is heavy, and ſelf-confiding : 
of Hector, active and vigilant; the courage of 
Agamemuon is inſpirited by love of empire and 
ambition; that of Menelaus mixed with ſoftnels 
and tenderneſs for his people: we find in Idome- 
neus 2 plain direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon a gallant 
and generous one. Nor is this judicious and aſto- 
niſhing diverſity to be found only in the principal 
quality which conſtitutes the main of each charac- 
ter, but even in the under parts of it, to which 
he takes care to give a tincture of that e 
one. For example, the main characters of Ulyſſes 
and Neftor conſiſt in wiſdom; and they are di- 
ſtin& in this, that the wiſdom of one is artificial 


ſecrets of nature and phyſical philoſophy which 
Homer is generally ſuppoſed to have 'wrapped--up ' 
in his allegories, what a new and ample ſcene of 
wonder may this conſideration afford us! how fer- 
tile will that imagination appear, which was able 

to clothe all the properties of elements, the qua- 

lifications- of the mind, the virtues and vices, in 
forms a 


24: as 


perſons; and to introduce them into | 


and various, of the other natural, open and regu- 


But they have, beſides, characters of cou- 
rage; and this quality alſo takes a different turn 
in each from the difference of his prudence ; for 
one in the war depends ſtill upon caution, the 
other upon experience. It would be endleſs to 
produce inftances of theſe kinds. The characters 
of Virgil are far from ſtriking us in this open man- 
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ginus has given his * that it was in this 
part Homer principally excelled. What were 


has collected innumerable inſtances of this ſort. 


ner; they lie in a great degree hidden and undi- 
ſtinguiſhed, and w they are marked moſt evi- 
dently, affect us not in proportion to thoſe of Ho- 
mer. His characters of valour are much alike; 
even that of Turnus ſeems no way peculiar but as 
it is in a de degree; and we fee nothing that 
differences the courage of Mneſtheus from that of 
Sergeſthus, Cloanthus, or the reſt, In like man- 
ner, it may be remarked of Statius's heroes, that 
air of impetuoſity runs through them all; the 
fame horrid and favage courage appears in his 
Capaneus, Tydeus, Hippomedon, &c. They have 
a parity of character, which makes them ſeem 
brothers of one family. I believe when the reader 
is led into this track of reflection, if he will purſue 
it through the epic and tragic writers, he will be 
convinced how infinitely ſuperior in this — the 
invention of Homer was to that of all others. 
The ſpeeches are to be conſidered as they flow 
from the characters, being perfect or defective as 
they agree or diſagree with the manners of thoſe 
who utter them. As there is more variety of 
characters in the lliad, ſo there is of ſpeeches, 
than in any other pc Every thing in it has 
manners (as Ariſtotle expreſſes it) that is, every 
thing is ated or ſpoken. It is hardly credible 
in a work of ſuch length, how ſmall a number of 
lines are employed in narration. In Virgil the 
dramatic part is leſs in proportion to the narra- 
tive; and the ſpeeches often conſiſt of general re- 
fections or thoughts, which might be equally Su 
in any perſon's mouth upon the fame occaſion 
As many of his perſons have no apparent charac- | 
ters, ſo many of his ſpeeches eſcap being applied 
and judged by the rule of propriety. We gftener 
think of the author himſelf when we read Virgil. 
when we are engaged in Homer: all which 
are the effeg of a colder invention, that intereſts 
us leſs in the action deſcribed: Homer makes us 
hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers. 
I, in the next place, we take a view of the ſenti- 
ments, the fame preſiding faculty is eminent in 
the ſublimity and ſpirit of his thoughts. Lon- 


* 
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alone ſufficient to prove the grandeur and ex- 
cellence of his ſentiments in geakll, is, that they 
have ſo remarkable a parity with thoſe of the 
ſcripture; Duport, in his Gnomolegia Homerica, 


And it is with juſtice an excellent modern writer 
allows, that if Virgil has not ſo many thoughts 
that are low and al „he has not ſo many that 
are ſublime and noble; and that the Roman au- 
thor ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing ſentiments, 
where he is not fired by the Iliad. . 

If we obſerve his deſcriptions, images, and 
ſimiles, we ſhall find the invention ſtill predomi- 
nant. To what elſe can we aſcribe that vaſt com- 
prehenſion of images of every fort, where we ſee 
each circumſtance of art, and individual of nature 
ſummoned together by the extent and fecundity of 
his imagination; to which all things in their va- 
rious views preſented themſelves in an inſtant, and 
had their impreſſions taken off to perfection at a 
heat? Nay, he not only gives us the full proſpects 


of things, but ſeveral unexpected peculiarities and 
fide-views, unobſerved by any painter but Homer. 


PREFACE „ 


Nothing is ſo hag as the deſcriptions of his 
battles, which take up no leſs than half the Iliad, 
and are ſupplied with ſo vaſt a variety of incidents, 
that no one bears a likeneſs to another; ſuch dif- 
ferent kinds of deaths, that no two heroes are 
wounded in the ſame manner; and ſuch a proſu- 
ſion of noble ideas, that every battle riſes above 
the laſt in greatneſs, horror, and confuſion. It is 
certain there is not near that number of images 
and deſcriptions in any epic poet; though every 
one has aſſiſted himſel{ with a great quantity out 
of him: and it is evident of? Virgil eſpecially, 
that he has ſcarce any compariſons which are not 
drawn from his maſter. 


in the m 
ledge him the father of poetical diction, the firſt 
who taught that language of the gods to men. 
His expreſſion is like. the colouring of ſome 


on the wing, and a weapon 
blood of an enemy, and the like; yet his expreſ- 
fion is never too big for the ſenſe, but juitly great 
in rtion to it. It is the ſentiment thatfwells 
and fills out the diction, which riſes from it, and 
forms itſelf about it: for in the fame degree that 
a thought is warmer, an expreſſion will be 
brighter; as that is more ſtrong, this will become 
more perſpicuous: like glaſs in the furnace, which 
grows to a greater magnitude, and reſines to a 
greater clearnefs, only as the breath within is 


| more powerful, and the heat more intenſe. 


To throw his language more out of proſe, Ho- 
mer ſeems to have affected the compound epithets. 
This was a ſort” of mera green, peculiarly 
to „ not only as it heightened the diction, 
2 aſſiſted How filled the numbers with 
greater ſound and pomp, and likewiſe conduced 
in ſome meaſure to thicken the images. On this 
laſt conſideration | cannot but attribute tlieſe alſo 
to the fruitfulneſs of his invention, ſince (as he 
has managed them) they are a fort of ſupernu- 
merary pictures of the perſons or things to which 
they are joined. We ſee the motions of Hector's 
plumes in the epithet æενν,-s , the landſcape vf 
Mount Neritus in that of $iveo/Pvaxcs, and fo of 
others; which particular images could not have 
been inſiſted upon ſo long as to expreſs them in a 
deſcription (though but of a fingle line) without 
diverting the reader too. much from the principal 
action or figure. As a metaphor is a ſhort ſimile, 
one of theſe epitkets is a ſhort deſcription. 

Laſtly, if we confider his verſification, we ſhall 
be ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe is due to his in- 
vention in that. He was not ſatisſied with his 
language as he found it ſettled in any one part of 
Greece, but ſearched through its differing dialects 
with this particular view, to beautify and perfect 
his numbers: he conſidered theſe as they had a 
great mixture of vowels and conſonants, and ac». 


4 bpor's HOMER. 


cordingly employed them as the verſe required 
either a greater ſmoothneſs; or ſtrength. What he 
moſt affected was the lonic, which has a peculiar 
ſweetneſs from its never uſing contractions, and 
from its cuſtom of reſolving the diphthongs into 


two ſyllables; ſo as to make the words open them- 


ſelves with a more ſpreading and ſonorous flu- 
ency. With this he mingled the Attic contrac- 
tions, the broader Doric, and the feebler Eolic, 
which often rejects its aſpirate, or takes off its 
accent; and completed this variety by altering 
fome letters with the licence of poetry. Thus his 
meaſures, inſtead of being fetters to his ſenſe, were 
always in readineſs to run along with the warmth 
of his rapture, and even to give a farther repre- 
ſentation of his not ions, in the correſpondence of 
their ſounds to what they ſignified. Out of all 
theſe he has derived that harmony, which makes 
us confeſs he had not only the richeſt head, but 
the fineſt ear in the world. This is ſo great a 
truth, that whoever will but conſult the tune of 
his verſes, ::ven without underſtanding them (with 
the ſame ſort of diligence as we daily ſee practiſed 
in tu caſe of Italian operas) will find more ſweet- 
neſe, variety, and majeſty of found, than in any 
other language or poetry. The beauty of his num- 
bers is allowed by the critics to be copied but 
faintly by Virgil hinifelf, though they are ſo juſt 
to aſcribe it 'to the nature of the Latin tongne : 
indeed, the Greek has ſome adv:ntages both ſrom 
the natural ſound of its words, and the turn and 
cadence of its verſe, which agree with the genius 


of no other language: Virgil was very ſenſible of 


this, and uſed the utmoſ} diligence in working up 
a mote intractable language to whatſoever graces 
it was capable of ; and in particular never failed 
to bring the ſound of his line to a beautiful agree- 
ment with its ſenſe. If the Grecian poet has not 
been ſo frequently celebrated on this account as 
the Roman, the only reaſon is that fewer critics 
ha ve underſtood one language than the other. 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has pointed out many 
of our author's beauties in this kind, in his trea- 
tiſe of the Compoſition of Words. It ſuffices at 
preſent to obſerve of his numbers, that they flow 
with ſo much eaſe, as to make one imagine Ho- 
mer had no other care than to tranſcribe as faſt as 
the muſes dictated: and at the ſame time with ſo 
much force and inſpired vigour, that they awaken 
and raiſe us like the ſound of a trumpet. They 
roll along as a plentiful river, always in motion, 
and always full: while we are borne away by a 
tide of verſe, the moſt rapid, and yet the moſt 
ſmooth imaginable. . | 
Thus, on whatever fide we contemplate Ho- 
mer, what principally ſtrikes us js his invention. 
It is that which forms the charaQter of each part 
of his work ; and. accordingly we find it to have 
made his fable more extenſive and copious than 
any other, his manners more lively and ſtrongly 
marked, his ſpeeches more affecting and tranſ- 
22 his ſentiments more warm and ſublime; 
is images and deſcriptions are ſull and animated, 
his expreſſion more raiſed and daring, and his 
numbers more rapid and various. I hope in what 
has been ſaid of Virgil, with regard to any of theſe 
heads, I have no ways derogated from his cha- 
rater. Nothing is more abſurd or endleſs, than 


| the common method of comparing eminent Writers 
by an oppoſition of particular paſſages in them, 
and forming a judgment from thence. of their 
merit upon the whole. We ought to have a cer- 
tain knowledge of the anche character and 
diſtinguiſhed excellence of each: it is in that we 
are to conſider him, and in proportion to his de- 
gree in that we are to admire him. No author or 
man ever excelled all the world in more than one 
faculty; and as Homer has done this in invention, 
Virgil has in judgment. Not that we are to think 
Homer wanted judgment, becauſe Virgil had it in 
a more eminent degree; or that Virgil wanted 
invention, becauſe Homer poſſeſſed a larger ſhare 
of it: each of theſe great authors. had more of 
both than perhaps any man beſides, and are only 
ſaid to have leſs in comparifon with one another. 
Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the better 
«artiſt, In one we moſt admire the man, in the 
other the work: Homer hurries and ae e 
us with a commanding rr, Virgil leads 
us with an attractive majeſty: Homer ſcatters 
with a generous profuſion, n beſtows with a 
careful magnificence : Homer, like the Nile, pours 
out his riches with a boundleſs overflow; Virgil 
like a river in its banks, with .a gentle and con- 
ſtant ſtream. When we behold their battles, me- 
thinks the two poets reſemble the heroes they 
celebrate: Homer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible. as 
Achilles, bears all before him, and ſhines more 
and more as the tumult increaſes; Virgil, calmly 
dating like ZEneas, a r undiſturbed in the 
midſt of the action; diſpoſes all about him, and 
conquers with tranquillity. And when we look 
upon their machines, Homer ſcems like his own 
Jupiter in his terrors, ſhaking Olympus, ſcatterin 
the lightnings, and firing the heavens; Virgil 
like the ſame power in his benevolence, counſel- 
ling with the gods, laying plans fot empires, and 
regularly ordering his whole creation. 

But, after all, it is with great parts, as with 
great virtues; they naturally border on ſome im- 
perfection; and it is often hard to diſtinguiſh ex- 
actly where the virtue ends, or the fault begins. 
As prudence may ſometimes ſink to, ſuſpicion, ſo 
may a great judgment decline to coldneſs; and as 
magnanimity may run up to profuſion or extrava- 
gance, ſo may a great invention to redundancy 
or Wildneſs. If we look upon Homer in this view, 
we ſhall perceive the chief objections againſt him 
to proceed from ſo noble a cauſe as the exceſs of 
this faculty. ' 

Among theſe we reckon ſome of his marvellous 
fictions, upon which ſo much criticiſm has been 
ſpeut, as ſurpaſſing all the bounds of probability. 
Perhaps it may be with great and ſuperior ſouls, 
as with gigantic bodies, which exerting themſelves 
with unuſual ſtrength, exceed what is commonly 
thought the due proportion of parts, to become 
miracles in the whole; and like the old heroes of 
that. make, commit ſomething near extravagance, 
amidſt a ſeries of glories and inimitable perform- 
ances. Thus Homer has his ſpeaking horſes, and 
Virgil his myrtles diſtilling blood, where the lat- 
ter has not ſo much as contrived the eaſy inter- 
vention of a deity to ſave the probability. 

It is owing to the ſame vaſt invention, that his 


| fimiles have been thought too exuberant and full 
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«of circumſtances. The force of this faculty is ſeen 
In nothing more, than in its inability to confine 
itſelf to that ſingle circumſtance upon which the 
compariſon. is grounded: it runs out into embe]- 
lifiments of additional images, which, however 
are ſo managed as not to overpower the main one. 
His ſimiles are like pictures, where the Principal 
figure has not only its proportity given agree oly 
to the original, but is alſo ſet off with ograſional 
oraaments and proſpects. The fame vill account 
for his manner of heaping a number of compari- 
ſons together in one reath, v;nen his fancy ſug- 
eſted to him at once ſo mi. ay yatious and corre- 
F ndent images. The reader will eaſily extend 
this obſervation to more objections of the ſame 
kind. ; | an) 204377 
If there are others which ſeem ratlier to charge 
him with a deſeR' or narrowneſs of genius, than 
an exceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming deſects will be 
found upon examination to proceed wholly from 
the nature of the times he lived in. Such are his 
groſſer repreſentations of the gods, and the vi- 
cious and imperfect manners of his heroes: but I 
muſt here ſpeak a word of the latter, as it is a 
point generally carried into extremes, both by the 
cenſurers and defenders of Homer. It muſt be a 
ſtrange partiality to antiquity, to think with Ma- 
dam Datier, that thoſe times and manners are 
ſo much the more excellent, as they are more con- 
trary to ours.” Who can be ſo prejudiced in their 
favour as to magnifythe 7 of thoſe ages, when 
a ſpirit of revenge and cruelty, joined with the 
practice of rapine and robbery, reigned veg 


the world; when no mercy was ſhown but for 


the ſake of lucre, when the greateſt princes were |. 


put to the ſword, and their wives and daughters 
mad? fla ves and concubines? On the other ſide, 1 
would not be ſo delicate as thoſe modern critics, 
who are ſhocked at the ſervile offices and mean 
employments in which we ſometimes ſec the he- 
roes of Homer engaged. There is a pleaſure in 
taking a view of that ſimplicity, in oppoſition to 
the luxury of ſucceeding ages: in beholding mo- 
narchs without their guards, princes tending their 
flocks, and princeffes drawing water from the 
ſprings. When we read Homer, we ought to re- 
e& that we are reading the moſt ancient author 
in the heathen world; and thoſe who conſider 
him in this light, will double their pleaſure'in the 
peruſal of him. Let them think they are growing 
acquainted with nations and people that are now 
no more; that they are ſtepping almoſt three 
thouſand years back into the remoteſt antiquity, 
and e themſelves with a clear and ſur- 
priſing viſion of things no where elſe to be found, 
the only true mirror of that ancient world. By 
this means alone their greateſt obſtacles will va- 
niſh ; and what uſually creates their diflike, will 
become a ſatisfaction. 2 aps 
This confideration may farther ſerve to anſwer 
for the conſtant uſe of the ſame” epithets to his 
and heroes, ſuch as the ſar-darting Phœbus, 
the blue-eyed Pallas, the ſwift-foote Achilles, &c. 
which ſome have cenſured as impertinent and 
tediouſly repeated. Thoſe of the gods depended 
upon the powers and offites then believed to be- 
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long to them, and had contraſted a weight and 
veneration from the cites and ſolemn devotions in 
which they wers uſed: they were a ſort of attri- 
butes, with whici it was a matter of religion to 
falute them on all occaſions, and which it was an 
irre cerence to omit. As for the epithets of great 
men, Monſ. Boileau is of opinion, that they 
were in the nature of furnames, and repeated as 
ſuch; for the Greeks, having no names derived 
from their fathers, were obliged to add ſome 
other diſtinction of each perſon; either naming 
his parents expreſsly, or his place of birth, proſei- 
ſion, or the like: as Alexander the ſon of Philip, 
Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the Cynic, 
&c. Homer, therefore, complying with the cuſ- 
tom of his country, uſed ſuch diſhnRive additions 
as better agreed with poetry. And, indeed, we 
have ſomething parallel to theſe in modern times, 
ſuch as the names of Harold Harefoot, Edmund 
Ironſide, Edward Lon ks, Edward the Black 
Prince, &c. If yet this be thought to account 
better for the propriety than for the repetition, L 
ſhall : dd a farther conje ure. Heſiod, dividi 
the world into its different ages, has placed a 
fourth age between the brazen and the iron one, 
of heroes diſtin from other men: à divine race, 
who fought at Thebes and Troy, are called demi- 
gods, and live by the care of Jupiter in the iſlands 
of the bleJed *®. Now, among the divine honours 
which were paid them, they might have this alſo 
in common with the gods, not to be mentioned 
without the ſolemnity of an epithet, and fuch as 
might be acceptable to them by its celebrating 
their families, actions, or qualities. 
What other cavils have been raiſed againſt Ho- 
mer, are ſuch as hardly deſerve a reply, but will 
yet be taken notice of as they occur in the courſe 
of the work. Many have been occaſioned by an 
injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil; which is 
much the ſame, as if one ſhould think to raiſe the 
ſuperſtructure by undet mining the foundation ; 
one would imagine, by the whole courſe of their 
parallels, that theſe critics never ſo much as heard 
of Homer's having written firſt: a conſideration 
which whoever compares theſe two poets, ou 
to have always in his eye. Some accuſe him 
the ſame things which they overlook or praile in 
the other; as when they prefer the fable and mo- 
ral of the Æneis to thoſe of the lliad, for the ſame 
reaſons which might ſet the Odyſſes above the 
Eneis: as that the hero is a wiſer man: and the. 
action of the one more beneficial to his country 
than that of the other ; or elſe they blame him for 
not doing what he never deſigned; as becauſe 
Achilles is not as good and perfect a prince as 
ZEneas, when the very moral of his poem required 
a contrary character: it is thus that Rapin judges 
in his compariſon of Homer and Virgil. Others 
ſele& thoſe particular paſſages of Homer, which 
are not ſo laboured as ſome that Virgil drew out 
of them; this is the whole management of Scali- 
ger in his Poetics. Others — with what they 
take for low and mean expreſſions, ſometimes 
through a falſe delicacy and refinement, oftener 
from an ignorance of the graces of the original; 
and then triumph in the awkwardneſs af their 
.* Hefiod, lib, i. ver. 155, Kc. 
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own tramſlations; this is he conduct of Perault in 
his Sn Laſtly, there We others, who, pre- 
tending to a fairer proceeding, a: inguiſn between 
the perſonal merit of Homer, anc that of his 
work; but when they come to aſſign tho cauſes of 
the great reputation of the Iliad, they found at . 
on the ignorance of his times and the prejudice C: 
thoſe that followed: and in purſuance. of this 
principle, they make thoſe accidents. (ſuch as the 
contention of the cities, &c.) to be the cauſes of 
his fame, which were in reality the conſequences 
of his merit. The ſame might as well be ſaid of 
Virgil, or any great author, whoſe general cha- 
racter will infallibly raiſe many caſual additions to 
their reputation. This is the method of Monſ. 
de la Motte; who yet confeſſes upon the whole, 
that in whatever age Homer had lived, he muſt 
have been the greateſt poet of his nation, and that 
he may be ſaid in this ſenſe to be the maſter even 
ol thoſe who ſurpaſſed him. UE 
In all theſe objections we ſee nothing that con- 
tradicts his title to the honour of the chief inven- 
tion; and as long as this (which is indeed the cha- 
racteriſtic of poetry itſelf) remains unequalled by 
his followers, he ſtill continues ſuperior to them. 
A cooler Judgment may commit fewer faults, and 
be more approved in the eyes of one ſort of critics: , 
but that warmth of fancy will carry the loudeſt 
and moſt univerſal applauſes, which holds the heart 
of a reader under the ſtrongeſt enchantment. Ho- 
mer not only appears the inventor of poetry, but ex- 
cels all the inventors of other arts in this, that he 
has ſwallowed up the honour of thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded him. What he has done admitted no in- 
, "creaſe, it only left room for contraction or regu- 
lation He ſhowed all the ſtretch of fancy at once; 
and, if he has failed in ſome of his flights, it was 
but becauſe he attempted every thing. A work 
of this kind ſeems like a mighty tree which riſes | 
from the moſt vigorous ſeed, is improved with 
induſtry, flouriſhes, and produces the fineſt fruit : | 
Nature and art conſpire to raiſe it; pleaſure and 
rofit join to make it valuable. and they who 
pd the juſteſt faults, have only ſaid, that a few | 
branches (which run luxuriant through a richneſs 
of nature) might be lopped into form to give it a 
more regular appearance. | 
"Having n6w ſpoken of the beauties and defects 
of the original, it remains to treat of the tranfla- | 
tion, with the ſame view to the chief character- 
' iſtic. As far as that is ſeen in the main parts of the 
poem, ſuch as the fable, manners, and ſentiments, - 
no tranſlator can prejudice it but by wilful omiſ- 
ftons or contradictions. As it alſo breaks out in 
every particular image, deſcription, and fimile ; 
whoever leſſens or too much ſoftens thoſe, takes 
off from this chief character. It is the firſt grand 
duty of an interpreter to give his author entire | 
and unmaimed; and for the reſt, the dition and 
verſification only are his proper province; ſince | 
theſe muſt be his own; but the others he is to take 
as he finds them. 
It ſhould then be conſidered what methods may 
afford ſome equivalent in our language for the 
graces of theſe in the Greek. It is certain no li- 
teral tranflation can be juſt to an excellent original 
in a ſuperior language: but it is a great millake 


to imagine (as many have done) that a raſh para- 
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phraſe can make amends for; this general deſed; 
which is no leſs in danger to loſe the ſpirit of an 
ancient, by deviating into the modern manners of 
expreſſion. If there be fometimes a darkneſs, 
there is often a-light in antiquity, which nothing 
better preferves than a verſion almoſt litcral, 1 
know no liberties one ought to take, but thoſe 
phich are neceſſary for transfuſing the ſpirit of 
the o7iginal, and Jupporting the poetical ſtyle of 
the traniuuion; and I will venture to ſay, there 
have not becu morę men milled in former times 
by a ſervile dull adherence to the latter, than have 
been deluded. in ou by a chimerical inſolent hope 
of raiſing and improWug their author. It is not 
to be dgubted that the fir? of the n 
tranſlator ſhould principally Yegard, ar it 15 moſt 
likely to, expire in his manag ig: however, it 1s 
the Lell — to be content with vreſerving this 
to the utmoſt in the whole, without cadeayouring 
to be more than he finds his author is in any par- 
ticular place. It is a great ſecret in, writl ug, to 
know when to be plain, and when poetical ud 


figurative; and it is what Homer will teach us, 


if we will but follow modeſtly in bis footſteps. 
Where his diction. is bold and lofty, let us raiſe 
ours as high as we can; but where Weis plain and 
humble, we ought not to be deterred from imita- 
ting him by the fear of incurring the cenſure of a 
mere Engliſh critic. .. Nothing that belongs to Ho- 
mer ſeems to have been more commonly miſtaken 
than the juſt pitch of his ſtyle; ſome of his tranſ- 
lators have ſwelled into fuſtain, in a proud conſi- 
dence of the fublime ; others ſunk into: flatneſs, in 
a cold and timorous notion of ſimplicity. Me- 
thinks I ſce theſe, different followers. of Homer, 
ſome ſweating and ſtraining after him by violent 
leaps and bounds (the certain ſigns of falſe mettle); 
others flowly and ſervilely creeping in his train, 
while the poet himſelf is all the time procceding 
with an unaffected and equal majeſty —ꝙ— them. 
However, of the two extremes, one would ſooner 
pardon frenzy than frigidity: no author is to be 
envied for ſuch commendations as he may gain b 

that character of ſtyle, which his friends mu 

agree together to call ſimplicity, and the reſt of 
the — will call dullneis. I here is a graceful 


| and dignified ſimplicity, as well as a bold and ſor- 


did one, which differ as much from each other as 
the air of a plain man from that of a ſloven: it is 
one thing to be tricked up, and another not to be 
dreſſed at all. Simplicity is the mean between 
oltentation and ruſticity. Wes, 

This pure and noble fimplicity is no where in 
ſuch perfection as in the ſcripture and our author: 
ne may affirm, with all reſpe& to the, inſpired 
writings, that the divine ſpirit made uſe of no 
other words but what were intelligible and com- 
mon to men at that time, and in that part af the 
world; and as Homer is the author neareſt to 
thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of courſe bear a greater re- 
ſemblance to the facred books than that of 
other writer. This conſideration (together wi 
what has been obſerved ' of the purity of his 
thoughts) may, methinks, induce a tranſlator on 
the one hand to give into ſeveral of thoſe: general 
plu aſes and manners of expreſſion, which have at- 
tained a veneration even in our own language 
from being uſed in the Old Teſtament ; as on tha 


ether, to avoid thoſe which have been appropt ia- 
ted to the Divinity, and in a manner conſigned to 
myſtery and religion. , 

For a farther preſervation of this air of ſimpli- 
city, a icular care ſhould be taken to expreſs 
with al plainnefs thoſe moral ſentences and pro- 
verbial ſpeeches which are ſo numerous in this 

. They have ſomething venerable, and as I may 
ſay oracular, in that unadorned gravity and ſhort- 
neſs with which they are delivered : a grace which 
would be utterly loſt by endeavouring to give them 
what we call a more ingenious (that is, a more 
modern) turn in the paraphraſe. 

Perhaps the mixture of ſome Græciſms and old 
words; after the manner of Milton, if done with- 
out too much affectation, might not have an ill 
effe in a verſion of this particular work, which 


moſt of any other ſeems to require a venerable an- 
| mw caſt. But certainly the uſe of modern terms 


of war and government, ſuch as platoon, campai n, 
junto, or the like (into which ſome of his tranſla- 
tors have fallen) cannot be allowable ; thoſe only 
excepted, without which it is impoſlible to treat 
the ſubjects in any living language. 

There are two peculiarities in Homer's dition 
which are a ſort of marks, or moles, by which 
every common eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt ſight: 
thoſe who are not his greateſt admirers look up- 
on them as defects, and thoſe who are, ſeem pleaſ- 
ed with them as beauties. I ſpeak of his compound 
epithets, and of his repetitions. Many of the for- 
mer cannot. be done literally into Engliſh without 
deſtroying the purity of our langu I believe 
ſuch ould be retained as ſlide eaſily of themſelves 
into an En liſh compound, without violence to the 
ear. or to the received rules of compoſition ; as 
well as thoſe which have received a ſanction from 
the authority of our beſt poets, and are become 
familiar through their uſe of them; ſuch as the 
cloud-compelling Jove, &c. As for the reſt, 
whenever any can he as fully and ſignificantly ex- 
preſſed in a fingle word as in a compound one, the 
courſe to be taken is obvious. | 

Some that cannot be ſo turned as to preſerve 
their full image by one or two words, may have 


| juſtice done them by circumlocution 3 as the epi- 


thet e/voo»-@uarcs to a mountain, would appear 
little or r:dicuious tranſlated literally “ leaf-ſha- 
« king,” but affords a majeſtic idea in the peri- 
phraſis. The lofty mountain ſhakes his waving 
„ woods.” Others that admit of differing ſigniſi- 
cations, may receive an advantage by a jud cious 
variation according to the occaſions on which they 
are introduced. For example, the epithet of 
Apollo, ixCoag, or © far- ſhooting' is capable of 
two explications; one literal, in reſpect to the darts 
and bow, the enſigns of that god; the other alle- 
_ with regard to the rays of the ſun : there- 
ore, in ſuch places where Apollo is repreſented 
as a god in perſon, I would uſe the former inter- 
pretation; and where the effects of the ſun are 
deſcribed, I would make choice of the latter. 
Upon the whole, it will be neceſſary to avoid that 
perpetual repetition of the ſame epithets which 
we find in Homer; and which, though it might 
be accommodated (as has been already ſhown) to 
the ear of thoſe times, is by no means ſo to ours 

but one may wait for opportunities of placing 
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them, where they derive an additional beauty 
from the occaſions on which they are employed; 
and in doing this properly, a tranſlator may at 
once ſhow his fancy and his judgment. ; 

As for Homer's repetitions, we niay divide them 
into three ſorts; of whole narrations and ſpeeches, 
of ſingle ſentences, and of one verſe or hemiſtich. 
I hope it is not impoſſible to have ſuch a regard to 
theſe, as neither to loſe ſo known a mark of the 
author pn the one hand, nor to offend the reader 
too much on the other. The repetition is not un- 
ee in thoſe ſpeeches where the dignity of the 
peaker renders it a ſort of inſolence to alter his 
words; as in the meſſages from gods to men, or 
from higher powers to inferiors in concerns of 
ſtate, or where the ceremonial of religion ſeems 
to require it, in the ſolemn forms of prayers, oaths, 
or the like. In other caſes, I believe, the be 
rule is, to be guided by the nearneſs, or diſtance, 
at which the repetitions are placed in the original: 
when they follow too clolk, one may vary the 
expreſſion; but it is a queſtion whether a profeiſed 
tranſlator be anthoriſed to omit any: if they be 


tedious, the author is to anſwer for it. 


It only remains to ſpeak of the verſiſication. 
Homer (as has been faid) is perpetually applying 
the ſound to the ſenſe, and-vatying it on every 
new ſubject. This is indeed one of the moſt ex- 

uiſite beauties of poetry, and attainable by very 
ew: I know only of Homer eminent for it in the 
Greek, and Virgil in Latin. I am ſenſible it is 
what may ſometimes happen by chance, when a 
writer is warm, and fully poſſeſſed of his image: 
however, it may be reaſonably believed they de- 
ſigned this, in whoſe verſe it ſo manifeſtly appears 
in a ſuperior degree to all others. Few readers 
have the car to be judges of it; but thoſe who 
have, will ſee I have endcavoured at this 
beauty. IRS 

Upon the whole, I muit confeſs myſelf ntterly 
incapable of doing juſtice to Homer. I attempt. 
him in no other hope but that which one may en- 
tertain without much vanity, of giving a morc 
tolerable copy of him then an entire tranſlation in 
verſe has yet done. We have only thoſe of Chap- 
man, Hobbes, and Oyilby. Chapman has taken 
the advantage of an immeaſurable length of verſe, 
notwithſtanding which, there is ſcarcc any para- 
pare more looſe and rambling than his. Hz: 

as frequent interpolations of four or fix lines, and 
remember one in the thirteenth book of the 
Odyiles, ver. 312. where he has ſpun twenty verfes 
out of two. He is often miſtaken in ſo bold a 
manner, that one might think he deviated on pur- 
poſe, if he did not in other places of his notes inſiſt 
ſo much upon verbal trifles. He appears to have 
had a ſtrong affeQation of extracting new meanings 
out of his author, inſomuch as to protaiſe, in his 
rhyming preface, a poem of the myſteries he had 
revealed in Homer: and perhaps he endeavoured 
to ſtrain the obvious ſenſe to this end. His ex- 
preſſion is involved in fuſtain, a fault for which 
he was remarkable in his original writings, as in 
the tragedy of Buſſy d'Amboiſe, &c. In a word, 
the nature of the man may account for his whole 
performance; for he appears from his preface and 
remarks to have been of an arrogant turn, and an 
enthuſiaſt in poctry. "x own beaft of having ſi- 
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niſhed half the Niad in leſs than fifteen weeks, 
ſhows with what negligence his verſion was per- 
formed. But that which is to be allowed him, 
and which very much contributed to cover his de- 
ſes, is a daring fiery ſpirit that animates his 
tranſlation, which is ſomething like what one 
might imagine Homer himſelf would have writ 
before he arrived at years of diſcretion. 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of 
the ſenſe in general; but for particulars and cir- 
cumſtances he continually lops them, and often 
omits the moſt beautiful, As for its being eſteem- 
ed a claſe tranſlation, I doubt not many have been 
led in to that error by the ſhortneſs of it, which 

roceeds not from his following the original line 
by line, but from the contraQions above mention- 
cd. He ſometimes omits whole ſimiles and ſen- 
tences, and is now and then guilty of miſtakes, in- 
to which no writer of his learning could have fal- 
leu, but through careleſſneſs. His poetry, as well 
as Ogilby's, is too niean for criticiſm. 

It is a great loſs to the poetical world that Mr. 
Dryden did not live to tranſlate the Iliad. He has 
left us only the firſt book, and a ſmall part of the 
ſixth ; in which if he has in ſome places not truly 
interpreted the ſenſe, or preſerved the antiquities, 

it ought to be excuſed on account of the haſte he 
was obliged to write in. He ſeems to have had 
too much regard to Chapman, whoſe words he 
ſomctimes copies, and has unhappily followed him 
in paſſages-where he wanders from the original. 
However, had he tranſlated the whole work, I 
would no more have attempted Homer after him 
than Virgil, his verſion of whom (notwithſtanding 
fome human errors) is the moſt ngble and ſpirited 
tranſlation I know in any language. But the fate 
cf great geniuſes is like that of great miniſters : 
though they are confefledly the firſt in the com- 
monwealth of letters, they ruſt be envied and ca- 
lumniated only for being at the head of it. 

That which, in my opinion, ovght to be the en- 
deavour of any one who tranſlates Homer, is above 
all things to keep alive that ſpirit and fire which 
makes his chief character: in particular places, 
where the ſenſe can bear any doubt, to follow the 
frongeſt and moſt poctical, as moſt agreeing with 
that character; to copy him in all the variations 
of Bis ſtyle, and the different modulations of his 
numbers; to preſerve, in the more active or de- 
i:riptive parts, a warmth and elevation; in the 
more ſedate or narrative, a plainneſs and ſolemni- 
ty; in the ſpeeches, a fullneſs and perſpicuity ; in 
inc ientences,a ſnortneſs and gravity : nor to ne- 
glect even the little figures and turns on the words, 
nor ſometimes the very caſt of the periods; nei- 
ther to omit nor confound any rites or cuſtoms of 
antiquity ; perhaps, too, he ought to include the 
vchole in a ſhorter compaſs, than has hitherto been 
done by any tranflator who has tolcrably preſerv- 
ed either the ſenſe or poetry. What I would far- 
ther recommend to him, is to ſtudy his author ra- 


ther from his own text, than from any commenta- 
riss, Eow learned ſoever, or whatever figure they | 


may wake in the eſtimation of the world; to con- 
vder him attentively in compariſon with Virgil 
above all the ancients, and with Milton above all 
the moderns. Next theſe, the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray's Telemachus may, give him the trueſt idea 
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of the ſpirit and turn of our author, and Boſſuꝭ 
admirable treatiſe of the Epic poem, the juſteſt no- 
tion of his deſign and conduct. But, after all, 
with whatever judgment and ſtudy a man may 

roceed, or with whatever happineſs he may per. 
5 ſuch a work, he muſt hope to pleaſe but x 
few; thoſe only who have at once a taſte of poe- 
try, and competent learning. For to fatisfy ſuch 
as want either, is not in the nature of this under. 
taking; ſince a mere modern wit can like nothing 
that is not modern, and a pedant nothing that is 
not Greek. 

What I have done is ſubmitted to the public, 
from whoſe opinions I am prepared to learn; 
though I fear no judges ſo little as our beſt poets, 
who are moſt ſenſible of the weight of this taſk, 
As for the worſt, whatever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay, 
they may give me ſome concern, as they are un- 
happy men, but none as they are malignant 
writers. I was guided in this tranſlation by judg- 
ments very different from theirs, and by perſons 
for whom they can have no kindneſs, if an old 
obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt antipathy 
in the world is that of fools to men of wit. Mr. 
Addiſon was the firſt whoſe advice determined 
me to undertake this taſk, who was pleaſed to 
write to me upon that occaſion in ſuch terms as l 
cannot repeat without vanity. I was obliged to 
Sir Richard Steele for a very carly recommenda- 
tion of my undertaking to the public. Dr. Swift 
promoted my intereſt with that warmth with 
which he always ſerves his friend. 'The humanity 
and frankneſs of Sir Samuel Garth are what I never 
knew wanting on any occaſion, I muſt alſo ac- 
knowledge, with infinite pleaſure, the many 
friendly offices, as well as fincere criticiſms of Mr. 
Congreve, who had led me the way in tranſlating 
ſome parts of Homer; as I wiſh for the ſake of 
the world he had prevented me the reſt. I muſt 
add the names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 
though I ſhall take a farther opportunity of doing 
juſtice to the laſt, whoſe good nature (to give it a 
great panegyric) is no leſs extenſive than his 
learning. The favour of theſe gentlemen is not 
entirely undeſerved by one who bears them fo 
true an affetion. Bur what can I ſay of the ho- 


| nour ſo many of the great have done me, while 


the firſt names of the age appear as my ſubſcribers, 
and the moſt diſtinguiſhed patrons and ornaments 
of learning as my chief encouragers? Among theſe 
it is 4 particular pleaſure to me to find, that m 


| higheſt obligations are to ſuch who have done mo 


honour te the name of poet ; that his Grace the 
Dvke of Buckingham was not diſpleaſed I ſhould 
undertake the author to whom he has given (in 
his excellent eſſay) ſo complete a praiſe. - 
“Read Homer once, and you can read ne 
« more; 
« For all books elfe appear ſo mean, and poor. 
* Verſe will ſeem prole : but Kill perſiſt to read, 
« And Homer wil: be all the books you need.” 


That the Earl of Halifax was one of the firſt to 
favour me, of whom it is hard to ſay whether the 
advancement of the polite arts is more owing to 
his generoſity or his example. 'That ſuch a ge- 
nius as my Lord Bolling broke, not more diſtinguiſh- 
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ed in the great ſcenes of buſineſs, than in all the 
uſeful and entertaining parts of learning, has not 
refuſed to be the critic of theſe ſheets, and the pa- 
tron of their writer. And that ſo excellent an imi- 
tator of Homer as the noble author of the tragedy 
of Heroic Love, has continued his partiality to me, 
from my writing paſtorals, to my attempting the 
Iliad. I cannot deny myſelf the pride of — , 
that I have had the advantage not only of their 
advice for the conduct in general, but their cor- 
rection of ſeveral particulars of this tranſlation, 

I could fay a great deal of the pleaſure of being 
diſtinguiſhed by the Earl of Carnarvon : but it is 
almoſt abſurd to particularize any one generous 
action in a perſon whoſe whole life is a continued 
ſeries of them. Mr. Stanhope, the preſent 
ſecretary of ſtate, will pardon my deſire of vin 
it known that he was plcaſed to promote this a 
fair. The particular zeal of Mr. Harcourt (the 
ſon of the late lord chancellor) gave me a proof 
how much I am honoured in a ſhare of his ſriend- 
ſhip, I muſt attribute to the ſame motive that of 
ſeveral others of my friends, to whom all acknow- 
ledgments are rendered unneceſſary by the privi- 
leges of a familiar correſpondence : and I am ſa- 


tisfied I can no way better oblige men of their 


turn, than by my ſilence. 


In ſhort, I have found more patrons than ever 
Homer wanted. He would have thought himſelf 
happy to have met the ſame favour at Athens, that 
has been ſhown me by its learned rival, the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. If my author had the wits of 
after-ages for his defenders, his tranſlator has had 
the beauties of the preſent for his advocates; a 
pleaſure too great to be changed for any fame in 
reverſion. And I can hardly envy him thoſe pom- 
pous honours he received after death, when I re- 
flect on the enjoyment of ſo many agreeable obli- 
gations, and eaſy friendſhips, which make the ſa- 
tisfaction of life. This diſtinction is the more to 
be acknowledged, as it is ſhown to one whoſe pen 
has never gratified the prejudices of particular par- 
ties, or the vanities of particular men. Whatever 
the ſucceſs may prove, I ſhall never repent of an 
undertaking in which I have experienced the can» 
dour and fri-ndſhip of ſo many perſons of merit; 
and in which I hope to paſs ſome of thoſe years of 
youth that are generally loſt in a circle of follies, 
after a manner neither wholly unuſeful to others, - 
nor diſagreeable to myſelf, #5 
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BOOK I. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


The Contention of Arhilles and Agatnemnon 


In the war of Troy, the Gteeks, having ſacked ſome of the neighbouring towns, and taken from | 


thence two beautiful captives, Chryſeis and Briſeis, allotted the firſt to Agamemnon, and the laſt 


to Achilles. Chryſes, the father, of Chryſeis, and prieſt of Apollo, comes to the Grecian camp to 


ranſom! her; with which the action of the poem opens, in the tenth year of the fiege. The prieſt 
deing refuſed, and inſolently diſmiſſed by Agamemnon, entreats for vengeance from his God, who 


infle cts a peſtilence on the Greeks. Achilles calls a counſel, and encourages Chalcas to declare the 


cauſe of it, who attributes it to the refuſal of Chryſeis. The king being obliged to ſend back his 
captive, enters into à furious conteſt with Achilles, which Neftor pacifies; however, as lie had the 
abſolute command of the army, he ſeizes on Briſeis, in revenge. Achilles in diſcontent with- 
draws himſelf and his forces from the reſt of the Greeks; and complaining to Thetis, ſhe ſupplicates 
| em to render them ſenſible of the wrong done to her ſon, by giving victory to the Trojans. 
[upiter granting her ſuit incenſes Juno, between whom the debate runs high, till they are reconciled 


dy the addreſs of Vulcan. 


The time of two and twenty days is taken up in this book ; nine during the plague, one in the 


eouncil and quarrel of the princes, and twelve for Jupiter's ſtay with the Æthiopiaus, at whoſe re- 
turn Thetis prefers her petition. The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp, then changes to Chryſa, and 


laſtly to Olympus. 


Acuittes wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly Goddeſs ſing ! 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely lain ; 
Whoſe limbs unbury'd on the naked ſhore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore; 
Since great Achilles and Atrides ſtrove, [Jove. 
Such was the ſovereign doom, and ſuch the will of 
Declare, O Muſe ! in what ill-fated hour, 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended power ? 
'Latona's ſon a dire contagion ſpread, | 
And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead; 
The king of men his reverend prieſt defy'd, 
And for the king's offence the people dy'd. 
For Chryſes fought with coltly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain. 
Suppliant the venerable father ſtands, 
Apollo's awful enfigns grace his hands : 
By theſe he begs; and lowly bending down, 
Extends the ſceptre and the laurel crown. 
He ſued to all, but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother kings of Atreus' royal race. 
Ye kings and warriors! may your vows be 
A 488 groun | 
nd Froy's p walls lie level with the d; 
May Jove reſtore you, when your toils 4re o'er, | 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore. 
But oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 


If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 

And dread avenging Phoebus, fon of Jo? 
The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 

The prieſt to reverence, and releaſe the fair. 

Not ſo Atrides: he, with kingly pride. 4 

Repuls'd the ſacred fire, and thus reply da 
Hence, on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 

Nor aſk, preſumptuous, what the king detains ; 

Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 

Nor truſt too far thoſe enſigns of thy God. 

Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain; 


And prayers, and tears, and bribes, ſhall plead is 


Till time ſhall rifle every youthful grace, [vais ; 
And age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 
In daily labours of the loom employ'd, 
Or doom d to deck the bed the once enjoy d. 
Hence then, to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 
Far from her native ſoil, and weeping fire. , 
The trembling prieſt along the ſhore returs d, 
And in'the anguiſh of a father mourn'd. 
Diſconſolate, not daring to complain, 
Silent he wander'd by the ſounding main: 
Till, ſafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the world his rays. 
O Smintheus ! ſprung from fair Latona's line, 
Thou guardian power of Cilla the divine, 95 
Thou ſource of light ! whom Tenedos adores, 


- 


And give Chryſeĩs to theſe arms again; | 


Vor. 


And whoſe bright preſence gilde thy Gbry's's 
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If eer with wreaths J hung thy ſacred fane, 

Or fed the flames with fat of oxen flain; 

God of the filver bow ! thy ſhafts employ, 

| Averge thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy, 

{1 Tbs enter pray'd: The favouring pewer 
And from Olympus lofty tops deſcends. Dal, 

Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound 

Fierce as he mov'd, his ſilver ſhafts reſound ; 

Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, 

And gloomy darkneſs roll'd about his head. 

The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 

And hifling fly the feather'd fates below. - 

On mules and dogs th' infection firſt began; 

And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. 

For nine long nights through all the duſky aur 

The Pyres thick-flaming ſhot a diſmal glare. 

But ere the tenth revolving day was run, 

- Inſpir'd by Juno, Thetis“ god-like ſon 

Conven'd to council all the Grecian train; 

For much the Goddeſs mourn'd her heroes ſlain. 
Th' aſſembly ſeated, riſing o'er the reſt, 

Achilles thus the king of men addreſt: 

Why leave we not the fatal Trojan ſhore, 
And meaſure back the ſeas we croſt before ? 
The plague deſtroying whom theſword would ſpare, | 

"Tis time to ſave the few remains of war. 

/ But let ſome prophet, or ſome ſacred ſage, 

Explore the cauſe of great Apollo's rage; 

Or learn the waſteful vengeance to remove, 

By myſtic dreams, for dreams deſcend from Jove. 

If broken vows this heavy curſe have laid, 

Let altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 

So heaven aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 

And Phcebus dart his burning ſhafts no more. 
He ſaid, and ſat : when Chalcas thus reply'd : 

Chalcas the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide, 

That ſacred ſeer, whoſe comprehenſive view 

The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew: 

Upriſing flow, the venerable ſage | 

Thus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age, 

Belov'd of Tove, Achilles! would'ſt thou know 
Why angry Fhœbus bends his fatal bow 2 
Firit give thy faith, and plight a prince's word 
Of ſure protection, by thy power and ſword. 

For I muſt ſpeak what wiidom would conceal, 

- And traths, invidious to the great, reveal. 
Bold is the taſk, when ſubjects grown too wiſe, 
Inſtruct a monarch where his error lies; 

For though we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 
"Tis ſure, the Mighty will revenge at laſt. 

To whom Pelides. From thy inmoſt ſoul 
Speak _ thou know'ſt, and ſpeak without con- 


troul. 

Ev'n by that God I ſwear, who rules the day, 
To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 
And whoſe bleſt oracles thy lips declare; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
No daring Greek of all the numerous band 
Againſt his prieſt ſhall lift an impious hand: 
Not ev'n the chief by whom our hoſts are led, 
The king of kings, ſhall touch that ſacred head. 

Encourag'd thus, the blameleſs man replies ; 
Nor vows unpaid, nor ſlighted ſacrifice, 
But he, our chief, provok'd the raging peſt, 
4 's vengeance for his injur'd priett; 

or will the God's —— fury ceaſe, 


| 


When firſt her ee 
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Till the great king, without a ranſom paid, 

To her own Chryfa ſend the black-ey'd maid. 

Perhaps, with added ſacrifice and prayer, 

The prieſt may pardon, and the God may fpare. 
The prophet ſpoke ; when with a gloomy frown 

The monarch ſtarted from his ſhining throne ; 

Black choler fill'd his breaſt that boil'd with ire, | 

And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the liviag fire. 

Auger accurſt! denouncing miſchief ſtill, 

Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill ! [bring, 

Still muſt that tongue ſome wounding meſſage 

And ſtill thy prieſtly pride provoke thy Ling? 

For this are Phebus? oracles explor'd, 

To teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord? 

For this with falſehoods is my honour ſtain'd, 

Is heaven offended, and a prieſt profan'd; 

Becauſe my prize, my beauteous maid I hold, 

And heavenly charms prefer to proffer'd gold ! 

A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 


4 


| S$kill'd in each art, and crown'd with every grace. 


Not half ſo dear were Clytemneſtra's charms, 
beauties bleſt my arms, 
Yet if the Gods demand her, ler her ſail; 

Our cares are only for the public weal: _ 

Let me be deem'd the hatefuy cauſe of all, 

And ſuffer, rather than my people fall. 

The prize, the beanteous prize, I will 

So dearly valued, and fo juſtly mine. 


| But ſince for common good I yield the fair, 


My private loſs let grateful Greece repair; 

Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 
Inſatiate King, (Achilles thus replies) 


| Fond of the power, but fonder of the prize! 


Would'ſt thou the Greeks their lawful prey ſheuld 


yield, 5 

The due reward of many a well fought field? 
The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriors ſlain, 
We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 
But tv reſume whate'er thy avarice craves 
(That trick of tyrants) may be borne by ſlaves, 
Yet, if our chief tor plunder only fight, 
The ſpoils of Ilion ſhall thy loſs requite, 
Whene'er by Jove's deciee our conquer! -F 
Shall humble Jo the duſt her — ans 227 

Then thus the king. Shall I my prize reſign 


| With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine ? 


Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, 
Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. 

At thy demand ſhall I reſtore the maid ? 

Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid ; 

Such as a king might aſk ; and let it be 

A treaſure worthy her, and worthy me. 

Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim, 
This hand ſliall ſeize ſome other captive dame; 
The mighty Ajax ſhall his prize reſign, 
Ulyſſes“ ſpoils, or ev'n thy own be mine. 

The man who ſuffers, loudly may complain; 
And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. 
But thus when time ires—It now remains 
We launch a bark to plow the watery plains, ' 
And waft the ſacrifice to Chryſa's ſhores, | 
With choſen pilots, and with labouring oars. 
Soon ſhall the fair the ſable ſhip aſcend, 

And ſome deputed prince the charge attend: 


+ But plagues ſhall ſpread, and funeral fires increaſe, 


This Creta's king, or Ajax ſhall fulyl, 
Or wiſe Ulyiies fee perlorm d our will; 


g. 


ce. 
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Or, if our royal pleaſure ſhall ordain, 
Achilles ſelf conduct her o'er the main; 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful ig bis rage, 
The God propitiate, and the peſt afſuage, 
At this Pelides, frownmg ſtern, reply'd : 
O tyrant, arm'd with inſolence and pride! 
Inglorious ſlave to intereſt, ever Jon's 5 
With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind! 
What generbdus Greek, obedient to thy word. 
Shall form an zmbuſh, or ſhall lift the ſword ? 
What cauſe have I to war at thy decree ? 
The diſtant Trojans never injur'd me: 
To Phthia's realms no hoſtile troops they led, 
Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed; 
Far hence remov'd, the hoarſe-reſounding main. 
And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 
Whoſe fruittul ſoil luxuriant harveſts grace, 
Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 
Hither we ſail'd, a volyntary throng, 
T' avenge a private; not a public wrong: 
What elfe to Troy th' aſſembled nations draws, 
But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe ? 
Is this the pay our blood arid toils deſerve ; 
Diſgrac'd and injuz'd by the man we ſerve ? 
And dar'ſt thau threat to ſnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day? 
A prize as ſmall; O tyrant ! match'd with thine, 
As thy own actions if compar'd to mine. 
Thine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 
Though mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 
Some trivial preſents to my ſhips I bear, 
Or barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 
But know, proud monarch, Im thy ſla ve no more; 
My fleet ſhall waft me to Theſſalia's ſhore. 
Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 
What ſpoils, what conqueſts, ſhall A trides gain? 
To this the king: Fly, mighty warrior! fly; 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. 
There want not chiefs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
And Jove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right. 
Of all the kings (the Gods diſtinguiſhi'd care) 
To power ſuperior none ſach hatred bear: 
Strite and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 
And wars and horrors art thy ſavage joy 
If thou haſt ſtrength, 'twas heaven that ſtrength 
beſtow d, 
For know, vain man ! thy valour is from God. 
Haſte, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpced away, 
Rule thy own realms with arbitrary ſway : 
I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 
Thy ſhort liv'd friendihip and thy groundlets hate. 
Go, threat thy earth-born myrmidons; but here 
"Tis mine to threaten, prince, and thine to fear. 
Know, if the God the beauteous dame demand, 
My bark ſhall waft her to her native land ; 


But then prepare, imperious prince ! prepare, 


Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: — 
wich ſever' d from the trunk (as I from thee) 


Ev'n in thy tent I'll ſeize the blooming prize, 

Thy lov'd Briſeis with the radiant eyes. 

Heuce ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the 

Thou ſtood'ſt a rival of imperial power; [hour, 

And hence' to all our hoſt it ſhall be known, | 

That kings are ſubject to the Gods alone. 
Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt, 

His heart ſwell'd high, and laboured in his breaſt. 

Diſtractin thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd, 


Now fir d by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd ; 
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That prompts his hand to draw the deadly ſword, 

Force through the Greeks, and pierce-their hangh- 
ty lord; | 

This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to controul, 


| Fad calm the riſing tempeſt of his ſoul. 


uſt as in anguiſh of ſuſpence he ſtay d, | 

'hile halfunſheath'd appear'd the glittering blade, 
Minerva ſwift deſcended from above, 6 
Sent by the ſiſter and the wife of Jove 
(For both the princes claim'd her equal care); 


Behind ſhe ſtood, and by the golden hair 
Achilles ſeized ; to him alone canfeit; | 
A ſable cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. > 


He ſees, and ſudden to the, Goddeſs cries, __ 


| Known by the flames that ſparkle from ker eyes: 


Deſcends Minerva in her guardian care, 
A heavenly witneis of the wrongs I bear 
From Atreus' ſon: then let thoſe eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance tos. 
Forbear ! (the progeny of Jove replies) 
To calm thy fury 1 forſake the ſkies : 


Let great Achilles, to the Gods refign'” 


To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mi 
By awful Juno this command is given; 


The king and you are both the care of heaven. 
| The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 
But ſheath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. 

| For I pronounce (and truſt a heavenly power) 
Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour, 


When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore, 

And bribe thy friendſhip with a boundleis ſtore. 

Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway,” 

Command thy paſſions, and the Gods obey. . 
To her Pelides.. With regardful ear 


{| 'Tis juſt, O Goddeſs ! I thy dictates bear. 
H 


as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs: 


| Thoſe who revere the Gods, the Gods will bleſs. 


He ſaid, obſervant of the blue-ey'd maid ; g 
Then in the ſheath return'd the ſhining blade. 
The Goddeſs ſwift to high Olympus flies, 
And joins the ſacred ſenate of the ſkies. 

Nor yet the rage his boiling breaſt forſoak, 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. 
O monſter! mix'd of inſolence and fear, 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer! 
When wert thou known in ambuſh'd fights to dare, 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war? 
Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 
So much tis ſafer through the camp to go, 
And rob a ſuhject, than deſpoil a foe. - 
Scourge of thy people, violent and baſe 
Sent in Jeve's anger on a laviſh race, 
Who, loſt to ſenſt of generous treedom paſt, 
Are tam'd to wrengs, ot this had been thy laſt. 
Now by this ſacred ſceptre hear me (wear, 
Which never more ſhall leaves or bloſſoms bear, 


On the bare mountains left its parent tree ; 
This ſceptre, form'd by temper'd ſteel to prove 
An enbgn of the delegates of Jove, 


From whom the power of laws and juſtice ſprings 


(Tremenduous oath ! inviolate to kings: 
By this I ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall calj Achilles, ſhe ſhall call in vain. [ſpread 
When, fluſh'd with flaughter, Hector comes to 
The purpled ſhore with RAG the dead, 
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Then ſhalt thou mourn th affront thy madneſs gave 

Forx'd to deplore, when impotent to ſave: - 

Then rage iti bitterneſs of ſoul, to know 

This act has made the braveſt Greek thy foe. 

He ſpoke : and furious hurl'd againſt the 

His ſceptre ſtarr'd with golden ſtuds aroun 

Then ſteraly filent ſat. With like difdain, 

'The raging king return'd his frowns again. 

To calm their paſſions with the words of age, 

Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage, 

Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion ſkill'd, 

Words ſweet as honey from his lips diſtill'd; 

Two generations now kad paſs'd away, 

Wiſe by his rules, and happy by his ſway ; 

Two age ver his ative realm he reign'd. 

And now th' example of the third remain'd. 

All view'd with awe the venerable man; | 

Who thus with mild benevolence began: joy 
What ſhame,' what woe is this to Greece: what 

To Troy's proud monarch, and the friends of Troy: 

That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern debate 

The beſt; the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. 

Young as ye are, this youthful head reſtrain, 

Nor think your Neſtor's years and wiſdom vain. 

A Godlike race of heroes once I knew, 

Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view ! 

Lives there a chief to match Pirithous' fame, 

Dryas the bold, or Ceneus' deathleſs name; 

Theſeus, endued with more than mortal might, 

Or Polyphemus, like the Gods in fight ? 

With theſe of old to toil of battle bred, 

In early youth my hardy days I led: . 

Fir'd with the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds, 

And ſmit with love of honourable deeds. - 


- 


Strongeſt of men, they pierc*d the monntain boar, 

Raug'd the wild deſerts red with monſters gore, 

And from their hills the ſhaggy Centaurs tore. 

Tet theſe with ſoft, perſuaſive arts I ſway'd ; 

When Neitor ſpoke, they liſten'd and obey'd. 

If in my youth, ev'n theſe eſteem'd me wife ; 

Do you, young warriors, hear my age adviſe. 

Atrideer, ſeize not on the beauteous ſlave ; 

That prize the Greeks by commor.*ſuffrage gave: 

Nor thou Achilles, treat our prince with pride ; 

Let kings be juſt, and ſovereign power preſide ; 

Thee, the firit honours of the war adorn, _ 

Like Gods in ſtrength, and of a goddeſs barn ; 

Him, awful majeſty exalts above 

The powers of earth, and ſcepter'd ſons of Jove. 

Let both unite, with well confenting mind, 

So ſhall authority with ſtrength be join'd. 

Leave me, O king! to calm Achilles rage; 

Rule thou thyſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 

Forbid it Gods! Achilles ſhould be loft, 

The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our hoſt. 
This ſaid, he ceas'd : the king of men replies: 

Thy years are awſul, and thy words are wile. 

But that imperious, that unconquer'd ſoul, 

No laws can limit, no reſpe& control. 

Before his pride muſt his ſuperiors fall, 

His word the law, and he the lord of all ? 

Him muſt our hoſts, our chiefs, ourſelves obey ? 

What king can bear a rival in his ſway? 


* 


Has foul reproach a privilege from Heaven ? 
re on the monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 


And furious, by and interrupting, ſpoke ; 


Grant that the Gods his matchleſs force hath given; | 


Thence bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 
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Tyrant, I well deſerv'd thy galling chain, But 
To live thy ſlave, and ſtill to ſerve in vain; O'e 
Should I ſubmit to each unjuſt decree : Tha 
Command thy vaſſals, but command not me. The 
Seize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom'd Thr 
My prize of war, yet tamely ſee reſum'd ; 0 
And ſeize ſecure; no more Achilles draws Thy 
His conquering ſword in any woman's cauſe, Sure 
The Gods command me to forgive the paſt; Gre 
But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt : Hon 
For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt invade, And 
Shall ſtream in vengeance on my reeking blade. It yi 
At this they ceas'd ; the ſtern debate expir'd : Obi. 
The chiefs in ſullen majeſty retir'd. Ra” Far 
Achilles with Patroclus took his way, Wh 
Where near his tents his holiow veſſels lay. The 
Mean time Atrides launch'd with numerous oaiy And 


A well-rizg'd ſhip for Cryſa's facred ſhores : 
High on the deck was fair Chriſeis plac'd, 
And ſage Ulyfſes with the conduct grac'd ; 
Safe in her fides the hecatomb they ſtow'd, 
Then, ſwiftly ſailing, cut the liquid road. 

The hoſt to expiate, next the king prepares, 
With pure luſtrations, and with ſolemn prayers. 
Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd, and caſt th? ablutions in the main: 
Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, 
And bulls and goats to Phœbus' altars paid, 
Che ſable fumes in curling ſpires ariſe, . 
And waft their grateful odours to the ſkies. 

The armies thus in ſacred rites engag'ds 
Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment rag'd. 

To wait his will, two ſacred heralds ſtood, 
Talthybius and Eurybates the good. 
- Haite to the fierce Achilles' tent (he cries) 


Submit he muſt ; or, if they will not part, 
Ourſeif in arms ſhall tear her from his heart. 


Th' unwilling heralds act their lord's commands; WWF The 
Penfive they walk along the barren ſands ;» The 
| Arriv'd, the hero in his tent they find, To F 
With gloomy aſpect. on his arm reclin'd. A dr 
At awful diſtance long they filent ſtand, Ince! 
Loth to advance, or ſpeak their hard command ; A pr 
Decent confufion | This the godlike man And 

Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began : 

With leave and honour enter our abodes, Myſe 
Ye ſacred miniſters of men and Gods ! Ta. 
know your meſſage; by conſtraint you came; Ther 
Not you, but your imperious lord I blame. Incer 
Patroclus haſte, the fair Briſeis bring; The 
Conduct my captive to the haughty king. Wich 
But witneſs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, But x 
Witneſs to Gods above, and men below! And 
But firſt, and loudeſt, to your prince declare, Defre 
That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear; And 
Unmov'd as death Achilles ſhall remain, But, 
Though proſtrate Greece ſhould bleed at evA⁴ To hi 

vein: Urge 


The raging chief in frantic paſſion loſt, 
Blind to himſelf, and uſelefs to his hoſt, 
Unſkill'd to judge the future by the paſt, 
In blood and flaughter ſhall repent at laft. 
Patroclus now th* unwilling beauty brought: 
She, in ſoft ſorrow, and in penſive thought, 
Paſt ſilent, as the heralds held her hand, 


| | And oft look'd back, low moving o'er the tran 
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Not fo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore ; 


S But ſad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 


O'er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 
That kindred deep from whence his mother ſprung: 
There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 
Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main: 

O parent Goddeſs ! fince in early bloom 
Thy ſon muſt fall, by too ſevere a doom ; 
Sure, to ſo ſhort à race of glory born, 
Great ſove in juſtice ſhould this ſpan adorn : 
Honour and fame at leaſt the Thunderer ow'd, 
And ill he pays the promiſe of a God ; 
If yon proud monarch thus thy fon defies, 
Obicures my glories, and reſumes my prize. 
Far from the deep receſſes of the main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his watery reign, - 
The Goddeſs-mother heard. The waves divide; 
And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tide; 
Beheld him mourning on the naked ſhores, 
And thus the ſorrows of his ſoul explores. 
Why grieves my ſon? Thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 

He deeply ſighing ſaid : To tell my woe, 
Is but to mention what too well you know. 
From Thebe ſacred to Apollo's name, 
(A#tion's realm) our conquering army came, 
With treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 
Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the ſoldier's toils: 
But bright Chryſets, heavenly prize! was led, 
By vote ſelected, to the general's bed. 
The prieſt of Phoebus ſought by gifts to gain 
His beauteous daughter from the victor's chain; 
The fleet he reach'd, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 
Entreating all: but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother-kings of Atreus' royal race: 
The generous Greeks their joint conſent declare, 
The prieſt to reverence, and releaſe the fair ; 
Not fo Atrides : He, with wonted pride, 
The fire inſulted, and his gifts deny'd: 
The inſulted fire (his God's peculiar care) 
To Phoebus pray'd, and Phoebus heard the prayer: 
A dreadful plague enſues; th' avenging darts 
Inceflant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 
A prophet then, inſpir'd by Heaven, aroſe, 
And points the crime, and thence derives the 


woes. 

Myſelf the firſt th* aſſembled chiefs incline 

I' avert the vengeance of the power divine; 
Then riſing in his wrath, the menarch ſtorm'd; 
Incens'd he threaten'd, and his threats perform'd : 
The fair Chryſeis to her fire was ſent, 

With offer'd gifts, to make the God relent ; 
But now he ſeiz'd Briſeis heavenly charms, 
And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, 
Detrauds the votes of all the Grecian train; 
And ſervice, faith, ahd juſtice plead in vain. 
But, Goddeſs ! thou thy ſuppliant ſon attend, 
To high Olympus ſhining court aſcend, 

Urge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 

And ſue for vengeance to the thundering God. 
Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 
That thou ſtood'ſ forth of all th' zthereal hoſt, 
When bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, 
Th' undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, 
The warlike maid, aud monarch of the main, 
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The traitor- gods, by mad ambition driven, 
Durſt threat with chains th* omni potence of Heaven. 
Then call'd by thee, the monſter Tuan came, 
(Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ageon name) f 
Through wondering ſkies enormous ſtalk'd along; 
Not * he that ſhakes the ſolid earth fo ſtrong : - 7 
With giant-pride at Jove's high throne he ſtands, 
And brandiſh'd round him all his hundred hands; 
Th” affrighted Gods confeſs'd their awful lord, 
They aropt the tetters, trembled, and ador'd, _.. 
This, Goddeſs, this to his remembrance call,. 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall; 

Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 


& 
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| To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring 


The Greeks to know the curſe of ſuch a king: 
Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head — 
O'er all his wide dominion of the dead, 
And mourn in blood, that eber he durſt diſgrace 
The boldeſt wa, riot of the Grecian race. 
Unhappy ſon ! (fair Thetis thus replies, + 
| While tears celeſtial trickle from her eyes 
Why have I borne thee with a mother's th 
To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes? 
So ſhort a ſpace the light of Heaven to view:, * 
So ſhort a ſpace ! and filPd with forrow too! _ 
O might a parent's careful wiſh prevail, 
Far, tar from Ilion ſhould thy veſſels ſail, 
And thou, from camps remote, the danger ſhun, 
Which now, alas! too nearly threats my ſon. 
Yet (what I can) to move thy ſuit ll go 
To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy ſnow. 
Mean time, ſecure within thy ſhips, from far 
Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 
The fire of Gods and all th' ztherial train, 
On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 
Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 
The feaſts of Athiopia's blameleſs race; | 
Twelve days the powers indulge the genial rite, 
Returning with the twelith revolving light. 
Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 
The high tribunal of immortal Jove. - 4 
The Goddeſs ſpoke: the rolling waves uncloſe z* 
Then down the deep ſhe plung'd trom whence ſhe. 
And left him ſorrowing on the lonely coaſt, [role, 
In wiid reſentment for the fair he loſt. 
In Cryſa's port now ſage Ulyſſes rode; 
Beneath the deck the deitin'd victims ſtow'd; 
The ſails they furl'd, they laſh'd the mait aſide, 
And dropp'd their anchors, and the pinnace ty d. 
Next on the ſhore their hecatomb they land, ; 
Chryſeis laſt deſcending on the ſtrand. 
Her, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
Ulyſſes led to Phœbus' ſacred fane ; 
Where at his ſolemn altar as the maid 
He gave to Chryſes, thus the Hero ſaid: 
Hail! reverend prince l to Phœbus' awful dome 
A ſuppliant I from great Atrides come : 
Unranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair ; 
Accept the hecatombs the Greeks prepare; 
And may thy God, who ſcatters darts around, 
Aton'd by ſacrifice, defiſt to wound. | 
At this, the fire embrac'd the maid again, 
So ſadly loſt, fo lately ſought in vain. 
Then near the altat of the darting king, 
Diſpos'd in rank their hecatomb they bring: 
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The limbs they ſever from ch' enc 
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And. pleas'd, diſpenſe the flowing 
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With water purify their hands, and take 

The ſacred 2 of the ſalted cake; 

While thus with arms-devout!y rais'd in air, 

And ur voice, the prieſt directs bis prayer: 
God of the ſilver bow, thy ear inc line, 

Whole power incircles Cilla the divine; 

Whoſe ſacred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, 

And gilds fair Chryſa with diſtinguiſh'd rays ! 

Tf, fir d to vengegace at the prieſt's 5 wah 


Thy direful darts inflict the ragin 


Once more attend! avert the waſteful woe, 
And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 

80 Chiryles pray'd, Apollo heard his prayer: 

\nd now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, _ 
And with their heads to Heaven he W de, lle w: 
g hide; 

The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide: 

On thee, in double cawls involv'd with art, 

The choiceſt morſels lay from every part. 

The prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtands, 

And burns the offering with his holy hands; 

Pours the black wine, and ſees the flames aipire ; 
youths with inſtruments ſurround the fire ; 

The thighs thus ſacrific'd, and entrails dreit, 

Th' afiitants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt ; 

Thea ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 

Each takes his feat, and each receives his ſhare. 

When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 

With pure libations they conchude the feaſt ; 

The youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd, 

| wis around. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, . 

The Pæans lengthen'd till the ſun deſcends : 

The Greeks, reſtor'd, the grateful notes prolong ; 

Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. 

Twas night; the chiefs beſide theiAveſſel lie, 
Till roſy morn had purpled o'er the ſky 
Then launch, and hoiſt the matt ; indulgent gales, 
Supply'd by Phoebus, fill the ſwelling ſails; - 
The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below: _ 
> the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 

ill now the Grecian camp appear'd in view. 
Far on the beach they haul their bark to land 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand); 
Then part, where ſtreach'd along the winding bay 
The ſhips and tents in mingled proſpect lay. 

But raging ſtill, amidſt his navy fate 
The ſtern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in his hate; 


Nor mix'd in combat, nor in council join'd ; 


But waſting cares lay heavy on his mind: 
In bis black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll, 
And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadtul in his ſoul. 
e were paſt, and now the dawning 
„ght 835 | 1 
The Gods had ſummon'd to th“ Olympian height: 
Jove firſt aſcending from the watery bowers, 
Leads the long order of æthereal powers.” 
When like the morning miſt in early day, 


; Roſe from the flood the Daughter of the Sea . 
And to the ſeats divine her flight addreſt. 


There, far apart, and high above the reſt, _ 
The Thunderer ſat ; where old Olympus ſhrouds 
His hundred heads in heaven, and props the clouds. 
Suppliant the Goddeſs ſtood : one hand ſhe plac'd 


dr Waun end one his knee eqnbrac d- 


If &er, O Father of the Gods ! the ſaid. 
My words could p tion; 
Some marks of honour on my ſon beſtow, 

' And pay in glory what in life you gue 3 
Fame is at leaſt by heavenly promiſe due 

To life fo ſhort, and now diſhonouted too. 
Avenge this wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe! _ 
Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans rife ; 


I Till the proud king, and all the Achaian race, 


' Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace. 

Thus Thetis ſpoke, but Jove in filence held 
The ſacred councils of his breaſt conceal'd. 

Not ſo repuls d, the Goddeſs cloſer preſt, 

Still graſp'd bis knees, and urg'd the dear requeſt: 
O fire of Gods and men! thy ſuppliant hear; 
Refuſe, or grant; for what has Jove to fear? 

Or, oh ! declare, of all the powers above, 

Is wretched Thetis leaſt the care of Jove? . 

; She ſaid, and fighing thus the God replies, 

: Wha rolls the age oer the vaulted ſkies? 
What haſt thou aſk'd? Ah why ſhould Jove en- 
In foreign conteſts, and domeſtic rage, gage 
Ihe Gods complaints, and Juno's fierce alarms, 
While I, too partial, aid the Trojan arms ? 


Go, ieſt the haughty partner of my ſway 


Wich jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey ; 
But part in peace, ſecure thy prayer is {ped : 
Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, 

The nod that ratifies the will divine, 
The faithful, fix'd, irre vocable ſign, | 


This ſeals thy ſüit, and this fulfils thy vows---- 
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He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows; 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod: 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 
High heaven with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. | 

Swift to the ſeas profound the Goddeſs flies, 
| Jove to his ſtarry manſion in the ſkies. 

he ſhining ſynod of th* immortals wait A 
The coming God, and from their thrones of ſtate 
Ariſing filent, wrapt in holy fear, 
Before the majeſty of heaven appear; | 
Prembling they ſtand, while Jove aſſumes the 
| throne, 

All, but the God's imperious queen alone: 
Late had ſhe view'd the filver-footed dame, 
And all her paſſions kindled into flame. 
Say, artful manager of heaven (ſhe cries) 
Who now partakes the ſecrets of the ſkies 
Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 
In vain the partner of imperial ſtate. ; 
What favourite Goddels then thoſe cares divides, 

"Which Tove in prudence from his conſort hides? 


The ſacred counſels of Almighty mind: 

' Involv'd in darkneſs lies the great decree, ., 

Nor can the depths of fate be pjerc'd by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt ſhalt know 


Tze firſt of Gods above, and men below; 


But thou, nor they, thall ſearch the thoughts that 


Full on the fire the Goddeſs of the ſkies 

- Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtie eyes, 

And thus return'd : Auſtere Saturnius, ſay 
From whence this wrath, or who controls thy ſway? 
Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 
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Aud all thy councils take the delt curl, 


leaſe thee, or my actions aid; 


To this the Thungerer : Seek not thou to fidd: \. 


Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. -. {roll 
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But 'tis for Greece 1 fear: for late was ſeen If you ſubmit, the Thunderer ſtands appeas'd ; 


In cloſe conſult the 5S:lver-fovted Queen. The gracious power is willing to be pleas“ 4. | 
Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny, | Thus Vulcan ſpoke; and Aang with a bound, 
Nor was the fignal vain that ſhook the ſky. The double bow! with ſparkligg near erowu' d, 
What fatal favour has the Goddets won, Which held to Juno in à chitfal w, 
To grace her fierce, inexorable fon? | | | Goddeſs, (he cried) be patient and obey.” 

Perhaps in Grecian blaod to drench the plain, Dear as you are, if Jove his arm ex 

And glut his yeugeance with my people flain. I can but grieve, unable to defend. 


Then thus the God : Oh reftlets fate of pride What God ſo daring in your aid to move, 

That ſtrives to leatn what heaven reſolves to hide ; Or lift his hand againſt the force of Jove ? 

Vain is the ſearch, pre ſumptuous and abhorr'd, Once in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might, _ 

Anxious to thee, and odious to thy lord. Hurl'd headlong nwurd from the etherial 

Let this ſuffice ; th' immutable decree Toſt all the day in rapid circles round; height; 

No force can ſhake : what is, that ought to be. Nor, till the fun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 

Goddeſs ſabmit, nor dare our will withſtand, | Breathleſs I fell, in giddy motions loft ; * 

But dread the power of this wo pe hand ; The Sinthiars rais'd me on the Lemnian coaſt. 

Th' united ſtreugth of all the Gods above He ſaid, and to her hands the goblet heav'd, 

ſn vain reſiſts th* omni potence of E | Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd queen re- 
The Thunderer ſpoke, not durſt the Queen reply: Then to the reſt he fill'd ; and in his turn, [ceiv'd; 


_— 


A reverend horror ſilenc'd all the ſky. Each to his lips apply'd the nectar d urn. 

The feaſt diſturbꝰd. with ſorrow Vulcan ſaw Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, 
His mother menac'd, and the Gods in awe; And une xtinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſkies. 
Peace at his heart, and pleaſure his deſign, Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day proleng, 
Thus interpos'd the Archite& Divine : In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong. 
The wretched quarrels of the mortal ftate | Apollo tun'd the lyre ; the Muſes round 

Are far unworthy, Gods ! of your debate : | With voice alternate aid the filver ſound. 

Let men their days in ſenſeſeſs ſtrife employ, Mean time the radiant ſun, to mortal fight 
We, in eternal peace and conſtant joy. Deſcending ſwift, roll'd down the rapid light. 
Thou Goddeſs- mother, with our fire comply, Then to their ſtarry domes the Gods depart, 


Nor break the ſacred union of the ſky ; The ſhining monuments of Vuican's art: 
Left, rouz'd to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, | Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 
Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the Gods. And Juno flumber'd on the golden bed, 
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BOOK II. 
THE ARGUMENT, _ | a 


The Trial of the Army, and Catalogue of the Forcer. 


Jupiter, in purſuance of the requeſt of Thetis, ſends a deceitful vifion to Agamemnon, perſuading him 
to lead the army to battle; in order to make the Greeks ſenſible of their want of Achilles. The 
general, who is deluded with the hopes of taking Troy without his aſſiſtance, but fears the 
Was — by his abſence and the late plague, as well as by the length of time, contrives 4 
make trial of their diſpoſition by a ſtratagem. He firſt communicates his deſign to the princes in 
council, that he would propoſe a return to the foldiers, and that they ſhould put a ſtop to them if 
the propoſal was embraced. Then he aſſembles the whole hoſt, and upon moving for a return to 
Greece, they unanimouſly agree to it, and run to prepare the ſhips. They are detained by the ma- 
nagement of Ulyſſes, who chaſtiſes the inſolence of Therfites. The affembly is recalled, ſeveral 
ſpeeches made on the occafion, and at length the advice of Neſtor followed, which was, to make a 

| nm muſter of the troops, and to divide them into their ſeveral nations, before they proceeded te 
rr This gives occaſion to the poet to enumerate all the forces of the Greeks and Trojans, and 

a rge cata " i , | | 

The time employed. in this book conſiſts not entirely of one day. The ſcene lies in the Grecian 

camp and upon the ſea- ſhore; toward the end it removes to Troy: | 2 


Now pleaſing fleep had ſeapd each mortal eye, | To benent Tr he YE 
Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie, And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war: 
bids an empty phantom riſe to ſight | 
thus commands the viſion of the night : 
Ai | 


Th' immortals flumber'd on their thrones above; | Then 
All, but the ever wakeful eyes of Jove. | an 


* 


8 
— 9 — and, light as air, 
To Agamemnon's ample tent repair; n 
Bid him in arms draw forth th* embattled train, 
Lead all his Grecians to the duſty plain. 
Declare, 'n now tis given him to deſtroy 
The lofty towers of wide extended Troy. 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend ; 
At 2 ſuit the heaveuly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 
And nodding llion waits th' 9 fall. 
Swift as the word the vain illuſion fled, 
Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atrides' head; 
Cloth'd in the figure of the Pilian (age, ; 
Renown'd for wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 
Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 
And thus the flattering dream deceives the king: 
Can'ſt thou, with all a monarch's cares oppreſt, 
Oh, Atreus ſon !. can'ſt thou indulge thy reit? 
Al fits a chief who mighty 2 
irects in council, aud in war pre ſides, 
To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 
To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe, 
Monarch, awake! tis Tove's commands I bear; 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heavenly care. 
In juſt array draw forth th' embattled train, 
Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain; 
Ev'n now, O king! *tis given thee to deſtroy 
The lofty towers of wide- extended Troy. 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Juno's ſuit the heavenly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted wall, | 
And nodding Ilion waits th' impending fall. 
Awake; but waking, this advice approve, 
And truſt the viſion that deſcends from Jove. 
The _— faid; then vaniſh'd from his 
ight, | 
Refolvesto air, and mixes with the night. 
A thouſand ſchemes the monarch's mind employ ; 
Elate in thought he ſacks untaken Troy : 
Vain as he was, and to the future-blind ; 
Nor ſaw what Jove and ſecret fate deſign'd, 
What mighty toils to either hoſt remain, 
What ſcenes of grief, and numbers of the ſlain ! 
Eager he riſes, and in fancy hears 
The voice celeſtial murmuring in his ears, 
Firſt on his limbs a ſlender veſt he drew, 
gone him next the regal mantle threw ; 
h embroider'd ſandals on his feet were tied, 
The ſtarry faulchion glitter'd at his fide ; 
And laſt his arm the maſfly ſceptre loads, 
Unſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods, 
- Now roſy morn aſcends the court of Jove, 
Lifts up her light, and opers day above. 
The king diſpatch'd his. heralds with commands 
To range the camp, and ſummon all the bands; 
The gathering hoits the monarch's word obey ; 
While ta the fleet Atrides bends his way. 
In his black ſhip the Pylian prince he found; 
There calls a ſenate of the Peers around; 
Th' afſembly plac'd, the king of men expreſt 
The counſeſs labouring in his artful breaſt : 
Friends and confederates ! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 
Late as I flumbey'd in the ſhades of night, 
A.dream'divine appear'd before my fight ; 
ole viſionaty form like Neſtor came, 
Ike fame in habit, and in mien the ſame. 
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In juſt array draw forth th' embattled train, 


The heavenly phantom hover'd o'er'my head, 
And, doſt thou fleep, Oh, Atreus' ſon ? (he ſaid} 
Ill fits a chief whe mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, — in war preſides, 

To whom its ſafety a whole people owes ; 

To waſte long nightgin indolent repoſe. 
Monarch, awake: tis Jove's command I bear, 
Thou and thy glory claim his heavenly care. 


And lead the Grecians to the duſty plain ; 
Ev'n now, O king! *tis given thee to deſtroy 
The lofty towers of wide-extended Troy. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend ; 
At j uno's ſuit the heavenly factions end. 
DeftruRion hangs on yon devoted wall, 

th' impending fall. 


And nodding Ilion * „ee 
the $ obey: 


This hear obſervant, and the C 
The viſion ſpoke, and paſt in air away. 


Now, valiant chiefs! ſince Heav'n itſelf alarms ; But 
Unite, and rouſe the ſons of Greece to arms. An 
But firſt, with caution try what yet they dare, Non 
Worn with nine years of unſucceſstul war! Sine 
To move the troops to meaſure back the main, Our 
Be mine; and your's the province to detain. Ane 
He ſpoke, and ſat; when Neſtor riſing ſaid, Hal 
(Neſtor, whom Pylos' ſandy realms obey'd) Out 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, Lov 
Nor doubt the viſion of the Powers divine; "Tis 
Sent by great Jove to him who rules the hoſt, Our 
Forbid it, Heaven! this warning ſhould be loſt ! Safe 
Then let us haſte, obey the God's alarms, Fly, 
And join. to rouſe the ſons of Greece to arms, Ane 
Thus ſpoke the ſage: The kings without delay E 
Diſſolve the council, and their chief obey : Atr 
The ſceptred rulers lead; the following hoſt Son 
Pour'd forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaſt, Fro 
As from ſome rocky cleft the ſnepherd ſees Bur 
Cluſtering in heaps on heaps the driving bees, The 
Rolling, and blackening, ſwarms ſucceeding And 
ſwarms, | Beſc 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms; Thu 
Duſky they ſpread, a cloſe embody'd crowd, Wit 
And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud. 
So, from the tents and ſhips, a lengthening train The 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the Bea 
Along the region-runs a deafening ſound ; [plain: Wit 
Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling Tot 
Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Jovey (ground. The 
And ſhining ſoars, and elaps her wings above. The 
Nine ſacred heralds now, proclaiming loud Ew'i 
The monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſtening crowd, And 
Soon as the, throngs in order rang'd appear, But 
And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, And 
The king of kings his awful figure rais'd ; $] 
High in his band the golden ſeeptre blaz'd : And 
The golden ſceptre, ot celeſtial frame, Shal 
By Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came In p 
To Pelops he th* immortal gift refign'd ; And 
Th' immortal gift great Pelops left behind, Lie 
In Atreus' hand, which not with Atreus ends, No: 
To rich Thyeſtes next the prize deſcends : One: 
And nqw the mark of Agamemnon's reign, Haſt 
Subjects all Argos, and controls the main. Nor 
On this bright ſceptre now the king reclin'd. P. 
And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech defiga'd : Swif 
Ye ſons of Mars! partake your leader's care, Ulyf 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war + For 


„ 


ay 


of partial Jove with juſtice I complain, 
And nt oracle bellen d in vain. 
A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich'd with ſpoils, 
Now ſhameful flight alone can ſave the hoſt, 
Our blood, our treafure, and our glory loft. 
So Jove decrees, reſiſtleſs lord of all! 5 
At whoſe command whole empires riſe or fall: 
He ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
And towns and armies humbles to the duft. 
What ſhame to Greece a fruitles war to wage, 
Oh, laſting ſhame in every future age 
Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe : 
So ſmall their number, that if wars were ceas'd, 
And Greece triumphant held a general feaſt, 
All rank'd by tens, whole decades when they dine 
Muſt want a Trojan flave to pour the wine. 
But other forces have our hopes o'erthrown, 
And Troy prevails by armies not her own. 
Now nine long years of mighty Jove are run, 
Since firſt the lahours of this war begun: 
Our cordage torn, decay'd our veſſels lie, 
And ſcarce enſure the wretched power to fly. 
Haſte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall : 
Our weeping wives, our tender children call : 
Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away, 
"Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. 
Our ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 
Safe and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 
Fly, Grecians, fly, your ſails and oars employ, 
And dream no more of Heav'n-defended Troy. 
His deep deſign unknown; the hofts approve 
Atrides' ſpeech. The mighty numbers move. 
So roll the billows to th' Icarian ſhore, 
From Eaſt and South when winds begin to roar, 
Burſt their dark manfions in the clouds, and ſweep 
The whitening ſurface of the ruffled deep, 
And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, 
Before the blaſt the lofty harveſt bends : 
Thus oer the field the moving hoſt appears, 
With. nodding plumes, and groves of waving 
ſpears. [feet 
The gathering murmur ſpreads, their trampling 
Beat the looſe ſands, and thicken to the fleet. 
With long-raſounding cries they urge the train 
To fit the ſhips, and launch into the main, 
They toil, they ſweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 
The doubling clamours echo to the ſkies, 
Ev'n then the Greeks had left the hoſtile plain, 
And fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain; 
But Jove's imperial queen their flight ſurvey'd, 
And fighing, thus beſpoke the blue-ey'd maid : 
Shall then the Grecians fly ! O dire diſgrace ! 
And leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious race? 
Shall Troy, ſtall Priam, and th adulterous ſpouſe, 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows ? 
And braveſt chiefs, in Helen's quarrel ſlain, 
Lie unreveng'd on yon deteſted plain? 
No: let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, 
Once more refulgent ſhine n brazen arms, 
Haſte, Goddeſs, alte the fly ing hoſt detain, 
Nor let one ſail be hoiſted on the main. 
Pallas obeys, and from Olympus“ height 
Swift to the ſhips precipitates bir flight; 
Ulyſſes, firſt in public cares, ſhe found, 


For prudent counſel Uke the Gods renown'd ; 


f 
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Oppreſs'd with gen rous grief the hero ſtood, 
A his {le veſſel to the flood. 
And is it thus, divine Laertes“ ſon ! 
Thus fly the Greeks (the martial maid begun) 
Thus to their country bear their own diſgrace, 
And fame eternal leave to Priam's race? . 
Shall beautcaus Helen ſtill remain untreed, - 
Still unreveng'd a thouſand heroes bleed ? 
Haſte, generous Ithacus ! prevent the ſhame, 
Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim. 
Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ, 
And to the immortals truſt the fall of Troy. 
The voice divine confeſs'd the warlike maid, 
Ulyfles heard, nor aninſpir'd obey d: 
Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 
Receiv'd th' imperial ſceptre of command. 
Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 
He runs, he flies, through all the Grecian traing 
Each prince of name, or chief in arms approv'd, 
He fir'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd. 
Warriors, like you, with ſtrengta and wiſdom 
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| By brave examples ſhould confirm the reft. ſbleſt, 


The monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears; 
He tries our courage, but reſents our tears : 
Th' unwary Greeks his fury may provoke 
Not thus the king in ſecret council ſpoke. 
ove loves our chief, from Jove his honour ſprings, 
ware ! for dreadful is the wrath of kings, : 
But if a clamorous vile plebeian roſe, . 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with blows. 
Be till, thou ſlave, and to thy betters yield; 
Unknown alike in council and in field ! . 
Ye Gods, what daſtards would our hoſt command, 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land! 23” a 
Be filent, wretch, and think not here allow'd 
That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping crowd: 
To one ſole monarch [ove commits tht ſway; 
His are the laws, and him let all obey. 
With words like theſe the troops Ulyſſes rul'd, 
The loudeſt filenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. 
Back to th' aſſembly roll'd the thronging train, 
Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the plain. 
Murmuring they move, as when old Ocean roars, 
And heaves huge ſurges to the trembling ſhores: ' 
The groaning banks are burit with bellowing 
ound, 
The rocks. remurmur, and the deeps rebound. 
At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe, 
And a ſtill filence lulls the camp to peace, 
Therſites only clamour'd in the throng, 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue : 
Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpects control'd, 
In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold : 
With witty malice-ſtudious to defame : 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim; 
But chief he glory'd, with licentious ſtyle, 
To lath the great, and monarchs to revile. 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim ; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame; 
His mountain ſhoulders half his breaſt o'erſpread, 
Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long miſhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 
And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt. 
Ulyfles or Achilles ſtill his theme; 
But royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 
Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of every Greek, 


Vert when he ſpoke, yet ſtillthey heard him ſpeaks 


— 
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Sharp wits his voice, which, in the ſurilleſt tone, 


Thus with injurious taunts attack'd the throne : 
Amidſt the glories of ſo bright a reign, 
What moves the great Atrides to complain? 
Tis thine whate'er the warrior's breaſt inflames, 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 
Thy tents are crowded, and thy chefts o'erflow : 
Thus ut full eaſe in heaps of riches roll d. 
What grieves the monarch ? Is it thirſt of gold? 
Say, ſhall we march with our unconquer'd powers, 
(The Greeks and I) to Ilion's hoſtile towers, 
And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 
For Troy to ranſom at a price too dear? 
But ſafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies ; 
Say, would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's prize? 
Or, if thy heart to generous love be led, 
Some captive fair, to bleſs thy kingly bed? 
Whate*er our maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 
lagued with his pride, or puniſh'd for his luſt. 
h women of Achaia! men no more! 
Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore 5 
In loves and pleaſyres on the Phrygian ſhore; 
We may be wanted on ſome buſy 25 ; 
When Hector comes: ſo great Achilles may: 
From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 
And durſt he, as he ought, reſent · that wrong, 
This mighty tyrant were no ty rant long. 
Fierce from his ſeat at this Ulyſſes (prin 
In generous vengeance of the king of kings; 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replies: 
Peace, factious monſter, born to vex the ſtate, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate : 
Curb that impetnous tongue, nor, raſhly vain 


And ſingly mad, aſperſe the ſovereign reign. 


— we not known thee, flave ! of all our hoſt 

man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt? 

Think not the Greeks to ſhameful flight to bring, 

Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of king. 

For our return we truſt the heavenly Powers; 

Ze that their care; to fight like men be ours. 

But grant the hoſt with wealth the general load, 

Except detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd ? 

Suppoſe ſome hero ſhould his ſpoils refign, 

Art thou that hero, could thoſe ſpoils be thine ? 

Gods! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 

And let theſe eyes behold my ſon no more ; 

If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 

To ſtrip thoſe arms thou ill deſerv'ſt to wear, 

Expel the council where our princes meet, 

And ſend thee ſcourg'd and howling thro? the fleet. 
He faid, and cowering as the daſtard bends, 

The weighty ſceptre.on his back deſcends : 

Qn the round bunch the bloody tumors riſe ; 

The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes: 

'Trembling he (at, and, ſhrunk in abject fears, 


From his vile viſage wip'd the ſcalding tears. 


While to his neighbour each exprels'd his thought: 
Ye Gods! what wonders has Ulyſſes wrought ! 
What fruits his conduct and his courage yield; 
Great in the council, glorious in the feld ix 
Generous he rifes in the crown's defence, 

To curb the factious tongue of inſolence. 

Such juſt examples on offenders ſhown, 
Segition filence, and aſſert the throne, 
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"Twas thus Syed voice tne hero prais'd, 
Who, riſing, high th' imperial ſceptre rais'd : 
The blue-ey'd Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 
(In form a herald) bade the crowds attend. 
Th' expecting crowds in ſtill attention hung, 
To hear the wiſdom of bis heavgnly tongue. 
Then deeply thoughttul, pauſing ere he ipoke, 
His ſilence thus the prudent hero broke: 
Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian rade 
With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace. 
Not ſuch at Argos was their generous vow, 
Once all their voice, but, ah forgotten now: 
Ne'er to return, was then the common cry, 
Till Troy's proud ſtructures ſhould in aſhes lie. 
Behold them weeping for their native ſhore : 
What could their wives or helpleſs children more ? 
What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 
And, one ſhort month, endure. the wintery main? 
Few leagues remov'd, we wiſh our peaceful ſeat, 
When the ſhip tofles; and the tempeſts beat: 
Then well may this long ſtay provoke their teary, 
The tedious length of nine revolving years. | 
Not for their grief the Grecian hoſt I blame; 
But vanquiſh'd ! baffled! oh, eternal ſhame ! 
Expect the time to Troy's deſtruction given, 
And try the faith of Chalcas and of Hcaven. 
What paſs'd at Aulis, Greece can witnels bear, 
And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 
Befide a fountain's ſacred brink we rais'd 
Our verdant altars, and the victims blaz d; 
('Twas where the plane · tree ſpreads its ſhades 
around 


und) a : 
The altars heav'd ; and fram the crumbling ground 


A mighty dragon ſhot, of dire portent ; 

From Jove himſglf the dreadful fign was ſent. 
Strait to the tree his ſanguine ſpire he roll'd, 
And curl'd around in many a winding fold. 

The topmaſt branch a mother-bird pofſeſt ; © 
Eight'callow infants fill'd the moſſy neſt ; 

Herſelf the ninth ; the ſerpent, as he hung, 
Stretch'd his black jaws, and eruſh'd the crying 
While hovering near, wit/miſerable moan, [young; 
The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 
The mother laſt, as round the neſt the flew, 


Seiz 'd by the beating wing, the moriſter flew : 


Nor long ſurviv'd; to marble turn'd, he ſtands 
A laſting prodigy on Aulis“ ſands, 

Such was the will of Jove ; and hence we dare 
Truſt in his omen, and ſupport the war. 

For while around we gaze with wondering eyes, 
And trembling ſqught the powers with facritice, 
Full of his God, the reverend Chalcas cried, 

Ye Grecian warriors ! lay your fears aſide. 

This wond'rous ſignal Jove himſelf diſplays, 

Of long, long labours, but eternal praiſe. 

As many birds as by the ſnake were flain, 

So many years the toils of Greece remain; 

But wait the tenth, for Ilion's fall decreed : 
Thus ſpoke the prophet, thus the fates ſucceed. 
Obey, ye Grecians | with ſubmiſſion wait, 

Nor let your flight avert the Trojan fate. 

He ſaid: the ſhores with loud applayſes ſound, 
The hollow ſhips each deafening ſhout rebound. 
Then Neſtor thus---Theſe vain debates forbear, 
Ye talk like children, not like heroes dare. 4 
Where now are all your high reſolves at laſt ? 


ed, your engagements paſt ? 
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Vow'd with libations and with victims then, 
Now vaniſh'd like their ſmoke : the faith of men:! 
While uſeleſs words conſume th? unactive hours, 
No wonder Troy ſo long reſiſts our powers. 
Riſe, great Atrides! and with courage ſway ; 
We march to waz, if thou direct the way. 
But leave the few that dare reſiſt thy laws, 
The mean deſerters of the — cauſe, 
To grudge the conqueſts mighty Jove prepares, 
| Pe 2 with envy our ſucceſsful wars. 
On that great day when firſt the martial train, 
Big with the fate of Thon, plow'd the main, 
Jove on the right, a proſperous ſignal ſent, 
And thunder rolling ſhook the firmament. 
Encourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 
Till every ſoldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 
Till Helen's woes-at full — appear, 
And Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear. 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 
His country's troop to baſe, inglorious flight; 
Stand forth that Greek} and hoiſt his ſail to fly, 
And die the daſtard firſt, who dreads to die. 
But now, O monarch! all thy chiefs adviſe : 
Nor what they offer, thou thyſelf deſpiſe. 
Among thofe councils, let not mine be vain z 
In tribes and nations to divide the train ; 
His ſeparate troops let every leader call, 
Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What chief, or ſoldier, of the numerous band, 
Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 
When thus diſtinct they war, ſhall ſoon be known, 
And what the cauſe of Ilion not o'erthrown ; 
If fate refiſts, or if our arms are flow, 
It Gogs above prevent, or men below. ; 
To him the king : How much thy years excel 
In arts of council, and in ſpeeking well? 
O would the Gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten ſuch ſages as they graat in thee ; 
Such wildom ſoon ſhould Priam's force deſtroy, 
And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty towers of Troy! 
But Jove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 
Ja fierce contention and in vain debates. 
Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 
By me provok'd ; a captive maid the cauſe : 
It &er as friends we join, the Trojan wall 
Muſt ſhake, and heavy will the vengeance fall! 
But now, ye warriors, take a ſhort repaſt: 
And, well-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte. 
His ſharpen'd ſpear let every Greciav wield, 
And every Grecian fix his brazen ſhield ; 
Let all excite the fiery ſteeds of war, 
And all for combat fit the rattling car. 
This day, this dreadful day, let each contend ; 
No reſt, no reſpite, till the ſhades deſcend ; © 
Till darkneſs, or till death, ſhall cover all: 
Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall! 
Till bath'd in ſweat be every manly breaſt, 
With the huge ſhield each brawny arm depreſt, 
Each aching nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 
Who dares, inglorious, in his ſhips to ſtay, 
Who dares to tremble on this ſignal day; 
That wreteh, too mean to fall by martial power, 
The birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 
The monarch ſpoke; and ſtraight a murmur 


roſe, | 
Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, 


| 


T' avert the davgers of the doubtful day, 


| Lhe limbs they ſever from th' 1 
The thighs, ſciected to the Gods, divide. 
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That daſh'd on broken rocks 22 roar, 

And foam al en the 2 ſhore, 
Straight to the tents the troops diſperſing bend, 
The Pres are kindled, and the pax iy 5. . 
With feaſt they ſacrifice, and pray 


A ſteer of five years' age, large hmb'd, and fed, 
Jo Jove's high altar Agamemnon led: 

There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian peers; 
And Neſter firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years. 
Next came Idomeneus, and Tydeus' ſon, 

Ajax the leſs, and Ajax Telamon;- 
Then wiſe Ulyſſes in his rank was plac'd; 
And Menelaus came unbid, the laſt. , . 
The chiefs ſurtound the deſtin'd beaſt, and take 
The ſacred offering of the ſalted cake. 
When thus the king prefers his ſolemn prayer : 
Oh thou! whoſe thunder rends the clouded air, 
Who in the heaven of heavens has ſix d thy throne, 
Supreme of Gods ! unbounded and alone... ** 
Hear! and before the burning ſun deſcends 
Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 
Low in the duſt be laid yon hoſtile ſpires, 
Be Priam's palace ſunk in Grecian fires, : 
In Hector's breaſt be plung'd this ſhining ſword, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes groan around their lord? 
Thus pray'd the chief; his unavailing prayes ' 

Great Jſove retus'd, and toſt in empty air: N 
The God averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, 
Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes 
Their prayers perform'd, the chiefs the rite parſuey 
| The barley ſprinkled, and the victim flew, 


On theſe, in double cauls involy'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lie from every part. 13:42 
From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, - 
While the fat victim feeds the facred fire. F 
The thighs thus (acrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 
T' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, ; 
Each takes his feat, and each receives his ſhares. 
Soon as the-rage-of hunger was ſuppreſt, 
The generous Neſtor thus the prince : 
Now bid thy heralds found the loud alarm, 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms 2 
Now ſeize th' occaſion, now the troops ſurvey, 
And lead to war when Heaven dire&s the way. 
He ſaid ; the monarch itſued his commands; 
Straight the loud heralds call the gathering banda 
The chiefs encloſe their king: the hoſt divide, 
In tribes and nations rank'd on either fide. 
High in the midſt the blue-ey'd Virgin flies 3- 
From rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes; 
The dreadful agis, Jove's immortal ſhield, 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field 
Round the vaſt orb an hundred ferpents roll d. 
Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in 


With this each Grecian's manly breaſt ſhe-warms, 
Swells their bold hearts, and ſtrings their nervous 
No more they ſigh, inglorious, to return, [arms 7 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 

As on ſome mountain, through the lofty grove, - 
The crackling flames aſcend, and blaze above ; 
The fires expanding as the winds ariſe, 
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long beams, and kindle half the Kies: 
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So from the ae arms, and brazen ſhields, 

A gleamy ſplendor flaſh'd along the fields. 

Not leſs their number than th' embody d cranes, 
Or milk-white ſwans in Aſius' watery plains, 
That o'er the windings of Ciyſter's ſprings, [wings; 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling 
Now tower aloft, and courſe in airy rounds ; 
Now light with noiſe; with noiſe the field reſounds. 
Thus numerous and confus'd, extending wide, 
The legions crowd Scamander's flowery fide ; 
With ruſhing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 


Along the river's level meads they ſtand, 

Thick as in ſpring the flowers adorn the land, 

Or leaves the trees; or thick as inſects play, 

The wandering nation of a ſummer's day, 

That, drawn by milky ſteams, at evening hours, 

In gather'd ſwarms ſurround the rural bowers; 

From pail to pail with buſy murmur run 

The gilded legions, glittering in the ſun. 

So throng'd, ſo clofe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtood 

In radiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood, 

Each leader now his ſcattered force conjoins 

In cloſe array, and forms the deepening lines. 

Not with more eaſe, the ſkilful ſhepherd ſwain 

Collects his flocks from thouſands on the plain. 

The King of Kings, majeſtically tall, | 

Towers o'er his armies, and outſhines them all; 

Like ſome proud bull that round the paſtures leads 

His ſubject-herds, the monarch of the meads. 

Great as the Gods, th' exalted chief was ſeen, « 

His ſtrength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien, 

Jove o'er his eyes celeſtial glories ſpread, 

And dawning conqueſt play'd around his head. 
Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 

* All-knowing Goddetfes ! immortal nine! [height, 

Since earth's wide regions, heaven's unmeaſur'd 

And hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your fight, 

(We, wretched mortals! loſt in doubts below, 

But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know) 

Oh, tay what heroes, fir'd by thirſt of fame, 

Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came? 

To count them all, demands a thouſznd tongues, 

A throat of braſs, and adamantine lungs. | 

Daughters of Jove, afliſt ! inſpir'd by you 

The mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue : 

What crowded armies, from what climes they bring, 

Their names, their numbers, and their chiefs, Iſing. 

THE CATALOGUE OF THE SH1PS. | 

The hardy warriors whom Bceotia bred, 

Penelius, Leitus, Prothoenor led: 

With theſe Arceſilaus and Clonius ſtand, . - 

Equal in arms, and equal in command. . 

Theſe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 

And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's watery fields, 

And Schœnos, Scholos, Græa near the main, 

And Mycaleſſia's ample piny plain. 

Thoſe who on Peteon or Ileſion dwell, 

Or Harma where Apollo's prophet fell ; 

Heleon and Hyle, which the ſprings o'erflow ; 

And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low; 

Or in the meads of Haliartus tray, 

Or Theſpis ſacred to the God of Day. 

Oncheſtus, Neptune's celebrated groves; 

Cope, and Thiſbe, fam'd for ſilver doves ; 

For flocks Erythræ, Gliſſa for the vine; 

Platea green, and Nyſa the di une. 


And thundering footſteps ſhake the ſounding ſhore. - 
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And they whom Thebd's well-built walls eneloſe, 
Where Myde, Eutreſus, Corone roſe ; 

And Arne rich, with purple harveſts crown'd ; 
And Anthedon, Bœotia's utmoſt bound. 

Full fifty ſhips they ſend, and each conveys 


" Twice ſixty warriors through the foaming ſeas. 


To theſe ſucceed Aſpledon's martial train, 
Who plough the ſpacious Orchomenian plain. 


Two valiant brothers rule th* undaunted throng, 


Ialmen and Aſcalaphus the ftrong : 
Sons of Aſtyoche, the heavenly fair, | 
Whoſe Virgin charms ſubdued the God of Wat 
(In Actor's court as the retir'd to reſt, E 2 
The ſtrength of Mars the bluſhing maid compreſt), 
Their troops in thirty ſable veſſels ſweep, - 
With equal oars, the hoarſe-reſounding deep. 

The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 
Epiſtrophus and Schedius head the war. 
From thoſe rich regions where Cephiſſus leads 


His filver current throngh the flowery meads ; 


From Panopea, Chryſa the divine, 
Where Anemoria's ſtately turrets ſhine, 
Where Pytho, Daulis, Cypariffus ſtood, 
And fair Lilza views the riſing flood. 
Theſe rang'd in order on the — tide, 
Cloſe on the left, the bold Bœotians fide. 

Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 
Ajax the leſs, Oileus' valiant ſon 
Skill'd to direct the flying dart aright ; 
Swift in purſuit, and active in the fight; 
Him, as their chief, the choſen troops attend, 
Which Beſſa, Thronus, and rich Cynos ſend : 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands, {ſtands, 
And thoſe who dwell where pleaſing er 
And where Boagrius floats the lowly lands, 
Or in fair Taphe's ſylvan ſeats reſide: 
In forty veſſels cut the liquid tide. 
Eubca next her martial ſons prepares, 
And ſends the brave Abantes to the wars : 


| Breatbing revenge, in arms they take their way 
From Chalcis' walls, and ſtrong Eretria 


Th” Itteian fields for generous vines renown'd, 
The fair Cariſtos, and the Styrian ground ; 
Where Dios from her towers o'erlooks the plain, 
And high Cerinthus views the neighbouring main, 
Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair; 
Their hands diſmiſs not the long lance in air; 
But with portended ſpears in fighting fieids, 
Pierce the tough corſelets and the brazen ſhields 
Twice twenty ſhips tranſport the warlike bands, 
Which bold Elphenor, fierce in arms, commands. 

Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the main, 
Led by Mneſtheus through the liquid plain, 


| (Athens the fair, where great Erectheus ſway d, 


That ow'd his nurture to the blue-eyed Maid, 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 

Him Pallas plac'd amidſt her wealthy fane, 
Ador'd with ſacrifice and oxen ſlain ; 

Where, as the years revolve, her altars blaze, 
And all the tribes reſound the Goddeſs? praiſe) 
No chief like thee, Mneſtheus !- Greece could yield, 
Jo marſhal armies in the duſty field, 
Th? extended wings of battle to diſplay, 

Or cloſe th* embody'd hoſt in firm array. 

Neſtor alone. improv'd by length of days, 


| For martial conduct bore an equal praiſg. 


eloſe, 
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With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 

hom the gigantic Telamon commands; [courſe, 
In twelve black ſhips to Troy they ſteer their 
And with the great Athenians join their force. 
Next move to war the generous Argive train 
From high Trœzenè, and Maſeta's plain, 


And fair gina circled by the main: 


Whom ſtrong Tyrinthe's lofty walls ſurround, 

And Epidaur with viny harveſts crown'd ; 

And where fair Aſinen and Hermion ſhow 

Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 

Theſe by the brave Euryalus were led, 

Great Sthenelus, and greater Dlomed, 

But chief Tydides bore the ſovereign ſway ; 

In four- core barks they plough the watery way. 
The proud Mycenè arms her martial powers, 

Cleonè, Corinth, with imperial towers, 

Fair Aræthyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 

And Ægeon, and Adraſtus* ancient reign; 

And thoſe who d well along the ſandy ſhore, 

And where Pellenè yields her fleecy ſtore, 

Where Helice and Hypereſia lie, 

And Gonoefſa's ſpires ſalute the ſky. 

Great Agamemnon rules the numerous band, 

A hundred veſſels in long order ſtand, 

And crowded nations wait his dread command. 

High on the deck the king of men appears, 

And his refulgent arms in triumph wears ; 

Proud of his hoſt, unrivall'd of his reign, 

In ſilent pomp he moves along the main. þ 
His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 

The hardy Spartans exercis'd in arms; 

Phares and Bryſia's valiant troops, and thoſe 

Wuom Lacedzmon's lofty hills enc loſe: 

Or Meſſe's towers for ſilver doves renown'd, 

Amycla, Laas, Augia's happy ground, 

And thoſe-whom Getylos low walls contain, 

And Helos, on the margin of the main : 

Theſe, o'er the bending ocean, Helen's cauſe, 

In fixty ſhips with Menelaus draws : 

Eager and loud from 'man to man he flies, 

Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes; 

While, vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 

The fair-one's grief, and ſees her falling tears. 
In ninety ſail, from Pylo's ſandy coaſt, 

Neſtor the ſage conducts his choſen hoſt: 

From Amphigenia's ever fruitful land ; 

Where AÆpy high, and little Pteleon ftand ; 

Where beauteous Arenè her ſtructures ſhows, 

And Thryon's walls Alpheus' ſtreams encloſe : 

And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyris' diſgrace, 

Superior once of all the tunetul race, 

Till, vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove 

To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling [ove ! 

Too daring bard ! whoſe unfucceſsful pride 

Th* immortal Muſes in their art defy'd. 

Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day 

Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away ; 

No more his heavenly voice was heard to ſing, 

His hand no more awak'd the filver ſtring. 
Where under high Cyllene, crown'd with wood, 

The ſhaded tomb of old Ægyptus ſtood ; 

From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea's bordering towns, 

The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 

Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove ; 

And Stymphelus with her ſurrounding grove, 

Parrhaſia, on her ſnowy cliffs reclin'd, 


Ad high Exiſps ſhook by wintery wind, 


1 


Or till their fields along the coaſt oppos d; 
Or where fair Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 


1 


— 


_ 
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And fair Mantinea's ever-pleafing fite 3 4 
In ſixty fail th* Arcadian bands unite. 

Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head, 
(Anczus' ion) the mighty ſquadron led. 
Their ſhips, ſupply'd by Agamemnon's care, . 
Through roaring ſeas the wondering warriors bear; 
The firſt to battle on th' appointed plain, 
But new to all the dangers of the main. 

Thoſe, where fair Elis and Bupraſium join; 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus confine, 

And bounded there where o'er the valleys roſe 
The Olenian rock; and where Alifium flows; 
Beneath tour chiefs (a numerous army} came : 
The ſtrength and glory of th* Epean name. 

In ſeparate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 
Each leads ten veſſels through the yielding tide. 
One was Amphimacus, and Thalphius one 
(Eurytus? this, and that Teatus (on) ; 

Diores ſprung from Amarynceus' line; 

And great Polyxenes, of torce divine. 

But thoſe who view fair Elis o'er the ſeas 

From the bleſt iflands of th' Echinades, - 

In forty veſſels under Meges move, 

Begot by Phileus the belov'd of Jove. _ 

To ſtrong Dulichium from his fire he fled, - 


| And thence to Troy his bardy warriors led. 


Ulyfles followed ag the watery road, 
A chief, in wiſdom equal to a God. 


With thoſe who Cephalenia's iſle enclosd, 


Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, - 
Where Zyilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 
Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 
Theſe in twelve galleys with vermilion 
Beneath his conduct ſought the Phrygian ſhoreg, 
Thoas came next, Andremon's valiant ſon, 
From Pleuron's walls, and chalky Calydon, 
And rough Pylene, and th' Olemian ſteep, 
And Chalcis beaten by the rolling deep. 4 
He led the warriors from th* AÆtolian ſhore, - 
For now the ſons of Oeneus were no more? 
The glories of the mighty race were fled ; 
Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead ! 
To Thoas care now truſt the martial train, 
His forty vefels follow through the main. 
Next eighty barks the Cretan king commands, 


Of Gnoſſus, Lictus, and Gortyna's bands, 


And thoſe who dwell where Rhytion's domes ariſe,, 
Or white Lycaſtvs glitters to the ſkies, ' 
Or where by Phceitus filver Jardan runs; _ 
Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. 
Theſe march'd, Idomeneus, beneath thy care, 
And Merion, dreadful as the God of war, 
Tlepolemus, the fon of Hercules, 
Led nine ſwift veſſels through the ſtormy ſeas; 
From Rhodes with everlaſting ſunſhine bright, 
Jalyſſus, Lindus, and Camirus white. 
His captive mother fierce Alcides bore, 
From Ephyr's walls, and Selle's winding ſhore, 
Where mighty towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 
And ſaw their biooming warriors early ſlain. 
The hero, when to manly years he grew, 
Alcides' uncle, old Licymnius, flew ; od 
For this, conſtrain'd to quit his native place 
And ſhun the vengeance of the Herculean race; 


A fleet he built, and with a numerous train 


Of willing exiles, wander d o'er the main; 


4 


. 
Where, many ſoas and muny ſufferings paſt, 
On happy Rhodes the chief arriv'd at laſt ; 
There in three-tribes divides his native band, 
And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; 
Fncreas'd and profper'd in their new abodes, 
By mighty Jove, the fire of men and Gods; 
With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 
And ſhowers of wealth deſcending from the ſkies. 
Three ſhips with Nireus ſought the Trojan ſhore, 
Nireus, whom Aglae to Charopus bore, | 
Nireus, in faultleſs ſhape. and blooming grace, 
The lovelieſt youth of all the Greciun race; 
Pelides only match'd his early charms ; 8 
But few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in arms: 
Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 
Of thoſe Calydnz's ica-girt ifles contain 
With them the youth of Nyſyrus fepair, 
Caſus the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair; 
On, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 
Till great Alcides made t ie realms obey : 
Theſe Antiphus and bold Phidippus brin 
Sprung from the God by Theflalus the king. 
Now, Muſe, recount Pelafgic Argos powers, 
From Alos, Alopè, and Trechin's towers: 
From Phthia's ſpacious vales ; and Hella, bleſt 
With female beauty far beybnd the reſt. 
Full fifty hips beneath Achilles' care; 
'Th' Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; 
Theſſalians all; though various in their name; 
The ſame their nation, and the chief the ſame. 
But now, inglorious, ſtretch'd along the ſhore, 
They hear the brazen voice of war no more; 
No more the foe they fate in dire array ; 
_ Cloſe in his fleet the angry leader lay; 
Since fair Briſcis-from his arms was torri, 
The nobleſt ſpoil from ſack d Lyrneſſus borne. 
Then, when the chief the Theban walls o'erthtew, 
And the bold ſons of great Evenus ſlew. 
There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of care, 
But ſoon to riſe in ſl r, blood, and war. 
To theſe the youth of Phylace ſucceed, 
Itona, famous for her fleecy breed, | 
And graſſy Pteleon deck'd with cheerful greens, 
The bowers of Ceres, and the ſylvan ſcenes, 
Sweet Pyrrhaſus, with blooming flowrets crown'd, 
And Antron's watery dens, and cavern'd 
Theſe own'd as chief Proteſilas the brave, 
Who now lay ſilent in the gloomy grave: 
The firſt who boldly touch'd the Trojan ſhore, 
And dy'd a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore; 
There lies, far diſtant from his native plain; 
Unfiniſh'd his proud palaces remain, 
And his ſad conſort beats her breaſt in vain. 
His troops in forty ſhips Podarces led, 
Iphicles? ſon, and brother to the dead; 
Nor he unworthy to command the hoſt; 
Yet ſtill they mourn'd their ancient leader loſt. 
The men who Glaphyra's fair ſoil partake, 
Where hills encircle Bœbe's lowly lake. 
Where Phzere hears the neighbouring waters fall, 
Or proud Ivclus lifts her airy wall, N 
In ten black ſhips embark d for Ilion's ſhore, 
With bold Eumylus, whom Alceſte bore: 
All Pelias' race Alceſts far outſhin'd, 
The grace and glory of the heauteous kind. 
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| Or where through flowery Tempè Fene us ſtray d 
{| (The region ſtretch'd beneath his mighty ſhade) ; 


With PhiloRetes ſail d, whoſe matchleG art 
From the tough bow directs the feather'd dart. 
Seven were his ſhips; each veſſel fifty row, 
Sxill'd in his fcience of the dart and bow. 
But he lay raging en the Lemnian ground, 
A poiſonqus Hydra gave the burning wound; 
There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 
Whom-Greece at length ſhall with, nor wiſh in 
His forces Medon led from Leninos' ſhore, «vain, 
Oileus' fon, whom beauteous Rhena bore. ſtain'd, 
Th' Oechalian race, in thoſe high towers con- 
Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reign's, 
Or where her humbler turrets Tricca rears, 
Or where Ithomt, rough with rocks, appears; 
In-thirty ſail the ſparkling waves divide, 
Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 
To theſe his Mull their * Parent-God imparts, 
Divine profeſſors of the healing arts. 
The bold Qtmenian and Aſterian bands 
In forty barks Eurypylus commands, 
Where Titan bides his hoary head in ſnow, 
And where Hyperia's filver fountains flow. 
Thy troops, Argiffa, Polypœtes leads, 
And Eleon, ſhelter'd by Olympus ſhades, 
Gyrtone's warriors; and where Orthe lies, 
And Oleoſſon's chalky cliffs ariſe. 
Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, 
The fruit of fair Hippodame's embrace, 42 
(That day when, hurl'd from Pelion's cloudy head, 
To diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fled) 
With Polypetes join'd in equal ſway 
Leontes leads; and forty ſhips obey. : 
In twenty fail the bold Perrhzbians came 
From Cyphus; Guneus was their leader's name. 
With theſe the Enians join'd, and thoſe who freeze 
Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees; 
Or where the pleaſing Titareſius glides, 
And into Peneus rolls his eaſy tides; 
Yet o'er the filver ſurface pure they flow, 
The ſacred ſtream unmix'd with ſtreams below, 
Sacred and awful! From the dark abodes 
Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of Gods 
Laſt under Prothous the Magneſians ſtood, 
Prothous the ſwift, of old Tenthedron's blood ; 
Whodwel! where Pelion, crown'd with piny bouglis, 
Obſcures. the glade, and nods his ſhaggy brows { 


In forty {able barks they ſtemm'd the mai n. 
Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian train. 
Say next, O Muſe ! of all Achaia breeds, 
Who braveſt fought, or reiqn'd the nobleſt ſeeds ? 

Eumeleus' mares were foremoſt in the chace, 

As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race: 

Bred where Pieria's fruitful fountains flow, 

And train'd by him who bears the ſilver bow. 
Fierce in their ght, their noſtrils breath'd a flame, 
Their height, their colour, and their age the ſame; 
O'er fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 
And break the ranks, and thunder through the war. 
Ajax in arms the firſt renown acquir'd, | | 
While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retir'd | 
(His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his, th' uprivall'd race of heavenly ſteeds). 
But Thetis' ſon now ſhines in arms no more; 

His troops. neglected on the ſandy ſhore, . 


| 

& 

The troops Methone or Thaumachis yields, | 
— EIN | 2 f 
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In empty air their ſportive javelins throw, 
whirl the diſk, or bend an idle bow: 

Unſtain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand ; 
Th' immortal ceurſers graze along the ftrand; 
But the brave chiefs th* inglorious life deplor'd, 
And wandering o'er the camp, requir'd their lord. 

Now, like a deluge, covering all around, 
The ſhining armies ſwept _ the ground: 
Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 
Floats the wide field, and blazes to the ſkies: 
Earth groan'd beneath them ; as when angry Jove 
Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 
On Airmè when he the thunder throws, 
And fires Typhæus with redoubled blows, 
Where Typhon, preſt beneath the burning load, 
Still feels the fury of th' avenging God. 

But various Iris, Joye's commands to bear, 

of winds through liquid air; 

Trojan chiefs the found, 
The old cc uſulting, and the youths around. 


Folites' ſhape, the monatch's ſon, ſhe choſe, 


Who from AÆſetes' tomb. obſerv'd the foes, 

High on the mound ; from whence in 

The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 

In this diſſembled fora, ſhe haſtes to bring 

The unwelcome meſſage to the Phrygian king : 
Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls, 

War, horrid war, approaches to your walls ! 

Aſſembled armies oft have I beheld ; 

But ne*er till now ſuch numbers cha 

Thick as autumnal leaves or driving fand, 

The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 

Thou, godlike Hector! all thy force employ, 

Aſſemble all th* united bands of Troy; 

In juſt array let every leader call 

The foreign troops; this day demands them all. 
The voice divine the mighty chief alarms ; 

The council breaks, the warriors ruſh to arms. 

The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 

Nations on nations till the duſky plain. 

Men, ſteeds, and chariots, ſhake the . trembling 


ground ; 
S The tumult thickens, and the ſxies reſound. 


Amidſt the plain iu fight of Ilion ſtands 
A rifing mount, the work of human hands; 
(This for Myrinne's tomb th' Immortals know, 
Though calÞ'd Bateia in the world below) * 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 
Th' auxiliar troops and Trojan hoſt appear. 
The godlike Hector, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods his plumy creſt : 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. 
Divine Zneas brings the Dardan race, 
Anchiſes' fon by Venus ſtol'n embrace, 
Born in the ſhades of Ida's ſecret grove, 
(A mortal mixing with the * of Love) 
Archilochus Arcamas divide 
The warrior's toils, and combat by his ſide. 
Who fair Zeleia's wealthy vallies till, 
Faſt by the foot of Ida's ſacred. hill; 
Or drink, Aſepus, of thy fable flood: 
Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood, 
To whom lis art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, 


Grac'd with the preſents of his ſhafts and bow. 


From rich Apaxus and Adreſtia's rowers, 
High Teree's ſummit£, and Pityea's bowers ; 


d the field. 
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From theſe the congregated troops obey 
Young Amphius“ and Adraſtus“ equal ſway: _ 
Old Merops' ſons ; whom, ſkill'd in fates to come, 
The fire forewarn'd, and propheſy'd their doom : 
Fate urg'd them on! the fire forewarn'd in vain, 
They ruſh'd to war, and perifti'd on the plain. 
From Practiusꝰ itream, Percote's paſture lands, 
And Seſtos and Abydos' neighbouring ſtrands, 
From great Ariſba's walls and Selle's coaſt, 
Aſius —— conducts his hoſt : 
High on his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 
The fierce Pelaſgi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Lariſſa's ever- fertile ground: 


| In equal arms their brother leaders ſhine 


Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 

Next Acamus and Pyreus lead their hoſts” 

In dread array, from Thracia's wintery coaſts ; 
Round the bleak realms where Helleſpontus roars, 
And Boreas beats the hoarſe-reſvuunding ſhores. 

With great Evphemys the Ciconiaus move, 
Sprung from Trazenian Ceus, lov'd by Jove« 

Pyræchmus the Pœonian troops attend. 

Skill'd in the fight, their crooked boys to bend: 
From Axius' ample bed he leads them on, 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon; 
Axius, that ſwells with all his neighbouring rills, 
And wide around the floating region fills. 

The Paphlagonians Pylemenes rules, | 
Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules, 
Where Erythinus' riſing clifts are ſeen, 
Thy groves of box, Cytorus ! ever green; 

And where gyalus and Cromna he, 
And lofty Seſamus invades the ſky ; [flowers, 


| 


And where Parthenius, roll'd through banks ot 


| Reflects her bordering palaces and bowers. 
Here march'd m arms the Halizonian band, 
Whom Odius and Epiſtropheus command. 
From thoſe far regions where the ſun refines 
The ripening filver in Alybean mines. 
There mighty Chromis led the Myſian train, 
And augur — infpir'd in vain, 
For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 
Roll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 
Phorcis and brave Aſcanius, here unite 
The Aſcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 
Of thoſe who round Mzoma's realms reſide, 
Or whom the vales in ſhades of Tmolus hide, 


{| Meftles and Antiphus the charge partake ; 
Born on the banks of Gyges' filent lake. 


There, from the fields where wild Mzander flows, 
High Mycale, and Latmos' ſhady brows, 

And proud Miletes, came the Carian throngs, 
With mingled clamours, and with. barbarous 
tongues. f | 

Amphimachus and Nauſtes guide the train, 
Nauſtes the bold, Amphimachus the vain, b 
Who, trick d with gold, and glittering on his car, 
Rode like a woman to the field of war, 2 


Fool that he was! by ferce Achilles flain; 


The river ſwept him to the briny main: 
There whelm'd with waves the gaudy warrior 


The valiant victor ſeiz'd the golden goon, (lies; 


The forces lait in fair array ſuccee 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead; 
The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 


Where gulpby Xanthus foams along the fields, 
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T avs by their leader's care each martial band 
Moves into ranks, and ſtretches o'er the land. 
With ſhouts the Trojans raſhing from afar, 
Proclaim'd their motions, and provok'd the war; 
So when inclement winter vex the plain 
With piercing froſts, or thick-deſcending rain, 
To warmer ſoas, the cranes embody'd fly, 
With noiſe, and order, through the mid-way ſky ; 
To pigmy nations wounds and death they bring, 
And all the war deſcends upon the wing. 
Nit ſilent, breathing rage, reſolv'd and ſxilld 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field, 
Swift march the Greeks : the rapid duſt around 
Darkening ariſes from the labour*d ground. 
Thus from his flaggy wings when Notus ſheds 
A night of yapours round the mountain-heads, 
Swift gliding miſts the duſky fields invade, 
To thieves more grateful than the midnight ſhade ; 
While ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks ſurvey, 
Loſt and confus'd amidſt the thicken'd day: 
So, wrapt in gathering duſt, the Grecian train, 
A moving cloud, ſwept on, and hid the plain. 
Nov front to front the hoſtile armies ſtand, . 
Eager of fight, and only wait command; 
When, to the van, beſore the ſons of fame 
Whom Troy ſent forth, the beartevus Paris came, 
In form a God ! the panther's ſpeckled hide 
Flow'd o'er his armour with an eafy $ avg 
His bended bow acroſs his ſhoulders flung, 
His ſword beſide him negligently hung, 
Two pointed (pears he ſhook with gallant grace, 
And dar'd the braveft of the Grecian race. 
As thus, with glorious air and proud diſdain, 
He boldly ſtalk'd, the foremoſt on the plain, 
Him Menelaus, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 
With heart elated, and with joyful eyes: 
So joys a lion, if the branching deer, 
Or mountain goat, his bulky prize, appear ; 
Eager he ſeizes and devours the flain; 
Preſt by bold youths and baying dogs in vain. 


BOOK III. 


THE ARGUMENT, 1 


The Duel of Menelaus and Paris. 


The armies being ready to engage, a ſingle combat is agreed upon between Menelaus and Paris (by 
the intervention of Hector) for the determination of the war. Iris is ſent to call Helena to behold 
the fight. She leads her to the walls of Troy, where Priam fat with his counſellors, obſerving the 
Grecian leaders on the plain below, to whom Helen gives an account of the chief of them. 
kings on either part take the ſolemn oath for the conditions of the combat. The duel enſues; 
wherein Paris being overcome, he is ſnatched away in a cloud by Venus, and tranſported to his 
apartment. She then calls Helen from the walls, and brings the lovers together. Agamemnon, on 
the part of the Greeians, demands the reſtoration of Helen, and the performance of the articles. 

- The three and twentieth day ſtill continues throughout this book. The ſcene is ſometimes in 

the fields before Troy, and ſometimes in Troy itſelf. - * | | 


Thus, fond of a, with a furious bound, 
In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 
From his high chariot : him, approaching near, 
The beauteous champion views with marks of 
Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, {fear ; 
And ſhuns the fate he well deſerv'd to find. 
As when ſome ſhepherd, from the ruſtling trees 
S hot forth to view, a ſcaly ſerpent ſees; 
Trembling and pale, he ſtarts with wild affright, 
And all confus'd precipitates his flight : 
So from the king the ſhining warrior flies, 
And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trojans lies. 
As God-like Hector fees the prince retreat, 

He thus upbraids him with a generous heat: 
Unhappy Paris! but to women brave: 
So fairly form'd, and only to deceive ! 
Oh, hadſt thou died when firſt thou ſaw'ſt the light, 
Or died at leaſt before thy nuptial rite: 
A better fate than vainly thus to boaſt, 
And fly, the ſcandal of the Trojan hoſt, 
Gods! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſee 
Their fears of danger undeteiv*d in thee ! 
Thy figure promis'd with a martial air, 
But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form ſo fair, 
In former days, in all thy gallant pride 
When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtemm'd the tide; 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
And crowds ſtood wondering at the paſſing ſhow; 
Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mien, 
You met th' approaches of the Spartan queen, 
Thus from her realm convey*'d the beauteous prize, 
And“ both her warlike lords outſhin'd in Helen's 

eyes? : * 
This deed, thy foes delight, thy own diſgrace, 
Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race; | 
This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd fight ; 
Or haſt thou injurd whom thou dar'ſt not right! 
Soon to thy coſt the field would make thee know 


Thou keep'ſt the conſort of a braver foes 
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Thy graceful form inſtilling ſoft deſire, 
Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver lyre, 
Beauty and youth; in vain to theſe you truſt, 
When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt : 
'Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 

S Cruſh the dire author of his country's woe. 

His ſilence here, with bluſhes, Paris breaks; 
'Tis juſt, my brother, what your anger ſpeaks * 
But who like thee can boaſt a ſoul ſedate, 

So ſirmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate? 
Thy force like ſteel a temper'd hardneſs ſhows, 


Like ſteel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous ſwain, 
With falling woods to ſtrow the waſted plain : 
Thy gifts I praiſe ; nor thou deſpiſe the charms 
With which a lover golden Venus arms; 


No wiſh can gain them, but the Gods beſtow. 
Yet, would'lf 

ſtand, 
The Greeks and Trojans ſeat on either hand; 
Then let a Mid- ray pace our hoſts divide, 
And on that ſtage of war the cauſe be try'd : 
By Paris there the Spartan King be fought, 


And who his rival can in arms ſubdue, 
His be the fair, and his the treaſure too. 


And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 


Held by the midit, athwart ; and near the foe 
Advanc'd with ſteps majeſtically flow ; 


Their ſtones and arrows in a mingled ſhower, 


Forbear, ye warriors ! lay the darts aſide : 

A parley Hecbor aſks, a meſſage bears, 

We know him by the various plume he wears. 

Aw'd by his high command the Greeks attend, 

The tumult filgnce, and the fight ſuſpend. 

While from Ge centre Hector rolls his eyes 

On either hoſt, and thus to both applies: 

Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands! 

What Paris, author of the war, demands. 

Your ſhining ſwords within the ſheath reſtrain, 

And pitch your lances in the yielding plain. 

Here in the midſt, in either army's light, 

He dares the Spartan Ring to ſingle fight ; 

And wills, that Helen and the Tati ſpoil 

That caus'd the conteſt, ſhall reward the toil. 

Let theſe the brave triumphant victor grace, 

And differing natioas part in leagues dt peace. 
He ſpoke : in ſtill ſuſpenſe on either fide 

Each army ſtood : the Spartan chief reply'd : 
Me too, ye warriors, heat, whoſe fatal right 

A world engages in the toils of fight, 

To me the labour of the feld reſign ; 

Me Paris injur d; all the war be mine. 

Fall that he muſt, beneath bis rival's arms; 

And live the reſt, ſecure of future harms. 

Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite, 

To Earth a ſable, to the Sun a white, 

Prepare, ye Trojans! while a third we bring 

Select to Tove, th' inviolable king. 
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Still.edg*d to wound, and till untit'd with blows. 


Soft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing, outward ſhow, 


thou have the proffer'd combat 


For beauteous Helen and the wealth ſhe brought: 


Thus with a laſting league your toils may ceaſe, 
Thus may the Greeks review their native ſhore, 
Much fam'd for generous ſteeds, for beauty more. 
He ſaid. The challenge Hector heard with joy, 
Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Troy, 
„ 
While round his dauntleſs head the Grecians pour 


Then thus the monarch great Atrides cry'd ; 
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Let reverend Priam in the truce engage, 
And add the ſanction of conſiderate age; R 
His ſons are faithleſs, headlong in debate, 
And, youth itſelf an empty wavering ſtate: , 
Cool age advances venerably wiſe, ? 
Turns on all hand its deep-diſcerhting eyes; 
Sees what befel, and what may yet betall, 
Concludes from both, and beſt provides for all. 
The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt, 
And peaceful proſpeCts dawn in every breaſt. __ 
Within the lines they drew their ſteeds around, 
Aud from their chariots ifluet on the ground : 
Next all, unbuckling the rich mail they wore, © 
Lay'd their btight arms along the ſable ſhore. 
On either ſide the meeting hoſts are ſeen, a 
With lances fix'd, and cloſe the ſpace between. 
Two heralds now, diſpatch'd to Troy, invite 
The Phrygian monarch to the peaceful rite ; 
Talthyhius haſtens to the fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Jove, th* inviolable king. Fg 
Mean time, to beauteous Helen, from the ſkiey 


% 


| The various Goddeſs of the rainbow flies . 


(Like fair Laodice in form and face n 
The lovelieſt nymph of Priam's royal race). 

Her in the palace, at her loom ſhe found; 

The golden web her own ſad ſtory crowd. | 
The Trojan wars ſhe weav'd (herſelf the prize) 
And the dire triumph of her fatal eyes. . 
To whom the Goddeſs of the painted bow: 
Approach and view the wond'rous ſcedes below. 
Each hardy Greek, and valiaat Trojan Knight, © 
So dreadful late, and furious for the fight, 
Now reſt their ſpears, or lean upon ie ſhields ; 
Ceas'd is the war, and Ment all the fields.” 


| Paris alone and Sparta's king advance, 


In ſingle fight to toſs the beamy lance; 

Each met in arms, the fate of combat tries, 

Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prizes 
This ſaid; the many=colour'd maid inſpires 

Her huſband's love, and wakes her former fires ; - 

Her country, parents, all that once were dear, 

Ruſh to her thoughts, and force a tender tear. 

O'er her fair face a ſnowy veil me threw, 2 

And, ſoftly ſighing, from the loom withdrew 3 

Her handmaids Clymene and Zthra wait 

Her ſilent fobtſteps to the Scezan gate. 
There ſat the Eber of the Trofan ra 

(Old Priam's chiefs, and moſt in Priam's gra 

The king the firſt; Thymcetes at his ſide) 1-1 

Lampus and Clytius, long in council tryd ; 

Panthus, and Hicetion, once the ſtrongg 

And next, the wiſeſt of the reverend throng) nA 

Antenor grave, and ſage Ucalogwni 7 

Lean'd on the walls, and baſk'd before the fam. 

Chiefs, who no more in bloody fights engage, 

But wiſe through time, and narrative with ge,, 

In ſuramer-days like graſhoppers rejoice; ''7 4 

A bloodleſs race, that ſend a feeble voice. 

Theſe when the Spartan queen approach'd the 

tower, | 1 

In ſecre: own'd reſiſtleſs beauty's power: 

They cried, No wonder ſuch celeſtial charms 

For nine long years have ſet the world in arms; 

What winning graces! what majeſtiomien! 

She moves a Goddeſs, and ſhe looks a Queen 

Yet hence, oh Heaven ! convey that fatal face, 

And from deſtruction ſave the ms ey race. 


" 


The good old priam Welcom'd her, and cried, 
Approach, my child, and grace thy father's ſide. 
See on the plain thy Grecian ſpouſe appears, 


The friends and kindred of thy former years j 


No crime of thine our preſent ſufferings draws, 
Not thou, but Heaven's diſpoſing will, the caule ; 
The Gods theſe armies and this force employ, 


Put lift thy eyes, and ſay what Greek is he 
(Far as from hence theſe aged orbs can ſee) 
Around whoſe brow ſuch martial graces ſhine, 
So tall, ſo awful, and alnoft divine F 
Though ſome of larger ſtature tread the green, 
None match his grandeur and exalted mien: 
He ſeetns a monarch, and his country's pride, 
Thus ceas'd the King; and thus the fair replied : 
Before thy preſence, father, I appear 
With corſcious ſhame and reverential fear. 
Ah! had I died, ere to theſe walls I fled, 
Falſe to my country and my naptial bed; 
My brothers, friends, and daughter left behind, 
Falſe to them all, to Paris only kind? 
or this 1, monrn, till grief or dire diſeaſe 
Shall waſte the form, whoſe crime it was te pleaſe. 
| king, of kings, Atrides, you farvey, 
reat in the war, and great in arts of ſway: 
My brother once, before my days of ſhame; 
And oh ! that fill he bore a brother's name 
With wonder Priam view'd the godlike man, 
Extoll'd.the happy prince, and thus began: 
O bleſt Atrides I born to proſperous fate, | 
bare monarch of a mighty ſtate ! : 
ow vaſt thy empire? Of yon matchleſs train 
' What numbers loſt, what numbers yet remain? 
In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, 
In ancient time, when Otreus fill'd the throne, | 


- 


_——_ 


When, godlike Mygdon led their troops of horſe, || 


And I, to join them, rais'd the Trojan force: 
Againſt the manlike Amazons we ſtood, 4 
And Sangar's ſtream ran purple witk their blood, 
But far inferior thoſe, in martial grace 
And ſtrength of numbers, to this Grecian race. 
This faid, once more he view'd the warrier- 
x tram: f 
What's he whoſe arms lie ſcatter'd en the plain: 
Broad is his breaſt, his ſhoulders larger ſpread, 
Nr great Atrides overtops his head. | 
or yet appear his care and conduct ſwall; 
From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. 
The ſtately ram thus meafures o'er the ground. 
And, maſter of the flock, ſurveys them round. 
Then Helen thus: Whom your diſcerning eyes 
Have ſingled out, is Ithacus the wite : f 
A barren iſland boaſts his glorious birth: 4 
His fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious earth. 
Antenor took the word, and thus began: 
Myſelf, O king f have ſeen that wond'rous man: 
- When truſting Jove and hoſpitable laws, 
To Troy he came, to plead the Grecian cauſe ; 
(Great Menelaus vrg'd the ſame requeſt) 
My houſe was honour'd with each royal gueſt; 
1 knew their perſons, and admir'd they parts, 
th brave in arms, and both approv'd in arts. 
Erect, the Spartan moſt erigag'd our view; 
Ulyſſes ſeated greater reverence drew. | 
When Atreus' ſen harangu'd the liſtening train, 


Juſt was his ſenſe, and his expreſſion plain, 


: 
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Tue hoftile Gods conſpire the fate of Troy. | 
i 


His words ſuccinct, yet full, without a fault; 
He ſpoke no more than juſt the thing he ought. 
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But when Ulyſſes roſe, in thought profound, 7 
His modeſt eyes he fixt upon the ground, Wh 
As one un{kill'd or dumb, he ſeem'd to ſtand, Eter 
Nor rais'd his head, nor ſtretch'd his ſcepter'd hand; Fro 
But, when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! Tho 
Soft as the fleeces of deſcending fnows, lofe: 
The copious accents fall with eaſy art; Whe 
Melting they fall, and fink into the heart For 
| Wondering we hear, and fix'd in deep ſurpriſe; Hea! 
Our ears refute the cenſure of our eyes. Gre 
Ihe king then aſk'd (as yet the camp he view The 

What chief is that, with giant ſtrength endued; And 
| Whoſe brawny ſhoulders, and whofe ſwelling chett, WW If by 

And lofty ſtature, far exceed the reſt ? Be h 

Ajax the great (the beauteous queen replied) Th' 

| Himſelf a hoſt: the Grecian ſtrength and pride. And 
See! bold Idomeneus fuperior towers h Thus 
Amidit yon circle of his Cretam powers, Arm: 
Great as a God ! I ſaw him once before, W 
With Meyelaus, on the Spartan ſhore, And 
The reſt I know, and could in order name; The 
All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. And 
Let two are wanting of the numerous train, From 
| Whom long my eyes have ſought, but ſought it And 
| Caſtor and Pollux firſt in martial force, . Whil 
One bold on foot, and one renown'd for horle. Hear 
My brothers theſe ; the ſame our native ſhore, And 1 
One houſe contain'd us, as one mother bore. Shed 
| Perhaps the chiefs, from warlike toils at eaſe, May 
| For diſtant Troy refus'd to ſail the ſeas: And 

Perhaps their fwords ſome nobler quarrel draws, Thu 

| Aſham'd to combat in their ſiſter's cauſe. Whic 
So ſpoke the fair, nor knew her brother's doom, Th 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb; And | 
Adorn' with honours in their native ſhore. YeG 
Silent they ſlept, and heard of wars no more.[ tow But (| 
Mean time the heralds, through the croudei In yo! 
Bring the rick wine and deftin'd victims'down. Nor y 
Idæus arms the golden goblets preſt, Whaſ, 
Who thus the venerable king addreſt ; Heave 
Ariſe, O father of the 'Trojan ſtate ! W Thi 
The nations call, thy joyful people wait, bat © 
Io ſeal the truce, bod end the dire debate. Then 
; Faris thy for, and Spartz's King advance, And e 
In meaſur'd lifts to toſs the weighty lante: Bold ] 
And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue The l. 
His be the dame, and his the treaſure tuo. Next 
Thus with a laſting league our toils may ceaſe, Who! 
And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; The p 

So ſhall the Greeks review their native ſhore, And w 
Much fam d for generous ſteeds, for beauty mot Immo 

| With grief he heard, and bade the chiefs pe On lot 
To join his milk-white courſers to the car: Ip Whoe 
He mounts the feat, Antenor at his ſide; Oh gin 
The gentle ſteeds through Scæa's gates they gui And 11 
Next from the car deſcending on the plain, And jt 
Amid the Greeian hoſt and Trojan train Wit 
Slow they proceed : the ſage Ulyſſes then The lo 
Aroſe, and with him roſe the king of men. Then, 
On either fide a ſacred herald ſtands, _ Ordain 
The wine they mix, and on each monarch's hau Both a 
Pour the full urn; then draws the Grecian lord Beſide 
His cutlace ſheath'd beſide his ponderous ſword; And rc 
From the ſign'd victims crops the curling hair, * 

1 


The heralds part it, and the princess ſhare; 


Then loudly thus before th' attentive bands 
He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifred hands : 
O firſt and greateſt power! whom all obey, 

Who high on Ida's holy mountain way, 
Eternal Jove ! and you bright orb that roll 
From eaſt to welt, aud view from pole to pole. 
# Thou mother Earth! and all ye living Floods ! 
tlnfernal Furies and Tartarian Gods, 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur'd kings, and all who falſely ſwear ! 
Hear, and be witneſs. If, by Paris ſlain, 
Great Menelaus preſs the fatal plain ; 

The dame and treaſures let the Trojan Koop. ; 
And Greece returning plough the watery deep. 
If by my brother's lance the, Trojan bleed; 
Be his the wealth and beauteous dame decreed : 

Th' appointed fine let Ilion juſtly pay, 
And every age record the fignal day. 
Thus if the ' 00K ſhall refuſe to yield, , 
Arms muſt revenge, and Mars decide the field. 
With that the chief the tender victims flew, 
And in the duſt their bleeding bodies threw 
The vital ſpirit iſſued at the wound, 
And left the members quivering on the ground. 
From the ſame uin they drink the mingled wine, 
And add libations to the powers divine. | 
While thus their prayers united mount the ſky ; 
Hear, mighty Jove ! and hear, ye Gods on high 
And may their blood, who firſt the league confound, 
Shed like this wine, diſtain the thirſty ground; 
May all their conſorts ſerve promiſcuous luſt, | 
And all their race be ſcatter d as the duſt | | 
Thus either hoſt their imprecations join'd, | 
Which Jove refus'd, and mingled with the wind. 


— — — — —— — „ 
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n, The rites now finiſh'd, reverend Priam roſe, 
And thus exprefs'd a heart o'ercharg'd with woes: 
Ye Creeks and Trojans, let the chiefs engage, 

But ſpare the weakneſs of my feeble age: 

dei In yonder walls that object let me ſhun; l 

. Nor view the danger of ſo dear a ſon. fall, 


Whaſe arms ſhall conquer, and what prince ſhall 

Heaven only knows, for Heaven diſpoſes all. 
This ſaid, the hoary, king no longer ſtay'd, 

But on his car the flaughter'd victims laid; 

Then ſeiz'd the reins his gentle ſteeds to guide 

And drove to Truy, Antenor at his fide. 

Bold Hector and Ulyſſes now diſpoſe 

The liſts of combat, and the ground encloſe: 

Next to decide by ſacred lots prepare, 

Who firſt ſhall launch his pointed ſpear in ait. 

The people pray with elevated hands, 

And words like theſe ate heard through all thebands, 

Immortal Jove, high heaven's ſuperior lord, | 

On lofty Ida's holy mount ador'd ! 

Whoe'er involv'd us in this dire debate, 

Oh give that author of the war to fate 

And ſhades eternal! let diviſion ceaſe, 

And joyful nations join in leagues of peace. 
With eyes averted, Hector haſtes to turn 

The lots of fight, and ſhakes the brazen urn. 

Then, Paris, thine leap'd forth ; by fatal chance 

Ordain'd the firit to whirl the weighty lance. 


00008 both armies ſat the combat to ſurvey, 
rd Beſide each chief his azure armour lay, 
And round the liſts the generous couriers neigh. 


d; 
X 


The beauteous warrior now arrays for fight, 
In gilded arras magnificently bright: 
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The purple cuiſhes claſp his thighs around. 

With flowers adorn'd, with filver buckles bound | 

Lycaon's corſetet his fair body dreſt, 

Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter breaſt : 

A radiant baldric, o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, 

Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his fide: 

His youthful face a poliſh'd helm o'erſpread ; 

The waving horſe-hair nodded on his head; 

His figur'd thield, a ſhining orb, he takes, 

And in kis hand a pointed javelin ſhakes, 

With equal ſpeed, and fir'd by equal charms, 

The Spartan hero ſheaths his limbs in arms. 
Now round the liſts the admiring armies ſtand, 

With javelins fix'd, the Greek and Trojan band. 

Amidſt the dreadful vale, the chiefs advance, 

All pale with rage, andſhake the threatening lance. 

The Trojan firſt his ſliining javelinthrew ; 

Full on Atrides“ ringing ſhield it flew ; 

Nor pierc'd the 75 orb, but with à bound 

Leap d from the buekler, blunted on the ground. 

Atrides then, his maffy lance prepares, | 

In act to throw, but firſt prefers his prayers : 
Give me, great Jove ] to puniſh lawleſs luft, 

And lay the Trojan gaſping in the dul: 


| Deſtroy th* aggreſſbr, aid my righteous cauſe, 


Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws, 


Let this example future times reclaim, 


And guard from wrong fair friendſhip's holy name. 
He ſaid, and pois'd in air the javelin ſent, 
Through Paris“ ſhield the forceful weapon went, 


His corſelet pierces, and his garment revds, 


And, glancing downward, near his flank deſcends, 
The wary Trojan, bending from the blow, 
Eludes the death, and diſappoints his foe : 

But fierce Atrides wav'd his (word, and ſtrook 
Full on his caſque; the creſted helmet ſhook ; _ 
Che brittle ſteel, unfaithful to his hand, 

Broke fliort : the fragments glitter'd on the ſand. 
The raging warrior to the ſpacious ſkies 20 
Rais'd his upbraiding voice, and angry eyes: 
Then is it vain in Jove himſelt to truſt? 
And is it thus the Gods affiit the juſt 
When crimes provoke us, Heaven ſuccefs denies; 
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The dart falls harmlefs, and the faulction flies. 


Furious he ſaid, and tow'rd the Grecian crew 
(Seiz'd by the creſt) th* unhappy warrior drew; 
Struggling he follow d, while rh"*embroideredthouyg, 
That ty'd his helmet, dragg'd the chief along. 
Then had bis ruin crown'd Atrides' joy, 

But Venus trembled for the prince of Troy : 
Unſeen ſhe came, and burſt the golden band; 
And left an empty helmet in his band, 


The caſque, enrag'd, amidſt the Greeks he threw; | 
The Greeks with {miles the poliſh'd trophy view. 


Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 
In thirſt of vengeance at his rival's heart, 
The Queen of Love her favour'd champion fhrouds 
(For Gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 
Rais'd from the field the panting youth ſhe led, 
And gently laid him on the bridal bed, 
With plealing ſweets his fainting ſenſe renews, 
And all the dome perfumes with heavenly dews. 

Mean time the brighteſt of the female kind, 
The matchlels Helen, o'er the walls reclin'd ; 
To her, beſet with Trojan beautics, came 
In borrow'd form + the laughter - loving dame, 

+ enus, THAN 
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to 
(She ſeem'd an ancient maid, well-kaI'd to cull 
The ſnowy fleece, and wind the twiſted wool.) 
The Goddeſs ſoftly ſhook her filken veſt, . 
That ſhed perfumes, and whiſpering thus addreſt: 
Haſte, happy nymph ! for thee thy Paris calls, 
Safe from the fightin yonder lofty walls. 
Fair as a God ! with odours round him ſpread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed : 
Not like a warrior parted from the foe, 
But ſome gay dancer in the public ſhow. 
She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul was mov'd ; 
She ſcorn'd the champion, but the man ſhe lov'd. 
Fair Venus“ neck, her eyes that ſparkled fire, 
And breaſt, reveal'd the Queen of foft deſire. 
Struck with her preſence, ſtraight the lively red 
Forſook her cheek; and, trembling, thus ſhe ſaid : 
Then is it ſtill thy pleaſure to deceive? 
And woman's frailty always to believe ? 
Say, to new nations muſt I croſs the main, 
Or carry vrars to ſome ſoft Aſian plain? 
For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond vow ? 
What other Paris is thy darling now ? 
Left to Atzides (victor in the ſtrife) 
An odious conqueſt, and a captive wife, 
Hence let me fail : and if thy Paris bear 
My abſence ill. let Venus eaſe his care. 
A hand-maid Goddeſs at his ſide to wait, 
Renounce the glories of thy heavenly ſtate, 
Be fix'd for ever to the Trojan ſhore, 
His ſpouſe, or ſlave ; and mount the ſkies no more. 
For me, to lewleſs love no longer led, 
J fcorn the coward, and deteſt his bed; 
Elſe ſhould I merit everlaſting ſhame, 
And keen reproach, from every Phrygian dame : 
IIl ſuits it now the joys of love to know, 
Too deep my anguiſh, and too wild my woe. 
hen, thus incens'd, the Paphian queen replies ; 
bey the powers from whom thy glories riſe ; | 
Should Venus leave thee, every charm mult fly, 
Fade from thy cheek, and languith in thy eye. 
Ceaſe to provoke me, leſt L make thee more 
The world's averſion than their love before; 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 
Then the ſad victim of the public rage. 
At this, the faireſt of her ſex obey d, 
And veil'd her bluſhes in a filken ſhade ; 
Unſeen, and filent, from the train ſhe moves, 
Led by the Goddeſs of the Smiles and Loves. 
Arriv'd and enter'd at the palace-gate, | 
The maids officious round their miſtreſs wait; 


— 
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| Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear; 
This day the foe prevail'd by Pallas“ power; 
| We yet may vanquith in a happier hour: 


* 
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Then all, diſperſing, various taſks attend; 
The queen and Goddeſs to the prince aſcend. 


Full in her Paris ſight, the Queen of Lore | 

| Had plac'd the beauteous progeny of Jove ; u 
Where as he view'd her charms, ſhe turn'd away Th 
| Her glowing eyes, and thus began to fay ; l 
Is this the chief, who, loſt to ſenfe of ſhame, Th 
Late fled the field, and yet furvives his fame ? Tu 
oh hadſt thou dy d beneath the righteous ſword Im, 
Ot that brave man whom once I call'd my lord! oy 


The boaſter Paris oft defir'd the day 

With Sparta's King to meet in fingle fray : 

Go now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 

Provoke Atrides, and renew the fight : 

Yet Helen bids thee ſtay, left thou unſkill'd 

Should'ſt fall an eaſy conqueſt on the field. 
The prince replies: Ah ceaſe, divinely fair, 


There want not Gods to favour us above; 

But let the buſineſs of our life be love: 

Theſe ſotter moments let delight employ, 

And kind embraces ſnatch the haſty joy. 

Not thus I lov'd thee, when from Sparta's ſhore, 

My forc'd, my willing, heavenly prize I bore, 

When firſt entranc'd in Cranae's ifle I lay, 

Mix'd with thy ſoul, and all diffolv'd away! 

Thus having ſpoke, th' enamour'd Phrygian boy 

Ruſh'd to the bed, impatient for the joy. 

Him Helen follow'd flow with baſhful charms, 

And claſp'd the blooming hero in her arms. 
While theſe to love's delicious rapture yield, 

The ſtern Atrides rages round the field? 

So ſome fell lion, whom the woods obey, © 

Roars through the defert, and demands his prey 

Paris he ſeeks, impatient to deſtroy, * 

But ſeeks in vain along the tr60ps of Troy; 

Ev'n thoſe had yielded to a foe fo brave 

The recreant warrior, hateful as the grave. 

Then ſpeaking thus, the king of kings aroſe ! 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our generous foes ! 


|  Menelaus, who is wounded, but cured by Machaon. 


Hear and atteſt! from heaven with conqueſt crown'd, Not 

Our brother's arms the juſt ſaccefs have found: The 

Be therefore now the Spartan*wealth reſtor'd, Sig 

Let Argive Helen own her lawful lord; = | 

Th” appointed pte let Ilion juſtly pay, wn | 

And age to age record this ſignal day. h; 

He cezs'd ; his army*- loud applauſes riſe, on 

And the long ſhout runs echoing through the ſkies 6 

| And 

Halt 

Burl 
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THE ARGUMENT, Till 

| The Breach of the Truce, and the firſt Battle. —— 

The Gods deliberate in council concerning the Trojan war: they agree upon the continuation of it But 
and Jupiter ſends down Minerva to break the truce. She perſuades Pandarus to aim an arrow 1 Ont' 
In the mean time ſome of the Trajan troop Prei 

attack the Greeks, Agamemnon is diſtinguiſhed in all the parts of a good general; he reviews the Rem 
troops, and exhorts the leaders, ſome by praiſes, and others by reproofs. Neſtor is particularly ce- Vas! 
lebrated for his military diſcipline. The battle joins, and great numbers are ſlain on both ſides. Bent 


The ſame day continues through this, as through the laſt book (as it does alſo through the two fol 
lowing, and almoſt to the end of the ſcventh bock). The ſcene is wholly in tlie field before Troy: 


re, 


vn'd, 


kies 


ILIAD, 


Axp now Olympus ſhining gates unfold ; 

The Gods, with Jove, aſſume their thrones of gold: 
Immortal Hebs, freſh with bloom divine, 

The golden goblet crowns with purple wine: 


u nile the full bowls flow round, the powers employ 


Their careful eyes on long-contended Troy. 
When Jove, diſpos'd to tenipt Saturnia's ſpleen, 

Thys wak'd the fury of his partial queen : 

Two powers divine the ſon of Atreus aid, 

Imperial Juno, and. the Martial Maid ; | 

But high in Heaven they fit, and gaze from far, 

The tame ſpectators of his deeds of war. 

Not thus fair Venus helps her favour'd knight, 

The Queen of Pleaſures ſhares the toils of fight, 

Each danger-wards, and, conſtant in her care, 

Saves in the moment of the laſt deſpair. 

Her act has reſcued Paris' forfeit life, 

Though great Atrides, gain'd the glorious frife. 

Then ſay, Ye powers! what fignal iſſue waits 

To crown this deed, and finiſh all the Fates? 

Shall Heaven by peace the bleedung kingdoms ſpare, 

Or rauſe the Furies, and awake the war? 

Yet, 'wovld the Gods for human good provide, 

Atrides ſoon might gain his beauteous bride, 

Still Priam's walls in peaceful honours grow, | 

And through his gates the crowding nations flow. 

| Thus while he ſpoke, the queen of Heaven enrag'd, 

And Queen of War in cloſe conſult engag'd: 


| Apart they fat, their deep deſigns empioy, 


And meditate the future woes of Troy. 
Though ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 
The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath ſuppreſt ; 
But Juno, impotent of paſſion, broke 
Her ſullen filence, and with fury ipoke : 

Shall then, O tyrant of th' ætherial reign ! 


My ſchemes, my labours, and my hopes, be vain ? 


Have I, tor this, ſhook Ilion with alarms, 

Atiembied nations, ſet two worlds in arms? 

To ipread the war, I flew from ſhore to thore ; 

Th' immortal courſers ſcarce the labour bore. 

At length ripe vengeance oer their heads impends, 

Bur Jove himſelf the faithleſs race defends : 

Loch as thou art to puniſh lawleſs luſt, 

Not all the Gods are partial and unjutt. 

The Sire whoſe thunder ſhakes the cloudy ſkies 

Sighs from his inmoſt foul, and thus replies: 

Oh laſting rancour ! oh inſatiate hate 

To Phrygia's monarch, and the Phrygian ſtate ! 

What high offence has fir'd the wife of Jove, 

Can wretched mortals harm the power's above ? 

That Troy and Troy's whole race thou would'ſt 
confound, | 

And yon fair ſtructures level with the ground ? 

Halle, leave the ſkies, fulfil thy ſtern deſire, 

Burlt all her gates, and wrap her walls in fire ! 

Let Priam bleed ! If yet thou thirit for more, 

Bleed all his ſons, and Ilion float with gore, 

To boundleſs vengeance the wide realm be given, 

Till vaſt deitruction glut the Queen of Heaven! 

So let it be, and Jove his peace enjoy, 

When Heaven no longer hears the name of Troy: 

But ſhould this arm prepare to wreak our hate 

On thy lov'd realms, whoſe guilt demands their fate, 

Preiume not thou the lifted bolt to itay ; 

Remember Troy, aud give the vengeance way. 

For know, of all the numerous towns that riſe 


Beneath the rolling ſun aud ſtarry ſkies, 


| 


. 
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Which Gods have rais'd, or earth-horn men enjoy. 


None ſtands ſo dear to Jove as ſacred Troy. . 
No mortals merit more diitinguiſh'd grace * 


Than godlike Priam, or than Priam's race, 


Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 
And altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd fire. 

At this the Goddeſs roll'd her radiant eyes, 
Then on the Thunderer fix'd them, and replies: 
Three towns are Juno's on the Grecian plains, 
More dear thau all th' extended earth contains, 
Myczne, Argos, and the Spartan wall ; 
Theſe thou may'it raze, nor I forbid their fall: 
"Tis not in me the vengeance to remove ; 

The crime's ſufficient, that they ſhare my love. 
Of power ſuperior why ſhould I complain ⁊ 
Reltent I may, but muſt reſent in vain. 

Yet ſome diſtinction Juno might require, 
Sprung with thyſelf trom one celeitial fire, 

A Goddeſs born to ſhare the realms above, 

And ſtyi'd the conſort of the thundering Jove : 
Nor thou a wife and ſiſter's right deny; 

Let both conſent, aud both by turns comply; 

So thall the Gods cur joint decrees obzy, 


And Heaven ſhall act as we direct the way. 


See ready Pallas waits thy high commands, 

To raiſe in arms the Greek and Phrygian bands; 

Their ſudden friendſhip by her arts may ceaſe, 

And the proud Trojans firſt infringe the peace. 
The Sire of men and Monarch of the tky, 

Th' advice approv'd, and bade Minerva fiy, . 

Diſſolve the league, and all her arts employ , 

To make the breach the faithleſs act of Troy. 
ht the charge, ſhe headlong urg'd hep 

gat, 

And ſhot like lightning from Olympus height. 

As the red comet, from Saturnius ſent 

To fright the nations with a dire portent 

(A fatal fign to armies on the plain, 

Or trembling ſailors. on the wintery main) 

With ſweeping glories glides along in ait, 

And ſhakes the ſparkles from its blazing hair: 

Between both arnies thus, in open fight, 

Shot the bright Goddeſs in a trail of light. 

With eyes erect the gazing hoſts admire 

The power deſcending, and the heavens on fire 

The Gods {they cried) the Gods this ſignal ſent, 

And fate now labou:rs with ſome vaſt event: 

Jove ſeals the league, or bloodier ſcenes prepares; 

Jove, the great arbiter of peace and wars | 

They ſaid, while Pallas through the Trojan throng 

(In thape a mortal) pals'd disguis'd along. 

Like bold Lab iocus, her courte the bent, 

Who from Autenor trac'd his high deſcent. 

Amidit the ranks Lycaon's ſon ſhe found, 

The warlike Pandarus, for ſtrength renown'd ; 

Whoſe ſquadrons, led from black Æſopus' flood, 

With flaming ſhields in martial circle ſtood. | 
To him the Goddeſs ; Phrygian! can'{ thou hear 

A well-tim'd counſel with a willing ear ? 

What praiſe were mine, could'ſt thou direct thy 

Amidſt his triumph, to the Spartan's heart! [darrt, 


What gifts from Troy, from Paris would thou 


Thy country's foe, the Grecian glory ſlain ! [gain, 
Then ſeize th* occaſion, dare the mighty deed, 
Aim at his breaſt, and may that aim ſucceed ! 
But firit, to ſpeed the ſhaft, addreſs thy vow 

To Lycian Phoebus with the filver bow, 
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And ſwear the firſtlings of thy flock. to pay 
On Zelia's altars, to the God of, Day. | 

He heard, and madly, at the motion pleas'd, 

His poliſh'd bow with haſty raſhneſs ſeiz d. ; 
was form'd of horn, and ſmooth!d with artful toil 
A mountain goat reſign'd the ſhining ſpoil, 

Who pierc'd lopg ſince beneath his arrows bled: 
The ſtately quarry on the clifts lay dead, 

And fixteen palms his brow's large honours ſpread: 
The workmen join'd, and ſhap'd the hended horns, 
And beaten gold each taper point adorns.  - 
This by the Greeks unſeen, the warrior bends, 
Screen'd by the ſhields of his ſurqunding friends. 
There meditates the mark ; and, couching low, 
Fits the ſharp arrow. to the n 

One from a hundred feather'd deaths he choſe, 
Fated to wound, and cauſe of future woes, 

Then offers vows with hecatombs to crown 
Apollo's altars in his native town. _ , 

Now with full farce the yielding horn he bends 
Drawn;/to an arch, and joins the doubling ends; 
Cloſe to his breaſt he ſtrains the nerve below, 
Tilt the barb'd point approach the circling bow; 
Th' impatient weapon whizzes on the wing: 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quivering 
But thee, Atrides ! in that dangerous hour [ſtring. 
The Gods forget not, nor thy guardian power, 
Pallas aſſiſts, and (weaken'd in its force) © 
Diverts the weapon from its deſtin'd courſe: 

So from her babe, when ſlumber ſeals his eye, 
The watchful mother wafts th' envenom'd fly. 
« Juſt where his belt with golden buckles join'd, 
here linen folds the double corſlet lin d, 
She turn'd the ſhaft, which hiſſing from above, 
Paſs d tne broad belt, and through the corſlet drove: 
The folds it pierc'd, the plainted linen tore, 
And raz'd the ſkin, and drew the purple gore. 
As when ſome ſtately trappings are decreed 
Jo grace a monarch on his bounding ſteed, 
A nymph in Caria or M#onia bred, . © 
Stains the pure ivory with a lively red: 
With equal luſtre various colours vie, 
The ſhining Nat and the Tyrian dye: 
So, great Atrides ! ſhow'd thy ſacred blood, 
As down thy ſnowy thigh diſtill'd the ſtreaming 
With horror ſeiz id, the king of men deſcried 
That ſhaft infix'd, and ſaw the guſhing tide : 
Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd, before he found 
"The thining barb anpear'd above the wound. 
Then, with a figh, that heav'd his mauly breaſt, 
The royal brother thus his grief expreſt, {round 
And graſp'd bis hands; while all the Greeks a- 
Wirh anſwering ſighs return'd the plaintive ſound : 

Oh dear as hfe ! did I for this agree 

The ſoiemn truce, a fatal truce to thee ! 

Wert thou expos'd to all the hoſtile train, 

To ſighit for Greece, and conquer to be ſlain? 
The race of Trojans in thy rum join, , 
And faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur'd line. 

Not thus our vows, confirm'd with wine and gore, 
Thoſe hands we plighted, and thoſe oaths we ſwore, 
Shall all Be vain: when Heaven's revenge is ſlow, 
Jove but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer blow. 
The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy's proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay. 
When Priam's powers and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. 
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| © Such are the traphies Greece from Ilion brings 


* And unreveng'd his mighty brother flain.” 


— 


Shall dream of conqueſts on the hoſtile ſhore ; 


And theſe encour2z2s, and thoſe reproves. 


POPE'S HOMER, 


I ſee the God, already, from the pole 

Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll ; 

I ſee th' Eternal all his fury ſhed, g 
And ſhake his Zgis o'er their guilty head, 
Such mighty woes on perjur'd princes wait; 
But thou, alas! deſerv'ſt a happier fate. 

Still muſt I mourn the period of thy days, 

And only mourn, without my ſhare of praiſe ? 
Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks no more 


Troy ſeiz'd of Helen, and our glory loſt, 

Thy bones ſhall, moulder on a foreign coaſt : 
While ſome proud Trojan thus inſulting cries, 
(And ſpurns the duſt where Menelaũs lies) 


And ſuch the cy of her King of Kings! 
Lo his proud veſſels ſcatter'd o'er the main, 


Oh ! ere that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 


O'erwhelm me, earth ! and hide a monarch' T 

He ſaid : a leader's and a brother's fears [ſhame. | 
Poſſeſs his ſoul, which thus the Spartan chzers: 111 | 
Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate; *. 
The feeble dart is guiltleſs of my fate: rey 
Stiff with the rich embreider'd work around, And 
My varied belt repell'd the flying wound. Div 

To whom the King : My brother and my friend, To: 
Thus, always thus, may Heaven thy life defend ! To 
Now ſeek ſome ſkilful hand, whoſe powerful art Firt 
May ſtaunch the effufion, and extract the dart. For 
Herald, he ſwift, and bid Machion bring Ref 
His ſpeedy ſuccour to the Spartan king 3 The 
Pierc'd with a winged ſhaft, (the deed of Troy) Un: 
The Grecian's-ſorrow, and the Dardan's 902. Be 

With haſty zeal the ſwift Talthybius flies; Ma: 


Through the thick files he darts his ſearching 1 


eyes, f ; 
And finds Machaon, where ſublime he ſtands — 
In arms encircled with his native bands. Th 
Then thus: Machaon, to the king repair, * 
His wounded brother claims thy timely care; To 
Pierc'd by ſome Lycian or Daidanian bow, Thi 
A grief to us, a triumph to the foe, Ani 
' The heavy tidings griev'd the godlike man: 0 
Swift to his ſuccour through the ranks he ran; 
The dauntleſs king yet ſtanding firm he found, An 
And all the chiefs in deep concern around, "a 
Where to tlic ſteely point the reed was join'd, P 
The ſhaft he drew, but left the head behind. Th 
Straight the broad belt with gayembroidery grac'd, Wi A 
He loos'd ; the corflet from his breaſt unbrac'd ; Slo 
Then fuck'd the blood, and ſovereign balm infus'd, Spr 
Which Chiron gave, and ZEſculapius us'd. p Til 
While round the prince the Greeks employ their Th 
The Trojans ruth tumultuous to the war; [care, WF ne 
Once more they glitter in refulgent arms, To 
Once more the fields are fill'd with dire alarms. « 
Nor had you ſeen the king of men appear Wi 
Confuz'd, unactive, or ſurpris'd with fear; A 


But fond of glory with ſevere delight, | 
His beating boſom claim'd the riſing fight, 


No longer with his warlike ſteeds he ſtay d, WI 
Or preſs'd the car with poliſh'd braſs inlaid ; (K 
But left Eurymedvn the reins to guide; W. 
The fiery courſers ſorted at his fide. Ah 
On foot through a the martial ranks he moves, Su; 
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Brave men! he cries (to ſuch who boldly dare 
Irge their ſwift ſteeds to face the coming war) 
our ancient valours on the foes approve ; 

Tove is with Greece, and let us truſt in N 

[is not for us, but guilty Troy, to dread, 

Vhoſe crimes fit heavy on her perjur'd head; 
er ſons and matrons Greece ſhall lead in chains, 

«nd her dead warriors ſtrow the mournful plains. 
Thus with new ardour he the brave inſpires; 


e Mor thus the fearful with reproaches fixes: = 
: hame to your country, ſcandal of your kind ! 

Born to the fate ye well deſerve to find! 

. Vhy ſtand you gazing round the dreadful plain, 
! Prepar'd for flight, but doom'd to fly in vain ? 
Kb Confus'd and panting thus, the haated deer 
4 59 Falls as he flies, a victim to his fear. : 
13 Still muſt ye wait the foes, and ſtill retire, 
* Till yon tall vefſels blaze with Trojan fire? 
* Or truſt ye, Jove a valiant foe ſhall chaſe, 
ch ro (are a trembling, heartleſs, daſtard race? 
ww This ſaid, he ſtalk'd with ample ſtrides along, 
hob o Crete's brave monarch and his martial throng ; 
1 High at their bead he ſaw the chief appear, 

& And bold Meriones excite the rear. 

At this the king his generous joy expreſt, 

And claſp'd the warrior to his armed breaſt: 
end Divine Idomeneus! what thanks we owe | 
nd | To worth like thine ! what praiſe ſball we beſtow , 
an To thee the foremoſt honours are decreed, 

* Firtt in the fight, and every graceful deed. 
| For this, in banquets, when the generous bowls 

Reſtore our blood, and raiſe the warriors ſouls, 

Though all the reſt with ſtated rules we bound, 
7 Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd, are thy goblets crown'd. 

Be ſtill thyſelf; in arms a mighty name; 
hin Maintain thy honours, and enlarge thy fame. 
_ To whom the Cretan thus his ſpeech addreſt: 


Secure of me, O king ! exhort the reſt : 

Fix'd to thy ſide, in every toil T ſhare, 

Thy firm atfociate in the day of war. 

But let the ſignal be this moment given; 

To mix in fight is all I aſk of Heaven. 

The field ſhall prove how perjuries ſucceed, 

And chains or death avenge their impious deed, 
Charm'd with this heat, the King his courſe 

_ _ purſues, '/ K * 

And next the troops of either Ajax views: 

In one firm orb the bands were rang'd around, 

A cloud of heroes blacken'd all the ground. 

Thus from the lofty promontory's brow 

A (wain ſurveys the gathering ſtorm below; 

Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, 

Spread in dim ſtreams, and ſail along the ſkies, 

Till black at night the ſwelling tempeſt ſhows, 

The cloud condenſing as the Weit-wind blows : 

He dreads th' impending ſtorm, and drives his 

To the cloſe covert of an arching rock. [lock 


With ſpears erect, a moving iron wood; 
A ſhady light was ſhot from glimmerivg ſhields, 
And their brown arms obſcur'd the dvſky ticlds. 
O heroes ! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs train, 
Whoſe godlike virtue we but urge in vain, ' 
{Exclaim'd the king) who raiſe your eager bands 


With great examples, more than loud commands : 


Ah, would the Gods but breathe in all the reſt 
Such ſoulz as burn in your exalted breaſt ; 


Such, and ſo thick, th' embattled ſquadrons 
[tood, | 


\ 


| 
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Soon ſhould aur arms with juſt ſucceſs be crown? 


Aud Troy's proud walls Le Imoking on the ground. 


Then to the next the general bends his courſe 
(His heart exults, and glories in his force) ; 


There reverend Neitor ranks his Pylian bauds, 


And with inſpiring eloquence commands; 

With ſtricteſt orders ſer his Fin in arias, 

The chiefs adviſes, and the ſoldiers warras, 

Alaſtor, Chromius, Hz mou round bim Wait, 

Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. 

The horſe and chariots to the front affign'd, 
The foot (the ſtrength of war) he ran 3 4 behind ; 

The middle ſpace ſuſpected trevps ſupply, | 

| Inclos'd by both, nor left the power to Gy ; 


He gives command to curb the ery fed, 


Nor cauſe confuſion, nor the ranks exceed ; 


Before the reſt let none too raſhly ride; 
No itrength no ſkill, but juſt i tine, be try'd : 
| The charge once made, no warrior turn ths rein, 
But fight, or fall; a firm embody'd train, 
He whom the fortune of the field Tall cait 
From forth his chariot, mount the next in haſte; 
Nor feek unpracti»'d to direct the car, 
Content with javelins to provoke the war. 
Our great forefathers held this prudent courſe,  _ 
Thus 1aPd their ardour, thus preſecv'd their force, 
By laws like theſe immortal conqueſt made, 4 
And earth's proud tyrants low in aſhes laid. 

So ſpoke the maſter of the martial art, 
And touch'd with tranſport great Atrides' heart! 
Oh ! bad'ſt thou ſtrength to match thy brave de- 
And nerves to ſecond what thy ſoul inſpires! [res, 


; 


But waſting years, that wither human race, 
} Exhauft thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 


What once thou wert, oh ever mizht'{ thou be l. 
Ard age the lot of any chief but thee. 

Thus to th* experienc'd prince Atrides cry'd 
He thook his hoary locks, and thus reply'd:. 
Well might I wiſh, could mortal wiſh renew 
That itrength which once in boiliog youth I knew z 
Such as I was, when Eceuthalion f{ain 3 

Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain. 
But Heaven its gifts not all at ouce beſtows, 
Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with action 
thoſe ; 
The field of combat fits the young and bold, 
The ſolemn council beſt becomes the old. 
To you the glorious conflict I refign, 
Let ſage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 
He ſaid. With jay the monarch march'd before, 


Aud found Meneſtheus on the duſty ſhore, 


With whom the firm Athenian, phalanx ſtands. 
And next Ulyſſes with his ſubje& bands. 


| Remote their forces lay, nor knew fo far 


The peace infring'd, nor heard the ſound of war; 
The tumult late begun, they ſtood intent . 
To watch the motion, dubious gf th' event. 
The king, who ſa their ſquadrons yet unmov* 
With hatty ardour thus the chiefs reprov'd : 

Can Peleus' fon forget a warriot's part, 
And fears Ulyſſes, ſKilld in every art ?. 
Why ſtand you diltant, and the reſt expect 


| To mix in combat which yourſelves neglect? 


From you twas hop'd among the firſt to dare 
The ſhocks of armies, and commence the war. 
For this your names are call'd before the reſt, 


To ſhare the pleaſures of tbe genial feaſt 
N 


= 


4 | 
And can you, chiefs! without.a bluſh ſurvey 
Whole troops before you labouring in the fray ? 
Say, is it thus thoſe honours you requite : 
The firſt in banquets, but the laſt in fight? 
Ulyſſes heard: the hero's warmth o'erſpread 
His cheek with bluthes : and ſevere, he ſaid : 
Take back tl. unjuſt reproach ! Behold, we ſtand 
Sheath'd in bright arms, and but expe& command. 
It glorious deeds afford thy ſoul delight, 
Behold me plunging in the thickeſt fight. 
Then give thy warrior-chief a warrior's due, 
Who dar'{t to act whate'er thou dar'ſt to view. 
Struck with his generous wrath the king replies; 
Oh great in action, and in council wiſe ! 
With ours, thy care and ardour are the ſame, 
Nor need I to-command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn'd in humzn kind, 
Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind. 
Haſte to the fight, ſecure of juſt amends ; 
The Gods that make, ſhall keep the worthy, friends. 
He ſaid, and paſs'd wh:re great Tydides lay, * 
His ſteeds and chariots wedg'd in firm array: 
(The walike Sthenelus attends bis fide) 
To whom with ſtern reproach the monarch cry'd ; 
Oh ſon of Tydeus ! (he, whoſe ſtrength could tame 
The bounding ſteed. in arms a mighty name) 
Can'ſt thou, remote, the mingling hoſts deſcry, 
With hands unaQtive, and a careleſs eye? 
Not thus thy fire the fierce encounter :car'd; 
Still firſt in front the matchleis prince appear'd ; 
What glorious toils, what wonders they recite, 
Who _—_ him labouring through the ranks of 
fight! | 5 | ; 
1 ſaw him once, when, gathering martial power, 
A peaceful gueſt, he fought Mycenæ's tower; 
Armies he aſk'd, and armies had been given, 
Not we deny'd, but Jove fotbade from heaven ; 
While dreadful comets glaring from afar 
Forewarn'd the horrors of the Theban war. 
Next, ſent by Greece from where Aſopus flows, 
A fearleſs envoy, he approach'd the foes; 
Thebe's hoſtile walls, unguarded and alone, 
*  Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the throne. 
The tyrant feaſting with his chiefs he found, 
And dar'd to combat all thoſe chiefs around ; 
Dar'd and ſubdued, before their haughty lord; 
For Pallas ſtrung his arm, and edg'd his ſword. 
Stung with the ſhame, within the winding way, 
To bar his paſſage fifty warriors lay; 
Two heroes led the ſecret ſquadron on, 
Mzon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon ; 
Thoſe fifty flaughter'd in the gloomy vale, 
He ſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. 
Such Tydeus was, and ſuch his maitial fire, 
Gods! how the fon, degenerates from the fire ! 
No words the Diomed return'd, 
But heard reſpec}ful, and in ſecret burn'd : 
Not ſo fierce Capaneus' undaunted ſon, 
Stern as his fire, the boaſter thus begun: 
What needs, O monarch, this invidious praiſe, 
Ourſelves to leſſen, while our fires you raiſe ? © 
Dare to be juſt, Atrides ! and confels 
Our valour equal, though our fury leſs, 
With fewer troops we florm'd the Theban wall, 
Aud happier ſaw the ſevenfold city fall. 
In impious acts the guilty father's dy'd ; - 
The ons ſubdued, fer heaven was on their fide. 


— 
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Far more than heirs of all our parents fame, 
Our glories darken their diminiſh'd name. 
To him Tydides thus : My friend, forbear, 
Suppreſs thy paſſion, and the king revere : 
His high concern may well excule this rage, 
Whoſe cauſe we follow, and whoſe war we wage; 
His the firſt praiſe, were Lion's towers o'erthrown, 
And, if we fail, the chief diſgrace his own. 
Let him the Greeks to hardy toils excite, 
Tis ours to labour in the glorious fight, 
| He ſpoke, and ardent on the trembling ground 
Sprung from his car; his ringing-arms reſound. 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 
Of arm'd Tydides ruſhing to the war. 
As when the winds, aſcending by degrees, 
Firſt move the whitening ſurface of the ſeas, 
The billows float in order to the ſhore, 
The wave behind rolls on the wave before ; 
Till, with the growing ſtorm, the deeps ariſe, 
Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the ſkies. 
S9 to the fight the thick battalions throng, 
Shields urg'd on ſhields, and men drove men along, 
Sedate and filent move the numerous bands; 
No ſound, no whiſper, but the chief's commands, 
Thoſe only heard ; with awe the reſt obey, 
As if ſome God had ſnatch'd their voice away. 
Not ſo the Trojans ; from their hoſt aſcends 
A general ſhout that all the region rends. 
As wnen the fleecy flocks unnumber'd ſtand 
In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand, 
The hollow vales inceſſant bleating fills, 
The lambs reply from all the neighbouring hills; 
Such clamours roſe from various nations round, 
Mix'd was the murmur, and confus'd the ſound, 
Each hoſt now joins, and each a God inſpires, 


| Theſe Mars incites, and thoſe Minerva fires. 


Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terror reign; 
And Diſcord raging bathes the purple plain; 
Diſcord ! dire ſiſter of the ſlaughtering power, 
Small at her birth, but cifing every hour, 

While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 


The nations bleed, where'er her ſteps [te turns, 
The-groan ſtill deepens, and the combat burns. 
Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet 
clos'd, | |; 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 
Hoſt againff hoſt, with ſhady ſquadrons drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 
And ſhrilling ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlippery fie ids are dy d, 
And flaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 
As torrents roll, increas'd by numerous rills, 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills; 
Ruſh to the vales, and, pour'd along the plain, 
Roar through a thouſand channels to the ma in; 
The diſtant ſhepherd trembling hears the ſound ; 
So mix both hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound. 
The bold Antilochus the ſlaughter led, 
The firſt who ſtruck a valiant Trojan dead: 
At great Echepolas the lance arrives ; 
Raz'd his high creſt, and through his hemlet drives; 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſhades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. 


{ Of face and bre; its 


So ſinks a tower, that long aſſaults 72 — 4 
walls beſmear'd with blo 


She ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around; 
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Him, the bold + leader of th' Abantian throng 
Seiz'd to deſpoil, and dragg'd.the corpſe along: 
But while he ſtrove to tug th' inſerted dart, 
Agenor's javelin reach'd the hero's heart. 
His flank, unguarded by his ample ſhield, 
Admits the lance : he falls, and ſpurns the field ; 
The nerves, unbrac'd, ſupport his limbs no more; 
The ſouteames floating in a tide of gore. 
Trojans and Greeks now gather round the ſlain ; 
The war renews, the warriors bleed again; 
As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 

In blooming youth fair Simoiſius fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell: 
Fair Simoiſius, whom his mother bore, 
Amid the flocks on ſilver Simois' ſhore ; 
The nymph deſcending from the hills of Ide, 
To ſeek her parents on his flowery fide, 
Brought forth the babe, their common care and 


oy, 

And al from Simois nam'd the lovely boy. 
Short was his date ! by dreadful Ajax flain 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain! - 
So falls a poplar, that in watery ground 
Rais'd high thehead, with ſtately branchescrown'd, 
(Fell'd by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, 
To ſhape thecircle of the bending wheel) 
Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, - 
Wich all its beauteous honours on its head; 
There; left a ſubject to the wind and rain, 
And ſcorch'd by ſuns, it withers on the plain. 
Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoiſius lies 
Stretch'd on the ſhore, and thus neglected dies. 

At Ajax Antiphus his javelin threw ; 
The pointed lance with erring fury flew, 
And Leucus, lov'd by wife Ulyſſes, flew. - 
He drops the corpſe of Simoiſius ſlain, 
And finks a breathleſs carcaſe on the plain, 
This ſaw Ulyſſes, and with grief enrag de 
Strode where the foremoſt of the foes engag'd ; 
Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wound, 
In act to throw ; but, cautious, look'd around. 
Struck at his ſight the Trojans backward drew, 
And trembling heard the javelin as it flew. 
A chief ſtood nigh, who from Abydos came, 
Old Priam's ſon, Democo6a was his name; 
The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, 
Cold through his temples glides the whizzing ſpear ; 
With piercing ſhreaks the youth reſigus his breath, 
His eye-balls darkeg with the ſhades of death; 
Ponderous he falls; his clanging arms reſound; 
And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 

Seiz'd with affright the boldeſt foes appear ; 
Ev'n godlike Hector ſeems himſelf to fear ; 
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Slow he gave way, the reſt tumuſtuous fled ; 
The Greeks with ſhouts preſs on and ſpoil the dead: 
But Phœbus now from Lion's towering height 
Shines forth revea''d, and animates the fight. 
Trojans, be bold, and force with force oppoſe ; 
Your foaming ſteeds urge headlong on the foes ! 
Nor are their bodies rocks, nor ribb'd with ſteel ; . 
Your weapons enter, and your ſtrokes they feel. 
Have you forgot what ſeem'd your dread before? 
The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more. 8 
Apollo thus from Ilion's lofty towers 15 
Array'd in terrors, rouz'd the Trojan powers: 
While War's fierce Goddeſs fires the Grecian foe, 
Ard ſhouts and thunders in the fields below. 
Then great Diores, fell by doom divine, " 
In vain his valour, and illuſtrious line. 
A broken rock the force of Pirus threw + 
(Who trom cold nus led the Thracian crew) 3 
Full on his ankle dropt the ponderous ſtonc, 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone. 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, 
Before his helpleſs friends and native bands, 
And ſpread: for aid his unavailing hands. 
The foe ruth'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And through his navel drove the pointed death: 
His guſhing entrails \mok'd upon the ground, 
And the warm life came iſſuing from the wound. 
His lance bold Thoas at the conqueror ſent, 
Deep in his breaſt above the pap it went. 
Amid the lungs was fix'd the winged wood, 
And quivering in his heaving boſom ſtood : 
Till from the dying chief, approaching near, 
Th' Atolian warrior tugg'd his weighty ſpear : 
Then ſudden wav'd his flaming faulchion round, 
And gaſh'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound. 
The corpſe now breathleſs on the bloody plain, 
To ſpoil his arms the victor ſtrove in vain; 
The Thracian bands againſt the victor preſt; 
A grove of lances ylitter'd at his breaſt. 7 
Stern Thoas, glaring with revengetul eyes, 
In ſullen fury lowly quits the prize. =P 
Thus fell two heroes; one the pride of Thrace, 
And one the leader of the Epian race: | 
Death's ſable ſhade at once o'er caſt their eyes, 
In duſt the varquiſh'd, and the victor lies. 
With copious flaughter all the fields are red, 
And heap'd with growing mountains of the dead. 
Had ſome brave chief this martial ſcene beheld, 
By Pallas guarded through the dreadful field ; 
Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 
And ſwords around him innocently play; 5 
The war's whole art, with wonder had he ſeen, 
And counted heroes where he counted men. 
So fought each hoſt with thirſt of glory fir'd, 


And crowds on crowds triumphantly expir'd. 
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BOOK V. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


The Aas of Diomed. 


Dꝛouxp, aſſiſted by Pallas, performs wonders in this day's battle. Pandarus wounds him with an ar- 
row, but the Goddeſs cures him, enables him to diſcern Gods fram mortals, and prohibits him from 
contending with any of the former, excepting Venus. ZEncas joins Pandarus to oppoſe him: Panda- 


os 


\ 


rus isl 5 
ſon from the fight, is 
© carries off Mneas to 


killed, and ness in 


ſends him groaning to heaven. 
The firſt battle continues through 
Bor Pallas now Tydides' ſoul inſpires, ” 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires, 
Above the Greeks his deathleſs fame to raiſe, 
crown her hero with diſtinguiſh'd praiſe.” 
igh on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 
is beamy ſhield emits a living ray; ö 
Th' unweary'd blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplic 
ike the red ſtar that fires th' autumnal ſkies, 
When freſh he rears his radiant orb to ſight, - 
And, hath'd in Ocean, ſhoots a keener * 
Such glories Pallas on the chief beſtow'd, 
Such, from his arms, the fierce effulgence flow'd : 
Onward ſhe drives him, furious to engage, 
Where the fight burns, and where the thickeſt 


k rage. ' 
The — of Dares firſt the combat fought, 
A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault; 
In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 
The ſons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 
Theſe ſingled from their troops the fight maintain, 
. "Theſe from their ſteeds, Tydides on the plain. 
Fierce for renown the brother chiefs draw near, 
And firſt bold Phegus caſt his ſounding ſpear, 
Which o'er the warrior's ſhoulder took its courſe, 
d ſpent in empty air its erring force. 
Xa ſo, Tydides, flew thy lauce in vain, 
ut pierc'd his breaſt, and ftretch'd him on the 
Seiz'd with unuſual fear, Idæus fled, plain. 
Left the rich chariot, and his brother dead. 
And, had not Vulcan lent his celeſtial aid, 
He too had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade ; 
But in a fmoky cloud the God of fire 
* Preſerv'd the ſon, in pity to the fire. 
The ſteeds and chariot, to the navy led, 
Encreas'd the ſpoils of gallant Diomed, 
Struck with amaze and ſhame, the Trojan crew 
Or ſlain, or fled, the ſons of Dares view; 
Wea by the blood-ſtain'd hand Minerva preſt 
The God of battles, and this ſpeech addreſt: 
Stern power of war ! by whom the mighty fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake the lofty wall ! 
Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide; 
And whoſe the conqueſt mighty Jove decide : 
While we from interdicted fields retire, 
Nor tempt the wrath of heaven's avenging Sire. 
Her words allay'd the impetuous warrior's heat, 
The God of Arms and Martial Maid retreat ; 
emov'd from fight, on Xanthus' flowery bounds 
They ſat, and liſtened to the dying ſounds. 
Mean time the Greeks the Trojan race purſue, 
And ſome bold chieftain every leader flew : 
' Firſt Odius falls, and bites the bloody ſand, 
His death ennobled by Atrides' hand ; 
As he to flight his wheeling car addreſt, 
The ſpeedy javelin drove from back to breaſt. 
In duſt the mighty Halizonian lay, 


His arms reſound, the ſpirit wings its way. 
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eat danger, but for the aſſiſtance of Venus ; who, as ſhe is removing het 
ound in the hand by Diomed. Apollo ſeconds her in his reſcue, and at length 
Troy, Where he is heated in the temple of Pergamus. Mars rallies the Trojan 
and affiſts Hector to make a ſtand. In the mean time Zneas is reſtored to the field, and they over. 
throw ſeveral of the Greeks; among the reſt Tlepolemus is flain by Sarpedon. Juno and Miner, 
va deſcend to reſiſt Mars; the latter iucites Diomed to go againſt that God; he wounds 
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| To him the ſhipwright's and the builder's 


him, audi 
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Thy fate was next, O Phzſtus ! doom'd to feel 
The great Idomeneus' portended ſteel; 
Whom Borus ſent (his fon, and only joy) 

From fruitful Tarne to the fields of Troy. 
The Cretan javelin reach'd him from afar, 
And pierc'd kis ſhoulder as he mounts his car; 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground, 
And everlaſting ſhades his eyes ſurround. 

Then dy\d Scamandrius, expert in the chaſe, 
In woods and wilds to wound the ſavage race: 
Diana taught him all her Sylvan arts, | 
To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts: 

But vainly here Diana's arts he tries, 

The fatal ance. arreſts him as he flies; 

From Menelaiis' arm the weapon ſent, | 

Through his broad back and 'heaving boſom 

PD | l | | 

Down finks the warrior with a thundering ſound, 

His brazen armour rings againſt the ground. 
Next artful Phereclus untimely fell; 

Bold Merion ſent him to the realms of hell, 

Thy father's (kill, O Phereclus, was thine, 

The graceful fabric and the fair deſign ; 

For, fov'd by Pallas, Pallas did impart 


Beneath his hand the fleet of Paris roſe, 8 
The fatal cauſe of all his country's woes; 
But he, the myſtic will of Heaven unknown, 
Nor ſaw his country's peril, nor his own. * 
The hapleſs artiſt, while canfus'd he fled, 

The ſpear of Merion mingled with the dead, 
Through his right hip with forceful fury caſt, 


Between the bladder and the bone it paſt: And! 
Prone on his knees he falls with fruitleſs cries, That 
And death, in laſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. Th 
From Megey force the ſwift Pedæus fled, His n 
Antenor's offspring from a foreign bed, He fe 
Whoſe generous ſpouſe, Theano, heavealy fair, His b 
Nurs'd the young ſtranger with a mother's care. Be be 
How vain thoſe cares! when Meges in the rear War 
Full in his nape inkx'd the fatal ſpear ! Ruſh 
Swift through his crackling jaws the weapon Wak: 
glides, * i ee Strer 
And the cold tongue the grinning teeth divides. And 
Then dy'd Hypſenor, generous and divine, Let 
Sprung from the brave Dolopian's mighty line, And 
Who near ador'd Scamander made abode, * Theft 
Prieſt of the ſtream, and honour'd as a God. Nor 1 
On him, amidſt the flying numbers found, It Ve 
Eurypylus inflits a deadly wound; Her f 
On his broad ſhoulders fell the forceful brand, W 
Then glancing downward lopp' his holy hand. 
Which ſtain'd with ſacred blood the bluſhing ſand. ) WJ The. 
Down ſunk the prieſt ; the purple hand of death With 
Clos'd his dim eye, and fate ſuppreſs'd his breath. Wild 
Thus toil'd the chiefs, in diflerent parts engag l = 01 
. Ma 


| 


In every quarter fierce Tydides rag!d, 
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| her id the Greek, amid the Trojan trail | 
mid the Greek, amid the Trojan tram, 

— Kapt through the ranks, he thunders o ie 

" lain: place, 
ow Ne! there, he darts from place to 
wu ours on the rear, or lightens in their face. 


bus from high hills the torrents ſwift and ſtrong 
Deluge whole figlds, and ſweep'the trees along, 

Through rain'd moles the ruſhing wave refounds, 
Yerwhelms the bridge, and burſts the lofty + 

Erne yellow harveſts of the ripen'd year, [bounds. 
nd flatted vineyards, one fad waſte appear! 

Vhile ſove deſcends iggtuicy ſheets of rain, 

Ind all the labours of Mankind are vain. 

so rag'd Tydides, boundiels in his ire, 

ove armies back, and made all Troy retire. 

ith grief the + leader of the Lycian band 

aw the wide waſte of his deſtructive hand: 

His bended bow againſt the chief he drew; 

gwift to the mark the thirſty urrow flew, 

'hoſe forky point the hollow breaſt-plate tore, 
Deep in his ſhoulder pierc'd, and drank the gore: 

ke ruſhing ſtream his brazen armour dy'd, 
While the proud archer thus exulting cry'd : 

Hither, ye Trejans, hither drive your ſteeds ! 
Lo! by our hand the braveſt Grecian bleeds. | 
Not long the dreadful dart he can ſuſtain; 

Or Phoebus urg'd me to theſe fields in vain. 

So ſpoke he, boaſtful; but the winged dart 
Stopt ſhort of life, and mock'd the ſhooter's art. 
The wonnded chief, behind his car rerir'd, 

The helping hand of Sthenelus requir'd ; 

Swift from his ſeat he leap'd upon the ground, 

And tugg'd the weapon from the guſhing wound; 

When thus the king his guardian power addreſt, 

The purple current wandering o'er his veſt ; 
Oprogeny of Jove ! unconquer'd maid ! 

If eber my godlike Sire deſerv'd thy aid, 

If e'er I felt thee in the fighting field, 

Now, Goddeſs, now thy ſacred ſuccour yield. 

Oh give my lance to reach the 'Trojan knight, 

Whoſe arrow wounds the chief thou guard'ſt in 

And lay the boaſter grovelling on the ſhore, fight; 

That vaunts theſe eyes ſhall view the light no more. 

Thus pray'd Tydides, and Minerva heard; 

His nerves confirm'd, his languid ſpirits cheer'd, 
He feels each limb with wonted vigour light ; 
His beating boſom claims the promis'd fight. 

Be bold (ſhe cry'd) in every combat ſhine, 


2 War be thy province, thy protection mine; 

Ruſh to the fight, and every foe controul; 
pon WY Wake each paternal virtue in thy ſoul : 

Strength ſwells thy boiling breaſt, infus*'d by me, 
8. And all thy godlike father breathes in thee ! 


Yet more, from mortal miſts I purge thy eyes, 

And ſet to view the warrivg Deities. [plain, 

Theſe ſee thou ſhun, through all th' embattled 

Nor rafſhly ſtrive where human force is vain. 

It Venus mingle in the martial band, 

Her ſhalt thou wound : fo Pallas gives command. 
TT — the blue-ey d virgin wing'd her 

flight: 
The hero ruſh'd impetuous to the fglit; 


h With tenfold ardour now invades the plain, 

h. Wild with delay, and more enrag'd by pain. 

A bobs the fleecy flocks, when hunger calls, 
Amidſt the field a brindled lion falls; » 


| Thoſe ſlain he left; and ſprung with 
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If chance ſome ſhepherd. with 2 diſtant dart 
The ſavage wound, he rouzes at the ſmart, 


He foams, he roars; the ſhepherd dares not flay, 


But trembling leaves the ſcattering fiocks a prey; 

Heaps fall — heaps; he bathes with blood the 
ground, £ 

Then leaps victorious o' er the lofty mound. 

Not with leſs fury ſtern Tydides fle w; 

And two brave leaders at an inftant flew : 

Aſtyndũs breathleſs fell, and by his fide 

His people's paſtor, good Hypenor, dy d; 

Aſtynous breaſt the deadly iance receives, 

Hypenor'sſhoulder his broad faulchion-cleaves, - 


noble rage 

Abas and Polyidus to engage; 2 4 
Sons of Eurydamus, who, wiſe and old, | 
Could fates foreſee, and myftic dreams unfold ; 
The youths return'd not from the doubtful plain, 
And the ſad father try'd his arts in vaiu; . 
No myttic dream could make their fates appear 
Though now determin'd by Tydides ſpe ar. | 

Young Xanthus next, and Thoor. felc his rage; 
The joy and hope of Phænops' feeble age; 
Vaſt was his wealth, and theſe the only heirs 
Of 2 his labours, and a life of cares. 1 
Cold death o ertakes them in their b i 
And leaves the father unavailing — 2 2 
To ſtrangers now deſcend his heapy ſtore, P 
The race forgotten, and the name no more. 

Two ſons of Priam in one chariot ride 
Glittering in arms, and combat ſide by fide. 
As when the lordly lion ſeeks his food 
Where grazing heifers range the lonely wood, 
He leaps amidit them with a furious bound, 
Bends their ftrong necks, and tears them to the 


So from their ſeats the brother chiefs are torn, 
Their ſteeds and chariot to the navy borne. 
With deep concern divine Zneas view'd 
The foe prevailing, and his friends purſued, 
Through the thick ſtorm of ſinging ſpears he flies, 
Exploring Pandarus with careful eyes, 
At length he found Lycaon's mighty ſon ; 
To whom the chief ot Venus' race begun: 
Where, Pandarus, are all thy honours now, 
Thy winged arrows, and unerring bow, 
Thy matchleſs kill, thy yet unrivall'd fame, 
And boaſted glory of the Lycian name ? 
Oh pierce that mortal : if we mortal call 
That OY force by which whole armies 
all; | 
Or God incens'd, who quits the diſtant ſkies 
To puniſh Troy for lighted ſacrifice ; 
(Which, oh, avert from our unhappy ftate ! 
For what ſo dreadful as celeſtiai hate?) 
Whoe'er he be, propitiate Jove with prayer; 


If man deſtroy; if God, entreat to ſpare. 


To him the Lycian: Whom your eyes behold, 
If right I judge, is Diomed the bold 5 
Such courſers whirl him o'er the duſty field, 
So towers his helmet, and ſo flames his ſhield. 
It *tis a God, he wears that chief's diſguiſe ; 
Or if that chief, ſome guardian of the ſkies 
Involv'd in clouds, protects him in the fray, 
And turns unſeen the fruſtrate dart away. 

I wing'd an arrow, which not idly fell, 


4 Pandarusy 


I The {troke had fix'd him to the gates of hellg 
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And, but ſome God, ſome angry God withſtands, 

His fate was due to theſe unerring hands. 

Skill'd in the bow, on foot I ſought the war, 

Nor join'd ſwift horfes to the rapid car. 

Ten poliſh'd chariots I pofſeſs'd at home, 
And ſtill they grace Lycaon's princely dome: 
There veil'd in ſpacious coverlets they ſtand ; 
And twice ten courſers wait their lord's command. 
The good old warrior bade me truſt to theſe, 
When firſt for Troy I ſail'd the ſacred ſeas; 

In fields aloft the whirling car to guide, R 
And through the ranks of death triumphant ride: 
But vain with youth, and yet to thrift inclin'd, 

J heard his counſels with unheedtul mind, 

And thought the ſteeds (your large ſupplies un- 

knawn | 

Might fail of forage in the ſtraiten'd town : 

So took my bow and pointed darts in hand, 

And left the chariots in my native land. 

Too late, O friend! my raſhneſs I deplore ; 

Theſe 11 afts, once fatal, carry death no more. 

Tydeus and Atreus ſons their points have found, 

And undiſſembled gore purſued the wound. 

In vain they bled : this unavailing bow 

. Serves, not to laughter, but provoke the foe. 

In evil hour theſe bended horns I ſtrung. 

And ſeif'd the quiver where it idly hung. 
Curs'd be the fate that ſent me to the field 
er a warrior's arms, the ſpear and ſhield ; 

e'er with life I quit the Trojan plain, 

If e'er I ſee my ſpouſe and fire again, 
This bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 

Broke by my hand, ſhall feed the blazing flames. 

To whom the leader of the Dardan race: | 

Be calm, nor Phœbus' honour'd gift diſgrace, 
The diſtant dart be prais'd, though here we need 
The ruſhing chariot, and the bounding ſteed. 

. Againſt yon hero let us bend our courſe, 2 
And, hand to hand, encounter force with force. 
Now mount my ſeat, and from the chariot's height 
Obſerve my father's ſteeds, renown'd in fight, 
Practis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chaſe, 

To dare the ſhock, or urge the rapid race: 

Secure with theſe, through fighting fields we go; 
Or late to Troy, if Jove alliſt the foe. 

Haſte, ſeize the whup, and ſnatch the guiding rein; 

The warrior's fury let this arm ſuſtain ; 

Or, if to combat thy bold heart incline, 

Take thou the ſpear, the chariot's care be mine. 
O prince! (Lycaon's.valiant ſon replied) 

As thine the ſteeds, be thine the taſk to guide. 
The horſes, practis'd to their lord's command, 

Shall bear the rein, and anſwer to thy hand, 
But if, unhappy, we deſert the fight, x 
Thy voice alone can animate their flight: 

Elſe ſhall our fates be number'd with the dead, 

And theſe the victor's prize, in triumph led. 

Jn be the guidance then : with ſpear and ſhield 
yſelf will charge this terror of the field. 

And now both heroes mount the glittering car; 
The bounding courſers ruſh amidſt the war. 
Their fierce approach bold Sthenelus eipy'd, 

Who thus, alarm'd to great Tydides cryd: 

O friend! two chiels of force immenſe I ſee, 

Dreadful they come, and bend their rage on tee; 


Lo the brave heir of bold Lycaon's line, 


| 


| That both ſhall fall by one victorious hand; 


| The beſt that e'er on earth's broad ſurface run, 


I And ftern Lycaon's warlike race begun: 


Ne bleeds ! the pride of Greece! (the boaſter cris 


Ang great Æneas, ſprung from race diving! 


| 
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Enough, is given to fame. Aſcend thy car; 
And ſave a life, the bulwark of our war. 
At this the hero caſt a gloomy look, 
Fix'd on the chief with ſcorn; and thus he ſpoke 
Me doſt thou bid to ſhun the coming fight? 
Me would'ſt thou move to baſe, inglorious flight! 
Know, tis not honeſt in my ſoul to fear, 
Nor was Tydides born to tremble here. 
I hate the cumbrous chariot's flow advance, 
And the long diſtance of the flying lance ; 
But while my nerves are , my force entire, 
Thus front the foe, and emulate my fire. 
Nor ſhall yon ſteeds that fierce to fight convey 
Thoſe threatening heroes, bear them both away; 
One chief at leaſt beneath this arm ſhall die; 
So Pallas tells me, and forbids to fly. 
But if ſhe dooms, and if no God withſtand, 


Then heed my words: my horſes here detain, 
Fix'd to the chariot by the ſtraiten'd rein ; 
Swift to Zneas empty ſeat proceed, 

And ſcize the courſers of ztherial breed: 
The race of thoſe, which once the thundering 
For raviſh'd Ganymede on Tros beſtow'd, 


Beneath the riſing or the ſetting ſun. 
Hence great Anchiſes ſtole a breed, unknown 
By mortal mares, from fierce Laomedon ; 
Four of this race his ample ſtalls contain, 
And two tranſport Æneas o'er the plain. 
Theſe, were the rich immortal prize our own, 
Through the wide world ſhould make our glo 
known. 
Thus while they ſpoke the foe came furious 


Prince, thou art met. Though late in vain aſſail 
The ſpear may enter where the arrow fail'd. 


He ſaid, then ſhoak the ponderons lance, and 


flung ; . 
On his — ſhield the ſounding weapon rung, | 
Pierc'd the tough orb, and in his cuiraſs hung. 
Our triumph now the mighty warrior lies! 
Miſtaken vaunter ! Diomed reply'd; 
Thy dart has err'd, and now my ſpear be try'd: 
Ye *ſcape not both; one, headlong from his car, 


With hoſtile blood ſhall glut the God of war. Throy 
He ſpoke, and riſing hurl'd his forceful dart, And: 
Which, driven by Pallas, pierc'd a vital part; Thkrou 
Full in his face it enter'd, and betwixt Th' a 
The noſe and eye-ball the proud Lycian fixt ; Her fi 
Craſl'd all his jaws, and cleft the tongue within, WH And t 
Till the bright point look*d out beneath the chu From 
Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the ground Such | 
Earth groans beneath him, and his arms reſound i Pure « 
The ſtarting courſers tremble with affright ; Unlik: 
The ſoul indignant ſecks the realms of night. (For x 
To guard his ſlaughter'd friend, Æneas flies, Nor u 
His ſpear extending where the carcaſe lies; With 
Watchful he wheels, protects it every way, And d 
As the grim lion ſtalks around his prey. Him! 
O'er the fall'n trunk his ample ſhield diſplay'd, The t: 
He hides the hero with his mighty ſhade, The 


And threats aloud : the Greeks with longing eyt 
Behold at diſtance, but forbear the prize. 

Then fierce, Tydides ſtgops ; and from the fields, 
Heav'd with vaſt force, a rocky fragment wiel 


Tot two ſtrong men th* enormous weight could 
zuch men as live in theſe degenerate days. [raiſe, 
it round; and, gathering ſtrength to 


diſcharg'd the ponderous ruin at the foe. 
here to the hip th' inſerted thigh unites, 

111 on the bone the pointed marble lights; | 

Through both the tendons broke the rugged ſtone, | 

And (tripp'd the ſkin, and crack'd the ſold bone. 

bank on his knees, and Taggering with his pains, 

is falling bulk his bended arm ſuſtains; 

oft in a dizzy.miſt the warrior lies; 

a ſudden cloud comes ſwimming o'er his eyes. 

There the brave chief who mighty numbers ſway' d, 
ppreſs'd had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade; 

But heavenly Venus, mindful of the love 

She bore Anchiſes in th* Idzan grove, 

is danger views with anguiſh and deſpair, 

and guards her 898 a mother's care. 

a bont her much-lov'd her arms ſhe throws, 

Her arms whoſe whiteneſs match the falling ſnows. 

gcreen'd from the foe behind her ſhining veil, 

The ſwords wave harmleſs, and the javelins fail : 
fe through the ruſhing horſe, and teather'd flight 

f ſounding ſhafts, ſhe bears him from the fight. 

Nor Sthenelus, with unaſſiſting hands, 

Remain'd unheedful of his lord's commands: 

His panting ſteeds, remov'd from out the war, 

He fix'd with ſtraiten'd traces to the car. 

Next ruſhing to the Darden ſpoil, detains 

The heavenly courſers with the flowing manes : 

Theſe, in proud triumph to the fleet convey'd, 

No longer now a Trojan lord obey'd, | 

That charge to bold Deipylus be gave, 

(Whom moſt he lov'd, as brave men love the brave) 

Then mounting on his car, reſum'd the rein, 

And follow'd where Tydides ſwept the plain. 
Mean while (his conqueſt raviſh'd from his eyes) 

The raging chief in chaſe of Venus flies. 

No Goddeſs ſhe commiſſion'd to the held, 

Like Pallas dreadful with her ſable ſhield, - 

Or fierce Bellona, thundering at the wall, 

While flames afcend, and mighty ruins fall; 

He knew ſoft combats ſuit the tender dame, 

New to the field, and ſtill a foe to fame. 

Through breaking ranks his furiouscourſe he bends, 

And at the Goddeſs his broad lance extends; 

Through her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 

Th'-ambrofial veil which all the Graces wove ; 

Her ſnowy hand the razing ſteel profan'd, 

And the tranſparent ſkin with crimſon ſtain'd. 

From the clear vem a ſtream immortal flow'd, 

Such ſtream as iſſues from a wounded God: 

Pure emanation! uncorrupred flood; 

Unlike our groſs, diſeas'd, terreſtrial blood 

(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 

Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins.) 

With tender ſhrieks the Goddeſs fill'd the place, 

And droop'd her offspring from her weak embrace. 

Him Phœbus took: he caſts a cloud around 

The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound. 

Then, with a voice that ſhook the vaulted fkies, 

The king inſults the Goddeſs as the flies. 

Il! with Jove's daughter bloody fights agree, 

The field of combat is no ſcene for thee :t- 

Go, let thy own ſoft ſex employ thy care, 


ay; 


S 


ILIAD, 


| And, rein'd with gold, his foaming ſteeds 


A mortal man who dares encounter Heaven. 


| | Behold the deed of haughty Diomed!! | 


Otus and Ephialtes held the chain: 


Book V. | 7 2 
Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the war's alarms, 
And learn to tremble at the name of arms. | 

Tydides thus: The Goddeſs ſeiz'd with dread, 
Confus'd, diſtracted, from the conflict fle, 


| To aid her, ſwift the winged Iris flew, 


Wrapt in a miſt above the warring crew, | 
The Queen of Love with faded charms ſhe found, 
Pale was her cheek, and livid look'd the wound. 
To Mars, who ſat remote, they bent their way, 
Far on the left, with clouds involy'd he lay; 
Beſide him ſtood his lance, diſtain'd with 'A 

before. 


Low at his knee, ſhe begg'd, with ſtreaming eyes, 
Her brother's car, to mount the diſtant ſkies,  . 
And ſhow'd the wound by fierce Tydides given, 
[A 
Stern Mars attentive hears the queen complain, 
And to her hand commits the golden rein ; T 
She mounts the ſeat, oppreſs'd with filent woe, 
Driven by the Geddeſs of the painted bow, 
The laſh reſounds, the rapid chariot flies, 
And in a moment ſcales the lofty ſkies : r 
There ſtopp'd the car, and there the courſers ſtood, 
Fed by fair Iris with ambruſial food, 5 
Before her mother, Love's bright Queen 


- 


* 


| O'erwhelm'd with anguiſh, and diſſolv'd in tears; 


—— 


She rais'd her in her arms, beheld her bleed, 


And aſk'd, what God had wrought this guilty deed? 


Then ſhe : This inſult from no God 1 found, 
An impious mortal gave the daring wound! 
'Twas in the ſon's defence the mother bled, © *” 
The war with Troy no more the Grecians wage, 
But with the Gods (th' immortal Gods) engage. 
Dione then: Thy wrongs with patience bear, 
And ſhare thoſe griefs inferior powers muſt ſhare : 
Unnumber'd woes mankind from us ſuſtain, 
And men with woes afflict the Gods again. 
The mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 
And lodg'd in brazen dungeons under ground, 
Full thirteen moons impriton'd roar'd in vain; -. 

19 
care 


* © 
* 

- 
- 


— 


Perhaps had periſh'd ; had not Hermes” 
Reſtor'd the groaning God to upper air. | 
Great Juno's ſelf has bore her weight of pain, 
Th' imperial partner of the heavenly reign; 
Amphitryon's ſon infix'd the deadly dart, 
And fill'd with anguiſh her immortal heart. 
Ev'n hell's grim king Alcides power confeæd 
The thaft found entrance in his iron breaſt ; -//. 
To Jove's high palace for a cure he fled, ö 
Piere'd in his own dominions of the dead; 
Where Pzon, ſprinkling heavenly balm around. 
Atſnag'd the glowing pangs, and clos'd the wound, 
Raſh, impious man! to ſtain the bleſs'd abodes, 
And-drench his arrows in the blood of Gods 
But thou (though Pallas urg'd thy frantic deed) - 
Whoſe ſpear ill-fated makes a Goddeſs bleed, 
Know thou, whoe'er with beavenly power con- 
tends, 4 
Short is his date, and ſoon his glory ends; 
From fields of death when late ſhe ſhall retire, 
No infant on his knees ſhall call him Sire. L 
Strong as thou art, ſome God may yet be found, 
To ſtretch thee pale and gaſping on the ground; 
Thy diſtant wile, Ægiale the fair, 


- » 
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Go, lull the coward, or delude the fait. 
I 


Starting from ſleep with a diſtracted air, 


Shall rouze thy flaves, and her loſt lord deplore, 
The brave, the great, the glorious, now. no more 
This ſaid, ſhe wip'd from Venus“ wor palm 
The ſacted-ichor, and infus'd the bam 
Juno and Pallas with a ſmile ſurvey' d, +4 
And thus to Jove began the blue ey'd Maid; 
Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove: to tell 
How this miſchance the Cyprian Queen befell. 
As late ſhe try*d with paſſion to inflame 
The tender beſom of a Grecian dame, 
Allurid the fair with moving thoughts of joy, 
To quit her country for ſome youth of Troy; 
che claſping zone, with golden: buckles bound, 
az*dher ſoft hand with this lamented wound. 
The Sire of Gods and men ſaperior ſmil'd, 
And, calling Venus, thus addreſt his child: 
Not theſe, O daughter, are thy proper cares 
Thee milder arts beit, and ſofter wars; be 
Sweet ſmiles are thine, and kind endearing charms, 
To Mars and Pallas leave the deeds of arms. 
Thus tiey in heaven: while on the plain below 
The fierce Tydides charg'd his Dardan foe, 
Fluſhid with celeftial blood purſu'd his way, 
And fearleſs dard the threatening God of day; 
Already in his hopes he:ſaw him kill'd, 7 
Though ſcreen't behind Apollo's mighty ſhield. 
Thrice'ruſhihg furious, at the chief heiſtrook ; 
His blazing but kler thrice Apollo ſhook : cloud, 
He. try'd the fourth: when, breaking frem the 
A mort than mortal voice was heard aloud: 
DO ſon of Tydeus; ceaſe! be wiſe and ſee 
How vaſt the difference of the Gods and thee ; 
Piſtance:immenſe ! between the powers that ſhine 
Above, eternal, deathleſs, and divine, l 
And mortal man la wretc\ of humble birth; 
A ſhortliv'd reptile in the duſt of earth. 
So ſpoke the God who darts celeſtial fires; 
He dreads his fury, and ſome ſteps retires. | 
Then Phoebus bore the chief of Venus' race 
To. Troy's high fane, and to his holy place 
Latona there and: Phœbe heal'd the wound, 
With vigour arm'd him, and with.glory crown'd. 
This done, the patron of the ſilver bow 
A phantom rais d, the ſame in ſhape and ſhow 
With great ZEneas ; ſuch the form he bore, 
And ſuch in fight the radiant arms he wore. 
Around the ſpeQre bloody wars are wag'd, 
And Greece and Troy with claſhing ſhields engag'd. 
Mean time on lion's tower Apollo ſtood,” | 
And, calling Mars, thus urg'd the ragiug God. 
Stern power of arms, by whom the mighty fall; 
Who batlu'ſt in blood, and ſhak'ſt th' embattled 
Riſe in thy wrath! to hell's abhorr'd abodes [wall, 
Diſpatch yon Greek, and vindicate the Gods. 
Firſt roſy Venus felt his brutal rage; 
The next he charg'd, and dares all heaven engage: 


 POPE'S. 


| 


HOMER; | 
Lo brave Aaeas ſinks bene atli his wound, 
Not godlike Hector mbre/in arms renoun'd: 
Haſte all, and take the generous warrior part, 
He ſaid ; new courage ſwell'd each hero's heart, 
Sarpedon firſt his ardent ſoul expreſs'd, 
And, turn'd to Hector, theſe bold words expreſs; 
Say, chief, is all thy ancient valour loſt? [boag 
Where are thy threats, and where thy glorioy 
That propt alone by Priam's race ſhbuld ſtand 
Troy's ſacred walls, nor need à foreign hand? 
Now, now thy country calls ber wanted friends, 
And the proud vaunt in juſt deriſion ends, 
Remote they ſtand, while alien troops engage, 
Like trembling hounds before the lion's rage. 


| 


Far diſtant; hence I held my wide command, N 


The _ h would brave high heaven's immortal 
Sire, | f 
His triple thunder, and his bolts of fire. 
The God of battle iſſues on the plain, 
Stirs alt the ranks, and fires the Trojan train; 
In form like Acamas, the Thracian guide, 
Enrag'd to Troy's retiring chiefs he cry'd : 
How long, ye ſons of Priam ! will ye fly, 
And unreveng'd ſee Priam's people die? 
Still unreſiſted ſnall the foe deſtroy, 
And ſtreteh the laughter to the gates of Troy ? 


| | 


Where foaming Xanthus laves the Lycian land, Fron 
With ample wealth (the wiſh of mortals), blelt, Ye ( 
A beautetus wife, and infant at her breaſt ; You 
With thoſe I left wliatever dear could be; Let 
Greece, i ſue conquers, nothing wins from me; And 
Let firſt in fight my Lycian bends I cheer, / 
And long to meet this mighty man ye fear ; The 
While Hector idle Rands, nor bids the brave The 
Their wives, their infants; and their altars ſave. Mee 
Haſte, warrior, haſte! preſerve thy threaten'l T! 
Or one vaſt,burſt of all- involving fate Iſtate To r 
Full o'er your towers ſhall fall; and ſweep away Ane 
Sons; fires, and wives, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey. Hon 
Roule all thy Trojans; urge thy aids to fight; Lon 
Theſe claim thy thoughts by day, thy watch by — | 
night: _ | | 
With 8 the brave Greeks vppoſe ; Thre 
Such cares thy friends deſerve, and ſuch thy foes . Tbe 
Stung to the heart the generous Hector hears, His! 
But juſt reproof with decent ſilence bears, 1 
From his proud car the prince impetuous ſprings Ia d 
On earth he leaps; his brazen armour rings. Whe 
Two ſhining ſpears are brandifh'd in his hands; In u 
Thus arm'd, he animates his drooping bands; Spru 
Revives, their-ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, WW 1n<r: 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. He 
They turn, they ſtand; the Greeks their fury dar £16 
Condenſe their powers, and wait the growing wu * 02 
As when, on Ceres ſacred floor the ſwain In i 
Spreads the wide fan to clear the golden grain he 
And the light chaff, before the breezes borne, Lies 
Aſcends in clouds from off the heapy corn 8e t. 
The gray duſt; riſing with collected winds, In d 
Drives oer the barn, and whitens all the hinds : Ruſl 
So white with duſt the Grecian hoſt appears, 775 
From trampling ſteeds, and thundering charioteen Fil 
The duſky clouds from labour'd earth ariſe, Der 
And roll in ſmoking volumes to the ſkies. Erol 
Mars hovers o'er them with his ſable ſhield, — 
And adds new konours to the darken'd field: Gre: 
Pleas'd with his charge, and ardent to fulfil, Lift: 
In Froy's defence, Apollo's heavenly will : Mar 
| Soon as from fight the blue-ey d Maid retires, ny 
Each Trojan boſom with new warmth he fires. 8 a 
And now the God, from forth his ſacred fane, hal 
' | Produc'd ZEneas to the ſhouting train; os 
Alive, unharm'd, with all his peers around, And 
Erect he ſtood; and vigorous from his wound: Al 
Inquiries none they made; the dreadful day The 
No pauſe of words admits, no dull delay ; I - 
Fierce diſcord ſtorms, Apollo loud exclaims, * 


Fame calls, Mars thunders, aud the field's in flames 


% 


stern Diomed with either Ajax ſtood, 

nd great Ulyſſes, bath'd in hoſtile blood. 
:mbodicd clofe, the labouring Grecian train 
he fierceſt ſtock of charging boſts fuſtain. 
EUnmov'd and filent, the whole war they wait, 
Serenely dreadful, and as fix'd as fate. 

So when th* embattled clouds in dark array, 
Along the ſkies their gloomy lines diſplay ; 


And peaceful fleeps the liquid element: 

The low-hung vapours motionleſs and ſtill, 

Reſt on the ſummits of the ſhaded hill; 

Till the maſs ſcatters as the winds ariſe, 

Diſpersd and broken through the ruffled ſkies. 
Nor was the general wanting to his train, 


Ye Greeks, be men! the charge of battle bear; 
Your brave aſſociates and yourſelves revere! 
Let glorious acts more glorious acts inſpire, 

And catch from breaft to breaſt the noble fire ? 
On valour's fide the odds of combat lie, 

The brave live glo! ious, or lamented die; 

The wretch who trembles in the field of fame, 


Theſe words he ſeconds with his flying ance, 


Aneas” friend, and in his native place 
Honour'd and lov'd like Priam's royal race: 
Long had he fought the foremoſt in the field, 


His ſhield too weak the furious dart to ſtay, 
Through his broad belt the weapon forc'd its way: 
The grizly wound diſmiſs'd his ſonl to hell, 
His arms around him rattled as he fell. 

The fierce Æneas, brandiſking his blade, 
In duſt Orſilochus and Crethon laid, 
Whoſe fire Piscleus, wealthy, brave, and great, 
In well-bnilt Pheræ held his lofty ſeat : 


Increaſe of harveſts to the Pylian fields. 

He 125 Orfilochus, Diocteus he, | 

And theſe deſcended in the third degree, 

Too early expert in the martial toil; 

In fable ſhips they left their native foil, 

I' avenge Atrides : now untimely flain, 

They fell with glory en the Phrygian plain. 

So two young mountain lions, nurs'd with blood, 

In deep receſſes of the gloomy wood, 

Ruſh fearleſs to the plains, and uncomroul'd 

e the ftalls, and waſte the ſold; 

een; Till pierc'd at diſtance from their native den, 
O'erpower'd they fall beneath the force af men. 
Proftrate on earth their beauteous bodies lay, 
Like mountain firs as tall and ſtraight as they. 
Great Menelaus views with pitying eyes, 
Lifts his 7 — lance, and at the victor flies; 
Mars urg'd im on; yet, ruthleſs in his hate, 
The Gods hut urg'd him to provoke his fate. 

T He thus advancing, Neſtor's valiant fon 

Shakes for his danger, and neglects his own: 


ſlain, 
And all his country's glorious labours vain. 
Already met the threatening heroes ſtand; 
The ſpears already tremble in their hand : 
In rath'd Antilochus, his aid to bring, 


From troop to troop he toils through all the plain. 


To meet whoſe point was ſtrong Detcoon's chance, 


Struck with the thought, ſhould Helen's lord be 


— — 


ne And fall or conquer by the Spartan King, 6 


"Y 


When now the north his boiſterous rage has ſpent, | 


Sprung from Alphe ũs plenteous ſtream that yields 
| Amaz'd no lets the great Tydides ſtands: 
He ſtay'd, and, turning, thus addrefs d his bands: 
No wonder, Greeks! that all to Hector yield, 


Pours on che Greeks ; the Trojan troops 
Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. | 


| 


1 


f 


p 


: 
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Theſe ſeen, the Dardan backward turr'd his courſe- 


Brave as he was, and ſhni'd unequal force, 
1 ne breathlefs bodies to the Greeks they drew, 
Then mix'd in combat, and their toils renew. 
Firſt Pylæmenes, great in battle bled, * - 
Who fthearh'd in brafs the Paphlagonians led. 
Atrides mark'd him where ſublime he Rood ; 


| Fix'd in his throat, the javelin drank his blood. 


The faithful Mydon, as he turd from fight 
His flying courſer, funk to endleſs night: 


A broken rock by Neftor's ſon was thrown j 
His bended arm receiv'd the falling ſtone. | 
From his numb'd hands the ivory- ſtudded reins, - 


Dropt in the duſt, are trail'd along the plains+ 
Mean while his temples feel a deadly wound'; 


| He groans in death, and ponderous finks to ground | 
Deep drove his helmet in the ſands, and there 


The head ſtood fix'd, the quivering legs in air, 
Till trampled flat beneath the courſer's feet: YJ' 


| The youthful victor mounts his empty ſeat, - 


And bears the prize in triumph to the fleet. - Þ, 
Great Hector ſaw, and raging at the view, 


He fires his hoſt with animating cries, 


And brings along the furies of the ſkies. | 
Mars, ſtern deſtroyer * and Bellows dread, : 
Flame in the front, and thunder at their head: 


This ſwells the tumult and the rage of fight; 


That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts x dreadful light, 
But now the monarch'slance tranſpierc*dhis ſhield: | 4 
Now ſtorm's before him, and now rag'd behind - 


Where Hector march'd, the God of battlesſhin'&, 


| Tydidespaus'd amidſt his full career; 
| Ther: firſt the hero's manly breaſt knew fear- 
As when fome ſimple ſwain his cot ſorſakes, 


And wide through fens an unknown journey takes 3 
If chance — — brook his paſtzge ay, 
A 


| And foam impervious croſs the wanderer*'s way, 
Confus'd he ſtopa, a length of country paſt, 
Eyes the rough waves, and, tir'd, returns at laſt. 


Secure of favouring gods, he takes the field: 
His ſtrokes they ſecond, and avert our ſpears: 


| Behold where Mars in mortal arms appears? 


Retire then, warriors; but ſedate and flow; - 
Retire, but with your faces to the foe. 
Truſt not too much your unavailing might; * | 
'Tis nat with Troy, bat with the Gods ye fight. 

Now near the Greeks the black battalions drewz 
And ſirſt two leaders valiant Hector flew : | 
His force Anchialus and Mneſthes found. 


| | In every art of glorious'war renown'd ; 


| In the ſame car the chiefs to combat ride, 
And fought united, and united died. 
Struck at the ſight the mighty Ajax glows 


| With thirſt of vengeance, and affaults the foes, 


His maſſy ſpear with matchleſs fury ſent, | 
| Through Amphius' belt and heavy belly went 
' Amphius Apzſns* happy ſoil poſſeſs d, = 


With herds abounding, and with treaſure blels'd 3 


But fate reſiſtleſs from his country led 

The chief, to periſh at his people's head. 

| Shook with his fall, his brazen armour rung, 

And fierce, to ſeize it, conquering Ajax ſprung; 
Around his head an iron tempeſt rain'd; . 


| A wood of ſpears his ample thield ſuſtaiu'd , 


\ 
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Minerva drives him on the Lycian train 


-_ Beneath one-foot the yet warm corpſe he preſt, 


And drew his javelin from the bleeding breaſt: - 
He could no more ; the ſhowering darts deny'd 


To ſpoil his glittering arms and plumy pride. 
Now ſoes on foes came pouring on the fie 
With briſtling lances, and compacted ſhields ; 
Till, in the ſteely circle ſtraiten'd round, 


Forc'd he gives way, and ſternly quits the ground. 


While thus they ſtrive; Tlepolemus the great, 
Urg'd by the force of unreſiſted fate; 


Burns with defire Sarpedon's ſtrength to prove; 4 


Alcides' offspring meets the ſon of Jove. 


Sheath'd in bright arins eachadverſechief came on, 


Jo great deſcendant, and his greater ſon. 
par d for combat ere the lance. he toſs'd, 
The daring Rhodian vents his haughty boaſt : 
Wat brings this Lycian counſellor ſo far, 
To tremble at our arms, not mix in war? 


Know thy vain ſelf; 02 let their flattery move, 
fe 


Who ſtyle thee ſon of cloud-compelling Jove. 
ow far unlike thoſe chiefs of race divine, 


w vaſt the difference of their deeds and thine ! 


Jove got ſuch heroes as my fire, whoſe ſoul 


| No fear could daunt, nor earth nor hell controul. 


Troy felt his arm, and yon proud ramparts ſtand 
Rais'd on the ruins of his vengEfubhand : - 

With fix ſmall ſhips, and but a flenfler train, 

He left the town a wide-deſerted plain. 


But what art thou? who 2 look ſt around, 
'd thy Lycfans bite the ground; | 


. While unreveng 
Small aid to Troy thy feeble force can be; 
But, wert thou greater, thou muſt yield to me. 
Piexc'd by my ſpear, to endleſs darkneſs go! 

I make this preſent to the ſhades below, 
- The ſon of Hercules, the Rhodian guide, 


Thus haughty ſpoke, The Lycian king reply'd: 


Thy fire, O prince! o'erturn'd the Trojan ſtate, 


Whoſe perjur d monarch. well deſerv'd his fate; 
Thoſe heavenly ſteeds the hero ſought ſo far, 
Falſe he detain'd; the juſt reward of war. 
Nor ſo content, the generous chief defy'd, 
* baſe reproaches and unmanly pride. 
ut you, unworthy the high race you boaſt, 
Shall raiſe my glory when thy own is loſt : 
Now meet thy fate, and, by Sarpedon lain, 
Add one more ghoſt to Pluto's gloomy. reign. 
He ſaid: both javelins at an inſtant flew ; - 
Both ſtruck, both wounded; but Sarpedon's flew : 
Full in the boaſter's neck the weapon ſtood. 
Transſix d his throat, and drank the vital blood; 
The ſoul diſdainful ſeeks the caves of night, 
And his ſeal'd eyes for ever loſe the light. 
Yet not in vain, Tlepolemus, was thrown 
y angry lance ; which, piercing to the bone 


| Sarpedon's thigh, had robb'd the chief of breath; 


But Jove was preſent, and.forbade the death. 

Borne from the conflict by the Lycian throng, 

The wounded hero dragg d the lance along. 
His friends, each buſied in his ſeveral part, 


Through haſte, or danger, had not drawn the 
dart. ). 


The Greeks with ſlain Tlepolemus retir'd ; 
Whoſe fall Ulyſſes view'd, with fury fr'd ; 
Doubtful if Jove's great ſon he ſhould purſue, 
Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew. 

But Heaven and Fate the firſt deſign withſtand, 
Nor this great death mult grace Ulyfles' hand. 


** 


| | But ſhakes his plume, and fierce to combat flies; 
Swift as a whirlwind, drives the ſcattering foes; 


Brave Pelagon, his favourite chief, was nigh, 


| Stretch'd'in their blood, lay gaſping on the ſand; 
| Teuthras the great, Oreſtes the renown'd 
e 


A Such as the heavens produce: and round the gold 


Alaitor, Cromius, Halius, ftrow'd the plain, nd 
Alcander, Prytanis, Noëmon fell: er: 
And numbers more his ſword had ſent to hell, 
But Hector ſaw ; and, furious at the ſight, P. 
| Ruſh'd terrible amidſt the ranks of fight. it] 
With joy Sarpedon view'd the wiſh'd relief, Th 
And, faint; lamenting, thus implor'd the chief: Flov 
Oh ſuffer not the ſoe to bear away a Now 
My helpleſs corpſe, an unaſſiſted prey; ove 


If I, unbleſt, muſt ſee my ſon no more, 

My much-lov'd conſort, and my native ſhore, 

Yet let me die in lion's ſacred wall; 

Troy, in whole caaſe I fell; ſhall mourn my fall. \ fri 
He ſaid, nor Hector to the chief replies, 


And dyes the ground with purple as he goes. 
Beneath a beech, Jove's conſecrated ſhade, | 
His mournful friends divine Sarpedon laid : WT hat 


Who wrench'd the javelin from his finewy thigh, 
The fainting ſoul ſtood ready wing'd for. flight, 
And o'er his eye-balls ſwam the ſhades of night; 
But Boreas riſing freſh, with gentle breath, . 
Recall'd his ſpirit from the gates of death. 

The-generous Greeks recede with tardy pace, - Sw 


Though Mars and Hector thunder in their face; il 
Nope turn their backs to mean ignoble flight, Heav 
Slow they retreat, and ev'n retreating fight. Heav, 
Who firſt, who laſt, by Mars and Hector's hand mn 


For manag'd ſteeds, and Techus preſs d the ground: 
Next Oenomaus, and Oenops offspring dy'd ; 
Oreſbius laſt fell groaning at their fide ; 
Oreſbius; in his painted mitre ga, 

In fat Bœotia held his wealthy ſway, _ 
Where lakes ſurround. low Hyle's watery plain; her 
A prince and people ſtudious of their gain. 

The carnage Juno from. the ſkies ſurvey'd, 
And, e e grief, beſpoke the blue-ey'l 


Mai 9 3 
Oh fight accurs'd.! ſhall faithleſs Troy 8 
And ſhall our promiſe to our people fail? 
How vain the word to Menelais given 

By Jove's great daughter and the Queen of Heaven, 
Beneath his arms that Priam's towers ſhould fall; 
If warring. Gods for ever guard the wall! 
Mars, red with ſlaughter, aids our hated foes : 
Haſte, let us arm, and force with force oppoſe ! 
_ She ſpoke; Minerva burns to meet the war : 
And now heaven's empreſs calls her blazing cat. 
At her command ruſh forth the ſteeds divine; 
Rich with immortal gold their trappings ſhine. 
Bright Hebe waits; by Hebe, ever young, 

The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 
On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 

Of ſounding braſs; the poliſli'd axle ſteel. 
Eight brazen ſpokes in radiant order flame; 
The circles gold, of uncorrupted frame, 


Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd. 
The boſſy knaves of ſolid filver ſhone ;-  - 
Braces of gold ſuſpend the moving throne : 
The car, behind, an arching figure bore ; 


The bending concave form'd an arch before, 


Mlere all the terrors of grim. 


ilver the beam, th' extended yoke was gold, 
and golden reins th' immortal courſers hold. 
erſelf, impatient, to the ready car ve 
he courſers joins, and breathes revenge and war. 
Pallas diſrobes; her radiant veil unty'd, 
ith flow'rs adorn'd, with art diverſity'd, 
(The labour'd veal her heavenly fingers wove) 
Flows on the pavement of. the court of Jove. 
Now heaven's dread arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 
ove's cuiraſs blazes on her;ample breaſt; 
Deck'd in ſad triumph for the mournful field; N 
O'er her broad ſhoulders hangs his horrid ſnield. 
Dire, black, tremendous! Round the margin roll'd, 
\ fringe of ſerpents hiſſing guards the gold: 
War appear, 
Here rages Force, here tremble Flight end Fear, 
Here ſtorm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd, 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd. 
he maſſy golden helm ſhe next aſſu mes, 
hat dreadful nods, with four g'erſhading plumes; 
So vaſt, the broad circumference contains 
\ hundred; armies on à hundred plains. .- . 
The Goddeſs thus, the inipexial' car aſcends; 
Shook by her arm the mighty javelin bends, . . 
Ponderous and huge; that, wh2n her fury burns, 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts &ferturns, 
Swift at the ſcourge th' ethereal, courſers fly, 
While the ſmooth chariot cuts the liquid ſky. 
Heaven's gates ſpontaneous open to the powers; 
Heaven's golden gates, kept by the winged hours; 
mmiſſion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 
The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command, 
Involve in clouds th' eternal gates of day, 
Dr the dark barrier roll with eaſe away. 
The ſounding hinges ring; on either ſide .. | 
he gloomy volumes pierc'd with light; divide. 
be chariot mounts, where deep in ambient ſkies 
onfus'd, Olympus hundred heads ariſe: . . 
here far apart the Thunderer fills his throne ; 
D'er all the Gods ſuperior and alone. TY 
here with her ſnowy hand the Queen feſtrains 
he fiery ſeeds, and thus to Jove complains : 
O Sire! can no reſentment touch thy ſoul ? 
an Mars rebel, and does no thunder roll ? 
What lawleſs rage on yon forbidden plain, 
hat raſh deſtruction! and what heroes ſlain ! 
Venus, and Phetbus with the dreadful bow, 
dmile pn the ſlaughter, and enjoy my woe. 
lad, furious power ! whoſe unrelenting mind, 
0 God can goyern, and no-juſtice bind. 
day, mighty father! ſhall we ſcourge big yride, 
And drive from fight th' impetugus homicide ?.. 
To whom aſſenting thus the Thunderer ſaid : 
o] and the great Minerva be thy aid. 
To tame the monſter-god Minerva knows, 
ind oft afflicts his brutal breaſt with woes. 
He ſaid ; Saturnia ardent to obey, 
aſh'd her white ſteeds along th* atrial way. 
dwift down the ſteep of heaven the chariot rolls 
vetween th* expanded earth and ſtarry poles. 
ar as a ſhepherd from ſome point on high, 
Ver the wide main extends Eis boundleſs eye; 
Through ſuch a ſpace of air, with thundering ſound, 
At every leap th' immortal courſers bound: 


oy now they reach'd, and touch'd thoſe bans 


divine 


en 
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* 


There Juno ſtopp'd, (and ber fair ſteeds unloos d) 
Of air. condens'd a vapour circumfus'd : | 
For theſe, impregnate.with celeſtial dew 
On Simois' brink ambroſial herbage grew. 
Thence to relieve the. fainting Argive throng 
Smooth as the ſailing doves, they glide along. 
| The beſt and braveſt of the Greciaa band 

(A warlike circle) round Tydides ſtand: 
Such was their look as lions bath'd in blood, 

Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. .. 
Heaven's empreſs mingles with the mortal crowd, 
And ſhouts, in Stentor's ſounding voice, aloud : 
Stentor the ſtrong, endued with brazen lungs, 
Whoſe throat ſurpaſs the force of bfty tongues. 

:, Triglorious Argives'! to your race a ſhame, - 
And only. men in figure and in name! 

Once.from the walls your timorous foes engag'd, 
While fierce in war divine Achilles rag'd ; 

Now iſſuing fearleſs they poſſeſs the plain, 

ow win the ſhores, and ſcarce the ſeas remain, 

Her ſpeech new fury to their hearts convey d; 
While neer Tydides ſtood th' Athenian maid ; 
The king beſide his panting ſtceds ſhe found, 
O'erſpent with toil, repoſing on the ground: 

To cool his glowing wound he ſat apart 

(The wound inflicted by the Lyciari dart); ; 
Large drops of ſweat from all his limbs deſcend z 
Beneath his;ponderous ſhield his finews bend, 
Whoſe ample belt; that o'er his ſhoulders lay, 

He eas'd, and waſh'd the clotted gore away. 
The Goddefs leaning o'er. the bending yoke, 
Befide his courſets, thus her Glence broke : _ 

enerate,prince ! and not of Tydeus' kiad, 


De 
{| Whole little body lodg'd a mighty mind; 


Faremolt he pteſs'd in glorious toils to ſhare, 

And ſcarce refrain'd when I forebade the war. 

Alone, unguarded, once he dar'd to go 

And feaſt, encircled by the Theban foe; 

| There brayv'd, and vanquiih'd, many a hardy knight; 

Such nerves I gave him, and ſuch force in fight. 

Thou too no leſs haſt been my conſtant care: 

Thy hands I arm'd, and ſent thee forth to war : 

But thee or fear deters, or ſloth detains ; 

No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. | 

The chief thus an{wer'd mild; Ion maid ! 

I own thy preſence, and confeis thy aid, a 

Not . Thos know'ſt, withholds me from the 
. , plains, , 

Nor floth hath ſeiz d me, but thy word reſtrains 

From warring Gods thou bad'ſt me turn my ſpear, 
And Venus only found reſiſtance here. 

Hence, Goddeſs! beedful of thy high commands, 

Loth I give way, and warn'd our Argive bands 2 

For Mars, the homicide, theſe eyes beheld, 


| With laughter red, and raging round the field. 


Then thus Minerva. Brave Tydides, hear: 
Not Mars himſelf, nor aught immortal, fear. 
Full on the God impel thy foaming horſe : 
Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force. 
Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to thoſe he flies, 
| And every ſide of wavering combat tries ; 

Large promiſe makes, and breaks the promiſe made; 
Now gives the Grecians, now the Trojans aid. 
She ſaid, and to the ſteeds approaching near, 
Drew from his ſeat the martial charioteer, 

The vigorous power the trembling car aſcends, | 


1 


Vh re ſilver Simois and Sc amander join. 
Vor. 


XII. 


Fieres for revenge, and * attends. 


be 


Pregnant with plagues, and ſhedding ſeedsof death, 

Beneath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, 

Choke the perch'd earth, and blacken all the 
ſkies; 

In ſuch a cloud the God from combat driven, 

High o'er the duſty whirlwind ſcales the heaven. 

Wild with his pain he ſought the bright abodes, 

There ſullen fat beneath the Sire of Gods, 

Show'd the celeſtial blood, and with a groan 

Thus pour d his plaints before th* immortal throne: 

Can Jove, ſupine, flagitious facts ſurvey, 

And brook the furies of this darng day? 

For mortal men celeſtial powers engage, 

And Gods on Gods exert eternal rage. 

From thee, O father! all theſe ills we bear, 

And thy fell daughter with the ſhield and ſpear : 

Thou gav'ſt thit fury to the realms 6f light; 

Pernicious, wild, regardleſs of the right. 

All heaven beſide reveres thy ſovereign ſway, 

Thy voice we heat, and thy beheſts obey : | 


Such, and ſo ſoon, th' ætherial texture join'd. 


_ - PoOPE'S HOMER, WS, | | 
The groaning axle t beneath the load; is hers t' offend, and ev'n offending ſhare N 
So great a Hero, — great a God. g Thy breaſt, thy counſels, thy diſtinguiſh'd care: r. 
She ſnatch'd the reins, ſhe laſh'd with all her force, | So boundleſs ſhe, and thou ſo partial grown, D. 
And full on Mars impell'd the foaming horſe: ] Well may we deem the wonderous birth thy Ne 
But firſt to hide her heavenly viſage, ſpread - open. _ 
Black Orcus' helmet o'er her radiant head. Now frantic Diomed, at her command, 
Jaſt then gigantic Periphas lay lain, Againſt th* Immortals lift his raging band : On 
The ftrongeſt warrior of th* Ætolian train; [The heavenly Venusfirſt his fury found, ( 
The God, who flew him, leaves his proſtrate prize | Me next encountering, me he dar'd to wound; Bre 
Stretch'd here he fell; and at Tydides flies. Vanquiſh'd I fled : ev'n I the God of fight, Th 
2 ruſhing fierce, in equal arms appear, From mortal madneſs ſcarce was ſav'd by flight. Ani 
e daring Greek ; the dreadful God of war ! Elſe had*ſt thou ſeen me fink on yonder plain, His 
Full at the chief, above his courſer's head, Heap'd round, and heaving under loads of flain? Wh 
From Mars's arm th' enormous weapon fled : Or, pierc'd with Grecian darts, for ages lie, Fix 
Pallas oppos'd her hand, and caus'd to glance, Condemn'd to pain, though fated not to die. And 
Far from the car, the ſtrong immortal lance: Him thus upbraiding, with a wrathful look Nex 
Then threw the force of Tydeus* warlike ſon ; The Lord of Thunders view'd, and ſtern beſpoke: Axv 
The javelin hiſs'd ; the Goddeſs urg'd it on: Tov me, perfidious ! this lamenting ſtrain ? In & 
Where the broad cincture girt his armour round, | Of lawlels force ſhall lawleſs Mars complain? He | 
It pierc'd the God: his groin receiv*d the wound, | Of all the Gods who tread the ſpangled ſkies, Faſt 
From the rent ſkin the warrior tugs again I Thou moſt unjuſt, moſt odious in our eyes Obli 
The ſmoking ſteel. Mars bellows with the pain: | Inhuman diſcord is thy dire delight, To i 
Loud as the roar encountering armies yield, | | The waſte of ſlaughter, and the rage of fight. No f 
When ſhouting millions ſhake the thundering field, | No bound, no law, thy fiery temper quells, Brea 
Both armies ſtartz and trembling gaze around; | And all thy mother in thy foul rebels. His f 
And earth and heaven rebellow to the ſound. In vain our threats, in vain our power we uſe; By 
As vapours blown by Auſter's ſultry breath, She gives th' example, and her ſon purſues. And 


Yet long th* inflicted pangs thou ſhalt not mourn, Two 
Sprung ſince thou art from ſove, and heavenly born, WF From 
Elſe ſiug d with lightning had'ſt thou hence been Wi (Lao 
' thrown; That 
Where chain'd-on burning rocks the Titans groan In ſec 
Thus he who ſhakes Olympus with his nod; And 
Then gave to Pzon's care the bleeding God. 
With gentle hand the balm he pour'd around, Hete « 
And heald th* immortal fleth, and clos'd the Their 
wound, 
As when the ſig's preſt juice, infus'd in cream, 
To curds coagulates the liquid ſtream, 
Sudden the fluids fix, the parts combin'd ; 


Cleans'd from the duſt and gore, fair Hebè dreſt 
His mighty limbs in an immortal veſt, 
Glorious he ſate, in majeſty reſtor'd, 

Faſt by the throne of heaven's ſuperior Lord. 
Juno and Pallas mount the bleſt abodes, 

Their taſk perform'd, and mix among the Gods, 


4 


THE ARGUMENT. | 
The Epiſodes of Glaucus and Diomed, and of Hector and Andromache. 


« & * 


he Gods having left the field, the Grecians prevail. Helenus, the chief augur of Troy, command rbe vid 
Hector to return tv the city, in order to appoint a ſolemn proceſſion of the queen and the Trojat 
matrons to the temple of Minerva, to entreat her to remove Diomed from the fight. The battie . arge g 
laxing during the abſence of Hector, Glaucus and Diomed have an interview between the two ar- ben f. 
mies; where, coming to the knowledge of the friendſhip and hoſpitality paſt between their ance-BMThy hol 
tors, they make exchange f their arms. Hector, having performed the orders of Helenus, pre vai Rich he 
upon Paris to return to the battle; and, taking a tender leave of his wife Andromache, haſten And fe, 
again to the field. | | - 
5 * _ is firſt in the field of battle, between the riyer Simols and Scamander, and then change ne ſtood 
roy. : 
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Now Heaven forſakes the fight : th' immortals 
To human force and human kill, the field: [yield, 
Dark ſhowers of javelins fly from foes to foes ; 

| Now here, now there, the tide of combat flows; 
While Troy's fam'd + ſtreams, that bound the 
deathful plain, | . | 
On either fide run purple to the main. 
Great Ajax firſt to conqueſt led the way, 
Broke the thick ranks, and turn the doubtful day. 
The Thracian Acamas his faulchion found, 
And hew'd th' enormous giant to the ground; 
His thundering arm a deadly ſtroke impreſt 
Where the black horſe-hair nodded o'er kis creſt : 
Fix'd in his front the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſeals in endleſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 
Next Teuthras' ſon diſtain'd the ſands with blood, 
Axylus, hoſpitable, rich, and good: 
In fair Ariſbe's walls (his native place) 
He held his ſeat; a friend to human race. 
Faſt by the road his ever-open door | 
Oblig'd the wealthy, and reliev'd the poor. 
To ſtern Tydides now he falls a prey, 
No friend to guard him in the dreadful day 
Breathleſs the good man fell, and by his fide 
His faithful ſervant, old Caleſius, dy'd. 
By great Euryalus was Dreſus lain, 
And next he laid Opheltius on the plain. 
Two twins were neat, bold, beautiful and young, 
From a fair Naiad and Bucolion {prung : 
(Taomedon's white flocks Bucolion fed, 
That monarch's firſt- born by a foreign bed; 
In ſecret woods he won the Naiad's grace; Re 
And two fair infants crown'd his ſtrong em- 
r 
Hete dead they lay in all their youthful charms ; 
The ruthleſs victor ſtripp'd their ſhining arms. 
Aſtyalus by Polypcetes fell ; | 
Ulyſſes' ſpear Pydytes ſent to hell; 
By Teucer's ſhaft brave Aretabn bled; 
And Neſtor's fon laid ſtern Ablerus dead; 
Great Agamemnon leader of the brave, 
The mortal wound of rich Elatus gave, 
Who held in Pedaſus his proud abode, 
And till'd the banks where filver Satnio flow'd. 
Melanthios by Eurypylus was lain; | 
And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain. 
Unbleſt Aſtraſtus next at mercy lies 
Beneath the Spartan ſpear; a living prize. 
car'd with the din and tumult of the fight, 
is headlong ſeeds precipitate in fight, 
Ruſh'd on a tamariſk's ſtrong trunk, and broke 
e ſhatter'd chariot from the crooked yoke ; 
Vide o'er the field, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 
For Troy they fly; and leave their lord behind. 
Prone on his face he ſinks beſide the wheel: 
FAtrides o'er him ſhakes his vengeful ſteel; 
he fallen chief in ſuppliant pbſture preſs d 
he victor's knees, and thus his prayer addreſs d: 
Oh, ſpare my youth! and for the life I owe 
Large gifts bf price my father ſhall beſtow. 
hen fame ſhall tell, that, not in battle lain, 
by hollow ſhips his captive ſon detain ; 
Rich heaps of braſs ſhall in thy tent be told, 
ind ſteel well temper'd, and perſuaſive gold. 
He (aid : compaſſion touch'd the hero's heart; 
He ſtood, ſuſpended with the lifted datt: | 


— 
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As pity pleaded for his vanquiſh'd prize, 
Stern Agamemnon ſwift to vengeance flies; 
And furious thus : -Oh impotent of mind/! + 
Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Atrides' mercy find! - 
Well haſt thou known proud Troy's perfidious land, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! 
Not one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age, . 
Shall ſave a Trojan from our boundleſs rage: 
Ilion ſhall periſh whole, and bury all; | 
Her habes, her infants at the breaſt; ſhall fall. 
A dreadful leſſon of exampled fate, 7 
To warn the nations, and to curb the great! _ 
The monarch ſpoke; the words with warmth 
addreſt, ö 
To rigid juſtice ſteel'd his bes breaſt. 
Fierce from his knees the hapleſs chief he thruſt ; 
The monarch's javelin ſtretch'd him in the duſt; 
Then preſſing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the ſlain he tugg'd the reeking dart. 
Old Neſtor ſaw, and rouz'd the warriors' rage ! 
Thus, heroes! thus the vigorbus combat wage! 
No ſon of Mars deſcend, for ſervile gains, 
To touch the booty, while a foe remains. 
Behold yon glittering hoſt, your future ſpoil ! 
Firſt gain the conqueſt, then reward the toil. 
And now had Greece eternal fame acquir'd, 
And frighten'd Troy within ber walls retir'd ; 
Had got ſage Helenus her ftate tedreſt, 
Taught by the Gods that mov'd his ſacred breaſt; 
Where Hector ſtood, with great ZEneas join'd, 
The ſeer reveal'd the counſels of his mind: 
Ye generous chiefs! on whom th' immortals lay 
The cares and glories of this doubtful day ; 


On whom your aids, your country's hopes depend; 


Wiſe to conſult; and active to defend ! 

Here, at your gates, your brave efforts unite, 
Turn back the rvuted, and forbid the flight; 
Ere yet their wives ſoft arms the cowards gain, 


| The ſport and inſult of the hoſtile tra in. . 
| When your commands have heatten'd every band, 


Ourſelves, here fix'd, will make the dangerous ſtand; 
Preſt as we are; and ſore of former fight, 

Theſe ſtraits demand our laſt remains of might. 
Mean while, than Hector to the town retire; 

And teach our mother what the Gods require: 
Direct the queen to lead th'afſembled train 

Of Troy's chief matrons to Minerva's fane; 


4 Vnbar the ſacred gates, and ſeek the power 


With offer'd vows, in Ilion's topmoſt tower. 
he largeſt mantle her rich wardrobes bold, 
Moſt priz'd for art, and, labour'd o'er with gold. 
Before the Goddeſs' honour'd knees be ſpread 3. 
And twelve young heifers to her altar led: 
If fo the power, aton'd by fervent prayer, 
Our wives, our infants, and our city ſpare, 
And far avert Tydides waſteful ire, 
That mows whole troops, and makes all Troy re- 
Not thus Achilles taught our hoſts to dread, Itire, 
Sprung though he was from more than mortal bed; 
Not thvs reſiſtleſs ryl'd the ſtream ot ng ht, 
In rage unbounded, and unmatch'd in might. 
Hector obedient heard; and with a bound, 
Leap'd from his trembling chariot to the ground; 
Through all his hoſt, inſpiring force, he flies, 
And bids the thunder of the battle riſe. 
With rage recruited the bold Trojans glow, 


* Scamander and Simois. 


And turn the tide of conflict on the foe: 


Fierce in the front he ſhakes two dazling ſpears: 
All Greece recedes, and midſt her triumphs fears; 
Some- God, they thought, who rul'd the fate of 
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Shot down avenging from the vault of ſtars. | 
Theu thus, aloud : Ye dauntleſs Dardans, hear 

And you whom diſtant nations ſend to war! 

Be mindful of the ſtrength your fathers bore ; 

Be till yourſelves, and Hector aſks no more. 

One hour demands me in the Taojan wall, 

To did our altats flame, and victims fall; 

Nor ſhall, I truſt, the matrons holy train 

And reverend elders, ſeek the Gods in vain. 
This ſaid; wii Pwple ſtrides the bero paſt ; 


The ſhield's large orb behind his ſhoulder caſt, 


neck o'erſhading, to his ankle hung; 

And as he march'd, the brazen buckler rung. 
Now paus'd the battle (godlike Hector gone) 
en daring Glancus and great Tydeus* ſon 
Between both armies met: the chiefs from far 
.Dbſerv'd each other, and bad mark'd for war. 

Near as they drew, Tydides thus began : 

What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man ? 
Our eyes, till now, that aſpect ne*er beheld. - 
Where fame is reap'd amid th' embattled field; 
Yet far before the troops thou dar'ſt appear, 
And meet a lance the fierceſt heroes fear. 

Unhappy they, and born of luckleſs fires, 
Who tempt our fury when Minerva fires !_ 
But if from heaven, celeſtial, thou deſcend ; 
Know, with Immortals we no more eontend. 
Not long Lycurgus view'd the golden light. 
That daring man who mix'd with Gods in fight 
Bacchus, and Bacchus? votaries, he drove, 
With brandiſh'd ſteel from Nyſſa's ſacred grove : 
Their conſecrated ſpears lay fcatter'd round, 
With curling vines and twiſted ivy bound; 
While Bacchus headlong ſought the briny flood, 
And Thetis' arm receiv'd the trembling Gd. 
Nor fail'd the crime th* immortals' wrath t6 move, 
(Th' immortals bleſt with endleſs eaſe above) 
Depri v'd of fight by their avenging doom 
Cheerleſs he breath d, and wander'd in the gloom : 
Then ſunk unpity'd to the dire abodes, 
A wretch accurſt, and hated by the Gods 
I brave not heaven: but if the fruits of earth 
Suſtain thy life, and human be thy birth ; 
Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 
Approach, and enter the dark gates of death. 
What, or from whence I am, or who my fire, 
(Reply'd the chief) can Tydeus' ſon inquire ? 
Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 
Another race the following ſpring ſupplies ; 
They fall ſucceſſive and ſucceſſive riſe: 
So generations in their courfe decay; 
So flouriſh theſe, when thoſe are paſt away. 
Fut if thou ſtill perſiſt to ſearch my birth, 
1 hen heat a tale that fills the ſpacious earth. 
A city ſtands on Argos“ utmoſt bound, 
( Argos the fair, for warlike ſteeds renown'd) 
Adolian Sifyphus, with wiſdom bleſt, | 
In ancient time the happy walls poſſe, 
Then calFd Ephyre: Glaucus was his ſon ; 
Great Glaucus, father of Bellerophon, 
Who o'er the ſons of men in beauty ſhin'd, 
Lov'd for that valour which preſerves mankind, 


Fair even in heavenly eyes; her fruitful love 
| Crown'd with Sarpedon's birth th” embrace 
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Then mighty Prætus Argos ſceptres fway'd; 
Whoſe hard command Bellerophon obey'd. , 
With direful jealouſy the monarch rag'd, 


And the brave priace in numerous toi engag'd, 
For him Antza burn'd with lawleſs flame, 
And ftrove to tempt him ſrom the paths of fame 


In vain ſhe tempted the relentleſs youth. 


End ued with wiſdom, ſacred fear, and truth. 


{ Fir'd at his ſcorn the queen to Prætus fled, 


And begy'd revenge for her inſulted bed: 
Incens'd he heard, reſolving on his fate; 
But hoſpitable laws reſtrain'd his hate: 


| To Lycia the devoted youth he ſent, 


With tablets ſeal'd, that told his dire intent. 
| Now, bleſt by every power who guards the good; 
The chief arriv'd at Xanthusꝰ ſilver flood: 
There Lycia's monarch paid him honours due, 
Nine days he feafted, and nine bulls he flew. 
But wheu the tenth bright moruing orient glow'd, 
The faithful youth his monarch's mandate ſhow'd; 
The fatal tablets, till that inſtant feal'd, 
The deathful ſecret to the king reveal'd, 
| Firſt, dire Chimzra's conqueſt was enjoin'd, 

A mingled monſter, of no mortal kind ; 
Behind a dragon's fiery tail was ſpread ; 
A goat's rough body bore a lion's head ; 
Her pitchy noſtrils flaky flames expire; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal fire. 

This peſt he ſlaughter'd (for he read the ſkiey 
And truſted Heaven's informing prodigies) 
Then met in arms the Solymæan crew, 
(Fierceſt of men) and thoſe the warrior ſlew. 
Next the bold Amazon's whole force defy'd; 


And conquer'd ſtill, tor heaven was on his ſide, 


Nor ended here his toils : his Lycian foes 
At his return, a treacherous ambuſh roſe, 
With leveil'd fpears along the winding ſhore; 
There fell they breathlets, and return'd no mom 

At length the monarch with repentant griet 
, Confeſs'd the Gods, and God deſcended chief; 
His daughter gave, the ſtranger to detain, 
With half the honours of his ample reign : 
The Lycians grant a choſen ſpace of ground, 
With woods, with vineyards, and with harw 

crown'd, | 
| There long the chief his happy lot poſſeſs'd. 
With two brave ſons and one fair daughter bleſs 


But when at laſt, diſtracted in his mind, 
Forſook by heaven, forſaking human kind, 
| Wide o'er th' Alein field ke choſe to ſtray, 
A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way 
Woes heap'd on woes cotiſum'd his waſted | 
| His beanteous daughter fell by Phœbeꝰs dart; 
His eldeſt born by, raging-Mars was flain, 
la combat on the Sovlymcean plain. 

| Hippolochus ſurviv'd ; from him I came, 
The honour'd author of my birth and name; 
| By his decree I ſought the Trojan town, 

| By his inſtructions learn to win renown, 

To ſtand the firſt in worth as in command; 
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Before my eyes my mighty ſires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race. | 
He ſpoke, and tranſport fill'd Tydides“ heart 


N 
| | To add new honours to my native land, 
, 


In earth the generous warrior fix d his dart, 
4 


heart 
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Then friendly, thus, the Lycian prince addreſt : 
Welcome, my brave hereditary gueſt ! 

Thus ever let us meet, with kind embrace, 
Nor ſtain the ſacred friendſhip of our race. (old; 
Know, chief, our grandfires have been gueſts of 
Oeneus the ſtrong, Bellerophon the bold: 

Our ancient ſeat his honour'd preſence grac'd, 
Where twenty days in genial rites he paſs'd. 

The parting heroes mutual preſents lett ; 

A gelden goblet was thy grandſire's gift; 

Oeneus a belt of matchleſs work beſtow'd, 

That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow'd. 

This from his pledge 1 learn'd;whichfafely ſtor'd 
Among my treaſures, ſtill adorns my board : 

(For Tydeus left me young, when Thebe's wall 
Beheld the ſons of Greece untimely fall.) 
Mindful of this, in friendſhip let us join ; 

If heaven our ſteps to foreign lands incline, 

My gueſt in Argos thou, and I in Lycia thine. 
Enough of Trojans to this lance ſhall yield, 

In the full harveſt of yon ample field, 
Enough of Greeks ſhall dye thy ſpear with gore; 
But thou and Diomed be foes no more. 

Now change we arms, and prove to either hoſt, 
We guard the friendſhip of the line we boa. 

Thus having ſaid, the gallant chiefs alight, 

Their hands they join, their mutual faith they 
light ; a 

Brave — then each narrow thought reſign'd, 

(Jove warm'd his boſom and enlarg'd his mind :) 

For Diomed's braſs arms, of mean device, 

For which nine oxen paid, (a vulgar price) ; 

He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the ſhining purchaſe bought, 

Mean time the guardian of the Trojan ſtate, 
Great Hector, entered at the Scæan gate. 
Beneath the heech-tree's conſecrated ſhades, 

The Trojan matrons and the Trojan maids 
Around him flock'd, all preſs'd with pious care 
For huſbands, brothers, ſons, engag'd in war. 
He bids the train in long . go, 

And ſeek the Gods t' avert th* impending woe. 
And now to Priam's ftately courts he came, 
Raiv'd on arch'd columns of ſtupendous frame; 
O'er theſe a range of marble ſtructure runs, 

The rich pavilions of his fifty ſons, 

In fifty chambers lodg'd : and rooms of ſtate 
Oppos'd to thoſe, where Priam's daughters fate : 
Twelve domes for them and their brd ſpouſes 
Of equal beauty, and of poliſh'd ſtgne. ſhone, 
Hither 2 Hector paſs'd, nor pals d unſeen 

Of royal Hecuba, his mother queen 

(With her Laodice, whoſe beauteous face 
Surpaſs'd the nymphs of Troy's illuſtrious race): 
Long in à ſtrict embrace ſhe held her ſon, | 
And preſs'd his hand, and tender thus begun: 

O Hector! ſay, what great occaſion calls [walls? 
My ſon from fight, when Greece ſurrounds our 
Com'ſ thou to ſupplicate th' Almighty Power, 
With lifted hands from Lion's loſty tower? 
Stay, till I bring the cup with Bacchus crown'd, 

In Jove's high name, to ſprink!e on the ground, 
And pay due vows to all the %ods around. 
Then with a plenteous draught refreſh thy ſoul, 
And draw new ſpirits from the generous bowl : 
Spent as thou art with long laborious fight, 

The brave defender of thy country's right. 


A 


And far avert 'Tydides' wafteful ire,” f 


Boox VI. 


Far hence be Bacchus' gifts (the chief rejgin'd:) 
Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, . 
Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noble mind. J. 
Let chiefs abſtain, and ſpare the ſacred juice 
To ſprinkle to the Gods, its better uſe, 

By me that holy office were profan'd ; 

Ill fits it me, with human gore diſtain'd, 

To the pure ſkies theſe horrid hands to raiſe, 
Or offer Heaven's great Site polluted praife. 
You with your matrons, go) a ſpotleſs train, 
And burn rich odours in Minerva's fane. 

The largeit mantle your full wardrobes hold, 


Moſt priz d for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the Goddeſs* honour'd knees be ſpread, 


And twelve young heifers tg her altar led. 
So may the power, aton'd by fervent prayer, 
Our wives, our infants, and our city ſpare, 


. 
* 


ö tire. 
Who mows whele troops, and make all Troy re- 
Be this, O mother, your religious care; 

I go to rouze ſoft Paris to the war; 

Ir yet, not loſt to all the ſenſe of ſhame, 

The recteant warrior hear the voice of fame. 

Oh would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace, 
That peſt of Troy, that ruin of our race! 
Deep to the dark abyſs might he deſcend. 
Troy yet thould flouriſh, and my ſorrows end 
| This heard, ſhe gave command; and fummon'd 
Each noble matron and illuſtrious dame. ſcams 
The Phrygian queen to her rich wardrobe went, 
Where treaſur'd odours breath'd a con (cent. 
There lay the veſtures of no vulgar art, | ; 
Sidenian maids emhroider d every part, 
Whom from ſoft Sidon youthful Paris bore, 
With Helen touching on the Tyrian ſhore. 

Here as the queen revoly'd with careful eyes 
The various textures and the varions dyes, 

She choſe a veil that ſhone ſaperior far, 

And glow'd refulgent as the morning ſtar. 
Herſelf with this the long proceffion leads ; 

The train majeſtically low proceeds. , 

Soon as to Ilion's topmoſt tower they come, 


| And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 


Antenor's conſort, fair Thenana, waits 
As Pallas“ prieſteſs, and unbars the gates, 
With bands uplifted and impioring eyes, 
They fill the dome with ſupplicating cries, 
The prieſteſs then the thining veil diſplays, 
Plac'd on Minerva's knees, and thus ſhe prays :. 
Oh, awful Goddeſs ! ever dreadful maid, 
Troy's ſtrong defence, unconquer'd Pallas, aid! 
Break thou Tydides ſpear, and let him fall 
Prone on the duſt before the Trojan wall, 
So twelve young heifers, guiltleis of the yoke, 
Shall fill thy temple with a grateful ſmoke. | 
But thou aton'd by penitence and prayer, 
Ourſelves, our infants, and our city ſpare! , 
So pray'd the prieſteſs in her holy fane ; 
So vow'd the matrons, but they vaw'd in vain, 
While. theſe appear before the power with pray- 
Hector to Paxis' lofty dome repairs. lers, 
Himſelf the manſion rais'd, from every part 


Aſſembling architects of matchleſs art. 


Near Priam's court and Hector's palace ſtands 
The pompous ſtructure, and the tov. g comm 
A ſpear the hero bore of wondrous ftrength, 
Of full ten cubits was ker lance's length, 
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e ſteely point with golden ringlets join'd, 
2 biin brandiſh'd, at each notion ſhin'd. 
Thus entering, in the- glittering rooms he found 
His brother-chief, whoſe uſeleſs arms lay round, 
His eyes delighting with the ſplendid ſhow, ' 
Brightening the ſhield, and poliſhing the bow. 
Beſide him Helen with her virgins ſtands, 
Guides their rich labours, and inſtructs their hands. 

Him thus unacti ce, with an ardent look | 
The prince beheld, ard high reſenting ſpoke. 
Thy hate to Troy, is this the time to ſhow ? 

(Oh wretch ill-fated, and thy country's foe !) 

Paris and Greece againſt us, both conſpire ; 

Thy cloſe reſentment, and their vengeful ire, 

For the great Ilion's guardian heroes fall, 

Till heaps of dead alone defend her wall; 

For thee the ſoldier bleeds, the matron mourns, 

And waſteful war in all its fury burns. 
nzrateful man deſerves not his thy care, 

Our troops to hearten, and our toils to ſhare ? 

© Riſe, or behold the conquering flames aſcend, 

And all the Phrygian glories at an end. 


Brother, 608 (reply'd the beauteous youth) 


Thy free remonſtrance proves thy worth and truth: 
Vet charge my abſence leſs, oh generous chief 
On hate to Troy, than conſcious ſhame and grief: 
Here, hid from human eyes, thy brother ſate, 
And mourn'd in ſecret, his and Ilion's fate. 

is now eneugh : now glory ſpreads her charms, 
And beauteous Helen calls her chief to arms. 
Conqueſt to-day my happier ſword may bleſs, 
*Tis man's to fight, but Heaven's to give ſucceſs. 


But while I arm, contain thy ardent mind; 4 


Or go, and Paris ſhall not lag behind. 
He ſaid, nor anſwer'd Priam's warlike ſon ; 
When Helen thus with lowly grace begun: 

Oh generous brother ! if the guilty dame, 
That caus'd theſe woes, deſerves a ſiſter's name! 
Would 2 ere all theſe dreadful deeds were 

« one, { ; „ . * 
The day that ſhow'd me to the golden fun, _ 
Had ſeen my death! Why ad not whirlwinds 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air? [bear 
Why ſunk I not beneath the whelming tide, | 
And 'midſt the roarings of the waters died? 
Heaven fill'd up all my ills, and 1 accurſt 
Bore all, and Paris of thoſe ills the worſt. 
Helen at laſt a braver ſpouſe might claim, 
Warm'd with ſome virtue, ſome regard of fame? 
Now, tir'd with toils, thy fainting limbs, recline, 
With toils, ſuſtain'd for Paris“ ſake and mine: 
The Gods have link'd our miſerable doom, 
Our preſent woe, and infamy to come : 


Wide ſhall it ſpread, and laſt through ages long. 


Example ſad ! and theme of future ſong. 
The chief reply'd ; This time forbids to reſt: 
The Trojan bands, by hoſtile fury preſt, : 


Demand their Hector, and his arm require; 


The combat urges, and my ſoul's on fire. 
Urge 

nd timely join me, ere I leave the walls. 
Ere yet I mingle in the direful fray, 


My wife, my wfant, claim a moment's ſtay ; 


This day (perhaps the laſt that ſees me here) 


J emands a parting word, a tender tear: 


dis day, ſome God who hates our Trojan land 
May vanquiſn Hector by a Grecian hand. 
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thou thy knight to march where glory calls, 


HOMER. | | 3 

He ſaid, and paſs'd with ſad preſaging heart 
To ſeek his ſpouſe, his ſoul's far dearer part ; 
At home he ſought her, but he ſought in vain : 
She, with one maid of all her menial train, 
Had thence retir'd; and with her ſecond joy, 
The young Aſtyanax, the hope of Troy, 
enſive ſhe ſtqod on Ilion's towery height, 
Beheld the war, and ſicken'd at the ſight . 
There her ſad eyes in vain her lord explore, 
Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 

But he who found not whom his ſoul deſir'd, 
Whoſe virtue charm'd him as her beauty fir'd, 


Her parting ſtep? If to the fane ſhe went, 
Where late the mourning matrons made reſort ; 
Or ſought her ſiſters in the Trojan court? 

Not to the court, (reply'd the attendant train) 
Nor mix'd with matrons to Minerva's fane : - - 
To llion's ſteepy tower ſhe bent her way, 

To mark the fortunes of the doubtful day. 
Troy fled, ſhe heard, before the Grecian ſword ; 
She heard, and trembled for her abſent lord : 
Diſtracted with ſurpriſe, ſhe ſeem'd to fly, 
Fear on her cheek, and ſorrow in her eye. 
The nurſe attended with her infant boy, 

The young Aſtyanax, the hope of Troy. 
Hector, this heard, return'd without delay; 
Swift through the town he trod his former way, 
Through ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate; 

And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blameleſs wife, Attion's wealthy heir; 
(Cilician Thebe great Action ſway'd, 
And Hippoplacus' wile-extended ſhade) 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt | 
His enly hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt? 
| Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born ſtar that gilds the morn. 
To this lov'd infant Hector gave the name 
Scamandrius, from Scamander's honour'd ſtream: 
Aſtyanax the Trojans call'd the boy, | 
From his great father, the defence of Troy, 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd refign'd 
To tender paſſions all his mighty mind : 
His beautevus princeſs caſt a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke ; 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 
Too danny. prince! ah, whither doſt thou 
| run? | 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and ſon ! 
And think'ſt thou not how wretched*we ſhall be, 
A widow I, and helpleſs orphan he! 
For fure ſuch courage length of life denies ; 
And thou mult fall thy yirtue's ſacrifice. 
Greece in her fingle heroes ſtrove in vain ;. 
Now hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be ſlain}! 


— 


All I can aſk of Heaven, an early tomb ! 
So ſhall my days in one ſad tenor run, 

And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 

No parent now re: %.ins my griefs to ſhare, 

No father'y aid, no mother's tender care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire ! 
Laid Thebe waſte, and flew my waxlike fire ! 


| His fate compaſſion in the victor bred ; -, 


} Stern as be was, he yet rever d the dead 


Stood in the gates, and aſk'd what way ſhe bent 


Oh grant me, Gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 


hou 
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His radiant arms preſerv'd from hoſtile ſpoil, 
And laid him decent on the funeral pile; 
Then rais'd a mountain where his bones were 
burn'd : 

The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn'd, 
Jove's Sylvan daughters bade their elms beſtow 
A barren ſhade, and in his honour grow. 

By the ſame arm my ſeven brave brothers fell 
In one ſad day beheld the gates of hell : 
While the fat herds and ſnowy flocks they fed ; 
Amid their fields the hapleſs heroes bled! - 
My mother liv'd to bear the victor's bands, 
The queen of Hyppoplacia's Sylvan lands : 
Redeem'd too late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 
Her pleaſing empire and her native plain, 
When, ah ! oppreſt by life-conſuming woe, 
She fell a victim to-Diana's bow. l 

Yet, while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 
My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee: 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all- 
Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall, 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare : 
Oh prove a huſband's and a father's care! 
That quarter moſt the ſkilful Greeks annoy, - 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy: 


Thou from this tower defend th' important poſt; 


There Agamemnon points his dreadful hoſt, 
That paſs Tydides, Ajax, ſtrive to gain, 
And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train, 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from Heaven. 
Let others in the fieid their arms employ, 
But ſtay my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 
The chief reply'd : That poſt ſhall be my care, 
Not that alone, but all the works of war. ö 
How would the ſons of Troy, in arms renow'd, 
And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments ſweep 
the ground, . | 
Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 
Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame? 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 
My ſoul impels me to th' embattled plains: - 
Let me be foremoit to detend the throne, 
And guard my father's glories, and my own. 
Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates : 
(How my heart trembles while- my tongue re- 
ates! 
The day when thou, imperial Troy ! muſt bend, 
And ſee thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire preſage ſo wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, | 
Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 
Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore ; 
As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread ; 
I ſce thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 
In Argive looms our battles to deſign, 
And woes; of which ſo large a part was thine ! 


Io bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 


The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, Behold the mighty Hector's wife! 
dome haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 
Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent ſhame, 

A thouſand griefs ſhall waken at the name ! 

May I lie"cold before that dreadful day, 

Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay 
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Thy Hector, wrapt in everlaſting ſleep, q 
Shall neither hear thee figh nor foe thee weep. 
Thus having ſpoke, th" illuſtrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. - 
The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt. 


With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 


And Hector haſted to relieve his child, 
The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, - 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 


| Then kiſs'd the child, and, lifting high in air, 


Thus to the Gods preferr'd a father's prayer: 
O thou ! whoſe glory fills the ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathleis powers! protect my ſon I 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age 
So when, triumphant from ſucceſsful toils 
Of heroes lain, he bears the reeking ſpoils, ; 
Whole hoſts may hail him with Jeferw'd acclaim, 
And ſay, this chief tranſcends his father's fame: 
While, pleas'd, amidſt the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 
He ipoke, and, fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor'd the pleaſing burthen to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a {mile ſurvey d. 
The troubled pleaſure foon chaſtis'd by fear, 
She mingled with a ſmile a tender tear. | 
The ſoften'd chief with kind compaſſion view” 


And dry'd the falling drops, and thus purſued : 


Andromache ! my ſoul's far better part, 
Why with untimely ſorrows heaves thy heart? 
No hoſtile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till tate condemns me'to-the filent tomb. 
Fix'd is the term to all the race of earth; 
And ſuch the hard condition of our birth, 
No force can then reſiſt, no flight can ſave ; 
All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more— but haſten to thy taſks at home, 
There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom; 
Me glory ſummons to the martial ſcene, _. 
The field of combat is the ſphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremoſt place I claim, 
The firſt in danger, as the firſt in fame. 
Thus having 1aid, the glorious chief reſumes 
His towery helmet, black with ſhading plumes. 
His princeſs part with a prophetic figh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
That ſtream'd at every look; then, moving ſi ow 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe." 
There, while her tears deplor'd the godlike man, 
Through all her train the ſoft infection ran, 
The pious maids their mingled ſorrows ſhed, 
And mourn the living Hector, as the dead. 
But now, no longer deaf to honour's call, 
Forth iſſues Paris from the palace wall. 


In brazen arms that caſt a*gleamy ray, 


Swift through the town the warrior bends his way. 
The wanton courſer thus, with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his ſtall and beats the trembling 

ground ; : 

Pamper'd and proud, he ſeeks the wonted tides, 
And laves, in height of blood, his ſhining fides ; 

is head now freed, he toſſęs to the ſkies;, 


is mane diſbeyell'd o'er his ſhoulders flies; 
he hes Ci 


ba 
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L. ſnuffs the females,in the diſtant plain, | 
And ſprings, exulting, _ wy ms 
Wich equal triumph ſprightly, bald, and gay, 
2 ent as the God of day, Pager ec, 
e fon of Priam, glorying in his might, 
Ruſh'd forth with Hector to the fields of fight. 
'And now, the warriors r To the way, 
The graceful Paris firſt excus'd his ftay. * 
To whom the noble Hector thus reply'd : 
O chief! in blood, and now in arms, ally'd ! 
Thy power in war with juſtice none conteſt ; 


Known is thy courage, and thy ſtrength confeſſ. 


» » 5 . / 


” 


% 


What pity ſloth ſhould ſeize. a ſoul ſo brave, 

Or godlike Paris live a woman's flave 1 © 

My heart weeps blood at what the Trojans ſay, 
And hopes, thy deeds ſhall wipe the ſtain away. 
Haſte then; in all their glorious labours ſhare ; 
For much they ſuffer, for thy ſake in war. 
Theſe ills ſhall ceaſe, when&er by Jove's de. 
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| We crown the bowl to Heaven and Liberty: 


While cbe proud foe his 
* mourns. ' 


fruſtrate triumph 
And Greece indignant through her ſeas returns, 
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THE ARGUMENT, 
r k 4 
The Aug le Combat of Heflor and Ajax. 


Tho battle renewing with double ardour upon the return of Hector, Minerva is under apprehenſions for 
* the Greeks. Apollo, ſeeing her deſcend from Olympus, joins her near the Scæan gate, they agree to 
pu off the general engagement for that day, and incite Hector to challenge the Greeks to a ſiugle com- 

t 


Nine of the princes accepting the challenge, the lot is caſt, and f; 
after ſeveral attacks, are parted by the night. 


delivery of Helen to the Greeks, to which Patis 


upon Ajax. Theſe heres 
e Trejans calling a council, Antenor propoſes the 
will not conſent, but offers to reſtore them her riches, 


Priam ſends a herald to make this offer, and to demand a truce for burning the dead; the laſt of 


which only is agreed by Agamemnon.- -When 


the funerals are performed, the Greeks, purſuant to 


the advice of Neſtor, ere a fortification to protect their fleet and camp, flanked with towers, and 
defended by a diteh and paliſades- Neptune teſtifies his jealouſy at this work, but is pacified by a 
promiſe from Jupiter. Boch armies pals-the night in feaſting ; but Jupiter diſhearters the Trojan 


4 


with thunder, and other ſigns of his wrath. 


The three and twentieth day ends with the d 
another is taken up in the funeral rites of the 


. * 


acl of Hector and Ajax : the next day the truce is agreed: 
flain; and one more in building the fortification be. 


fore the ſhips. So that ſomewhat above three days is employed in this book. The ſcene lies whol- 
LUI K 2 8 5 1 of &. 1 VT AS. i ; 


ly in the fiel. 


So ſpoke the guardian of the Trojen ſtate, 
Ihen ruſh'd impetuous through — 
Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarmeo ;; 
Both breathing laughter, both reſolv'd in arms, 
As when to ſailors labouring through the main, 
That lang had hexv'd the weary oar in vain, 
Jove bids at length th* expected gales ariſe, - 

he gales blow grateful, and the veſſel flies: 
So welcome theſe to Troy's deſiring train; 
The hands are cheer'd, the war awakes again. 
Bold Paris firſt the work of death begun 
On great-Meneſtheus, Artithous? ſon ; +: 
Sprung from the fair Philomeda's embrace, 
The pleaſing Arne was his native place. 
Then ſunk Eioneus to the ſhades below, 
Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow, 
Full on his neck, from Hector's weighty hand: 
And roll'd, with limbs relax'd, along the land. 
By Glaucus” ſpear the bold Iphinous blceds, 
Fix'd in the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds; 
Headlong he tumbles # his ſlack nerves unhound, 
Prop the cold uſeleſs members on the ground. 

When now Minerva ſaw her Argives ſlain, . 
From vaſt Olympus to the gleaming plain 
Fierce ſhe deſcends: Apollo mark'd her flight, 
Nor ſhot leſs ſwift from Ilion's towery height; 
Radiant they met, beneath thy beechen ſhade; 
unn thus Apollo to the blue-cy'd Maid. 


3 22 9. 2 


e Scan gate. 


What cauſe, O daughter of almighty Jove ! 
Thus wings thy progreſs from the realms above? 
Once more impetuous doſt thou bend thy way, 
To give to Greece the long-divided day? 
Too much has Froy already felt thy hate, 

Now breathe thy rage, and huſh the ſtern debate; 

This day, the buſineis of the field ſuſpend ; 

War ſoon ſhall kindle; and great Ilion bend : 

Since vengeful Goddeſſes confederate join 

To raiſe her walls, though built by hands divine, 
To whom the Progeny of Jove replies; 

T left, for this, the council of the {kies: _ 

But who ſhall bid conflicting hoſts forbear, 

What art ſhall calm the furious ſons-of war? 

To her the God] Great Hector's ſoul incite 

4 To dare the boldeſt Greek to ſingle fight, 

Till Greece, provok'd, from all her numbers ſhow 

A. warrior worthy to be Hector's foe. ' © 
At this agreed, 8 withdrew; 

Sage Helenus their ſecret counſels knew: | * 

Hector, inſpir'd, he ſought : ſo him addreſt, 

Thus told the dictates of his ſacred breaſt ; 

| O ſon of Priam ! let'thy faithful ear | 

Receive my words; thy friend and brother heat 

| Go forth perſuaſive, and a while engage l 
The 3 nations to ſuſpend their rage; 

Then dare the boldeſt of the hoſtile traiu 

Jo mortal combat on the liſted plain, 


Theſe words ſcarce ſpoke, with generous ardour 
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this day ſhall end thy glorious date, 
Py 90d have fppke it, *. their voice is fate. 
He ſaid : the warrior heard the word with joy; 
Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Troy, 
Held by the midſt athwart. On either hand 
The ſquadrons part; th' expecting Trojans ſtand: 
Great Agamemnon bids the Greeks forbear ; | 
They breathe, and huſh the tumult of the war. 
Th' Athenian Maid and glorious God of day 
With filent joy the ſettling hofts ſurvey : 
In form of vultures, on the beech's height 
They fit conceal'd, and wait the future fight. 
The thronging troops obſcure the dufky fields, 
Horrid with briſtling ſpears, and gleaming ſhields. | 
As when a general darkneſs veils the main, 
(Soft Zephyr eurling the wide watery plain 
The waves ſcarce heave, the face of Ocean s, 
Andi a ſtill horror ſaddens all the deeps : 
Thus in thick orders ſettling wide around, 
At length compos d they fit, and ſhake the ground. 
Great Hector firſt amidſt both armies broke 
The ſolemn filence, and their powers beſpoke : 
Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands, 
What my oy prompts, and what ſome God com- 

- mands: 


Great Jove, averſe our warfare to compoſe, 
O'erwhelms the nations with new toils and woes; 
War with a fiercer tide once more returns, 
Till Hion falls, or till yon navy burns. 
You then, O princes of the Greeks appear ; 
'Tis Hector ſpeaks, and calls the Gods to hear: 
From all your troops ſelect the boldeſt knight, 
And him, the boldeſt, Hector dares to fight. | 
Here if I fall, by chance of battle flain, 
Be his my ſpoil, and his theſe arms remain; 
But let my body, to my friends return'd, 
By Trojan hands and Trojan flames be burn'd. 
And if Apollo, in whoſe aid I truſt, 
Shall ſtretch your d champion in the duſt: 
If mine the glory to deſpoil the foe; 
On Pheebus” temple Ill his arms beſtow : 
The breathleſs carcaſe to your navy ſent, 

ecce on the ſhore ſhall raiſe a monument; 

ich when fome future mariner ſurveys, 

Waſh'd by broad Helleſpont's reſounding ſeas, 
Thus thall he ſay, * A valiant Greek lies there, 
Zy Hector ſlain, the mighty man of war.” 
The ſtone ſhall tell your vanquiſh'd hero's name, 
And diftant ages learn the victor's fame. 

This fierce defiance Greece aſtoniſh'd heard, 
Bluſh'd to refuſe, and to accept it fear'd. 
stern Menelaiis firſt the filence broke, 
And, inly groaning, thus opprebrious ſpoke: _ 
Women of Greece! Oh ſcandal of your race, 
Whoſe coward ſouls your manly form diſgrace ! 
How great the ſhame, when every age ſhall know 
That not a Grecian met this noble foe ! 
Go then, reſolve to earth, from whence ye grow, 
A heartleſs, ſpiritleſs, inglorious crew: 
Be what ye ſeem, uvanimated clay! 
Myſelf will dare the danger of the day. 
'Tis man's bold taſk the generous ſtrife to try, 
But in the hands of God is victory.  [prefſt, 


= 
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Us manly limbs in azure arms he dreft ; 
That day, Atrides! a ſuperior hand 


Had firetch'd thee breathleſs on the hoſtile ſtrand, 


\ 
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But all at once, thy fury to eompoſe, . . 
The kings of Greece, an awful band, aroſe : 
Ev'n he their chief, great Agamemnon, preſs'd 
Thy daring hand, and this advice addreſs'd ; 
Whither, O Menelaiis ! wouldft thou run, 
And tempt a fate, which prudence bids thee ſhun? 
Griev'd though thou art, forbear the raſh deſign : 
Great Hector's arm is mightier far than thine; 
Ev*n fierce Achilles learn'd its force to fear, 
And trembling met this dreadful ſon of war. 
Sit thou ſecure amidft thy ſocial band ; + 
Greece in our caute ſhall arm ſome powerful hand, 
The mightieſt warrior of th' Achalan name, 
Though bold, and burning with deſire of fame, 
Content, the doubtful honour might forego, 


| So great the danger, and fo brave the toe. 


He ſaid, and turn'd his brother's vengeful mind; 


He ſtoop'd to reaſon, and his rage refign'd, 
| No longer bent to ruſh on certain harms; 


His joytul friends unbrace his azure arms. 
He, from whole lips divine perſuaſion flows, 
Grave Neſtor, then, in graceful act aroſe, 
Thus bo the kings he ipoke: What grief, what 
ame, 

Attend on Greece, and all the Grecian name: 
How ſhall, alas! her hoary heroes mourn 
Their ſons degenerate, and their race a ſcorn 2 
What tears ſhall down thy blver beard be roll'd, 
Oh Peleus, old in arms, in wiſdom old! {hear 
Once with what joy the generous prince would 
Of every chief who fought this glorious war; 
Participate their fame, and pleas's inquire 

Each name, each action, and each hero's fire! 
Gods: ſhould he ſee our warriors trembling ſtand, 
And trembling all before one hoſtile hand ; 
How would he lift his aged arms on high, 
Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to die! 

Oh: would to all th' immortal powers above, 
Minerva, Fhœbus, and almighty Jove! ' 
Years might again roll back, my youth revew, 
And give this arm the ſpring which once it knew: 
When, fierce in war, where Jatdan's waters fall 
I led my troops to Phea's trembling wall, 
And with th“ Arcadian ſpears my prowels try'd, 
Where Celadon rolls down his rapid tide. | 
There Ereuthalion brav'd us in t field, 
Proud, Areithous* dreadfyl arms to wield; 

Great Areithous, known from ſhore to hure 
By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore; 
No lance beg ſhook, nor bent the twanging bow,? 
But broke, with this, the battle of the foe. 
Him not by manly force Lycurgus flew, - 
Whoſe guileful javelin from the thicket flew, 
Deep in a winding way his breaſt aflail'd, 
Nor aught the warrior's thundering mace ayaiPd. 
Supine he fell: thoſe arms which Mars before 
Had given the vanguiſh'd, now the victor bote: 
But when old age had dimm'd Lycurgus' eyes, 
To Ereuthalion he confign'd the prize. 


| Furious with this, he cruſh'd our level bands, 


And dar'd the trial of the ftrongeſt hands; 

Nor could the ſtrongeſt hands his fury ſtay; 
All ſaw, and fear'd, his huge tempeſtyous ſway. 
Till I, the youngeſt of the hott appear'd, 
And, youngeſt, met whouz ail our army fear'd. 
I fought the chief: my arms Minerva crown'd ; 


| Prone ſell the giant oer a length of ground. 
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Wat then he was, Oh were you Neſtor now! 
Not Hector's ſelf thould want an e foe. 

But, warriors, you, that youthful vigour boaſt, 
The flower of Greece, th' examples of our hoſt, _ 
Sprung from ſuch fathers, who ſuch numbers ſway, 
Can you ſtand trembling, and deſert the day ? 


' His warm reproofs the. liſtening kings inflame ; 


And nine, the nobleſt of the Grecian name, 
Up-ſtarted fierce : but far before the reſt 
king of men advanc'd his dauntleſs breaſt : 
Then bold Tydides, great in arms appear'd ; 

And next his bulk gigantic Ajax rear'd : 

Oileus-follow'd ; Idomen was there, 

And Merion dreadful as the God of War: 

With theſe Eurypylus and Thoas ſtand, 

And wiſe Ulyfles clos'd the daring band. 

All theſe, alike inſpir'd with noble rage, 
Demand the fight. To whom the Pylian ſage : 
Leit thirſt of glory your brave ſouls divide; 
What chief ſhall combat, let the lots decide. 
Whom heaven ſhall chooſe, be his the chance to 
. raiſe „ 
His country's fame, his own immortal praiſe. 

The lots produc'd, each hero figns his own ; 

en in the general's helm the fates are thrown ; 

The people pray, with lifted eyes and hands, 

2 vows like theſe aſcend from all the bands: 
rant, thou Almighty" in whoſe hand 1s fate, 

A worthy champion for the Grecian ſtate: 

"This taſk let Ajax or Tydides prove, 

Or he, the king of kings, belov'd by Jove ! [ſpir'd, 
Old Neſtor ſhook the caſque. By heaven in- 
ap'd forth the lot, of every Greek defir'd. 

This from the right to left the herald bears, 

Held out in order to the Grecian peers; 

Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, 

Till godlike Ajax finds the lot his own; 

Surveys th* inſcription with rejoicing eyes, 

Then caſts before him, and with tranſport cries : 

Warriors, I claim the lot, and arm with joy; 

Be mine the conqueſt of this chief of Troy. 

Now, while my brighteſt arms my limbs inveſt, 

To Saturn's ſon be all your vows addreſt: 

But pray in ſecret, leſt the foes ſhould hear, 

And deem your prayers the mean effect of fear. 

Said I in ſecret ? No, your vows declare, 

In ſuch a voice as e earth and air. 

Lives there a chief whom Ajax ought to dread. 

Ajax in all the toils of battle bred? 

From warlike Salamis I drew my birth, 

And, born to combats, fear no force on earth. 

He ſaid. The troops, with elevated eyes, 
Implore the God, whoſe thunder rends the ſkies : 
O Father of mankind, ſuperior Lord! 
On lofty Ida's holy hill ador'd ; 
- Who in the higheſt heaven has fix'd thy throne, 
Supreme of Gods! unbounded and alone 
Grant thou, that Telamon may bear away 

The praiſe and conqueſt of this doubtful day : 

Or if illuſtrions Heclor . 
That both may claim it, and that both may ſhare. 
Now Ajax brac'd his dazzling armour on; 
Sheath'd in bright ſteel the giant- warrior ſhone: 

He moves to combat with majeſtic pace 

So ſtalks in arms the grizly God of Thrace, 

When Jove to puniſh faithleſs men prepares | 

And gives whole nations to the waſte of wars, | 


1 


Such as 1 am, I come to prove thy might; 
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Thus march'd the chief, tremenduous as a God: 
Grimly he ſmil'd ; earth trembled as he ſtrode; 
His maſly javelin, quivering in his hand, 

He Good, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 
Through every Argive heart new tranſport ran; 
All Troy Good trembling at the mighty man: 


preſt, 
Felt his great heart ſuſpended in his breaſt : 
"Twas vain to ſeek retreat, and vain to fear; 
Himſelf had challeng'd, and the foe drew near, 
Stern Telamon behind his ample ſhield, 
As from a brazen tower, o'erlook'd the field. 


Huge was its orb, with ſeven thick folds o, 


caſt, | 
Of tough bull-hides ; of ſolid braſs the laſt, 
(The work of Tychius, who in Hyle dwell'd, 
And all in arts of armoury excell'd :) 
This Ajax bore before his manly breaſt, 
And, threatening, thus his adverſe chief addref; 
Hector ! approach my arm and fingly know 
| What ſtrength thou haſt, and what the Greciu 


._ | 
Achilles ſhuns the fight ; yet ſome there are, 
Not void of foul, and not unſkill'd in war: 
Let him, unactive on the ſea-heat ſhore, 
Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more ; 
Whole troops of heroes Greece has yet to boaſt, 
And ſends thee one, a ſample of her hoſt. 


No more be ſudden, and begin the fight. 

O ſon of Telamon, thy country's pride ! 
(To Ajax thus the Trojan prince reply'd). 
Me as a boy or woman would'ſt thou fright, 
Now to the field, and trembling at the fight? 
Thou mec It a chief deſerving of thy arms, 
To combat born, and bred amidſt alarms: 

I know to ſhift my ground, remount the car, 
Turn, charge, and anſwer every call of war; 
To right, to left, the dexterous lance I wield, 
And bear thick battle on my ſounding ſhield. 
But open be our fight, and bold each blow; 
I ſteal no conqueſt from a noble foe. 

He ſaid ; and, riſing high above the field, 
Whirl'd the long lance againſt the ſevenfold ſhield 
Full. on the braſs deſcending from above 
Through fix bull-hides the furious weapon drove, 
Till in the ſeventh it fix'd. Then Ajax threw; 
Through Hector's ſhield the forceful javelin flew, 
His corſlet enters, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downwards near his flank deſcends 

The wary Trojan ſhrinks, and, bending low 

Beneath his buckler, diſappoints the blow. 

From 3 wa bor'd ſhields the chiefs their javelin 
| rew, 

Then cloſe impetuous, and the charge renew: 

Fierce as the mountain-lions bath'd in blood, ; 

Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 

At Ajax, Hector his long lance extends; 

The blunted point againſt the buckler bends : 

But Ajax, watchful as his foe drew near, 

Drove thiough the Trojan targe the knotty ſpear; 
It reach'd b neck, with matchleſs ſtrength ins 


Spouts the black gore, and dims his ſhining ſhield, 
Yet ceas'd not Hector thus: but, ſtooping dowr, 


| In his rcng hand up-heav'd 2a flinty Kone, 


Ev'n Hector paus'd ; and, with new doubt q 


ol 


Black, craggy, vaſt : to this his force he bends; 
Full on the brazen boſs the ſtone deſcends; 
he hollow braſs reſounded with the ſhack, c, 
hen Ajax ſeiz'd the fragment of a roek, 

\pply'd each nerve, and ſwinging round on high, 
ith force tempeſtuous let the ruin fly : {broke : 
he huge tone thundering through his buckler 


His flacken'd knees receiv'd the numbing ſtroke ; 


reat Hector falls extended en the field, 
His bulk ſupporting on the ſhatter'd ſhield : 
Nor wanted heavenly aid : Apollo's might 
Confirm'd his finews, and reſtor'd to fight, 
And now both heroes their broad faulchions drew: 
n flaming circles round their heads they flew ; 
But then by heralds' veice the word was given, 
The ſacred miniſters of earth and heaven : 
Divine Talthybius whom the Greeks employ, 
And ſage Idzus on the part of Troy, 
Between the ſwords their peaceful ſceptres rear'd ; 
And firſt Ideus' awful voice was heard: 

Forbear, my ſons ! your farther force to prove, 
Both dear to men, and both belov'd of Jove. 
To either hoſt your matchleſs worth is 


But now the night extends her awful ſhade ; 
The Goddeſs parts you: be the night obey'd. 
To whom great Ajax his high foul expreſs'd: 
O Sage: to Hector be theſe words addreſs'd ; 
Let him who firſt provok'd our chiefs to fight, 
Let him demand the ſanction of the night; 
If firſt he aſk it, I content obey, 1 
And ceaſe the trife when Hector ſhows the way.” 
Oh firſt of Greeks ! (his noble foe rejoin'd) 
hom heaven adorns, ſuperior to thy kind, { 
With ſtrength of body, and with worth of mind! 
Now martial law commands us to forbear ; 
Kereafter we ſhall meet in glorious war, 
Some future day ſhall lengthen out the ſtrife, 
And let the Gods decide of death or life 
Since then the night extends her gloomy ſhade, 
And Heaven enjoins it, be the night obey'd. 
Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grecian friends, 
And joy the nations whom thy arm defends ; 
As I ſhall glad each chief, and Trojan wife, 
Who wearies Heaven with yows for Hector's life. 
But let us, on this memorable day, ſay, 
Exchange ſome gift; that Greece and Troy may 
Not hate, but glory, made theſe chiefs contend; 
And each brave fpe was in his ſoul a friend.“ 
With that, a ſword with ſtars of ſilver grac'd, 
The baldrick ſtudded, and the ſheath enchas'd, 
He gave the Greek. The generous Greek beſtow'd 
A radiant belt that rich with purple glow'd. 
Then with majeſtic grace they quit the plain ; 
This ſeeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 
The Trojan bands returning Hector wait, 
And hail with joy the champion of their ſtate : 
Eſcap'd great Ajax, they furyey'd him round, 
Alive, unharm'd, and vigorous from his wound. 


To Troy's high gates the godliks man they bear, | 


Their preſent triumph, as their late deſpair. 
But Ajax, glorying in his hardy deed, 

The well-arm'd Greeks to Agamemnon lead. 

A iteer for ſacrifice the king deſign'd, 

Of full five years, and of the nobler kind. 

The victim falls; they trip the ſmoking hide, 

The beaſt they quarter, and the joints divide; 
- c 5 f \ 


* 


Each ſounds your praiſe, and war is all your own, 


r 


* 


— " 
— 
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Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each elkes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. - 
The king himſelf (an honorary 


) 
Before great Ajax plac'd the __ chine. 
When now the rage of hunger was remov'd, | 
Neſtor, in each perſuaſive art approv'd, . _ 
The ſage whoſe counſels long had ſway'd the reſt, 


In words like theſe his prudent thought expreſt ; 


How dear, O kings! this fatal day has colt : 
What Greeks are periſh'd ! what a people loſt ! 


What tides of blood have drench'd Scamandra'g 


ſhore! _.. 

What crowds of heroes ſunk, to riſe no more! 
Then hear me, chief! nor let the morrow's lig h 
Awake thy ſquadrons to new toils of fight; 
Some ſpace at leaſt permit the war to breathe, 
While we to flames our flaughter'd friends be- 

- queath. . 
From — red field their ſcatter'd bodies bear; 
And nigh the fleet a funeral ſtructure rear; * 
So decent urns their ſnowy bones may keep, 
And pious children o'er their aſhes weep. 
Here, where on one promiſcuous pile they blaz'd, 
High o'er them all a general tomb be rais'd ; | 
Next, to ſecure our camp, and naval powers, 


| Raiſe an embattled wall, with lotty towers; 
From ſpace to ſpace be ample gates around, 


For paſling chariots; and a trench profound, 
So Greece to combat ſhall in ſafety go, 
Nor fear the fierce incurſions of the toe, | 
Twas thus the ſage his wholeſome counſel moy'd; 
The ſceptred kings of Greece his words ap- 
ov'd. : > 57% 
Mean while, conven'd at Priam's palace-gate, 
The Trojan peers in nightly council ſate; 
A ſenate void of order, as of choice ; 
Their hearts were fearful, and confus'd their voices 
Antenor riſing, thus demands their ear: 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars, hear! + 
'Tis Heaven the counſel of my breaſt inſpires, 
And I but move what every God requires: 
Let Sparta's treaſure be this hour reitor'd, 
And Argive Helen own her ancient lord. 
The ties of faith, the ſworn alliance broke, 
Our impious battles the juſt Gods provoke. 
As this advice ye practiſe, or reject, 
So hope ſuccels, or dread the dire effect. 
The ſenior ſpoke, and fate. To whom reyly's 
The graceful huſband of the Spartan bride ; 
Cold counſels, Trojan, may become thy years, 
But ſound ungrateful in a warrior's ears: 
Old man, if void of fallacy or art, 
Thy words expreſs the purpoſe of thy heart, 
Thou, in thy time, more ſound advice liaſt given, 
But wiſdpm has its date, affign'd by Heaven. 
Then hear me, princes of the Trojan name ! 
Their treaſures 1'll reſtore, but not the dame; 
My treaſures too, for peace, I will reſign; 
But be this bright poſſeſſion ever. mine. 
'Twas then, the growing diſcord to compoſe, 
Slow from his ſeat the reverend Priam roſe : 
His godlike aſpect deep attention drew : 
He paus'd, and theſe pacific words enſue : 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands ! 
Now take refreſhment as the hour demands: | 
Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night, 
Till the ne ſun reſtore the cheerful light: 


\ 


c 


K. ſhall our herald to th' Atrides ſent, 

' Before their ſhips proclaim my ſon's intent. 
Next let truce be aſk'd, that Troy may burn 
Her flaughter'd heroes, and their bones inurn; 
That done, once more the fate of war be try'd, | 

And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide ! 

- The monarch ſpoke! the warriors ſpoke with 
{Each at his poſt in arms) a ſhort repaſt. [haſte 
Soon as the roſy morn had wak'd the day, 5 

To the black ſhips Idæus bent his way ; 
There, to the ſons of Mars, in council found, | 
He rais'd his voice; the-hoſt ſtood liſtening round: 

Ye ſons of Atreus, and ye Greeks, give ear ! 

The words of Troy and Troy's great monarch hear, 
Pleas'd may ye hear (fo Heaven ſucceed my prayers) 
What Paris, author of the war, declares. 

The ſpoils and treaſures he to Ilion bore, 
COh; had he periſh'd ere they touch'd our ſhore !) 
He proffers injur'd Greece; with large increaſe 
Of added Trojan wealth, to buy the peace. 

But to reſtore the beauteous bride again, 

This Greece demands, and Troy requeſts in vain. 
Next, O ye chiefs! we aſk a truce, to burn 
Our ſlaughter'd heroes, and their bones inurn. 
That done, once more the fate of war be try'd, *' 
And whole the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide 

The Greeks gave ear, but none the ſilence broke: 

At length Tydides roſe, and riſing ſpoke: 
Oh, take not, friends ! defrauded of your fame, 
Their proſſer d wealth, vor even the Spartan dame. 

Let congueſt make them ours: fate ſhakes their 
And Troy already totters to her fall. [wall, 

Th* admiring chiefs, and all the Grecian name, 
With general ſhouts return'd him loud aclaim. 

Then thus the King of Kings rejects the peace: 
Herald! in him thou hear'ſt the voice of Greece. 
For what remains; let funeral flames be fed 
With heroes corpſe ; I war not with the dead: 

Go ſearch your flaughter'd chiefs on yonder plain, 
And gratify the manes of the ſlain: . ' 
Be witneſs, Jove, whoſe thunder rolls on high 
He ſaid, and rear'd his ſceptre to the ſky. : 
To ſacred Troy, where all her princes lay 
To wait th' event, the herald bent his way. 

He came, and ſtanding in the midſt, explain'd 
The peace rejected, but the trace obtain'd. 
Straight to their ſeveral cares the Trojans move ; 
Some ſearch the plains, fome fell rhe ſounding grove: | 
Nor leſs the Greeks, deſcending on the ſhore, - 

_ Hew'd the green foreſts, and the bodies bore. 
And now from forth the chambers of the main, 
To ſhed his ſacred light on earth again, 

Aroſe the golden chariot of the day, 

And tipt the mountains with a purple ray. 
In — 2 throngs the Greek and Trojan train 

Through heaps of carnage ſearch the mournful 

. . plain. {plore, 

Scarce could the friend his ſlaughter'd friend ex- 

With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 

The wounds they waſh'd, their pious tears they ſhed, | 

And, laid along their cars, deplor'd the dead; 

Sage Priam check'd their grief: with filent haſte | 

The bodies decent on their piles were plac d: 


' 


With, melting hearts the cold remains they burn'd; | 
And ſadly flow to ſacred Troy return'd. 
Nor leſs the Greeks their pious ſorrows ſhed, | 
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Now, ere the morn had ſtreak'd with reddening 


The cold remains conſume with equal care : 
And, ſlowly, ſadly, to their fleet repair. 


[light 


The doubttul confines of the day and night ; 
About the dying flames the Greeks appear'd, 
And round the pile a general tomb they rear'd. 
Then, to fecure the camp and naval 

They rais'd embattled walls with lofty towers ; 
From ſpace to ſpace were ample gates around, 
For paſſing chariots, and a trench profound, 
Of large extent; and deep in earth, below, 
Strong piles infix'd ſtood adverſe to the foe. 

So toil'd the Greeks : mean while the Gods abox 
In ſhining circle round their father Jove, 
Amaz'd heheld the wonderous works of man : 
Then he, whoſe trident ſhakes the earth, began: 

What mortals henceforth ſhall our power adore, 
Our. fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 
If the proud Grecians thus fucceſcful boaſt 
Their riſing bulwarks on the ſea-beat coaſt ? 
See the long walls extending to the main, 
No God conſulted, and no victim ſtain ! 
Their fame ſhall fill the world's remoteſt ends; 


| 


Wide as the morn her golden beam extends, be 
While old Lasmedon's divine abodes, | Ay 
Thoſe radiant ſtructures rais' d by labouring God Sori 
Shall, raz d and loſt, in long oblivion ſleep. N Wh 
Thus ſpoke the hoary monaxch bf the deep. Wh, 
Th* Almighty Thunderer with a frown replies WW Tbe 
That clouds the world, and blackens half the jkies The 
Strong God of Ocean! thou, whoſe rage can make C 
The ſolid ae hr eternal baſis ſhake: ne 
What cauſe of fear from mortal works could moe Tue 
The meaneſt ſubject of our realms above? The 
Where'er the ſun's refulgent rays are caſt, Wh 
Thy power is honour'd, and thy fame ſhall laſt. Wh 
| But yon proud work no future age ſhall view, Bac 
No trace remain where once the glory grew, Ga! 
The ſapp'd foundations by thy force ſhall fall, Or 
And, bene beneath thy waves, drop the hug 10 
- w >, & . . 
| Vaſt drifts of ſand ſhall change the former thore; ll n 
The ruin vaniſh'd, and the name no more. im 
| Thus they in heaven: while o'er the Grecim As 
| The rolling ſun deſcending to the main (train Wl +. 
Beheld the finiſh'd work. Their bulls they flew: WI An. 
Black from the tents the ſavoury vapours flew. 1 
And now the fleet, arriv'd from Lemnos' ſtands, * 
| With Bacchus' bleffings cheer'd the generous bands 10 
Of fragrant wine the rich Eunæus ſent WM wh 
A thouſand meaſures to the royal tent. Str; 
| (Euneus, whom Hypſipyle of yore To 
| To Jaſon, ſhepherd of his peuple, bore) Ye 
The reſt they purchas'd at their proper coſt, 1h. 
And well the plenteous freight ſupply' d che hoſt: Ih 
Each, in exchange, proportion'd treaſures gave: An 
Some braſs, or iron; ſome an ox, or ſlave. For 
All night they feaſt, the Greek and Trojan powers An 
Thoſe on the fields, and theſe within their towers 7 
But Jove averſe the ſigns of wrath diſplay'd, A 
And ſhot red lightnings through the gloomy ſhade: . Tre 
Humbled they ftood ; pale horror ſeiz'd on all, At 

| While the deep thunder ſhook th*. atrial hall. 
Each pour'd'to Jove, before the bowl was crown d ( 
And large libations drench'd the thirſty grund: We 
Then late, refreſh'd with fleep from toils of fight, Bu! 
Enjoy d the balmy bleſlings of the night. 11 


| Ard decent on the pile diſpoſe the dead wr” 


Jupiter aſſe m 
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BOOK VIIL 


THE ARGUMENT. , 
The ſecond Battle, and the Diftireſs of the Greeks. 


bles a council of the Deities, and threatens them with the pains or Tartarus if they ard | 
either fide : Minerva ouly obtains of him that ſhe may direct the Greeks by her counſels. 


The ar- 


mies join battle : Jupiter on Mount Ida weighs in his balances the fates of both, and affrights the 
thu 


Greeks with his thunders and r 
Diomed relieves him; whoſe exploi 


Neſtor alone continues in the field, in great danger; 
is; and thoſe of Hector, are excellently deſeribed. 13 


vours to animate Neptune to the aſſiſtance of the Greeks, but in vain. Fhe acts of Teucer, who is 
at length wounded by Hector, and carried off. Juno and Minerva prepare to aid the Grecians : 
but are reſtrained by Iris, ſent from Jupiter. The night puts an end to the battle. Hector c 


tinues in the field (the Greeks being driven to their fortific#tions before the ſhips) and gives 


ers 


to keep the watch all night in the camp, to prevent the enemy from reimbarking and eſcaping by 
fight: They kindle fires through all the field, and paſs the night under arms. 

The time of ſeven and twenty days is employed from the opening of the poem to the end of this 
book. The ſcene here (except of the celeſtial machines) lies in the field toward the ſca-ſhore: 


Avxora now, fair daughter of the dawn, 

Sprinkled with roſy pght the dewy lawn ; 

When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 

Where high Olympus“ cloudy tops ariſe. 

The Sire of Gods his awfal filence broke, 

The heavens attentive trembled as he ſpoke : 
Celeſtial ſtates, immortal Gods! give ear, 

Hear our decree, and reverence what ye hear; 


The fix'& decree, which not all Heaven can move; 


Thou Fate: fulfil it; and, ye Powers, approve : 
What God but enters yon forbidden field, 
Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield; 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driven, 
Gath'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heaven: 
Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus” thrown, 
Low in the dark Tartarian gult ſhall groan, 
With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
And lock'd' by hell's inexorable doors; 
As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 
As from that centre to th' zthereal world. 
Let him who tempts me, dread thoſe dire abodes; 
And know, th* Almighty is the God of Gods. 
League all your forces then, ye Powers above, 
Join all, and try th' omnipotence of Jove ; 

t down our golden everlaſting chain, 
Whoſe ſtrong embr:.ce holds heaven, and earth, and 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth [main : 
To drag, by this, the Thunderer down to earth: 
Ye ſtrive in vain! If I but ſtretch this hand, 
F heave the Gods, the ocean, aud the land; 
I fix the chain to great Olympus“ height, 


And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my fight! | 


For ſuch I reign, unbounded and above; 

And ſuch are men and Gods, compar'd to Jove. 
Th' Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the Powers re- 

A reverend horror ſilenc'd all the ſcy; [ply, 

Trembling they ſtood befofe their Sdvereign's look: 

At length his beſt-belov'd,-the Power iſdom 


ſpoke: - 
Oh firſt and greateſt! God, by Gods ador'd ! 
We own thy might, our Father and our Lord! 
But ah ! permit to pity human ſtate ; 
I uot to help, at leaſt lament their fate. 


Oer heaven's clear azure ſpread the 


From fields forbidden we ſubmifs refrain, 
With arms unaiding mourn our Argives ſlain ;' 
Yet grant my counſels ſtill their breaſts may move, 
Or all muſt periſh in the wrath of ove. 

The cloud-compelling God her fuit approv'd, 


| And ſmil'> ſuperior on his beſt-helov'd. 


Then eall'd his courſers, and his chariot took; 
The ſtedfaſt firmament beneath him ſhook : 
Rapt by th' #thereal ſteeds the chariot roll'd; _ 
Braſs were their hoofs, their curling mans of ge 
Of heaven's undroſſy gold the God's array © 
Refulgent, faſh'd intolerable day, 

High on the throne he ſhines: his courſers fly 
Between th' extended e and ſtarry ſky. 

But — _ topmott height he came, 
(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage gam 
Where, o'er her pointed ſummits — 5 1 
His fane breath'd odours, and his altars blaz d- 
There, from his radiant car the ſacred Sire 

Of Gods and men releas'd the ſteeds of fire; - * 
Blue ambient miſts th' immortal ſteeds embrac'd2 
High on the cloudy point his ſeat he plac'd ; 
Thence his broad eye the ſubject world ſurveys, 
The town, and rents, and navigable ſeas. 

Now had the Grecians ſnatch'd a ſhort repaſt, 
And buckled on their ſhining arms with haſte. 
Troy rouz'd as ſoon; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. | 
| The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 
| Squadrons on qnadrons'Hloud the duſty plain :* 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the trembling 
+ ' « ground; | 
| The tual thickens, and the ſkies 'reſound. _ 
And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd; 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd, 

\ Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy legions drew,” 
The ſounding darts in iron tempets flew, 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries; 
Triumphant ſhouts and dying groans'ariſe; . , 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlippery fields are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. . 
Long as the morning beams encreafing bright, 


a 


Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. 
But when the ſun the height of heaven aſcends; 
The Sire of Gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends, 
With equal hand: in theſe explor'd the fate 
Of Greece and Troy, and pois'd the mighty weight. 
Prefs'd with its load, the Grecian balance lies 
Low ſunk on earth, the T rojan ſtrikes the ſhies, 
Then Jove from Ida's top his horror ſpreads; 
The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads: 
Thick lightning flaſn; the muttering thunder rolls; 
eir ſtrength be withers, and unmans their ſouls. 
Before his wrath the trembling hoſts retire ; 
The God in terrors, and the ſkies on fire, 
Nor great Idomeneus that fight could bear, 
Nor each ſtern Ajax, thunderbolts of war: 
Nor he, the king of men, th' alarm ſuſtain'd ; 
Neſtor alone amidſt the ſtorm remain'd. 
Unwilling he remain'd, for Paris' dart 
Had pierc'd his courſer in a mortal part: 
Fix'd in the forehead where the ſpringing mane 
Curl'd o'er the brow, it ſtung him to the brain: 
Mad with his angviſh, he begins to rear, 
Paw with his hocfs aloft, and laſh the air, 
Scarce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 
Th' encumber'd chariot from the dying, ſteed, 
When dreadful Hector thundering thro* the war, 
LY ants to the tumult on his whirling car. 
t day had ſtretch'd beneath 
hand 


' 


is matchleſs 


The hoary monarch of the Pylian band: 
But Diomed beheld : from forth the crow 
He ruſnh'd and on Ulyſſus call'd aloud. 
Whither, oh whither does Ulyſſus run? 
Oh flight unworthy great Latrtes' ſon! 
 Mix'd-with the vulgar ſhall thy fate be found, 
Pierc'd in the back, a vile, diſhoneſt wound? 
Oh turn and ſave from Hector's direful rage 
. The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian ſage. 
His fruitleſs words are hit unheard in air, 
Ulyſſes ſeeks the ſhips, and ſhelters there. 
But bold Tydides to the reſcue goes, 
A ſingle warrior *midit a hoſt of foes; 
Before the courſers with a ſudden ſpring 
He leap'd, and anxious thus beſpoke the king : 
Great perils, father! wait th' unequal fight; 
Theſe younger champions will oppreſs thy might. 
"Thy veins no more with ancient vigor glow; 
Weak is thy ſervant, and thy courſers flow. 
Then haſte, aſcend my ſeat, and from the car 
Obſerve the ſteeds of Tros, renown'd in war, 
Practis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chaſe; 
To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race: 
Theſe late obey'd Aneas' guiding rein, 
Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train ; 
With theſe againſt yon Trojans will we go, 
Nor ſhall great Hector want an equal foc ; 
ierce as he is, ev'n he may learn to fear 
The thirſty fury of my flying ſpear. 
Thus ſaid the chief; and Neſtor, ſkill'd in war, 
Approves his counſel, and aſcends the car: 
The ſteeds he left, their truſty fervants hold; 
Eurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold : 
The reverend charioteer directs the courſe, 
And ſtrains his aged arm to laſh the horſe. 
Hector thy face; unknowing how to fear, 
Fierce he drove on; Tydides whir!'d his ſpear.” 


e 


| Drives the ſwift Reeds ; the chariot ſmokes along, 
| The ſtorm of hifling javelins pours behind. 
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The ſpear with erring haſte miſtook its way, In v. 
But plung'd in Eniopeus* boſom lay. | Wes 
His opening hand in death forſakes the rein; Hig] 
The ſteeds fly back: he falls, and ſpurns the plain | 
Great Hector ſorrows for his ſervant kill'd, And 
Yet unreveng'd permits to preſs the field; Soor 
Till, to ſupply his place and rule the car, Figh 
Roſe Archeptolemus, the fierce in war. 
And now had death and horror cover'd all ; Till, 
Like timorous flocks the Trojans in their wall Alle 
Enclos'd had bled: but Jove with awful ſound Fu 
Roll'd the big thunfler o'er the vaſt profound : Enco 
Full in Tydides face the lightning flew; _ Now 
The ground before him flam'd with ſulphur blue; And. 
The quivering fteeds fell proſtrate at the ſight; Be fl 
And Neſtor's trembling hand confeſs'd his fright; WW And 


He dropp'd the reins; and, ſhook with ſacred 
dread 


Thus, turning, warn'd th' intrepid Diomed : 

O chief! too daring in thy friend's defence, 
| Retire advis'd, and urge the chariot hence. 
This day, averſe, the Sovereign of the ſkies 
Afliſts great Hector, and our palm denies. 
Some other ſun may ſee the happier hour, 
When Greece ſhall conquer by his heavenly power, 
'Tis not in man his fix'd decree to move: | 
The great will glory to ſubmit to Joye. 

O reverend prince ! (Tydides thus replies) 


Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe. 
But ah, what grief; ſhould haughty Hector boaft, The! 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coaſt ! See'ſt 
Before that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, Nor ſ 
O'erwhelm me, earth; and hide a warrior's ſhame; et 
To whom Geretiian Neſtor thus reply'd ; And 
Gods ! can thy courage fear the Phrygian's pride? _ 
n vai 


Not thoſe who felt thy arm, the Dardan hoſt, 
Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her heroes loſt ; 

Not ev'n a Phrygian dame; who dreads the ſword 
That laid in duſt her lov'd, lamented lord. 

He ſaid, and haſty o'er the gaſping throng 


Hector may vaunt, but who ſhall heed the ht, | 


The ſhouts of Trojans thicken in the wind; 


Then, with a voice that ſhakes the ſolid ſkies, 
Pleas'd Hector braves the warrior as he flies. 
Go, mighty hero; grac'd above the reſt 
In ſeats of council and the ſumptuous feaſt; \ 
Now hope no more thoſe honours from thy train; 
Go, leſs than woman, in the form of man 
To ſcale our walls; to wrap oar towers in flames, 
To lead in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 
Thy once proud hopes, preſumptuous prince! are 
fle oF . [dead 
This arm ſhall reach thy heart, and ſtretch thee 
Now fears diſſuade him; and now hopes invite, 
To ſtop his courſers, and to ſtand the fight ; 
Thrice turn'd the chief, and thrice impetial Jove 
On Ida's ſummits thunder'd from above : 

Great Hector heard ; he ſaw the flaſhing light, 
(The fign of conqueſt) and thus urg'd the fight: 
Hear, every Trojan, Lycian; Dardan band, 

All fam'd in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 
Be mindful of the wreaths your arms have won; 
Your gfeat forefathers“ glories, and your own. 
Heard ye the voice of Jove ? Succeſs and fame 
Await on Troy; on Greece eternal ſhame, 
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In vain they ſkulk behind their boaſted wall, 
Weak bulwarks ! deſtin'd by this arm to fall. 
High o'er their ſlighted trench our ſteeds ſhall 
bound; 


, 
And paſs victorious o'er the levell'd mound. 
Soon as before yon hollow — 2 we ſtand, 
Fight ern wag flames, tols the blazing 
brand ; 
Till, their proud navy wrapt in ſmoke and fires, 
All Greece, encompaſs'd, in one blaze expires. 

Furious he ſaid ; then, bending o'er the yoke, 
Encourag'd his proud iteeds, while thus he ſpoke: 
Now, Xonthus, Athon, Lampus ! urge the chaſe, 
And, thou, Podargus! prove thy generous race: 
Be fleet, be fearleſs, this important day, 

And all your maſter's well-ſpent care repay. 

or this, high-fed in plenteous ſtalls ye ſtand, 
Serv'd with pure wheat, and by a princeſs' hand; 
For this my ſpuuſe, of great Action's line, 
So oft has ſteep'd the ſtrengthening grain in wine. 
Now (ſwift purſue, now thunder uncontroul'd ; 
Give me to ſeize rich Neſtor's ſhield of god; 
From Tydeus* ſhoulders {trip the coſtly load, 
Vuicanian arms, the labour of a God: 
Theſe if we gain, then victory, ye powers l. 
This night; this glorious night, the fleet is ours. 

That heard, deep anguiſh ſtung Saturnia's ſoul; 
She ſhook her throne that ſhook the ſtarry pole: 
And thus to Neptune; Thou, whoſe force can make 
The ſtedfaſt earth from her foundations ſhake, 
See'ſt thou the Greeks by fates unjuſt opprett 
Nor ſwells that heart in thy immortal breaſt ? 
Yet Ægæ, Helice, thy power obey, 

And gitts unceaſing on thine altars lay, 

Would all the Deities of Greece combine, 

In vain the gloomy Thunderer might repine : 
Sole ſhould he fit, with ſcarce a God to friend, 
And ſee his Trojans to the ſhades deſcend : 
Such be the ſcene from his Idzan bower ; 
Ungrateful proſpect to the ſullen Power! 

Neptune with wrath rejects the rath deſign: 
What rage, what madneſs, furious Queen, is 
I war not with the Higheſt, All above ſthine! 
Submit and tremble at the hand of ove. 

Now godlike Hector, to whoſe matchleſs might 
Jove gave the glory of the deſtin'd fight, . 
Squadrons on ſquadrons drives, and fills the fields 
With cloſ®-rang'd chariots, and with thicken'd 

ſhields. - 
Where the deep trench in length extended lay, 
Compacted troops ſtand wedg'd in firm array, 

\ dreadful front ! they ſhake the brands, and threat 

With long-deſtroying flames the hoſtile fleet. 

The king of men, by Juno's ſelf inſpir'd, 

Toil'd through the tents, and all his army fir d. 
wift as he mov'd he lifted in his hand 

His purple tobe, uright enſign ot command. 

High on the midmoſt bark the king appear'd ; 

There, from Ulyfſes' deck his voice was heard: 

To Ajax and Achilles reach'd the ſound, 

Whole diſtant ſhips the guarded navy bound. 

Oh Argives ! ſhame of human race, he cry'd ; 

(The hollow veſſels to his voice reply) 

Where now are all your glorious boaſts of yore, 

Your haſty triumphs on the Lemnian ſhore ? 

Exch fearleſs hero dares an hundred foes, 

While the feaſt laſts, and while the goblet flows ; 
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But who to meet one martial man is found, _ 
When the fight rages, and the flames ſurround ? 
O mighty Jove ] oh fire of the diſtreſs'd ? f 
Was ever king like me, like me oppreſs'd ? 
With power immenſe, with juſtice arm'd in vaing 
My glory raviſh'd, and my people ſlain! _ , 
To thee my vows were breath'd from every ſhore; 
What altar ſmok'd not with our victims gore? 
With fat of bulls I fed the conſtant flame, 
And aſk'd deſtruction to the Trojan name. 
Now, gracious God ! far humbler our demand ! 
Give theſe at leaſt t' eſcape from Hector's hand, 
And ſave the relics of the Grecian land 
Thus pray'd the king ; and Heaven's great Fa- 
ther heard > 
His vows, in bitterneſs of ſoul preferr'd ; 
The wrath appeas'd, by happy ſigns declares, 
And gives the people to their monarch's prayers. - 
His eagle, ſacred bird of Heaven ! he ſent, 
A fawn his talons truls'd (divine portent !) 
High o'er the wondering hoſts he ſoar'd above, 
Who paid their vows to Panomphzan Jove ; 
Then let the prey before his altar fall, 
The Greeks beheld, and tranſport ſeiz'd on all 3 
Encourag'd by the ſign, the troops revive, _ 
And fierce on Troy with double fury drive. 
Tydides firſt of all the Grecian force, . 
O'er the broad ditch impell'd his foaming horſe, 
Pierc'd the deep ranks, their ſtrongeſt battle 


tore, 
And dy'd his javelin red with Trojan gore. 
Young Agelaus (Phradmon was his fire) 
With flying couriers ſhun'd his dreadful ire: 
Struck through the back, the Phrygian fell oppreſt᷑; 
The dart drove on, and iſſued at his breaſt : 
Headlong he quits the car; his arms reſound: 
His ponderous buckler thunders on the ground. 
Forth ruſh a tide of Greeks, the paſſage freed ; 
Th' Atride firſt, th Ajaces next ſucceed : 
Meriones, like Mars in arms renown'd, 
And godlike Idomen, now paſs'd the mound : 
Evæmon's ſon next iſſues to the foe, | 
And laſt, young Tencer with his bended bow. 
Secure behind the Telamonian ſhield 
The ſkilful archer wide ſurvey'd the field, 
With every ſhaft ſome hoſtile victim flew, 
Then cloſe beneath the ſeven-fold orb withdrews 
The conſcious infant ſo, when fear alarms, 
Retires for ſafety to the mother's arms. 
Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field, 
Moves as he moves, and turns the ſhining ſhield, 
Who firſt by Teucer's mortal arrows bled ? 
Orſilochus; then fell Ormenus dead: 
The god like Lycophon next preſs' d the plain, 
With Chromius, Dætor, Opheleſtes ſlain : 
Bold Hamopaon breathleſs ſunk to ground; 
The *.loody pile great Menalippus crown'd. 
Heaps fell on heaps, ſad trophies of his art, 
A Trojan ghoſt attended every dart. 
Great Agamemnon views with joyful ye 
The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly: 
Oh youth for ever dear! (the monarch cry'd) 
Thus, always thus, thy early worth be try'd; 
Thy brave example ſhall retrieve our hoſt, 
Thy country's ſaviour, and thy father's boaſt ! 
Sprung from an alien's bed thy fire to grace, 
The v1gorous offspring of a ſtolen embrace, 
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Proud of his boy, he dwn'd the generous flame, 
And the brave ſon repays his cares with fame. 
Now hear a monarch's vow : If heaven's high 
_ powers . 
Give me to raze Troy's long defended towers; 
Whatever treaſures Greece fur me deſign, 
The next rich honorary gift be thine : | 
Some golden tripod, or diſtinguith'd car. 
With courſers dreadful in the ranks of war; 
Or ſome fair captive whom thy eyes approve, 
Shall recompence the warrior's toils with love. 
To this the chief: With praiſe the reſt inſpire, 
Nor urge a ſoul already fill'd with fire. . 
What ftrength 1 have, be now in battle try'd, 
Till every ſhaft in Phrygian blood be dy'd.. 
Since rallying. from our wall we forc'd the ſoe, 
Still aim'd at Eector have I bent my bow: 
Eight forky arrows from his hand have fled, 
And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead: 
But ſure ſome God denies me to deſtroy 
This fury. of the fieid, this dog of Trop W 

He ſaid, and twang'd the ſtring. weapon 

des : | 
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At Hector's breaſt, and ſings along the ſkies: 
He taiſs'd the mark; but pierc'd Gorgythiaꝰs heart. 
And drench'd in royal blood the thirſty dart. 
(Fair Caſtianira, nymph of form divine, 
This offspring added to king Priam's line). 
As full blown poppies, overcharg'd with rain, 
Decline the head, and drooping kiſs the plain: 
So ſinks the youth: his beauteous head, depreſt 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaſt. 
Another ſhaſt the raging archer drew: 
That other ſhaft with erring fury fle, L 
(From Hector Phoebus tura'd the flying wound) 
et fell not dry or guiltleſs to the ground: 
Thy breaſt, brave Archeptotemus ! it tore, 
And dipt its feathers in no vulgar gore. 
Headlong he falls: his ſudden fall alarms 
The ſteeds, that ſtartle at his ſoundivg. arms. 
ector with grief his charioteer beheld, _ 
All pale and breatHleſs on the ſanguine field. 
Then bids Cebriones direct the rei 
uits his bright car, and iſſues on the plain. 
Dreadful he ſhouts : from èarth a ſtone he took, 
And ruſh'd on Teucer with the lifted rock. 
The youth already ftrain'd the forceful yew ; 
The ſhaft already to his ſhoulder drew: , , 
The feather in his hand, juſt wing'd for flight, 
Tonch'd where the neck and hollow cheſt unite ; 
There, where tlie juncture knits the channel hone, 
The furious chief diſcharg'd the craggy ſtone ; 
The bow-ſtring burſt beneath the ponderous blow; 
And his numb d hand diſmiſs'd the uſeleſs bow. 
He fell: but Ajax his broad ſhield diſplay'd, 
And ſcreen'd his brother with a mighty ſhi ce; 
Till great Alaſtor, and Meciſtheus, bore. 
The batter'd afcher groaning to the ſhore, _ 
Troy yet found grace before th' Olympian Sire, 
He arm'd their hands, and fill'd their breaſts with 
* 


The Greeks, repuls d, retreat behind their wall, 
Or in the trench on heaps confus dly fall. 

Firſt of the foe, great Hector march'd along. 
With terror, cloth'd, and more than mortal ſtrong. 


As the bold hound, that gives the lion chaſe, 
With beating boſom, and with eager pace, 
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Hangs on his haunch, or faſtens on his heels 
Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels : 
Thus oft the Grecians turn'd, but till they flew; 
Thus following Hector ſtill the hindmoſt flew. 
When flying they had paſs'd the trench profound 
And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground; 
Before the ſhips a Ae 4 made, 
And fir d the troops, and call'd the Gods to aid. 
Fierce 9a his rattling chariot Hector came; 
His eyes like Gotgon ſhot a ine fl 
That wither'd all their hoſt ; ike Mars he ſtood; 
Dire as the monſter, dreadful as the God 
Their ſtrong diſtreſs the wife of Jove ſurvey'd; 
Then penſive thus, to wars triumphant maid : 
Oh dapghter of that God, whoſe arm can wiel 


| Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the fable ſhield | 


Now, in this moment of her laſt deſpair, . 
Shall wretched Greece no more confeſs our 
Gondemn'd to ſuffer the full force of fate, 
And drain the dregs of Heaven's relentleſs hate“ 
Gods! ſhall one raging hand thus level all! 
What numbers fell! What numbers yet. ſhall fall! 
| What power divine ſhall Hector's wrath affuage! 
Still ſwells the laughter; and {till grows the rage! 
ſpake th' imperial Regent of the ſkies. 


To whom the Goddeſs with the azure eyes; 
Long fince had Flector ſtain' d these fields wit 


| gore, 4 | 

| Stretch'd by ſome Argive on his native ſhore ; 

ut he above, the fire of heaven, withſtands, 
Mocks our attempts, and lights our juſt demands 
The ſtubborn God; inflexible and hard, 
Forgets my ſervice. and deſerv'd reward: 
Sav'd I, for this; his favourite { ſon diſtreſs'd. 
By ſtern Euriſtheus with long labours preſs'd ? 
He begg'd, with tears he begg'd; in deep diſmay; 
T ſhot _—_ heaven, and gave his. arm the day. 
Oh had my wiſdom known this dire event, 
When to grim Pluto's gloomy gates he went; 
The triple dog had never felt his chain, 
Nor Styx been eroſs d, nor hell explor'd in vain. 
Averſe to me of all his heaven of r 
At Thetis' ſuit the partial Thunderer nods. 
To grace her gloomy, fierce, reſenting ſon, 
My hopes are fruſtrate, and my Greeks undone. 
Some future day, pe Maps, he may be mov'd 
To call his blue-ey'd maid his beſt belov“ d. 
Haſte, launch thy chariot, thro? yon ranks to ride; 
Myſelf will arm, and thunder at thy fide. 
Then, Goddeſs! (ay, ſhall Hector glory then, 
(That terror of the Greeks, that man of men) 
When Juno's ſelf, and Pallas ſhall appear, 
All dreadful in the crimſon walks of war! 
What mighty Trojan then, on yonder ſhore, J 
Expiring, pale, and terrible no more; , [gore | 
Shall feaſt he fowls, and glut the dogs with 

She ceas'd, and Juno rein'd the ſteeds with care; 

(Heaven's awful empreſs, Saturn's other heir) 
Pallas, mean while, her various veil unbound, 
With flowers adorn'd, with art immortal crown'd; 
The radiant robe her ſacred fingers wove 
Floats in rich waves, and ſpreads the court of Jove 
Her father's — mighty limbs inveſt, 
His cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt. 
The vigorous power the trembling car aſcends; 


Shook by her arm, the maſſy javelin bends 
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Huge, ponderous, ſtrong : that, when her fury 
5 | 


urns, 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 
Saturnia lends the laſh ; the courſers fly; 
Smooth glides the chariot through the liquid ſky. 
Heaven's gates ſpontaneous open to the powers, 
Heaven's golden gates, kept by the winged hours. 
Commiſſion's in alternate watch they ſtand, 
The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command ; 
Cloſe, or unfold, th eternal gates of day, 
Bar heaven with clonds, or roll thoſe clouds away. 
The ſounding hinges ring, the clouds divide; 
Prone. down the fteep of heaven their courſe they 
But Jove incens'd, from Ida's top ſurvey'd, [guide. 
And thus enjoin'd the mayy-colour'd maid : ſcar; 
Thaumantia ! mount the winds, and ſtop their 
Againſt the higheſt who ſhall wage the war? 
If furious yet they dare the vain debate, 
Thus have I ſpoke, and what I ſpeak is fate. 
Their courſers cruſh'd beneath the wheel ſhall lic, 
Their car in fragments ſcatter*d o'er the ſky ; 
My lightning theſe rebellious ſhall confoand, 
And hurl them flaming, headlong to the ground. | 
Condemn'd for ten revolving years to weep 
The wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep. 
So ſhall Minerva learn to fear our ire, , 
Nor dare to combat her's and nature's fire. 
For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtil}, 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs our will. 
Swift as the wind, the various-colour'd maid 
From Ida's top her golden wings diſplay'd ; 
To great Olympus” ſhining gates the flies, 
There meets the chariot ruſhing down the ſkies, 
Reſtrains their progreſs from the bright abodes, 
And ſpeaks the mandate of the Sire of Gods, 
What frenzy, Godde ſſes! what rage can move 
Celeſtial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove ? 
Deſiſt, obedient to his high command ; 
This is his word: and know, his word ſhall ſtand. 
His lightning your rebellion ſhall confound, 


rain. And hurl you headlong, flaming: to the ground: 
Your horſes cruſh'd beneath the wheels ſhall lie, 
our car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the fy : 
| ourſelves — ten rolling years to weep 
one. he wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep. 
So ſhall Minerva learn to fear his ire, 
or dare to combat her's and nature's Sire. 
ride; For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs his will. 
„ Dut thee what deſperate inſolence has driven, 
n) o lift thy lance againſt the King of heaven? 
hen, mounting on the pinions of the wind, 
be flew; and Juno thus her rage reſign'd: 
95 4 O daughter of that God, "whoſe arm can wield 
Te | h' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 
vith lo more let beings of ſuperior birth 
care; ontend with Jove for this low race of earth: 
ir) riumphant now, now miſerably lain, 7 
d, hey breathe or periſh as the fates ordain. 
wud; Put Jove's high counſels full effect ſhall find; 


nd, ever conſtant, ever rule mankind. [light. 
She ſpoke, and backward turn'd her ſteeds of 
\dorn'd with manes of gold, and heavenly bright. 
The hours unloos'd them, panting as they ſtood, 
nd heap'd their mangers with ambroſial food. 
There ty'd, they reſt in high celeſtial ſtalls ; 
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The penſive Goddeſſes, abaſh'd, control'd; 
Miz with the Gods, and fill their ſeats of gold. 
And now the thunderer meditates his flight 
From Ida's fummits to th* Olympian height, 
Swifter than thought the wheels inſtinctive fly, 
Flame through the vaſt of air, and reach the iky. 
Twas Neptune's charge his courſers to unbrace, 
And fix the car on its immortal baſe : 
There ſtood the chariot, beaming forth its rays, 
Till with a ſnowy veil he ſcreem'd the blaze. 
He, whoſe all- conſcious eyes the world behold, 
Th* eternal thunderer fat thron'd in gold; 
High heaven the footſtool of his feet he makes, 
And wide beneath him all Olympus ſhakes. _ 
Trembling afar th' offending powers appear'd, 
Confus'd and ſilent, for his frown they fear d. 
He ſaw their ſoul, and thus his word imparts : 
Pallas and Juno! ſay, why heave your hearts? 
Soon was your battle o'er; proud Troy retir'd. 
Before your face, and in your wrath expir'd. 


| 


| | But know, whoe'er almighty power withſtand ! 


Unmatch'd our force, unconquer'd is our hand: 

Who ſhall the ſovereign of the ſkies controul ? 

Not all the Gods that crown the ftarry pole. 

Your hearts ſhall tremble, if our arms we take, 

And each immortal nerve with horror ſhake. 

For thus I ſpeak, and what I ſpeak ſhall ſtand ;; ' 

What power ſoc'er provokes our lifted hand, 

On this our hill no more ſhall hold his place 

Cut off, and exil'd, from th' zthereal race. 
Juno and Pallas, grieving, hear the doom, 

But feaſt their ſouls on Ilion's woes to come. 

Though ſecret. anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 

The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath repreſt: 

But Juno, impotent of rage, replies : 

What haſt thou faid, Oh tyrant of the ſkies } 

Strength and omnipotence inveſt thy throne ; 

Tis thine to puniſh; ours to grie ve alone. 

For Greece we grieve, abandon'd by her fate, 

To drink the dregs of thy unmeaſur'd hate: 

From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 

With arms unaiding ſee our Argives ſlam; 

Yet grant our counſels ſtill their breaſts may 

Leſt all ſhould perith in the rage of Jove. [move, 

The Goddeſs thus. And thus the God replies: 

Who ſwells the clouds, and blackens all the ſkies > 

The morning ſun, awak'd by loud alarms, 

Shall ſee th' Almighty thunderer in arms. 

What heaps of Argives then ſhall load the plain, 

Thoſe radiant eyes ſhall view, and view in vain. 

Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe the rage of fight, 

The nayy flaming, and thy Greeks in flight, 

Ev'n till the day, when certain fates ordain 

That ſtern Achiſles (his Patroclus ſlain) L 

Shall rife in vengeance, and lay waſte the plain. 

For ſuch is fate, nor canſt thou turn its courſe 

With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 

Fly, if thou wilt, to earth's remoteſt bound, 

Where on her utmoſt verge the ſeas reſound 

Where curs'd Iapetus and Saturn dwell, 

Faſt by the brink, within the teams of hell; 

No ſun e'er gilds the gloomy horrors there ; 

No cheerful gales refreſh the lazy air; 

There arm once more the bold Titanian band ; 


And arm in vain; for what I will ſhall ſtand. © 


Now deep in ocean ſunk the lamp of light, 


de chariot propt againſt the chryſtal alls. 
. 


And drew behind the cloudy veil of night: 
* D 
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The conquering Trojans mourn his beams decay'd; 

The Greeks, rejoicing, bleſs the friendly ſhade. 
The victors keep the field; and Hector calls 

A. martial counſel near the navy walls; 

Theſe to Scamander's banks apart he led, 

Where, thinly ſcatter'd, lay the heaps of dead. 

Th' aſſembled chiefs, deſcending on the ground, 

Attend his order, and their prince ſurround. 

A maſſy ſpear he bore of mighty ſtrength, 

Of full ten cubits was the lance's length; 

The point was braſs, refulgent to behold, 

Fix'd to the wood with circling rings of gold: 

The noble Hector on this lance reclin'd, 

And, bending forward, thus reveal'd his mind 
Ye valiant Trojans, with attention hear ! 


Ve Dardan-bands, and generous aids, give ear 


This _ we hop'd, would wrap in conquering 
e 

Greece with her ſhips, and crown our toils with 

But darkneſs now, to ſave the cowards, falls, [ fame. 

And guards them trembling in their wooden walls. 

Qbey the night, and uſe her peaceful hours 

Our ſteeds to forage, and refreſh our powers. 

Straight from the town be ſheep and oxen ſought 

And ſtrengthening bread, and generous wine be 
brought. 

Wide o' er the field, high blazing to the ſky, 

Let numerous fires the abſent ſun ſupply, 

The flaming piles with plenteaus fuel raiſe, 

Till the bright morn her purple beam diſplays ; 

Left, in the filence and the ſhades of night, 

Greece on her ſable ſhips attempt her flight. | 

Not unmaleſted let the wretches gain 

Their lofty decks, or ſafely cleave the main; 

Some hoſtile wound let every dart beſtow, 

Some laſting token of the Phrygian foe; [care, 

* that long hence may aſk their ſpouſes' 

And warn their children from a Trojan war. 

Now through the circuit of our Ilion wall, 

Let ſacred heralds ſound the ſolemn call; 

To bid the fires with hoary honours crown'd, 

And beardleſs youths, our battlements ſurround. 

Firm be the guard, while diſtant lie our powers, - 

And let the matrons hang with lights the towers : 


Left, under cover of the midnight ſhade, 


Th' inſidious foe the naked town invade. 

Suffice, to night, theſe orders to obey ; 

A nobler charge fha!l rouze the dawning day. 

The Gods, I truſt, ſhall give to Hector's hand, 

From theſe deteſted foes to free the land, 

Who plough'd, with fates averſe, the watery way; 

For Trojan yultures a predeſtin'd prey. ' © 
* ö 


Certain as this, oh! might my days endure, 


H@MER. 


Our common ſaſety muſt be now the care; 
But ſoon as morning paints the fields of air, 
Sheath'd in bright arms let every troop engage, 
And the fir'd fleet behold the battle rage, 
Then, then ſhall Hector and Tydides prove, 
Whoſe fates are heavieſt in the ſcales of Jove: 
To-morrow's light (oh haſte the glorious morn!} 
Shall ſee his bloody ſpoils in triumph borne ; 
With this keen javelin ſhall his breaſt be gor'd, 
And proſtrate heroes bleed around their lord. 


From age inglorious, and black death ſecure; 
So might my life and glory know no bound, 
Like Pallas worſhipp'd, like the ſun renown'd! 
As the next dawn the laſt they ſhall enjoy, 
Shall cruſh the Greeks, and end the woes of TM Swe 
The leader ſpoke, From all his hoſt around Hes 


Shouts of applauſe along the ſhores reſound. Thi 
Each from the yoke the ſmoking ſteeds unty d, Suc] 
And fix'd their headſtalls to his chariot fide. Gre 
Fat ſheep and oxen from the town are led, Sup 
With generous wine, and all-ſuſtaining bread, Him 
Full hecatcombs lay burning on the ſhore ; To b 
The winds to heaven the curling vapours bore. But 
Ungrateful offering to th' immortal powers! In ſo 


Whoſe wrath hung heavy v'er the Trojan towers; WF The 
Nor Priam nor his ſons obtain'd their grace; 
Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty race. 
The troops exulting fat in order round, In ſal 
And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground; With 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O'er heaven's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred light, 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene ; elloy 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, Of paz 
And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing. pole; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower yerdure ſhed, - 
And tip with filver every mountains head ; With « 
Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, Wow 1 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies: Dur wi 
The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the ſight, Do Joy 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light: 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays: 
The long reflectious of the diſtant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires. aſte t. 
A thouſand piles the dufky horrors gild, 
And ſhout a ſhady luſtre o'er the field. - or hof 


Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, He ſa 


Whoſe umber'd arms, by fits, thick flaſhes ſend; N ilent, 1 
Loud neigh the courſers o'er their heaps of corn; WF benſi 
And ardent warriors wait the riſing morn. 


— — — Wl oppc 
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THE ARGUMENT. —— 


The Embaſſy to Achilles. ey — 


wy gay 


Agaroemnon, after the laſt day's defeat, propoſes to the Greeks to quit the ſiege, and return to the noble 


country. Diomed oppoſes this; and Neſtor ſeconds him, praiſing his wiſdom and reſolution; 
orders the guard to be ſtrengthened, and a council ſummoned to deliberate what meaſures are to 


folowed in this emergency. Agamemmnen purſues this advice: and Neſtor farther prevails vr, lik 


—— — 


i 
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Lim to fend ambaffadors to Achilles, in order to move him to a reconciliation. Ulyſles and Ajax 
are made choice of, who are accompanied by old Phœnix. They make, each oß them, very moving 


% and prefling ſpeeches ; but are rejected, with roughneſs, by Achilles, who, notwithſtanding, retains 
Phenix in his tent. The ambaſſadors return untucceſsfuily to the camp; and the troops betabe 
themſelves to ſleep. * 8 

: This book, and the next following, take up the ſpace of one night, which is the twenty-ſeventh from 

n'] the beginning of the poem. Ihe ſcene lies on the ſea-ſhore, the ſtation of the Grecian ſhips. 

\ T nvs joyful Troy maintain'd the watch of night; | Confiding in our want of worth he ſtands ; 

While fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, And if we fly, tis what our king commands. 

; And heaven-bred horror, on the Grecian part, Go thou, inglorious ! from th* embattled plain; 

y Sat on each face, and ſadden'd every heart. Ships thou haſt ſtore, and neareſt to the main; 

1 As, from its cloudy dungeon ifſaing forth, A nobler car the Grecians ſhall employ, 

g A double tempeſt of the weſt and north To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 
"ros, Swells o'er the ſea, from Thracia's frozen ſhore, Here Greece ſhall ſtay ; or, if all Greece retire, 
nd Heaps waves on waves, and bids th Ægean roar ; | Myſelt will tay, till Troy or I expire : 
This way and that, the boiling deeps are toſt ; Myſelf and Sthenelus will fight for fame; 
d, Such various paſſions urge the troubled hoſt. God bade us fight, and twas with God we came. 


Great Agamemnon griev*d above the reſt ; 

Superior ſorrows ſwell'd his royal breaſt ; 

Himſelf his orders to the heralds bears, 

To bid to council all the Grecian peers ; 

But bid in whiſpers: theſe ſurround the chief, 

In ſolemn ſadneſs, and mayeſtic grief. 

The king amidſt the mournful circle roſe ; 

Down his wan cheek a briny torrent flows: 

So ſilent fountains, from a rock's tall head, 

In ſable ſtreams ſoft trickling waters ſhed. 

With more than vulgar griet he ſtood oppreſt, 

Words, mix'd with fighs, thus burſting from his 
breaſt ; 


ellows in arms, and princes of the war! 
Of partial Jove too juſtly we complain, 
And heavenly oracles believ'd in vain. 


* 


e 
IF \ ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
| With conqueſt honour'd, and enrich'd with ſpoils : 
riſe, NNow ſhametul flight alone can ſave the hoſt; 
Dur wealth, our people, and our glory loſt. 

I Po Jove decrees. Almighty Lord of all! : 
ht: ove, at whoſe nod whole empires riſe or fall, 
| ſho ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
r and towers and armies humbles to the duſt. 

aſte then, for ever quit theſe fatal fields, 
jires. {Waſte to the joys our native country yields; | 
| ppread all your canvas, all your oars employ ; 
: or hope the fall of heaven-defended Troy. 

He ſaid ; deep ſilence held the Grecian band, 
ſend; I Pilent, unmov'd, in dire diſmay they ſtand, 
com; ¶¶ penſive ſcene ! till Tydeus* warlike ſan 


Koll'd on the king his eyes, and thus begun 
When kings adviſe us to renounce our fame, 
ſt let him ſpeak, who firſt has ſuffer'd ſhame. 
{1 oppoſe thee, prince, thy wrath with-hold, 
e laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 

ou firſt, and thou alone, in fields of fight, 
urſt brand my courage, and defame my might: 
or from a friend th* unkind reproach appear'd, 
ie Greeks ftood witneſs, all our army heard. 

e Gods, O chief! from whom our honours ſpring, 
de Gods have made thee but by halves a king. 
ey gave thee ſceptres, and a wide command, 


\ to wee gave dominion o'er the ſeas and land; | 
tion; i. nobleſt power that might the world controul 
are toe gave thee not—a brave and virtuous ſoul. 
ab uf this a general's voice, that would ſuggeſt 


ears like hisJown to every Grecian breaſt? - 


' 
IIn conduct, as in courage, you excel, 


Ye ſons of Greece! partake your leader's care; 


Age bi 


For happy counſels flow from ſo 


He ceas'd; the Greeks loud acclamations raiſe, 
And voice to voice reſounds Tydides praiſe. 
Wiſe Neſtor then his reverend figure rear'd ; 
He ſpoke ; the hoſt in ſtill attention heard: 
O truly great! in whom the Gods have join'd 
Such ſtrength of body with ſuch farce ot mind ; 


— firſt to act what you adviſe ſo well. I moves, 
Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy wiſdom 
JApplauding Greece, with common voice approves. 
Kings thou canſt blame; a bold, but prudent youthz 
And blame ev'n kings with praiſe, becauſe with 
truth. 5 
And yet thoſe years that ſince thy birth have run, 
Would hardly ſtyle thee Neſtor's youngeſt ſon. 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 
A thought unfiniſh'd in that generous mind; 
me ſpeak ; nor ſhall th advice I bring” 
Diſtaſte the people, or offend the king: | 
Curs'd is the man, and void of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, 
Unfit for public rule, or private care ; | 
That wretch, that monſter, who delights in wars 
Whoſe luſt is murder, and whoſe horrid joy, 
To tear his country, and his kind deſtroy! 
This night, refreſh and fortify thy train; 
Between the trench and wall let guards remain: 
Be that the duty of the young and bold; 


| But thou, O king, to council call the old: 
| Great is thy ſway, and weighty are thy cares; 


Thy high commands muſt ſpirit all our wars. 
With Thracian wines recruit thy hozour'd gueſts, 
feaſts. 

Wiſe, weighty counſels, aid a ſtate diſtreſt, 

And ſuch a monarch as can chooſe the beſt. 
See ! what a blaze from hoſtile tents aſpires, 
How near our fleet approach the Trojan fires ! 


| Who can, unmov'd, behold the dreadful light? 


What eye beholds them, and can cloſe to-night ? 
This dreadful interval determines all ; 
To-morrow, Troy muſt flame, or Greece muſt fall. 

Thus ſpoke the hoary ſage: the reſt obey ; | 
Swiſt through the gates the guards direct their 
His ſon was firſt to paſs the lofty mound, [way. . 
The generaus Thraſymed, in arms renown'd :. 
Next him, Aſcalaphus, Ialmen, ſtood, 
The double offspring of the Warrior-God, 
Deipyrus, Apharius, Merion, join. 
And Lycomed, of (r. on's noble line. 
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Seven were the leaders of the nightly bands ; 
And each bold chief a hundred ſpears commands. 
The fires they light, to ſhort repaſts they fall, 


Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 


The king of men on public counſels bent, 
2 the princes in his ample tent; 

ach ſeiz'd a portion of the kingly feaſt, 
But ſtaid his hand when thirſt and hunger ceas'd, 
Then Neftor ſpoke, for wiſdom long approv'd, 
And, ſlowly rifing, thus the council mov'd : © 

Monarch of nations! whoſe ſuperior ſway 
Afﬀembled fates and lords of earth obey, 
The laws and ſceptres to thy hand are given, 
And millions own the care of thee and Heaven. 
O king ! the counſels of my age attend-; 
With thee my cares begin, in thee muſt end; 
Thee, prince! it fits alike to ſpeak and hear, 
Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 
To ſee no wholeſome motion be withſtood. 
And ratify the beſt for public good. 
Nor, though a meaner give advice, repine, 
But follow it, and nake the wiſdom thine: 


Hear then a thought, not now conceiv'd in haſte, 


At once my preſent judgment; and my paſt: 
When from Pelides* tent you forc'd the maid, 

1 firſt oppos'd, and faithful durſt diſſuade; 

But bold of foul, when headlong fury fir'd | 
You wrong'd the man, by men and Gods admir'd: 
Now ſeek ſome means his fatal wrath to end, 
With prayers to move him, or with gifts to bend. 
To whom the king: With juſtice haſt thou ſhown 
A prince's faults, and I with reaſon own. + 
That happy man, whom TJove {till honours moſt, 
Is more than armies, and himfelf an hoſt, 
Bleft in his love, thrs wond”rous hero ſtands ; 
Heaven fights his war, and humbles all our bands, 


_ Fain would my heart, which err'd through frantic 


The wrathfal chief and angry Gods aſſuage. 
If gifts immenſe his mighty ſoul can bow, 
Hear, all ye Greeks, and witneſs what I vow: 
Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold. 
And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mold ; 

Se ven ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 
Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in ſarce, 
And till victorious in the duſty courſe; _--- 
(Rich were the man whoſe ample ſtores exceed 
The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed). -. 
Seven lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 
Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd, in form divine; 
The ſame ] choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Leſbos ſunk beneath the hero's arms: 

All theſe, to buy his friendſhip, ſhall be paid, . 
And, join'd with theſe; the long-conteſted maid ; 
With all her charms, Briſeis I refign, - 


And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were never mine: 


Untouch'd fhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 
Pure from my arms, and guiltleſs of my loves. 
Theſe, inſtant, ſhall be his; and if the Powers 
Give to our arms proud lion's hoſtile towers, 
Then ſhall he ſtore (when Greece the ſpoildivides) 
With gold and braſs his loaded navy's ſides. 
Betides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 
1th. copious love ſhall crown his warm embrace; 
+01 as himſelf will chooſe ; who yield to none, 

4 to Helen's heavenly charms alone. 


Yet hear me farther : when our wars are o'er, 
If ſafe we land on Argos” fruitful ſhore, 
There ſhall he live my ſon, our honours ſhare, 
And with Oreſtes' ſelf divide my care. 
Yet more—three daughters in my court are bref, 
Ant each well worthy of a royal bed; 
Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 
And bright Chryſothemis with golden hair; 
Her let him chooſe, whom moſt his eyes approve; 
I aſk no preſents, no reward for love: 
Myſelf will give the dower ; fo vaſt a ſtore 
As never father gave a child before. 
Seven ample cities ſhall confeſs his ſway, 
Him Enope, and Phære him obey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 
And ſacred Pedaſus for vines renown'd; 
ZEpea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, | 
And rich Antheia with her flowery fields : 
The whole extent to Pylos? ſandy plain, 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and labouring oxen toil ; 
Bold are the men, and generous is the ſoil; 
There ſhall he reign with power and juſtig 
And rule the tributary realms around. [crown'! 
All this I give, his vengeance to controul, 
And ſure all this may move his mighty ſoul. 
Pluto, the griſly God, who never ſpares, 
Who feels no 'mercy, and who hears no prayers, 
| Lives dark and dreadful in deep hell's abodes, 
And mortals hate him as the worſt of Gods. 
Great though he be, it fits him to obey ; 
Since more than his my years, and more my ſway, 
The monarch thus. The reverend Neſtor the 
| Great Agamemnon ! glorious king of men! 
Such are thy offers as a prince may take, 
And ſuch as fits a generous King to make. 
Let choſen delegates this hour be ſent, 
(Myſelf will name them) to Pelides' tent; 
Let Phcenix lead, rever'd for hoary age, 
| Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the ſage. 
Let more to ſanctify the word you ſend, 
Let Hodius and Eurybates attend. 
No pray to Jove to grant what Greece demang 
Pray, in deep filence, and with pureſt hands. 
He ſaid, and all approv'd. The heralds bring 
The cleanſing water from the living ſpring. 
The youth with wine the ſacred goblets crowni 
And large libations drench'd the ſands around, 
The rite perform'd, the chiefs their thirſt allay, 
Then from the royal tent they take their way; 


-| Wiſe Neftor turns on each his careful eye, 


| Forbidst' offend, inſtructs them to apply: 
Much he advis'd them all, Ulyſſes mot, 
To deprecate the chief, and ſave the hoſt. [i 
Through the ſtill night they march, and hear 
Of murmuring billows on the ſounding ſhore. 
To Neptune, ruler of the ſeas profound, 
Whoſe liquid arms the mighty globe ſurround, 
They pour forth vows, their embaſſy to bleſs, 
And calm the rage of ſtern Aacides. 
And now, arriv*d where on the ſandy bay 
The Myrmidonian tents and veſſels lay, 
Amus'd at eaſe the godlike man they found, 
Pleas'd with the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſout 
(The well-wrought harp from conquer'd The! 
came, — 27 


| Of poliſh'd ſilver was its coſtly frame): 
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. With this ke ſoothes his angry ſoul, and ſings | He waits but for the morn, to ſink in flame 
1 Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. The ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 
: Patroclus only of the royal train. {| Heavens! how my country's woes diſtract my mind, 
i Plac'd in his tent, attends the lofty ſtrain : Lett fate accompliſh all his rage-defign'd. 
brei WY Full oppoſite he fate; and liſten'd long, And muſt we, Gods ! our heads inglotious lay 

In filence waiting till he ceas'd the ſong, In Trojan duit, and this the fatal day ? 

Unſeen the Grecian embaſſy proceeds Return, Achilles I oh return, though late, 

To his high tent; the great Ulyites leads. To ſave thy Greeks, and ftop the courfe of fate; 


Achilles, ſtarting, as the Chiefs he ſpy d, If in that heart or grief or courage lies, 
Leap'd from his ſeat, ang laid the harp aſide, Riſe to redeem; ah yet, to conquer, rife ! 

Vith like ſurprize aroſe Mencetius* fon: _ The day may come, when, all our warriors ſlain, 
Pelides graſp'd their hands, and thus begun: That heart (hall melt, that courage riſe in vain. 


: Princes, all hail ! whatever brought you here, | Regard in time, O prince divinely brave! 
Or ſtrong neceſſity, or urgent . Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy father gave. 
Welcome, though Greeks ! for not as foes ye came; When Peleus in his aged arms embrac'd 
To me more dear than all that bear the name. His parting fon, theſe accents were his laft : , 


With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, My « aiid * with ſtrength, with glory and fucceſs, 
nd plac'd in ſeats with purple carpers ſpread. Thy arms may Juno and Minerva blefs! 

Then thus—Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, Truſt that ta Heaven: but thou, thy cares engage 
lix purer wine, and open every ſoul. | To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage: | 
f all the warriors yonder hoſt can ſend, ... From gentler-manners let thy glory grow, 


5 by friend moſt honours theſe, and theſe thy friend. | And ſhun contention, the fure ſource of woe; 
I" He faid; Patroclus o'er the blazing fire, That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 
ont Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines entire : The virtues of humanity be thine--.——— 


The brazen vaſe Automedon ſuſtaius his, now deſpis'd, advice thy father gave; 
which fleſh of porket, ſheep, and goat, contains: Ah, check thy anger, and be truly brave, 


' Achilles at the genial feaſt preſides, If thou wilt yield to great Atrides' prayers, 
ers he parts transfixes, and with ſkill divides. Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 
es * WEMean while Patroclus ſweats the fire to raiſe ; If rnot---but hear me, while I number o'er 
5 he tent is brighten'd with the riſing blaze: The proffer'd preſents, an exhauſtleſs ſtore : 


hen, when the languid flames at length ſubſide, Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 


ſw. e ftrows a bed of glowing embers wide, And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mould; | 
; the Above the coals the ſmoking fragments turns, Seven ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame 
1 4 nd ſprinkles ſacred ſalt from litted urns; Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 


Vith bread the glittering canniſters they load, Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 
Which round the board Mencetius' ſon beſtow'd; | And ſtill victorious in the duſty courſe ; + 
Himſelf, oppos'd t* Ulyſſes full in fight, (Rich were the man whoſe ample ſtores exceed 


| Each portion parts, and orders every rite, The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed}. 
he firſt fat offerings, to th' Immortals due; Seven lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 
\midſt the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; Skill'd in each art; unmatch'd, in form divine; 
hen each, indulging in the ſocial feaſt; The ſame he choſe for more than vulgar charms, 


is thirſt and hunger ſoberly repreſt. When Leſbos ſunk beneath thy conquering arms. 


* hat done, to Phicenix Ajax gave the ſign; All thele, to buy thy friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 
* lot unperceiv'd; Ulyſſes crown'd with wine And, join'd with theſe; the long - conteſted maid; 
bria he foaming bowl, and inſtant thus began, With all her charms, Briſeis he'll reſign; 
d it ſpeech addrefling to the godlike man : And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were only thine 
NT Health to Achilles! happy are thy gueſts ! Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 
od Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts : Pure from his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves. 
all; WW hough generous plenty crown thy loaded boards, | Theſe, inſtant, ſhall be thine; and ff the Powers 
ec hat Agamemnon's regal tent affords, Give to our arms proud Llion's hoſtile towers, 
BF. greater cares fit heavy on our ſouls; Then ſhalt thou ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil di- 
. ot eas'd by banquets or by flowing bowls. vides} 
| hat ſcenes of ſlaughter in yon fields appear ! With gold and braſs thy loaded navy's ſides. 
he dead we mourn, and for the living fear ; Beſides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 
Las reece on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands, | With'copious love ſhall crown thy warm embrace; 
. nd owns no help but from thy ſaving hands: Such as thyfelf ſhall chooſe ; who yield to none, 
- roy, and her aids, for ready vengeance call ; Or yield to Helen's heavenly charms alone. 
ound, heir threatening tents already ſhade our wall: | Yet hear me farther : when our wars are o'er, 
* ear how with ſhouts their conqueſt they pro- If ſafe we land on Argos” fruitful ſhore, 
, claim, There ſhalt thou live his ſon, his honours ſhare, 
ud point at every ſhip their vengeful flame ! And with Oreſtes“ ſelf divide his care. | 
f 3 them the Father of the Gods declares, Yet more---three daughters in his court are bred, 
od heirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. And each well worthy of a royal bed ; - | 
W* 4 full of Jove, avenging Hector riſe ! Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 


ec, heaven and earth the raging chief defies ; And bright Cryſochemis with golden hair ; 
What fury in his breaſt, what lightuing in his Her ſhalt thou wed whom moſt thy eyes approve ; 
eyes J He aſks no preſents, no reward for love: 
D i 
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Himſelf will give the dower ; ſo vaſt a ſtore 
As never father gave a child before. 
Seven ample cities ſhall confeſs. thy ſway, 
ee Enopé, and Pherz thee obey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 
And ſacred Pedaſus, for vines renown'sd ; 
ZEpea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 
And rich Antheia with her flowery fields: 
The whole extent to Pylos' ſandy plain 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and labouring oxen toil ; 
Bold are the men, and generous is the foil. 
There ſhalt thou reign with power and juſtice 
crown'd, . | I 
And rule the tributary realms around. 
Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 
Such the repentance of a ſuppliant king, 
But if all this, relentleſs, thou diſdain, 
Tf honour, and if intereſt, plead in vain; 
et ſome redrefs to ſupphant Greece afford, 
And be, amongſt her guardian Gods, ador'd. 
If no regard thy ſuffering country claim, 
Hear thy oven glory, and the voice of fame: 
For know that chief, whoſe unreliſted ire 
Made nations tremble, and whole hoſts retire, 
Proud Hector, now, th” unequal fight demands, 
And only triumphs to deſerve thy hands. 
Then thus the Goddefs-born : Ulyſſes, hear 
A faithful ſpeech, that knows not art, nor fear; 
What in my ſecret ſoul is underſtood, 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know, my purpoſe I retain : 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. 
Then thus, in ſhort, my fixt reſolves attend, 
Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks, can bend ; 
Long toils, long perils, in their cauſe I bore, 
But now th” unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or fight not, a like reward we claim, 
The wretch and hero find their prize the ſame ; 
Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, 
Who yields ignobly. or who bravely di 
Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 
A life of labours, Io ! what fruit remains? 
As the bold bird her helplefs young attends, 
From danger guards them, and from want defends: 
In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 
And with th' untaſted food ſupplies her care: 
For thankleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have I brav'd, 
Hei wives, her infants, by my labours ſav'd ; 
Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, 
And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood. 
I ſack'd wwelve ample cities on the main, 
And twelve lay ſmoking on the Trojan plain: 
'Phen at Atrides' haughty feet were laid 
The wealth I gather'd, and the ſpoils I made. 
Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſt; 
Some few my ſoldiers had himſelf the reſt, 
Some preſent too to every prince was paid ; 
And every prinee enjoys the gift he made; 
I only muſt refund, of all his train; 
See what preeminence our merits gain! 
My ſpoil alone his greedy foul delights ; 


My ſpouſe alone muſt bleſs his luſtful nights: = * 


The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy ; 
But what's the quarrel, then of Greece to Troy? 


— 


PFOPE'S HOMER, 
What to theſe ſhores th' aſſembled nations drag 


What calls for vengeance but a woman's caule ? 
Are fair endowments, and a beauteous face, 
Belov'd by none but thoſe of Atreus' race? 

The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve 
Sure every wiſe and worthy man will love. 
Nor did my fair-one lefs diſtinction claim; 
Slave as ſhe was, my ſoul ador'd the dame. 
Wrong'd in my love, all proffers I diſdain ; 


| Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings again. 
Le have my anſwer---what remains to do, 


Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. 
What needs he the defence this arm can make? 


| Has he not walls no human force can ſhake ? 


Has he not fenc*'d his guarded navy round, 

With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound? 
And will not theſe (the wonders he has done) 
Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle ſon? 

There was a time (*twas when for Greece I fought) 
When Hector's proweſs no ſuch wonders wrought; 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles fury at the Scæan gate; 

He try'd it once, and ſcarce was ſav'd by OF 
But now thoſe ancient enmities are o'er ; 
To-morrow we the favouring Gods implore ; 
Then ſhall you ſee our parting veſſels crown'd, 
And hear with oars the Helleſpont reſound. 

The third day hence, hall Pthia greet our ſails, 
If mighty Neptune ſend propitious gales ; 
Phthia to her Achilles ſhall reſtore 

The wealth he left for this deteſted ſhore : 
Thither the ſpoils of this long war ſhall paſs, 
The ruddy gold, the ſteel, and ſhining brals ; 

My beauteous captives thither I'll convey, 

And all that reſts of my unraviſh'd prey. 

One only valued giſt your tyrant gave, 

And that reſum'd, the fair Lyrneſſian ſlave. 
Then tell him, loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 
And learn to ſcorn the wretch they baſely fear; 
(For, arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 
And meditates new cheats on all his ſlayes ; 
Though ſhameleſs as he is, to face theſe eyes 

Is what he dares not ; if he dares he dies) 
| Tell him, all terms, all commerce, I decline, 
Nor ſhare his council, nor his battle join; 
For once deceiv'd, was his; but twice, were mine. 
No let the ſtupid prince, whom Jove depri ves 
Of ſenſe and juſtice, run where frenzy drives; 
His gifts are hateful: kings of ſuch a kind 
Stand but as ſlaves before a noble mind. 

Not thbugh he proffer'd all himſelf poſſeſt, 
And all his rapine could from others wreſt ; 

Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 
The many-peopled Orchomenian town; 

Not all proud Thebes” unrivall'd walls contain, 
The world's great empreſs on th' Ægyptian plain, 
(That ſpreads her * o' er a thouſand ſtates, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 


From each wide portal iſſuing to the wars) 

| Though bribes were heap'd on bribes, in number 
more 

Than duſt in fields, or ſand along the ſhore ; 

Should all theſe offers for my friendſhip call; 

. *Tis he that offers, and I ſcorn them all. 

Atrides' daughter never ſhall be led | 


(An ill match'd conſort) to Achilles bed 


Two hundred h6rſemen, and two hundred cars 
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Like golden Venus though ſhe charm' the heart, 
And vy'd with Pallas in the works of art. 
Some greater Greek let thoſe high nuptials grace, 
1 hate alliance with a tyrant's race. 
If heaven reſtore me to my realms with life, 
The reverend Peleus ſhall elect my wife. 
Theſſalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 
And kings that ſue to mix their blood with mine. 
Bleſt in Kind love my years ſhall glide away 
Content with juſt hereditary ſway ; . 
There, deaf for ever to the martial ſtrife, 
Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. 
Lite is not to be bought with heaps of 
Not all;Apollo's Pythian treaſures hol 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, 
Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day 
Loſt herds and treaſures, we by arms regain, 
And ſteeds unrivall'd on the duſty plain: 
But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled, 
Returns no more to wake the ſilent dead. 
My fates long ſince by Thetis were diſclos'd, 
And each alternate, life or fame, propos'd ; 
Here, if I ſtay, before the Trojan town, 
Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown; 
If Freturn, I quit immortal praiſe 
For years on years, and long-extenided days. 
Convinc'd, though late, I find my fond miſtake, 
And warn the Greeks the wiſer choice to make: 
To quit theſe ſhores, their native ſeats enjoy, 
Nor hope the fall of heaven-defended Troy. 
Jove's arm diſplay'd afferts her from the ſkies ; 
Her hearts are ſtrengthen'd, and her glorics riſe. 
Go then, to Greece report our fix'd deſign ; 
Bid all your counſels, all your armies join, 
Let all your forces, all your arts conſpire, 
To ſave the ſhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 
One ſtratagem has fail'd, and others will: 
Ye find, Achilles is unconquer'd till. 
Go then digeſt wy meſſage as ye ma 
But here this night let reverend Phoenix ſtay : 
His tedious toils and hoary hairs demand 
A peaceful death in Pthia's friendly land. 
But whether he remain, or ſail with me, 
His age be ſacred, and his will be free: 
The ſon of Peleus ceas'd : the chiefs around 
In filence wrapt, in conſternation drown'd, 
Attend the ſtern reply, Then Phœnix roſe 
(Down his white beard a ſtream of ſorrow flows) 
And while the fate of ſuffering Greece he mourn'd, 
With accent weak theſe tender words return'd: 
Divine Achilles ! wilt thou then retire, 
And leave our hoſts in blood, our fleets on fire ? 
If wrath ſo dreadful fill thy ruthleſs mind. 
How ſhall thy friend, thy Phœnix, ſtay behind? 
he royal Peleus, when from Pthia's coaſt 
He ſent thee early to th* Achaian hoſt ; 
Thy youth, as then in ſage debates unſkild, 
And new to perils of the direful field : 
Ho bade me teach thee all the ways of war; 
To ſhine in councils and in camps to dare: 
Never, ah never let me leave thy fide ! 
No time ſhall part us, and no fate divide. 
Not 3 the God, that breath'd my liſe, re- 
ore 
The bloom I boaſted, and the port I bore, 
Wien Greece of old beheld my youthful flames, 
(Delightful Greece, the load of lovely dame: ') 
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My father, faithleſs to my mother's arms, 
Old as he was, ador'd a ſtranger's charms. 

I try'd what youth could do (at her deſire) 
To vn the damſel, and prevent my fire: 

My fire with cutſes loads my hated head, 
And cries, Ye furies ! barren be his bed.“ 
Infernal Jove, the vengefulfiends below, 
And ruthleſs Proſerpine, confirm'd his vow. 
Deſpair and grief diſtract my labouring mind ! 
Gods ! what a crime my impious heart defign'd ! 
I thought (but ſome kind Gad that thought ſup- 

reit 
To us 2 pSinard in my father's breaſt: 
Then meditate my flight ; my friends in vain 
With prayers entreat me, and with force detain. 
On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawuy ſwine, 
| They daily feaſt, with draughts of fragrant wine]: 
Strong guards they plac'd, and watch'd nine nights 
entire; 

The roofs and potches flam'd with conſtant fire. 
The tenth, T forc'd the gates unſeen of all ; 

And, favour'd by the night, o'erleap'd the wall. 
My travels thence thro? ſpacious Greece extend; 
In Ptł ĩa's court at laſt my labours end. 

Yout fire receiv'd me, as his ſon careſs'd, | 
With gifts enrich'd, and with poſſeſſions bleſs'd. 
The ſtrong Dolopians thenceforth own'd my reign, , 
And all the coaſt that runs aling the main. 
By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 

And early wiſdom to thy ſoul convey'd: 
Great as thou art, my leſſous made thee brave, 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave: 

Thy infant breaſt, a like affection ſhow'd ; 


Still in my arms (an ever-pleaſing load) 


Or at my knee, by Phenix would'ſt thou ſtand ; 

No food was grateful but from Phcenix* hand. 

I paſy niy watchings o'er thy helpleſs years, 

The tender labouts, the compliant cares; | 

The Gods (I thought) revers'd their hard decfee, 

And Phoenix felt a father's joys in thee : 

Thy growing virtues juſtify'd my cares, 

And promis'd comfort to my ſilver hairs. 

Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage, relign'd ; 

A cruel heart ill ſuits a manly mind: 

The Gods (the only great, and only wiſe) 

Are mov'd by offerings, vows, and ſacrifice ; 

Offending man their high compaſſion wins, 

Aud daily prayers atone for daily ſins. 

Prayers are ſove's daughters, of celeſtial race, 

Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 

With humble mien and with dejected eyes, 

Conſtant they follow, where injuſtice flies: 

Injuſtice, ſwift, erect, and unconfin'd, | 

Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o'er man- 
kind, — ROS. 

While prayers, to heal het wrongs, move flow 

Who hears theſe daughters of almighty Jove, 

For him they mediate to the throne above: 


* 


| When man rejects the humble ſuĩt they make, 


The hire revenges for the daughtet's fake ; 
From Jove commiſſion's, fierce injuſtice then 
Deſcends, to puniſh untelenting men. 

Oh, let not headlong paſhon bear the fway ; 
Theſe reconciling Goddeſſes obey : 

Due honours to the ſeed of Jove belong: 
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Were theſe not paid thee Ly the terms we bring, 

Were rage ſtill harbour'd in the haughty king : 

Nor Greece, not all her fortunes, ſhould engage 

Thy friend to plead againſt fo juſt a rage. 

But ſince what honour aſks, the general ſends, 

And ſends by thoſe whom moſt thy heart com- 
| mends „ | 

The beſt and nobleſt of the Grecian train; 

Permit not theſe to ſue, and ſue in vain ! 

Let me (my ſon) an ancient fact unfold, 

A great example drawn from times of old; 

Hear what our fathers were, and what their praiſe, 

Who conquer'd their revenge in former days. 
Where. Calydon on rocky mountains ſtands, 

Once fought th* Ætolian and Curetian bands; 

To guard it thoſe, to conquer thefe advance ; 

And mutualdeaths were dealt with mutual chance. 

The filver Cynthia bade Contention riſe, 

In vengeance of neglected ſacrifice ; 

On Oecneus? field ſhe ſent a monſtrous boar, 

That leveli'd harveſts, and whole foreſts tore: 

This beaſt (when many a chief his tuſks had ſlain) 

Great Meleager ſtretch'd along the plain. 

Then, for his ſpoils, a new debate aroſe, 

The neighbour nations thence commercing foes. 

Strong as they were, the bold Curetes fail'd, 

While Meleager's thundering arm prevail'd : 

Till rage at length inflam'd his lofty breaſt 

(For rage invades the wiſeſt and the beſt). 

Curs'd by Althza, to his wrath he yields, 

And in his wife's embrace forgets the fields. 

(She from Marpeſſa ſprung, divinely fair, 

And matchlets Idas, more than man in war; 

** The God of day ador'd the mother's charms: 

** Againſt the God the father bent his arms: 

* TY afflicted pair, their ſorrows to proclaim, 

From Cleopatra chang'd this daughter's name, 

* And call'd Alcyone; a name to ſhow __ 

The father's grief, the mourning mother's woe.” ) 

To her the chief retir*d from ſtern debate, 

But found no peace from fierce Althza's hate: 

Althæa's hate th* unhappy warrior drew, | 

Whole luckleſs hand his royat uncle flew ; 

She beat the ground, and call'd the powers beneath 

Or: her own tor. to wreak her brother's death: 

Hell heard her curſes from the realms profound, 

And the red fiends that walk the nightly round, 

In vain AÆtolia her deliverer waits, 

War ſhakes her walls, and thunders at her gates. 

She ſent ambailadors, a choſen band, 

Priefts of the Gods, aud elders of the land; 

Beſought the chief to ſave the ſinking ſtate : 

Their prayers were urgent, and their proffers great: 

(Full fifty acres of the richeſt ground, [crown'd. 

Half paſture green, and half with vineyards 

His ſuppliant father, aged Oeneus, came ; 

His ſiſters follow'd ; ev'n the vengeful dame 

Althea ſues ; his friends before him fall: 

He ſtands relentleſs and rejects them all, 

Mean while the victor's ſhouts aſcend the ſkies; 

The walls are ſcal'd ; the rolling flames ariſe ; 

At length his wife (a form divine) appears, 

With piercing cries, and ſupplicating tears ; 

She paints the horrors of a coxquer'd town, 

The heroes ſlain, the palaces o'erthrown, 

The matrons raviſh'd, the whole race enflav'd : 

The warrior heard, he vanquiſh'd, and he ſav'd. 


k 
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POPE'S HOMER. PEAT 
Th Etolians, long diſdain d, now took tif 


turn, |; 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn, 
Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 
Nor ſtay, till yonder fleets aſcend in fire: 
Accept the preſents ; draw thy conquering ſword; 
And be amongſt our guardian Gods ador d. 
Thus he. The ſtern Achilles thus reply'd; 
My ſecond father, and my reverend guide : 
Thy friend, believe me, no ſuch gifts demands, 
And aſks no honours from a mortal's hands: 
=_ honours me, and favours my deſigns ; 

is pleaſure guides me, and his will confines : 
And here I ſtay (if ſuch his high beheſt) 

While life's warm ſpirit beats within my breaſt, 
Yet hear one word, and Jodge it in thy heart; 
No more moleſt me on Atrides' part; 

Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flow, 

For him theſe ſorrows? for my mortal foe ? 

A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows; 
One ſhould our intereſts and our paſſions be; 
My friend muſt hate the man that injures me, 
Do this, my Phenix, 'tis a generous part; 

And ſhare my realms, my honours; and my heart, 
Let theſe return: our voyage; or our ſtay, 

Reſt undetermin'd till the > [ra en day. 

He ceas'd : then order'd for the ſage's bed 
A warmer couch with numerous carpets ſpread. 
With that, ſtern Ajax his long filence broke, 
And thus, impatient, to Ulyſſes ſpoke : 

Hence let us go—why waſte we time in vain? 
See what effect our low ſubmiſſions gain 
Lik'd or not lik'd, his words we muſt relate, 
The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 
Proud as he is, that iron-heart retains 
Its ſtubborn purpoſe, and his friends diſdains: 
Stern and unpitying ! if a brother bleed, 

On juſt atonement, we remit the deed; 

A ſire the ſlaughter of his ſen forgives ; 

The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murderer lives: 
The haughtieſt hearts at length their rage reſign, 
And gifts can conquer every ſoul but thine. 

The Gods that unrelenting breaſt have iteel'd, 
And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield. 
One woman-flave was raviſh'd from thy arms: 
Lo, ſeyen are offer'd, and of equal charms. 

Then hear, Achilles ! be of better mind ; 
Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind; 

And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, 
Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moſt. 

Oh ſoul of battles, and thy people's guide 
(To Ajax thus the firſt of Greeks reply d) 

Well haſt thou ſpoke; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles, and my ſoul's on flame : 
Tis juit reſentment, and becomes the brave; 
Difzrac'd; diſhonour'd, like the vileſt ſlave : 
Return then, heroes! and our anſwer bear, 
The glorious combat is ne more my care; 
Not till, amidſt yon ſinking navy ſlain, 
The blood of Greeks ſhall dye the ſable main; 
Not till the flames, by Hector's fury thrown, 
Conſume your veſſels, and approach my own; 
uſt there, th' impetuous homicide ſhall ſtand, 
here ceaſe his battle, and there feel our hand. 


| And caſt a large libation on the ground; 


'T his ſaid; each prince a double goblet crown'd; | 
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hen to their veſſels, through the gloomy ſhades, j Such was his word: what farther he declar* 


he chiefs return; divine Ulyſſes leads. The ſacred heralds and great Ajax heard. 

n. Mean time Achilles“ ſlaves prepar'd a bed, But Phcenix in his tent the chief retains, 

With fleeces, carpets, and ſoft linen ſpread : Safe to tranſport him to his native plains, 

There, till the ſacred morn reſtord the day, When morning dawns : if other he decree, 
ord; In flumber ſweet the reverend Phœnix lay, His age is ſacred, and his choice is free. 

But in his inner tent, an ampler ſpace, Ulyſſes ceas'd : the great Achaian hoſt, 
; Achilles ſlept; and in his warm embrace | With ſorrow ſeiz'd, in conſternation loft, 

Fair Diomede of the Leſbian race. Attend the ſtern reply. Tydides broke 


Laſt, for Patroclus was the couch prepar'd, The general filence, and undaunted ſpoke : 
Whoſe nightly joys the beauteous Iphis ſhar'd ; Why ſhould we gifts to proud Achilles ſend ? 
Achilles to his friend conſign'd her charms, Or ſtrive with prayers his haughty ſoul to bend 


When Scyros fell before his conquering arms. His country's woes he glories to deride, 

* And now th' elected 9 reece had | And __ will burſt that ſwelling heart with 

ſent, * ride. 

; Paſs'd thro* the hoſts, and reach'd the royal tent. | Be the — impulſe of his rage obey'd ; 
Then riſing all, with goblets in their hands, Our battles let him, or deſert, or aid; 
The peers and leaders of the Achaian bands, Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit ; 
Hail'd their return, Atrides firſt begun : That, to his madneſs, or to Heaven commit: 

. Say what ſucceſs ? divine Laertes' ſon ! What for ourſelves we can, is always ours; 

ws; WWF Achilles high reſolves declare to all; This night, let due repaſt refreſh our powers 
Returns the chief, or muſt our navy fall ? (For ſtrength conſiſts in ſpirits and in blood, 

. Great king of nations ! (Ithacus reply'd) And thoſe are ow'd to generous wine and 


Fix'd is his wrath, unconquer'd is his pride; food) ; 

He lights thy friendſhip, thy propoſals ſcorns, But when the roſy meſſenger of day 

And, thus implor'd, with fiercer fury burns: Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 
To ſave our army, and our fleets, to free, Rang'd at the ſhips, ler all our {quadrons ſhine, 
Is not his care; but left to Greece and thee. In flaming arms, a long extended line: 

Your eyes ſhalt view, when morning paints the | In the dread front let great Atrides ſtand, 
Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly. (ſky, | The firſt in danger, as in high command. 

Us too he bids our oars and ſails employ, Shouts of acclaim the liſtening heroes raiſe, 
Nor hope the fall of heaven- protected Troy: Then each to Heaven the due libations pays; 
For Jove o' erſhades her with his arm divine, Till ſleep, deſcending o'er the tents, beſtows 
nſpires her war, and bids her glory ſhine. The grateful bleflings of deſir'd repoſe. 
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. THE ARGUMENT. | 
x The Night Adventure of Diomed and Ulyſſes. 


/pon the refuſal of Achilles to return to the army, the diſtreſs of Agamemnon is deſcribed in the moſt 
lively manner. He takes no reſt that night, but paſſes through the camp, awakening the leaders, 
and contriving all poſſible methods for the public ſafety. Menelaus, Neſtor, Ulyfſes, and Diomed 
are employed in raiſing the reſt of the captains. They call a council of war, and determine to ſend 
icouts into the enemy's'camp, to learn their poſture, and diſcover their intentions. Diomed under- 
takes this hazardous enterpriſe, and makes choice of Ulyfles for his companion. In their paſſage they 

| ſurpriſe Dolon, whom Hector had ſent on a like deſign to the camp of the Grecians. From him they 

- are informed of the ſituation of the Trojan and auxiliary forces, and particularly of Rheſus, and the 

Thracians who were lately arrived. They paſs on with ſucceſs; kill Rheſus, with ſeveral of his of- 

ficers, and ſeize the famous horſes of that prince, with which they return in triumph to the camp. 

The ſame night continues; the ſcene lies in the two camps. | 


LLL night the chiefs before their veſſels lay, Now o'er the field, dejected, he ſurveys 
nd loſt in fleep the labours of the day: From thouſand Trojan fires the mounting blaze z 
All but the kung; with various thoughts oppreſt, | Hears in the paſſing wind their muſic blow, 
His country's cares lay rolling in his breaſt. And marks diſtinct the voices of the foe. 

5 when, by lightnings, Jove's ætherial power Now _— backwards to the fleet and coaſt, 
oretells the rattling hail, or weighty ſhower, Anxious he forrows for the endanger'd hoſt. 
or ſends ſoft ſnows to whiten all the ihore, He rends his hairs in ſacrifice to Jove, 


© bids the brazen throat of war to roar; And ſues to him that ever lives above: 
By fits one flaſh ſucceeds as one expires, Inly he groans ; while glory and deſpair 
And heaven flames thick with momentary fires. Divide his heart, and wage a double war. 
' DO burſting frequent from Atrides' breatt, A thouſand cares his labout ing breaſt involves; 


dighs following ſighs his inw ard fears couteſt. To ſeek ſage Neſtor now the chief reiolves, 
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With him in wholeſome counſels, to m_ 

What yet remains to ſave th afflicted ſtate. 

He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round, 

Next on his feet the ſhining ſandals bound ; 

A lion's yellow ſpoils his back conceal'd ; 

His warlike hand a pointed javelin held. 

Mean while his brother, preſt with equal woes, 

Alike deny'd the gifts of ſoft repoſe, 

Laments for Greece; that in his cauſe before 

So much had ſuffer'd, and muſt ſuffer more. 

A leopard's ſpotted hide his ſhoulders ſpread ; 

A brazen helmet glitter'd on his head: 

Thus (with a javelin in his hand) he went 

To wake Atrides in the royal tent. 

Already wak'd, Atrides he deſcry'd, 

His armour buckling at his veſſel's fide. 

Joyful they met ; the Spartan thus begun : 

hy puts my brother his bright armour on? 

Sends he ſome ſpy, amidſt theſe ſilent hours, 

'To try yon camp, and watch the Trojan powers ? 

But ſay, what hero ſhall ſuſtain that taſk ? 

Such bold exploits uncommon courage aſk ; 

Guideleſs, alone, through night's dark ſhade to go, 

And *midſt a hoſtile camp explore he foe ! 

To whom the king : In ſuch diſtreſs we ſtand, 

No vulgar counſels our affairs demand; 

Greece to preſerve, is now no eaſy part, 

But aſks high wiſdom, deep deſign, and art: 

For Jove averſe our humble prayer denies, 

And bows his head to Hector's ſacrifice. 

What eye has witneſs'd, or what ear believ'd, 

In one great day, by one great arm achiev'd, 

Such wond'rous deeds as Hector's hand has done, 

And we beheld, the laſt revolving ſun. 

What honours the belov'd of Jove adorn ! 

Sprung from no God, and of no Goddeſs born, 

Yet ſuch his acts, as Greeks unborn ſhall tell, 

And curſe the battle where their fathers fell. 

Now ſpeed thy haſty courſe along the fleet, 
ere call great Ajax, and the prince of Crete ; 
 Ourſelf to hoary Neſtor will repair; 

To keep the guards on duty be his care; 

(For Neſtor's influence beſt that quarter guides, 

Whole ſon with Merion o'er the watch preſides.) 

To whom the Spartan: Theſe thy orders borne, 

Say ſhall I ftay, or with diſpatch return? 

There ſhalt thou ſtay (the king of men reply d)) 

Elle may we miſs to meet, without a guide, { 

The paths ſo many, and the camp ſo wide. 

Still, with your voice the ſlothful ſoldiers raiſe, 

Urge, by their father's fame, their future praiſe. 

Forget we now our ſtate and lofty birth ; 

Nat titles here, but works muſt prove our worth, 

To labour is the lot of man below; ; 

And ous Joon gave us life, he gave us woe. 
This ſaid, each parted to his ſeveral cares ; 

The king to Neſtor's ſable ſhip repairs ; 

The ſage protector of the Greeks he found 

Stretch'd in his bed with all his arms around ; 

The various-colour'd ſcarf, the ſhield he rears, 

The ſhining helmet, and the pointed ſpears : 

The dreadful weapons of the warrior's rage, 
That, old in arms, diſdain'd the peace of age. 
Then, leaning on his hand his watchful head, 

The hbary monarch rais'd his eyes, and ſaid; 

What art thou, ſpeak, that on deligns unknown, 

While ethers ſeep thus range the eamp alone? 
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Seek'ſt thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel? 
Stand off, approach not, but thy purpoſe tell. 

O ſon of Neleus (thus the king rejoin'd) 

Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind ! 

Lo here the wretched Agamemnon ſtands, 

Th* unhappy general of the Grecian bands; 
Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend, 
And woes, that only with his life ſhall end! 
Scarce can my knees theſe trembling limbs ſuſtain, 
And ſcarce my heart ſupport its load of pain. 
No taſte of ſleep theſe heavy eyes have known 
Confus'd, and ſad, I wander thus alone, 
With fears diſtracted, with no fix'd deſign ;. 
And all my people's miſeries are mine. 

If aught of uſe thy waking thoughts ſuggeſt, 
(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy ſoul of reſt) 
Impart thy counſel, and aſſiſt thy friend; 

Now let us jointly to the trench deſcend, 

At every gate the fainting guard excite, 

Tir'd with the toils of day and watch of night: 
Elſe may the ſudden foe our works invade, 

So near, and favour'd by the gloomy ſhade. 

To him thus Neitor : 'Truſt the Powers above, 
Nor think proud Hector's hopes confirm'd by ove: 
How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 

And the wiſe counſels of th' Eternal Mind! 
Audacious Hector! if the Gods ordain 

That great Achilles riſe and rage again, | 
What toils attend thee, and what woes remain! 
Lo faithful Neſtor thy command obeys ; 

The care is next our other chiefs to raiſe : 
Ulyſſes, Diomed, we chiefly need; 

Meges for ſtrength, Oileus fam'd for ſpeed, 
Some other be diſpateh'd of nimbler feet, 


To thoſe tall ſhips, remoteft of the fleet, 

Where lie great Ajax, and the king of Crete. 

To rouſe the Spartan I myſelf decree ; 

Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 

Yet muſt I tax his ſloth, that claims no ſhare 

With his great brother in this martial care: 

Him it behov'd to every chief to ſue, 

Preventing every part perform'd by you; 

For ſtrong neceſſity our toils demands, 

Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 
To whom the king : With reverence we allow 

Thy juſt rebukes, yet learn to ſpare them now. 

My generous brother is of gentle kind ; 

He ſeems remiſs, but bears a valiant mind ; 

Through too much deference to our ſovereign 

Content to follow when we lead the way. [ſway, 

But now, our ills induſtrious to prevent, 

Long ere the reſt, he roſe, and fought my tent. 

The chiefs you nam'd, already at his call, 

Prepare to meet us near the navy wall ; 

Aſſembling there, between the trench and gates, 

Near the night-guards, our choſen council waits. 
Then none (laid Neſtor) ſhall his rule with- 

ſtand, 


For great examples juſtify command. 0 faith 

With that the venerable warrior roſe ; th to 
The ſhining greaves his manly legs incloſe ; ben t 
His purple mantle golden buckles join'd, rings 
Warm with the ſofteſt wool, and doubly lin'd. l 
Then, ruſhing from his tent, he ſnatch'd in haſte . ag 
His ſteely lauce, that lighten'd as he paſt. ons a 
The camp he travers'd through the ſleeping crowd, boun 
Stopp at Ulyſſesꝰ tent, and call'd aloud, Nate 
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ſyſſes, ſudden as the voice was ſent, 

\wakes, ſtarts up, and iſſues from his tent. 

hat new diſtreſs, what ſudden cauſe of fright, 

Thus leads you wandering in the ſilent night. 

) prudent chief! (the Pylian ſage reply'd) 

Viſe as thou art, be now thy wiſdom try'd : 

/hatever means of ſafety can be ſought, 

hatever counſels can inſpire our thought, 

Vhatever methods, or to fly or fight, 

ll, all depend on this important night 

He heard, return'd, and took his painted ſhield: 
hen join'd the chiefs, aud follow d through the 

; tield. 

Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 

All ſheath'd in arms: his brave companions 

round : | 

ch ſunk in ſleep, extended on the field, 

is head reclining on his boſly ſhield. : 

\ wood of ſpears ſtood by, that, fix'd upright, 

Shot from their flaſhing points a quivering light. 
\ bull's black hide compos'd the hero's bed; 
ſplendid carpet roll'd beneath his head. 

Then, with his foot, old Neſtor gently ſhakes 

The ſlumbering chief, and in theſe words a- 

wakes : 

Riſe, ſon of Tydeus ! to the brave and ſtrong. 

eft ſeems inglorious, and the night too long. 

But ſleep'ſt thou now? when from yon hill the 

oe l {low ! 

angs o'er the fleet, and ſhades our walls be- 

dt this, ſoft lumber from his eye-lids fled: 

The warrior ſaw the hoary chief, and ſaid, 

ondrous old man! whofe ſoul no reſpite knows, 

Though years and honours bid thee ſeek repoſe, 

t younger Greeks our ſleeping warriors wake ; 

|! fits thy age theſe toils to undertake. 

ly friend (he anſwer'd) generous is thy care, 
heſe toils my ſubjects * my ſons might bear; 

Their loyal thoughts and pious loves conſpire 

To eaſe a ſovereign, and relieve a fire. | 

But now the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our hoſt ; 

o hour muſt paſs, no moment muſt be loſt ; 

ach ſingle Greek, in this concluſive ſtrife, 

dtands on the ſharpeſt edge of death or life : 

Let, if my years thy kind regard engage, 

mploy thy youth as I employ my age : 

ducceed to theſe my cares, and rouze the reſt : 

e ſerves mie moſt, who ſerves his country beſt. 
This ſaid, the hero o'er his ſhoulders flung © 
lion's ſpoils, that to his ancles hung ; 2 7 

hen ſeiz d his ponderous lance, and ſtrode a- 

leges the bold, with Ajax fam'd for ſpeed, 

The warrior rouz'd, aud to th' entrenchments 


led, 
And now the Chiefs approach the nightly guard; 
wakeful ſquadron, each in arms prepar'd : 
b' unweary'd watch their liſtening leaders keep, 
ud, couching cloſe, repel invading ſleep. 
50 faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 
1th toil protected from the prowling train, 
hen the gannt lioneſs, with hunger bold, 
prings from the mountains tow'rd the guarded 
fold: ſhear ; 
rough breaking woods her ruſtling courſe they 
Loud, and more loud, the clamours ſtrike their ear 
Vf bounds and men; they ſtart, they gaze around, 
ack every ſide, and turn te every found, 
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Thus watch'd the Grecians, cautions of ſurprize, 
Each voice, each motion, drew their ears and eyes, 
Each ſtep of paſſing feet increas'd th' affright, 
And hoſtile Troy was ever full in fight. 

Neſtor with joy the wakeful band furvey'd, 

And thus accoſted through the gloomy ſhade : 
'Tis well, my ſons! your nightly cares employ ; 

| Elſe muſt our hoſt become the ſcorn of Troy. | 
Watch Fr and Greece ſhall live—The hers 

aid ; : 

Then o'er the trench the following chieftains led. 
His fon, and godlike Merion, march'd behind 
(For theſe the princes to their council join'd) ; 
Fhe trenches paſt, th' aſſembled kings around 
In filent ſtate the conſiſtory crown'd. | 

A place there was yet undefil'd with gore, 

The ſpot where Hector ſtopp'd his rage before; 


Repriev'd the relicks of the Grecian band: 
(The plain befide with mangled corpſe was ſpread, 
And all his progreſs mark'd by heaps of dead.) 
There ſat the mournful kings: when Neleus' ſow 
The council opening, in theſe words begun : 
Is there (faid he) a chięf ſo greatly brave, 
His life to hazard, and his country ſave ? | 
Lives there a man, who ingly dares to go 
To yonder camp, or ſeize ſome ſtraggling foe ? + 
Or, favour'd by the night, approach ſo near, 
Their ſpeech, their counſels, and defigns, to hear ? 
It to beſiege our navies they prepare, 
Or Troy once more muſt be the ſeat of war? 
This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 
And paſs unharm'd the dangers of the night, 
What fame were his through all ſucceeding days, 
While Phoebus ſhines, or men have tongues to 
praiſe? 
What gifts his grateful country would beſtow Þ 
What muſt not Greece to her deliverer owe? 
A ſable ewe each leader ſhould provide, 
With each a ſable lambkin by her fide; . 
At every rite his hare ſhould be increas'd, 
And his the foremoſt honours of the feaſt. 
Fear held them mute: alone, untaught to fear 
Tydides ſpoke—The man you ſeek, is here. 
Through yon black camps to bend my dangerous. 
way, : 
Some God within commands, and I obey. 
But let ſome other choſen warrior join, 
To raiſe my hopes, and ſecond my deſign. 
By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 
Great deeds are done, and great diſcoveries made; 
The wiſe new prudence from the wiſe acquire, 
And one brave hero fans another's fire. | 
Contending leaders at the word aroſe : 
Each generous breaſt with emulation glows - 
30 brave a taſk each Ajax ſtrove to ſhare, 
Bold Merion ſtrove, and Neſtor's valiant heir; 
The Spartan wiſh'd the ſecond place to gain, 
Aud great Ulyſſes wiſh'd, nor wiſh'd in vain. 
Then thus the king of men the conteſt ends: 
Thou firſt of warriors, and thou beſt of friends, 
Undaunted Diomed ! what chief to join 
In this great enterprize, is only thine. 
Juſt be thy choice, without affection made; 
To birth or office, no reſpect be paid; 
Let worth determine here. The monarch ſpake, 


| And inly tremhled for his brother's ſake. 


When night deſcending, from bis vengeful hand - & 
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Then thus (the godlike Diomed rejoin'd) : 
My choice declares the impulſe of my mind, 
How can I doubt, while great Ulyſſes ſtands 
To lend his counſels, and affiſt our hands ? 
A chief, whoſe ſaſety is Minerva's care; 
So fam'd, ſo dreadful, in the works of war: 
Bleſt in his conduct, I no aid require 
Wiſdom like his might paſs. through flames of 
N fire. - ' , 8 44 f X 
It fits thee not, before theſe chiefs of fame, 
(Reply'd the ſage) to praiſe me, or to blame: 
Praiſe from a friend, or cenſure from a foe, 
Are loſt on hearers that our merits know, _ 
But let us haſte—Night rolls the hours away, 
The reddening orient ſhows the coming day, . 
The ſtars ſhine fainter on th” æthereal plains, 
And of Night's empire but a third remains. 
Thus having ſpoke, with generous ardour preſt, 
In arms terrific their huge limbs they dreſt. 
A two-edg'd faulchion Thraſymed the brave, 
And ample buckler, to Tydides gave: 
Then in a leathern helm he cas'd his head, 
Short of its creſt, and with no plume o'erſpead : 
(Such as by youths unus'd to arms are worn ; 
No ſpoils enrich it, and no ſtuds adorn. ) 
Next him Ulyſſes took a fhining ſword, —_ 
A bow and quiver, with bright arrows ſtor'd : 
A well-prov'd caſque, with leather braces bound, 
(Thy gift, Meriones) his temples crown'd : 
Soft weol within; without, in order ſpread, | 
A boar's white teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head. 
This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus' ſon, 
Autolychus by fraudful rapine won, 
And gave Amphidamas ; from him the prize 
Molus receiv'd, the pledge of ſocial ties; 
The helmet next by Merion was poſſeſs'd, 
And now Ulyfles' thoughtful temples preſs'd. 
Thus ſheath'd in arms, the council they forſake, 
And dark through paths oblique their progreſs 
Juſt then, in ſign ſhe favour'd their intent, take. 
A long-wing'd heron great Minerva ſent : | 
This, though ſurrounding ſhades obſcur'd their 


view, {knew. | 


By the fhrill clang, and whiſtling wings, they 
As from the right the ſoar'd, Ulyſſes pray'd, 
Hail'd the glad omen, and addreſs'd the Maid: 

O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
TY avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 
O thou ! for ever preſent in my way, 

Who all my motions, all my toils, ſurvey ! 
Safe may we paſs beneath the gloomy ſhade, 
Safe by thy ſuccour to our ſhips convey'd ; 
And let ſome deed this ſignal night adorn, 
To claim the tears of Trojans yet unhorn. 

Then godlike Diomed preferr'd his prayer : 
Daughter of Jove, unconquer'd Pallas ! hear. 
Great queen of arms, whoſe favour Tydeus won, 
As thou defend'ſt the fire, defend the ſon. 

When on Xſopus' banks the banded powers 
Of Greece he left, and fought the Theban tow- 
ers, | ſhow, 


Peace was his charge; receiv'd with peaceful 
He went a legate, but return'd a foe : 

Then help'd by thee, and cover'd by thy ſhield, 
He fought with numbers, and made numbers 
So now be preſent, Oh celeſtial Maid! F[yicld. 
So ſtill continue to the race thine aid | 
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A youthful ſteer ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and with ſpreading horn, 
Whoſe taper tops refulgent gold adorns. | 
The heroes pray'd ; and Pallas from the ſkies 
| Accords their vow, ſucceeds their enterprize. 
Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 
With dreadiul thoughts.they trace the dreary wy, 
n the black horrors of th' enſanguin'{ 
2 2 P ain, 4 4+” þ 1 
dene through blood, o'er arms and hill 
ain. wm To 
Nor leſs bold Hector, and the ſons of Troy, 
On high deſigns the wakeful hours employ : 
Th' afſembled peers their lofty chief inclos'd ; 
Who thus the counſels of his breaſt propos'd : 
What glorious man for high attempts prepar, 
Dares greatly venture, for a rich reward, | 
Of yonder fleet a bold difcovery make, ſtake} 
What. watch they keep, and what reſolves they 
If now ſubdued they meditate their flight, 
And ſpent with toil neglect the watch of night? 
| His be the chariot that ſhall pleaſe him molt, 
| Of all the plunder of the vanquiſh'd hoſt ; 
His the fair ſteeds that all the reſt excel, 
And his the glory to have ſerv'd ſo well. 
A youth there was among the tribes of Troy, 
Dolon his name, Eumedes? only boy 
(Five girls beſide the reverend herald told) 
Rich was the on in braſs, and rich in gold, 
Not bleſt by nature with the charms of face, 
But ſwift of foot, and matchleſs in the race. 
Hector! (he ſaid) my courage bids me meet 
This high achievement, and explore the fleet: 
But firſt exalt thy ſceptre to the ſkies, 
And ſwear to grant me the demanded prize: 
Th' immortal courſers, and the glittering car, 
That bear. Pelides through the ranks of war, 
- Encourag'd thus, no idle ſcout I go, 
Fulfil thy wiſh, their whole intention know. 
| Ev'a to the royal tent purſue my way, | 
And all their counſels, all their aims betray. | 
The chief then heav'd the golden ſceptre high, 
Atteſting thus the monarch of the ſky : 
Be witneſs thou! immortal Lord of all! 
- Whoſe thunder ſhakes the dark atrial hall: 
By none but Dolon ſhall this prize be borne, 
And him alone th” immortal ſteeds adorn. 
Thus Hector ſwore: the Gods were cail'd in 
vain; 
But the raſh youth prepares to fcour the plain: 
Acroſs his back the bended bow he flung, 
A wolf's grey hide around his ſhoulders hung, 
A ferret's downy fur his helmet lig'd, 
And in his hand a pointed javelin ſhin'd. 
Then (never to return) he ſought the ſhore, 


And trod the path his feet muſt tread no more. 


Scarce had he paſs'd the ſteeds and Trojan throng 
(Still bending forward as he cours'd along), 
When, on the hollow way, th' approaching tread 
Ulyſſes mark'd, and thus to Diomed: 

O friend ! I hear ſome ſtep of hoftile feet, 
Moving this way, or haftening to the fleet : 
Some ſpy perhaps, to lurk beſide the main; 

Or nightly pillager that ſtrips the ſlain, 
Yet let him paſs, and win a little ſpace ; 


Then ruth behind him, and prevent his pace, 
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But if too ſwift of foot he flies before, 

Confine his courſe along the fleet and ſhore, 
Betwixt the camp and him our ſpears employ, 
And intercept his hop'd return to Troy. 

With that they ſtepp'd aſide, and ſtoop'd their 
{As Dolon paſs'd) behind a heap of dead: [head 
Along the path the ſpy unwary flew ; > $1 7 
Soft, at juſt diſtance, both the chiefs purſue. | 
50 diſtant they, and ſuch the ſpace between, 

As when two teams of mules divide the green 

(To whom the hind like ſhares of land allows), 

When now new furrows part th' approaching | 
ploughs. | e 

Now Dolon liſtening heard them as they paſt; 

Hector (he thought) had ſent, and check'd his 

Till ſcarce at diftance of a javelin's throw, [haſte, 

No voice ſucceding, he perceiv'd the foe. oh 

As when two ſkilful hounds the leveret wind; 

Or chace through woods obſcure the trembling | 


Now loſt, now ſeen, they intercept his way, [hind; | 


And from the herd till turn the flying prey: 

So faſt, and with ſuch fears, the Trojan flew ; 

So cloſe, ſo conſtant, the bold Greeks purſue. 

Now almoſt on the fleet the daſtard falls, 

And mingles with the guards that watch the walls; 
When brave Tydides ſlopp'd; a generous thought 
(Inſpir'd by Pallas) in his boſom wrought, a 


Leſt on the foe ſome forward Greek advance, | | 


And ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance. 
Then thus aloud : Whoe'er thou art remain; 
This javelin elſe ſhall fix thee to the plai 
He ſaid, and high in air the weapon ." 
Which wilful err'd, and o'er his thoulder paſt ; 
Then fix'd in earth; Againſt the trembling wood 
The wretch ſtood propp'd, and quiver'd as he 
A ſudden palſy ſeiz'd his turning head; I ſtood; 
His looſe teeth chatter'd, and his colour fled : -- 
The panting warriors ſeize him as he ſtands, 
And with unmanly tears his life demands. 
O ſpare my youth, and for the breath TI owe, 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beitow. 
Vaſt heaps of braſs ſhall in your ſhips be told, 
And ſteel well-temper'd, and refulgent gold. 
To whom Ulyſſes made this wiſe reply; 
Whoe'er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. 
What moves thee, ſay, when ſleep has clos'd the 
To roam the filent fields in dead of night? ſight, 
Cam'ſt thou the ſecrets of our camp to find, - 
By HeQtor prompted, or thy daring mind ? 
Or art ſome wretch by hopes of plunder led 
Through heaps of carnage to deſpoil the dead ? 
Then thus pale Dolon with a fearful look, 
(Still as he ſpoke, his limbs with horror ſhook 
Hither I came, by Hector's words deceiv'd; 
Much did he promiſe, raſhly I believ'd : 
No leſs a bribe than great Achilles' car, 
And thoſe ſwift ſteeds that ſweeps the ranks of 
Urg'd me, unwilling, this attempt to make; [war, 
To learn what counſels, what reſolves you take: 
If, now ſubdued, you fix your hepes on flight, 
And, tir'd with toils, neglect the watch of night? 
Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the prize 
(Ulyſſes, with a ſcornful ſmile, replies) 
Far other rulers thoſe proud ſteeds demand, 
And ſeorn the guidance of a vulgar hand ; 
Ev'n Lr Achilles ſcarce their rage can tame, 
Achilles, ſprung from an immortal dame. é 
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But ſay, be faithfa!, and the truth recite ! 

Where lies encamp'd the Trojan chief to night ? 

Where ſtand his courſers ? in what quarter fleep 

Their other princes? tell what watch they keep: 

Say, ſince their conqueſt, what their counlels} 

Or here to combat, from their city far, {are 1 

Or back to Tlion's wall transfer the war. 

Ulyſſes thus, and thus Eumedes' ſon : 

What Dolon knows, his faithful tongue ſhall own, 

Hector, the peers aſſembling in his tent, 

A council holds at Ilus* monument, 

| No certain guards the nightly watch partake ; 

| Where'er yon fires aſcend, the Trojans wake: 

Anxious for Troy, the guard the natives keep; 

' Safe in their cares, th* auxiliar forces fleep, 

Whoſe wives and infants, from the danger far, 

Diſcharge their ſouls of balf the fears of war. 

Then fleep thoſe aids among the Trojan train, 

(Enquir'd the chief) or ſcatter'd o'er the plain ? 
To whom the ſpy : Their powers they thus diſ- 


pole : 
The Pæons, dreadful with their bended bows, 

Tae Carians, Caucons, the Pelaſgian hoſt, 

And Leleges, encamp along the coaſt. 

| Not diſtant far, lie higher on the land 

The Lycian, Myfian, and Mzonian band, 
And Phrygia's horſe, by Thymbras' ancient wall; 
The Thracians utmoſt, and apart from all. 

' Theſe Troy but lately to her ſuccour won, 
Led on by Rheſus, great Eioneus' (on : 
I ſaw his courſers in proud triumph go, 


| Swift as the wind, and white as winter ſnow : 


Rich filver plates his ſhining car infold ; 

His ſolid arms, refulgent, flame with gold ; 
No mortal ſhoulders fuit the glorious load, 
Celeſtial Panoply, to grace a God ! 

Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne, | 
Or leave me here, a captive's fate to mourn, 
In cruel chains; till you return reveal, 

The truth or falſehood of the news I tell. 

To this Tydides, with à gloomy frown : | 
Think not to live though all the truth be ſhown 7 
Shall we diſmiſs thee, in ſome future ſtrife : 
To riſk more bravely thy now forfeit life ? 

Or that again our camps thou may'ft explore; 
No--once a traitor, thou betray'ſt no more. 

Sternly he ſpoke, and as the wretch prepar'd 

With humble blandiſhment to ſtroke his beard, 
Like lightning ſwift the wrathful faulchion flew, 
Divides the neck, and cuts the nerves in two; 
One inſtant ſnatch'd his trembling ſoul to hell, 
The head, yet ſpeaking, mutter'd as it fell. 

The furry helmet from his brow they tear, | 
The wolf*s grey hide, thꝰ unbended bow and ſpear; 
Theſe great Ulyſſes lifting to the ſkies, 

To favouring Pallas dedicates the prize : 

Great Queen of arms! receive this hoſtile ſpoil, 
And let the Thracian ſteeds reward our toll: 
Thee firſt of all the heavenly hoſt we praiſe; - 

O ſpeed our labours, and direct our ways 
This ſaid, the ſpoils with dropping gore defac'd, 
High on a ſpreading tamariſk he plac'd; 
Then heap'd with reeds and gather'd boughs the 
To guide their footſteps to the place again. ſplain, 
Through the ſtill night they croſs the devious - 
fields | - [flields 


Slippery with blood, o'er arms and heaps of 


G2 ; 

Arriving where the Thracian ſquadrons lay, 

And eas'd in ſleep the labours of the day. [band : 

Rang'd in three lines they view the proſtrate 

The horſes yok'd beſide each warrior ſtand ; 

Their arms in order on the ground reclin'd, 

Through the brown ſhade the fulgid weapons 
: ſhin'd:  * 

Amidſt lay Rheſus, flretch'd in feep profound, 

And the white ſteeds behind his chariot bound, 

The welcome fight Ulyſſes firſt deſcries, 

And points to Diomed the tempting prize. 

The man, the courſers, and the car behold ! 

Deſcrib'd by Dolon, with the arms of gold. | 

Now, brave Tydides! now thy courage try, 

Approach the chariot, and the ſteeds untie; 

Or if thy foul aſpire to fiercer deeds, 

Urge thou the ſlaughter, while I ſeize the ſteeds, 
| Pallas (this ſaid) her hero's boſom warms, 

Breath'd in his heart, and ſtrung his nervous arms; 

Where'er he paſs'd a purple ſtream purſued 

His thirſty faulchion, tat with hoſtile blood ; 

Bath'd all his footſteps, dy'd the fields with gore, 

And a low groan remurniur'd through the ſhore. 

So the grim lion from his nightly den, 

O'erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; | 

On ſheep or goats, reſiſtleſs in his way, 

He falls, and foaming rends the guardleſs prey. 

Nor ſtopp'd the fury of his vengeful hand, 

Till twelve lay breathleſs of the Thracian band. 

Ulyſſes following, as his partner flew, 

Back by the foot each ſlaughter'd warrior drew; 

The milk-white courſers ſtudious to convey 

Safe to the ſhips, he wiſely clear'd the way ; 

Leſt the fierce ſteeds, not yet to battles bred, 

Should ftart, and tremble at the heaps of dead. 

Now _— diſpatch'd, the monarch laſt they 

found ; 

Tydides* faulchion fix d him to the ground. 

Juſt then a deathful dream Minerva ſent ; 

A. warlike form appear'd before his tent, 

Whoſe viſionary ſteel his boſom tore: 

So dream'd the monarch, and awak'd no more. 
Ulyſſes now the ſnowy ſteeds detains, 

And leads them, faſten'd by the filver reins; 

- Theſe, with his bow unbent, he laſh'd along; 
(The ſcourge forgot, on Rheſus chariot hung.) 
Then gave his friend the ſignal to retire; 

But him, new dangers, new achievements fire : 
Doubtful he ſtood, or with his reeking blade 
To ſend more heroes to th' infernal . 
Drag off the car where Rheſus' armour lay, 
Or heave with manly force, and lift away. 
While unreſolv'd the ſon of Tydeus ſtands, 
Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands: 
Enough, my ſon; from father ſlaughter ceaſe, 

Regard thy ſafety, and depart in peace; | 
— to the ſhips, the gotten ſpoils enjoy, 

or tempt too tar the hoſtile Gods of Troy. 

- The voice divine confeſs the martial Maid; 

In haſte he mounted, and her word obey'd; 

The courſers fly before Ulyfles' bow, 

Switt as the wind, and white as winter-ſnow. 

Not unobſerv'd they paſs'd: the God of Light 

Had * his Troy, and mark'd Minerva s 

ght i | 

Saw Tydeus' ſon with heavenly ſuecour bleſt, 


» 
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Tbe trophy, dropping yet with Dolon's gore: 


And vengeful anger fill'd his ſacred breaſt. 
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Swift to the Trojan camp defcends the Pewet, But 
And wakes Hippocoon in the morning hour High 
(On Rheſus” fide accuſtom'd to attend, A tri 
A faithful kinſman, and inſtructive friend). Nt 
He roſe, and ſaw the field deform'd with blood, The) 
An empty ſpace where late the courſers ſtood, 

The yet-warm 'Thracians panting on the coaft; 

For each he wept, bat for his Rheſus moft : = 


Now white on Rheſus' name he calls in vain, 
The gathering tumult ſpreads o'er all the plain; 
On heaps the Trojans ruſh, with wild affright, 
And wondering view the ſlaughters of the night 

Mean while the chiefs arriving at the ſhade 
Where late the ſpoils of Hector's ſpy were laid, 
Ulyſſes ſtepp'd; to him Tydides bore 


Then mounts again ; again their nimble feet 
The courſers ply, and tkunder tow'rds the fleet. 
Old Neſtor brit perceiv'd-th* approaching ſound 
Beſpeaking thus the Grecian peers around : 
Methinks the noiſe of trampling ſteeds I hear, 
Thickening this way, and gathering on my ear; 
Perhaps ſome horſes of the Trojan breed 
(So may, ye Gods ! of pious hopes ſucceed) 
The great Tydides and Ulyſſes bear, 
Return'd triumphant with this prize of war. 
Yet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain!) 
The chiefs out-number'd by the Trojan train; 
Perhaps, ev'n now purſued, they ſeek the ſhore; 
Or, oh ! perhaps thoſe heroes are no more, 


Scarce had he ſpoke, when lo! the chiefs ap. 
pear, (fear: thi 
And ſpring to earth; the Greeks diſmiſs ther This 
With words of friendſhip and extended hands ad] 
They greet the kings: and Neſtor firſt demands: bes 
Say thou, whoſe praiſes all our hoſt proclaim, _ 
Thou living glory of the Grecian name ! 
Say, whence theſe courſers? by what chance be. Tar 
ſtow'sd ? Now 
The ſpoil of foes, or preſent of a God ? With 
Not thoſe fair ſteeds fo radiant and ſo gay, And 
That draw the burning ehariot of the day. Whe 
Old as I am, to age I ſcorn to yield, The 
And daily mingle in the martial field ; Thro 
But ſure till now no courſers ſtruck my fight And, 
Like theſe, conſpicuous through the ranks of fight, Wl High 
Some God, I deem, conferr'd the glorious prize, She { 
Bleſt as ye are, and favourites of the ſkies ; Ev'n 
The care of him who bids the thunder roar, Who 
And f her, whoſe fury bathes the world with gore Ther 
Father ! not ſo (ſage Ithacus rejoin'd) Witt 
The gifts of heaven are of a nobler kind. The 
Of Thracian lipeage are the ſteeds ye view, Each 
Whoſe hoſtile king the brave Tydides flew ; No n 
Sleeping he dy'd, with all his guards around, But | 
And twelve beſide lay gaſping on the ground. Ti 
Theſe other ſpoils from conquer'd Dolon came, Witt 
A wretch, whoſe ſwiftneſs was his only fame, Him! 
By Hector ſent our forces to explore, His r 
He now lies headleſs on the ſandy ſhore. And 
Then ver the trench the bounding courſers fleng = 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim purſue. he 
Straight to Tydides' high pavilion borne, me 
The matchleſs ſteeds his ample tall adorn :. 1 
The neighing courſers their new fellows greet, 'T 
And the full racks are heap'd with generous whe, This 


+ Minerva, 


ight; 
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But Dolon's armour, to his ſhips convey'd | Then in the poliſſud bath, reſreſh'd from toil, 
High on the painted ſtern Ulyſſes laid, Their joints they ſupple with diſſolving oil, 
A trophy deftin'd to the blue-ey'd Maid. In due repaſt indulge the genial hour, 
Now from nocturnal ſweat, and ſanguine ſtain, | And firſt to Pallas the libations pour: 
They cleanſe their 'bodies in the neighbouring | They fit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 
main: And the crown'd goblet foams with floods of wine. 


BOOK XI. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Ve third Battle, and the Ad: of Agamemnon. 


Agamemnon, having armed himſelf, leads the Grecians to battle: Hector prepares the Trojaus to 
receive them; while Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, give the ſignals of war. Agamemnon bears all 
before him; and Hector is commanded by Jupiter (who ſends Iris for that purpoſe) to decline the 
engagement, till the king ſhall be wounded, and retire from the field. He then makes a great 
laughter of the enemy: Ulyſſes and Diomed put a ſtop to him for a time; but the latter being 
wounded by Paris, is obliged to deſert his companion, who is encompaſſed by the Trojans, wound- 
ed, and in the utmoſt danger, till Menelais and Ajax reſcue him. Hector comes againſt Ajax; 
but that hero alone oppoſes multitudes, and rallies the Greeks. In the mean time, Machaon, in 
the other wing of the army, is pierced with an arrow by Paris, and carried from the fight in Neſ- 
tor's chariot. Achilles (who overlooked the action from his ſhip) ſent Patroclus to enquire which 
of the Greeks was wounded in that manner? Neſtor entertains him in his tent with an aceount of 
the accidents of the day, and a long recital of ſome former wars which he remembered, tending to . 
put Patroclus upon perſuading Achilles to fight for his countrymen, or at leaſt permit him to do it, 
clad in Achilles armour. Patroclus in his return meets Eurypylus allo wounded, and aſſiſts him in 
that diſtreſs. a 

This book opens with the eight and twentieth day of the poem; and the ſame day, with its various 
actions and adventures, is extended through the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, ſix. 
teenth, ſeventeenth, and part of the eighteenth books. The ſcene lies in the field, near the mo- 
nument of Ilus. 


Tur ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, Ten rows of azure ſteel the work infold, 

Now roſe refulgent from Tithonius“ bed. Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold ; 
With new born day to gladden mortal ſight, Three glittering dragons to the gorget riſe, 
And gild the courſe of heaven with ſacred light: | Whoſe imitated ſcales, againſt the ſkies 

When baleful Eris, ſent by Jove's command, Reflected various light, and arching bow'd, 
The torch of diſcord blazing in her hand. Like colour'd rainbows o'er a ſhowry cloud 


Through the red ſkies her bloody fign extends, ( Jove's wondrous bow, of three celeftial dyes, 
And, wrapt in tempeſts, o'er the fleet deſcends. Plac'd as a fign to man amid the ſkies). 


High on Ulyfſes' bark, her horrid ſtand A radiant baldrick, o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, 
She took, and thunder d through the ſeas and land, | Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his fide : 
Ev'n Ajax and Achilles heard the ſound, Gold was the hilt, a filver ſheath encas'd 


Whoſe ſhips, remote, the guarded navy bound. The ſhining blade, and golden hangers grac'd, 
Thence the black Fury through the Grecian throng | His buckler's mighty orb was next diſplay'd, 


With horror ſounds the loud Orthian ſong : That round the warrior caſt a dreadful ſhade ; 

The navy ſhakes, and at the dire alarms Ten zones of braſs its ample brim i 

Each boſom boils, each warrior ſtarts to arms. And twice ten boſſes the bright convex crown'd : 

No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its field, 

But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. And circling terrors fill'd the expreſſive ſhield : 

The king of men his hardy hoſt inſpires Within its concave hung a filver thong, 

With loud command, with great example fires ; On which a mimic ſerpent creeps along; 

Himſelf firſt roſe, himſelf before the reſt His azure length in eaſy waves extends, 

His mighty limbs in radiant armour dreſt. Till in three heads th* embroider'd monſter ends. 

And firſt he cas'd his manly legs around Caſt-o'er his brows his fourfold helm he plac'd, 

In ſhining greaves, with ſilver buckles bound: With nodding horſe hair formidably grac'd: 

The beaming cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt, And in his hands two ſteely javelins weilds, 

The ſame which once king Cinyras poſſeſt: That blaze to heaven, and lighten all the fields, 
The fame of Greece — 12 aſſembled hoſt That inſtant Juno and the martial Maid 


lad reach'd that monarch on the Cyprian coaſt ; | In happy thunders promis'd Greece their aid ; 
'Twas then, the friendſhip of the chief to gain, | High o'er the chief they claſl'd their arms in air, 
This glorious gift he ſent, nor ſent in vain), 


And, leaning from the clouds, expect the war, 
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Cloſe to the limits of the trench and mound, 
The fiery courſers to their chariots bound {wield 
The ſquires reſtrain'd : the foot, with thoſe who 
The lighter arms, ruſh forward to the field, 
To ſecond theſe, in cloſe array combin'd, 
The ſquadrons ſpread their ſable wings behind. 
Now ſhouts and tumults wake the tardy ſun, 
As with the light the warriors toils begun. 
Ev'n Jove, whoſe thunder ſpoke his wrath, diſtill'd 
Red drops of blood o'er all the fatal field; 
The woes of men unwilling to ſurvey, 
And all the flaughters that mult ſtain the day. 
Near Ilus' tomb, in order rang'd around, 
The Trojan lines poſſeſs'd the riſing ground: 
There wiſe Polydamas and Hector ſtood ; ' 
Aneas, honour'd as a guardian God; 
Bold Polybus, Agenor the divine, 
The brother warriors of Antenor's line ; 
With youthful Acamas, whoſe beauteous face 
And fair proportion match'd th' etherial race; 

© Gre: t Hector cover'd with his ſpacious ſhield, 
Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 

As the red ſtar now ſhows his ſanguine fires 
Through the dark clouds, and now in night retizes; 
Thus through the ranks appear'd the god-like man, 
Plung'd in the rear, or blazing in the rann 
While ſtreamy ſparkles, reſtleis as he flies, 

Flaſh from his arms as lightning from the ſkies, 
As ſweating reapers in ſome wealthy field, 

' Rang'd in two bands, their crooked weapons wield, 
Bear down the furrows, till their labours meet; 
Thick falls the heapy harveſt at their feet: 

So Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 

And falling ranks are ſtrow'd,on every fide, 
None ſtoop'd a thought to bale inglorious flight; 
But horſe to horſe, and man to man, they fight. 
Not rabid wolves more fierce conteſt their prey; 
Each wounds, each bleeds, but none reſign the 


| day. a 
Diſeord with joy the ſcene of death deſcries, 
And drinks large laughter at her ſanguine eyes: 
Diſcord alone, of all th* immortal train, 
Swells the red horrors of this direful plain : 
The Gods in peace their golden manſions fill, 
Rang'd in bright order on th' Olympian hill; 
But general murmurs told their griefs above, 
And each accus'd the partial will of Jove. 
Mean while apart, ſuperior and alone, 
Th' eternal monarch on his awful throne, 
Wrapt in the blaze of boundleſs glory ſate; 
And, fix*d, fulfill'd the juſt decrees of fate; 
On earth he turn'd his all- conſidering eyes, 
And mark'd che ſpot where Ilion's towers ariſe ; 
"The ſea with ſhips, the fields with armies ſpread, 
The victor's rage, the dying and the dead. * 
Thus while the morning beams increaſing bright 
O' er heaven's pure azure ſpread the glowing light, 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, © 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. 
But now (what time in ſome ſequeſter'd vale 
The woodman ſpreads his ſparing meal, 


, 


weary 
When his tir'd arms refuſe the axe to rear, 
And claim a reſpite from the ſylvan war; 
But not till half the proſtrate foreſt lay 
Streteh'd-in long ruin, and expos'd to day) 
Then, nor till then, the Greeks' impulfive might 
Pierc'd the black phalanx, and let in the light. 


| 


q 


| 


| 


But helpleſs tremble for themſelves, and fly. 


. 


| Cleft through the head, his brother's fate ſucceeds, 


j Antimachus ſhall copious gifts beſtow ; 
Soon as he hears, that not in battle lain, 
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Great Agamemnon then the flaughter led, 

And flew Bienor at his people's head : 

Whoſe ſquire Oileus, with a ſudden ſpring, 

Leap'd from the chariot to revenge his king ; 

But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 

Which — his brain, and ſtretch'd him on the 

round. 

Atrides ſpoil'd, and left him on the plain: 

Vain was their youth, that glittering armour rain; 

Now ſoil'd with duſt, and naked to the ſky, 

Their ſnowy limbs and beauteous bodies lie. 
Two ſons of Priam next to battle move, 

The product one of marriage, one of love ! 

In the ſame car the brother warriors ride, 

This took the charge to combat. that to guide: 

Far other taſk, than when they wont to keep, 

On Ida's tops, their father's fleecy ſheep ! 

Theſe on the mountains once Achilles found, 

And captive led, with pliant ofiers bound ; 

Then to their fire for ample ſums reſtor'd ; 

But now to periſh by Atrides* ſword ; 

Pierc'd in the breaſt the baſe born Ifus bleeds: 


Swift to the ſpoil the haſty victor falls, 
And ftript, their features to his mind recalls, 
The Trojans ſee the youths untimely die; 


So when a lion, raging o'er the lawns, | 
| Finds, on ſome gratly lair, the couching fawns, 
Their bones he cracks, their reeKing vitals draw, 
And grinds the quivering fleſh with bloody jaws; 
| The trighted hind beholds, and dares not ſtay, 
But ſwitt through ruſtling thickets burſts her way 
All drown'd in ſweat the panting mother flies, 
And the big tears roll trickling | fon her eyes. 
Amidſt the tutnult of the routed train, 
The ſons of falſe Antimachus were lain ; 
He, who for bribes his faithleſs counſels ſold, 
And veted Helen's ſtay for Paris“ gold. f 
Atrides mark'd, as theſe their ſafety ſought, 
And flew the children for the fathers fault; 
Their headftrong horſe unable to reſtrain, 
They ſhook with fear, and dropp'd the filken rein; 
Then in their chariot on their knees they fall, 
And thus with lifted hands for mercy call: 
O ſpare our youth, and for the life we owe, 


The Grecian ſhips his captive ſons detain, 

Large heaps of braſs in ranſom ſhall be told, 

And ſteel well-temper'd and perſuaſive gold. 

Theſe words, attended with a flood of tears, 

The youths addreſs'd to unrelenting ears: 

The vengeful monarch gave this ſtern reply 
If fram Antimachus ye | xk ye die: | 
The daring wretch who once in council ſtood 
To ſhed Ulyfles' and my brother's blood, 

For proffer'd peace ! and ſues his ſeed for grace? 

. No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. 

This faid, Piſander from the car he caſt, 

And pierc'd his breaft : ſupine he breath'd his laſ, 

His brother leap'd to earth; but as he lay, 

The trenchent faulchion lopp'd his hands away; 

His fever'd head was toſo'd among the throng, 

And, rolling, drew a blovdy train along. 

Then where the aickeſt fought, the victor flew; 


The kings examp/2 all his Greeks purſue, 


ain: 


rein; 


Tow by the foot the flying ſoot were ſlain, 
gorle trod by horſe, lay foaming on the plain. 
rom the dry fields thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 


zhade the black hoſt, and intercept the ſkies, 
he braſs-hoof'd ſteeds tumultuous plunge and 


bound, 
till laughteripg on, the king of men proceeds; 


Che diſtanc'd army wonders at his deeds. * 


5 when the winds with raging flames conſpire, 

nd o'er the foreſts roll the flood of fire, 

n blazing heaps the grove's old honours fall, 

nd one refulgent ruin levels all; 

tefore Atrides' rage ſo finks the foe, - 
hoſe ſquadrons vaniſh, and proud heads lie Jow : 

he ſteeds fly trembli 
nd many a car, now hghted of its lord, 

Wide o'er the field with guideleſs fury rolls, 

Breaking their ranks, and cruſhing out their ſouls; 

nile his keen faulchion drinks the warriors" 

lives; ; 

ore grateful, now, to vultures than their wives 

Perhaps great Hector then had feund his fate, 

But Jove and Deſtiny prolong'd his date. 

afe trom the darts, the care of Heaven he ſtood, 

midſt alarms, and death, and duſt, and blood. 
Now paſt the tomb where ancient Ilus lay, 


here the wild figs th' adjoining ſummit crown, 
hat path they take, and ſpeed to reach the 
town. a | 
s (wift Atrides with loud ſhouts purſu'd, 
ot with his toil, and bath'd in hoſtile blood, 
low near the beech-tree, and the Scæan gates, 
he hero halts, and his aſſociates waits. 
ſean while on every fide, around the plain, 
Diſpers'd, diſorder'd, fly the Trojan train: 
0 flies a herd of beeves, that hear diſmay'd _ 
he hon's roaring through the midnight ſhade ; 
n heaps they tumble with ſucceſsful haſte : 
de ſavage ſeizes, draws, and rends the laſt : 
ot with leſs fury ſtern Atr:des flew, 
till preſs'd the rout, and till the hindmoſt flew ; 
url'd from their cars, the bravef chiefs are 
kill'd, > 
nd rage, and death, and carnage, load the field. 
Now ſtorms the victor at the Trojan wall; 


durveys the towers, and meditates their fall. 


but Jove deſcending, ſhook th' Ide&an hills, 

nd down their ſummits pour'd a handred rills ; 

' unkindled lightnings in his hand he took, 

nd thus the many-colour'd Maid beſpoke : 

Iris, with baſte thy golden wings diſplay, 

o godlike Hector this our word con ey— 
'hile Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around. 

ights in the front, and bathes with blood the 


did him give way; but iſſue forth commands, 
nd truſt the war to leſs important hands : 
ut when, or wounded by the ſpear or dart, 
hat chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart : 
n Jove ſhall ſtring his arm, and fire his breaſt, 
hen to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece be preſs'd, 
ill to the main the burning ſun deſcend, — 


nd ſacred night her awful ſhade extend. 
e (poke, and Iris at his word obey d; 
0 wings of winds deſcends the various Maid. 
Vor. XII. 


nd the thick thunder beats the labouring ground. 


hrough the mid field the routed urge their way; 
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from his waving ſword ; | 


** 


6s. 
The chief ſhe found amidſt the ranks of war, 
Cloſe to the bulwarks, on his glittering car. 

The Goddeſs then: O ſon of Priam, hear! 
From Jove I come, and his high mandate bear--- 
While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around. 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the 


ground. ' 

Abſtain from fight; yet iſſue forth commands, 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands. 
But when, or wounded by the ſpear or dart, 

The chief hall mount his chariot, and depart : 
Then Jove ſhall firing thy arm, and fire thy breaſt, 
Then to her ſhip ſhall flying Greece be preſt, 
Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend, 
And ſacred night her awful ſhade extend. 

She ſaid; and vaniſh'd : Hector, with a bound, 
Springs from his chariot on the trembling ground, 
In clanging arms: he graſps in either hand 
| A pointed lance, and ſpeeds from band to band ; 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, 

And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 
They ſtand to arms: the Greeks their onſet dare, 
Condenſe their powers, and wait the coming war. 
New force, new ſpirit. to each breaſt returns: 
The fight renew'd, with fiercer fury burns: 
The king leads on; all fix'd-on him their eye, 
And learn from him to conquer, or to die. 
Ye ſacred Nine, celeſtial Muſes! tell, 
Who fac'd him firſt, and by his proweſs fell! 
The great Iphidamas, the bold and young, 
From ſage Antenor and Theano ſprung; 1 
Whom trom his youth his grandſire Ciſſeus bred, 
And nurs'd in Thrace, where ſnowy flocks are fed. 
Scarce did the down his roſy cheeks inveſt, 
| And early honour warm his generous breaſt. 
When the kind fire conſign d his daughter's charms 
(Theano's ſiſter) to his yauthfu] arms. [ 
But, call'd by glory to the wars of Troy, 
| He leaves untaſted the firſt fruits of joy; ; 
From his lov'd bride departs with melting eyes, 
And ſwift to aid his dearer country flies. 


| With twelve black ſhips he reach'd Percope's 


ſtrand, 1 
Thence took the long laborious march by land. 
Now fierce for fame before the ranks he ſprings, 
Towering in arms, and braves the king of kings. 
Atrides firſt diſcharg'd the miſũ ve ſpear ; 

The Trojan ſtoop'd, the javelin pais'd in air. 

Then near the corielet, at the monarch's heart, 

With all his ſtrength the youth directs his datt: 

But the broad belt, with plates of filver bound, 

The point rebated, and repell'd the wound. 

Encamber'd with the dart Atrides ſtands, 

Till, graſp'd with force, he wrench'd it from his 
hands, 

At once his weighty ſword diſcharg'd a wound 

Full on his neck, that fell'd him to the ground. 

Stretch'd in the duſt th' unhappy warrior lies, 

And ſleep eternal ſeals his ſwimming eyes. 

Oh worthy better fate ! oh early flain! 

Thy country's friend; and virtuous, tho' in vain 

No more the youth ſhall join his conſort's fide, 

At once a virgin, and at once a bride ! 

No more with preſents her embraces meet, 


Or lay the ſpoils of conqueſt at her feet, 
On whom his paſſion laviſh of his ſtore, 


| Beſtow'd ſo much, and vainly promig'd more 
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Unwept, uncover'd, on the plain he lay, 
While the proud victor bore his arms away. 
Coon, Ante nor's eldeſt hope, was nigh: 25 
Teors, at the ſight, came ſtarting from his eye, 
While pierc'd with grief the much-lov'd youth he 

view'd, 
And the pale features now deſorm'd with blood, 
Then with his ſpear, unſeen, his time he took, | 
Aim'd at the king, and near his elbow. ſtrook. . 
The thrilling ſteel tranſpierc'd the brawny part, 
And through his arm ſtood forth the barbed dart, 
Surpris'd the monarch feels; yet void of fear 
On Coon ruſhes with his lifted ſpear : 
His brother's corpſe the pious Trojan draws, 
And calls his coantry to affert his cauſe, 
Defends him breathleſs on the ſanguine field, 
And o'er the body ſpreads his ample ſhield. 
Atrides, marking an unguarded part, 4 
Transfix'd the warrior with the brazen dart; 
Prone on his brother's bleeding breaſt he lay, 
The monarch's faulchion lopp'd his head away: 
The ſocial ſhades the ſame dark journey go, 
And join each other in the realms below. 

The vengeful victor rages round the fields, 

With every weapon art or fury yields : 

By the long lance, the ſword, or ponderous ſtone, 
Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o'er- 
thrown. | | 

This, while yet warm, diſtill'd the purple flood; 
But when the wound grew {tiff with c{ott-d blood, 
Then grinding tortures his ſtrong boſom rend, 
Lefs keen thoſe darts the fierce Iythiæ ſend 
(The powers that cauſe the teeming matron's 
throes, er: 
Sad mothers of unutterable woes !) 
Stung with the ſmart, all-panting 


with the pain, 
He mounts his car, and gives his ſquire the rein: 
Then with a voice which fury made more ſtrong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng : 

O triends ! O Creeks! aſſert your honours won; 
Proceed, and finiſh what this arm begun: 
Lo! angry Joye forbids your chief to ſtay, 

And envies half the glories of the day. 

He ſaid ; the driver whirls his lengthful thong: 

The horſes fly ! the chariot ſmokes along. 
Clouds from their noſtrils the fierce courſers blow, 
And from their fides the ſoam deſcends in ſnow ; 
Shot through the battle in a moment's ſpace, 
The wounded monarch at his tent they place. 
No ſooner Hector ſaw the king retir'd, 
But thus his Trojans and his aids he fir'd : 
Hear, all ye Dardan, all ye Lycian race! 
Fam'd in cloſe fight, and dreadful face to face. 
Now call to mind your ancient trophies won, 
Your great forefathers' virtues, and your own. 
Behold the general flies! deſerts his powers! 
Lo, Jove himſelf declares the conqueſt ours! 
Now on yon ranks impel your foaming ſteeds; 
And, ſure of glory, dare immortal deeds. 

With words like theſe the fiery chief alarms 
His fainting hoſt, and every boſom warms; 
As the bold hunter clears his hounds, to tear 
The brindled lion, or the tuſky bear; [heart 
With voice and hand - provoke their doubtin 
And ſprings the foremoſt with his liſted dart: 
So godlike Hector prompts his troops to dare; 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himſelf the war. 


Po PE'S HOMER. 


| Now Greece had trembled in her wooden wall 


, 


I Traverſe the files, and to the reſcue fiies; 


On the black body of the ſoes he pours; - 
As from the cloud's deep. boſom, iwell'd wi 
A ſudden ſtorm the purple ocean ſweeps, [ſhows 
Drives the wild waves, and tolles all the dee, 
Say, Muſe! when Jſove the Trojan's yl, 
crown'd, 
Beneath his arm what heroes bit the ground? 
Aſlæus, Dolops, and Autonous dy'd, 
Opites next was added to their ſide, 
' Then brave Hipponous fam'd in many a fight, 
Opheltius, Orus, ſunk to endleſs night: 
Aſymnus, Agelaus; all chiefs of name; 
"Che reſt were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame, 
As when a weſtern whirlwind, charg'd- wi 
ſtorms, \nd a 
Diſpels the gather'd clouds that Notus forms, 
The guſt continued, violgat, and firong, 
| Rolls ſable clouds in heaps on heaps along; 
Now to the ſkies the foaming billows rears, 
Now, breaks the ſurge, and wide the bottom bam 
Thus raging Hector, with reſiſtleſs hands, 
O'erturns, confounds, and ſcatters all their ban 
Now the lait ruin the whole hoſt appalls; 


But wile Ulylles call'd Tydides forth, 
His foul rekindied, and awak'd his worth. 
And ſtand we deedlets, O eternal ſhame ! 
till Hector's arm involve the ſhips in flame! 
Haſte, let us join, and combat fide by fide. 
The warrior thus: and thus the friend reply'd; 
No martial toil I thun, no danger fear; 
Let Hector come; 1 wait his fury here. 
But Jove with conqueſt crowns the Trojan tra 
And, Jove our toe, all human force is vain. 
He ſigh'd; but, lighing, rais'd his vengeful ſtee 
And trem his car the proud Thymbreus fell: 
Molion, the charioteer, purſued his lord, 
His death ennobled by Ulyſſes' ſword. 


; But pi 
There ſlain, they left them in eternal night, 


The la 


Then plung'd amidit the thickeſt ranks ot ft Heaps 
So two wild boars outſtrip the following hound WF He 
Then ſwift revert, and wounds return | 
wounds. Vould 
Stern Hector's conqueſt in the middle plain 50 Tre 
Stood check'd awhile, and Greece reſpir'd againWPhould 
The ſons of Merops ſhone amidſt the war; Vhole 


5 ſca 
He « 
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ain 3 


Towering they rode in one refulgent car: 
In deep prophetic arts their father ſxill'd, 
Had warn'd his children from the Trojan field 
Fate urg'd them on; the father warn'd'in vail, 


They ruſh'd to fight, and periſh'd on the plain WUnikil 
Their breaſt no more the vital ſpirit warms; hou | 
The ftern Tydides ſtrips their ſhining arms. Moch h 
Hypirochus by great Ulyſſes dies, Nor bo 


And rich Hippodamus becomes his prize ; cow 


Great Jove from Ide with ſlaughter fills his ot ſo 
And level hangs the doubtful ſcale of fight. Fate w 
By Tydeus' lance Agaſtrophus was flain, Where 
The far-fam*d hero of Pœonian ſtrain ; Its touc 


Wing'd with his fears, on foot he ſtrove to fly, 
His ſteeds toodiſtant, and the foe too nigh; 
Through broken orders, ſwifter than the wind 
He fled, but flying left his life behind. 

This Hector ſees, as his experienc'd eyes 


Shouts, as he paſt, the cryſtal regions rend, 


And moving armies on his march attend. 


reat Diomed himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear, 
nd thus beſpoke his brother of the war: 
Mark how this way yon bended ſquadrons yield! 
he ſtorm rolls on, and Hector rules the field: 
lere ſtand his utmoſt ſorce -The warrior ſaid; 
wift at the word his ponderous javelin fled; 
or miſs'd its aim, but where the — danc'd, 
az'd the ſmooth cone, and thence obliquely 
lanc'd. . 
afe in his helm (the gift of Phœbus' hands) + 
'ithout a wound the Trojan hero ſtands: 
ut yet ſo ſtunn'd, that, ſtaggering on the plain, 
lis arm and kuee his ſinking bulk ſuſtain ; 
Yer his dim fight the mitty vapour; riſe, 
And a ſhort darkneſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 
ydides followed to regain his lance ; 
While Hector role, recover'd from the trance: 
emounts his car, and herds amidſt the crowd: 
he Greek purſues him, and exults alcud. 
Once more thank Phœ bus for thy forfeit breath, 
dr thank that ſwiftneſs vehich outſtrips the death. 
ell by Apollo are thy prayers repaid, 
nd ott that partial power has lent his aid. 
hou ſhalt not long the death deſerv'd withſtand, 
f any God aſſiſt T'ydides' hand. 
ly then, inglorious ! but thy flight, this day, 
hole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay, 
Him, while he triumph'd, Paris ey'd from far 
The ſpouſe of Helen, the fair cauſe of war) 
Around the fields his feather'd ſhafts he feat, 
rom ancient Ilus' ruin'd monument ; 
Behind the column plac'd, he bent his bow, 
nd wing'd an arrow at th* unwary foe ; 
uſt as he ſtoop'd, Agaſtrophus's creſt 
To ſeize, and drew the corſelet from his breaſt, 
The bow-ſtring twang' d; nor flew the ſhatt in 
vain, * | 

But pierc'd his foot, and nail'd it to the plain. 
The laughing Trojan, with a joyful ſpring, 

aps from his ambuſh, and inſults the king. 
| He bleeds! (he cries) ſome God has ſped my 

dart: 

Vould the ſame God had fixt it in his heart 
bo Troy, reliev'd from that wide waiting hand, 
Should breathe from ſlaughter, and in combat 
Vhole ſons now tremble at his darted ſpear, Iſtand: 
5 ſcatter'd lambs the ruſhing lions fear. i 
He dauntleſs thus: Thou conqueror of the fair, 
hou woman warrior with the curling hair; 
ain archer! truſting to the diſtant dart, 
nſkill'd in arms to act a manly part 
hou haſt but done what boys or women can; 
puch hands may wound, but not incenſe a man. 
Nor boaſt the icratch thy fecble arrow gave, 
\ coward's weapon never hurts the brave. 
Not ſo this dart, which thou may'ſt one day feel: 
Fate wings its flight, and death is on the ſteel. 
Where this but lights, ſome noble life expires; 
Itstouch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of tires, 
Steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds of air, 
And leaves ſuch objects as diſtract the fair. © 
Ulyſſes haſtens with a trembling heart, 
before him ſteps, and bending draws the dart: 
Forth flows the blood; an eager pang ſucceeds; 
Tydides mounts, and to the navy ſpeeds. 

Now on the field Ulyfles ſtands alone, 
The Greek all fled, the Trojans pouring on: 
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His 


c 
But ſtands collected in himſelf and whole, 

And queitions thus his own unconquer'd ioul : 
What farther ſubterfuge, what hopes remain ? 
What ſhame, inglorious, if I quit the plain? 
What danger, ſingly if I ſtand the ground, 

My friends all ſcatter'd, all the foes around? 

Yet wherefore doubtful? let this truth ſuffice ; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies: 
To die or conquer, proves a hero's heart : 

And knowing this, I know a ſoldier's part. 

Such thoughts revolving in his careful breaſt, 
Near, and more near, the ſhady cohorts preſt ; 
Theſe, in the warrior, their own fate encloſe : 
And round him deep the ſteely circie grows, 

So fares a boar, whom all the troop ſurrounds 

Of ſhooting huntſmen, and of clamorous hounds ;-, 

He 2 his ivory tuſks; he foams with ire; 
anguine eye balls glare with living firo; 

By theie, by thoſe, on every part is ply d; 

And the red ſlaughter ſpreads on every ſide. 
Piere'd through the ſhoulder, firſt Deiopis fell; 
Next Ennomus and Thoòn ſunk to hell; 
Cherſidamas, beneath the navel thruſt, 

Falls prone to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt, 
Charops, the ſon of Hippaſus, was near ; Nara 
Ulyſſes reach'd him with the fatal ſpear; 

But to his aid his brother Socus fl'es, 

Socus, the brave, the generous, and the wiſe: 
Near as he drew, the warrior thus began: 

O great Ulyſſes, much enduring man 

Not deeper ſkill'd in every martial flizht, 
Than worn to toils, and active in the fight ! 
This day two brothers ſhall thy conqueſt grace, 
And end at once the great Hippaſian race, ; 
Or thou beneath this lance ſhall preſs the field 
He ſaid, and forceful pierc'd his ſpacious ſhieid : 
Through the firong braſs the ringing javelin 
thrown, | . 
Plough'd half his fide, and bar'd it to the bone. 
By Fallas“ care, the ſpear, though deep inux d, 
Stopt ſhort of life, nor with his entrails mix'd. 


The wound not mortal wiſe Ulyfies knew, 
Unhappy man ! whoſe death our hands ſhalt grace! 
Fate calls thee hence, and finiſh'd is thy race. 
But, pierc'd by this, to endleſs darkneſs go, | 
And add one ſpectre to the realms below ! 
| fright, 

Trembl.ng gave way, and turn'd his back to flight; 


Then furious thus (but firſt ſome ſteps withdrew) : 
No longer check my conqueſts on the toe ; 

He ſpoke ; while Socus, ſeiz'd with ſuddea 

Between his ſhoulders pierc'd the tollowing dart, 


Aud held its paſſage through the panting heart. 


Wide in his breaft appear'd the grizly wound; 


He falls; his armour rings againſt tbe ground. 


Then thus Ulyfles, gazing on the lain : 

Fam'd fon of Hippaſus! there preſs the plain ; 

There ends thy narrow ſpan aftign'd by Fate, 

Heaven owes Ulyſſes yet a longer date. 

Ah, wretch ! no father ſhall thy corpſe-compoſe, 
Thy dying eyes no tender mother cloſe; .  - 
But hungry birds ſhall tear thoſe balls away, 
And hovering vultures ſcream around their prey. 
Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom, 
With ſolemn funerals and a laſting tomb. 

Then, raging with intolerable Bat | 


He writhes his body, and extracts the dart, 
E ij X 


& | 
The dart a tide of ſpouting gore purſued, 

And gladden'd Troy with fight of hoſtile blood. 
Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade, 
Forc'd he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 
Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears; 

"The well-known voice thrice Menelaus hears : 
Alarm'd, to Ajax Telamon he cry'd, 

Who ſhares his labours, and defends his fide : 

O friend! Ulyſſes? ſhouts invade my ear; 
Diſtreſs'd he ſeems, and no aſſiſtance near: 

Strong as he is; yet, one oppos'd to all, 
Oppreſs'd by multitudes, the beſt may fall. 
Greece, robb'd of him, muſt bid her hoſt deſpair. 
And feel a loſs, not ages can repair. 

Then, where the crydireQs, his courſe he bends; 
Great Ajax, like the God of wr, attends. 

The prudent chief in ſore diſtrels they found, 
With bands of furious Trojans compaſs'd round. 
As when ſome huntſman, with a flying ſpear, 
From the blind thicket wounds a ſtately deer; 
Down his cleft ſide while freſh the blood diſtils, 
He bounds aloft, and ſcuds from hills to hills: 
Till, life's warm vapor r iff aingthrough the wound, 


Wild mountain-wolves the fainting beaſt ſurround; 


uſt as their jaws his proſtrate limbs invade, 
he lion ruſhes through the woodland ſhade, 

The wolves, thongh hungry, ſcour diſpers'd away ; 
The lordly ſavage vindicates his prey. | 
Ulyſſes. thus, unconquer'd by his pains, 

A ſingle warrior, hulf an hoſt ſuſtains: 

But ſoon as Ajax heaves his tower-like ſhield, 
The ſcatter'd crowds fly frighted o'er the field; 
Atrides* arm the finking hero ſtays, 

And, ſav'd from numbers, to his car conveys, 

Victorious Ajax plies the routed crew; 

And firſt Doryclus, Priam's ſon, he flew. 

On ſtrong Pandocus next inflicts a wonnd, 

And lays Lyſander bleeding on the ground. 

As when a torrent, ſwell'd with wintery rains, 
Pours from the mountains o'er the delug'd plains, 
And pines and oaks, from their foundations torn, 
A country's ruins! to the ſeas are horne : 
Fierce Ajax thus o'erwhelms the yielding throng ; 
Men, leeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 

But Hector, from this ſcere of Nlaughter far, 
Rag'd on the left, and ruPd the tide of war: 
Loud 5 proclaim his progreſs through the 
| plain, 

And deep Scamander ſwells with heaps of ſlain. 
There Neſtor and Idomeneus oppoſe 
The warrior's fury, there the battle glows ; 


There fierce on foot, or from the chariots height, h 
| Now turns, and backwards bears the yieldin 
| Now ſtiff recedes, yet hardly ſeems to fly, [band 


His ſword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight. 

The ſpouſe of Helen, dealing darts around, 

Had pierc'd Machaon with a diſtant wound : 

In his right ſhoulder the broad ſhatt appear'd, 

And trembling Greece for her phyfician fear'd. 

To Neſtor then Idomeneus begun: 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus' valiant ſon ! 

Aſcend thy chariot, haſte with ſpeed away, 
And great Machaon to the ſhips convey. 

A wile phyſician, ſkill'd our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public weal. 

Old Neftor mounts the ſeat : beſide him rode 

The wounded offspring of the healing God. 


He lends the laſh; the ſteeds with ſounding feet | 
Shake. the dry field, and thunder tow'rd the fleet. 
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Great Apiſaon felt the fatal blow; 
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But now Cebriones, from Hector's car, 


Th 
Survey'd the various fortune of the war. Fri 
While here (he cry'd) the flying Greeks are ſlain; pi, 
Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 7 
Before great Ajax ſee the mingled throng Bat 
Of men and chariots driven in heaps along! Ye! 
I know him well, diſtinguiſh'd o'er the field \ 
By the broad glittering of the ſeven-fold ſhield, 
Thither, O Hector, thither urge thy ſteeds, Oh 
here danger calls, and there the combat bleed; Hh. 


There horte and foot in mingled deaths unite, 
And groans of ſlaughter mix with thouts of ſight, 
Thus having ſpoke, the driver's laſh reſounds; 


Swift through the ranks the rapid chariot bound, WS 7 
Stung by the ſtroke, the courſers (cour the field, Un. 
O'er heaps of carcaſes, and hills of ſhields: 

The horſes* hoofs are bath'd in heroes? gore, To g 


And, daſhing, purple all the car before ; 
Ihe groaning axle ſable drops diſtils, 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels, 
Here Hector, plunging through the thickeſt fight, 
Broke the dark phalanx, and let in the light: 
(By the long lance, the ſword, or ponderous ſtone 
The ranks lie ſcatrer'd, and the troops o'erthrow) 
Ajax he ſhuns through all the dire debate, 
And fears that arm whoſe force he felt ſo late, 
But partial Jove, eſpouſing Hector's part, 

Shot heaven-bred horror through the Grecan' 

heart ; 

Confus'd, unnerv'd in Hector's preſence grown, 
Amaz'd he ftood, with terrors not his own. 
O'er his broad back his moony ſhield he threw, 
And, glaring round, with tardy ſteps withdrew. 
Thus the grim lion his retreat mantains, 

Beſet with watchful dogs and ſhouting 1wains, 
Repuls'd by numbers from the nightly ſtalls, 
Though rage impels him, and though hunger call 
Long ftands the ſhowering darts, and mithle fires 
Then ſourly flow th* indignant beaſt retires, 
So turn'd ſtern Ajax, by whole hoſts repell'd. 
While his ſwoln heart at every ſtep rebell'd. 

As the flow beaſt with heavy ſtrength endued, 

In ſome wide field by troops ot boys purſued, 
Though round his fides a wooden tempeſt rain, 
Crops the tall harveſt, and lays waſte the plain; 
Thick on his hide the hollow blows reſound, 
The patient animal maintains his ground, 
Scarce from the field with all their efforts chas' 
And ftirs but ſlowly when he ftirs at laſt. 
On Ajax thus a weight of 'Trojans hung, 
The ſtrokes redoubled on his buckler rung; 
Confiding now in bulky ſtrength he ſtands, 


And threats his tollowers with retorted eye. 
Fix'd as the bar between two warring powers, 
While hifling darts deſcend in iron ſhowers : 
In his broad buckler many a weapon ſtood, 
Its ſurface briſtled with a quivering wood ; 
And many a javelin, guiltleſs on the plain, 
Marks the dry duſt, and thirſts for blood in vain 
But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts, 

And dauntleſs ſprings beneath a cloud cf darts; 
Whoſe eager javelin launch'd againſt the toe, 
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From his torn liver the red current flow'd, Money 1 


And. his lack knees deſert their dying load. Cad che 


The victor ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 
From Paris“ bow a. vengetul arrow fled: 
Fix'd in his nervous thigh the weapon ſtood, 
Fix'd was the point, but broken was the wood, 
Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir'd, 
Yet thus, retreating, his affociares fir'd : 

What God, O Grecians: has your heart diſ- 

may'd ? ; 
Oh, turn to arms; *tis Ajax claims your aid. 
This hour he ſtauds the mark of hoſtile rage; 
And this the laſt brave battle he ſhall wage; 
Haſte, join your forces; from the gloomy grave 
The warrior reſcue, and your country ſave. 
Thus urg'd the chief; a generous troop appears, 
Who ſpread their bucklers, and advance their 
- ſpears, [ſtand 
To guard their wounded friend: while thus they 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the band : 
Each takes new courage at the hero's fight ; 
he hero rallies and renews the fight. 
Thus rag'd both armies like contlicting fires, 
hile Neitor's chariot far from fight retires : 
His courſers, ſteep'd in ſweat, and ſtain d with 
ore, | | 

The Greeks preſerver, great Machaon, bore. 
That hour Achilles, from the topmoit height 

l his proud fleet, o'erlook'd the fields of tight; 
His feaſted eyes beheld around the plain | 
The Grecian rout, the laying, and the ſlain, 
is friend Machaon fingled from the reſt, 
tranſient pity touch his vengeful breaſt. 
traight to, Mencetius* much-lov'd fon he ſent ; 
zraceful as Mars, Patroclus quits his tent: 
Jn evil hour ! Then fate decreed his doom ; 
And tix'd the date of all his woes to come. 

Why calls my friend? Thy lov u injunctions lay; 
Vhace'er they will, Patroclus ſhall obey. 

O firſt of friends ! (Pelides thus reply'd) 
Still at my heart, and ever at my fide ! 
The time is come, when yon deſpairing hoſt 
Shall learn the value of the man they loſt : 
(ow at my knees the Greeks ſhall pour their moan, 
nd proud Atrides tremble on his throne. 


ſlain; 


un, 20 now to Neſtor, and from him be taught 
in; hat wounded wartior late his chariot brought; 
7 For, ſeen at diſtance, and but ſeen behind, 
His form recall'd Machaon to my mind; 
has Yor could I, through yon cloud, diſcern his face, 


he courſers paſs'd me with ſo ſwift a pace. 

The hero faid. His friend obey'd with haſte, 
hrough intermingled ſhips and tents he paſs'd; 
he chiefs deſcending from their car he found; 
Ihe panting ſteeds Eurymedon unbound. | 
be warriors ſtanding ou the breezy lhorg, 

Jo dry their ſweat, and waſh away the gore, 
He paus'd a moment, while the gentle gale 
onvey'd that freſhnets the cool ſeas exhale ; 

Then to conſult on farther methods went, 

\nd took their ſeats beneath the ſhady tent. 

he draught preſcrib'd, fair Hecamede prepares, 
rlinous' daughter, grac'd with golden hairs 
Whow'to his aged arms, à royal ſlave, 

,eece, as the prize of Neſtor's wiidom, gave) 
table firſt with azure feet the plac'd ; 

baſe ample orb a brazeu charger grac'd : 

Ploney new prels'd, the ſacred flower of wheat, 
lud wholefome gatl.c, cd the ſavoury treat. 
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Next her white hand a ſpacious goblet brings, 
A goblet ſacred to the Pylian kings l 
From eldeſt times: the maſſy ſculptur'd vaſe, 
Glittering with golden ſtuds, four handles grace; 
And curling vines around each handle aolld, 
Support two turtle- doves emboſs'd in gold. 
A maſly weight, yet heav'd with eaſe by him, 
When the briſk near overlook'd the brim, 
Temper'd in this, the nymph of form divine 
Pours a large portion of the Pramnian wine; 
With goat's-milk cheeſe a flavorous taſte beſtows, 
And lait with flour the ſmiling turctace ſtrows: 
This for the wounded prince the dame prepares ; 
The cordial beverage reverend Neſtor ſhares : 
Salubrious draughts the warriors* thirſt ailay, 
And pleaſing conference beguiles the day. | 
Mean time Patroclus, by Achilles ſent, 
Unheard approach'd, and ſtood before the tent. 
Old Nettor riling then, the hero led buy ! 
To his high ſeat : the chief refus'd, and ſaid: 
"Tis now no ſeaſon for theſe kind delays; 
The great Achilles with unpatience ſtays. 
Ii great Achilles this reſpect I owe 
Who aſks what hero, wounded by the foe, 
Was borne from combat by thy foaming ſteeds. 
Wich grief I ſee the great Machaon bleeds;  . 
This to report my haſty courſe I bend : 
Thou knowꝰſt the fiery temper of my triend, 
Can then the. ſons of Greece (the 1age rejoin'd} 
Excite compaſſion in Achilles“ mind ? 
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I Seeks he the ſorrows of our hoſt to know ? 


This is not half the ſtory of our woe. 

Tell him, not great Machaon bleeds alone, 

Our braveſt heroes in the navy groan, 

Ulyties, Agamemnon, Diomed, Fir 

And ſtern Eurypylus, already bleed. 

But ah! what flattering hopes I entertain ! 
Achilles heeds not, but derides our pam: 
Ev'n till the flames contume our fleet he ſtays,” 
And waits the riſing of the fatal blaze. 
Chiet after chief the raging toe deſtroys; 

Calm he looks on, and every death enjoys, 

Now the flow courſe of all-impairing time 
Unitrings my nerves, and ends my manly prime; 
Oh ! had I till that ſtrength my youth poſſeis'd, 
When this bold arm th' Epeian powers opprels'd, 
The bully of Elis in glad triumph led, | 
And ſtretch'd the great Itymonæus dead 

Then, from my fury fled the tiembiing ſwains, 
Aud ours was all the plunder of the plains : 
Fitty white flocks, full fifty berds of 1wane, 

As many goats, as many lowing-kine : 

And thrice the number of unrivail'd ſteeds, 
All teeming females, and of generous breeds. 
Theſe, as my firit ellay of arms, I Won: 


Old Neleus glory'd in his conquering ſon. 
Thus Klis forc'd, her long arrears reſtot' d, 
. And thares were parted to each Pylian lord. 


The itate of Pyle was ſunk to laſt deipair, 
When the proud Eliaus firſt commenc'd the war; 
For Neleus' ions Alcides“ rage had ſlain; 
Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain! 
Oppreis'd, we arm'd; and now this conqueſt 
gain'd, | 

My fire three hundred choſen ſheep obtain'd. 
(That large reprifal he might juſtly claim, 
Fer prize defrauded, and inſulted tame, 

Ew) 


18 
When Elis“ monarch at the public courſe 
Detain'd his chariot and victorious horſe.) 
The reſt the people ſhar d; myſelf ſurvey'd 
The juſt partition, and due victims pay'd. 
Three days were paſt, when Elis roſe to war, 
With many a courſer, and with many a car; 
The ſons of Actor at their army's head [led. 
(Young as they were) the vengeful ſquadrons 
High on:a rock fair Thryoëſſa ſtands, | 
Our utmoſt frontier on the Pylian lands; 

Not far the ſtreams of fam'd Alpheus flow ; 
he ſtream they paſs'd, and pitch'd their tents 

, below. | 

Pallas, deſcending in the ſhades of night, 
Alarms the Pylians; and commands the fight. 
Each burns for fame, and ſwells with martial 
Myſelf the foremoſt ; but my fire deny'd, [pride; 
Fear'd for my youth, expos'd to ſtern alarms, 
And ſtopp'd my chariot; and detain'd my arms. 
My fire deny'd in vain: on foot I fled 
Amidſt our charicts: for the Goddeſs led. 
Along fair Arene's delightful plain, 

Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the man. | 

There, horſe and foot, the Pylian troops unite, | 


And, ſheath'd in arms, expect the dawning light. 


Thence, ere the ſun advanc'd his noon- day flame, 
To great Alpha us“ ſacred ſource we came. 
There firſt to Jove our ſolemn rites were paid: 

An untam'd heifer pleas'd the blue-ey'd Maid; 
A bull Alpheæus; and a bull was flain | 
To the blue monarch of the watery main. 

In arms we flept, beſide the winding flood, 
While round the town the fierce Epeians ſtood. 
Soon as the ſun, with all-revealing ray, 

Flam'd in the front of heaven, — gave the day; 
Fright ſcenes of arms, and works of war, ap- 
: * pear; N 5 

The nations meet; there Pylos, Elis here. 
The firſt who fell, beneath my javelin bled; 
King Augias' ſon, and ſpouſe of Agamede : | 
(She that all fimples healing virtues knew, 
And every herb that drinks the morning dew.) 

I ſeiz'd his car, the van of battle led: 

Th' Epeians ſaw, they trembled, and they fled. 

The foe diſpers'd, their braveſt warrior kill'd, 
ierce as a whirlwind now I {wept the field: 

Fuli fifty captive chariots grac'd my train; 

Two chiefs from each fell breathleſs to the plain. 

Then Actor's ſons had dy'd, but Neptune ſhrouds 

The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds. 

O'er heapy ſhields, and o'er the proftrate throng, 

Collecting ſpoils, and ſlaughtering all along, 

Through wide Bupraſian fields we forc'd the 

f. 


oes, 1 
Where o'er the vales th' Olenian rocks aroſe; 
Till Pallas ſtopp'd us where Alifium flows. 
Ev'n there the hindmoſt of their rear I lay, ) 
And the ſame arm that led, concludes the 57 
Ihen back to Pyle trinmphant take my way. 
There to high Jove were public thanks aflign'd, 
As firſt of Gods; to Neſtor, ef mankind. | | 
Such then I was, impell'd by youthful blood; 
- Sy prov'd my valour for my country's good. 
Achilles with unaQtive fury glows, 
And gives to paſſion what-to Greece he owes. 
How ſhall he grieve,. when to th' eternal ſhade - 
Her hoſts ſhall fink, nor his the power to aid ? 
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 L And altars to the guardian Gods ariſe, 


Words now forgot, though now of vaſt import, 


O friend! my memory recalls the day, 
When, gathering aids along the Grecian ſea; 
I and Ulyſſes touch'd at Pthia's port, 

And enter'd Peleus' hoſpitable court, 

A bull to Jove be ſlew in ſacrifice, 

And pour'd libations on the flaming thighs, 
Thyſelf, Achilles, and thy reverend fire 
Mencetius, turn'd the fragments on the fire, 
Achilles ſees us, to the feaſt invites: 

Social we fit, and ſhare the genial rites. 
We then explain'd the cauſe on which we can 
Urg'd you to arms, and found you fierce for fams 
Your ancient fathers generous precepts gave: 
Peleus ſaid only this My ſon ! be brave:“ 
Mencetius thus: Though great Achilles ſhin 
* In ſtrength ſuperior, and of race divine, 
Vet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend; 
Let thy juſt counſels aid, and rule thy frieal 
Thus ſpoke your father at Theſſalia's court; 


Ah ! try the utmoſt that a friend can ſay, 


Such gentle force the fierceſt minds obey. in 
Some favouring God Achilles“ heart may mon; T 
Though deaf to glory, he may yield to love. ſa 
If ſome dire oracle his breaſt alarm, _ of 
If aught from heaven withhold his ſaving arm, tit 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may flu to 
If thou but lead the Myrmidonian line tri 
Clad in Achilles' arms, if thou appear, W 
Proud Troy may tremble, and deliſt from war; by 
Preſs'd by freſh forces, her o'erlabour'd train The 
Shall ſeek their walls, and Greece reſpire agu 0 
This touch'd his generous heart, and from 15 
tent | * 
| Along the ſhore with haſty ſtrides he went: Wit] 
Soon as he came, where, on the crowded tran 260 


The public mart and courts of juſtice ſtand, 
Where the tall fleet of great Ulyſſes lies, 


There ſad he met the brave Evzmon's ſon, 
Large painful drops from all his members run; 
An arrow's head yet rooted in his wound, 
The ſable blood in circles mark'd the ground, 
As faintly reeling he confeſs'd the ſmart ; 
Weak was his pace, but dauntleſs was his hear 
Divine compaſlion touch'd Patroclus! breaſt, 
Who, ſighing, thus his bleeding friend addreft: 
Ah ! hapleſs leaders of the Grecian hoſt ! 
Thus muſt ye periſh on a barbarous coaſt ? 
Is this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore, 
Far from your friends, and from your native {hor 
Say, great Eurypylus! ſhall Greece, yet ſtand 
Reſiſts ſhe yet the raging Hector's hand? 
Or are her heroes doom'd to die with ſhame, 
And this the period of our wars and tame ? 
Eurypylus replies: No more, my friend, 
Greece is no more ! this day her glories end. 
Ev'n to the ſhips victorious Troy purſues, 
Her force increaſing as her toil renews. 
Thoſe chiefs, that us'd her utmoſt rage to met 
Lie pierc'd with wounds, and bleeding in 
But thou, Patroolus! act a friendly part, fe 
Lead to my ſhips, and draw this deadly dart; 
With lukewarm water waſh the, gore away, 
With healing balms the raging (mart allay, 
Such as ſage Chiron, fire of Pharmacy, 
Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee, 


ell 


f two.fam'd ſurgeons, Podalirius ſtands 

This hour ſurrounded by the [rojan bands; 

ad great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 

Now wants that ſuecour which ſo oft he lent. 

Io him the chief: What then remains to do? 
h* event of things the Gods alone can view. 

harg'd by Achille great command I fly, 

and bear with haſte the Pylian king's reply: 

But thy diſtreſs this inſtant claims relief. 

e ſaid, and in his arms upheld the chief. 


* 
. 
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to glow, 7 
| The wound to torture, and the — 4 nn 7 


The Avon tow maſter's flow approach ſur - 

vey'd, * | 
And hides of oxen on the floor diſplay d: 
There ſtretch'd at length the wounded hero lay, 
Patrochis cut the forty ſteel away, * 
Then ia his hands a bitter root he brais'd ;. / 
The wound he waſh'd, the ſtyptic juice infas' d. 
The cloſing fleſh that inſtant 8 
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Watrs thus the hero's pious cares attend 
The cure and ſafety of his wounded friend, 
Trojans and Greeks with claſhing ſhields engage, 
And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 
Nor long the trench or lofty walls oppoſe; | 
With Gods averſe th' ill-fated works aroſe ; 
Their powers neglefted, and no victim lain, 
The walls were rais'd, the trenches ſunk in vain. 
Without the Gods, how ſhort a period ſtands 
The proudeſt monument of mortal hands 
This ſtood, while Hector and Achilles rag'd, 
While ſacred Troy the warring hoſts engag'd ; 
But when her ſons were ſlain, her city burn'd, 
And what ſurviv'd of Greece to Greece return'd; 
Then Neptune and Apollo ſhook the ſhore, 
Then Ida's ſummits pour'd their watery ſtore ; 
Rheſus and Rhodius then upite their rills, 
Careſus roaring down the ſtony hills, 
Aſopus, Gramcus, with mingled force, 
And Xanthus foaming from. his fruitful ſource ; 
Aud gulfy Simois, rolling to the. main 
Helmets, and ſhields, as godlike heroes lain : 
Theſe turn'd by Phœbus from their wonted ways, 
Deluged the rampire nine continual days ; 
The weight of waters ſaps the yielding wall, 
And to the ſea the floating bulwarks fall. 
Incefſant cataracts the 'Thunderer pours, 
And half the ſkies dee in ſluicy ſhowers. 
The God of Ocean, marching ſtern before, 
With his huge trident wounds the tiembling ſhore, 
Vaſt ſtones and piles from their foundation heaves, 
And whelms the ſmoky ruin in the waves. 
Now ſmooth'd with ſand, and levell'd by the flood, 
No fragment tells where once the wonder ſtood ; 
In their old bounds the rivers roll again, 
Shine *twixt the hills, or wander o'er the plain. 
But this the Gods in later times perform ; 
As yet the bul ark ſtood, and brav'd the ſtorm ; 
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we Battle at the Grecian Wall. fad Prue pac 
The Greeks being retired into their eatrenchments, Hector attempts to force them; but it proving 
impoſſible to paſs the ditch, Polydamas ad viſes to quit their chariots, and manage the attack on foot. 
The Trojans follow his counſel, and having divided their army into five bodies of foot, begin the aſ- 
ſault. But upon the ſignal of an eagle with a ſerpent in his talons, which appeared on tha left hand 
of the Trojans, Polydamas endeavours to withdraw them again. This Hector oppoſes, aud con- 
tinues the attack; in which, after many actions, Sarpedon makes the firſt hreach in the wall: Her- 
tor alſo caſting a {tone of a vaſt ſize, forces open one of the gates, and enters at the head of his 
troops, who victoriouſly purſue the Grecians even to their ſhips. | 
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The ſtrokes yet echoed of contending powers; 
War thunder'd at the gates, and blood diſt ain'd 
the towers. 
Smote by the arm of Jove, and dire diſmay, 
Cloſe by their hollow ſhips the Grecians lay: 
Hector's approach in every wind they hear, 
And HeRor's fury every moment fear. 
He, like a whirlwind, toſs'd the ſcattering throng, 
Mingled the troops, and drove the field along. 
So *midſt the dogs and hunters daring bands, 
Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ſtands; , 
Arm'd foes around a dreadful circle form, 
And hifling javelins rain and iron ſtorm: | 
His powers untam'd their bold aſſault defy, 
And where he turns, the rout diſperſe, or die: 
He foams, he glares, he bounds againſt them all, 
And if he falls, his courage makes him fall, 
With equal rage encompa(ſs'd Hector glows ; 
Exhorts his armies, and the trenches ſhows. 
The panting ſteeds impatient fury breathe, 
But ſnort and tremble at the gulf beneath ; 
uſt on the brink they neigh, and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, — the ſkies reſound. 
hoy, they view'd the proſpect dark and deep, 
Vaſt was the leap, and headlong hung the ſteep ; 
The bottom bare (a formidable ſhow !) 
And briſtled thick with ſharpened ſtakes below. 
The foot alone this*rrong de ſence could force, 
And try the paſs impervious to the horſe, 
This ſaw Polydamas ; who, wiſely brave, 
Reſtrain'd great Hector, and his counſel gave: 
Oh thou ! bold leader of the Trojan bands, 
And you, confederate chiefs from foreign lands ! 
What entrance here can cumbrous chants find, 
The ſtakes beneath, the Grecian walls behind ? 
No paſs through thoſe; without a thouſand 


wounds, 


| No ſpace for combat in yon oy bounds. _ 
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Proud of the favours mighty Jove has ſhown, 

On certain dangers we too raſhly run: 

If *tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 

Oh may this inſtant end the Grecian name 

Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, 

And one great day deſtroy and bury all! 

But Would they turn, and here oppreis our train, 

What hopes, what methods of retreat remain? 

Wedge'd in the trench, by our own troops confus'd, 

In one promiſcuous carnage cruſh'd and bruis'd; 

All Troy muſt periſh, if their arms prevail, 

Nor ſhall a Trojan live to tell the tale. 

Hear then, ye warriors ! and obey with ſpeed ; 

Back from the trenches let your ſteeds be led, 

Then all alighting, wedg'd in firm array, 

Proceed on toot, and Hector lead the way : 

So Greece ſhall ſtoop before our. conquering 

power, "hi 

And this (if yon conſent) her fatal hour. 
This counſel pleas d: the godlike Hector ſprung 

Swift from his ſeat; his clanging armour rung. 


The chief's example follow'd by his train, 0 


Each quits his car, and iſſues on the plain. 
By rs ſtrict the charioteers enjoin'd, 
Compel the courſers to their ranks behind. 
The forces part in five diſtinguiſh'd bands, 
And all obey their ſeveral chiets' commands. 
The beſt and braveſt in the firſt conſpire, 
Pant for the fight, and threat. the fleet with fire : 
Great Hector glorious in the van of theſe, 

- Polydamas, and brave Cebriones. . 
Before the next the graceful Paris ſhines, 
And bold Alcathoũs, and Agenor joins. 

The ſons of Priam with the third appear, 
Deiphobus, and Helenus the ſeer; 

In arms with theſe the mighty Aſius ſtood, 

+ Who drew from Hyrtacus his noble blood, 
And whom Ariſba's yellow courſers bore, 
The courſers fed on Selle's winding ſhore, 
Antenor's ſons the fourth battalion guide, 
And great Aneas, born on fountful Ide. 
Divine Sarpedon the laſt band obey'd, 

Whom Glaucus and Aſteropæus aid; 

Next him, the braveſt at their army's head, 


But he more brave than all the hoſts he led. 


Now with compacted ſhields, in cloſe array, 
The moving legions ſpeed their headlong way: 
Already in their hopes they fire the fleet, 
 And/ſee the Grecians gaſping at their feet. 
While every Trojan thus, and every aid, 

Th' advice of wiſe Polydamas obey'd ; 
Aſius alone, confiding in his car, 
His vaunted courſers urg'd to meet the war. 
- Unhappy hero! and advis'd in vain ! : 
Thoſe wheels returning ne'er ſhall mark the 
. n; 
No more thoſe caurſers with triumphant joy 
> eſture their maſter to the gates of Troy! 
Dlack death attends behind the Grecian wall, 
And great Idomeneus ſhall boaſt thy fall. 
_ ierce to the left he drives, where from the plain 
The flying Greciars ſtrove their thips to gain; 
Swift through the wall their horſe and chariots 


paſt, 
The gates half-open'd to recoive the laſt. 
hither, exulti in his force, he ſiics: > 
_ ths fellou ing ko Wich claacurs reag the Kies; 


— 


- POPE'S HOMER. 


To plunge the Grecians headlong in the main, 

Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes we 
vain. 

To guard the gates, two mighty chiefs att 

Who — the Lapiths' warlike race deſcend. 


This Polypœtes, great Perithoũs' heir, 


And that Leonteus, like the God of war. 

As two tall oaks, before the wall they riſe; 
Their roots in earth, their heads amidſt the ſkig 
Whoſe fpreading arms, with leafy hunours crown' 


Forbid the tempeſt, and protect the ground; 
| High on the hill appears their ſtately form, 


And their deep roots for ever brave the ſtorm, 
So graceful theſe, and ſo the ſhock they ſtaud 
Of raging Aſius, and his furious band. 
Oreſtes, Acamus, in front appear, 
And Oenomaus and Thoon cloſe the rear; 
In vain their clamours ſhake the ambient fields, 
In vain around them beat their hollow ſhields ; 
The fearleſs brothers on the Grecians call, 
To guard their navies, and defend the wall. 
Ev'n when they ſaw 'Iroy's ſable troops unpend, 
And Greece tumultuvus from her towers deſcend, 
Forth from the portals ruſh'd th* intrepid pair, 
Oppos'd their breaſts, and ſtood themſelves u 
war. | 
So two wild boars ſpring furious from their den, 
Rouz'd with the cries — and voice of men; 
On every ſide the crackling trees they tear, 
And root the ſhrubs, and lay the foreſt bare; ſtol, 
They gnaſh their tuſks, with fire their eye-balb 
Till ſome wide wound lets out their mighty foil 
Around their heads the whiſtling javelins ſung, 
With ſounding ſtrokes their brazen targets rung; 


Fierce was the fight, while yet the Grecian powen 


Maintain'd the walls, and mann'd the lofty towen, 
To lave their fleet, their lait efforts they try, 
And ltones and darts in mingled tempetts fly. 
As when ſharp Boreas blows abroad, and brimg 
The dreary winter on his frozen wings; 
Beneath the low-hung clouds the ſheets of ſnow 
Deſcend, and whiten all the fields below: 
So faſt the darts on either army pour, 
So down the rampires rolls the rocky ſhower ; 
Heavy and thick reſound the batter'd ſhields, 
And the deat echo rattles round the fields. 
With ſhame repuls'd, with grief and fury drive, 
The trantic Aſius thus accuſes Heaven: 
In Powers immortal who ſhall now believe ? 
Can thoſe too flatter, and can Jove deceive? 
What man could doubt but Troy's victorion 
wer 


Should humble Greece, and this her fatal hour? 


But like when walps from hollow crannies dri, 
To guard the entrance uf their common hive, 
Darkening the rock, while with unwearied wing 


They ſtrike th” aſſailants, and infix their ſtings; 
A race determin'd, that to death contend: 


So ſerce theſe Greeks their laſt retreats defend, 

Gods: thall two warriors only guard their gates 

Repel an army; and detraud the Fates! 
Theſe empty accents mingled with the wind; 

Nor mov'd great Jove's unalterable mind; 

To godlike Hector, and his matchleſs might 

Was ow'd the glory of the deſtiu'd fight, 

Like deeds of arms through all the forts wen 

And all the gates ſuſtain'd au equal tide ; {try's 


Me 


And all I move, deferring to thy ſway, 
hat tends to raiſe that power which I obey. 


Fhrough the long walls the ſtony howers were 


| 
The ſpirit of a God my breaſt inſpire, *” | 
To raiſe each act to life, and ſing with fire 
Vhile Greece unconquer'd kept alive the war, | 
Secure of death, confiding ip deſpair ; 
Ind all her guardian Gods, in deep diſmay, 
With avatbitins arms deplor'd the day. 
* Ev'n yet the dauntleis Lapithæ maintain 
he dreadful paſs, and round them heap the ſlain, 
irſt Damaſus, by Polypœtes' ſteel 
;erc'Þ through his helmet's brazen vizor, fell; 
"he weapon drank the mingled brains and gore; 
he warrior finks, tremenduous now no more! 
text Ormenus and Pylon yield their breath, 
(or leſs Leonteus ſtrows the field with death: 
irſt through the belt Hippomachus he gor'd, 
chen ſudden wa v'd his unreſiſted ſword; 
autiphates, as through the ranks he broke, 
he faulchion ſtruck, and fate pkrſued the ſtroke; 
lamenus, Oreſtes, Menon, bled ; | 
ud round him roſe a monument of dead. 
Mean time, the braveſt of the T'rojan crew, 
Bold Hector and Polydamas purſue ; 
Fierce with impatience on the works to fall, 
nd wrap in rolling flames the fleet and wall. 
heſe on the farther bank now ſtood and gaz'd, 
By Heaven alarm'd, by * amaz d: 
ſignal omen ſtopp'd the paſſing hoſt, 
Their martial fury in their 8 loſt. 
ove's bird on ſaunding pinions beat the ſkies; 
bleeding ſerpent, of enormous ſize, 
His talons truſs'd; alive, and curling round, 
He ſtung the bird, whoſe throat receiv'd the 
wound: 13. 
Mad with the ſmart, he drops the fatal prey, 
In airy circle wings his painful way, 
loats on the winds, and rends the heavens with 


cries! 

Amidſt the hoſt the falling ſerpent lies. | 
They, pale with terror, mark its ſpires unroll'd, 
And Jove's portent with beating hearts behold. 
Then firſt Polydamas the filence broke, 
Long weigh'd the ſignal, and to Hector ſpoke : 

How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 
For words well-meant, and ſentiments fincere ! 
True to thoſe counſels which I judge the beſt, 
I tell the faithful dictates of my breaſt, 
To ſpeak his thoughts, is every freeman's right, 
In peace and war, in council and in fight; 


2 e ere 
The blaze, of flames, the flaſh of arms appear'd. ; 


— 


Then hear my words, nor may my words be vain; 
Seek not, this day, the Grecian ſhips to gain; 

For ſure, tu warn us Jove his omen ſent, 

And thus my miad explains its clear event. 

The victor eagle, whole ſiniſter flight 

Ketards our hoſt, and fills our hearts with fright. 
Diſmiſs'd his conqueſt in the middle ſkies, 

Allow'd to ſeize, but not poſlels the prize; 

Thus though we gird with fires the Grecian fleet, 
Though theſe proud bulwarks tumble at our feet, 
Loils unforeſeen, and fiercer, are decreed ; 

More woes thall follow, and more heroes bleed. 
So bodes my ſoul, and bids me thus adviſe ; + 
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Fer thus a ſkillful ſeer would read the ſkies. 
1 


3 
To him then Hector with diſdain return d: 
(Fierce as he ſpoke, his eyes with fury burn'd) 
Are theſe the faithful counſels of thy tongue: 
Thy will is partial, not thy reaſon wrong: * 
Or, if the purpoſe of thy heart thou vent, 
Sure Heaven reſumes the little ſenſe it lent. 


| What coward counſels would thy madneſs move, 


Againſt the word, the will reveal'd of Jove ? 


] The leading fign, th' irrevocable nod, 


And happy thunders of the favouring God, 

Theſe ſhall I ſlight ? and guide my wavering mind 
By wandering birds, that flit with every wind ? 
Ye vagrants of the ſky !' your wings extend, 

Or where the ſuns ariſe, or where deſcend ; 

To right, to left, unheeded take your way, 
While I the dictates of high Heaven obey. . 
Without a ſign his ſword the brave man draws, * 
And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe. ; 
But why ſhouldſt thou ſuſpe& the war's ſucceſs? 
None fears it more, as none promotes it leſs : 
Though all our chiefs amid yon ſhips expire, 
Truſt thy own cowardice t* eſcape their fire. 
Troy and her ſons may find a general grave, 
But thou can'ſt live, for thou canſt be a ſlave. 
Yet ſhould the fears that wary mind ſuggeſts 


Spread their cold poiſon through our ſoldiers? 


breaſts, | 
Wy vel can revenge ſo baſe a part, 
free the ſoul that quivers in thy heart. 
Furious he ſpoke, and, ruſhing to the wall, 
Calls on his. hoſt ; his hoſt obey the call ; 
With ardour follow where their leader fies: 
Redoubling clamours thunder in the ſkies. 
Jove breathes a whirlwind from the hills of Ide, 
And drifts of duſt the clouded navy hide: 
He fills the Greeks with terror and diſmay, 
And gives great Hector the predeſtin'd day. 
Strong in themſelves, but ſtronger in their aid, 
Cloſe to the works their rigid ſiege they laid. 
In vain the mounds and maſſy beams defend, 
While theſe they undermine, and thoſe they rend; 
Upheave the piles that prop the ſolid wall; 
And heaps on heaps the ſmoky ruins fall. | 
Greece on her ramparts ſtands the fierce a- 
larms 


| The crowded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 


Shield touching ſhield, a long refulgent row ; 
Whence hifling darts, inceſſant, raur below. 
The bold Ajaces fly from tower to tower, | 
And rouze, with flame divine, the Grecian power. 
The generous impulſe every Greek obeys ; | 
Threats urge the fearful ; andthe valiant, praiſe. 
Fellows in arms! whoſe deeds are known to 
fame, | 
And you whoſe ardour hopes an equal name ! 
Since uot alike endued with force ur art; 
Behold a day when each may act his part! 
A day to fire the brave, and warm the cold, 
To gain new glories, or augment the old.  fcite ; 
Urge thoſe who ſtand ;; and thoſe who faint, ex- 
Drown Hector's vaunts in loud exhorts of fight; 


Conqueſt, not ſafety, fill the thoughts of all; 


Seek not your fleet, but ſally from the wall ; 
So Jove once more may drive their routed train, 


And Troy lay trembling in her walls again. 


Their ardour kindles all the Grecian oo ; 
And now the ſtones deſcend in heavier ſhowers, 
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As when high Ive his ſharp artillery, forms, 
And opes his cloudy magazine ot ſtorm:; .) 
In winter's bleak, uncomfottable reign, 1 p Wee 
A ſnowy inundation hides the plain; 
He ſtills the winds, and bids the Ries to fleep ; 
Then pours the filent tempeſt, thick and deep: 
And firſt the mountain-tops are cover'd o'er, __ | 
Then the green fields, and then the ſandy ſhore ;" 
Bent witlr the weight the nodding woods are ſeen, 
And one bright waſte hides all the works of men: 


"_; 


The citcling ſeas alone, abforbing all, 

Drink the diſſolving fleeces as they fall. 

So from each fide increas'd the ſtony rain, 

And the white ruin riſes o'er the plain. 
Thus godlike Hector and his troops contend 

To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend; 
Nor Troy could conquer, nor 55 Greeks would 


y , 

Till great Sarpedon tower'd amid the field; 

For mighty Jove inſpir'd with martial flame 

His matchleſs ſon, and urg'd him on to fame; 

In arms he ſhines, conſpicuous from afar, 

And bears aloft his ample ſtield in air; | 

Within whoſe orb the thick bull-hides were roll'd, 

Ponderous with braſs, and bound with ductile 

| PRI 

And, while two pointed javelins arm his hands, 

Majeſtic moves along, and leads his Lycian bands. 

So, preſs'd with . from the mountain's 

=... Yom | | 3 

Deſcends a lion on the flocks below; : 

So ſtalks the lordly ſavage o'er the plain, 

In ſullen majeſty, and {tern diſdain: 

In vain jaud maſtiſſs bay him from afar, | 

And ſhepherds gall him with an iron war; 

Regardleſs, furious, ke purſues his way; 

Hegfoams, he roars, he rents the panting prey. 

Reſolv'd alike, divine Sarpedon glows | 

With generous rage that drives him on the foes. | 

He views the towers, and meditates their fall, 

To ſure deſtruction dooms th' aſpiring wall; 
Then, caſting on his friend an ardent look, 

Fir'd with the thirſt of glory, thus he ſpoke: 
Why boaſt we, Glaucus ! our extended reign, 

Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the Lycian plain, 

Our numerous herds that range the fruitful tield, | 
And hills where vines their purple harveſt yield, 

Our foaming bowls with purer near crown'd, 

Our feaſts enhanc'd with muſic's ſprightly ſound? 
Why on thoſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey'd, 
Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey'd ; 

Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous Powers above? 
Tis ours, the dignity they give to grace; 
The firſt in valour, as the firſt in place: 

That when with wondering eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 
Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſovereign ſtate, 

. Whom thoſe that envy, dare not imitate ! 

_ Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no leſs the fearful than the brave, 
For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy ſoul to war. 

But ſince, alas! ignoble age muſt come, 
Diſeaſe, and death's inexorable doom ; 

The life which others pay, let us beſtow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe; 


——— 


And urge the bold Ajaces to our aid; 
Their ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 


rave though we fall, and horiour'd if we live, 
r let us rg. or glory give? 
He id; his words the liſtening chief inſpire 
W Kast warmth, and rouze the warrior b fir: 
The troops purſue their leaders with delight, | Ii 
Ruſh to the foe, and claim the promis'd fight 
Meneſtheus from on high the ſtorm behet 
Threatening the fort, and blackening in the fie: 
Around the walls he gaz'd, to view from far 
| What aid appear'd t“ avert th' appfbaching wy, 
And ſaw where Teucer with th* Ajaces ſtood, 
Of fight inſatiate, prodigal of blogd. 
In vain he calls; the din of helms and ſhields 
Rings to the ſkies, and echoes through the field, 
The brazen hinges fly, the walls reſound, 
Heaven trembles, roar the mountains, thunder i 
the ground. | 9 
Then thus to Thos ;---Hence with ſpetd ( 


The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Hither the Lycian princes bend their courſe, 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 
But, if too fiercely there the foes contend; 
Let Telamon; at leaſt, our towers defend, 
And Teucer haſte with his unerring bow, 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 
Swift as the word, the herald ſpeeds along 
The lofty ramparts, through the martial throny 
And finds the heroes bach J in ſweat and gore, 
Oppos'd in combat on the duſty ſhore. ' 
Ye valiant leaders of our warlike bands! 
Your aid (ſaid Thoos) Peleus* fon demands, 
Your ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Thither the Lycian princes bend their courſe, 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 
But if too fiercely here the foes contend, 
At leait, let Telamon thoſe towers defend. 
And Teucer haſte with his unerring bow, 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 


| | (Straight to the fort great Ajax turn'd his cat 2 
; | And thus beſpoke his brothers of the war: Ws 
| | Now, valiant Lycomede ! exert your might, The 
And, brave Oileus, prove your force in fight: * 
To you I truſt the fortune of the field, un 
Till by this arm the foes ſhall be repell'd; The 
That done, expect me to complete the day T 
Then, with his ſeven-fold iel he ſtrode away, The 
. þ With equal ſteps bold Teucer preſs'd the ſhore, iſ Une 
| Whoſe fatal bow the ſtrong Pandion bore. Aud 
High on the walls appear d the Lycian poweni Nor 
Like ſome black tempeſt gatheting round i Nor 
towers; e As 0 
The Greeks, oppreſs'd, their utmoſt force unite, WF Tuo 
Prepar'd to labour in th* unequal fight; 
The war renews, mix'd ſhouts and groans ariſe; 
Tumultuous clamour mounts, and thickens int = 
Fierce Ajax firſt th* advancing hoſts invades, [kt 
And ſends the brave Epicles to the ſhades, 
Sarpedon's friend ; acroſs the warrior's way, 
Rent from the walls, a rocky fragment lay; 
In modern ages not the ſtrongeſt ſwain 
Could heave th' unwieldy burthen from the plu 
He pois'd, and ſwung it round; then, toſi d Nept 
hae 


igh, 
It flew with ſorce, and labour'd up the ſky; 


all on the Lycian's helmet thundering down, 
ſhe ponderous ruin cruſh'd his batter'd crown. 
As ſkilful divers. from ſome airy fteep,, 
Headlong deſcend, and ſhoot into the deep, 
Bo falls Epicles; then in groans expires, . 
and murmuring to the ſhades the ſoul retires. 
While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 
rom Teucer's hand a winged arrow flew; 
The bearded ſhaft the deſtin'd paſſage found, 
And on his naked arm inflicts a wound. 
The chief, who fear'd ſome foe's inſulting boaſt 
Might ſtop the progreſs of his warlike hoſt, 
Conceal'd the wound, and, leaping from his height, 
Retir'd reluctaut from th* unfniſh'd fight. 
Divine Sarpedon with regret beheld 
Diſabled Glaucus flowly quit the field; 
His beating breaſt with generous ardour glows, 
He ſprings to fight, and flies upon the foes. 
Alcmaon firſt was doom'd his torce to feel; 
Deep in his breaſt he plung'd the pointed ſteel ; 
Then, from the yawning wound with fury tore 
The ſpear, purſued by guſhing ſtreams gf gore; 
Down ſinks the warrior with a thundering ſound, 
His brazen armour rings againſt the ground. 
Swift to the battiement the victor flies, 
Tugs with full force, and every nerve applies; 
It ſhakes ; the ponderous ſtones disjointed yield; 
The rolling ruins ſmoke along the field. 
A mighty breach appears, the walls lie bare ; 
And, like a deluge, ruſhes in the war. | 
At once buid Teucer draws the twanging bow, 
And Ajax ſends his javelin at the foe : 
Fix'd in his belt the feather'd weapon ſtood, 
And through his buckler drove the trembling wood; 
But Jove was preſent in the dire debate, 
To ſhield his offspring, and avert his fate. 
The priace gave back, not meditating flight, 
But urging vengeance and ſeverer fight ; 
Then, rais'd with hope, and fir'd with glory's 
charms, | & i} 
His fainting ſquadrons to new fury warms: 
O where, ye Lycians! is the ſtrength-you boaſt ! 
Your former fame and ancient virtue loſt ! 
The breach lies open, but your chief in vain 
Attempts alone the guarded pals to gain; 
Unite, and ſoon that hoſtile fleet ſhall fall; 
The force of powerful union conquers all. 

This juſt rebuke inflam'd the Lycian crew, 
They join, they. thicken, and th' afſault renew: 
Unmov'd th*-embodied Greeks their fury dare, 
Ard fix'd ſupport the weight of all the war; 

Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers, 


Nor the bold, Lycians force the Grecian towers. 


As, on the confines of adjoining grounds,{bounds ; 
Two ſtubborn ſwains with bluws diſpute their 
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They tug, they ſweat; but neither gain or yield, 
One. 1 inch, of the contended field: 
Thus obſtinate to death they fight, they fall: 


| Nor, theſe can keep, nor thoſe can win, the wall. 


Their-manly breaſts are pierc'd with many a wound, 


| Loud ftrokes ate heard, and rattling arms re- 


iound; ? | 
The copious ſlaughter covers all the ſhore, 
And the high ramparts drop with, human gore. 
As when two ſcales are charg'd with doubtful 


loads, b, 
From fide to fide the trembling balance nods 


(While ſome laborious matron, juſt and poor, 
With nice exactneſs weighs her woolly ſtore) 
Till, pois'd aloft, the refting beam ſuſpends .* 
Each equal weight; nor this, nor that, deſcends : 
So ſtood the war, till Hector's matchleſs might 
With Fates prevailing, turn'd the ſcale of fight. 
Fierce as a Sale ap the walls he flies, 
And fires his hoſt with loud repeated eries: 
Advance, ye Trojans,! lend your valiant hands, 
Haſte to the fleet, and toſs the blazing brands ! 
They hear, they run; and, gathering at his call, 
Raite ſcaling- engines. and aſcend the wall? 
Around the works a wood of glittering ſpears 
Shoots up, and all the riſing hoſt appears. 
A ponderous ſtone bold Hector h<ay'd to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below: 
Not two firong men th' enormous weight could 
raiſe | 
Such men as live in theſe degenerate days; 
Yet this, as eaſy as a ſwain could bear 
The ſnowy fleece, he toſs d, and ſhoek in air: 
For Jove upheld, and lighten'd of its logd  -- 
Th' unwieldy rock, the labour of a God. 
Thus arm'd, before the folded gates he came, 
Of maſſy ſubſtance, and {tupendous frame; 


| With iron bars and brazen hinges ſtrong, 


On lofty beams of ſolid timber hung: 

Then, thundering through the planks with forceful 
ſway, 

Drives tote rock ; the ſolid beams give way, 

The folds are ſhatter'd ; from the crackling door 

Leap the reſounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 

Now rutbing in, the furious chief appears, 

Gloomy as night | and ſhakes two ſhining ſpears : 

A dreadfvi gleam from his bright armour came, 

And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the living flame. 


| He moves a God, reſiſtleſs in his courſe, 


And ſeems a match for more than mortal force. 

Then pouring after, through the gaping ſpace, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place; 

The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly; 

The ſhore is heap'd with death, aud tumult reads 
the {ky. 4 , 


pio 


pF, THE ARGUMENT. * | 
The fourth Battle continued, in which Neptune offiſts the Greeks : the ae: of Tdomenens. 


N ept une, concerned for the loſs of the Grecians, upon ſeeing the fortification forced by Hector (who 


had entered the gate near the ſtation of the Ajaxes) aſſumes the ſhape of Calchas, and inſpires 
thoſe heroes to oppofe him: then, in the form of one of the generals, encourages the other Greeks 


1 


* 
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who had retired to their veſſels. The —— form their troops in a cloſe phalanx, and put a fly 
8 


'POPE'S HOMER. 


to Hector and the Trojans. Several deeds of valour are performed; Meriones, loſing his ſpear u 


the encounter, repairs to ſeek another at the tent of Idomeneus; this occafions a converſation be. 
- tween thoſe two warriors, who return together to the battle. Idomeneus fignalizes his courage 


above the reſt ; he kills Othryoneus, Aſius, and Alcathous; Deiphobus and A'neas march again 


him, and at length Idomeneus retires. Menelaus wounds Helenus, and kills Piſander. The Tr. 


jans are repulſed in the left wing; Hector ftill Keeps his ground ber the Ajaxes, till, being gi. 
d by the Locrian lingers and archers, Polydamas adviſes to call a council of war: Hector a, 


proves his advice, but goes firſt to rally the Trojans; upbraids Paris, rejoins Polydamas, meet 
Kod Ajax a 


gain, and renews the attack. n 


The eight and twentieth day ſtill continues. The ſcene is between the Grecian wall and the 


ſca-ſhore. 


Whey now the Thunderer on the ſea-beat coaſt 
Had fix*d great Hector and his conquering hoſt ; 
He left them to the Fates, in bloody fray, 
To toil and ſtruggle through the well-fought day; 
Then turn'd to Phracia from the field of fight 
Thoſe eyes that ſhed, inſufferable light: 
To where the Myſians prove their martial force, 
And hardy Thracians tame the (ſavage horſe ; 
And where the far-fam'd Hippemolgian ſtrays, 

| Renown'd for juſtice and for length of days; 
Thrice happy race! that, innocent of blood, 
From milk, innoxious, ſeek their ſimple food ; 
Jove ſees delighted; and avoids the ſcene 
Of guilty Troy, of arms, and dying men: 

- No aid, he deems, to either hoit is given, 
While his high law ſuſpends the powers of Heaven. 

Mean time the * Monarch of the watery main 
Obſerv'd the Thunderer, nor obſerv'd in vain. 

In Samothracia, on a mountain's brow, 
Whoſe waving woods o' erhung the deeps below, 
He ſate; and round him caſt his azure eyes, 
Where Ida's miſty tops confus'dly riſe; 
Below fair Ilion's glittering ſpires were ſeen, 
The crouded ſhips, ard ſable ſeas between. 
There, from the cryſtal chambers of the main 
Emerg'd, he ſate; and mourn'd his Argives ſlain. 
At Jove incens'd, with grief and fury ſtung, 
- Prone down the rocky ſteep he ruſh'd along; 
Fierce as he paſt, the lofty mountains nod, 
The foreſt ſhakes l earth trembled as he trod, 
And felt the footſteps of th' immortal God. 
From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the diſtant Ægæ ſhook. 

Far in the bay his ſhining palace ſtands, 
Eternal frame! not rais'd by mortal hands: [reins, 
This having reach'd, his braſs-hoof d ſteeds he 
Fleet as the winds, and deck'd with golden manes. 
Refulgent arms his mighty limbs intold, 
Immortal arms of adamant and gold. 

He mounts the car, the golden ſcourge applies, 
He fits ſuperior, and the chariot flies: 
His whirling wheels the glaily furface ſweep ; 
Th' enormous monſters, rolling o'er the deep, 
Gambol around him on the watery way ; 
And heavy whales in aukward meatures play : 
The ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, 
Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waves before his courſers fly: 
The wondering waters leave his axle dry, _ 

Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave ; 
Between where Tenedos the ſurges lave, | 
Ang rocky Imbrus breaks the rolling wave; 

- * Neptuits ; ö 


There the great Ruler of the azure round 
Stopp'd his ſwift chariot, and his ſteeds unbound, 
Fed with ambroſial herbage from his hand, 
And link'd their fetlocks with a golden band, 
Infrangible, immortal: there they ſtay, 

The Father of the floods purſues his way ; 
Where, like a tempeſt darkening heaven around, 
Or fiery deluge that devours the ground, 

Th' impatient Trojans, in a gloomy throng, ' 
Embattled roll'd as Hector ruſh'd along: 


| To the loud tumult and rhe barbarous cry, 


The heavens re-echo, and the ſhores reply ; 
They vow deftruction to the Grecian name, 
And in their hopes, the fleets already flame. 

But Neptune, riſing from the ſeas profound, 
The God whoſe earthquakes rock the ſolid ground, 
Now wears a mortal form; like Calchas ſeen, 
Such his loud voice, and ſuch his manly mien; 
His ſhouts inceſſant every Greek inſpire, 

But moſt the Ajaces, adding fire to fire. 

'Tis yours, O warriors, all our hopes to raiſe; 
Oh, recoile& your ancient worth and praiſe: 
Lis yours to lave us, if you ceaſe to fear; 
Flight, more than ſhameful, is deſtructive here. 
On other works though Troy with tury fall, 
And pour her armies 0'er our batter'd wall; 


There, Greece has ſtrength : but this, this part 


o' erthrown, 


Her ſtrength wete vain; I dread for you alone, 


Here Hector rages like the force of fire, 
Vaunts of his Gods, and calls high Jove his fire, 
It yet ſome heavenly Power your grace excite, 
Breathe 5 your hearts, and ſtring your arms to 
* h t, * 
Greece yet may live, her threaten'd fleet remain; 
Aud Hector's torce, and Jove's own aid, be vain: 
Then with his iceptre, that the deep controul, 
He touch d the chiefs, and ſteel'd their manlyſouls: 
Strength, not their own, the touch divine imparts, 
Prompts their light limbs, and ſwells their du- 
ing hearts. | 


| Then, as a falcon from the rocky height, 


Her quarry ſeen, impetuous at the fight 
Forth-ipringing inſtant, darts herſelf trom high, 
Shouts on the wing, and ſkims along the (ky: 
Such, and ſo ſwift, the power of Ocean flew ; 
The wide horigon ſhut him from their view. 

Th' inſpiring God, Oileus' active ſon 
Perceiv'd the tirſt, and thus to Telamon : 

Some God, my friend, ſorne God in human form 
Favouring' deſcends, and wills to ſtand the ſtorm. 
Not Calchas this, the venerable ſeer; 


Short as he turn'd, I ſaw'the Power appear : 
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> .mark'd his parting; and the ſteps he trod; 
; mers bright evidences reveals a God; 


n be. Nn now ſome energy divine I ſhare, 
urge And ſeem to walk on wings, and tread in air! 
gaink With equal ardour (Telamon returns) 

Ti My foul is kindled, and my boſom burns: 

g pal. ew riſing ſpirits all my force alarm, 

vr ap. aft each impatient limb, and brace my arm. 


his ready arm, unthinking, ſhakes the dart ; 
he blood pours back, and fortifies my heart ; 
Singly, methinks, yon towering chief I meet, 
nd ſtretch the dreadful Hector at my feet. 
Full of the God that urg'd their burning breaſt, - 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth expreſs'd. 
Neptune mean while the routed Greeks inſpir'd, 
Who, breathleſs, pale, with length of labours tir'd, 
Pant in the ſhips; while Troy to conqueſt calls, 
And ſwarms victorious o'er their yielding walls: 
Trembling before th* impending ſtorm they lie, 
While tears of rage. ſtand burning in their eye. 
Greece ſunk they thought, and this their. fatal 
hour: | 
But breathe new courage as they feel the power. 
Teucer and Leitus firſt his words excite ; 
Then ſtern Peneleus riſes to the fight; 
Thoas, Deipyrus, in arms renown'd, 
And Merion next, th* impulſive fury found; 
Laſt Neſtor's ſon the ſame bold ardour takes, 
While thus the God the martial fire awakes: 
Oh laſting infamy, oh dire diſgrace, 
To chiefs of vigorous youth and manly race ! 
I trutted in the Gods, and you, to ſee 
Brave Greece victorious, and her navy free : 
Ah no---the glorious combat you difclaim, 
And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
; Heavens ! what a prodigy theſe eyes ſurvey, 
Unſeen, unthought, till this amazing day ! 


re. Fly we at length from Troy's oft-conquer'd bands? 
And falls our fleet by ſuch inglorious hands ? 
A rout undiſciplin'd, a ſtraggling train, 

part Not born to glories of the duſty plain; 
Like frighted fawns, from hill to hill purſued, 

e. A prey to every ſavage of the wood: 

Shall thete, fo late who trembled at your name, 
fre, lavade your camps, involve your ſhips in flame ? 
e, Achange ſo ſhameful, ſay, what cauſe has wrought? 
as The ſoldier's baſeneſs, or the general's fault? 

Fools ! will ye periſh for your leader's vice ; 
ain; The purchaſe infamy, and life the price? 
in: Lis not your cauſe, Achilles' injur'd fame: 
ou, Another's is the crime, but yours the ſhame. 
bal: Grant that our chief offend through rage or luſt, 
arts, WH Muſt you be cowards if your king's unjuſt ? 
dar Frevent this evil, and your country ſave : 
Small thought retrieves the ſpirits of the brave. 
Think, and ſabdue | on daſtards dead to fame 
1 waſte no anger, for they feel no ſhame : 
zh, but you, the pride, the flower of all our hoſt, 
| My heart weeps blood to ſee your glory loſt ! 
| Nor deem this day, this battle, all you loſe ; 
A day more black, a fate more vile, enſues, 
Let each reflect, who prizes fame or breath, 
Ou endleſs infamy, on inſtant death, 
form {MW Tor lo! the fated time, th* appointed ſhore ; 
rm. Mark! the gates burſt, the brazen barriers roar ! 


Impetuous Hector thunders at the wall; | 
The hour, the ſpot, to conquer, or to fall, 


— 
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| Theſe words the Grecian's'-fainting hearts in- 
ſpire, ; ? tA 

And liſtening armies catch the godlike fire. 


Fix'd at his poſt was each bold Ajax found, | 
With well-rang*d ſquadrons ſtrongly circled round: 


So cloſe their order, ſo diſpos'd their fight, 


As Pallas' ſelf might view with fix'd delight; 
Or had the God of War inclin'd his eyes, 

The God of War had own'd a juſt ſurprize. | 
A choſen phalanx, firm, reſolv'd as fate, 
Deſcending Hector and his battle wait, 

An iron ſcene gleams dreadful o'er the fields, 
Armour in armour lock'd, and ſhields in ſhields, 
Spears lean on ſpears, on targets targets throng, 


| Helms ſtuck to helms, and man drove man along. 


The floating plumes unnumber'd wave above, / 
As when an earthquake ſtirs the nodding grove; - 
And, level'd at the ſkies with pointing rays, 
Their brandiſh'd lances at each motion blaze. 
Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 
The cloſe-compacted legions urg'd their way: 
Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy ; 
"Troy charg'd the firſt, and Hector firſt of Troy. 
As trom ſome mountain's craggy forehead torn, 
A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne 
(Which from the ſtubborn ſtone a torrent rends) - 
Precipitate the ponderous maſs deſcends : | 
From ſteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds ; 
At every ſhock the crackling wood reſounds; 
Still gathering force, it ſmokes; and, urg'd amain; 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to 
the plain: {prov'd, 
There ſtops— So Hector. Their whole torce be 
Reſiſtleſs when he rag'd, and when he ſtopt, un- 
mov' d. 

On him the war is bent, the darts are ſhed, 
And all their faulchions wave around his head: 
Repuls'd he ſtands, nor from his ſtand retizes ; 
But with repeated ſhouts his army fires, 

Trojans ! be firm; this arm thall make your way 
Through yon ſquare body, and that black array. 
Stand; and my ſpear ſhall rout their ſcattering 
power, N * 
Strong as they ſeem, embattled like a tower. 
For he that Juno's heavenly boſom warms, 
The firſt of Gods, this day inſpires our arms. 
He aid, and rouz'd the ſoul in every breaſt; 
Urg'd with deſire of fame, beyond the reſt, 


| Forth march'd Deiphobus ; but, marching held 
| Before his wary fteps his ample ſhield. 1 


Bold Merion aim'd a ſtroke (nor aim'd it wide) 

The glittering javelin pierc'd the tough b 

But piere'd not through: unfaithful to his hand, 

The point broke ſhort, and ſparkled in the ſand. 

The Trojan warrior, touch'd with timely fear, 

On the rais'd orb to diſtance bore the ſpear : 

The Greek retreating mourn'd his fruſtrate blow 

And _— the treacherous lance that ſpar'd a 
oe: | 

Then to the ſhips with ſurly ſpeed he went, 


To teek a ſurer javelin in his tent. 


Mean while with riſing rage the battle glows; 


The tumult thickens, and the clamour 
| By Teucer's arm the warlike Imbrius bleeds, 


The ſon of Mentor, rich in generous ſteeds. 
Exe yet to Troy the ſons of Greece were led + 


In fair Pedzus' yerdant paſtures bred, 


* 
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The youth had dwelt; remote 8 alarms, 
And bleſs'd in bright Medeficaſte's on! 5 
(This nymph, the fruit of Priam's raviſh'd joy, 
Ally'd the warrior to the houſe of Troy.) 
To Troy, when glory call'd his arms, he came, 
And match'd the braveſt of her chiets in fame: 

With Priam's ſons, a guardian of the throne, 

He liv'd, belov'd and honour'd as his own.” 

Him Teucer pierc'd between the throat and ear: 

He groans beneath the Telamonian ſpear. 

As from ſome far-ſeen mountain's airy crown, 

Subdued by ſteel, a tall aſh tumbles down, 

And ſoils its verdant treſſes on 1 : 

So falls the youth; his arms the fall reſound. 

Then Teucer ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 

From HeQor's hand a ſhining javelin fled: 

He ſaw, and ſhunn'd the death; the forceful dart 
Sung on, and pierc'd Amphimachus's heart, 
Cteatus' ſon, of Neptunie's forceful line; 

Vain was his courage, and his race divine! 
Proſtrate he falls; his clanging arms reſound, 

And his broad buckler thunders on the, ground. 
To ſeize his beamy helm the victor flies, 
And juſt had faſten'd on the dazzling prize, 
When Ajax' manly arm a javelin flung; ' 

Full on the ſhield's round boſs the weapon rung; 
He felt the ſhock, nor more was doom'd to feel, 
Secure in mail, and ſheath'd in ſhining ſteel. 
Repuls'd, he yields; the victor Greeks obtain 
The ſpoils conteſted, and bear off the ſlain. 
Between'the leaders of th' Athenian line 
(Stichius the brave, Meneſtheus the divine) 
Deplor'd Amphimachus, ſad object! lies; 
Inbrius remains the fierce Ajaces' prize. 

As two grim lions bear acrols the lawn, 
Snatch'd from devouring hounds, a flaughter'd 

fan, lg H 
In their fell jaws high- lifting through the wood, 
And ſprinkling all the ſhrubs with drops of blood; 
So theſe the chief: great Ajax from the dead 
Srips his bright arms, Oileus lops his head: 
Toſs'd like a ball, and whirl'd in air away, 

At Hector's feet the gory viſage lay. 

The God of Ocean, fir d with ſtern diſdain, 
And pierc'd with ſorrow for his { grandſon flain, 
Inſpires the Grecian hearts, confirms their hands, 
And breathes deſtruction on the Trojan bands, 
Swift as a whirlwind ruſhing to the fleet, 

He finds the lance-fam'd Idomen of Crete : 

His penſive brow the generous care expreſt 

With which a wounded foldier touch'd his breaſt, 
"Whom in the chance of war a javelin tore, 

And his fad comrades from the battle bore ; 

Him to the ſurgeons of the camp he ſent ; 

That office paid, he iſſued from his tent, 

Fierce for the fight; to whom the God 
In Thoas' voice, Andremon's valiant fon, 

Who rul'd where Calydon's white rocks ariſe, 
And Pleuron's chalky cliffs emblaze the ſkies: 

Where's now th* imperious vaunt, the daring 

Of Greece victorious, and proud Ilion loſt ! ſboaſt, 
To whom the king: On Greece no blame be 

thrown, 5 

Arms are her trade, and war is all her own. 

Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains 

Nor fear with-holds, norſhameful floth detains. 


$ arphinachys, 
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| Nor truſt the dart, nor aim th* uncertain ſpear, 
Yet hand to hand I fight, and ſpoil the ſlain; 


| 


; 
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| And thence theſe trophies and theſe arms 1 gain. 


. 
* 


And high-hung ſpears, and ſliields that flant 
with gold. ? 


In that ſharp ſervice; ſingled from the reſt, 


— 


No force, no firmneſs, the pale coward ſhows; 


HOMER. 

"Tis Heaven, alas! and Jove's all- powerful 
That far, far diſtant from our native home "ay 
Wills us to fall, inglorious! Oh my friend! 
Once foremoſt in the fight, ſtill prone to lend 
Or arms, or counſels, now perform thy beſt, 


And what thou canſt not fingly, urge the reſt, 


Thus he; and thus the God, whoſe force can 


The ſolid globe's eternal baſis ſhake: _ [make 


Ah! never may he ſee his native land, | 
But feed the vultures on this hateful ſtrand, 
Who ſeeks ignobly in his ſhips to ſtay, 


Nor dares to combat on this ſignal day! 


For this, behold ! in horrid arms I ſhine, 
And urge thy ſoul to rival acts with mine: 
Together let us battle on the plain; 


Two, not the worſt ; nor ev'n this ſuccour vain: 


Not vain the weakeſt, if their force unite ; 
But ours, the braveit have confeſs'd in fight. 

This ſaid, he ruſhes where the combat burns; 
Swift to his tent the Cretan king returns: 
From thetzee, two javelins glittering in his hand, 
And clad in arms that lighten'd all the ſtrand, 
Fierce on the foe th* impetuous hero drove; 
Like lightning burſting trom the arm of Jove, 
Which to pale man the wrath of Heaven declares 
Or terriſies th' offending world with wars; 

In ſtreamy ſparkles, kindling all the ſkies, 
From pole to pole the trail of glory flies. 

Thus his bright armour o'er the dazzled throng 
Gleam'd dreadful, as the monarch flaſh'd along, 

Him near his tent, Meriones attends; | | 
Whom thus he queſtions : Ever. beſt of friends 
O (ay, in every art of battle ſkill'd, | 
What holds thy courage from ſo brave a field? 
On ſome important meſſage art thou bound, 

Or bleeds my friend by ſome unhappy wound? 
Inglorious here, my ſoul abhors to ſtay, 
And glows with proſpects of th* approaching day, 

O prince ! (Meriones replies) whoſe care 
Lead forth th* embattled ſons of Crete to war; 
This ſpeaks my grief; this headleſs lance 4 wieid; 
The reſt lies rooted in a Trojan ſhield. 

To whom the Cretan : Enter, and receive 
The wanted weapons ; thoſe my tent can give; 
Spears I have ftore (and Trojan lances all) 
That ſhed a luſtre round th' illumin'd wall. 
Though I, diſdainful of the diſtant war, 


Enter, and ſee on heaps the helmets roll'd, 


Nor vain (ſaid Merion) are our martial toils; 
We too can boaſt of no ignoble ſpoils, 
But thoſe my ſhip contains; whence diſtant far, 
I fight conſpicuous in the van of war. 
What need I more ? if any Greek there be 
Who knows not Merion, I appeal to thee. 

To this Idomeneus: The fields of fight 
Have prov'd thy valour, and unconquer'd might: 
And were ſome ambuſh for the foes defign'd, 
Ev'n there, thy courage would not lag behind. 


The fear of each, or valour, ſtands confeſt, 


He ſhifts his place; his colour comes and goes; 
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A dropping ſweat ereeps cold on every part, 
Againſt his boſom beats his 3 heart; 
Terror and death in his wild eye balls ſtare; 
With chattering teeth he ſtands, and ſtiffening © 
And looks a bloodleſs image of deſpair! [hair, 
Not ſo the brave l- ſtill dauntleſs, till the ſame, 
Unchang'd his colour, and unmov'd his frame; 
compos d his thought, determin'd is his eye, 

And fix'd his ſoul, to conquer or to die: 

If aught diſturb the tenour of his breaſt. 

Tis but the wiſh to ſtrike before the reſt. 

In ſuch aſſays thy blameleſs worth is known, 
And every art of dangerous war thy own. 

By chance of fight whatever wounds you bore, 
Thoſe wounds were glorious all, and ail before ; 
Such as may teach, twas ſtill thy brave delight 
T” oppoſe thy boſom where the foremoſt fight. 
But why, like infants, cold to honour's charms, 
Stand we to talk, when glory calls to arms? 
Go---from my conquer'd ſpears the choiceft take, 
And tu their owners ſend them nebly back. 

Swift as the word bold Merion ſnatch'd a ſpear, 
And breathing ſlaughter follow'd to the war. 
80 Mars armipotent invades the plain 
(The wide deſtroyer of the race of man). 

Terrar, his beſt-lov'd ſon, attends his courſe, 
Arm'd with ſtern boldneſs, and enormous force; 
The pride of haughty warriors to confound, 

And lay the ſtrength of tyrants on the ground 
Fram Thrace they fly, call'd to the dire alarms 
Of warring Phlegyians, and Ephyrian arms; 
Invok'd by both, relentleſs, they diſpoſe 

To theſe glad conqueſt, murderous rout to thoſe. 
So march'd the leaders of the Cretan train, 

And their bright arms ſhot horror o'er the plain. 

Then firſt ſpake Merion: Shall we join the 
Or combat in the eentre of the fight?  [right, 
Or to the left our wanted ſaccour lend? 
Hazard and fame all parts alike attend. 

Not in the centre (Idomen reply'd) : 

Our ableſt chiefrains the main battle guide ; 
Each godlike Ajax makes that poſt his care, 

And gallant Teucer deals deſtruction there: 
Skill'd, or with ſhafts to gall the diſtant field, 
Or bear cloſe battle on the ſounding ſhield. 
Theſe can the rage of haughty Hector tame: 

Sate in their arms, the navy fears no flame ; 

Till Tove himſelf deſcends, his bolts to ſhed, 

And hurl the blazing ruin at our head. 

Great muſt he be, of more than human birth, 
Nor feed like mortals on the fruits of carth, 

Him neither rocks can cruſh, nor ſteel can wound, 
Whom Ajax fells not on th' enſanguin'd ground: 
Jn ſtanding fight he mates Achilles' force, 
Excell'd alone in ſwiftneſs in the courſe. 


Then to the left our ready arms apply, 


And live with glory, or with glory die. 

He ſaid; and Merion to th? appointed place, 
Fierce as the God of battles, urg'd his pace. 
Soon as the foe the ſhining chiefs beheld 
Ruth like a fiery torrent o'er the field, 

Their force embodied in a tide they pour; 

The rifing combat ſounds along the ſhore. 
As warring winds, in Sirius ſultry reign, 

From different quarters ſweep the ſandy plain; 
On every fide the duſty whirlwindes riſe, 

And the dry fields are lifted to the Kies ; 


| 
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Thus, by deſpair, hope, rage, together driven, 
Met the black hoſts, and, meeting, darken'd hea- 


| ven. = 
All dreadful glar'd the iron face of war, 
Briſtled with upright ſpears, that flaſh'd afar; 


Dire was the gleam of breaſt-plates, helms, and 


ſhields, * | 


And poliſh'd arms emblaz'd the flaming fields; 


Tremenduous ſcene ! that general horror gave, 
But touch'd with joy the boſoms of the brave. 
Saturn's great tons in fierce contention vy'd, 
And crouds of heroes in their anger dy'd. 
The Sire of earth and heaven, by Thetis won, 
To crown witk glory Peleus' godlike ſon; 
Will'd not deſtruction to the Grecian powers, 
But ſpar'd a while the deſtin'd Trojan towers: 
While Neptune, riſing from his azure main, 
Warr'd on the King of Heaven with ſterndiſdain, 
And breath'd revenge, and fir'd the Greciantrain. 
Gods of one ſource, of one ethereal race, | 


Alike divine, and heaven their native place; 


But Jove the greater; firſt-born of the ſkies, 
And more than men, or Gods, ſupremely wiſe. 
For this, of Jove's ſuperior might afraid, 
Neptune in human form conceal'd his aid. 
Theſe powers infold the Greek and Trojan train 
In War and Difcord's adamantine chain, * 
Indiſſolubly ſtrong; the fatal tye | 
Is ſtretch'd on both, and, cloſe· compell'd, they die. 
Dreadful in arms, and grown in combats grey, 
The bold Idomeneus controls the day. 
Firſt by his hand Othryoneus was ſlain, 
SwelPd with falſe hopes, with mad ambition vain! 
Call'd by the voice-of war to martial fame, 
From high Cabeſus' diſtant walls he came; 
Caffandra's love he ſought, with boaſts of power, 
And promisꝰd conqueſt was the proffer'd dower. 
The king conſented, by his vaunts abus'd, 
The king conſented, but the Fates refus d. 
Proud of himſelf, and of th* imayin'd bride. 
The field he meaſur'd, with a larger ftride. 
Him, as he ſtalk'd, the Cretan javelin found; 
Vain was his breaft-plate to repel the wound: 
His dream of glory loft, he plung'd to hell: 
His arms reſounded as the boaſter fell. 
The great Idomeneus beftrides the dead; 
And thus (he cries) behold thy promiſe ſped ? 
Such is the help thy arms to Ilion bring, 
And ſuch the contract of the Phrygian king! 


Our offers now, illaſtrjous prince ! receive ; 


For ſuch an ad what will not Argos give? 
To conquer Troy, with ours thy forces join, 
And count Atrides' faireſt daughter thine. 
Mean time, on farther methods to adviſe, 
Come, follow to the fleet thy yew allies; 


There hear what Greece has on her part to ſay. 


He ſpoke, and dragg'd the gory corſe away. 
This Afius view'd, unable to contain, 

Before his chariot warring on the plain; 

(His crowded courſers, to his ſquire conſign'd, 

Impatient panted on his neck behind) | 

To vengeance riſing with a ſudden ſpring, 

He hop'd the conqueſt of the Cretan King. 

The wary Cretan, as his foe drew near, | 

Full on his throat diſcharg'd the forceful ſpear; 


Beneath the chin the point was ſeen to glide, - 


And glitter'd, extant at the farther fide, 
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As when the mountain oak, IR 

Or pine, fit maſt for ſome great admiral, 

Groans to the oft-heav'd ax, with many a wound, 

Then ſpreads a length of ruin o'er the ground: 

So ſunk proud Aſius in that dreadful day, 

And ſtretch'd before his much-lov'd courſers lay. 

He grinds the duſt diſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
fierce in death, lies foaming on the ſhore, 

Bepriv'd of motion, ſtiff with ſtupid fear, 

Stands all aghaſt his trembling charioteer, 

Nor ſhuns the foe, nor turns the ſteeds away, 

But falls transfix'd. an unreſiſting prey: 

Pierc'd by Antilochus, he pants beneath 

The ſtately car, and labours out his breath. 

Thus Afius' ſteeds (their mighty maſter gone) 

Remain the prize of Neſtor's youthful ſon. 

- _ Stabb'd at the fight, Deĩphobus drew nigh, 
And made with force the vengeful weapon fly. 
The Cretan ſaw ; and, ſtooping, caus'd to glance 
From his ſlope ſhield the diſappointed lance. 
Beneath the ſpacious targe (a blazing round, 
Thick with buli-hides and brazen orbits bound, 
On his rais'd arm by two ſtrong braces ftay'd) 
He lay collected in defenſive ſhade ; | 
O'er his ſafe head the javelin idly ſurg, 

And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 
Ev'n then, the ſpear the vigorous arm confeſt, 
And pierc'd obliquely king Hypſenor's breaſt : 

Warm' d in his liver, to the ground it bore 

The chief, his people's guardian pow no more 
Not unattended: (the proud Trojan cries) 

Nor unreveng'd, lamented Afins lies: [play'd, 

For thee though hell's black portals ſtand diſ- 
This mate ſhall joy thy melancholy ſhade. 

Heart-piercing anguiſh, at the haughty boaſt, 
Touch'1 every Greek, but Neſtor's ſon the moſt. 
Griev'd as he was, his pious arms attend, 
And his broad buckler ſhields his ſlaughter'd 
Till ſad Meciſtheus and Alaſtor bore {friend ; 
His honour'd body to the tented ſhore. 

Nor yet from fight Idomeneus withdraws: 
Reſolv'd to periſh in his country's cauſe, | 
Or find ſome foe, whom heaven and he ſhall doom 
To wail his fate in death's eternal gloom, 

He ſees Alcathous in the front aſpire : 

Great Æſyetes was the hero's fire : 

His ipouſe Hippodame, divinely fair, 

Anchiſes' eldeſt hope, and darling care; 

Who charm'd her parent's and her huſband's heart, 

With beauty, ſenſe, and every work of art: 

He once, of Ilion's youth, the lovelieſt boy, 

The faireſt ſhe, of all the fair of Troy. 

By Neptune now the hapleſs hero dies, 

Who covers with a cloud thoſe beauteous eyes, 

And fetters every limb : yet, bent to-meet 

His fate, he ſtands; nor ſhuns the lance of Crete. 

Fixt as ſome column, or deep-rooted oak, 

(mn winds fleep) his breaſt receiv'd the 
e I 


Before the ponderous ſtroke his corſelet yields, 

Long us'd to ward the death in fighting fields. 

The riven armour ſends a jarring ſound : 

His labouring, heart heaves with ſo ſtrong a 
bou {wound : 

The long lance ſhakes, and vibrates in the 

Faſt-flowing from its ſource, as prone he lay, - 


Life's purple tide impetuous guſh'd away. | 


| Alone, with venturous arms, the king of Crete; 
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Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold; 


POPE'S HOMER. 


Then Idomen, inſulting o'er the ſain; 
Behold, Deiphobus ! nor vaunt in vain : 
See ! on one Greek three Trojan ghoſts attend, 
This, my third victim, to _ ſhades I ſend. 
Approaching now, thy boaſted might approve, 
And try io peared of the ſeed of ſove. 
From Jove, enamour'd on a mortal dame, 
Great Minos, guardian of his country, came : 
Deucalion, blameleſs prince! was Minos' heir; 
His firſt- born I, the third from Jupiter : 

O'er ſpacious Crete and her bold ſons I reign, 
And thence my ſhips tranſport me through the 
main: Tm 

Lord of a hoſt, o'er all my hoſt I ſhine, 
A ſcourge to thee, thy father and thy line. 
The Trojan heard ; uncertain, or to meet 


Or ſeek auxiliar force ; at length decreed 

To call ſome hero to the deed, 

Forthwith ATZneas riſes to his thought: 

For him, in Troy's remoteſt lines he ſought ; 

Where he, incens'd at partial Priam, ſtands, 

And ſees ſuperior poſts in meaner hands. 

To him, ambitious of ſo great an aid, 

The bold Deiphobus approach'd, and ſaid: 

Now Trojan prince, employ thy pious arms, 

It e'er thy botum felt fair honour's charms. 

Alcathoũs dies, thy brother and thy friend 

Come, and the warrior's lov'd remains defend. 

Beneath his cares thy early youth was train'd, 

One table fed you, and one roof contain'd. . 

This deed to fierce Idomeneus we owe ; 

Haſte, and revenge it on th' inſulting foe. 
ZEneas heard, and for a ſpace reſign'd 

To tender pity all his manly mind ; 


Then, riſing in his rage, he burns to fight: e 
The Greek awaits him, with collected might. ad pie 
As the fell boar on ſome rough mountain's head, e ſon 
Arm'd with wild terrors, and to ſlaughter bred, Id gna 
When the Þud ruſtics riſe, and ſhout from far, Nor k 
Artends the tumult, and expects the war ; gb-th1 
O'er his bent back the briſtly honours riſe, golde 
Fires ſtream in lightning from his ſanguine eyes; ruin d 
His foaming tuſks both Sos and men engage, Now, 
But moft his hunters rouze his mighty rage : lain 
So ſtood Idomenens, his javelin ſhook, iphob 
And met the Trojatt with a lowering look. - 27 
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Antilochus, Deipyrus, were near, 

The youthful offspring of the God of war, 
Merion, and Aphareus, in field renawn'd: 
To theſe the warrior ſent his voice around: 
Fellows in arms your timely aid unite; - 
Lo, great Anas ruſhes to the fight: 


He freſh in youth, and 1 in arms grown old. 
Elſe ſhould this hand, this hour, decide the rife, 
The great diſpute, of glory, or of liſe. 

He ſpoke ; and all as with one ſoul obey'd; 
Their lifted bucklers caſt a dreadful ſhade 
Around the chief. Æneas too demands 
Th' afliſting forces of his native lands: 
Paris, Deiphebus, Ajenor join; 

(Co-aids and captains of the Trojan line) 

In order follow all th' embodied train, 

Like Ida's flocks proceeding o'er the plain; 

Before his fleecy care, erect and bold. 
Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold.: 
% 


ps © 


— 


ich joy the ſwaiti ſurveys them, as he leads 
o the 2 fountains, through the well-known 
me 
p joys Eneas, as his native band | | 
oves on in rank, and ſtretches o'er the land. 
Round dead Alcatheis now the battle roſe ; 
every ſide the ſteely circle grows; ring, 
ow batter'd breaſt-plates and hack'd helmets 
nd o'er their heads unheeded javelins ſing. 
bove the reſt two towering chiefs appear, 
ere great Idomeneus, Aneas here. 
ke Gods of war, diſpenſing fate, they ſtood, © 
ad burn'd to drench the ground with mutual 
' blood. 
e Trojan weapon whizz'd along in air, 
he Cretan ſaw, and ſhunn'd the brazen ſpear : 
nt from an arm ſo ſtrong, the miſſive wood 
uck deep in earth, and quiver'd where it ſtood. 
t Oenomas receiv'd the Cretan's ſtroke, 
ie forceful ſpear his hol low corſelet broke, 
ripp'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 
nd roll'd the ſmoking entrails to the ground. 
retch'd on the plain, he ſobs away his breath, 
| furions graſps the bloody duſt in death. 
We victor from his breaſt, the weapon tears; _ 
lis ſpoils he could not, for the ſhower of ſpears.) 
hough.now unfit an active war to wage, 
avy with cumberous arms, ſtiff with cold age, 
$ liſtleſs limbs unable for the courſe ; 
ſtanding fight he yet maintains his force : 
ll, faint with labour, and by foes repell'd,” 
tir'd ſlew ſteps he drags from off the field. 
Deiphobus beheld him as he paſt, 
nd, fir d with hate, a parting javelin caſt : 
de javelin err'd, but held its courſe along, 
id pierc'd 22 the brave and young: 
e ſon of Mars fell gaſping on the ground, 
d gnaſh'd the duſt all bloody with his wound. 
Nor knew the furious father of his fall ; 
gh-thron'd amidſt the great Olympian hall, 
golden clouds th' immortal ſynod fate ; 
tain'd from bloody war by Jove and Fate. 
Now, where in duſt the breathleſs hero lay, 
r{lain Aſcalaphus commenc'd the fray. 
iphobus to ſeize his helmet flies, 
d from his temples rends the glittering prize ; 
liant as Mars, Meriones drew near, 
ad on his loaded arm diſcharg'd his ſpear : 
drops the weight; diſabled with the pain; 
e hollow helmet rings againſt the plain. 
ift as a vulture leaping on his prey, 
dm his torn arm the Grecian rent away 
e reeking javelin, arid rejoin'd his friends. 
wounded brother good Polites tends ; 
dund his waiſt his pious arms he threw, 
d from the rage of combat gently drew: 
m his ſwift courſers, on his Iplendid car, 
pt from the leſſening thunder of the war; 
Troy they drove him, groafiing from the ſhore, 
id ſprinkling, as he paſs'd, the ſands with gore. 
leanwhile freſh laughter bathes the ſanguine 


ground, , 
aps fall on heaps, and heaven and earth refound. 
d Aphareus by great Æneas bled ; 


tow'rd the chief he turn'd his daring head, 
pierc'd his throat; the bending head, depreſt 


eath his helmet, nod hi ; 
$7 elmet, nods — is breaſt; 
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His ſhield revers'd o'er the fall'n warrior lies; 
And everlaſting lumber ſeals his eyes. 
Antilochus, as Thoon turn'd him round, 
Tranſpierc'd his back with a diſhoneſt wound: 
The hollow vein that to the neck extends 
Along the chine, his eager javelin rends: 
Supine he falls; and to his ſocial train 
Spreads his imploring arms, but ſpreads in vain, 
Th' exulting victor, leaping where he lay, 
From his broad ſhoulders tore the ſpoils away; 
His time obſerv'd ; for, clos'd by foes around, 
On all ſides thick, the peals of arms reſound. 
His ſhield, emboſs'd; the ringing ſtorm ſyuſtzins; 
But he impervious and antouctyd remains. ms 
(Great Neptune*s care preſerv'd from hoſtile rage 
This youth, the joy of Neſtor's glorious age) 

In arms intrepid, with the firft be fought; 

Fac'd every foe; and every danger ſought ; 

His winged lance, refiftle's as the wind, 

Obeys each motion of the maſter's mind; 

Reſtleſs it flies, impatient to he free, 

And meditates the diſtant enemy, 

The ſon of Aſius, Adamas, drew near, 

And ſtruck his target with the brazen ſpear; 
Fierce in his front: but Neptune wards the blow, 
And blunts the javelin of th” eluded foe. 

In the broad buckler half the weapon ſtood ; 
Splintet'd on earth flew half the broken wood. 
Difarm'd, he mingled in the Trojan crew; 

But Merion's ſpear o'ertook him as he flew, 

Deep in the belly's rim an entrance found; 
Where ſharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. 
Bending, he fell, and doubled to the ground, 

Lay 22 - Thus an ox; in fetters ty'd, 

While death's ſtrong pangs diſtend his labouring 
His bulk enormous on the field diſplays; fide, 
His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life de- 
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The ſpear, the conquetor from his body drew, 
And death's dim ſhadows ſwam before his view. 
Next brave Deipyrus in duſt was laid : 
King Helenus wav'd high the Thracian blade, 
And ſmote his temples; with an arm ſo ſtrong, 
The helm fell off, and roll'd amid the throng : 
There, for fome luckier Greek it reſts a prize; 
For dark in death the godlike owner lies 
Raging with grief, great Menelaiis burns, 
And, fraught with vengeance, to the victor turns; 
That ſhook the ponderous lance, in act to throw; 
And this ſtbod adverſe with the bended bow : 
Full on his breaſt the Trojan arrow fell, 
But harmleſs bounded from the plated ſteel. 
As on ſome ample barn's well-harden'd floor, 
(The winds collected at each open door) | 
While the broad fan with force is whirl'd around, 
Light leaps the golden gtain, reſulting from the 

und : | 


So from the ſteel that guards Atrides“ heart, 
Repell'd to diſtance flies the bounding dart. 
Atrides, watchful of th* unwary foe, {bow, 
Pierc'd with his lance the hand that graſp'd the 
And nail'd it to the eugh: the wounded hand 
Trail'd the lotig lance that mark'd with blood the 
But good Agenor gently from the wound ({fſand. 
The fpear ſolicits, and the bandage bound; 

A ſling's ſoft woal, ſnatch'd from a ſoldier's ſide, 


At once the tent and ligature OE 
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Behold ! Piſander, urg'd by Fate's decree, 
Springs through the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 
Great Menelaũs ! to enhance thy fame; 
High-towering in the front, the warrior came. 
Firſt the ſharp lance was by Atrides thrown ; 
The lance far diſtant by the winds was blown. 
Nor pierc'd Piſander through Atrides' ſhield ; 
Piſander's ſpear fell ſhiver'd on the field. 

Not ſo diſcourag'd, to the future blind, 

Vain dreams of conqueſt ſwell his haughty mind ; 
Dauntleſs he ruſhes where the Spartan lord 

Like lightning brandiſh'd his far-beaming ſword, 

His left arm high oppos'd the ſhining ſhield: 
His tight, beneath, the cover'd pole-ax held 

An olive's cloudy grain the handle made, 

iſtin& with ſtuds ; and brazen was the blade); 
This on the helm diſcharg'd a noble blow ; 

The plume dropt nodding to the plain below, 
Shorn from the creſt. Atrides wav'd his ſteel : 
Deep 2 his front the weighty faulchion 


ell; 

The craſhing bones before its force gave way; 
In duſt and blood the groaning hero lay; 
Forc'd from their ghaffly orbs, and ſpouting gore, 
The clotted eye · balls tumble on the ſhore, h 
The fierce Atrides ſpurn'd him as he bled, 
Tore off his arms, and, loud-exulting, ſaid: 

Thus, Trojans, thus, at length be taught to 
O race perfidious, who delight in war ! [fear ; 


Already noble deeds ye have perform'd, 


A. princeſs rapt tranſcends a navy ſtorm'd : 
ſuch bold feats your impious might approve, 


1 
e Without th* aſſiſtance, or the fear, of Jove. 
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The violated rites, the raviſh'd dame, f 

Our heroes ſlaughter'd, and our ſhips on flame, 

* on crimes ſhall bend your glory 
own, 

And whelm in ruins yon flagitious town. 


O thou, great Father! Lord of earth and ſkies, 


Above the thought of man] ſapremely wile ! 

If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 

From whence this favour to an impious foe, 

A godleſs crew, abandon'd and unjuſt, 

Still breathing rapine, violence, and luſt ? 

The beſt of things, beyond their meaſure, cloy ; 

Sleep's balmy bleſſing, love's endearing joy; 

The feaſt, the dance ; whate'er mankind deſire, 

Ev*n the ſweet charms of ſacred numbers tire. 

But Troy for ever reaps a dire delight 

In thirſt of ſlaughter, and in luſt of fight. 

This ſaid, he ſeiz'd (while yet the carcaſs 

heav'd) | 

The bloddy armour, which his train receiv'd : 

Then ſudden mix'd among the warring crew, 

And the bold ſon of Pylæmenes flew, 

Harpalion had through Aſia travell'd far, 

Following*his martial father to the war ; 

Through filial love he left his native ſhore, 

Never, ah never, to behold it more ! 

His unſucceſsful ſpear he chanc'd to fling 

Againſt the target of the Spartan king ; 

Thus of his lance diſarm'd, from death he flies, 

And turns around his apprehenſive eyes. 

Him, through the hip tranſpiercing as he fled, 

The ſhaft of Merion mingled with the dead. 

Beneath the bone the glancing point deſcends, 

Aud, driving down, the ſwelling bladder reuds ; 
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The penſive father, father now no more 


| Bias and great Meneitheus at their head. 
. Meges the ſtrong the Epeian bands controll'd, 


Sunk in his ſad companions arms he lay; 
And in ſhort pantings ſobb'd his ſoul away; 
(Like ſome vile worm extended on the ground) 
While life's red torrent guſh'd from out th 
wound. 
Him on his car the Paphlagonian train 
In flow proceſſion bore from off the plain. 


Attends the mournful pomp along the ſhore; 
And unavailing tears profuſely ſhed ; 
And, unreveng'd, deplor'd his offspring dead. 
Paris from far the moving fight beheld, 
With pity ſoften'd, and with fury ſwell'd; 
His honour'd hoſt, a youth of matchleſs grace, 
And lov'd of all the Paphlagonian race; 
With his full ſtrength he bent his angry bow, 
And wing'd the feather'd vengeance at the foe, 
A chief there was, the brave Euchenor nam'd, 
For riches much, and more for virtue fara'd, 
Who held his ſeat in Corinth's ſtately tow; 
Polydus” ſon, a ſeer of old renown. | 
Oft had the father told his early doom, 
By arms abroad, or ſlow diſeaſe at home: 
He climb'd his veſſel, prodigal of breath, 
And choſe the certain, glorious path to death, 
Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went ; 
The foul came iſſuing at the narrow vent; 
His limbs, unnerv'd, drop uſeleſs on the ground 
And everlaſting darkneſs ſhades him round. 
Nor knew great Hector how his legions yield 
(Wrapt in the cloud and tumult of the field); 
Wide on the left the force of Greece command 
And conqueſt hovers o'er th* Achaian bands: 
With ſuch a tide ſuperior virtue ſway'd, 
And he “ that ſhakes the ſolid earth, gave aid, 
But in the centre Hector fix'd remain'd, 
Where firſt the gates were forc'd and bulwit 
ain'd ; 
There, < the margin of the hoary deep, 
(Their naval ſtation where th' Ajaces keep, 
And where low walls confine the beating tide 
Whoſe humble barrier ſcarce the foe divides; 
Where late in fight, both foot and horſe engag 
And all the thunder of the battle rag'd) 
There join'd, the whole Bceotian ſtrength remi 
The proud lonians with their (weeping trains, 
Locrians and Phthians, and th* Epœan force; 
But, join'd, repel not Hector's fiery courſe. 
The flower of Athens, Stichius, Phidas led, 


And Dracius prudent, and Amphion bold; 
The Phthians Medon, fam'd for martial might 
And brave Podarces, active in the fight. 
This drew from Phylacus his noble line; 
Iphiclus' ſon : and that (Oileus) thine : 
(Young Ajax” brother, by a ſtoll'n embrace; 
He dwelt far diſtant from his native place, 
By his fierce ſtepdame from his father's reign 
Expell'd and ex1l'd for her brother lain.) 
Theſe rule the Phthians, and their arms emplg 
Mixt with Bcoeotians, on the ſhores of Troy. 
Now fide by fide, with like unweary'd cate, 
Each Ajax labour'd through the field of war: 
So when two lordly bulls, with equal toil, 
Forge the bright ploughſhare thro? the fallow" 
F Neptune, 


infa to one yoke, the ſtubborn earth they tear, 

nd trace large furrows with the ſhining ſhare ; 

'er their buge limbs the foam deſcends in ſnow, 
4 ſtreams of ſweat down their ſour foreheads 

train of heroes follow'd thro' the field, [flow. 

'ho bore by turns great Ajax' ſeven-fold ſhield ; 
zene'er he breath d, remiſſi ve of his might, 

ir'd with inceſſant ſlaughters of the fight. 

o following troops his brave aſſociate grace: 

eloſe —— an unprictis'd race, 

he Locriau ſquadrons nor the javelin wield, 

or bear the helm, nor lift the moony ſhield ; 

at ki11'd from far the flying ſhaft to wing, 

r whirl the ſounding pebble from the ſling; - 

extrous with theſe they aim a certain wound, 

r fell the diſtant. warrior to the ground; 

hus in the van, the 'Telamonian train 

rong' d in bright arms, a preſſing fight maintain; 

ar in the rear the Locrian archers lie, 

hoſe ſtones and arrows intercept the (ky, 

he mingled tempeſt on the toes they pour ; 

roy's ſcattering orders open to the ſhower. 

Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquir'd, 

nd the gall'd Nians to their walls retir'd ; 

ut, ſage Polydames, diſcretely brave, 

a ddreis'd great Hector, and this counſel gave: 

ound Though great in all, thou ſeem'ſt averſe to lend 

; npartial audience to a faithful friend; 

o Gods and men thy matchleſs worth is known, 


55 nd every art of glorious war thy own ; 
* ut in cool thought and counſel to excel, 
* ow widely differs this from warring well? 


ontent with what the bounteous Gods have given, 
ek not alone t' engroſs the gifts of Heaven. 

o ſome the powers of bloody war belong, 

o ſome, ſweet muſic, and the charm of ſong ; 
0 few, and wondrous few, has Jove agu d 
wiſe, extenſive, all- conſidering mind ; 

eir guardians theſe, the nations round 

nd towns and empires for their ſafety bleſs. 
Heaven have lodg'd this virtue in my breaſt, 
ttend, O Hector, what I judge the beſt : 

e, as thou mqv'ſt, on dangers dangers ſpread, 
nd war's whole fury burns around thy head. 
thold ! diſtrels'd within yon hoſtile wall, 

ow many Trojans yield, diſperſe, or fall? 


0 hat troops, out- number d, icarce the war main- 
: tain? | | ? 

d, nd what brave heroes at the ſhips lie ſlain? 

os, ere ceaſe thy fury; and the chiets and kings 


1: onvok'd to council, weigh the ſum of things. 
, hether (the Gods ſucceeding our defires) 


might, Bs, yon tall ſhips to bear the Trojan fires ; 
r quit the fleet, and paſs unhurt away, 
ontented with the conqueſt of the day. 

3 tear, I fear, leſt Greece, not yet undone, 

© de large debt of laſt revolving ſun ; 

. chiles, great Achilles, yet remains 

) -yonder decks, and yet o'erlooks the plains ! 


The counſel pleas'd ; and Hector, with a 
ground; 


* ap'd from his chariot on the trembling 
* viſt as he le ap'd his clanging arms reſound. 

il, o guard this poſt (he cried) thy art employ, 
Allow od here detain the ſcatter'd youth of Troy; 


here yonder heroes faint, I bend my way, 
0 aaſton back to end the doubtſul day. 
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| This ſaid; the towefing chief prepares to go, 
Shakes his white plumes that to the breezes flow, Þ» 
And ſeems a moving mountain topt with ſnow. 
Through all his hoſt, inſpiring force, he flies, 

And bids anew the martial thunder riſe. 

To Panthus' ſon, at Hector's high command, 
Haſte the bold leaders of the Trojan band: 

But round the battlements, and round the plain, 
For many a chief he look'd, but look'd in vain; 
Deiphobus, nor Helenus the ſeer, 
Nor Alius ſon, nor Afius ſelf appear. 
For theſe were pierc'd with many a ghaftly wound, 
Some cold in death, ſome groaning on the ground: 
Some low in duſt (a mouruful object) lay; 


High on the wall ſome breath'd their ſouls way, 


Far on the left, amid the throng he found 
(Cheering the troops, and dealing deaths around) 
The graceful Paris; whom, with fury mov'd, 
Opprobrious, thus, th' impatient chiet reprov d: 

IIl-fated Paris! flave to woman-kind, 

As ſmooth of face as fraudulent of mind ! 

Where is Deiphobus, where Aſius gone? 

The godlike father, and th' intrepid ſon ? 

The force of Helenus, diſpenſing fate; 

And great Orhryoneus, fo fear'd of late? 

Black fate hangs o'er thee from th* avenging Gods, 
Imperial Troy from her foundations nods; | 
Whelm'd in thy country's ruins ſhalt thou fall, 
And one devouring vengeance ſwallow all. 

When Paris thus: My brother and my friend, 
Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend. 
In other battles I deferv'd thy blame, 

Though then not deedleſs, nor unknown to fame: 
But fince yon rampart by thy arms lay low, 


I ſcatter'd flaughter from my fatal bow. 


The chiefs you ſeek on yonder ſhore lie ſlain; 

Of all thoſe heroes two alone remain; 

Deiphobus, and Helenus the ſeer: 

Each now diſabled by a hoſtile ſpear. 

Go then, ſucceſsful, where thy ſoul inſpires: 

This heart and hand ſhall ſecond all thy fires : 

What with this arm I can, prepare to know, 

Till death for death be paid, and blow for blow, 

But, 'tis not ours, with torces not our own 

To combat; ſtrength is of the Gods alone. 
Theſe words the hero's angry mind atluage.: | 

Then kerce they mingle where the thickeſt rage. 

Around Polydamas, diſtain'd with blood. 

Cebrion, Phalces, ſtern Orth&us ſtood. 

Palmus, with Polypztes the divine, 

And two bold brothers of Hippotion's line: 

(Who reach'd fair Ilion, from Aſcania far, 

The former day; the next engag'd in war.) 

As when from gloomy clouds a whirlwind ſprings, 

That bears / ove's thunder on its dreadful wings, 

Wide o'er the blaſted fields the tempeſt ſweeps ;. 

Then, gather'd, ſettles on the hoary deeps : 

Th* afflited deeps tumultuous mix and roar ;. 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 

Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to 

the thore : | 

Thus rank on rank the thick battallions throng, 

Chief urg'd on chief, and man drove man along, 

Far o'er the plains in dreadful order bright, 

The brazen arms reflect a beamy light: 


| Full in the blazing van great Hector ſhin'd, 


Like Mars commi — to confound mankind. 
'Y | 
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Before him flaming, his enormous ſhield 

Like the broad ſun illumin'd all the field: 

His nodding helm emits a ſtreamy ray ; 

His piercing eyes through all the battle ſtray, 

And, while beneath his targe he flaſh'd along, 

Shot terrors round, that wither'd ev'n the ſtrong. 
Thus ſtalk'd he, dreadful; death was in his 


look; 4 . 
Whole nations fear'd ; but not an Argive ſhook. 
The towering Ajax, with an ample ſtride, 
Advanc'd the firſt, and thus the chief defy'd : 
Hector! come on, thy empty threats forbear : 
*Tis not thy arm, tis thundering Jove we fear: 
The ſkill of war to us not idly grven, 

Lo4 Greece is humbled, not by Trey, but Heaven. 
Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, 
To force our fleet: the Greeks have hands, and 
Long e*er in flames our lofty navy fall, hearts. 
Your boaſted city and your god-built wall 

Shall fink beneath ns, ſmoking on the-ground ; 
And fpread a long, unmeaſur'd ruin round, 

The time ſhall come, when, chas'd along the plain, 
Ev'n thou ſhalt call on Jove, and call in vain; 
Ev'n thou ſhalt with, to aid thy deſperate courſe, 
The wings of falcons for thy flying horſe ; 

Shalt run, forgetful of a warriors fame, 

While clouds of friendly-duſt conceal thy ſhame. 
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As thus he ſpoke, behold, in open view, 
On ſounding wings a dexter — 
Fs cory glad omen all the Grecians riſe, 
. with ſhouts, his progreſs through 
es: : 
Far-echoing clamours bound from fide to fide: 
They ceas'd ; and thus the chief of Troy reply 
From whence this menace, this inſulti 
ſtrain? . 
Enormous boaſter ; doom'd to vaunt in vain, 
So may the Gods on Hector life beſtow, 
(Not that ſhort life which mortals lead below, 
But ſuch as thoſe of Jove's high lineage born, 
The blue-ey'd Maid, or He that gilds the mom f 
As this deciſive day ſhall end the fame 
Of Greece, and be no more a name. 
And thon, imperious! if thy madneſs wait 
The lance of Hector, thou ſhalt meet thy fate; 
That giant corpſe, extended on the ſhore, 
Shall largely feed the fowts with fat and gore. 
He ſaid, and like a lion ſtalk'd along: 
With ſhouts inceſſant earth and ocean rung, 
Sent from his following hoſt : the Grecian tra 
With anſwering thunders fill'd the echoing plait 
A ſhout that tore Heaven's concave, and above 
Shook the fix'd ſplendors of the throne of Jon 
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B O O K XIV. 
THE ARGUMENT, 

| oy. Juno deceives Jupiter by the Girdle of Venus. 
Neitor, ſitting at the table with Machaon, is alarmed with the increaſing clamour of the war, : 
haſtens to Agamemnon : on his way he meets that prince with Diomed and Ulyſfes, whom het 
forms of the extremity of the danger. Agamemnon propoſes to make their eſcape by night, wb 
Ulyfles withſtands; to which Diomed adds his advice, that, wounded as they were, they ſhould} 
forth and enconrage the army with their preſence ; which advice is purſued. Juno ſeeing the) 
tiality of Jupiter to the Trojans, forms a deſign to over-reach him; ſhe ſets off her charms with t 
utmoſt care, and (the more ſurely to enchant him) obtains the magic circle of Venus. She then4 
plies herſelf to the God of Sleep, and, with ſome difficulty, perſuades him to ſeal the eyes of Jupite 
this done, ſhe goes to Mount Ida, where the God, at firſt fight, is raviſhed with her beauty, fink! 
her embraces, and is laid aſleep. Neptune takes advantage of his ſlumber, and ſuccours the Greek 


Hector is ſtruck & the ground with a prodigious ſtone by Ajax, and carried off from the batik 
Several actions fucceed ; till the Trojans, much diſtreſſed, are obliged to give way: the leſſer Aj 
* J 


fignalizes himſelf in a particular manner. 
Bur nor the genial feaſt, nor flowing bowl, 
Could charm the cares of Neſtor's watchful ſoul ; 
His ſtartled ears th encreaſing cries attend: 
Then thus, impatient, to his wounded friend : 
What new alarm, divine Machaon, ſay, 
What mixt events attend this mighty day? 
Hark ! how the ſhouts divide, _ how they meet, 
And now come full, and thicken to the fleet 
Here, with the cordial draught, diſpel thy care, 
Let Hecamede the ſtrengthening bath prepare, 
reſh thy wound, and cleanſe the clotted gore; 
While I th' adventures of the day explore. 
He ſaid: and ſeizing Thraſymedes' ſhield, 
(His valiant offspring) haſten'd to the field ; 
That day, the ſon his father's buckler bore) 
hen {natch'd a lance, and iflued from the door, 


Soon as the proſpect open'd to his view, 

His wounded eyes the ſcene of ſorrow knew; 
Dire diſarray ! the tumult of the fight, 

The wall in ruins, and the Greeks in flight. 
As when old Ocean's ſilent ſurface ſleeps, 
The waves juſt heaving on the purple deeps; 
While yet th' expected tempeſt hangs on high, 
Weighs down the cloud, and blackens in thei 
The maſs of waters will no wind obey; 

Jove ſends one guft, and bids them roll away. 
While wavering counſels thus his mind engage 
Fluctuates in doubtful thought the Pylian lage, 
To join the hoſt, or ts the general haſte; 
Debating long, he fixes on the laſt ; 

Yet, as he moves, the fight his boſom warms; 
The field rings dreadful with the clang of aw) 


aming faulchions flaſh, the javelins fly; 
od gear ws, and all or kill or die. 
Him, in his march, the wounded princes meet, 
y tardy ſteps Oy from the fleet : 
e king of men, Ulyſſes the divine, 
nd who to Tydeus owes his noble line. 


lines advanc'd along the ſhelving ſtrand : 

hoſe bay, the fleet unable to contain 

length; beſide the mar n of the main, 

nk above rank, the c d ſhips they moor : 

ſho landed firit lay higheſt-on the ſhore.) 

ppported on their ſpears, they took their way, 

fit to fight, but anxious for the day. 

eftor's approach alarm'd each Grecian breaſt, 

Tom thus the general of the hoſt addreſt: 

O grace and of th' Achaian name! 

Mat drives thee; Neſtor, from the field of fame? 

all then proud Hector ſee his boaſt fulfill'd, 

fleets in aſhes, and cur heroes kill'd ? 

ach was his threat, ah now too oon made good, 
many a Grecian boſom writ iu blood. 

every heart inflam'd with equal rage 

gainſt your king, nor will one chief engage? 

nd have I liv'd to ſee with mournful eyes 

every Greek a new Achilles riſe? 

Gerenian Neſtor then: So Fate has will'd ; 

id all-confirming time has fate fulfill'd. 

it he that thunders from th' atrial bower, 

ot Jove himſelf, upon the paſt has power. 

be wall, our late inviolable bound, 

nd beſt defence, lies ſmoking on the ground: 

'n to the ſhips their conquering arms extend, 

d groansof flaughter'd Greeks to heaven aſcend. 
ſpeedy meaſures then employ your thought, 

ſuch diſtreſs. If counſel t aught ; 

rms cannot much: though Mars our ſouls ex- 

eite: 

eſe gaping wounds withhold us from the fight. 

To him the monarch: That our army bends, 

hat Troy triumphant our high fleet aſcends, - 

nd that the rampart, late our ſureſt truſt, 

nd beſt defence, lies ſmoking in the duſt : 

this from Jove's affli tive hand we bear, 

ſho, far from Argos, wills our ruin here. 

| are the days when happier Greece was bleſt, 
d all his favour, all his aid confeſt ; 

ow Heaven, averſe, our hands from battle ties, 

nd lifts the Trojan glory to the ſkies. 

aſe we at length to waſte our blood in vain, 

nd launch what ſhips lie neareſt to the main; 

ave theſe at anchor till the coming night: | 


hen, if impetuous Troy forbear the fight, 

£ ring all to ſea, and hoiſt each fail for flight. 
tter from evils, well foreſeen, to run, 

. aan periſh in the danger we may ſhnn. 

Thus he. The ſage Ulyſſes thus replies, 

ile anger flaſh'd from his diſdainful eyes: 

hat ſhameful words (unkingly as thou art) 

ll from that trembling tongue, and timorous 

heart. 

u, were thy ſway the curſe of meaner powers, 

nd thou the ſhame of any hoſt but ours 

hoſt, by Jove endued with martial might, 

nd taught to conquer, or to fall in fight : 

lventurous combats and bold wars to wage, 


pploy'd our youth, and yet employs our age. 
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Their ſhips at diſtance from the battle ſtand, io” 


And wilt thou thus deſert the Trojan plain? 
And have whole ſtreams of blood been ſpilt ig 


vain? 
In ſuch baſe ſentence if thou couch thy fear, 
Speak it in whiſpers, leſt a Greek hear, 
Lives there a man ſo dead to fame, who dares _ 
To think ſuch meanneſs, or the thought declares 
And comes it ev'n from him whoſe ſovereign 
The bandied legions of all Greece obey ? 4 
Is this a general's voice that calls to Tight, 
While war hangs doubtful, while his ſoldiers fight ? 
What more could Troy? What yet their fate de- 


nies, (prize 

Thou giv'ſt the foe: all Greece becomes their 
No more the troops (our hoiſted ſails in view, 
Themſelves abandon'd) ſhall the fight purſue ; 
But thy ſhips flying, with deſpair ſhall ſee ; 
And owe deſtruction to a prince like thee. 

Thy juſt reproofs (Atrides calm replies) 
Like arrows pierce me, for thy words are wife. 
Unwilling as I am to loi the hoſt, 
I force not Greece to leave this hateful coaſt, 
Glad I ſubmit, whoe'er, or young or old, 
Aught, more conducive to our weal unfold. 
Tydides cut him ſhort, and thus began: 
Such counſel if you ſeek, behold the man 
Who boldly gives it; and what he ſball ſay, 
Young though he be, diſdain not to obey : 
A youth, who from the mighty Tydeus ſprings, 
May ſpeak to councils and aſſembled kings. 
Hear then in me the great Oenides' ſon, 
Whoſe bonour'd duſt (his race of glory run) 
Lies whelm'd in ruins of the Theban wall; 
Brave in his life, and glorious in his fall; 
With three bold fons was Prothoũs bleſt, 
Who Pleuron's walls and Calydon poſſeſt; 
Melas and Agrius, but (who Har ſurpaſt 
The reſt in courage) Oeneus was the laſt. 
From him, my Sire. From Calydon expell'd, 
He paſs'd to Argos, and in exile dwell'd ; 
The monarch's daughter there (ſo Jove ordain'd) 
He won, and flouriſh'd where Adraſtus reign'd ; 
There, rich in fortune's gifts, his acres till d, 
Beheld his vines their liquid harveſt yield, 
And numerous flocks that whiten'd all the field. 
Such Tydeus was, the foremoſt once in, fame! 
Nor hives in Greece a ſtranger to his name. 
Then, what for common good my thoughts inſpire, 
Attend; and in the ſon, reſpe the fire : 
Though fore of battle, though with wounds 
Let each go forth, and animate the reſt, * ſpre 
Advance the glory which he cannot ſhare, - 
Though not partaker, witneſs of the war. 
But leſt new wounds on wounds o'erpower us quite, 
Beyond the miſſile javelin's ſounding flight, _ 
Safe let us ſtand; and from the tumult far, 
Inſpire the ranks, and rule the diſtant war. 

He added not: the liſtening kings obey, 
Slow moving on; Atrides leads the way. 
The God of Ocean (to inflame their rage) 
Appears a warrior furrow'd o'er with age; 
Preſt in his own, the general's hand he took, 
Ard thus the venerable hero ſpoke : 2 
Atrides, lo ! with what diſdainful eye k 


Achilles ſees his country's forces fly; 


Blind impious man! whoſe anger is his guide, 


Who glories in unutterable pride. 
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So may he periſh, ſo may Jove diſclaim 
ewretch relentleſs, and o'erwhelm with ſhame! 
t heaven forſakes not thee : o'er yonder ſands 
Soon ſhalt thou view. the ſcatter'd Trojan bands 
Fly diverſe; while proud kings, and chiefs re- 
nmuown'd, ö round 
Driven heaps on heaps, with clouds involv'd a- 
Of rolling duſt, their winged wheels employ 
To hide their ignominious heads in Troy. 
He ſpoke, then ruſh'd amid the warrior crew ; 
And ſeut his voice before him as he flew, 
Loud, as the ſbout encountering armies yield, 
When twice ten thouſand ſhake the labouring field; 
Such * veice, and ſuch the thundexing 
0 
Of him, whoſe W. rends the ſolid ground. 
Each Argive boſom beats to meet the fight, 
And griſſy war appears a pleaſing ſight. 
Mean time Saturnia from Olympus“ brow, 
High thron'd in gold, beheld the fields below; 
With joy the glorious conflict ſhe ſurvey d, 
Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid. 
But plac'd aloft, on Ida's ſhady height 2 
She ſees her Jove, and trembles at the ſight. 
Jore to decerve, what methods ſhall ſhe try, 
at arts, to blind his all-beholding eye ? 
At length ſhe truſts her power; reſolv'd to prove 
The bld, yet ſtill ſucceſsful, cheat of love; 
Againſt his wiſdom to oppoſe her charms, 
And lull the Lord of Thunders in her arms. 
Swift to her bright apartment ſhe repairs, 
Sacred to dreſs, and beauty's pleaſing cares : 
With {kill divine had Vulcan form'd the bower, 
Safe from acceſs of each intruding power. 
ouch'd with her ſecret key, the doors unfold : 
lf-clos'd, behind her ſhut the valves of gold. 
Here firſt ſhe bathes ; and round her body pours 
Soft oils of fragrance, and ambroſial ſhowers : * 
The winds, perfum'd, the balmy gale convey 
Through heaven, through earth, and all th' atrial 
Spirit divine ! whoſe exhalation greets (way; 
The ſenſe of Gods with more than mortal ſweets. 
"Thus while ſhe breath'd of heaven, with decent 
Her artful hands the radiant treſſes ty'd; [pride 
Part on her head in ſhining ringlets roll'd, i 
Part o'er her ſhoulders wav'd like melted gold. 
Around her next a heavenly mantle flow'd, 
That rich with Pallas“ labour'd colours glow'd : 


Large claſps of gold the foldings gather'd round, 


\ golden zone her ſwelling boſom bound. 
ar-beaming pendants tremble in her ear, 
Each gem illumin'd with a triple ſtar. 
Then o'er her head ſhe caſts a veil more white 
Than new-fall'n ſnow, and dazzling as the light. 
Laſt her fair feet celeſtial ſandals grace. 
Thus iſſuing radiant with majeſtic pace, 
Forth from the dome th' imperial Goddeſs moves, 
And calls the Mother of the Smiles and Loves. 

How long (to Venus thus apart ſhe cried) 
Shall human ftrife celeſtial minds divide ? 

Ah yet, will Venus aid Saturnia's joy, 

And ſet afide the cauſe of Greece and Troy ? 

Let Heaven's dread empreſs (Cytherza ſaid) 
Speak her requeſt, and deem her will obey'd. 
Then grant me (ſaid the Queen) thoſe conquer- 

ing charms, 


That power, which mortals and immortals warms, 
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| Ocean and Tethys their old empire keep, 


That love, which melts mankind in fierce def 

And burns the ſons of Heaven with ſacred fires! 
For lo, I haſte to theſe remote abodes, 

Where the great parents (ſacred ſource of God 


On the laſt limits of the land and deep. 
In their kind arms my tender years were paſt; 
What time old Saturn, from Olympus caſt, 
Of upper heaven to ſove reſign'd the reign, 
Whelmid under the huge mals of earth and may 
For ſtrife, I hear, has made the union ceaſe, 
Which held fo long that ancient pair in peace, 
What honour, and what love, ſhall I obtain, 
If I compoſe thoſe fatal feuds again; 
Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 
And what my youth has ow'd, repay. their tag 
She ſaid. With awe divinethe Queen of Low 
Obey'd the ſiſtex and the wife of Jove : 
And from her fragrant breaſt the zone unbraci 
With various ſkill, and high embroidery grac'd 
In this was every art, and every charm, 
To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm. 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, 
The kind deceit, the ſtill reviving fire, 
Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſighs, 
Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 
This, on her hand, the Cyprian Goddels laid; 
Take this, and with it all thy wiſh, ſhe ſaid. 
With ſmile ſhe topk the charm; and ſmiling pteſ 
The powerful ceſtus to ber ſnowy breaſt. 
Then Venus to the courts of Jove withdrey; 
Whilit from Olympus pleas'd Saturnia flew, 
O'er high Pieria thence her courſe ſhe bore, 
O'er fair Emathia's ever-pleaſing ſhore, 
O'er Hemus' hills with ſnows eternal crown'd; 
Nor once her flying foot approach'd the ground 
Then taking wing from Athos' lofty ſteep, 
She ſpeeds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, | 
And ſeeks the cave of Death's half-brother, 
Sleep. ' 
Sweet pleaſing Sleep ! (Saturnia thus began) 
Who ſpread"ſt thy empire o'er each god and u 
If e'er obſequious to thy junp's will, 
O Power of Slumbers | hear, and favour ſtill; 
Shed thy ſoft dews on Jove's immortal eyes, 
While ſunk in love's entrancing joys he lies. 
A ſplendid footſtool, and a throne, that ſhine 
With gold, unfading, Somnus, ſhall be thine; 
The work of Vulcan; ta indulge thy eaſe, 
When wine and feaſts thy golden humours pl 
Imperial Name (the balmy power replies) 
Great Saturn's heir, and empreſs of the ſkies! 
O'er other Gods I ſpread my eaſy chain: 
The fire of all, old Ocean, owns my reign, 
And his huſh'd waves lie ſilent on the main. 
But how, unbidden; ſhall dare to ſteep 
ove's awful temples in the dew of ſleep? 
g lince, too venturous at thy bold command 
On thoſe eternal lids I laid my hand: | 
What time, deſerting Ilion's waſted plain, 
His conquering ſon, Alcides, plough'd the main 
When lo! the deeps ariſe, the tempeſts roar, 
And drive the hero to the Coan ſhore ; 
Great Jove awaking, ſhook the bleſt abodes 
With riſing wrath, and tumbled Gods on Gods; 
Me chief he ſought, and from the realms on high 


Had huxl'd indignant to the nether ſky, 


lor ſeek, unknown to thee, the ſacred cells 


1L 1A o, 


t gentle Night, to whom T fled for aid, 
he friend of earth and heaven) her wings diſ- 


lay d; 0 
oper d the wrath of gods and men to tame, 
n Tove rever'd the venerable Dame. 
Vain are thy fears (the Queen of Heaven replies, 
d, ſpeaking, rolls ber large majeſtic eyes) 
ink'ſt thou that Troy has Jove's high favour 
e great Alcides, his all-conquering ſon ? [won, 
ar, and obey the miſtreſs of the ſkies, 
r for the deed expect a vulgar prize; 
ir know, thy lov'd one ſhall be ever thine, 
be youngeſt Grace, Paſithae the divine. 
Swear then (he ſaid) by thoſe tremendous floods 
hat roar through hell, and bind th* invoking 
Gods : 


t the great. parent Earth one hand ſuſtain, 

id ſtretch the other o'er the ſacred main. 

l the black Titans, that with Chronos dwell, 

p hear and witneſs from the depths of hell; 

at ſhe, my lov'd one, ſhall be ever mine, 

be youngeſt Grace, Paſithae the divine. 

The queen aſſents; and from th' infernal bowers 

vokes the ſahle ſubtartarean Powers, 

nd thoſe who rule th' inviolable floods, 

om mortals name the dread Titanian Gods. 

Then ſwift as wind, o'er Lemnos ſmoky iſle, 

ey wing their way, and Imbrus' ſea beat ſoil, 

rough air unſeen, involy'd in darkneſs glide, 

d light on Lectos, on the point of Ide 

other of ſavages, whoſe echoing hills 

e heard reſounding with a hundred rills) ; 

tir Ida trembles underneath the God; 

uſh'd are her mountains, and her foreſts nod; 

here on a fir, whoſe ſpiry branches riſe 

join its ſummit to the neighbouring ſkies ; 

rk in embowering ſhade, conceal'd from ſight, 

t Sleep, in likeneſs of the bird of Night. 

halcis his name by thoſe of heavenly birth, 

t call'd Cymidis by the race of earth}. 

To Ida's top ſucceſsful Juno flies; 

eat Jove ſurveys her with deſiring eyes: 

he God, whoſe lightning ſets the heavens on fire, 

rough all his boſom feels the fierce defire 

erce as when firſt by ſtealth he ſeiz'd her charms, 

it'd with her foul, and melted in her arms, 

d on her eyes he fed his eager look, 

hen 2 her hand, and thus with tranſport 
poke : - 

Why comes my goddeſs from th* zthereal ſky, 

d not her ſteeds and flaming chariots nigh ? 

Then ſhe---I haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 

here the great parents of the deathleſs gods, 

e reverend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 

the laſt limits of the land and main. 

lit theſe, to whoſe indulgent cares 

owe the nurſing of my tender years; - 

or ſtrife, I hear, has made that union ceaſe, 

hich held ſo long this ancient pair in peace. 

e ſteeds, prepar'd my chariots ty, convey 

er earth and ſeas, and threugh th' aerial way, 

ait under Ide : of thy ſuperior power 

0 alk conſent, I leave th* Olympian bower ; 


tep under ſeas, where hoary Ocean dwelk. 
For that (ſaid Jove) ſuffice another day; 
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ct tofter cares the preſent hour employ, 
And be theſe moments ſacred all to joy. 
Ne'er did my ſoul ſo ſtrong a paſſion prove, 
Or for an earthly; or a heavenly love : 

Not when I preſod Ixion's matchleſs dame 
Whence roſe Perithoiis like the Gods in fame. 
"ot when fair Danae felt the ſhower of gold 
Stream into life, when Perſeus brave and bold. 
Not thus I burn'd for either Theban dame, 
(Bacchus from this, from that Alcides came) 
Nor Phcenix* daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence godlike Rhadamanth and Minos ſprung. 
Not thus I burn'd for fair Latonia's face, 

Nor comelier Ceres“ more majeſtic grace. 

Not thus ev'n for thyſelf I felt defire, 

As now my veins receive the pleaſing fire. 

He ſpoke: the Goddeſs with the charming eyes 

Glows with celeſtial red, and thus replies: 
Is this a ſcene for love? On Ida's height 

Expos'd to mortal and immortal fight ; 

Our joy profan'd by each familiar eye, 

The ſport of heaven, and fable of the ſky. 

How ſhall T &'er review the bleſt abodes, 

Or mix among the ſenate of the Gods ? 
Shall I not think, that, with diforder'd charms, 
All heaven beholds me recent from thy arms ? 
With ſkill divine has Vulcan form'd thy bower, 
Sacred to love and to the genial hour 
If fuch thy will, to that receſs retire, _ 
And ſecret there indulge thy ſoft defire. 

She ceas'd ; and, ſmiling with ſuperior love, 

Thus anſwer'd mild the cloud-compelling Jove: 
Nor god nor mortal ſhall our joys behold, 


oy 


* 


Shaded with clouds, and circumfus'd in gold; 


Not ev'n the Sun, who darts through heaven his 
rays, 

And whoſe broad eye th' extended earth ſurveys. 
Gazing he ſpoke, and kindling at the view, 
His eager arms around the Goddeſs threw. 

Glad earth perceives, and from her boſom pours 
Unbidden herbs, and voluntary flowers: 

Thick new-born violets a ſoft carpet ſpread 

And cluſtering lotos ſwell'd the riſing bed, 

And ſudden hyacinths the turf beſtrow, 

And flamy crocos made the mountain glow. 
There golden clouds conceal'd the heavenly pair, 
Steep'd in ſoft joys, and circumfus'd with air; 
Celeſtial dews, deſcending o'er the ground, 

Perf me the mount, and breathe ambroſia round. 
At length, with Love and Sleep's ſoft power op- 


| preſk, 
The panting Thunderer nods, and finks to reſt. 


Now to the navy borne on filent wings, 

To Neptune's ear ſoft Sleep his meſſage brings; 
Beſide him ſudden, unperceiv'd he ſtood, 

And thus with gentle words addreſs'd the God : 
Now, Neptune! now th* important hour em- 


| ploy, | 

To check a while the haughty hopes of Troy: 
While Jove yet reſts, while yet n& vapours ſhed 
The golden viſion round his ſacred head; 

For Juno's love, and Somnus' pleaſing ties, 

Have clos'd thoſe awful and eternal eyes. 

Thus having ſaid, the Power of Slumber flewy 
On human lids to drop the balmy dew. 


Neptune, with zeal increas'd. regews his care, 


| eager love denies the leaſt delay, 


| And towering in the foremoſt ranks of wan,” Bal 


Fh 
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Indignant thus Oh ence of martial fame ! 

O Greeks ! if yet ye can deſerve the name 

This half-recover'd day, ſhall Troy obtain? 

Shall Hector thunder at your ſhips again? 

Lo ſtill he vaunts, and threats the fleet with fires, 

While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retires, 

One hero's loſs tos tamely you deplore, 

Be (till yourſelves, and we ſhall need no more. 

Oh yet, if glory any boſom warms, 

Brace on your firmeſt belms, and ſtand to arms: 

His ſtrongeſt ſpear each valiant Grecian wield, 
Each valiant Grecian ſeize his broadeſt ſhield ; 

Let to the weak, the lighter arms belong, 

The ponderous targe be wielded by the ſtrong. 

(Thus arm'd) not Hector ſhall our preſence ſtay: 

Myſelf, ye Greeks ! myſelf will lead the way. 
The troops afſent ; their martial arms they 


change, 
The buſy chieſs their banded legions range. [pain, 
The kings, though wounded, and oppreſt with 
With helpful hands themſelves aſſiſt the train. 
The ſtrong and cumbrous arms the valiant wield. 
The weaker warrior takes a lighter ſhield. 
Thus ſheath'd in ſhining braſs, in bright array 
The legions march, and Neptune leads the way : 
His brandiſh'd faulchion flames before their eyes, 
ike lightning flaſhing through the frighted ſkies. 
d'in his might, th' Earth-ſhaking Power ap- 
ard 
Pale mertaly tremble, and confeſs their fears. 
Troy's great defender ſtands alone unaw'd, 
Arms his proud hoſt, and dares oppoſe a God: 
And lo! the God and wondrous man appear: 
The ſeas ſtern Ruler there, and Hector here. 
The roaring main, at her great maſter's call, 
Roſe in huge ranks, and form'd a watery wall 
Around the ſhips; ſeas hanging o'er the ſhores, 
Both armies join; Earth thunders, Ocean roars. 
Not half ſo loud the bellowing deeps reſound,” 
When ſtormy winds diſcloſe the dark profound ; 
Leſs loud the winds, that from th* Tolian hall 
Roar theongh the woods, and make whole forefts 
TON + . 


Leſs loud the woods, when flames in torrents pour, 
Catch the dry. mountain, and its ſhades devour : 
With ſuch a rage the meeting hoſts are driven, 
And ſuch a clamonr ſhakes the ſounding heaven. 
The firſt hold javelin-urg'd by Hector's force, 
Direct at Ajax* boſom wing'd its courſe ; 

But there no paſs the crofling belts afford, 

(One bracꝰd his ſhield, and one ſaſtain'd his ſword.) 
Then back the diſappointed Trojan drew, 

And curs'd the lance that as Hue flew; 

But 'ſcap'd nut Ajax. his tempeſtuous hand 

A ponderous ſtone upheaving from the ſand, 
(Where heaps, laid looſe beneath the warrior's 


Or ſerv'd to ballaſt, or to prop the fleet) feet, 
Toſs'd round and round, the miffive marble flings ; 
On the raz'd ſheld the falling ruin rin 


Full on his breaſt and throat with force deſcends; 
Nor deaden'd there its giddy fury ſpends, 
But whirling on, with many a fiery round, 
5mokes in the duſt, and ploughs into the ground. 
As when, the bolt, red-hiſſing from above, 
Darts on the conſecrated plant of lere * 
The mquntain oak in flaming ruin lies, 
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With watery drops the chief they ſprinkle round 
| Rais'd on his knees, he now ejects the gore; 


Stiff with amaze the pale beholders ſtand, 
And own the terrors of th' Almighty hand ! 


So lies 2 Hector proſt rate on the ſhore; ark 
His ſlacken'd hand deſerts the lance it bore; or f 
His 1 ſhield the fallen chief o'eripread; 

Beneath his helmet dropp'd his fainting head; 


His load of armour ſinking to the ground, 
Clanks on the field ; a dead and hollow ſound, 
Loud ſhouts of trrumph fill the crowded plain: 
Greece ſees, in hope, Troy's great defender lain; 
All ſpring to ſeize him ; ſtorms of arrows fly, 
And thicker jayelins intercept the ſky. 
In vain an iron tempeſt hiſſes round: 
He lies protected, and without a wound. 
Polydamas, Agenor the divine, 
The pious warrior of Anchiſes' line, | 
And each bold leader of the Lycian band, 
With covering ſhields (a friendly circle) ſtand, 
His mournfu#followers, with aſhſtant care, 
The groaning hero to his chariot bear : 
His foaming courſers, ſwifter than the wind, 
Speed to the town, and leave the war behind. 
When now they touch'd the mead's enamel! 
Where gentle Xanthus rolls his eaſy tide, (fide 


Plac'd on the margin of the flowery ground, 


Now faints anew, low-finking on the ſhore 
By fits he breathes, half views the fleeting ſkiet 
And ſeals again, by fits, his ſwimming eyes. 
Soon as the Greeks the chief's retreat beheld, 
With double fury each invades the field. 
Oilean Ajax firſt his javelin ſped, 
Pierc'd by whoſe point the ſon of Enops bled; 
(Satnius the brave, whom beauteous Neis bore 
Amidſt her flocks, on Satnio's filver ſhore) 
Struck through the belly's rim, the warrior lic 
Supine, and ſhades eternal veil his eyes. 
An arduous battle roſe around the dead; 


— 
By turns the Greeks, by turns the Trojans bled, 
Fir'd with revenge, Polydamas drew near, 
And at Prothœnor ſhook the trembling ſpear; 
The driving javelin through his ſhoulder thruſt, 
He finks to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt, 
Lo thus (the victor cries) we rule the field, 
And thus their arms the tace of Panthus wield: 
From this unerring hand their flies no dart 
But bathes its point within a Grecjan heart. Jupit 
Prompt on that ſpear to which thou ow'ſt thy fall the 
| Go, guide thy darkſome ſteps to Pluto's drew ut 
| hall! Ibreaſt ter 
He faid, and ſorrow touch'd each Argin wi 
The ſoul of Ajax burn'd above the reſt, pol 
As by his fide the ing warrior fell, mu 
At the fierce foe he launch'd his piercing ſtee]: to 
The foe reclining, ſhunn'd the flying death; dot 
But Fate, Archilochus, demands thy breath: fle; 
Thy lofty birth no ſuccour could impart, 
The wings of death o'ertook thee on the dart. Nov 
Swift to perform Heaven's fatal will it fled, 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head, And 
And took the joint, and cut the nerves in tan Then 
The dropping head firſt tumbled to the plain. Fear 
So juſt the ſtroke, that yet the body ſtood Meat 
Erect, then roll'd along the ſands in blood. On I 
Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy eyes ws 
aer 


bay, is this chief extended on the plain, 
worthy vengeance for Prothcenor ſlain? 
ark well his port ! his figure and his face 


ö or ſpeak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race; 
ad; eme lines, methinks, may make his lineage 
d; known, 

tenor's brother, or perhaps his ſon. 
nd. He ſpake, and (mil'd ſevere, for well he knew 
in; The bleeding youth: Troy ſadden'd at the vie w. 
ſlain: But furious Acamas aveng'd his cauſe ; 
Y, Promachus his ſlaughter d brother draws, 


e pierc'd his heart uch fate attends you all, 
Proud Argives ! deſtin'd by our arms to fall; 

ot Troy alone, but haughty Greece ſhall ſhare 
he toils, the ſorraws, and the wounds of war. 
Behold your Promachus depriv'd of breath, 
victim ow'd to my brave brother's death. 
Not unappeas'd he enters Pluto's gate, 

ho leaves a brother to revenge his fate. 
Heart-piercing anguiſh ſtruck the Grecian hoſt, 
But touch'd the breaſt of bold Peneleus moſt : 
At the proud boaſter he directs his courſe : 

he boaſter flies, and ſhuns ſuperior ſorce. 
But y {lioneus receiv'd the ſpear, 
Ilioneus, his father's only care. 
Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train 
zom Hermes lov'd, and. taught the arts of 


ain): 
Full 12 eye the weapon chanc'd to fall, 
and from the fibres ſcoop'd the rooted ball, 
Drove through the neck, and hurl'd him to the 
He lifts his miſerable arms in vain ! (plain; 
Swift his broad faulchion fierce Peneleus ſpread, 
nd from the ſpouting ſhoulders {truck his head: 
o earth at once the head and helmet fly; 


The lance, yet ſtriking through the bleeding eye, 
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| © The victor ſeiz'd; and as aloft he ſhook 


The gory viſage, thus inſulting ſpoke : 

Trojans ! your great Ilioneus behold ! 
Haſte, to his father let the tale be told: 
Let'his high roofs reſound with frantic woe, 
Such as the hotiſe of Promachus muſt know; 
Let doletul tidings greet his mother's ear, 

Such as to Promachus' ſad ſpouſe we bear; 

When we victorious ſhall to Greece return, 

And the pale matron in our triumphs mourn. 

ng» he ſpoke, then toſs'd the head on 

gh; 

The Trojans hear, they tremble, and they fly : 

Aghaſt they gaze around the fleet and wall, 

And dread 3 W all. 

Daughters of Jove! that on Olympus ſhine, 
Le all bebeldiag all- recording Nine! 8 
O ſay, when Neptune made proud Ilion yi 
What chief, what hero, firſt embrued the ? 
Of all the Grecians what immortal name, 

And whoſe bleſt trophies will 83 to er gu 

Thou firſt, great Ajax, on th' enſanguin'd plain 
Laid 5 bf the Myſian train. 
Paalces and Mermer, Neſtor's ſon.o'erthrew, 


Bold Merion, Morys, and Hippotion flew. 


Strong Periphætes and Prothoon bled, 

By Teucer's arrows mingled with the dead. 
Pierc'd in the flank by Menelaũs' fteel, 

His people's paſtor, Hyperenor, fell; 

Eternal darkneſs wrapt the warrior round, 
And the * ſoul came ruſhing through the 


wou 
But ftretch'd in heaps before Oileus' ſon, 


Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers run; 
Ajax the leſs, of all the Grecian race 
Skill'd in purſuit, and ſwifteſt in the chaſe. 


———— — 


Jupiter, awaking, ſees the Trojans 


pollo obey 


And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground : 
Then ſtopp'd and panted, where the chariots lie; 
Fear on their, cheek, and horror in their eye. 
Mean while, awaken'd from his dream of love, 
On Ida's ſummit ſat imperial Jove : 

Round the wide fields he caſt a careful view, 
There {gw the Trojans fly, the Greeks purſue ; 


BOOK XV. 
THE ARGUMENT, 


The fifth Battle, at the Ships; and the Adt of Ajax. 


repulſed from the trenches, Hector in a ſwoon, and Neptune 
the head of the Greeks. He is highly incenſed at the artifice of Juno, who appeaſes him by 
ſubmiſſions: ſhe is then ſent to Iris and Apollo. Juno, repairing to the aſſembly of the Gods, at- 
tempts, with extraordinary addreſs, to incenſe them againſt Jupiter; in particular, touches Mars 
with a violent reſentment: he is ready to take arms, but is prevented by Minerva. 
the orders of Jupiter: Iris commands Neptune to leave the battle, to which, after 
much reluctance and paſſion, he conſents. Apollo re- inſpires Hector with vigour, brings him back 
to the battle, marches before him with his Ægis, and turns the fortune of the fight. He breaks 
down great part of the Grecian wall: the Trojans ruſh in, and attempt to fire the firſt line of the 
fleet, but are, as yet, repelled by the greater Ajax with a prodigious ſlaughter, 


Now in ſwift flight they paſs the trench pro- Theſe 


| And thus, incens'd, to fraudful Jung Spoke 


at 
her 


Iris and A- 


proud in arms, thoſe. fcatter'd o'er the 
Plain; 

And, midſt the war, the Monarch of the Main. 
Not far, great Hector on the duſt he ſpies 
(His ſad affociates round with weeping eyes} 


Ejecting blood, and panting yet for breath, 


His ſenſes wandering to the verge of death. 
The God beheld him with a pitying look, 
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os . 
O thou, ill adverſe to th* Eternal will, 
For ever ſtudious in promoting ill! 
Thy arts have made the godlike Hector yield, 
And _— his conquering ſquadrons from the 
Id 


Canft thou, unhappy in thy wiles ! "withſtand 
Our power immenſe, and brave th* Almighty 
hand? 
Haſt thou forgot, whey, bound and fix*d on high, 
From the vaſt concave of the ſpangled ſky, 
1 hung thee trembling ina golden chain; 
And all the raging Gols oppos'd in vain? . 
Headlepg I hurl'd them from th' Olympian hall, 
Stunn's the whirl, and breathleſs with the fall. 
For godlike Hercules theſe deeds were done, 
Nor feem'd the vengeance worthy ſuch a ſon : 
When, by thy wiles induc'd, fierce Boreas toft 
The ſhipwreck d hero on the Coun coaſt, 
Him through a thouſand forms of death I bore, 
And ſent to Argos, and his native ſhore. 
Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, 
Nor pull th* urwilling vengeance on thy head; 
Leſt arts and blandiſhments ſueceſaleſs prove, 
Thy foft deceits, and well-diffemblec love. 
The Fhunderer ſpoke: imperial Juno mourn'd, 
And, trembling, theſe ſubmiſſive words return'd : 
By every oath that Powers immortal ties, 
The foodful earth, and all-infolding ſkies ; 
By thy black waves, tremendous Styx; that 
flow & alot: * 1 
Through the drear realms of gliding $ be- 
By the dread honours of thy ſacred head, 
And that unbroken vow, our virgin bed! 
Not by my arts the Ruler of the Main 
Steeps Troy in blood, and ranges round the plain : 
By his own ardour, his own pity, fway'd 
To help his Greeks; he fought, and diſobey'd : 
Elſe had thy Juno better counſels given, 


And taught ſubmiſſion to the Sire of Heaven. 


- \ Think'ſt thou with me? fair Empreſs of the 
Skies? | | 


(Th' immortal Father with a ſmile replies!) 
Then ſoon the haughty Sea-god ſhall obey, 

Nor dare to act but when we point the way. 

If truth inſpires thy tongue, proclaim our will 
To yon bright ſynod on th' Olympian hill; 
Our high degree let various Iris know, 

And call the God that bears the filver bow. 

Let her deſcend, and from th' embattled plain 
Command the Sea-god to his watery reign: 
While Phoebus haftes, great Hector to prepare 
Io rife afreſh; and once more wake the war; 
His labouring boſom re-inſpires with breath, - 
And calls his ſenſes from the verge of death. 
Greece, chas'd by Troy ev'n to Achilles' fleet, 
Shall fall by thouſands at the hero's feet. 
He, not untouch'd with pity, to the plain 

Shall ſend Patroclus, but ſhall ſend in vain. 
What youths he ſlaughters under Ilion's walls! 
Ev'n my lov'd fon, divine Sarpedon, falls! 
Vanquith'd at laſt by Hector's lance he lies, 
Then, nor till then, ſhall great Achilles riſe ; { 
And lo! that inſtant godlike Hector dies. 

From that great hour the war's whole fortune 
Pallas aſſiſts, and lofty Ilion burns: ſturns, 
Not till that day ſhall Jove relax his rage, 

Nor one of all the heavenly hoſt egg sse. 


POPE'S HOMER, 


in aid of Greece, The promiſe of a God 


| I gave, and ſeal'd it with th' almighty nod, 


Achilles“ glory to the ſtars to raiſe : 
Such was our word, and Fate the word obeys, 
The trembling Queen (th' almighty order gi 
Swift from th* [dzan fummit ſhot to heaven. 
As ſome way-faring man, who wanders o'er 
In thought a length of lands he trod before, 
Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 
* hill to dale, and meaſures ſpace with ſpace: 
o ſwift flew Juno to the bleſt abodes, 
If thought of man can match the ſpeed of 
There ſat the Powers in awful ſynod plac'd: 
They bow'd, and made obeiſance as ſhe paſs'd, 
Through all the brazen dome: with goblety 
crown'd 
They hail her queen: the near ſtreams around. 
Fair Themis firſt preſents the golden bowl, 
And anxious aſks what cares diſturb her ſoul ? 
, To whom the white-arm'd Goddeſs thus re. 
plies: | 
Enough thou know'ſt the Tyrant of the Skies, 
Severely bent his purpoſe to fulfil, 
Unmov'd his mind, and unreſtrain'd his will. 
Go thou, the feaſts of heaven attend thy call; 
Bid the crown'd nectar circle round the hall: 
Burt Jove ſhall thunder through th' ethereal dome, 
Sueh ſtern decrees, ſuch threat'ned woes to come, 
As ſoon thall freeze mankind with dire ſurpriſe, 
And damp th' eternal banquets of the ſkies. 
The Goddeſs ſaid, and ſullen took her place; 
Black horror ſadden d each celeſtial face. 
| To ſee the gathering grudge in every breaſt, 
Smiles on her lips a ſpleenful joy expreſt; 
While on her wrinkled front, and eye-brow bent, 
Sat ſtedfaſt care, and lowering diſcontent. 
Thus ſhe proceeds Attend, ye Powers above! 
But know, tis madneſs to conteſt with Jove: 
Supreme he fits ; and ſees, in pride of (way, 
Your vaſſal Godheads grudgingly obey : 
Fierce in the majeſty of power controls, [poles, 
Shakes all the thrones ot heaven, and bends the 
Submiſs, Immortals ! all he wills, obey ; 
| And thou, great Mars, begin and ſhow the way. 
Behold Aſcalaphus ! behold him die, 
| But dare not murmur, dare not vent a figh; 
Thy own lov'd boaſted offspring lies o'erthrowy, 
If that lov'd boaſted offspring be thy own. 
Stern Mars, with anguiſh for his flaughter'd ſon, 
Smote his rebelling breaſt, and fierce begun: 
Thus then, Immortals ! thus ſhall Mars obey ; 
| Forgive me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way: 
Deſcending firſt to yon forbidden plain, 
The God of battles dares avenge the ſlain ; 
Dares, though the thunder burſting o'er my head 
Should hurl me blazing on thoſe heaps of dead. 
With that, he gives command to Fear and 
To join his rapid courſers for the fight: [Flight 
Then, grim in arms, with haſty vengeance flies; 
Arms, that reflect a radiance through the ſkies. 
And now had Jove, by bold rebellion driven, 
Diſcharg'd his wrath on half the hoſt of heaven; 
But Pallas, ſpringing through the bright abode, 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God. 
Struck for'th* immortal race with timely fear, 


From frantic Mars ſhe ſnatch'd the ſhiehd and 


ſpear; 
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en the huge helmet lifting from his head, 
_ to th' — homicide ſhe ſaid: 
By what wild paſſion, furious ! art thou toſt ? 
Striv'ſt thou with Jove? thou art already loſt. 
Shall not the Thunderer's dread command re- 
And was imperial Juno heard in vain? Il ſtrain, 
Back to the ſkies would'ſt thou with ſhame be 
driven, . 
And in thy guilt involve the hoſt of heaven ? 
Illion and Greece no more ſhall Jove engage; 
The fkies would yield an ampler ſcene of rage, 
Guilty and guiltleſs find an equal fate, 
And one vaſt ruin whelm th' Olympian tate. 
Ceaſe then thy offspring's death unjuſt to eall ; 
Heroes as great have dy'd, and yet ſhall fall, 
Why ſhould Heaven's law with fooliſh man com- 
Exempted from the race ordain'd to die? (ply, 
This menace fix d the warrior to his throne : 
Sullea he ſat, and curb'd the riſing groan, 
Then Juno call'd (Jove's orders to obey) 
The winged Iris, and the God of Day. 
Go wait the Thundeter's will (Saturnia cry'd) 
On yon tall ſummit of the fountful Ide : 
There in the Father's awful preſence ſtand, 
Receive, and execute his dread command. 
She (aid, and ſat: the God that gilds the day, 
And various Iris, wing their airy way. 
Swift as the wind, to Ida's hill they came 
(Fair nurſe of fountains and of ſavage game) ; 
There ſat th' Eternal ; he, whoſe nod controls 
The trembling world, and ſhakes the ſteady poles. 
Veil'd in a miſt of fragrance him they found, 
With clouds of gold and purple circled round : 
Well-pleas'd the Thunderer ſaw their earneſt 

care, ö 

And prompt obedience to the Queen of Air; 
Then (while a ſmile ſerenes his awful brow) 
Commands the Goddeſs of the ſhowery bow: 
Iris! deſcend, and-what we here ordain 
Report to yon mad Tyrant of the Main. 
Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 
Or breathe from ſlaughter in the fields of air. 

It he refuſe, then let him timely weigh 

Our elder birthright, and ſuperior ſway. 

How ſhall his raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 

If Heaven's omnipotence deſcend in arms ? 
$trives he with me, by whom his power was given, 
And is there equal to the Lord of Heaven ? 

Th' Almighty ſpoke : the Goddeſs wing'd her 

To ſacred Ilion from th* Idzan height. [flight 
Swift as the rattling hail, or fleecy ſnows, 
Drive through the ſkies, when Boreas fiercely 
So from the clouds deſcending Iris falls, [blows ; 
And to blue Neptune thus the Goddeſs calls: 

Attend the mandate of the Sire above, 

In me behold the meſſenger of Jove : 

He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 

To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 

This if refus'd, he bids thee timely weigh 

His elder birthright, and ſuperior ſway. 

How ſhall thy raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 

If Heaven's omnipotence deſcend in arms ? 

Striv'ſt thou with him, by whom all power is 
wen? . 

And 4 equal to the Lord of Heaven? 

What means the haugty Sovereign of the Skies 
(Tae King of Ocean thus, incens'd, teplies) 
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Rule as he will his portion'd realms on high ; 
No vaſlal God, nor of his train, am I. 
Three brother Deities from Saturn came, 
| And ancient Rhea, Earth's immortal dame : 
Aſſign'd by lot, our triple rule we know; - 
Infernal Pluto ſways the ſhades below ; 
O'er the wide clouds, and o'er the ſtarry plain, 
Ethereal Jove extends his high domain | 
My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
And huſh the roarings of the ſacred deep : 
Olympus, and this earth, in common lie ; 

t claim has here the Tyrant of the Sky ds 
Far in the diſtant clouds let him control, 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole; 
There to his children his commands be given, 
The trembling, ſervile, fecand race of Heaven. 

And muſt I then (faid ſhe) O Sire of Floods 
Bear this fierce anſwer to the King of Gods? 
Correct it yet, and change thy raſh intent; 

A noble mind diſdains not to repent. 2 

To elder brothers guardian fiends are given, 

To ſcourge the wretch inſulting them and Hen- 
Ven. 

Great is the profit (thus the God rejoin'd) 
When miniſters are bleſt with prudent mind: 
Warn'd by thy. words, to powerful Jove I yield, 
And quit, though angry, the contended field. 

Not but his threats with juſtice I diſclaim, 

The ſame our honours, and our birth the ſame» + 
If yet, forgetful of his promiſe given 

To Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of Heaven 3 
To favour Ilion, that perfidious place, 

He breaks his faith with half th' ethereal race . 
Give him to know, unleſs the Grecian train © 
Lay yon proud ſtructures level with the plain, 
Howe'er th offence by other Gods be paſt, 

The wrath of Neptune ſhall for ever laſt. 

Thus ſpeaking, furious frum the field he ſtrode, 
And plung'd into the boſom of the flood. 
The Lord of Thunders from bis lefty height 
Beheld, and thus beſpoke the Source of Light: 

Behold ! the God whoſe liquid arms are burl'd 
Around the globe ; whoſe earthquakes rock the 
Deſiſts at length his rebel war to wage, [world; 
Seeks his own ſeas, and trembles at our rage; 
Elſe had — wrath, heaven's thrones all ſhaki 


D , 
Burn'd to the bottom of the ſeas profound; 
And all the Gods that round old Saturn d 
Had heard the thunders to the deeps of hell. 
Well was the crime and well the vengeanceſpar'd; 
Ev'n power immenſe had found ſuch battle hard. 
Go thou, my ſon ! the trembling Greeks 
Shake my broad zgis on thy active arm; 
Be godlike Hector thy peculiar care, 
Swell his bold heart, and urge his th to wary 
Let Ilion conquer, till th' Achaian train 
Fly ts their ſhips, and Helleſpont again : 
Then Greece ſhall breathe from toils—The God- 
head ſaid ; 
His will divine the ſon of Jove obey'd. 
Not half ſo ſwift the ſailing falcon flies, | 
That drives a turtle through the liquid ſkies ; 
As Phaebus, ſhooting from th' Idæan brow, 
Glides down the mountain to the plain below. 
There Hector ſeated by the ſtream he ſees, 


% 


Hig ſenſe returning with the coming breeze ; 


2 
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in his pulſes beat, his ſpirits riſe; _ 
— his — companions meet his eyes; 


ove thinking of his pains, they paſt away. 

o whom the God who gives the golden day : 

Why fits great Hector from the field ſo far ? 

What 4 what wound, withholds thee from 
the war? 

The fainting hero, as the viſion bright 
Stood ſhining oer him, half unſeal'd his fight : 
What bleſt Immortal, with commanding breath, 
Thus wakens Hector from the ſleep of death? 
Has fame not told, how, while my truſty ſword 
Bath'd Greece in ſlaughter, and her battle gor 'd, 
The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow 
Had almoſt ſunk me to the ſhades below ? 
Ev'n yet, methinks, the gliding ghoſts I ſpy, 
And hell's black horrors iwim before my eye. 

To him Apollo: Be no more diſmay'd ; 
See, and be ſtrong! the Thunderer ſends thee aid. 
Behold ! thy Phoebus ſhall his arms employ, 
Phe bus, propitious ſtil! to thee and Troy. 
Inſpire thy warriors then with manly ſorce, 
And to the ſhips impel thy rapid horſe : 
Ev'n I will make thy fiery coutfers way, 
And drive the Grecians headlong to the ſea. 

Thus to bold Hector ſpoke the ſon of Jove, 
And breath'd immortal ardour from above. 

As when the pamper d ſteed, with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his ſtall, and pours along the ground; 
With ample ſtrokes he ruſhes to the flood, 

To bathe his fides, and cool his fiery blood; 

His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies; 

His mane diſhevel'd o'er his ſhoulders flies: 

He ſnuffs the females in the well-known plain, 

And ſprings, exulting, to his fields again : 

Urg'd by the voice divine, thus Heckor flew, 

Full of the God; and all his hoſts purſue. 

As when the force of men and dogs combin'd ' 

Invade the mountain-goat, or branching hind ; 

Far from the hunter's rage ſecure they lie 

Cloſe in the rock (not fated yet to die); . 

When lo ! a lion ſhoots acroſs the way ! 

They fly : at once the chaſers and the prey. 

So Greece, that late in conquering troops pur- 
ſued, | blood, 

And mark'd their progreſs through the ranks in 

Soon as they ſee the furious chief appear, 

Forget to vanquiſh, and conſent to fear. 

Thoas with grief obſerv'd his dreadful courſe, 

Thoas, the braveſt of th* Ætolian force: 

Skill'd to direct the javelin's diſtant flight, 

And bold to ben e in the ſtanding fight; 

Nor more in courtils fam'd for ſolid ſenſe, 

Than winning words and heavenly eloquence. 
Gods ! what portent (he cry'd) theſe eyes in- 
| vades ? | 

Lo ! Hector riſes from the Stygian ſhades ! 

We ſaw him, late, by thundering Ajax kill'd: 
What God reſtores him to the frighted field; 
And, not content that half of Greece lie lain, 
Pours new deſtruction on her ſons again ? 

He comes not, Jove ! without thy powerful will; 
Lo ! ſtill he lives, purſues and conquers ſtill! 

Yet hear my counſel, and his worſt withſtand : 
The Greeks* main body to the fleet command; 
But let the few whom briſker ſpirits warm, 


18 different parts, and mingle in the ſkies, 


1 Firſt great Arceſi 
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Thus point your arms; and when fuch foes , 
Fierce as he is, let Hector learn to fear. [pen 
The warrior ſpoke, the liſtening Greeks obey, 
Thickening their ranks, and form a deep array, 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion, gave command, 
The valiant leader of the Cretan band, - 
And Mars-like Meges : theſe the chiefs excite, 
Approach the foe, and meet the coming tight, 
Behind, unnumber'd multitudes attend, 
To flank the navy, and the ſhores defend. 
Full on the front the preſſing Trojans bear, 
And Hector firſt came towering to the war, 
Phceebus himſelf the ruſhing battle led; 
A veil of clouds involv'd his radiant head - 
| High-held before him Jove's enormous ſhield 
pes ſhone, and ſhaded all the field ; 
can to Jove th* immortal gift conſigu d, 
To ſcatter {wg and terrify —— 
The Greeks expect the ſhoek, the clamours riſe 


ire was the hiſs of darts, by heroes flung, 
nd arrows leaping from the bow-ſtring ſung ; 
Theſe drink the life of genetous warriors ſlain; 
Thoſe guiltleſs fall, and thirſt for blood in vain, 
As long as Phœbus bore unmov'd the ſhield, 

Sat doubtful Conqueſt hovering o'er the field; 


But when aloft he ſhakes it in the ſkies, 


Shouts in their ears, and lightens in their eyes, 
Deep horrour ſeizes every Grecian breaſt, 
Their force is humbled, and their fear conſeſt. 
So flies a herd of oxen, ſcatter'd wide, 
No ſwain to guard them, and noday to guide, 
When two fell lions from the mountain come, 
And ſpread the carnage through the ſhady gloom 
Impending Phœbus pours around them fear, 
And Troy and Hector thunder in the rear. 
Heaps fall on heaps: the ſlaughter Hector leads; 

— then Stichius, bleeds; 
One to the bold Bœotians ever dear, 
And one Meneſtheus' friend, and fam'd compeer, 
Medon and Iiſus, Æneas ſped; 
This ſprung from Phelus, and th' Athenians led; 
But hapleſs Medon from Oileus came ; 
Him _ honour'd with a brother's name, 
Thoug TH of lawleſs love: from home ex 

pell' 
A. baniſh'd man, in Phylace he dwell'd, 
Preſs'd by the vengeance of an angry wife ; 
Troy ends, at laſt, his labours and his life. 
Mecyſtes next Polydamas'o'erthrew ; 
And thee, brave Clonius, great Agenor flew. 
By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies, 
Pierc'd through the thoulder as he baſely flies 
Polites' arm laid Echius on the plain; 
Stretch'd on one heap, the victors ſpoil the ſlain, 
The Greeks diſmay'd, confus'd, diſperſe or fall; 
Some ſeek the trench, ſome ſkulk behind the wall, 
While theſe fly trembling, others pant for breath, 
And o'er the ſlaughter ſtalks gigantic Death. 
On ruſh'd bold Hector, gloomy as the night; 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 
Points to the fleet: For, by the Gods, who flies, 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies; 
No weeping fiſter his cold eye ſhall cloſe, 
No friendly hand his funeral pyre compoſe. 
to plunder at this ſignal hour, 


| 


Stand the fir} onſet, and-provoke the ſtorm, | 


Who ſto 
The birds hall tear him, and the dogs devour. 


- 
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we 


Furious he ſaid ; the ſmarting reſounds 
ne courſers fly ; the ſmoking —— — 

ne hoſts ruſh on; loud clamours ſhake the ſhore; 
ne horſes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar ! 

pollo, planted at the trench's bound, {mound : 
duſh'd at the bank; down funk th" enormous 
Roll'd in the ditch the heapy ruin lay; 

ſudden road ! a long and ample way. 

Der the dread foſſe (a late impervious ſpace) 

| eeds, and men, and cars, tumultuous paſs. 

ing crouds the downward level trod ; 
'd the ſhield, and march'd the 


zen with his hand he ſhook the mighty wall; 
nd lo! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall. 
Eaſy, as when aſhore the infant ſtands, 

d draws imagin'd houſes in the ſands ; 
he ſportive wanton, pleas'd with ſome new play, 
Sweeps the light works and faſhion'd domes away. 
hus vaniſh'd, at thy touch, the towers and walls; 
he toil of thou in a moment falls. 
The Grecians gaze a0und with wild deſpair, 
onfus'd, and weary all the Powers with prayer; 
tort their men with praiſes, threats, commands; 
nd urge the Gods, with voices, eyes, and hands. 
perienc'd Neſtor chief obteſts the ſkies, 
ad weeps his country with a father's eyes: 
O Jove! if ever, on his native ſhore, | 
One Greek enrich'd thy ſhrine with offer'd gore; 
If e'er, in hope our country to behold, . 

e paid the fatteſt firſtlings of the fold ; 
If e'er thou fign'ſt our wiſhes with thy nod; 
erform the promiſe of a gracious God ! 
This day, preſerve our navies from the tame, 
And ſave the reliques of the Grecian name. 

nw” the ſage: th' Eternal gave con- 


t, 

nd ants . 
umptuous Troy miſtook th' acceptin | 

And catch'd new fury at the voice F | 
As, when black tempeſts mix the ſeas and ſkies, 
The roaring deeps in watery mountains riſe, 
Above the of ſome tall ſhip aſcend, 
Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend : 
Thus, loudly roaring, and o'er-powering all, 
Mount the thick Trojans up the Grecian wall ; 
Legions on legions from each fide ariſe : 
Thick ſound the keels ; the ſtorm of arrows flies, 
Fierce on the ſhips above, the cars below, 
Theſe wield the mace, and thoſe the javelin 


throw. 
While thus the thunder of the battle 
And labouring armies round the works engag'd ; 
Still in the tent Patroclus ſat, to tend 
The good Eurypylus, his wounded friend. 
He ſprinkles healing balms to anguiſh kind, 
And adds diſcourſe, the medicine of the mind. 
But when he ſaw, aſcending up the fleet, 
ViQtorious Troy; then, ſtarting from his ſeat, 
With bitter groans his ſorrows he expreſt, 
He wrings his hands, he beats his manly breaſt. 
Though yet thy ſtate requires redreſs (he cries) 
Depart I muſt : what, horrors ſtrike my eyes! 
Charg'd with Achilles' high commands I go, 
A mournful witneſs of this ſcene of woe: 


| 
Perhaps ſome favouring God his ſoul may bend ; 
The voice is powerful of a faithful friend. 8 
He ſpoke; and ſpeaking, ſwiſter than the wind -_ 
Sprung from the tent, and left the ward behind. - 
Th' embody'd Greeks the fierce attack fuſtain, + 
But ſtrive, though numerous, to repulſe, in vain! 
Nor could the Trojans, through that firm array, 


| Force to the fleet and tents th* impervious way. _ 


As when a ſhipwright with Palladian art, 
Smooths the rough wood, and levels every part; 
With equal hand he guides his whole Jefign, 

By the juſt rule, and the direct ing line: 
The martial leaders, with like Keil and care, 
Preſerv'd their line, and equal kept the war. 
Brave deeds of arms through all the ranks were 
And every ſhip ſuſtain'd an equal tide. | | 
At one proud bark, high-towering-o'er the | 
Ajax the great and godlike Hector meet; | 

|. For one bright prize the matchleſs chiefs contend; 
Nor this the ſhips can fire, nor that defend; 

One kept the ſhore, and one the veſſel trod; 
That fix'd as Fate, this ated by a God. hs 
The ſon of Clytius in his daring hand, 

The deck approaching, ſhakes a flaming brand; 
But pierc'd by Telemon's huge lance expires ; 
Es” = he falls, and drops th' extinguiſk'® 


| Great Hector view'd him with a ſad ſurvey, 
As ftretch'd in duſt lefore the ſtern he lay. 
Oh! all of Trojan, all of Lycian race! 
Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous ſpace : 
Lo! where the ſon of royal Clytius lies; | 
Ah, fave his arms, ſecure his obſequies! _ 
This ſaid, his eager javelin ſought the foe : 
But Ajax ſhunn'd the meditated blow. 
Not vainly yet the forceful lance was thrown z 
It tretch'd in duſt unhappy Lycophron: 
An exile long, ſuſtain'd at Ajax 
A faithful ſervant to a foreign lord ; 
In peace, in war, for ever at his 
Near his lov'd maſter, as he liv'd, he dy'd. 
From the high poop he tumbles op the ſand, 
And lies a lifeleſs load along the land. 
With anguiſh Ajax views the piercing fight, 
And thus inflames his brother to the tight ; 
Teucer, behold ! extended an the ſhore < 
Our friend, our lov'd companion! now no more 
Dear as a parent, with a parent's care 5 
To fight our wars, he left his native air. 
This death deplor' d, to Hector's rage we owe; 
Revenge, revenge it on the cruel foe. 
Where are thoſe darts on which the Fates attend? 
And where the bow, which Phoebus ht to 
Impatient Teucer, haſtening to his ai (bend: 
Before the chief his ample bow diſplay d; w 
The well-ſtor'd quiver on his ſhoulders hung: 
Then hifs'd his arrow, and the bow-ſtring ſung. 
Clytius, Piſenor's ſon, renown'd in fame Fx 
(To thee, Polydamas ! an honour'd name) 
| Drove thro? the thickeſt of th' embattled plains 
The ſtartling ſteeds, and ſhook his eager reins. 
As all-on glory ran his ardent mind, 
The pointed death arreſts him from bekind. 
Through his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies; 
In youth's firſt bloom reluctantly he dies. 
Hurl'd from the lofty ſeat, at diſtance far, 


| haſte to urge him, by his country's care 
To riſe in arms, and ſhine again in war, x 


The headlong courſers ſpurn his empty car; 
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Till fad Polydamas the ſeeds reftrain'd, | What hopes remain, what methods to retire, - 
And gave, Aſtynous, to thy careful hand; If once your veſſels catch the Trajan fire? 
Then, fir d to vengeance, ruſh'd amidſt the foe; | Mark how the flames approach, how near they fil 
Rage edg'd his ord, and ftrengthen'd every | How Hector calls, and Troy obeys his call! 
„ EY 7 Not to the dance that dreadful voice invites, 
Once more bold Teucer, in his country's cauſe, | It calls to death; arid all the rage of fights. 
At Hector's breaſt a choſen arrow draws; "Tis now no time for wiſdom or debates; . 
And had the weapon found the deſtin'd way, To your own hands are truſted all your fates; 
Thy fall, great Trojan! had renown'd that day, | And better far, in one deciſive ſtrife, , 
But Hector was not doom' d to periſh then: one day thould end our labour, or our liſe; 
Th' all-wife Diſpoſer of the fates of men Than keep this hard-got inch of barren ſands, 
5 Jove) his preſent death withſtands ; Still preis d, and preſs'd by ſuch ingloriow 
r was ſuch glory due to Teucer's hands. hands. 2 
At its full ſtretch as the tough ſtring he drew, The liſtening Grecians feel their leader's flame; 
Struck by an arm unſeen, it burſt in two; _ And every kindling boſom, pants for fame. 
Boten dropt the bow : the ſhaft with brazen head | Then mutual ſlaughters ſpread on either fide; 
Fel} innocent, and on the duſt lay dead. By Hector here the Phocian Schedius dy'd ; 
Th' aſtoniſh'd archer to great Ajax cries, _ There, pierc'd by Ajax; ſunk Laodamas, 
Some God prevents our deſtin'd enterpriſe ; Chief of the foot, of old Antenor's race. — 
Some God, propitious to the Trojan foe, Polydamas laid Otus on the ſand; _ 
Has, from my arm unfailing, ſtruck the bow, The fierce commander of th* Epian band. 
And broke the nerve my hands had twin'd with | His lance bold Meges at the victor threw ; 
: The victor, ſtooping, from the death withdrew, 
(That valued life, O Phoebus; was thy care); 
But Creefmus* boſom took the flying ſpear : 
His corpſe fell bleeding on the ſlippery ſhore ; 
His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore. 
Dolops, the ſon of Lampus; ruſhes on, 
Sprung from the race of old Laomedon, ' 
And fam'd for proweſs in a well-fought field; 
He pierc'd the centre of his ſounding ſhield : 


Strong to impel the flight of many a dart. 
Since Heaven commands it (Ajax made reply) 
iſmiſs the bow, and lay thy arrows by, 
Thy arms no leſs ſuffice the lance to wield) 
And quit the quiver for the ponderous ſhield ; 
In the firſt ranks indulge thy ghirft of fame, 

Thy brave example ſhall the reſt inflame. 

Fierce as they are, by long ſucceſſes vain, 


Tet undetermin'd, or to live or die | 


Or lhon from her towery height deſcend, 


To force our fleet, or ev'n a ſhip to gain, | But es Phyleus ample breaſt-plate wore — 
Aſks toil, and ſweat, and blood: their utmoſt | (Well-known in fight on Seles winding ſhore; And 
might | For king Euphetes gave the golden mail, The 
Shall find its match---no more: tis ours to fight. | Compact, and firm with many a jointed ſcale); , Thu! 
Then Teucer laid his faithleſs bow aſide ; Which oft, in cities ſtorm'd, and battles won, And 
The four-fold buckler o'er his ſhoulders ty u; | Had ſav'd the father, and now ſaves the ſon. The 
On his brave head a creſted helm he plac'd, Full at the Trojan's head he urg'd his lance; Obſe 
With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd ; Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, WW. | 
A dart, whole point with braſs refulgent ſhines, New ting'd with Tyrian dye : in duſt below, 80 u 
The warrior wields : and his great brother joins. | Shorn from the crett, the purple honours glow. Has 
This Hector ſaw, and thus expreſs'd his joy: Mean time their fight the Spartan king ſurvey d Whi 
Ye troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy! And ſtood by Meges' ſide, a ſudden aid, And 
Be mindful of yourſelves, your ancient fame, Throngh Dolops' ſhoulder urg'd his forceful dan, Tim 
And ſpread your glory with the navy's flame. Which held its paſſage through the panting heat, And 
Jove is with us; I ſaw his hand, but now, And iſſued at his breaſt. With thundering ſound 80 f 
From the proud archer ſtrike his vaunted bow. The warrior falls, extended on the ground. Wh 
Indulgent Jove ! how plain thy favours ſhine, In ruſh the conquering Greeks to ſpoil the lain: But 
When happy nations bear the marks divine ! But Hector's voice excites his kindred train; His 
How eaſy then, to ſee the ſinking ſtate The hero moſt, from Hicetaon ſprung, N 
Of realms accurſt, deſerted, reprobate ! Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, and young. Her 
Such is the fate of Greece, and ſuch is ours. He (ere to Troy the Grecians croſsd the main) The 
Behold, ye warriors, and exert your powers. Fed his large oxen on Percote's plain; The 
Death is the worſt; a fate which all muſt try; But when, oppreſs'd, his country claim'd his car, But 
And, for our country, tis a bliſs to die. Return'd to Ilion, and excell'd in war; Swe 
The gallant man, though flain in fight he be, For this, in Priam's court, he held his place, 
Yet leaves his nation ſafe, his children free ; lov'd no leſs than Priam's royal race, On 
Entails a debt on all the grateful ſtate; im Hector ſingled, as his troops he led, To 
His own brave friends ſhall glory in his fate; And thus inflam'd him, pointing to the dead: The 
His wife live honour'd, all his race ſucceed ; Lo, Melanippus! lo where Dolops lies; The 
And late poſterity enjoy the deed ! | And is it thus our royal kinſman dies; The 
This rouz'd the ſoul in every Trojan breaſt, O'ermatch'd he falls; to two at ance a prey, He 
The godlike Ajax next his Greeks addreft : And lo |. they bear the bloody arms away Bid 
. How long, ye warriors of the Argive race Come ona diſtant war no longer wage, Ane 
To generous Argos what a dire diſgrace ! But hand to hand thy country's foes engage, $ 
ow long, on theſe curs'd confines will ye lie, Till Greece at once, and all her glory end, Sha 
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env'd from the loweſt ſtone; and bury all 
a one ſad ſepulc hre, one common fall. 
Hector (this ſaid) ruſh'd forward on the foes: 
Vith equal ardour Melanippus glows : 
hen Ajax thus---Oh Greeks ! reſpect your fame, 
Reſpect yourſelves, and learn an hone ſhame : 
et mutual reverence mutual warmth inſpire, 
ad catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire. 
ſn valour's ſide the odds of combat lie, 
he brave live glorious, or lamented die; 
he wretch that trembles in the keld of fame, 
eets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 
His generons ſenſe he not in vain imparts; 
t ſunk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts ; 
hey join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 
And flank the navy with a brazen wall; | 
Shields touching ſhields, in order blaze above, 
and ſtop the Trojans, though impell'd by ove. 
he fiery Spartan firſt, with loud applauſe, 
arms the bold ſon of Neſtor in his cauſe : 
Is there (he ſaid) in arms a youth like you, 
o ſtrong to fight, ſo active to purſue ? 
Why ſtand you diſtant, nor attempt a Ceed ? | 
Lift the bold lance, and make ſome Trojan bleed. 
He ſaid; and backward to the lines retir'd ; 
Forth ruth'd the youth, with martial fury fir'd, 
Beyond the foremoſt ranks ; his lance he threw, 
And-round the black battalions caft his view. 
The troops of Troy recede with ſudden fear, 
While the ſwift javelin hiſs'd along in air. 
Advancing Melanippus met the dart 
Vith his bold breaſt, and felt it in his heart: 
Thundering he falls; his falling arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 
The victor leaps upon his proſtrate prize: 
Thus on a roe the well-breath'd beagle flies, 
And rends his fide, freth-bleeding with the dart 
The diſtant hunter ſent into his heart. 
Obſerving Hector to the reſcue flew ; 
Bold as he was, Antilochus withdrew. 
So when a ſavage, ranging o'er the plain, 
Has torn the ſhepherd's dog, or ſhepherd ſwain 
While, conſcious of the deed, he glares around, 
And hears the gathering multitude reſound, 
Timely he flies the yet-untaſted food, 
And gains the friendly ſhelter of the wood. 
So fears the youth; all Troy with ſhouts purſue, 
While ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſts flew ; 
But, enter'd in the Grecian ranks, he turns 
His manly breaſt, and with new fury burns. 
Now on the fleet the tides of Trojans drove, 
Fierce to fulfil the ſtern decrees of Jove 2 
The Sire of Gods, confirming Thetis' prayer, 
The Grecian ardour quench'd in deep deſpair ; 
But lifts to glory Troy's prevailing bands, 
Swells pi their hearts, and ſtrengthens all their 
ands. 
On Ida's top he waits with longing eyes, 
To view the navy blazing to the ſkies ; 
Then, nor till then, the ſcale of war ſhall turn, 
The Trojans fly, and conquer'd Ilion burn. 
Theſe fates revoly'd in his almighty mind, 
He raiſes Hector to the work deſign'd, 
Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 
And drives him, like a lightening, on the foe. 
So Mars, when human crimes for vengeance call, 


Shakes his huge javelin, and whole armies fall. 


| 


| 


— 


— 
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Not with more rage a conflagration-reMs, . | 
Wraps the vaſt mountains, and involves the polew 
He foams with wrath; beneath his gloomy brow 
Like fiery meteors his red eye balls glow ; 
The radiant helmet on his temples burns, | 
Waves when he nods, and lightens as he turns: 
For Jove his ſplendor round the chief had thrown, 
And caſt the blaze of both the huſts on one. | 
Unhappy glories! tor his fate was near, 
Due to ſtern Pallas, and Pelides' ſpear : 
Yet, Jove deferr'd the death he was to pay, 
And gave what Fate 31 honours of a day! 
Now, all on fire for fame his breaſt, his eyes 
Burn at each foe, and ſingle every prize; 


| Still at the cloſeſt ranks, the thickeſt fight, 


He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 
The Grecian phalanx moveleſs as a tower, 
On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his power: 
So ſome tall rock o'erhangs the boary main, 
By winds affail'd, by billows beat in vain ; 


' Unmov'd it hears, above, the tempeſt blow, 


And ſees the watery mountains break below. 
Girt in ſurrounding flames, he ſeems to fall, 
Like fire from Jove, and burſts upon them all: 
Burſts as a wave that from the clouds impends, 
And ſwell'd with tempeſts on the ſhip deſcends ; 
White are the decks with foam ; the winds aloud 
Howl o'er the maſts, and fing thro” every ſhroud: 
Pale, trembling, tir'd, the ſailors freeze with fears; 
And inftant death on every wave appears. 
So pale the Greeks the eyes of Hector meet, 
The chief ſo thunders, and ſo ſhakes the fleet. 

As when a lion ruſhing from his den, 
Amidſt the plain of ſome wide-water'd fem 
(Where numerous oxen, as at eaſe they feed, 


At large expatiate o'er the ranker mead) 


Leaps on the herds before the herdſman's eyes: 
The trembling herdſman far to diſtance flies : 


Some lordly bull (the reſt diſpers'd and fled) 


He fingles out ; arreſts, and lays him dead. 

Thus ö the rage of Jove- like Hector flew 

All Greece in heaps; but one he ſeiz'd, and ſlew. 
Mycenian Periphes, a mighty name, 

In wiſdom great, in arms well known to fame; 
The miniſter of ſtern Euryſtheus? ire, 

Againſt Alcides, Corpreus was his fire : 

The fon redeem'd the honours of the race, 

A ſon as generous as the fire was baſe ; 

O'er all his country's youth conſpicuous far 

In every virtue, or of peace or war; 

But doom'd to Hector's ſtronger force to yield ! 
Againſt the margin of his ample ſhield l 
He ſtruck his haſty foot: his heels up ſprung; 
Supine he fell; his brazen helmet rung. 

On the falPn chief th' invading Trojan preſt, 
And plung'd the pointed javelin in his breaſt. 
His circling friends, who ſtrove to guard too late 
Th* unhappy hero, fled, or ſhar'd his fate. 

Chac'd from the foremoſt line, the Grecian train 
New man the next, receding tow'rd the main: 
Wedg'd in one body at the tents they ſtand, 
Wall'd round with ſterus, a gloomy deſperate 

band. 
Now manly ſhame forbids th* inglorious flight; 
Now fear itſelf confines them to the fight : 
Man courage breathes in man ; but Neſtor moſt 
(The ſage preſerver of the Grecian hoſt) 


1 
Exhorts, adjures, to guard theſe utmoſt ſhores; 
And by their parents, by themſelves, implores. 


O friends! be men: your generous breaſts in- 


flame 

With equal honour, and with mutual ſhame ? 
Think of your hopes, your fortunes ; all the care 
Your wives, your infants, and your parents, ſhare: 
Think of each living father's reverend head: 
Think of each anceſtor with glory dead ; 
Abſent, by me they ſpeak, by me they ſue ; 
They aſk their ſafety, and their fame, from you : 
The Gods their fates on this one action lay, 
And all are loſt, if you deſert the day. 

He ſpoke, and round him breath'd heroic fires ; 
Minerva ſeconds what the ſage infpires. 
The miſt of darkneſs Jove around them threw, 
She clear'd, reſtoring all the war to view; 
A ſudden ray ſhot beaming o'er the plain, 
And ſhew'd the ſhores, the navy, and the main : 
Hector they ſaw, and all who By, or fight, 
The ſcene wide- opening to the blaze of light. 
Firſt of the field great Ajax ſtrikes their eyes, 
His port majeſtic, and his ample fize : 
A ponderous mace with ftuds of iron crown'd, 
Full twenty cubits long, he ſwings around ; 
Nor fights, like others, fix'd to certain ſtands, 
But looks a moving tower above the bands ; 
High on the decks, with vaſt gigantic ftride, 
The godlike hero ſtalks from fide to fide.” 
So when a horſeman from the watery mead 
(Skill'd in the manage of the bounding ſteed) 
Drives four fair courſers, practis'd to obey, 
To ſome great city through the public way ; 
Safe in his art, as fide by de they run, : 
He ſhifts his ſeat, and vaults from one to one; 
And now to this, and now to that he flies: 
Admiring numbers follow with their 2 

From ſhip to ſhip thus Ajax ſwiftly flew, 
No lefs the wonder of the warring erew, 
As furious Hector thunder'd, threats aloud, 
And ruſh'd enrag*d ben the Trojan crowd : 
Then ſwift invades the ſhips, whoſe beaky prores 
Lay rank'd contiguous on the bending ſhores : 
So the ſtrong eagle from his airy height, 
Who marks the ſwans or cranes' embody'd flight, 
Stoops down impetuous, while they light for food, 
And, ſtooping, darkens with his wings the flood. 
Jove leads him on with his almighty hand, 
And breathes fierce ſpirits in his following band. 
The warring nations meet, the battle roars, 
Thick beats the combat on the ſounding prores. 
Thou mona BE thought, ſo furious was their 


e 
No force cduld tame them, and no toil could tire; 
As if new vigour from new fights they won, 
And the long battle was but then begun. 
Greece yet unconquer'd, kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in deſpair; 
Troy in proud hopes, already view'd the main 
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Is finiſh'd ! and the day defir'd appears 


So well the chief his naval weapon 
The luckleſs warrior at his ſtern lay dead; 
Full twelve, the boldeſt, in a moment fell, 


Bright with the blaze, and red with heroes lain ! 


©. 


Like ſtrength is felt from hope and from deſpair 
And each contends, as * all the war. 
Twas thou, bold Hector ! whoſe reſiſtleſs hand 
Firſt ſeia d a ſhip on that conteſted ſtrand; 
The ſame which dead Protefilaiis bore, 
The firſt that touch'd th' unhappy Trojan ſhore : 
For this in arms the warring nations Rood, I blood. 
And -bath'd their generous breaſts with mutual 


No room to poize the lance or bend the bow; 


But hand to hand, and man to man, they grow: 

— they wound; and ſeek other's 
earts 

With falchious, axes, ſwords, and ſhorten'd darts, 

The falchions ring, ſhields rattle, axes ſound, 

Swords flaſh in air, or glitter on the ground ; 


With ſtreaming blood the lippery ſhores are dy d, my 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. jor 
Still raging Hector with his ample hand the 
nat 


Graſps the kigh ſtern, and gives this loud com. 
mand : [years 
Haſte, bring the flames ! the toil of ten long 


This happy day with acclamations A 
Bright with deſtruction of yon hoftile fleet. 
The coward counſels of a timorous throng 
Of reverend gotards, check'd our glory long: 
Too long Jove lull'd us with lethargic chatms, 
But now in peals of thunder calls to arms: 
In this great day he crowns our full deſires, 
Wakes all our force, and ſeconds all our fires. 
He ſpoke—the warriors, at his fierce 
Pour a new deluge on the Grecian band. 
Ev'n Ajax baus (ſo thick the javelins fly) 
Stepp'd back, and doubted or to live, or die. 
Yet where the oars are plac'd, he ſtands to wait 
What chief approaching dares attempt his fate : 
Ev'n to the laſt, his naval charge defends, 
Now ſhakes his ſpear, now lifts, and now portends; 
Ev'n yet, the Greeks with piercing ſhouts inſpires, 
Amidit attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fires. 
O friends! O heroes! names for ever dear, 
Once ſons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war ! 
Ah ! yet be mipdful of your old renown, 
Your great forefathers' virtues and your own. 
What aids expect you in this utmoſt ſtrait? 
What bulwarks riſing between you and fate ? 
No aids, no bulwarks, your retreat attend; 
No friends to help, no city to defend. | 
This ſpot is all you have, to loſe or keep; 
There ſtand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
Tis hoſtile ground you tread ; your native lands 
Far, far from hence: your fates are in your hands 
Raging he ſpoke ; nor farther waſtes his breath; 
But turns his javelin to the work of death. 
Whate'er bold Trojan arm'd his daring hands, 
Againſt the ſable ſhips, with — 5 


Send by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. 
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nation: he beats them off from th 


Fatroclus, neglectin 
pulſes and dilarms N 


Jo warr'd both armies on th* enſanguin'd ſhore, 
Vhile the black veſſels fmok'd with human gore. 
ean time Patroclus to Achilles flies; 
he ſtreaming tears fall copious from his eyes ; 
ot faſter trickling to the plains below, 
rom the tall rock the ſable waters flow. 
divine Pelides, with compaſſion mov'd, 
bus ſpoke, indulgent to his beſt-belov'd : 
Patroclus; ſay, what grief thy boſom bears, 
hat flows ſo faſt in theſe unmanly tears? 
lo girl, ao infant. whom the mother keeps 
rom her lov'd breaſt, with fonder paſſion weeys ; 
at more the mother's ſoul that infant warms, 
lung to her knees, and reaching at her arms, 
han thou haſt mine! Oh tell me; to what end 
hy melting ſorrows thus purſue thy friend? 
Griey'it thou for me, or for my martial band? 
dr come (ad tidings from our native land ? 
ur fathers live (our firſt, moſt tender care) 
hy good Mencetius breathes the vital air, 
nd hoary Peleus yet extends his days; 
eas d in their age to hear their childrens” praiſe. 
Or may ſome meaner cauſe thy pity claim 
rhaps yon reliques of the Grecian name, 
Joom'd in their ſhips to ſink by fire and ſword, 
nd pay the forfeit of their haughty lord ? 

hate'er the cauſe, reveal thy ſecret care, [ſhare. 
ad ſpeak thoſe ſorrows which a friend would 
A ſigh, that inſtant, from his boſom broke, 
nother follow'd, and Patroclus ſpoke : 
Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaſt, 
elf a Greek; and, once, of Greeks the beſt ! 
every chief that might her fate prevent, 
ies pierc'd with waunds, and bleeding in his tent. 

rypylus, Tydides, Atreus' ſon | 

d wiſe Ulyſſes, at the navy groan, ſown. 
bore for their country's wounds than for their] 
heir pain, ſoft arts of pharmacy can eaſe, 
by breaſt alone no lenitives appeaſe. 

May never rage like thine my foul enſla ve, 
Feat in vain ! unprofitably brave! 


country {lighted in her laſt diſtreſs, : {dreſs ? 
want man, from thee ſhall hope re- 


hat friend, 
You, X] 
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BOOK XVI. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
The fixth Battle : the A and Death of Patroclur. 


.troclus (in purſuance of the requeſt of Neſtor in the eleventh book) entreats Achilles to ſuffer him 
to go tothe afliſtance of the Greeks with Achilles' troops and armour. 

ſame time charges him to content himſelf with reſcuing the fleet, without f 
The armour, horſes, ſoldiers, and officers of Achille are deſcribed. 
jor the ſucceſs of his friend, after which Patroclus leads the Myrmidons to battle. The 
the ſight of Patroclus in Achilles armour, taking him for that hero, are caſt into the utmoſt conſter- 
s. Hector himſelf flies. Sarpedon. is killed, though ſupi- 
ter was averſe to his fate. Several other particulars of the battle are deſcribed ; in the heat of which, 
the orders of Achilles, purſues the foe to the walls of Troy; where Apollo re- 
him, Eupharbus wounds him, and Hector kills him: which concludes the book. 


to it; but at the 

er purſuit of the ene- 
Achilles offers 2 libation 
Jans, at 


No---men unborn, and ages yet behind, 
Shall curſe that fierce, that unforgiving mind, 
O man unpitying! if of man thy race; 
But ſure thou ſpring'ſt not from a ſoſt embrace, 
Nor ever amorous hero caus'd thy birth, 
Nor ever tender Goddeſs brought thee torth. 
Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 
And raging ſeas produc'd thee in a ſtorm, 
A ſoul well-ſuiting that tempeſtuous kind. 
So rough thy nianners, ſo untam'd thy mind. 
If ſome dire oracle thy breaſt alarm, | 
If aught from Jove, or Thetis, ſtop thy arm, 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may ſhine, 
If I but lead the Myrmidonian line: 
Clad in thy dreadful arms if I appear, 
Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and deſert the war: 
Without thy perſon Greece ſhall win the day, 
And thy mere image chaſe her foes away. / 
Preis'd by freſh forces, her o'erlabour'd train 
Shall quit the ſhips, and Greece reſpire again. 
Thus, blind to fate ! with ſupplicating breath, 
Thou begg ſt his arms, and in his arms thy death. 
Unfortunately good ! a boding ſigh 
Thy friend return'd ; and with it this reply : 
Patroclus ! thy Achilles knows no fears; 


Nor words from ove, nor oracles, he hears ; 


Nor aught a mother's caution can ſuggeſt : 
The tyrant's pride lies rooted in my breaff. 
My wrongs, my wrongs, my conſtant thought 
Thoſe, my ſole oracles, inſpire my rage: [engage, 
I made him tyrant: gave him power to wrong 
Ev'n me; I felt it; and ſhall feel it long. 
The maid, my black-ey'd maid, he forc'd away, 
Due to the toils of many a well fought day; 

Due to my conquelt of her father's reign ; 

Due to the votes of all the Grecian train. 

From me he forc'd her; me, the bold and brave: 
Diſgrac'd, diſhonour'd, like the meaneſt ſlave. 
But bear we this---the wrongs I grieve are paſt; 
'Tis time our fury ſhould relent at laſt : 

I fix'd its date; the day 1 wiſh'd appears; 

Now Hector to my ſhips his battle bears, 


The flames my eyes, the _—_ invade my ears. 


K f 
Go, then, Patroclus ! court fair honour's charms 
In Troy's fam'd fields, and in Achilles“ arms: 
Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to fight, 

Go, ſave the fleets, and conquer in my right. 

See the thin reliques of their baffled band, ; 
At the laſt age of yon deſerted land. mf 
Behold all Thon on their ſhips deſcends; | 
How the cloud blackens, how the ſtorm impends ! 
Tt was not thus, when, at my fight amaz'd, 
Troy ſaw and trembled, as this helmet blaz'd: 
Had not the injurious king our friendſhip loſt, 
Yon ample trench had bury'd half her hoſt, 
No camps, no bulwarks, now the Trojans fear ; 
Thoſe are not dreadful, no Achilles there: 

No longer flames the lamce of Tydides' ſon ; 

No more your general calls his heroes on; 
Hector alone I hear; his dreadful breath 
Commands your ſlaughter, or proclaims your death. 
Yet now, Patroclus, iſſue to the plain: 

Now ſave the ſhips, the riſing fires reſtrain, 

And give the Greeks to viſit Greece again. 

But heed my words, and mark a friend's com- 


mand, f 

Who truſts his fame and honcurs in thy hand, 
And from thy deeds expects, th* Achaian hoſt 
Shall render back the beauteous maid he loſt. 
Rage uncontrel'd through all the hoſtile crew, 
But touch not Hector, Hector is my due. 
Though Jove in thunder ſhould command the war; 
Be juſt, conſult my glory, and forbear: 
The fleet once ſav'd, deſiſt from farther chaſe, 
Nor lead to Ilion's walls the Grecian race; 
Some adverſe God thy raſhneſs. may deſtroy; 
Some God, like Phœbus, ever kind to Troy. 
Let Greece, redeem'd from this deſtraRive ſtrait, 
Do her own work ; and leave the reſt ts Fate. 
Oh! would to all th' immortal Powers above, 
Apollo, Pallas, and almighty Jove, 
That not one Trojan might be left alive, 
And not a Greek of all the race ſurvive; 
Might only we the vaſt deſtruction ſhun, 
And only we deſtroy th* accurſed town ! 

Such conference held the chiefs; while on the 

ſtrand [band. 

Great Jove with conqueſt crown'd the Trojan 
Ajax no mote the ſounding ſtorm ſuſtain'd, 
So thick the darts an iron tempeſt rain'd : 
On his tir'd arm the weighty buckler hung ; 
His hollow helm with falling javelins rung; 
His breath, in quick, ſhort pantings, comes and 


des; 

And painful ſweat from all his members flows. 
Spent and o erpower d, he barely breathes at moſt; 
Yet ſcarce an army ſtirs him from his poſt : 
Dangers on dangers all around him grow, 
And toil to toil, and woe ſucceeds to woe. 

Say, Muſes, thron'd above the ſtarry frame, 
How firſt the navy blaz'd with Trojan flame ? 

Stern Hector wav'd his ſword: and ſtanding 


near 
Where furious Ajax ply'd his aſhen ſpear, 

Full on the lance à ftroke ſo juſtly ſped, 

That the broad faulchion lopp'd its brazen head : 
His pointleſs ſpear the warrior thakes in vain; 
The brazen head falls ſounding on the plain. 
Great Ajax ſaw, and own'd the hand divine, 

- Confefling Jove, add trembling at the ſign; 
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| Has drench'd their wide infatiate throats wil 


f Such their dread ſtrength, and ſuch their deat 


HOMER. 


Warn'd, heretreats. Then ſwift from all ſidespyy 
The hifling brands; thick ſtreams the fiery ſhowy 
O'er the high ſtern the curling volumes riſe, 
And ſheets of rolling ſmoke involve the ſkies, 
Divine Achilles view'd the rifing flames, 
And ſmote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaing; 
Arm, arm, Patroclus ! Lo, the blaze aſpires! 
The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 
Arm, ere our veſſels catch the ſpreading flame; 
Arm, ere the Grecians be no more a name; 
I haſte to bring the troops—the hero ſaid ; 
The friend with ardour, and with joy obey d. 
He cas'd his limbs in braſs; and firſt around 
His manly legs with filver buckles bound 
The claſping greaves ; then to his breaſt applic 
The flamy cuiraſs, of a thouſand dyes; 
| Emblaz'd with ſtuds of gold his faulchion ſhone 
In the rich belt, as in a ſtarry zone: 
Achilles' ſhield his ample ſhoulders ſpread, 
Achilles“ helmet nodded o'er his head: 
Adorn'd in all his terrible array, 
He flaſh'd around intolerable day. | 
Alone, untouch'd, Pelides' javelin ſtands, 
Not to be pois'd but by Pelides' hands ; 
From Pelion's ſhady brow the plant entire 
Old Chiron rent, and ſhap'd it for his fire; 
Whoſe ſon's great arm alone the weapon wieldz, 
The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 
Then brave Automedon (an honour'd name, 
The ſecond to his lord in love and fame, 
In peace his friend, and partner of the war) 
The winged courſers harneſs'd to the car; 
Xanthus and Balius, of immortal breed, 
Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in ſpeet 
Whom the wing'd Harpy, fwift Podarge, bore, 
By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy ſhore : 
Swift Pedaſus was added to their fide _ 
(Once great Attion's, now Achilles“ pride) 
Who, like in ſtrength, in ſwiftneſs, and in grace, 
A mortal courſer, match'd th' immortal race. 
Achilles ſpeeds from tent to tent, and waras 
His hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 
All breathing death, around their chief they ſta 
A grim terrific formidable band: 
Grim as voracious wolves, that ſeek the ſpring 
When ſcalding thirſt their burning bowels wrag 
When ſome tall ſtag, freſh-ſlaughter'd in the wot 


blood, | 
To the black fount they ruſh, a hideons throng, 
With paunch diſtended, and with lolling tong 
Fire fills their eye, their black jaws belch the gat 
And, gorg'd with ſlaughter, ſtill they thurit 
more. 
Like furious ruſh'd the Myrmidonian crew, 


fal view. . 

High in the midſt the great Achilles ſtands 
Directs their order, and the war commands. 
He, lov'd of Jove, had launch'd from [lion's ſhot 
Full fifty veſſels, mann'd with fifty oars : 
Five choſen leaders the fierce bands obey, 
Himſelf ſupreme in valour, as in ſway. 

Firſt march'd Meneſtheus, of celeſtial birth, 
Deriv'd from thee, whoſe waters waſh the eat 
Divine Spirchius ! Jove-deſcending flood ! 


A. mortal mother mixing with æ God. 


ach was Meteſtheus, but miſcall'd by fame 

de fon of Borus, that eſpous'd the dame. 

Eudorus next; whom Polymele the gay, 

am'd in the graceful dance, produc'd to day. 

ler, ſly Cellenius lov'd, on her would gaze, 

s with ſwift ſtep ſhe form'd the-rurming maze : 

o her high chamber, from Diana's quire, - 

he God purſued her, urg'd, and crown'd his fire. 

he ſon confeſs'd his father's heavenly race, 

\ nd heir'd his mother's ſwiftneſs in the chaſe. 

trong Echecleus, bleſt in all thoſe charms 

hat pleas d a God, ſucceeded to her arms; 

ot conſcious of thoſe loves, long hid from fame, 

Vith gifts of price he ſought and won the dame; 

ler ſecret offspring to her fire ſhe bare; 

ler fire careſs'd him with a parent's care. 

Piſander follow'd ; matchleſs in his art 

o wing the ſpear, or aim the diſtant dart; 

o hand fo ſure of all th*' Emathian line, 

dr if a ſurer, great Patroclus ! thine, 

The — by Phcenix* grave command was 
grac'd ; | 

erces valiant offspring led the laſt. 

Soon as Achilles with ſuperior care 4 

lad call'd the chiefs, and order'd all the war, 

his ſtern remembtance to his troops he gave: 

ſe far-fam'd Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave 

hink with what threats you dar'd the Trojan 
throng, 

hink what reproach theſe ears endur'd ſo long, 

Stern ſon of Peleus! (thus ye us'd to ſay, 


Oh, nurs'd with gall, unknowing how to yield 
Whoſe rage defrauds us of ſo fam'd a field; 
If that dire fury muſt for ever burn, _ - . 


turn! Ino more. 


) uch were your words—Now, warriors, grieve 
race, there the Trojans ! bathe your ſwords in gore! 
ce. bis day ſhall give you all your ſoul demands; 

arm 


lut all your hearts! and weary all your hands! 
hus while he rous'd the fire in every breaſt, 
loſe, and more cloſe, the liſtening cohorts preſt ; 
anks wedg'd in ranks; of arms a ſteely rin 


hen a circling wall the builder forms, [king. 
pt ſtrength defenſive againſt wind and ſtorms, 
ompacted ſtones the thiekening work compoſe, 
And round him wide the riſing ſtructure gros: 

0 helm to helm, and creſt to creſt they throng, 
dield urg'd on ſhield, and man drove man along; 
bick, undiſtinguiſh'd plumes, together join'd, 
8 in — * wave before the wind. 

ar o er the reſt, in glittering pom ar 
dere bold — Patroclus — 2 a 
others in arms, with equal fury fir dd; 

wo friends, two bodies with one ſoul inſpir'd. 
But, mindful of the Gods, Achilles went 
0 the rich coffer in his ſhady tent: Tat 
here lay on s his various garments roll'd, 
nd coſtly furs, and carpets ſtiff with gold 
The preſents of the filver-footed dame). 
rom thence he took a bowl, of antique frame, 
"mich never man had ſtain'd with ruddy wine, 
Nr rais'd in offerings to the Powers divine, 
but Peleus' ſon ; and Peleus' ſon to none. 

d rio d in offerings, but to Jove alone, 


While, reſtleſs, raging, in your ſhips you lay). 


What make we here? Return; ye chiefs, re- 


till grows, and ſpreads, and thickens round the 
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Who 'midſt ſurrounding froſts, and v 


The war ſtood ſtill, and all around 


At once they ſee, they tremtge, and they 


= 
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He purg'd; and wafh'd it in the running ſtream. 
Then cleans'd his hands; and, fixing for a ſpace 
His eyes on heaven, his feet upon the place ' 
Of ſacrifice, the purple draught he pour'd 
Forth in the midft; and thus the God'iimplor'd : - 
O thou Supreme! high-thron't all height above? 
Oh great Pelaſgic, Dodonzan Jove.! | 
chill, 


Preſid'ſt on bleak Dodona's vocal hill! \ 
(Whoſe groves, the Selli, race auſtere ] ſurround, * 
Their feet unwaſh'd, their ſlumbers on the ground ; 
Who hear, from ruſtling rocks, thy dark de- 


erees; We Eo : 
And catch the fates; low-whiſper'd in the breeze: ) 
Hear, as of old! Thou gav*ſt; at Thetis“ prayer, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks deſpair. 
Lo, to the dangers of the fighting field 
The beſt, the deareſt of my friends, I yield; 
Though till determin'd, to my ſhips contin'd 3 
Patroclus gone, I ſtay but half behind. 
Oh ! be his guard thy providential care, 
Confirm his heart, and ſtring his arm to war: 
Preſs'd by his fingle force, let Hector fee 


His fame in arms not owing all to me. | 
But when the fleets are ſav'd from foes and fire 


Let him with conqueſt and renown retire ; 
Preſerve his arms, preſerve his ſocial train, 
And ſaſe return him to theſe eyes again. 


Great Jove conſents to half the chief's requeſt, 


But heaven's eternal doom denies the reſt ; 


To free the fleet, was'granted to his prayer ; 
His ſafe return, the winds diſpers'd in air. 
Back to his tent the ſtern Achilles flies, 
And waits the combat with impatient eyes. . . 
Mean while the troops beneath Patroclus* care 
Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 
As waſps, provok'd by children in their play, 
Pour.from their manſions by the broad high way, 
In ſwarms the guiltleſs traveller engage, | 
Whet all their ſtings, and call forth all their rage: 
All riſe in arms, and with a general cry 4 
Aſſert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion ſwarms, 
So loud their clamour, and ſo keen their arms; 
Their riſing rage Patrocluy breath inſpires, 
Who thus inflames them with hefoic fires: ' 
Oh warriors, partners of Achilles“ praiſe & 
Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days : 
Your godlike matter let your acts proclaim, 
And add new glories to his mighty name. 
Think, your Achilles {ces you fight: be brave, 


And humble the proud monarch whom you ſave,' 
Joyful they heard, and, kindling as he ſpoke, 
| Flew to tlie fleet, involv'd in fire and fmoke. 
From ſhore to ſhore the doubling ſhouts refound,' 


The hollow ſhips return a deeper ſound. 
When, great Achilles' ſhining armour blaz d: 


them gaz d, 


Troy ſaw, and thought the dread Achilles nig; 


fly. 


Then firſt thy ſpear, divine Patroclus! flew, 


Where the war rag'd, and where the tumult grew. 


Cloſe ta the ſtern of that fam*d ſhip, which bore 

Unbleſt Proteſilaus to Ilion's — * % 

The great Pæonian, bold Pyrzchme 

(Who led his bands from —_ windy flood): 
1 5 
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His ſboulder-blade receives the fatal wound; 
The groaning warrior pants upon the ground. 
His troops, that ſee their country's glory lain, 
Fly diverſe, ſcatter'd o'er the diſtant plain. 
Patroclus' arm forbids the ſpreading fires, - 


And from the half-burn'd ſhip proud Troy retires: 


Clear'd from the ſmoke the joyful navy lies: 
In heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies; 
Triumphant Greece her reſcued decks aſcends, 
And loud acclaim the ſtarry region rend. 
So, when thick clouds inwrap the mountain's head, 
O'er heaven's. expanſe like one black cieling 
, ſpread, 
Sudden the Thunderer, with a flaſhing ray, [day: 
Burſts through the darkneſs, and lets down the 
The hills ſhine out, the rocks in proſpect riſe, . 
And ſtreams, and vales, and forefts, ſtrike the eyes; 
The ſmiling ſcene wide opens to the ſight, 
And all th' unmeaſur'd æther flames with light. 
But Troy repuls d, and-ſcatter'd o'er the plains, 
Forc'd from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 
Now every Greek ſome hoſtile hero flew, 
But till the foremoſt bold Patroctusflew ; 
As Ariclycus had turn'd him round, 
Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wound ; 
The brazen pointed ſpear, with vigour thrown, 
The thigh/transfix'd, and broke the brittle bone : 
Headlongihe fell. Next, Thoas, was thy chance, 
Thy breaſt, unarm'd, receiv'd the Spartan lance. 
Phylides' dart (as Amphiclus drew nigh) 
His'blow prevented; and ranſpierc'd bis thigh, 
Tore 711 the brawn, and rent the nerves away; 
In darkneſs and in death the warrior lay. 
In equal arms two ſons of Neſtor ſtand, 
And two bold brothers of the Lycian band: 
great Antilochus, Atymnius dies, 
Pierc'd in the flank, lamented youth! be lies. 
Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother's wound, 
Defends the breathleſs carcaſe on the ground: 
Furious he flies, his murderer to engage; 
But godlike Thraſimed prevents his rage, 
Hetween his arm and ſhoulder aims a blow; 
is arm falls ſpouting on the duſt below : 
He finks, with endlefs darkneſs cover d o'er ; 
And vents his ſoul, effus'd with guſhing gore. 
Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers bleed, 
Sarpedon's friends, Amiſodarus' ſeed ; _ 
Amiſodarus, who, by Furies led, - 
The bane of men, abhorr'd Chimzra-bred ; 
Skill 'd in the dart in vain, his ſons expire, 
And pay the forfeit of their guilty fire. 
Stopp'd in the tumult, Cleobulus lies 
Beneath Oileus' arm, a living prize; 
A living prize not long the Trojan ſtood, 
The thirſty falchion drank his reeking blood: 
_ Plung'd in his throat the ſmoking weapon lies; 
Black death, and fate unpitying, ſeal his eyes. 
Amid the ranks, with mutual thirſt of fame, 
Lycon the brave, and fierce Peneleus; came; 
In vain their javelins at each other flew, - 
Now met in arms, t Wir eager ſwords they drew. 
On the plum'd creſt of his Bœotian foe, 
The daring Lycon aim'd a noble blow; 
The ſword broke ſhort; but his, Peneleus ſped 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head: 
The head, divided by a ſtroke ſo juſt, 
Hung by the fkin : the body ſunk to duſt. 
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| Shock; while the madding ſteeds break ſhort the 


va. > + 


gore: 
His mouth, his eyes, his noſtrils, pour a flood; 
He ſobs his ſoul out in the guſh of blood. 


(Or kids, or lambs) lie ſcatrer'd o'er the plain 
A troop of wolves th* unguarded charge ſurvey, 


Still pointed at his breaſt his javelin flam'd: 
The Trojan chief, experienc'd in the field; 


+ Obſerv'd the ſtorm of darts the Grecians pour, 


Vet ſtops, and turns, and ſaves his Iov'd allies, 
And rolls the clouds to blacken heaven ni 


Ihe fiery courſers forc'd their lord away: 


Their charioteers lie foaming on the ground, 
Fierce on the rear, with ſhouts, Patroclus flies; 
Tumultuous clamour fills the fields and ſkies; 
© Thick drifts of duſt involve their rapid flight; 


| Where horſe, and arms, and chariots lie o'erthre 


(When guilty mortals break th' eternal laws, 


O'ertaken Neamas by Merion bleeds, 
Pierc'd through the ſhoulder as he mount 


ſteeds ; 
ck from tlie car he tumbles to the ground: 
His ſwimming eyes eternal ſhades ſurround, 
Next Erymas was doom'd his fate to feel, 
His open'd mouth receiv'd the Cretan ſteel: 
Beneath the brain the point a paſſage tore, 
Craſh'd the thin bones, and drown'd the teeth 


As when the flocks, neglected by the ſwain 


And rend the trembling, unxeſiſting prey: 

Thus on the foe the Greeks 1mpetuous came; 

Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 
But ſtill at Hector godlike Ajax aim'd, 


O'er his broad ſhoulders ſpread the maſly ſhield, 


And on his buckley caught the ringing (lower, 
He ſees for Greece the ſcale of conqueſt riſe, 


As when the hand of Jove a tempeſt forms, 


ſtorms, 
Dark o'er the fields th' aſcending vapour flies 
And ſhades the ſun, and blots the golden ſkie; 
So from the ſhips, along the duſky plain, 
Dire Flight and Terror drove the Trojan train 
Ev*n Hector fled ; through heaps of diſarray 


While far behind his Trojans fall confus d; 
Wedg'd in the trench, in one vaſt carnage bruil 
Chariots on chariots roll; the claſhing ſpokes 


yokes: | 
In vain they labour up the ſteepy mound; 


Clouds riſe on clouds, and heaven is ſnatch'd in 
fight. 

Th' affrighted ſteeds, their dying lords caſt do 

Scour o'er the fields, and ſtretch to reach the to 

Loud o'er the rout was heard the victor's cry, 

Where the war bleeds, and where the thickeſta 


And bleeding heros under axles groan. 
No ſtop, no check, the ſteeds of Peleus knew; 
From bank to bank th* immortal courſers few, 
High-bounding o'er the foſſe: the whirling cat 
Smokes through the ranks, o'ertakes the fil 
And thunders after Hector; Hector flies, 
Patroclus ſhakes his lance ; but Fate denies. 
Not with leſs noiſe, with leſs impetuous force, 
The tide of Trojans urge their deſperate courk 
Than when in Autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhowers 


Or judges, brib'd, betray the righteous cauſe); 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 
And opens all the flood-gates of the fies 3/ 


L im s torrents from their hills obey, 
nole fields are drown'd, and mountains ſwept 


awa N 
pud roars the deluge till it meets the main; 
d trembling man ſees all his labours vain, 
And now the chief (the foremoſt troops repell'd) 
ck to the ſhips his deſtin'd progreſs held, 
dre down half Troy in his reſiſtleſs way, 
d forc'd the routed ranks to ſtand the day. 
tween the ſpace where filver Simois flows, 


roſe, | 
| grim in duſt and blood, Patroclus ftands, 
d turns the ſlaughter on the conquering bands. 
Pronoũs died beneath his fiery dart, 
nich pierc'd below the ſhield his valiant heart. 
eſtor was next; who ſaw the chief appear, 
ad fell the victim of his coward fe ar 
irank-up he ſat, with wild and haggard eye, 
or ſtood to combat, nor had force to fly; 
troclus mark'd him as he ſhunn'd the war, 
d with unmanly tremblings ſhook the car, 
| dropp'd the flowing reins. Him *twixt the 
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be javelin Ricks, and from the chariot draws. 
on à rock that over-hangs the main, 
angler, ftudious of the line and cane, 
me mighty fiſh draws panting to the ſnore; 
ot with leſs eaſe the barbed javelin bore 
de gaping daſtard : as the ſpear was ſhook, 
fell, and life his heartleſs breaſt forſook. 
Next on Eryalus he flies; a ſtone, 
rge as a rock, was by his fury thrown : 
ill on his crown the ponderous fragment flew, 
d burſt the helm, and cleft the head in two : 
one to the ground the breathleſs warrior fell, 
d death involv'd him with the Mades of hell. 
en low in duſt Epaltes, Echius lie ; 
heas, Evippus, Polymelus, die; 
aphoterus, and Erymas ſucceed ; 
d laſt Tlepolemus and Pyres bleed. 
here'er he moves, the growing ſlaughters ſpread 
heaps on heaps; a monument of dead. 
When now Sarpedon his brave friends beheld 
ovelling in duſt, and gaſping on the field, 
th this reproach his flying hoſt he warms : 
i ſtain to honour ! oh diſgrace to arms! 
ſake, inglorious, the contended plain; 
bis hand, unaided, ſhall the war ſuſtain : 
e talk be mine, this hero's ſtrength to try, 
0mows whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
(pake ; and, ſpeaking, leaps from off the car; 
troclus lights, and ſternly waits the war. 
when two vultures on the mountains height 
dop with reſounding pinions to the fight; 
tey cuff, they tear, they raiſe a ſcreaming cry : 
ie deſart echoes, and the rocks reply: 
e warriors thus, oppos'd in arms, engage 
ith equal clamours, and with equal rage. 
Jove view'd the combat; whoſe event loreſeen, 
thus beſpoke his Siſter and his Queen : 
de hour draws on; the Deſtinies ordain, 
godlike ſon ſhall preſs the Phrygian plain: 
ready on the verge of death he ſtands, 
$life is ow'd to fierce Patroclus' hands. 
lat paſſions in a parent's breaſt debate 
, hall I ſnatch him from impending fate, 


gere lay the fleets, and where the rampires | 
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And ſend him ſafe to Lycia, diſtant far 
From all the dangers and the toils of war; 
Or to his doom my braveſt offspring yield, _ 
And fatten with celeſtial blood the field? 

Then thus the Goddeſs with the radiant eyes: 
What words are theſe? O Sovereign of the Skies! 
Short is the date preſcrib'd to mortal man ; : 
Shall Jove, for ane, extend the narrow ſpan, 


| Whoſe bounds were fix'd before his race an, | 


How many ſons of Gods, foredoom'd to death, 
Before proud Ilion muſt reſign their breath ! 
Were thine exempt, debate would riſe above, 
And murmuring powers condemn their partial 


His friends and people, to his future praiſe, 
A marble tomb and pyramid ſhall raiſe, 
And laſting honours to his aſhes give ; 
His fame (tis all the dead cun have) ſhall live. 
She ſaid ; the Cloud-compeller, overcome, 
Aſſents to fate, and ratifies the doom. till d 
Then, touch'd with grief, the weeping heavens diſ- 
A ſhower of bloud Oer all the fatal field: 
The God, his eyes averting from the plain 
Laments his fon, predeſtin'd to be flain, 
Far from the Lycian ſhores, his happy- native 
rei 
Now — in arms, the combatants appear, 
Each heav'd the ſhield, and pois'd the lifted ſpeay. 
From ſtrong Patroclus' hand the javelin fled, . 
And paſs'd the groin of valiant Thraſymed ; 


The nerves unbrac'd, no more his bulk ſuſtain, 


He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain, 

Two ſounding darts the Lycian leader threw; 
The firſt aloof with erring fury flew, + 

The next tranſpierc'd Achilles mortal ſteed, 
The generous Pedaſus of Theban breec ; 

Fix'd in the ſhoulder's joint, he reel'd around, 
Roll'd in the bloody duſt, and paw'd the flippery 


His ſudden fall th' entangled harneſs broke; 
Each axle crackled, and the chariot ſhook ; 
When bold Automedon, to diſengage 
The ſtarting courſers, and reſtrain their rage, 
Divides the traces with his ſword, and freed 
Th' incumber'd chariot from the dying ſeed : 
The reſt move on, obedient to the rein ; 
The car rolls ſlowly o'er the duſty plain. 

The towering chiefs to fiercer fights advance, 
And firſt Sa whirl'd his weighty lance, 
Which o'er the warrior's ſhoulder took its courſe, 


And ſpent in empty air its dying force. 

Not fo Patroclus' never-erring dart: 

Aim'd at his breaſt, it pierc'd the mortal part, 

Where the ſtrong fibres bind the ſolid heart; 

Then, as the mountain oak, or poplar tall; 

Or pine, (fit maſt for ſome great admiral} 

Nods to the axe, till with a groaning found 

It ſinks, and ſpreads its honours on the ground: 

Thus fell the king; and, laid on earth ſupine, 

Before his chariot ſtretch'd his form divine : 

He graſp'd the duſt diſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 

2 rale in Ceath, lay groaning on the ſhove. : 
G ü. 


2 | 
fo Yes 2 Hull beneath the lion's paws, 
ile the grim ſavage grinds with foamy jaws 
The trembling limbs, and ſucks the ſmoking 
blood, 17 - [the yo 

ns, and hollow roars, re-bellow throug 
1 the leader of the Lycian band 
The dying chief addreſs'd his Jaft command : 
Glaucus, be- bold; thy taſk be firſt to dare 
The glorious dangers of deſtructive war, 
To lead my troops; to combat at their head, 
Incite the living, and ſupply the dead. 
Tell them, I charg'd them with my lateſt breath 
Not unreveng'd to bear Sarpedon's death.  - 
| What grief, what ſhame, muſt Glaucus undergo, 
If theſe ſpoil'd arms adorn a Grecian foe! . + 
Then as a friend, and as a warrior, fight; 
Defend my body, conquer in my right 3 
That, taught by great examples, all may try 
Like thee to vanquiſh, or like me to die. 

He ceas'd; the Fates ſuppreſs'd his labouring 

breath, N * 

And his eyes darken'd with the ſhades of death. 
Thi inſulting victor with diſdain beſtrode 
The proftrate prince, and on his boſom trod; 
'Fhen drew the weapon from his panting heart, 
The reeking fibres clinging to the dart; 
From the wide 'w guſh'd out a ftream of 


blood, | 
And the ſoul iſſued in the purple flood. 
His flying ſteeds the Myrmidons detain, 
Unguided now, their mighty maſter ſlain. 
All- impotent of aid, transfix'd with grief, 
Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief. 
His painful arm, yet uſeleſs with the ſmart 
Inflicted late by Teucer's deadly dart, 
Supported on his better hand he ſtay d; ä 
To Phatbus then, ('twas all he could) he pray'd: 
All- ſeeing monarch ! whether Lycia's coaſt, 
Or ſacred lon, thy bright preſence. boaft, | 
Powerful alike to eaſe the wretch's ſmart ! 
O hear me] God of every healing art 
Lo !' ſtiff with clotted blood, and pierc'd with 
pam, 8 2 
That thrills my arm, and ſhoots thro' every vein, 
I ſtand, unable to ſuſtain the ſpear, „ 
And ſigh, at diſtance from the glorious war. 
Low in the duſt is great 22 laid, 
Nor Jove vouchſaf d his hapleſs offspring aid. 
But thou, O God of Health! thy ſuccour lend, 
To guard the reliques of my ſlaughter'd friend. 
For thou, though diſtant, canſt reſtore my might, 
To head my Lycians, and ſupport the fight. 
Apollo heard; and, ſuppliant as he ſtood, 
His heavenly hand reſtrain'd the flux of blood : 
He drew the dolours from the wounded part, 
And breath'd a ſpirit in his riſing heart: 
Renew'd by art divine, the hero ſtands, 
And owns th' aſſiſtance of immortal hands. 
Firſt to the fight his native troops he warms, 
Then leudly calls on Troy's vindictive arms: 
With ample ſtrides he ſtalks from place to place; 
Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas; _ - 
Eneas next, and Hector, he accoſts; 
Inflaming thus the rage of all their hoſts: 
What thoughts, regardleſs chief! thy breaſt 
- employ.? * 


Y : . | 
Oh tao forgetful of the friends of Troy 
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The chief who taught our lofty walls to yield 


With ſtately ſeats, and riches, bleſt in vain; 


Thoſe generous friends, who, from their count 
tar a 


Breathe their brave ſouls out in another's wu. 
See! where in duſt the great Sarpedon lies, 
In action valiant, and in council wiſe, 
Who-guarded right, and kept his people free; 
To all his Lycians loſt, and loſt to thee ! 
Stretch'd by Patroclus* arm on yonder plaing, 
O ſave from hoſtile rage his lov'd remains: 
Ah let not Greece his conquer'd trophies boa. 
Nor on his coſt revenge her heroes loſt. 

He ſpoke; each leader in his grief partook, 
Troy, at the lois, through all her legions ſhodk, 
Transfix'd with deep'regret, they view o'erthrs 
At once his country's pillar, and their own; 
A chief, who led to Troy's beleaguer'd wall 
A hott of heroes, and out-ſhin'd them all. 
Fir'd they ruſh on; firſt Hector ſeeks the fors 
And with ſuperior vengeance greatly glows. 

But o'er the dead the fierce. Patroclus ſtand 
And, rouzing Ajax, rouz'd the liſtening bands: 

Heroes, be men ! be what you were befote; 

Or weigh the great occaſion, and be more. 


Lies pale in death, extended on the feld. 
To guard bis body, Troy in numbers flies; 
Tis half the glory to maintain our prize. 
Haſte, ſtrip his arms, the ſlaughter round h 
And fend the living Lycians to the dead. [ſpre 
The heroes kindle at his fierce command; 
The martial ſquadrons cloſe on either hand: 
Here Troy and Lycia charge with loud alarny 
Theſſalia there, and Greece, oppoſe their arms, 


With horrid ſhouts they circle round the lain; 0 
The claſh of armour rings o'er all the plain. Witt 
Great Jove, to ſwell the horrors of the fight, Not 
O'er the fierce armies pours pernicious night; I Lou! 
And round his ſon contounds the warring hoſt; 
His fate enobling with a crowd of ghoſts. 70 ff 
Now Greece gives way, and great Epigeus al In g 
Agacleus' ſon, from Budium's lofty walls: 11 
Who, chas'd for murder thence, a ſuppliant tu Cres 
To Peleus and the ſilver . footed dame; Shiel 
Now ſent to Troy, Achilles“ arms to aid, And 
He pays due vengeance to his kinſman's ſhade, WW {] 
Soon as his luckleſs hand had touch'd the dex, Bl Bl, 


A rock's large fragment thunder'd on his head; 

Hurl'd by Hectorian force, it cleft in twain 

His ſhatter'd helm, and ftretch'd him o'er ! 
t ;flain.::; | 


Fierce to the 


van of fight Patroclus came; 
And, like an eagle darting at his game - 
Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band; 
What grief thy heart, what fury urg'd thy hat 
Oh generous Greek when with full vigor thn 
At Sthenelaiis flew the weighty ſtone, 
Which ſunk him to the dead: when Troy, 


near Ns 

That arm, drew back ; and Hector learn'd tos 
Far as an able hand a lance can throw, 
Or at the liſts, or at the fighting foe ; 

So far the Trojans from their lines retir'd; 
Till Glaucus, turning, all the reſt inſpir d. 
Then Bathyclæus fell beneath his rage, 
The only hope of Chalcon's trembling age: 
Wide o'er the land was ſtretch'd his large dom 


im, bold with youth, and eager to purſue 
he flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and flew ; 
pierc'd through the boſom with a ſudden wound, 
He fell, and, falling, made the fields reſound. 
1 Achaiatis ſorrow for their hero flain; 
ith conquering ſhouts the Trojans ſhake the 
plain, 
\-4 crowd. 6a e ue dead: the Greeks oppoſe ; 
: iron circle round the carcaſe grows. 
Then brave Laogonus reſign'd his breath. 
Diſpatch'd-by Merion to the ſhades of death: 
On Ida's holy hill he made abode, 
he prieſt of Jove, and honour'd like his God. 
Between the jaw and ear the javelin went; 
he ſoul, exhaling, iſſued at the vent. 
His ſpear Æneas at the victor threw, 
Vho ſtooping forward from the death withdrew ; 
he lance hifs'd harmleſs o'er his covering ſhield, 
And trembling ſtruck and rooted in the field ; 
There yet ſcarce ſpent, it quivers on the plain, 
Sent by the great ALneas' arm in vain. f 
Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries) 
aud ſbill'd in dancing to diſpute the prize, 
My ſpear, the deſtin'd paſſage had it found, , 
Had tix'd thy active vigour to the ground. 
Oh valiant leader of the Dardan hoſt ! 
(Inſulted Merjon thus retorts the boaſt) 
trong as you are, 'tis mortal force you truſt, 
An arm as ſtrong may ſtretch thee in the duſt, 
And if to this my lance thy fate be given, 
Vain are thy vaunts; ſucceſs is ſtill trom Heaven: 
This inſtant ſends thee down to Pluto's coaſt ; 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoſt. 
0 friend (Mencetius' fon this anſwer gave) 
With words to combat, ill befits the brave; 
Not empty boaſts the ſons of Troy repel, 
Your 1 muſt plunge them to the ſhades of 
hell. 478 
To ſpeak, beſeems the council: but to dare 
In glorious action, is the taſk of war. | 
This ſaid, Patroclus to the battle flies; 
Great Merion follows, and new ſhouts ariſe : 
Shields, helmets rattle, as the warriors cloſe ; 
And thick and heavy ſound the ſtorm of blows. 
As thro* the ſhrilling vale, or mountain ground, 
The labours of the woodman's axe reſound; 
Blows following blows are heard re-echoing 
wide, 25 
While crackling foreſts fall on every ſide: 
Thus echo'd all the fields with loud alarms, 
So ſelkthe warriors, and fo rung their arms. 
Now great 8 n on the ſandy ſhore, 
flis heavenly form defac'd with duſt and gore, 
And ſtuck with darts by warring heroes ſhed, 
Lies undiſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar dead. 
His long-diſputed corſe the chiefs encloſe, 
On every ſide the buſy combat grows; 
thick as beneath ſome ſhepherd's thatch'd abode 
(The pails high-foaming with a milky flood) 
The buzzing flies, a perſevering train, 
Inceſſant ſwarm, and chas'd return again. 
Jove view'd the combat with a ftern ſurvey, - 
And eyes that flaſh'd intolerable day. 
Fix'd on the field bis fight, his breaſt debates 
The vengeance due, and meditates the fates : 
Whether to urge their prompt effect, and call 
The force of Hector to Patroclus' fall, 
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This inſtant ſee his ſhort-liv'd trophies won, 
And * him breathleſs on his ſlaughter d 
on; 8 15 br! 
Or yet, with many a ſoul's untimely flight, 
Augment the fame and horror of the fight. 

To crown Achilles? valiant friend with praiſe 

At length he dooms ; and, that his laſt of days 
Shall ſet in glory, bids him driye the foe; 

Nor unattended ſee the ſhades below. } 
Then Hector's mind he fills with dire diſmay ; 
He mounts his car, and calls his hoſts away, 
Sunk with Troy's heavy fates, he ſees dechne 
The ſcales of Jove, and pants with awe divine, 

Then, or before, the hardy Lycians fled, bo 
And left their monarch with the common dead: 
Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 
Of carnage riſes, as the heroes fall, 

(So Jove decreed !) at length the Greeks obtain 
The prize conteſted, and deſpoil the lain. 

The radiant arms are by Patroclus borne, 
Patroclus' ſhips the glorious ſpoils adorn. 

Then thus to Phoebus, in the realms above, 
Spoke from his throne the Cloud-compelling Jove: 
Deſcend, my Phoebus! on the Phrygian __ 
And from the fight convey Sarpedon ſlain ; 

Then bathe his body in the chryſtal flogd : * 

With duſt diſbonoyr'd, and deform'd with blood: 
O'er all his limbs celeſtial odours ſhed, . 
And with celeſtial robes adorn the dead. 

[Thoſe rites diſcharg'd, his ſacred corſe bequeath 
To the foft arms of filent Sleep and Death. 

They to his frjends the mournful charge ſhall bear, 
His friends a tomb and pyramid ſhall rear ; | 
What honours mortals ter death receive, 

Thoſe unavailing honours we may give! 

Apollo bows, and from mount Ida's height 
Swift to the field precipitates his flight; 
Thence from the war the breathleſs hers bore, 
VeiPd in a cloud, to filver Simois' ſhore; _ 
There bath'd his honourable wounds, and dreſt 
His manly members in th* immortal veſt; 

And with perfumes of ſweet ambroſial dews, 
Reſtores his freſhneſs, and his form renews. 

Then Sleep and Death, two twins of winged race, 
Of matchleis ſwiftneſs, but of filent pace, ; 
Receiv'd Sarpedon, at the God's command, 

And in a moment reach'd the Lycian land ; 

The corſe amidft his weeping friends they laid, 
Where endleſs hondurs wait the ſacred ſhade. 
Mean while Patroclus pours along the plains, 
With foaming courſers, and with looſen'd reins. 
Fierce on the Trojan and the Lycian crew, 

Ah blind to fate: thy headlong fury flew: 
Againſt what Fate and powerful Jove ordain, 
Vain, was thy friend's command, thy courage vain; 
For he, the God, whoſe counſels uncontrol'd 
Diſmay the mighty, and confound the bold; 
The God who gives, reſumes, and orders all, 


| He urg'd thee on, and urg'd thee on to fall. 


Who firft, brave hero! by that arm was ſlain, 
Who laſt, beneath thy vengeance, . prefs'd the 
When Heaven itſelf thy fatal fury led, [plain ; 
And call'd to fill the number of the dead? _. 
Adreſtus firſt; Autonoũs then ſucceeds; _ 
Echeclus follows; uext young Megas bleeds : 
Epiſtor, Melanippus, bite the ground : 


” 
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Then ſink Pylartes to eternal night; 
The reſt, diſperſing, truſt their fates to fli 
Now Troy had ftoop'd beneath his matchleſs 


But ſlami heed kept the nere weer 
unde at er 7 


attlements Patroclus ſtrook 
ing tegis thrice Apollo ſhook : 


is blaz lee, 
He try'd the fourth; when burſting from the 


A more than mortal voice was heard aloud : 

Patroclus! ceaſe ; this heaven-defended wall 
Defies thy lance; not fated yet to fall; | 
Thy friend, thy greater far, it ſhall withſtand : 
Troy ſhall nut ftoop ev'n to Achilles? hand. 

So ſpoke the God who darts celeſtial fires ; 
The Greek obeys him, and with awe retires : 
While Hector, checking at the Scæan gates 
His panting courſers, in his breaſt debates, 

Or in the field his forces to employ, 

Or draw the troops within the walls of Troy. 
Thus while he thought, beſide him Phoebus ſtood, 
In Aſius“ ſhape, who reign'd by Sangar's flood; 
(Thy brother, Hecuba! from Dymas ſprung, 
A valiant watrior, haughty, bold, and young.) 
Thus he accofts him : at a ſhameful fight ! 
Gods! is it Hector that forbears the fight! 
Were thine my yigour, this ſucceſsful tpear 
Should ſoon convince thee of ſo falſe a fear. 
Turn then, àh turn thee to the field of fame, 
And in Patroclus' blood efface thy ſhame. 
Perhaps Apollo ſhall thy arms ſacceed, 

And Heaven ordains him by thy lance to bleed. 

So ſpoke th” inſpiring God; then took his flight, 
And plung'd amidſt the tumult of the fight. 
He bids Cebrion drive the rapid car ; 

The laſh reſounds, the courſers ruſh to war: 
The God the Grecians' ſinking ſouls depreſt, 
And pour'd ſwift ſpirits through each Trojan 
Patroclus lights, impatient for the fight; [breaſt. 
A ſpear his left, a ſtone employs his right: 

With all his nerves he drives it at the foe ; 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below : 

The falling ruin cruſh'd Cebrion's head, 

The lawleſs offspring of king Priam's bed; 

His front, brows, eyes, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound: 
The burſting balls drop ſightleſs to the ground. 
The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 
Stryck from the car, falls headlong on the plain. 
To the dark ſhades the foul unwilling glides; 
While the proud victor thus his fall derides : 

Good heavens! what active feats yon artift 

"Highs 7 
What ſkilful divers are our Phrygian foes ! 

Mark with what eaſe they fink into the ſand ! 
Pity ! that all their practige is by land! 

ben, ruſhing forward on his proſtrate prize, 
To ſpoil the carcaſe fierce Patroclus flies: 
gwift as a lion, terrible and bold, 

That ſweeps the fields, depopulates the fold; 
Pierc'd through the dauntlefs heart, then tum- 
 _ bles flain;” | 477 

And From his fatal courage finds his bane. 
At once bold Hector leaping from his car, 
Defends the body, and provokes the war. _ 
Thus for fome flaughter'd hind, with equal rage, 
Two lordly rulers of the wood engage; | 
tung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 
And echoing roars rebellow through the ſhades, 
SE: 7 
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Stones follow ſtones; ſome clatter on the fields 


But when his evening wheels o'erhung the main, 
Glad conqueſt reſted on the Grecian train. 


They draw the conquer'd corſe, and radiant arm 


Stern Hector faſtens on the warrior h 
And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead. 
While all around, confufion, rage, and fright, 
Mix the contending hoſts in mortal fight. 

So, pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 
in the deep boſon of fore y wood ; - 
Leaves, arms, and trees, aloft in air are blown, 
The broad oaks crackle, and the Sylvans grom; 
This way and that the rattling thicket bends, 
And the whole foreſt in one craſh deſcends. 
Not with lefs noife, with leſs tumnItudus rage, 
In dreadful ſhack the mingled hoſts engage. Fn 
Darts ſhower'd on darts, now the carcth 
Now flights of arrows bounding from the ftring; 


Some, hard and heavy, ſhake the founding ſlüeih t ler 
But where the rifing whirlwind clouds the nd t 
ö lains, atroc 
Sunk in foft duft the mighty chief remains, o ma 
And, ſtretch'd in death, the guiding $ dy 


reins ! | 
Now, flaming from the zenith, Sol had driven 
His fervid orb through half the vanlt of heaven; 
While on each hoſt with equal tempeſt fell 
The ſhowering darts, and numbers ſunk to hell, 


Then, from amidft the tumult and alarms, 


Then raſh Patrochus with new fury plows, oug 
And, breathing flaughter, pours amid the foes. 
Thrice on the prefs, like Mars himfelf, he flew, udn 


And thrice three heroes at each onſet ſlew. 
There ends thy glory! there the Fates untwine 
The laſt, black remnant of ſo bright a line; 
Apollo dreadful tops the middle way; 
Death calls, aud Heaven allows no lo day! 
For Ig! the God, in duſky clouds enfhrin'd, 
Approaching dealt a ſtaggering blow behind. 
The weighty ſhock his neck and ſhoulders feel; 
His eyes flaſh ſparkles, his ſtann'd ſenſes reel 
In giddy darkneſs: far to diſtance flung, 
His bounding helmet on the chatupain rung. 
Achilles“ plume is ſtain'd with duſt and gore, 
That plume, which never ſteop*'d to earth before; 
Long us'd, untouch'd, in fighting fields to ſhine, 
and ſhade the temples of the man divine. 
Jove dooms it now on Hector's helm to nod; 


Not long—for Fate purſues him, and the God. I n. 
His ſpear in ſhivers falls: his ample ſhield F 00 
Drops from his arm: his baldrick ſtrows the field: 2 
The corſelet his aftotiiſh'd breaſt forſakes : — 
Loofe is each joint: each nerve with hem © ' 
Stupid he ftares, and all-affiſtteſs ſtands: [ſhakes . 70 


Such is the force of more than mortal hands 

A Dardan youth there was, well known u 

fame, 
From Panthus ſprung, Euphorbus was his name; 
Fam'd for the ann of the foxtning horſe, 
Skill'd in the dart, and matchleſs in the courſe: 
Full twenty Knights he tumbled from the car, 
While yet he learn'd his rudiments of war. 
His venturous ſpear fitſt drew the hero's gore; 
He ſtruck, he Wounded, but he durft no more; 
Nor, though difarm'd, Patrochus' — 1 
But ſwift withdrew the long-pio wood, 
in the 


. 
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And turn'd him fliorr, and herd crowd: 
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N an arm divine, and mortal ſpear, 
— at once, Patroclus yields to fear, 
> etires for ſuccour to his ſocial train, 
nd flies the fate, which Heaven decreed, in vain. 
tern Hector, as the bleeding chief he views, 
ireaks through the ranks, and his retreat purſues: 
he lance arreſts him with a mortal wound ; 


TOW: e falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 
3 ich him all Greece was funk ; that moment all 
Th er yet-ſurviving heroes ſeem'd to fall. 
bo, ſcorch'd with heat, along the deſert ſhore, 

Hy ie roaming lion meets a briſtly boar, | 
1 aſt by the ſpring; they both diſpute the flood, 
tring: ith flaming eyes, and jaws beſmear'd with 


blood; 

t length the ſovereigu ſavage wins the ſtrife, 
nd the torn boar refigns his thirſt and life. 
patroclus thus, fo many chiefs o'erthrown, 

o many lives effus'd, expires his own. 

dying now at Hector's feet he lies, 

e ſternly views him, and triumphing cries : 
Lie there, Patroclus l and with thee, the joy 
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Supine and wildly gazing on the ſkies, 
With faint, expiring breath, the chief replies : 
Vain boaſter! ceaſe, and know the Powers di- 
Jove's and Apollo's is this deed, not thine; [vine 
To Heaven is ow'd whate'er your own you call, 
And Heaven itſelf diſarm'd me ere my fall. 
Had twenty mortals, each thy match in might, 
Oppos'd me fairly, they had ſunk in fight: 
By Fate and Phoebus was I firſt o'erthrown, 
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| Euphorbus next, the third mean part thy own: 


But thou, imperious! hear my lateſt breath; 
The Gods inſpire it, and it ſounds thy death. 
Inſulting man, thgu ſhalt be ſoon as I ſnigh + 
Black fate hangs o'er thee, and thy hour draws 
Ev'n now on life's laſt verge I fee thee ſtand, 
I ſee thee fall, and by Achilles” hand. 

He faints; the foul unwilling wings her way 
(The beauteous body left a load of clay) 
Flits to the lone, uncomfortable coaſt, 
A naked, wandering, melancholy ghoſt ! 

Then Hector, pauſing, as his eyes he fed 
On the pale careaſe, thus addrefs'd the dead: 


— Thy pride once promis'd, of ſubverting Troy; From whence this boding ſpeech, the ſtern de- 
WW he fancy'd ſcenes of Ilion wrapt in flames, cree 3 
bell nd thy ſoft pleaſures ſerv d with captive dames! | Of death denounc'd, or why denoune d to me? 
main nthinking man ! I fought, thoſe towers to free, | Why not as well Achilles' fate be given ven? 
nd guard that beauteous race from lords like | To Hector's lance? Who knows the will of Hea- 
But thou a prey to vultures ſhalt be made; [ſthee: | Penſive he faid ; then preſſing, as he lay, 
arm Thy 072 Achilles cannot lend thee aid; * | His breathleſs boſom, tore the lance away, 
ough much at parting that great chief might | And upwards caft the corpſe : the reeking ſpear 
wy ſay, . . He ſhakes, and charges the bold charioteer, 
we nd mach enjoin thee, this important day. But ſwift Automedon with loofen'd reins 
; Return not, my brave friend (perhaps he ſaid) Rapt in the chariot o'er the diſtant plains, 
vin Witbout the bloody arms of Hector dead.“ | Far from his rage th' immortal courſers drove, 
f e ſpoke, Patroclus merch'd, and thus he ſped. Th' immortal courſers were the gift of Jove. 
day! — — — 4 * : 
a | 
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l 
3 THE ARGUMENT. > 
by The ſeventh Battle, for the Body of Patroclus : the Ads of Menelaus. 
ne aelaus, upon the death of Parroclus, defends his body from the enemy: Euphorbus, who attempts 
it, is flain. Hector advancing, Menelaus retires; but ſoon returns with Ajax, and drives him off. 
1 This Glaucus objects to Hector as a flight; who thereupon puts on the armour he had won from 
od. Patrochus, and renews the battle. The Greeks give way, till Ajax rallies them: Aneas ſuſtains . 
1 the Trojans. Eneas and Hector attempt the chariot of Achilles, which is borne off by Autome- 
bell: don. The horſes of Achilles deplore the loſs of Patroclus: Jupiter covers his body with a thick 
darkneſs: the noble prayer of Ajax on that occaſion. Menelaus ſends Antilochus to Achilles, with 
m the news of Patroclus' death; then returns to the fight; where, though attacked with the utmoſt 
rakes, buy, he and Meriones, aſſiſted by the Ajaxes, bear off the body to the ſhips, 
a e time is the evening of the eight and twentieth day. The ſcene lies in the fields before Troy. 
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Jy the cold earth divine Patroclus ſpread, 

es pierc'd with wounds among the vulgar dead. 

reat Menelaiis, touch'd with generous woe, 

prings to the front, and guards him from the foe : 
hus round her new-fall'n young the hcifer 
moves, | 

mit of her throes, and firſt-born of her loves; 

ind anxious (helpleſs as he lies, and bare) 

urns, and re-turns her, with a mother's care. 
esd to each that near the carcaſe came, 


ls broad ſhield glimmers, and tris lances flame. 


The ſon of Panthus, ſkill'd the dart to ſend, 

Eyes the dead hero, and inſults the friend: 
This hand, Atrides, laid Patroclus low; 
Warrior deſiſt, nor tempt an equal blow : 
To me the ſpoils my proweſs won, refign ; 

Depart with life, and leave the glory mine. 

The Trojan thus: the Spartan monarch burn'd 
With generous anguiſh, and in ſcorn return'd: 
Laugh'ſt thou not, | Jove! from thy ſuperior 

throne, | 


When mortals boaft af prowęſs not their own ® - 


Not thus the lion glories in his might, 

Nor panther braves his ſpotted foe in fight, 

Nor thus the boar (thoſe terrors of the plain) 

Man only vaunts his foree, and vaunts in vain. 

But far the vaineſt of the boaſtful kind 

Theſe ſons of Panthus vent their haughty mind. 

Yet *twas but late, beneath my conquering ſteel 

This boaſter's brother, Hyperenor, fell; - 

Againſt our arm, which raſhly he defy'd, 

Vain was his vigour, and as vain his pride. 

Theſe eyes beheld him on the duſt expire, 

No more to Theer his ipoule, or glad his fire. 

Preſumptuous youth! like his ſhall be thy doom, 

Go, wait thy brother to the Stygian gloom ; 

Or, while thou may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate; 

Fools ſtay to feel it, and are wile too late. 

Unmov'd Eaphorbus thus.: That action known, 

Come, for my brother's blood repay thy own. 

His weeping father claims thy deitin'd head, 

And ſpouſe, a widow in her bridal bed: 

On theſe thy conquer'd ſpoils I ſhall beſtow, 

To ſoothe a conſort's and a parent's woe; 

No longer then deter the glorious ſtrife, 

Let Heaven decide our fortune, fame, and life. 
Swift as the word the miſſile lance he flings, 

The well-aim'd weapon on the buckler rings, 

But blunted by the braſs innoxious falls. 

On Jove the father, great Atrides calls, 

Nor flies the javelin from his arm in vain, 

It pierc'd lis throat, and bent him to the plain; 

Wide through the neck appears the griſly wound, 

Prone ſinks the * and his arms reſound. 

The ſhining circlets of his golden hair, 

Which ev'n the Graces might be proud to wear, 

Inſtarr'd with gems and gold, beſtrow the ſhore, 

With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 
As the young olive, in ſome ſylvan ſcene, 

Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, 

Lifts the gay head, in ſnowy flowerets fair, 

And plays and dances to the gentle air; 

When lo! a whirlwind from high heaven invades 

The tender plant, and withers all its ſhades ; 

It lies uprooted from its genial bed, ' 

A lovely ruin, now defac'd and dead. 

Thus young, thus beautiful, Euphorbus lay, 

While the fierce Spartan tore his arms away.' 

Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, 

Afﬀrighted Troy the towering victor flies: 

Flies, as before ſome mountain lion's ire 

The village curs and trembling ſwains retire, 

When o'er the flaughter'd bull they hear him 

roar, 

And ſee his-jaws diſtill with ſmoking gore; 

All pale with fear, at diſtance ſcatter'd round, 

They ſhout inceſſant, and the vales reſound. 

Mean while Apollo view'd with envious eyes, 

And urg'd great Hector to diſpute the prize 

(In Meates' ſhape, beneath whoſe martial care 

The rough Ciconians learn'd the trade of war:) 

Forbear, he cry'd, with fruitleſs ſpeed to chaſe 

Achilles' couriers, of ætherial race; 

They ſtoop not, theſe, to mortal man's command, 

Or ſtoop to none but great Achilles“ hand. 

Too long amus'd with a purſuit ſo vain, 

Turn, and behold the brave Euphorbus lain ! 

By Sparta ſlain ! for ever now ſuppreſt 


Ihe fire which burn'd in that undaunted breaſt ! 


He ſaid, and touch'd his heart. The raging pai 


| To ſtand a trophy of his fame in war. 
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Thus having ſpoke, Apollo wing'd his flight 
And mix'd with mortals in the toils of fight; 
His words infix'd unutterable care 
Deep in great Hector's ſoul : through all the 
He darts his anxious eye; and inſtant view'd 
The breathleſs hero in his blood imbrued 
(Forth welliag from the wound, as prone he ly) 
And in the victor's hands the ſhining prey, 
Sheath'd in bright arms, through cleaving ru 

he flies, ' 7 
And ſends his voice in thunder to the ſkies ; 
Fierce as a flood of flame by Vulcan ſent, 
It flew, and fir'd the nations as it went. 
Atrides from the voice the ſtorm divin'd, 
And thus explor'd his own unconquer'd mind: 
en ſhall I quit Patroclus on the plain, 
Slain in my cauſe, and for my honour ſlain? 
Deſert the arms, the relicks of my friend ? 
Or, ſingly, Hector and his troops attend! 
Sure where ſuch partial favour heaven beſtowi 
To brave the hero were to brave the Gad: 
Forgive me, Greece, if once I quit the field; 
"Tis not to Hector, but to heaven I yield. 
Yet, nor the God, nor heaven, ſhall give me fex, 
Did but the voice ef Ajax reach my ear : 
Still would we turn, till battle on the plains, 
And give Achilles all that yet remains 
Of his and our Patroclus---'This, no more, 
The time allow'd : Troy thicken'd on the ſhore, 
A ſable ſcene! The terrors Hector led. 
Slow he recedes, and ſighing quits the dead. 
So from the fold th' unwilling lion parts, 
Forc'd by loud clamours, and a ſtorm of darts; 
He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies, 
With heart indignant and retorted eyes. 
Now eniter'd in the Spartan ranks, he turn'd 
His manly breaſt, and with new fury burn'd; 
O'er all the black battalions ſent his view, 
And through the cloud the god like Ajax knev; 
Where labouring on the left the warrior ſtood, 
All grim in arms, and cover d o'er with blood; 
There breathing courage, where the God of Dy 
Had ſunk each heart with terror and diſmay. 

To him the king: Oh Ajax, oh my friend; 
Haſte, and Patroclus* lov'd remains defend: 
The body to Achilles to reftore, © 
Demands our care; alas, we can no more! 
For naked now, deſpoil'd of arms, he lies; 
And Hector glories in the dazzling prize. 


Pierce the thick battle, and the war. 
Already had ſtern Hector ſeiz'd his head, 

And doom'd to 'Trojan dogs th* unhappy dead; 
But ſoon (as Ajax rear'd his tower-like ſhield) 
Sprung to his car, and meaſur d back the field: 
His train to Troy the radiant armour bear, 


Mean while great Ajax (his broad ſhield d. 
play'd) 

Guards the dead hero with the dreadful ſhade; 
And now before, and now behind he ſtood : 
Thus, in the centre of ſome gloomy wood, 
With many a ſtep the lioneſs ſurrounds 
Her tawny young, beſet by men and hounds; 
Elate her heart, and rouzing all her powers, 


lowers, * . 4 


Dark o'er the fiery balls each hanging eye · bun 


is fide the generous Spartan glows 
— — revenge, and feeds his inward woes. 

But Glaucus, leader of the Lycian aids, 

On Hector frowning, thus his flight upbraids: 
Where now in Hector ſhall we Hector find? 

A manly form, without a manly mind 

Is this, O chief! a heroe's boaſted fame? 

How vain, without the merit, is the name! 

Since battle is renounc'd, thy thoughts employ 
What other methods may preſerve thy Troy ; 
"is time to try if Ilion's ſtate can ſtand 

By thee alone, nor aſk a foreign hand; 

Mean, empty boaſt ! but the Lycian's ſtake 
Their lives for you? thoſe Lycian's you forſake ? 
What from thy thankleſs arms can we expect? 
Thy friend Sarpedop proves thy baſe neglect : 
Say, ſhall our ſlaughter'd bodies guard y6ur walls, 
While unreveng'd the great Sarpedon falls ? 

Ew where he dy'd for Troy, you left him there, 
A feaſt for dogs, and all the fowls of air. 

On my command if any Lycian wait, 

Hence let him march, and give up Trey to fate. 
Did ſuch a ſpirit as the Gods rmpart 

Impel one Trojan hand, or Trojan heart 

(Such, as ſhould burn in every ſoul, that draws 
The ſword for glory, and his country's cauſe ;) 
Ev'n yet our mutual arms we might employ, 
And drag yon carcaſe to the walls of Troy. 
Oh! were Patroclus ours, we might obtain 
Sarpedon's arms and honour'd corſe again 
Greece with Achilles” friend ſhould be repaid, 
And thus due honours purchas'd to his ſhade. 
But words are vain---Let Ajax once appear, 
And Hector trembles and recedes with fear; 
Thou dar'ſt not meet the terrors of his eye; 
And lo! already thou prepar'ſt to fly. 

The Trojan chief with fix'd reſentment ey'd 
The Lycian leader, and ſedate replied : 

Say, is it juſt (my friend) that Hector's ear 
From ſuch a warrior ſuch a ſpeech ſhould hear? 
I deem'd thee once the wiſeſt of thy kind, 

But ill this inſult ſuits a prudent mind. 

] ſhun great Ajax? I deſert my train? 

'Tis mine to prove the raſh affertion vain ; 

I joy to mingle where the battle bleeds, 

And hear the thunder of the ſounding ſteeds. 
But Jove's high will is ever uncontroul'd, 

The ſtrong he withers, and confounds the bold; 
Now crowns with fame- the mighty man, and 


now 

Strikes the freſh garland from the victor's brow ! 
Come, through yon ſquadron let us hew the way, 
And thou be witneſs, if I fear to-day : 
It yet a Greek the ſight of Hector dread, 
Or yet their hero can defend the dead. 

Then, turning to the martial hoſts, he cries, 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, Lycians, and allies ! 
Be men (my friends) in action as in name, 
And yet be mindful of your ancient fame. 
Hector in proud Achilles? arms ſhall ſhine, 
Torn from his friend, by right of conqueſt mine. 

He ſtrode along the field, as thus he ſaid 
(The ſable plumage nodded o'er his head) : 
Swift through the ſpacious plain he ſent a look ; 
One inſtant ſaw, one inſtant overtook 
The diſtant band, that on the ſandy ſhore 
The radiant ſpoils to ſacred Ilion bore, 


5 And look'd, and mov 
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There his own mail unbrac'd the field beſtrow'd ; 
His train to T'roy convey'd*the maſly load. 

Now blazing in th* immortal arms he ſtands, 
The work and preſent of celeftial hands ; 

By aged Peleus to Achilles given, 

As firſt to Peleus by the court of heaven: 

His father's arms not long Achilles wears, 
Forbid by fate to reach his father's years. 

Him, proud in triumph, glittering from afar, 

The God, whoſe thunder rends the troubled air, 
Beheld with pity, as apart he fate, 
And confcious look'd through all the ſcene of fate, 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head ; 
Olympus trembled, and the Godhead ſaid : 

Ah wretched man: unmindful of thy end! 

A moment's glory ! and what fates attend ! 

In heavenly panoply divinely bright 

Thou ſtand'ſt, and armies tremble at thy fight, 
As at Achilles' ſelf! beneath thy dart | 
Lies ſlain the great Achilles“ dearer part: 
Thou from the mighty dead thoſe arms haſt 


{| Which once the greateſt of mankind had worn. 


Yet live ! I give thee one illuſtrious day, 
A blaze of glory ere thou fad'ſt away: 
For ah! no more Andromache ſhall come, 
With joyful tears to weleame Hector home; 
No more officious, with endearing charms, 
From thy tir'd limbs unbrace Pelides* arms! 
Then with his ſable brow he gave the nod, 
That ſeals his word; the ſanction of the God. 
The ſtubborn arms (by Jove's command diſpos“ 
Conform'd ſpontanevus, and around him clos d; 
Fill'd with the God, enlarg'd his members grewg 
Through all his veins a ſudden vigour flew, 
The blood in briſker tides began to roll, 
And Mars himſelf came ruſhing on his ſoul. 
Exhorting loud, through all the field he ſtrode 
Achilles, or a God. 
Now Meſthles, Glaucus, Medon, he inſpires: 
Now Phorcys, Chromius, and Hippothoũs fires ; 
The great Theſilocus like fury found, ; 
Aſteropæus kindled at the ſuund, | 
And Ennomus, in augury renown'd. r 
Hear, all ye hoſts, and hear, unnumber'd bands 
Of neighbouring nations, or of diſtant lands? 


| *T was not for ſtate we ſammon'd you ſo far, 


To boaſt our numbers, and the pomp of war 

Ye came to fight; a violent foe to chaſe, 

To ſave our preſent, and our future race. 

For this, our wealth, our products, you enjoy; 

And glean the relicks of exhauſted Troy. 

Now then to conquer or to die prepare, 

To die or conquer are the terms of war, 

Whatever hand ſhall win Patroclus lain, _ 

Whoe'er ſhall drag him to the Trojan train, 

With Hector's ſelf ſhall equal honours claim ; 

With Hector part the ſpoil, and ſhare the fame. 
Fir'd by bis words, the troops diſmiſs their 

fears, 3 

They join, they thicken, they protend their ſpears; 

Full on the Greeks they drive in firm array, 

And each from Ajax hopes the glorious prey : 

Vain 8 number ſhall the field o'er-- 

ſpre 

What vieims periſh round the mighty dead ! 

Great Ajax mark'd the growing rm from far, 

And thus beſpoke his brother of the war : 


193 
© Our fatal day, alas! is come (my friend) 

And all our wars and glories at an end ! 

*Tis not this corſe alone we guard in vain, 
Condemn'd to vultures on the Trojan plain; 

We too muſt yield : the ſame ſad fate muſt fall 
On thee, on me, perhaps (my friend) on all. 
See what a tempeſt direful Hector ſpreads, 
And lo! it burſts, it thunders on our heads ! 
Call on our Greeks, if any hear the call, 

The braveſt Greeks : this hour demands them all. 

The warrior rais'd his voice, and wide around 

The field re-echoed the diſtreſsful ſound : 
Oh chiefs! oh princes! to whoſe hand is given 
The rule of men; whoſe glory is from Heaven ! 
Whom with due honours both Atrides grace : 
Ye guides and guardiaus of our Argive race! [far, 
All whom this well-known voice ſhould reach ſo 
All, whom ſee not through this cloud of war; 
Come all! let generous rage your arms employ, 
And ſave Patroclus from the dogs of Troy. 

Oilean Ajax firft the voice obey'd, 

Swift was his pace, and ready was his aid; 

Next him Idomeneus, more ſlow with age, 

And Merion, burning with a heroe's rage. 

And long ſucceeding numbers who can name ? 
But all were Greeks, and eager all for fame. 
Fierce to the charge great Hector led the throng ; 
Whole Troy, embodied, ruſh'd with ſhouts along. 
Thus, when a mountain-billow foams and raves, 
Where ſome ſwoln river diſembogues his waves, 
Full in the mouth is ſtopp'd the ruſhing tide, 
The doiling ocean works from fide to fide, 

The river trembles to his utmoſt ſhore, 

And diſtant rocks rebellow to the roar. 

Nor leſs reſolv'd, the firm Achaian band 
With brazen ſhields in borrid circle ſtand : 

Jove, pouring darkneſs o'er the mingled ght, 
Conceals the warriors ſhining helms in night: 
To him, the chief for whom the hoſts contend, 
Had liv'd not hateful, for he liv'd a friend: 

Dead he protects him with ſuperior care. 

Nor dooms his carcaſe to the birds of air. 

The firſt attack the Grecians ſcarce ſuſtain; 
Repuls'g, they yield, the Trojans ſeize the lain: 
Then fierce they rally, to revenge led on 
By the ſwift rage of Ajax Telamon 
(Ajax, to Peleus' ſon the ſecond name, 

In graceful ſtature next, and next in fame); 
With headlong force the foremoſt ranks he tore: 
So through the thicket burſts the mountain- boar. 
And rudely ſcatters, far to diftance round, 
The frighted hunter and the baying hound. 
The ſon of Lethus, brave Pelaſgus“ heir, 
Hippothoius, dragg'd the carcaſe through the war; 
The ſinewy es bor'd, the feet he bound 
With thongs, inſerted through the double wound: 
Inevitable fate o'ertakes the deed, 
Doom'd by great Ajax' vengeful lance to bleed: 
It cleft the helmets brazen cheeks in twain ; 


The ſhatter'd creſt and horſe-hair ſtrow the plain: 


With nerves relax'd he tumbles to the ground: 

The brain — 25 guſhing through the ghaſtly 
wound : 

He drops Patroclus foot, and o'er him ſpread 

Now lies, a ſad companion of the dead; 

Far from Lariſſa lies, his native air, | 

And ill requites his parent's tender care. 
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Lamented youth? in life's firft bloom he fell, 

Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. 

Once more at Ajax, Hector's javelin flies: 

The Grecian marking, as it cnt the ſkies, 

Shunn'd the deſcending death; which hiſſing cn 

Stretch'd in the duſt the great Iphytusꝰ ſon, 

Schedius the brave, of all the Phocian kind 

The boldeſt warrior, and the nobleſt mind ; 

In little Panope, for ſtrength renown'd, 

He held his ſeat, and rul'd the realms around, 

Plung'd in his throat, the weapon drank his blegd 

And deep tranſpiercing through the ſhouldet ſtood 

In clanging arms the hero fell, and all 

The fields reſounded with his weighty fall, 

Phorcy's, as flain Hippothoũs he defends, 

The Telamonian lance his belly rends ; 

The hollow armour burſt before the ſtroke, 

And through the wound the ruſhing entrails broke 

In ſtrong convulſions panting on the ſands 

He lies, and graſps the duſt with dying hands. 
Struck at © ght, recede the Trojan train: 

The ſhouting Argives ſtrip the heroes flain. 


And now had Troy, by Greece compell'd to yield 


Fled to her ramparts, and refign'd the field; 

Greece, in her native fortitude elate, 

With Jove averſe, had turn'd the ſcale of fate: 

But Phoebus urg'd Æneas to the fight ; 

He ſeem'd like aged Periphas to fight 

(A herald in Anchiſes' love grown old, . 

Rever'd for prudence ; and with prudence, bold), 
Thus he---What methods yet, oh chief! remain, 

To ſave your Troy, though Heaven its fall ordain! 

There have been heroes, who, by virtuous care, 

By valour, numbers, and by arts of war, 

Have forc'd the Powers to ſpare a ſinking ſtate, 

And gaĩn'd at length the glorious odds of fate. 

But you, when Fortune Erniles, when Jove de- 

© clares 

His partial favour, and affiſts your wars, 

Your ſhameful efforts gainſt yourſelves employ, 

And force th* unwilling God to ruin Troy. 
Eneas, through the form aſſum'd, deſcries 

The Power conceal'd, and thus to Hector cries: 

Oh laſting ſhame ! to our own fears a prey, 

We ſeek our ramparts, and deſert the day ! 

A God (nor is he leſs) my boſom warms, 

And tells me, Jove aſſerts the Trojan arms. 

He ſpoke, and foremoſt to the combat flew: 

The bold example all his hoſt purſue. 


Then firſt, Leocritus beneath him bled, 


In vain belov'd by valiant Lycomede ; 

Who view'd his fall, and, grieving at the chance, 
Swift to revenge it, ſent his angry lance : 

The whirling lance, with vigorous force addreſt, 
Deſcends, and pants in Apiſaon's breaſt : 

From rich Pæonia's vales the warrior came, 
Next thee, Aſteropeus! in place and fame. 
Aſteropeus with grief beheld the flain, 

And ruſh'd to combat, but he ruſh'd in vain ; 
Indiſſoluably firm, around the dead, 

Rank within rank, or buckler buckler ſpread, 
And hemm'd with briſtled the Grecian 
A brazen bulwark, and an iron wood. {food 


Great Ajax eyes them with inceſſant care, 


And in an orb contracts the crowded war, 
Cloſe in their ranks commands to fight or fall, 


| And ſtands the centre and the ſoul of all: 


IN 
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Tirt on the ſpot they war, and, wounded, wound; 


nguine torrent ſteeps the reeking ground ; 
9 the Greeks, on heaps the Trojans bled, 
nd, thickening round them, riſe the hills of dead. 
Greece in cloſe order, and collected might, a 
et ſuffers leaſt, and ſways the wavering fight; 
Fierce as conflicting fires the combat burns, 
ad now it riſes, now it finks, by turns. 
a one thick darkneſs all the fight was loſt ; 
ie ſun, the moon, and all th' ætherial hoſt, 
Seem'd as extinct: day raviſh'd from their eyes, 
And all heaven's ſplendors blotted from the ſkies. 
duch o'er Patroclus body hung the night, 
he reſt in ſunſhine fought, and „ ight: 
nclouded there, th' rial azure ſpread, 
No vapour reſted on the mountains head; 
he golden ſun pour'd forth a ſtronger ray, 
id all the broad expanfion flam'd with day. 
Diſpers'd around the plain, by fits, they fight, 
nd here, and there, their ſcatter'd arrows light: 
But death and darkneis o'er the carcafe ſpread, 
here burn'd the war, and there the mighty bled. 
Mean while the ſons of Neſtor in the rear 
Their fellows routed) toſs the diſtant ſpear, 
and ſkirmiſh wide: ſo Neſtor gave command, 
Vhen from the ſhips he ſent the Pylian band. 
he youthful brothers thus for fame contend, 
Nor knew the fortune of Achilles“ friend; 
n thought they view'd him ſtil], with martial joy, 
lorious in arms, and dealing deaths to Troy. 
But round the corpſe the heroes pant for breath, 
| thick and heavy grows the work of death : 
DV'erlabour'd now, with duft, and ſweat, and gore, 
heir knees, their legs and feet are cover'd o'er ; 
Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds ariſe, 
ind carnage clogs their hands, and darkneſs fills 
their eyes. 
\s when a ſlaughter'd bull's yet-reeking hide, 
Strain'd *. * full force, and tugg d from ſide to 
e, 
e brawny currries ſtretch ; and labour o'er 
h extended ſurface, drunk with fat and gore: 
do, tugging round the corpſe both armies ſtood; 
he mangled body bath'd in fweat and blood : 
hile Greeks and Ilions equal firength employ, 
Now to the ſhips to force it, now to Troy. 
ot Pallas“ ſelf, her breaſt when fury warms, 
Nor he whoſe anger ſets the world in arms, 
ould blame this ſcene : ſuch rage, ſuch horror 
reigned ; d , 
puch, Jove to honour the great dead ordain'd. 
Achilles in his ſhips at diſtance lay, . 
or knew the fatal fortune of the day; 
e, yet unconſcious of Patroclus' fall, 
n duſt extended under lion's wall, 
ErpeCts him glorious from the conquer'sd plain, 
nd for his wiſh'd return prepares in vain; 
hough well he knew, to make proud Ilion bend, 
Vas more than heaven had deſtin'd-to his friend ; 
'erhaps to him: this Thetis had reveal'd; 
he reſt, in pity to her ſon, conceal'd. 
Still rag A the conflict round the hero dead, 
nd heaps on heaps by mutual. wounds they bled; 
urs d be the man ev'n private Greeks would 
'ho dares deſert this well-diſputed day! (ſay) 
Tuſt may the cleaving earth before our eyes 
ape wide, aud drink eur blood for ſactifice ! 


* 
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Firſt periſh all, ere baughty Troy ſhall boaſt 


We loſt Patroclus, and our glory loſt ! [ſaid, 
Thus they. While with one voice the Trojans 
Grant this tal Jove! or heap us on the dead? 

| Then clath their founding arms; the clangors 


| And ſhake the brazen concave of the ſkies. [riſe, 


Mean time, at diſtance from the ſcene of 

The penſive ſteeds of great Achilles ftood ; 
Their god like maſter ſlain before their eyes, 
They wept, and Grar'd'in human miſeries, 
In vain Automedon now ſhakes the rein, [vain ? 
Now plies the laſh, and ſoothes and threats in 
Nor to the fight nor Helleſpont they go, 
Reſtive they ſtood, and obſtinate in woe: 
Still as a tomb-ſtone, never to be mov'd, 
On ſame good man or woman unreprov'd 
Lays its eternal weight; or fix'd as tands 
A marble courfer by the ſculptor's hands, . 
Plac'd on the heroe's grave. Along their face 
The big round drops cours'd down with filent pace, 

Conglobing on the duſt. Their manes, that late 
Circled theirgurched necks, and wav'd in ſtate, 
Trail'd on the duſt beneath the yoke were ſpread, 


And prone to earth was hung their languid head: 
Nor ſove diſdain'd to caſt x pitying loo 2 
While thus relenting to the ſteeds he ſpoke: 


Unhappy courſers of immortal ſtrain! 
Exempt from age, and deathleſs, now in vain; 
Did we your race on mortal man beſtow, 
Only, alas ! to ſhare in mortal woe ? 
For ah ! what is there, of inferior birth, - 
That breathes or creeps upon the duſt of earth; 
What wretched creature, of what wretched kind, 
Than man more weak, calamitous, and blind ? 
A miſerable race ! but ceaſe to mourn; 
For not by you ſhall Priam's ſon be borne 
| High on the ſplendid car: one glorious prize 
He raſhly boaſts; the reſt our will denies.  - 
Ourſelf will ſwiftneſs to your nerves impart, 
Ourſelf with riſing ſpirits ſwell your heart. 
Automedon your rapid flight ſhall bear =P > 
Safe to the navy through the ſtorm of war: 
For yet 'tis given to Troy, to ravage o'er a 
The field, and ſpread her ſlaughters to the ſhore; 
The fun ſhall ſee her conquer, till his fall | 
With ſacred darkneſs s the face of all. F 
| He ſaid; and, breathing in th' immortal horſe 
Exceflive ſpirit, urg'd them to the courſe; 
| From that high manes they ſhake the duſt, and 


ar 
The kindling ch-riot through the'parted war: 
So flies a vulture through the clamorous train 
| Of geeſe, that ſcream, and ſcatter round the plai 
From danger now with ſwifteſt ſpeed they flew, 
And now to conqueſt with like ſpeed purſue ; 


Sole in the ſeat the charioteer remains, 


| Now plies the javelin, now directs the reins : 
Him brave Alcimedon behold diſtreſt, p 
Approach'd the chariot, and the chief addreſt : 
What God provokes thee, raſhly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thickeſt war? 
Alas! thy friend is ſlain, and Hector wields. 
Achilles“ arms triumphant in the fields. 

In happy time (the charioteer replies 
The bold Alcimedon now greets my eyes ; 
No Greek like him the heavenly ſteeds reſtrains, 
Or holds their fury in {uſyended reins : 


Patroclus while he liv'd, their rage could tame, 
But now Patroclus is an empty name 
e, I yield the ſeat, to thee reſigagg 
ruling charge: the taſk of fight be mine. 
He ſaid. Alcimedon, with active heat, 
tches the reins, and vaults into the ſeat. _ 
His friend deſcends. The chief of Troy deſcry'd, 
And call'd ZEneas, fighting near his fide : 
Lo, to my fight, beyond our hope, reſtor'd 
Achilles? car, deſerted of its lord! | 
The glorious ſteeds our ready arms invite, 
Scarce their weak drivers guide them through the 
fight: £ ; 
Can much ponents ſtand, when we aſſail? 
Unite thy force, my friend, and we prevail. 

The ſon of Venus to the council yields! . 
Then o'er their backs they ſpread their ſolid ſhields: 
With braſs refulgent the broad ſurface ſhin'd, 
And thick bull-hides the ſpacious concave lin'd. 
Then Chromius follows, Aretus ſucceeds ; 

Each hopes the conqueſt of the lofty fteeds : 
In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn, 
In vain advance, not fated to return. 

. Unmov'd, Automedon attends the fight, 
Implores th Eternal, and collects his 3 
Then turning to his friend, with dauntleſs mind: 
Oh keep the foaming courſers cloſe behind ! 

Full on my ſhoulders let their noſtrils blow, 
For hard the fight, determin'd is the foe ; 


"Tis Hector comes; and when he feeks the prize, 


War knows no mean : he wins it, or he dies. 
Then through the field he ſends his voice aloud, 

And calls th* Ajaces from the warring crowd, 

With great Atrides. Hither turn (he ſaid) 

Turn, where diſtreſs demands immediate aid; 

The dead, encircled by his friends, forego, 

And ſave the living from a fiercer foe. 

Unhelp'd we ſtand, unequal to engage 

The force of Hector, and Æneas' rage: 
Yet, mighty as they are, my force to prove 

Is only mine : th' event belongs Jove.  _ 
He ſpoke, and high the ſounding javelin flung, 

Which paſs'd the ſhield of Aretus the young; 

It piere'd his belt, emboſs'd with curious art, 

Then in the lower belly ſtuck the dart. 

As when a ponderous axe, deſcending full, 

Cleaves the broad forchead of ſome brawny bull; 

Struck *twixt the borns, he ſprings. with many a 

bound, | 

Then tumbling rolls enormous on the ground : 

Thug fell the youth, the air his ſoul receiv'd, 

And the ſpear trembled as his entrails heav'd, 
Now at Automedon the Trojan foe 

Diſcharg'd his lance ; the meditated blow, 

| 2 he ſhunn'd ; the javelin idly fled, 

And hiſs'd innoxtous o'er the hero's head: 

Deep-rooted in the ground, the forceful ſpear 

In long vibration ſpent its fury there. | 

With claſhing falchions now the chiefs had clos'd, 

But each brave Ajax heard, and interpos'd ; 

Nor longer Hector with his Trojans ſwod, 

But left their ſlain companion in his blood: 

His arms Automedon diveſts, and cries, 

Accept, Patroclus, this mean ſacrifice ! 

Thus have I ſooth'd my griefs, and thus have 
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Poor as it is, ſome offering to thy ſhiade-! 
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| What ſhame to Greece, for future times to tell, 


1 


Oh prince 


So looks the lion'o'er a mangled boar, 
All grim with rage, and horrible with gore, 
High on the chariot at one bound he ſprung, 
And o'er his ſeat the bloody trophies hung. 

And now Minerva, from the realms of ait, 
Deſcends impetuous, and renews the war ; 
For, pleas'd at length the Grecian arms to ai 
| The Lord of Thunders ſent the blue.ey'd Maid, 
| As when high Jove, denouncing future woe, 
Ober the dark clouds extends his purple bow. 
(In ſign of tempeſts from the troubled air, 
Or from the rage of man; deſtructive war) 

The drooping cattle dread th* impending ſkies, 
| And from his hal- till d field the labourer flies, 
In ſuch a form the Goddeſs round her drew 
A livid cloud, and to the battle flew. 
Aſſuming Phcenix ſhape, on earth ſhe falls, 
And in his well-known voice to Sparta calls:- 
And lies Achilles' friend, belov'd by all, 
| A prey to dogs beneath the Trojan wall ? 


To thee the greateſt, in whoſe cauſe he fell! 
O chief, oh father! (Atreus' ſon replies) 
O tull of days! by long experience wiſe ! 
What more defires my ſoul, than here, unmovd 
To guard the body of the man I lov'd ? 
Ah would Minerva ſend. me ſtrength to rear 
This weary'd arm, and ward the ſtorm of war! 
But Hector, like the rage of fire, we dread, 
And Jove's own glories blaze around his head, 

'Pleas'd. to be firſt of all the Powers addreſt, 
She breathes new vigour in her hero's breaſt, 
And fills with keen revenge, with fell deſpight, 
Deſire of blood, and rage, and luſt of fight, 
So burns the vengeful hornet (ſoul all o'er!) 
Repuls'd in vain, and thirſty {till of gore 
(Bold ſon of air and heat!) on angry wings 
Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and ſtings, 
Fir'd with like ardor fierce Atrides flew, 
And ſent his ſoul with every lance he threw, 
There ſtood a Trojan, not unknown to fame, 
Ection's ſon, and Podes was his name, 
With riches honour'd, and with courage ble 
| By Hector lov'd, his comrade, and his gueſt ; 

Through his broad belt the ſpear a Nille found, 
| And ponderous as ne falls, his arms reſound. 
Sudden at Hector's ſide Apollo ſtood, 
Like Phznops, Aſius' ſon, appear'd the God 
(Aſius the great, who held his wealthy reign 
In fair Abydos, by he rolling main): 

: (he cried) oh foremoſt once i 
fame ö 


| What Grecian now ſhall _—_— at thy name? 

Doſt thou at length to Menelaũs yield, 

A chief once thought no terror of the field; 

Yet ſingly, now, the long-diſputed prize 

He bears victorious, while our army flies ! 

By the ſame arm illuſtrious Podes bled ; 

The friend of Hector, unreveng'd, is dead! 

This heard, o'er Hector ſpreads a cloud of woe, 

Rage lifts his lance, and drives him on the foe. 
But now th' Eternal ſhook his ſable ſhield, 

That ſhaded Ide and all the ſubject field, 

Beneath its ample verge. A rolling cloud 

Involv'd the mount; the thunder roar'd aloud; 


Th' affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 
And blaze beneath the lightnings of the God: 


ce it 


e regard of his all- ſeeing eye. 
5 ang uith d triumph, and the victors fly. 
Then trembled Greece. The flight Pene leus 
led: 
or, as the brave Bcetonian turn'd his head 
o face the foe, Polydamas drew near, 
nd raz'd his ſhoulder with a ſhorten'd ſpear : 
y He&tor wounded, Leitus quits the plain, 
ierc'd through the wriſt ; and, raging with . 
raſps his once formidable lance in vain. [pain, 
As Hector follow*d, Idomen addreſt * 
he flaming javelin to his manly breaſt; 
he brittle point before his corſelet yields; 
xulting Troy with clamour fills the fields ; 
ligh on his chariot as the Cretan ſtoud, 
he ſon of Priam hurl'd the miſſive wood; 
but, exring from its aim, th* impetuous ſpear 
truck to the duſt the ſquire and charioteer 
df martial Merion : Cœranus his name, 
Who left fair Lyctus for the fields of fame. 
dn foot bold Merion fought ; and now, laid low, 
ad grac'd the triumphs of his Trojan foe ; 
ut the brave ſquire the ready courſers brought, 
nd with his life his maſter's ſafety bought. 
between his cheek and ear the weapon went, 
he teeth it ſhatter'd, and the tongue it rent. 
one from the ſeat he tumbles to the plain; 
is dying hand forgets the falling rein: 
his Merion reaches, bending from the car, 
nd urges to deſert the hopeleſs war ; 
domeneus conſents ; the laſh applies; 
| the fwift chariot ta the navy flies. 
Nor Ajax leſs the will of Heaven deſcry'd, 
nd conqueſt ſhifting to the Trojan fide, 
Turn'd by the hand of ſove. Then thus begun, 
0 Atreus ſeed, the godlike Telamon : 
Alas! who ſees not Jove's almighty hand 
Transfers the glory to the Trojan band ? 
ſhether the weak or ſtrong diſcharge the dart, 
te guides each arrow to a Grecian heart : 
ot ſo our ſpears: inceilant though they rain, 
e ſuffers every lance to fall in vain. 
deſerted of the God, yet let us try 
hat human ſtrength and prudence can ſupply ; 
f yet this honour'd corpſe, in triumph borne, 
ay glad the fleets that hope not our return, 
ho trembled yet, ſcarce reſcued from their 
; fates, 
nd ſtill hear Hector thundering at their gates. 
ome hero too mult be diſpatch'd, to bear 
The mournful meſſage to Pelides' ear; 
or ſure he knows not, diſtant on the ſhore, 
is friend, his lov'd Patroclus, is no more. 
but ſuch a chief I ſpy not through the hoſt: 
The men, the ſteeds, the armies, all are loſt 
n general darkneſs---Lord of earth and air ! 
Dh King! oh Father! hear my humble prayer: 
Diſpel this cloud, the light of heaven reſtore ; 
ve me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more: 
Greece mutt periſh, we thy will obey, 
but let us periſh in the face of day ! 
With tears the hero ſpoke, and at his prayer 
e God relenting, clear'd the clouded air; 
oth burſt the ſun with all- enlightening raf ;/ 
Lhe blaze of armour flaſh'd againſt the day. 
ow, now, Atrides ! caſt around thy fight ; 
yet Antilochus ſurvives the fight, 


* 
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try 


Let him to great Achilles“ ear convey 
The fatal news Atrides haftes away. 
$9 turns the lion from the nightly fold, 
Though high in courage, and with hunger bold, 
Long galt'd by herdimen, aud long vex'd by 
| hounds : 
Stiff with fatigue, and fretted ſore with wounds; 
The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 
And the red terrors of the blazing brands: 
Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of day 
Sour he departs, and quits the untafted prey. 
So mov'd Atrides from his dangerous place 
With weary limbs, but with unwilling pace; 
The foe, he fear'd, might yet Patroclus gain, 
And much admoniſh'd, much adjur'd, his train 
0 rd theſe relicks, to your charge conſignꝰ 
And oe the merits of the dead in mind; | 
How ſkill'd he was in each obliging art; 
The mildeſt manners and the gentleſt heart: 
He was, alas! but fate dec his end; 
In death a hero, as in life a friend ! 8 
So parts the chief; from rank to rank he flew, 
And round on all ſides ſent his piercing view. | 
As the bold bird, endued with ſharpeſt eye 
Of all that wing the mid atrial ſky, 
The ſacred eagle, from his walks above 
Looks down, and ſees the diſtant thicket move; 
Then ſtoops, and, ſouſing on the quivering hare, 
Snatches his life amid the clouds of air. 
Not with leſs quickneſs, his exerted fight | 
Paſs'd this, and that way, thro* the ranks of fight: 
Till on the leſt the chief he ſought, he found ; 
Cheering his men, and ſpreading deaths around. 
> To him the king: Belov'd of fove ! draw near, 
For ſadder tidings never touch'd thy ear ; 
Thy eyes have witneſs'd, what a fatal turn! 
How Ilion triumphs, and th* Achaians mourn ; 
This is not all: Patroclus, on the ſhore 
Now pale and dead, ſhall ſuccour Greece no more. 
Fly to the fleet, this inſtant, fly, and tell 
The ſad Achilles, how his lov'd-one fell: 
He too may haſte the naked corpſe to gain; 
The arms are Hector's, who deſpoil'd the lain. 
The youthful warrior heard with filent woe, 
From his fair eyes the tears began to flow; 
Big with the mighty grief, he ſtruve to ſay 
What forrow dictates, but no word found way. 
To brave Laodocus his arms he flung, 
Who near him wheeling, drove his ſteeds along 
Then ran, the mourntul meſſage to impart, 
With tearful eyes, and with dejected heart. 
\ Swift fled the youth: nor Menelaiis ſtands, 
(Though ſore diſtreſt) to aid the Pylian bands; 
| But bids bold Thraſymede thoſe troops ſuſtain; 
Himſelf returns to his Patroclus lain, 
Gone 15 Antilochus (the hero ſaid) 
But hope not, warriors, for Achilles“ aid: 
Though fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, 
Unarm'd he fights not with the Trojan foe, 
"Tis in our hands alone our hopes remain ; 
'Tis our own vigot muſt the dead regain, 
And ſave ourſelves, while with impetuous hate 
Troy pours along, and this way rolls our fate. 
"Tis well (ſaid Ajax); be it then thy care, 
With Merion's aid, the weighty corpſe to rear; 
Myſelf and my bold brother will ſuſtain N 
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| The ſhock of Hector and his charging train: 
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Nor fear we armies, fighting fide by ſide; 

What Troy can dare, we have already try'd, 

Have try'd it, and have ſtood. The hero ſaid ; 

High from the ground the warrior's heave the 

A general clamour riſes at the fight : [dead. 

Loud ſhout the Trojans, and renew the fight. 

Not fiercer ruſh along the gloomy wood, 

With rage inſatiate and with thirſt of blood, 

Voracious hounds, that many a length before 

Their furious hunters drive the wounded boar; 

But, if the ſavage turns his glaring eye, 

They howl aloof, and round the foreſt fly. 

Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pour, 

Wave their thick faulchions, and their javelins 

ſhower : 

But, Ajax turning, to their fears they yield, 

All pale they tremble, and forſake the field. 
While thus aloft the hero's corpſe they bear, 

Behind them rages all the ſtorm of war ; 

Confuſion, . horror, o'er the throng 

Of men, ſteeds, chariots, urg'd the rout along: 

Leſs fierce the winds with riſing flames conſpire, 

To whelm ſome city under waves of fire; 

Now fink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes ; 

Now crack the blazing temples of the Gods ; 

The rumbling torrent through the ruin rolls, 

Ant hots o&f woke mount heavy to the poles. 
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The heroes ſweat beneath their honour's load: 
As when two mules, along the rugged road, 
From the ſteep mountain with exerted ſtrength 
Drag ſome vait beam, or maſt's unwieldy lengih; 
Inly they groan, big drops of ſweat diſtil, 
Th' enormous timber lumbering down the hill: 
So theſe———Behind, the bulk of Ajax ſtands, 
And breaks the torrent of the ruſhing bands. 
Thus, when a river ſwell'd with ſudden rains 
Spreads his broad waters o'er the level plains, 
Some interpoſing hill the ſtream divides, 
And 7 its force, and turns the winding 
e 1 
Still cloſe' they follow, cloſe the rear engage; 
Acneas ſtorms, and Hector foams with rage: 
While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 
Wedg'd in one body, like a flight of cranes, 
That ſhriek inceflant while the falcon, hung 
High on pois d pinions, threats their callow young, 
So from the Trojan chiefs the Grecians fly, 
Such the wild terror, and the mingled cry: 
Within, without the trench, and all the way, 
N in bright heaps, their arms and armour 
by; 


Such horror Jove lg. pot ſtill proceeds 


The work of death, and ſill the battle bleeds, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Grief of Achilles, and new Armour made him by Vulcan. 


The news of the death of Patroclus is brought to Achilles by Antilochus. Thetis, hearing his lamed. 
tations, comes with all her ſea-nymphs, to comfort him. 'The ſpeeches of the mother and ſon « 
this occaſion. Iris appears to Achilles by the command of Juno, and orders him to ſhew himſelf at 


the head of the entrenchments. 
troclus is carried off by the Greeks. T 


bl 


The aght of him turns the fortune of the day, and the body of Pa 
e Trojans call a council, where Hector and Polydamas di. 


agree in their opinions; bat the advice of the former prevails, to remain encamped in the field 


The grief of Achilles over the, body of Patroclus. 


Thetis goes to the palace of Vulcan, to obtain new arms for her ſon. The deſcription of the wonder 
ful works of Vulcan; and laſtly, that noble one of the ſhield of Achilles. " 

The latter part of the nine and twentieth day, and the night enfuing, take up this book, The ſcent 
is at Achilles's tent, on the ſea-ſhore, from whence it changes to the palace of Vulcan. 


'Tavs, like the rage of fire, the combat burns ; 

And now it riſes, now it ſinks by turns. 

Mean while, where Helleſpont's broad waters flow, 
Stood Neſtor's ſon, the meſſenger of woe: 

There ſat Achilles, ſhaded by his fails, 

On hoiſted yards extended to the gales; 

Penſive he ſat; for all that Fate defign'd 

Roſe in ſad proſpect to his boding mind. 

Thus to his ſoul he ſaid: Ah! what eonſtrains 

The Greeks, late victors, now to quit the plains ? 
Is this the day, which heaven ſo long ago 

Ordain'd, to fink me with the weight of woe ? 
(So Thetis warn'd) when by a Trojan hand 

'The braveſt of the Myrmidonian band | 

Should loſe the light? Fulfill'd is that decree ? 
Fall'n is the warrior, and Patroclus he 


In vain I charg'd him ſoon to quit the plain, 
And warn'd to ſhun Hectorean force in vain! 
Thus while he thinks, Antilochus appears, 
And tells the melancholy tale with tears : 
Sad tiding, ſon of Peleus } thou muſt hear; 
And wretched I, th” unwilling meffenger ! 
Dead is Patroclus ! For his corpſe they fight, 
His naked corple ; his arms are Hectar's right. 
A ſudden horror ſhot through all the chief, 
And wrapt his ſenſes in the cloud of grief; 
Caſt on the ground, with furious hands he ſpr 
The ſcorching aſhes o'er his graceful head; 
His purple garmeats, and his golden hairs, 
Thoſe he deforms with duſt, and theſe he tears: 
On the hard fail his groaning breaſt he threw, 
And roll'd and grovell'd, as to earth he grew 


rue virgin captives, with diſorder'd charms 


hile Neſtor's ſon ſuſtains a manlier part, 


langs on his arms, amidſt his frantic woe, 

nd oft prevents the, meditated blow, 

Far in the deep aVyfſes of the main. 

With hbary Neroes, and the watery train, 

he mother Goddeſs from her cryſtal throne +. 
Heard his loud cries, and anſwer*d groan for groan. 
he circling Nereids with their miſtreſs weep, 
nd all the ſea-green ſiſters of the deep. 

halia, Glauce = watery name) 
eſæa mild, and ſilver Spio came: 
ymothoe and odoce were nigh, - .. 
nd the blue languiſh of ſoft, Alia's eye. 
heir locks Actæa and Limnoria rear, 
hen Proto, Doris, Panope, appear, 

hoa, Pheruſa, Doto, Melita; 

gave gentle, and Amphithoe gay; 

(ext Callianira, Callianaſſa, ſhow __ . 
heir ſiſter looks; Dexamene the ſlow, - 
nd ſwift Dynamene, now cut the tides : 
era now the verdant wave divides: | 
ſemertes with Apſeudes lifts the head, 
right Galatea quits her pearly bed; 

nele Orythia, Clymene, attend, 
zra, Amphinome, the train extend; 
nd black Javira, and. Janaſſa fair, 

nd Amatheia with her amber hair. 

l] theſe, and all that deep in ocean held 
heir ſacred ſeats, the glimmering grotto fill'd; 
ach beat her ivory breaſt with filent woe, 

ill Thetis' ſorrows thus began to flow; _ 
Hear me, and judge, ye fitters of the main! 
low juſt a cauſe has Thetis to complain? 
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d mourns the warrior with a, warrior's heart; 
1 On Peleus; Hector bears the glorious load. 
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= low wretched, were I mortal, were my fate! 
ene more than wretched in th' immortal ſtate : 
of Py. ung from my bed a god like hero came, 
„be braveſt far that ever bore, the name; 
fell, ke ſome fair olive, by my careful hand 
| le grew, he flouriſh'd, and adorn'd the land : 
nder. o Troy I ſent him: but the Fates ordain 

le never, never, muſt return again. 
cem RP fort a ſpace the light of heaven to view, 

o ſhort, alas ! and filFd with, anguiſh too., + 

ſear how his ſorrows echo through the ſhore ! 

Cannot eaſe them, but I muſt deplore ; 

C go at leaſt to bear a tender part. 
- nd mourn my lov'd-one with a mother's heart. 


She ſaid, and left the caverns of the main, 
ll bath'd in tears; the melancholy train 
\ttend her way. Wide-opening part the tides, 
While the long pomp the filver wave divides. 
kpproaching now, they touch'd the Trojan land; 
hen, two by two, aſcended up the ſtrand. 
b immortal Mother, ſtanding. clofe beſide 
ler mournful offspring, to his Gohs reply'd; 
Vong the coaſt the mingled clamours ran, 
Lad thus the Silver-footed Dame began: " 
Why mourns my ſon? thy late preterr'd requeſt 
be Ged has granted, and the Greeks diſtreſt : 
by mourns my ſon ? thy anguiſh let me ſhare ; 
evcal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's ate. 

Yor. XII. 


A mortal beauty to his equal bed? 


Me Agamemnon urg'd to deadly hate; 


t 


1 He deeply groaning To this eureleſs grief 


Won dy his own, or by Patroclus* arms) Not even the Thunderer's favour brings relief. 

> uſh'd from the tents with cries ; and gathering | Patroclus---Ah !--.ſay, Goddeſs, can I 
wont „ IA pleaſure now? revenge itſelf is loſt; 

peat their white breaſts, and fainted on the ground ! | Patroclus, lov'd of all my martial train, 


Beyond mankind, beyond myſelf, is lain ! 
Loſt are thoſe arms the Gods themſelves beſtow d 


Curs'd be that day, when all the powers above 


| Thy charms ſubmitted to a mortal love : 
Oh hadſt thou ſtill. a filter of the main, 
Purſued the pleaſures of the watery reigns 


And happier Peleus, leſs amhitious, 
Ere the ſad fruit of thy unhappy womb MED 
Had caus'd ſuch ſorrows paſt, and woes to comes 
For ſoon, alas I that.wretched offspring ſlain, . 


New woes, new ſorrows, ſhall create again. 
4 *Tis not in Fate th' alternate now to give; 


Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to live. 

Let me revenge it on proud Hectox's heart, 

Let his laſt ſpirit ſmoke upon my dart ; | 

On theſe conditions will I breathe :- till then, 

I bluſh ta walk among the race of men. 

A flood of tears, at this, the Goddeſs ſhed, 

Ah then, I ſee thee dying; ſee thee dead ! 

When Hector falls, thou dy*ſt.---Let Hector 

And let me fall! (Achilles made reply) 
Far lies Patroclus from his native plain! . 

He fell, apd, falling, wiſh'd my aid in vain. 

Ah then, fince from this miſerable day 

I caſt all hope of my return away ; . 

Since, unreveng'd, a hundred ghoſts demand 

The fate of Hector from Achilles“ hand : 

Since here, for brutal courage far renown'd, 

I live an idle burden to the ground 

(Others in council fam'd for nobler ſkill, 


die, 


More uſeful to preſerve, than I to kill). | 
Let me- But oh ! ye gracious Powers above! 


from men. and Gods remove 1 


Wrath and rev 
Far, tar too dear to every mortal breaſt, 
Sweet to the ſoul, as honey to the taſte : 
Gathering like vapours of a noxious kind 
From fiery blood, and darkening all the mind. 
Tis paſt -I quell it; Irefiga to fate, 
Yes---I will meet the murderer of my friend -. 
Or (if the Gods ordain fit) meet my end. 
The ſtroke of fate the braveſt cannot ſhun; 
The great Alcides, Jove's unequal'd ſon, _ 
To Juno's hate at length refign'd his breath, 
And ſunk the victim of all-conquering death. 
Sa. ſhall Achilles fall? ſtretch'd pale and dead, 
No more the Grecian hope, or Trojan dread ! 
Let me, this inſt aut, ruſh into the fields, : 
And reap what glory life's ſhort harveſt yields, 
Shall I not force ſome widow'd dame to tear 
With frantic hands her long diſhevel'd hair? 
Shall I not force her breaſt to heave with ſighs, 
And theſoft tears to trickle from her eyes? © 
Yes, I ſhall give the fair thoſe mournful charms 
In vain "oy hold me---Hence !---My arms, my 
arms | | 

Soon ſhall the ſanguine torrent ſpread ſo wide, 
That all ſhall know Achilles ſwells the tide, 

My ſon (cceruleay Thetis made reply, 


| To fate ſubmitting — a ſecret ſigh) 
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The hoſt to ſuccour, and thy friends to ſave, 
Is worthy thee; the duty of the brave. 

But canſt thou naked iſſue to the plains? 
Thy radiant arms the Trojan foe detains; 
Inſulting Hector bears the ſpoils on high, 

But vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. _ 
Yet, yet a while, thy generous ardour ſtay: 
Afur'd, I meet thee at the dawn of day, 
Charg'd with refulgent arms (a glorious load) 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a God. 

Then turning to the daughters of the main, 

The Goddeſs thus diſmiſs'd her azure train: 

Ye ſiſter Nereids! to your deeps deſcend ; 

Haſte, and our father's ſacred ſeat attend : 

I go to find the architect divine, 

Where vaſt Olympus ſtarry ſummits ſhine : 

So tell our hoary fire-—This charge ſhe gave: 
The ſea- green ſiſters plunge beneath the wave: 
Thetis once more aſcends the bleſt abodes, 

And treads the brazen threſhold of the Gods. 

And now the Greeks, from furious Hector's 


force, a 

Urg' to broad Helleſpont their headlong courſe : 

Not yet their chiefs Patroclus body bore 

Safe through the tempeſt to the tented ſhore. 

The horſe, the foot, with equal fury join'd, 

Pour'd on the rear, and thunder'd cloſe hehind ; 

And, like a flame through fields of ripen'd corn, 

The rage of Hector o'er the ranks was borne. 

Thrice the ſlain hero by the foot he drew; 

Thrice to the ſkies the Trojan clamours flew : 

As oft th* Ajaces his aſſault ſuſtain ; 

But check'd, he turns; repuls'd, attacks again; 

With fiercer ſhouts his lingering troops he fires, 

Nor yields a ſtep, nor from his poſt retires: 

So watchful ſhepherds ſtrive to force, in vain, 

The hungry lion from a carcaſe ſlain. 

Ev*n yet Patroclus had he borne away, 

And all the glories of th' extended day: 

3 not high Juno, from the realms of air, 
ecret, diſpatch'd her truſty meſſenger. 

The various Goddeſs of the ſhowry bow, 

Shot in a whirlwind to the ſhore below ; 

To great Achilles at his ſhips ſhe came, 


And thus began the Many-colour'd Dame: 


Riſe, ſon of Peleus ! riſe divinely brave ! 
Aſſiſt the combat, and Patroclus ſave : 
For him the ſlaughter to the fleet they ſpread, 
AnC fall by mutual wounds around the dead, 
To drag him back to Troy the foe contends : 
Nor with his death the rage of Hector ends: 
A prey to dogs he dooms the corpſe to lie, 
And marks the place ty fix his head on high. 
Rile, and prevent (if yet you think of fame) 
Thy friends diſgrace, thy own eternal ſhame! 
Who ſends thee, Goddeſs! from the ætherial 
Achilles thus. And Iris thus replies : [ſkies ? 
J come, Pelides! from the Queen of Jove, 
Th' immortal Empreſs of the realms above; 
Unknown to him who fits remote on high, 
Unknown to all the ſynod of the {ky, 


. - 


Thou com'lt in vain, he cries (with fury warm'd) 


Arms I have none, and can I fight unarm'd ? 
Unwilling as I am, of force I ſtay, 

Till Thetis bring me at the dawn of day, 
Vulcanian arms: what other can I wield z 
Except the mighty Telamonian ſhield? 
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Let but Achilles o'er yon trench appear, 


That, in my friend's defence, has Ajax ſpread, 


While bis ſtrong lance around him heaps the dea 
The gallant chief defends Mencetius' ſon, 
And does, what his Achilles ſhould have done 
Thy want of arms (ſaid Iris) well we knoy, 
But though unarm'd, yet clad in terrors, go? 


Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and conſent to fear; 
Greece from one glance of that tremendous ee 
Shall take new eourage, and diſdain to fl. 

She ſpoke, and paſs'd in air. The hero roſe; 
Her zgis Pallas o'er his ſhoulder throws; 
Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread; 
A ſtream of glory flam'd above his head. 

As when from ſome beleaguer'd town ariſe 
The ſmokes, high curling to the ſhaded ſkies 
(Seen from fome iſland, o'er the main afar, 
When men diſtreſt hang out, the ſign of war) 
Soon as the ſun in ocean hides his rays, 
Thick on the hills the flaming beacons blaze; 
With long - projected beams the ſeas are bright, 
And heaven's high arch reflects the ruddy light: 
So from Achilles' head the ſplendors riſe, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze againſt the ſkies, 
Forth march' the ehief, and, diſtant from thecroul 
High on the rampart rais'd his voice aloud; 
With her own ſhout Minerva ſwells the found; 
Troy ſtarts aftoniſh'd, and the ſhores rebound, 
As the loud trumpet's brazen mouth from far 
With ſhrilling clangor ſounds the alarm of wr, 
Struck from the wall, the echoes float on high, 
And the round bulwarks and thick towers reph 
So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd: 
Hoſts drop their arms, and trembled as they hen 
And back the chariots roll, and courſers bound, 
And ſteeds and men lay mingled on the ground 
Aghaſt they ſee the living lightnings play, 
And turn their eye-balls trom the fathing ray, 
Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he rail 
And thrice they fled, confounded and ama. 
Twelve, in the tumult wedg'd, untimely rull'i 
On their own ſpears, by their own chariot'scrulil 
While, ſhielded from the darts, the Greeks ob 
The long-contended carcaſe of the ſlain. 

A lofty bier the breathleſs warrior bears: 
Around, his ſad companions melt in tears. 
But chief Achilles, bending down his head, 
Pours unavailing ſorrows o'er the dead, 
Whom late triumphant, with his ſteeds ande 
He ſent refulgent to the field of war; 
(Unhappy change !) now ſenſeleſs, pale, he fon 
Stretch'd forth, and gaſh'd with many a gil 

wound. 

Mean time, unweary'd with his heavenly # 
In ocean's waves th* unwilling light of day 
Quench'd his red orb, at Juno's high command 
And from their labours eas'd th' Achaian band 
The frighted Trojans (panting from the war, 
Their ſteeds unharneſs'd from the weary ca) 


7 
| A ſudden council call'd: each chief appear d . 
In haſte, and ſtanding ; for to fit they fear d. n, det 
Iwas now no ſeaſon for prolong'd debate; Ronour 
They ſaw Achilles, and in him their fate. And liv 


Silent they ſtood: Polydamas at laſt, 
SkilPd to diſcern the future by the paſt, 
The ſon of Panthus, thus expreſs'd his fears; 
(The friend of Hector, and of equal years; 


ars is 
nd oft 
The 1 
6 Pall: 


S ; 


The ſelf-ſame night to both a being gave, 
Ine wiſe in counſel, one in action brave): 
In free debate, my friends, your ſentence ſpeak ; 
or me, I move, before the morning break, 
To raiſe our camp: too dangerous here our poſt, 
ar from Troy walls, and on a naked coaſt, 
deem'd not Greece ſo dreadful, while, engag'd 
n mutual feuds, her king and hero rag; 
hen, while we hop'd our armies might prevail, 
e boldly camp'd beſide a thouſand ſail. 
dread Pelides now: his rage of mind 
ot long continues to the ſhores confin'd, 
or to the fields, where long in equal fray 
tontending nations won and loſt the day; ; 
or Troy, for Troy, ſhall henceforth be the ſtrife, 
nd the hard conteſt not for fame, but life. 
aſte then to Ilion, while the favouring night 
Detains thoſe terrots, keeps that arm from fight; 
f but the motrow's ſun behold us here, 
hat arm, thoſe terrors, we ſhall feel, nor fear; 
and hearts that now diſdain, ſhall leap with joy, 
f Heaven permit them then to enter Troy. 
et not my fatal prophecy be true, 
for what I tremble but to think, enſue, 
Vhatever be our fate, yet let us try 
Vhat force of thought and reaſon can ſupply ; 
et us on counſel for our guard depend; 
The town, her gates and bulwarks ſhall defend: 
Vhen morning dawns, our well-appointed | 
wers, 

\rray'd in arms, ſhall line the loſty towers. 
et the fierce hero then, when fury calls, 
ent his mad vengeance on our rocky walls, 
r fetch a thouſand circles round the plain, 
ill his ſpent courſers ſeek the fleet again: 
do may his rage be tir'd, and labour'd down; 
And dogs ſhall tear him ere he ſack the town. 
Return? (ſaid Hector, fir'd with ſtern diſdain) 
Vhat ! coop whole armies in our walls again ? 
Vas't not enough, ye valiant warriors ſay, 
line years impriſon'd in thoſe towers ye lay? 
Vide o'er the world was Ilion fam'd of old 
or braſs exhauſtleſs, and for mines of gold: 
But while inglorious in her walls we ſtay'd, 
punk were her treaſures, and her ſtores decay'd ; 
he Phrygians now her fcatter*d ſpoils enjoy, 
\nd proud Mzonia waſtes the fruits of Troy. 
reat Jove at length my arms to conqueſt calls, 
\nd ſhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls : 
Dar' thou diſpirit whom the Gods incite ; 
Flies any Trojan? I ſhall ſtop his flight. 
o better counſel then attention lend; 
ake due refreſhment, and the watch attend. 
It there be one whoſe riches coſt him care, 
Forth let him bring them for the troops to ſhare ; 
Tis better generouſly beſtow'd on thoſe, 

han left the plunder of our country's foes. 
doon as the morn the purple orient warms, 


y ew) Fierce on yon navy we will pour our arms; 
2ea'd r great Achilles riſe in all his might, 

-ar'd His be the danger. I ſhall ſtand the tight. 
my Honour, ye Gods! or let me gain, or give! 


ind live he glorious, whoſoe'er ſhall live ! 
ars is out common lord, alike to all: 
N nd oft the victor triumphs, but to fall. 
The ſhouting hoſt in loud applauſes join'd: 
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To their own ſenſe condemn'd, and left to chuſe 
The worſt advice, the better to refuſe. 2 

While the long night extends her ſable reign, 
Around Patroclus mourn'd the Grecian train. 
Stern in ſuperior grief Pelides ſtood; 

Thoſe ſlaughtering arms, ſo us'd to bathe in blood, 

Now claſp'd his clay-cold limbs: then guſhing 
_ EP 

The tears, and ſighs burſt from his ſwelling heart. 

The lion thus; with dreadful anguiſh ſtung, 

Roars thro' the deſert, and demands his young: 

When the grim ſavage, to his rifled den 

Too late returning, ſnuffs the track of men; 

And o'er the vales and o'er the foreſt bounds ; 

His clamorous griet the bellowing wood reſounds, 

So grieves Achilles; and impetnous vents 

To all his Myrmidons his loud laments. 

In what vain promiſe, Gods ! did I engage. 
When, to conſole Menœtius' feeble age, 

I vow'd his much- lov'd offspring to reitore, 
Charg'd with rich ſpoils, to fair Opuntia's ſnore? 
But mighty Jove cuts ſhort, with juſt diſdain, 
The long, long views of poor, defigninz man ! 
One fate the warrior and the friend ſhall ſtrike, 
And Troy's black ſands muſt drink our blood 
Me too a wretched mother ſhall deplore, [alike ; 
An aged father never ſee me more! 
Yet, my Patroclus ! yet a ſpacę I ſtay, 
Then ſwift purſue thee on the darkſome way. 
Ere thy dear relicks in the grave are laid, 
Shall Hector's head be offer d to thy ſhade ; 
That, with his arms, ſhall hang before thy ſhrine; 
And twelve the nobleſt of the Trojan line, 
Sacred to vengeance, by this hand expire; 
Their lives eftus'd around thy flaming pyre. 
Thus let me lie till then! thus, cloſely preſt, . 
Bathe thy cold face, and ſob upon thy breaſt ! 
While Trojan captives here thy mourners ſtay, 
Weep all the night, and murmur all the day: 
Spoils of my arms; and thine ; when, wafting wide, 
Our ſwords kept time, and conquer'd fide by fide. 
He ſpoke, and bade the ſad attendants round 
Cleanſe the pale corpſe, and waſh each honour'd 
A maſly caldron of ſtupendous frame (wound. 
They-brought, and plac'd it o'er the rifing flame * 
Then heap the lighted wood ; the flame divides 
Beneath the vaſe, and climbs around the fides : 
In its wide womb they pour the ruſhing ſtreams 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim. 
The body then they bathe with pious toil; 
Embaim the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil, 
High on a bed of ſtate extended laid, 
And decent cover'd with a linen thade ; 
Laſt o'er the dead the milk-white veil they threw 
That done, their forrows and their ſighs renew. 

Mean while to Juno, in the realms above, 

(His wife and ſiſter) ſpoke almighty Jove : 

At laſt thy will prevails: great Peleus' ſon 

Rites in arms: ſuch Grace thy Greeks have won. 
Say (for I know not) is their race divine, 

And thou the mother of that martial line? 

What words are theſe (th' imperial dame re- 
While anger flaſh'd from her majettic eyes) [plies, 
Succour like this a mortal arm might lend, 

And ſuch ſucceſs mere human wit attend: 


b Pallas 10bb'd the many of their mind; 


And ſhall not I, the ſecond Power above, [TJove , 
Heaven's Queen, and confort of the thundering 
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Say, ſhall not I, one nation's fate command, 
Not wreak my vengeance on one guilty land? 
So they. Mean while the Silver-footed Dame 
Reach'd the Vulcanian dome, eternal frame! 
Pigh- eminent amid the works divine, 
Where heaven's far-beamigg brazen manſions 
| ſhine. 
There the lame archite& the Goddeſs found, 
Obſcure in ſmoke, his forges flaming round, 
While bath'd in ſweat fron fire to fire he flew ; 
And puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 
That day no common taſk his labour claim'd : 
Full twenty tripods for his hall he fram'd, 
That, plac'd on living wheels of maſſy gold 
{Wondrous to tell !) inſt inct with ſpirit roll'd 
From place to place, around the bleſt abodes, 
Self-mov'd, obedient to the beck of Gods: 
For their fair handles now, o'erwrought with 


flowers, 
In molds prepar'd, the glowing ore he pours: 
gut as reſponſive to his thought the frame 
tood prompt to move, the azure Goddeſs came : 
Charis, his ſpouſe, a grace divinely fair 
(With purple fillets round her braided hair) 
Obſerv'd her entering? her ſoft hand ſhe preſs'd, 
And, ſmiling, thus the watery Queen addreſs'd : 
What, Goddeſs | this unuſual favour draws ? 
All hail, and welcpme ! whatſoe'er the cauſe : 
Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour | 
Approach, and taſte the dainty of the bower. 
High on a throne, with ſtars of ſilver grac'd, 
And various artifice, the Queen ſhe plac'd : 
A footſtool at her feet; then, calling, ſaid, 
Vulcan, draw near; *tis Thetis aſks your aid. 
Thetis (reply*d the God) our powers may claim, 
An ever-dear, an ever-honour'd name 
When my proud mother hurl'd me from the ſky 
(My aukward form, it ſeems, diſpleas'd her eye) 
She and Eurynome my griefs redreſt, 
And ſoft receiv'd me on their filver breaſt. 
Ev*n then, theſe arts employ'd my infant thought ; 
Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys, I 
$ wrought. 
Nine years kept ſecret in the dark abode, 
Secure I lay, conceal'd from man and God : 
Deep in a cavern'd rock my days were led ; 
The ruſhing ocean murmur'd o'er my head. 
Now fince Gor preſence glads our manſion, fay, 
For ſuch deſert what ſervice can I pay? 
Vouchſafe, O Thetis ! at our board to ſhare 
The genial rites, and hoſpitable fare ; 
While I the labours of the forge forego, 
And bid the roaring beilows ceaſe to blow. 
Then from his anvil the lame artiſt roſe ; 
Wide with diſtorted legs, oblique he goes, 
And ſtills the bellows, and (in order laid) 
Locks in their cheſts his inſtruments of trade. 
Then with a ſponge the ſooty workman dreſt 
His brawny arms imbrown'd, and hairy breaſt. 
With his huge ſceptre grac'd, and red attire, 
Came halting forth the Sovereign of the fire: 
The monarch's ſteps two female forms uphold, 
That mov'd, and breath'd, in animated gold; 
To whom was voice, and ſenſe, and ſcienee given 
Of works divine, (ſuch wonders are in heaven !) 
On theſe ſupported, with unequal gait, 
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Its utmoſt verge a threefold circle bound; 


There, plac'd beſide her on the ſhining frame 
He thus addreſs'd the Silver-footed Dame: 
Thee, welcome Goddeis ! what occaſion calls 
(So long a ſtranger) to theſe honour'd walls? 
Tis thine, fair Thetis, the command to lay, 
And Vulcan's joy and duty to obey. 

To whom the mournful mother thus replies 
(The cr5ital drops ſtood trembling in hereye) 
Oh, Vulcan ! ſay, was ever breaſt divine 
So pierc'd with ſorrows, ſo o'erwhelm'd, as mit 
Of all the Goddeſſes, did Jove prepare 
For Thetis only ſuch a weight of care ! 

I, only I, of all the watery race, 

By force ſubjected to a man's embrace. 
Who, finking now with age and forrow, pays 
The mighty fine impos'd on length of days. 
Sprung trom my bed, a godlike hero came, 
The braveſt ſure that ever bore the name; 
Like ſome fair plant, beneath my careful han 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and he grac'd the lat; 
To Troy I fent him ! but his native ſhore 
Never, ah never, ſhall receive him more; 
(Ev'n while he lives, he waſtes with ſecret we 
Nor I, a Goddeſs, can retard the blow ! 
Robb'd of the prize the Grecian ſuffrage gau, 
The king of nations forc'd his royal ſlave : 
For this he griev'd ; and, till the Greeks oppref 
Requir'd his arm, he ſorrow'd unredreft. 
Large gifts they promiſe, and their elders ſend; 
In vain--- he arms not, but permits his friend 
His arms, his ſteeds, his forces, to employ ; 
He marches, combats, almoſt conquers Troy. 
Then, ſlain by Phcebus (Hector had the name) 
At once reſigns his armour, lite, and fame. 
But thou, in pity, by my prayer be won : 
Grace with immortal arms this ſhort-liv'd ſoz 
And to the field in martial pomp reſtore, 

To thine with glory, till he ſhines no more ! 

To her the Artiſt-god : Thy griets reſign, 
Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 

O could I hide him from the Fates as well, 
Or with theſe hands the cruel ſtroke repel, 

As I ſhall forge moſt envy'd arms, the gaze 
Of wondering ages, and the world's amaze! 

Thus having ſaid, the Father of the fires 
To the black labours of his forge retires, 
Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn 
Their iron mouths; and where the furnace bun 
Reſounding breath'd ; at once the blaſt expires 
And twenty forges catch at onee the fires; 
Juſt as the God directs, now loud, now low, 
They raiſe a tempeſt, or they gently blow. 
In hiffing flames huge ſilver bars are roll'd, 

And ſtubborn braſs, and tin, and ſolid gold: 
Before, deep fix'd, th* eternal anvils ſtand; 
The ponderous hammer loads his better hand, 
His left with tongs turns the vex'd metal round, 
And thick, ſtrong ſtrokes, the doubling vaults 

bound. 

Then firſt he form'd th immenſe and ſolid flue 
Rich various artifice emblaz'd the field; 


A ſilver chain ſuſpends the maſſy round; 
Five ample plates the broad expanſe compoſe; 

And godlike labours on the ſurface roſe. | 
There ſhone the image of the maſter- mind: 


There earth, there heaven, there ocean, hgdelgns 


He reach'd the throne where penſive Thetis ſate; 
oy 


| 
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' anwearied ſun, the moon completely round; 


*% he ſtarry lights that heaven's high convex 
all crown'd; : 

11g? The Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern team ; 

oy nd great Orion's more refulgent beam ; 

” To which, around the axle of the ſky, 

plies The Bear revolving points his golden eye, 


&t:ll ſhines exalted on th' ethereal plain, 

or bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 

Two cities radiant on the ſhield appear, 

The image one of peace, and one of war. 

Jere ſacred pomp and genial feaſt delight, 

and ſolemn dance, and Hymenæal rite ; 

Along the ſtreet the new-made brides are led, 
ith torches flaming, to the nuptial bed: 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 


1 * the ſoft flute, and cittern's filyer ſound : 
* brough the fair ſtreets, the matrons in a row 
hu Stand in their porches, and enjoy the ſhow. 
kal: There, in the forum ſwarm a numerous train, 


The ſubject of debate, a townſman ſlain: 

Dne pleads the fine diſcharg'd, which one deny'd, 
d bade the public and the laws decide: 

he witneſs is produc*d on either hand: 

or this, or that, the partial people ſtand : 

n' appointed heralds ſtill the noiſy bands, 

and form a ring, with ſceptres in their hands 

Dn ſeats of ſtone, within the ſacred place, 

he reverend elders nodded o'er the caſe ; 

ternate, each th” atteſting ſceptre took, 

nd riſing, ſolemn, each his ſentence ſpoke. 

wo golden talents lay amidſt, in ſight, 

he prize of him who beſt adjudg'd the right. 
Another part (a proſpect differing far) : 

low'd with refulgent arms, and horrid war. 

wo mighty hoſts a leaguer'd town embrace, 

nd one would pillage, one would burn the place. 

Mean time the townſmen, arm'd with ſilent care, 


el 
bs ſecret ambuſh on the foe prepare: [band 
Wſheir wives, their children, and the watchful 

I, Of trembling parents, on the turrets ſtand. 

hey march, by Pallas and by Mars made bold: 
- old were the Gods, their radiant garments gold, 
ay nd gold their armour: theſe the ſquadron led, 
0 Auguſt, divine, ſuperior by the head! 

place for ambuſh fit, they found, and ſtood 
tum WCover'd with ſhields, beſide a ſilver food. 
bum wo ſpies at diſtance lurk, and watchful ſeem 


It ſheep or oxen ſeek the winding ſtream. 

Soon the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains, 
And ſteers low moving, and two ſhepherd ſwains; 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 

Nor fear an ambuſh, nor ſuſpect a foe. 


q, — N | 

d: In arms the glittering ſquadron riſing round, 

" Ruſh ſudden ; hills of ſlaughter heap the ground; 
and. Uhole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 
rounl And, all amidft them, dead, the ſhepherd ſwains! 


The bellowing oxen the befiegers hear; [war ; 
They riſe, take horſe, approach, and meet the 
They fight, they fall, beſide the filver flood ; 
The waving ſilver ſeem'd to bluſh with blood. 
There tumult, there contention, ſtood confeſf; 
One rear'd a dagger at a captive's breaſt ; | 
One held a living foe, that freſhly bled [dead. 
With new-made wounds; another dragg'd a 
Now here, now there, the carcaſes they tore : 
Pite ſtalk d amidſt them, grim with human gore. 
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And the whole war came out, and met the eye; 
And each bold figure ſeem'd to live, or die. 

A field deep-furrow'd, next, the God deſign'd, 
The third time labour'd by the ſweating hind ; 
The ſhining ſhares full many ploughmen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes on every fide: 
Still as at either end they wheel around, 

The maſter meets them with his goblet crown'd; 
The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil, 
Tnen back the turning plough-ſhares cleave the 
Behind, the riſing earth in ridges roll'd : {foil = 
And ſable look'd, though form'd of molten gold. 

Another field roſe high with waving grain; 
With bended fickles ſtand the reaper-train : 
Here, ſtretch'd in ranks, the level'd ſwarths ars 

found, Iground- 
Sheaves heap'd on ſheaves here thicken up the 
With ſweeping ſtroke the mowers ſtrow the 
lands ; | 
The gatherers follow, and collect in bands; 
And laſt the children, in whoſe arms are borne 
(Too ſhort to gripe them) the brown ſheaves of 
The ruſtic monarch of the field deſcries, [corn. 
With filent glee, the heaps around him riſe. 
A ready banquet on the turf is laid, 
Beneath an ample oak's expanded ſhade, 
The victim ox the ſturdy youth prepate ; 
The reaper's due repaſt, the womens” care. 

Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard ſhin 

Bent with the ponderous harveſt of its vines; 

A deeper dye the dangling cluſters ſhow, 

And, curl'd on filver props, in order glow : 

A darker metal mixt, intrench'd the place ; 

And pales of glittering tin th' encloſure grace. 

To this, one path. way gently-winding leads, 

Where march a train with baſkets on their heads 
(Fair maids, and blooming youths) that ſmiling 

| be 
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The purple product of th* autumnal year. 

To theſe à youth awakes the warbling ftrings, 
| Whoſe — ws lay the fate of Linus ſings; 
In meaſur'd dance behind him move the train, 
Tune ſoft the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain. 
Here herds of oxen march, erect and bold, 
| Rear high their horns, and ſeem to low in gold, 
And ſpeed to meadows, on whoſe ſounding ſhores 
A rapid torrent through the ruthes roars : 
Four golden herdſmen as their guardians ſtand, 
And nine ſour dogs complete the ruſtic band. 
Two lions ruſhing from the wood appear'd, 
And ſeiz'd a bull, the maſter of the herd: 
He roar'd: in vain the dogs, the men, withſtood z 
They tore his fleſh, and drank the ſable blood. 
The dogs (oft cheer'd in vain) deſert the prey, 
Dread the grim terrors, and at diſtance bay. 
Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep through fair foreſts, and a length of meads; 
And ſtalls, and folds, and ſcatter'd cots between; 
And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the ſcene. 
A figur'd dance ſucceeds: ſuch once was ſeen 
In lofty Gnoſſus, for the Cretan queen, 


1 Form'd by Dædalean art: a comely band 


Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand. 
The maids in ſoft cymars of linen dreſt; 

The youths all graceful in the gloſſy veſt : 

Of thoſe the locks with flowery wreaths inroll'd;. 


| Of theſe the ſides adorn'd with ſwords of gold, 
| H ij | 
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That, glittering gay, from ſilver belts depend. 


Now all at once they riſe, at once deſcend 
With well-taught feet: now ſhape, in oblique 


ways, 
Confus'dly regular, the moving maze: 
Now forth at once, too ſwift for fight, they ſpring, 
And undiſtinguiſl'd blend the flying ring: 
So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toſt, 
And rapid as it runs, the fingle ſpokes are loſt. 
The gazing multitudes admire around, | 
Two active tumblers in the centre bound ; 
Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend: 
And general tongs the iprightly revel end. 
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Thus the broad ſhield complete the att Ol 
crown'd 

With his laſt hand, and pour'd the ocean round: 

In living filver ſeem'd the waves ro roll, {while 

And beat the buckler's verge, and bound tte 
This done, whate'er a warrior's uſe requires 

He forg'd; the cuiraſs that outſhines the fires, 

The greaves of ductile tin, the helm impreſt or 

With various ſculpture, and the golden creſt. 

At Thetis' feet the finiſh'd labour lay: 

She, as a falcon, cuts th' aerial way, 

Swift trom Olympus” ſnowy ſummit flies, 

And bears the blazing preſent through the ſkis, 


* 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Reconciliation of Achilles and Agamennen. 


Thetis brings to her (on the armour made by Vulcan. She preſerves the body of his friend from cu. 
ruption, and commands him to afſemble the army, to declare his reſentment at an end. Agamen. 
non and Achilles are ſolemnly reconciled: the ſpeeches, preſents, and ceremonies, on that vccaſin, 
Achilles is with great difficulty perſuaded to refrain from the battle till the troops have refreſhel 

' themſelves, by the advice of Ulyſſes. The preſents are conveyed to the tent of Achilles; when 
Briſeis laments over the body of Patroclus. The hero gbſtinately refuſes all repaſt, and gives hin 
ſelf up to lamentation for his friend. Minerva deſcends to ſtrengthen him, by the order of Jupite, 
He arms for the-fight: his appearance deſcribed. He addreſſes himſelf to his hories, and reproacks 
them with the death of Patroclus. One of thera is miraculouſly endued with voice, and inſpired u 
propheſy his fate; but the hero, not aſtoniſhed by that prodigy, ruſhes with fury to the combat. 


The thirticth day. The ſcene is on the ſea-thore. 


Soo as Aurora heav'd her orient head 

Above the waves, ' that'bluſh'd with early red 
(With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heaven with ſacred light) 
Th' immortal arms the Goddeſs-mother bears 
Swift to. her ſon : her ſon ſhe finds in tears 
Stretch'd o'er Patroclus' corpſe; while all the reſt 
Their ſovereign's ſorrows in their own expreſt. 
A ray divine her heavenly preſence ſhed, 
And thus, his hand ſoft-touching, Thetis ſaid : 

Supprefs (my ſon) this rage of grief, and know 
It was not man, but Heaven, that gave the blow; 
Behold what arms by Vulcan are beſtow'd ?  ' 
Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a God. 

Then drops the radiant burden on the ground; 
Clang the ſtrong arms, and ring the ſhores a- 
. round : | 
Back ſhrink the Myrmidons with dread ſurpriſe, 
And from the broad effulgence turn'd their eyes. 
Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the ſhow, * 
And feels with rage divine his boſom glow; 
From his fierce eye- balls living flames expire, 
And flaſh inceſſant like a ſtream of fire: 

He turns the radiant gift, and feeds his mind 
On all th' immortal artiſt had deſign'd. 
Goddeis! (he cry'd) theſe glorious arms that 
ſhine - — 55 
With matchleſs art, confeſs the hand divine. 
Now to the bloody battle let me bend : 
But ah ! the relicks of my flaughter'd friend! 


Shall flies and worms obſcene pollute the dead? 


| Tydides and Ulyſſes firſt appear, 


Achilles (riſing in the midſt) begun 


* 7 7 èfn.; 
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In thoſe wide wounds through which his ſpitt 
fled 


That unavailing care be laid afide, 
(The azure Goddeſs to her fon reply'd) 
Whole years untouch*d, uninjur'd, ſhall remain, 
Freſh as in life, the carcaſe of the ſlain. 
But go, Achilles (as affairs require) 
Betore the Grecian peers renounce thine ire; 
Then uncontroll'd in boundleſs war engage, 
Aud Heaven with ſtrength ſupply the might 

: rage 

Then in the noſtrils of the ſlain ſhe pour'd 
Nectareous drops, and rich ambroſia ſhower'd 
O'er all the corpſe. The flies forbid their prey, 
Untouch's it reſts, and ſacred from decay. 
Achilles to the ſtrand obedient went: 
The ſhores reſounded with the voice he ſent. 
"Fhe heroes heard, and all the naval train 
That tend the ſhips, or guide them o'er the many 
Alarm'd, tranſported, at the well-known ſound, 
Frequent and full, the great aſſembly crown'd; 
Studious to fee that terror of the plain, 
Long loſt to battle, ſhine in arms again. 
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Lame with their wounds, and leaning on tix 
Theſe on the ſacred ſeats of council plac'd, 
The king of men, Atrides, came the lait : 
He too lore wounded by Agendr's ſor. 


Oh monarch! better far had been the fate 
df thee, of me, of all the Grecian ſtate, 
(ere the day when by mad paſſion ſway'd, 
2 aſh we contended for the black-ey'd maid) 
preventing Dian had diſpatch'd her dart, 
And ſhot the ſhining miſchief to the heart: 
Fhen many a hero had not preſs'd the ſhore, 
jor Troy's glad fields been fatten'd with our 
gore : (wail, 
ong, long ſhall Greece the woes we caus'd be- 
and ſad poſterity repeat the tale. 
zut this, no more the ſubject of debate, 
; paſt, forgotten, and reſign'd to fate : 
hy ſhould, alas! a mortal man, as I, 
Burn with a fury that can never die ? 
ere then my anger ends; let war ſucceed, 
And ev'n as Greece has bled, let Ilion bleed. 
low call the hoſts, and try, if in our fight 
Froy yet ſhall dare to camp a ſecond night ? 
deem their mightieſt, when this arm he knows, 
Shall 'ſcape with tranſport, and with joy repoſe. 
He ſaid : his finiſh'd wrath with loud acclaim 
The Greeks accept, and ſhout Pelides' name. 
hen thus, not riſing from his lofty throne, 
n ſtata unmov'd, the king of men begun: 
Hear me, ye ſons of Greece: with ſilence 
hear ! 
nd grant your monarch an impartial ear; 
while your loud, untimely joy ſuſpend, 
nd let your raſh, injurious clamours end: 
nruly murmurs, or 1ll-tim'd applauſe 
'rong the beſt ſpeaker, and the juſteſt cauſe, 
(or charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire debate: 
Lnow, angry Jove, and all-cempelling Fate, 
Vith fell Erinnys, urg'd my wrath that day 
When from Achilles' arms I forc'd the prey. 
hat then could I againſt the will of Heaven? 
(ot by myſelf, but vengeful Ate driven; 
be, Jove's dread daughter, fated to infeſt 
he wrath of mortals, enter'd in my breaſt. 
ot on the ground that haughty Fury treads, 
but prints her lofty footſteps on the heads 
Vf mighty men; inflicting as ſhe goes 
ong teſtering wounds, inextricable woes ! 
old, ſhe ſtalk'd amid the bright abodes; 
nd Jove himſelt, the Sire of men and Gods, 
ne world's great ruler, felt her venom'd dart ; 
eceiv'd by Juno's wiles, and female art. 
or when Alcmena's nine long months were 
run, 
nd Jove expected his immortal ſon : 
o Gods and Goddeſſes th* unruly joy 
fe ſhow'd, and vaunted of his matchleſs boy: 
rom us (he ſaid) this day an infant ſprings, 
ated to rule, and born a king of kings. 
atarnia aſk'd an oath, to vouch the truth, 
ind fix'd dominion on the favour'd youth. 
he Thunderer, unſuſpicious of the fraud, 
ronounc*d thoſe ſolemn words that bind a God. 
he joyful Goddeſs from Olympus? height, 
vift to Achaian Argos bent her flight; 
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pen feven moons gone, lay Sthenelus's wife; 
on e puſh'd her lingering infant into lite; 
; r charms Alcmena's coming labours ſtay, 


nd ſtop the babe, juſt iſſuing to the day. 
den bids Saturnius bear his oath in mind; 
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* I5 this day born: from Sthenelus he fprings, 

And claims thy promiſe to be xing of kings 

Grief ſeiz'd the Thunderer, by his oath engag'd ; 

Stung to the ſoul, he forrow'd, and he rag'd. 

From his ambroſial head, where perch'd ſhe ſate, 

He ſnatch'd the Fury-Goddeſs of debate, 

The dread, th' irrevocable oath he ſwore, 

Th' immortal ſeats ſhould ne'er behold her more; 

And whirl'd her headlong down, for ever driven 

From bright Olympus and the ftarry heaven: 

Thence on the nether world the Fury fell; 

Ordain'd with man's contentious race to dwfll. 

Full oft the God his ſon's hard toils bemoanY, 

Curs'd the dire Fury, and in ſecret groan'd. , : 

Ev*n thus, like Jove himſelf, was I miſled, 

While raging Hector heap'd our camps with 
dead. 

What can the errors of my rage atone ? 

My martial troops, my treaſures, are thy own z 

This inſtant from the navy ſhall be ſent 

Whate'er Ulyſſes promis'd at thy tent: 

But thou ! appeas'd, propitious to our prayer, 

Reſume thy arms, and ſhine again in war. 

O king of nations ! whoſe ſuperior ſway 

(Returns Achilles) all our hoſts obey ! 

To keep or ſend the preſents, be thy care; 

To us, *tis equal: all we aſk is war. 

While yet we talk, or but an inſtant ſhun 

The fight, our glorious work remains undone. 

Let every Greek, who ſees my (pear confound 

The Trojan ranks, and deal deſtruction round, 

With emulation what I act ſurvey, | 

And learn from thence the buſiheſs of the day. 

The fon of Peleus thus: and thus replies 

The great in conncils, Ithacus the wiſe : 

Though; godlike, thou art by no toils oppreſt, 

At leaſt our armies claim repaſt and reft : 

Long and Jaborious muſt the combat'be, 

When by the Gods inſpir'd, and led by thee. 

Strength is deriv'd from ſpirits and from blood, 

And thoſe augment by generous wine and food: 

What boaſtful ſon»of war, without that ſtay, 

Can laſt a hero through a ſingle day? 

Courage may prompt; but, ebbing out his ſtrength 

Mere unſupported man mutt yield at length; 

Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declin'd, 

The drooping body will deſert the mind : 

But built anew with ſtrength-conferring fare, 

With limbs and ſoul untam'd, he tires a war. 

Diſmiſs the people then, and give command, 

With ſtrong repaſt to hearten every band; 

But let the preſents to Achilles made | 

In full aſſembly of all Greece be laid. 

The king of men ſhall riſe in public fight, 

And ſolemn ſwear (obſervant of the rite) 

That, ſpotleſs as ſhe came, the maid removes, 

Pure from his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves. 

That done, a ſumptuous banquet ſhall be made, 

And the full price of injur'd honoar paid. 

Stretch not henceforth, O prince! thy ſovereign 
might 

Beyond the bounds bf reaſon and of right; 

Tis the chief praiſe that e'er to kings belong'd, 

To right with juſtice whom with power they 
wrong'd. Ad | | 

To him the monarch : Juſt is thy decree, 

Thy words give joy, aud wiſdom breathes in thee, 
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Zach due atonement gladly I prepare; 
And Heaven regard me as I juſtly iwear ! 
Here then a while let Greece aſſembled ſtay, 
Nor great Achilles grudge this ſhort delay: 
Till from the fleet our preſents be convey'd, 
And, Jove atteſting, the firm compact made. 
A train of noble youths the charge ſhall bear; 
Theſe to ſelect, Ulyſſes, be thy care: . 
In order rank'd let all our gifts appear, 
And the fair train of captives cloſe the rear: 
Talthybius ſhall the victim boar convey, 
Sacred to Jove, and yon bright orb of day. 
For this (the ſtern Æacides replies) 
Some leſs important ſeaſon may ſuffice, 
When the ſtern fury of the war is o'er, 
And wrath extinguiſh'd burns my breaſt no more. 
By Hector ſlain, their faces to the ſky, : 
All grim with gaping wounds our heroes lie : 
Thoſe call to war! and, might my voice incite, 
Now, now, this inſtant ſhould commence the 
fight: 5 2 4 
Then, — the day's complete, let generous bowls, 
And copious banquets, glad your weary ſouls. - 
Let not my palate know the taſte of food, 
Till my inſatiate rage be cloy'd with blood: 
Pale lies my friend with wounds disfigur'd o'er, 
And his cold feet are pointed ts the door. 
Revenge is all my ſoul ! no meaner care, 
Intereſt, or thought, has room to harbour there; 
Deſtruction be my feaſt, and mortal wounds, 
And ſcenes of blood, and agonizing ſounds. 
O © firſt of Greeks (Ulyſſes thus rejoin'd) 
The beſt and braveſt of the warrior-kind !- 
Thy praiſe it is in dreadful camps to ſhine, 
But old experience and calm wiſdom, mine. 
Then hear my counſel, and to reaſon yield, 
The braveſt foon are ſatiate of the field; 
Though vaſt the heaps that ſtrow the crimſon plain, 
The bloody harveſt brings but little gain: 
The ſcale of conqueſt ever wavering lies, 
Great Jove but turns it, and the victor dies ! 
'The great, the bold, by thouſands daily fall, 
And. endleſs were the grief, to weep for all. 
Eternal ſorrows what avails to ſhed ? * - 
Greece honours not with tolemn faſts the dead : 
Enough, when death demands the brave, to pay 
The tribute of a melanchuly day 
One chief with patience to the grave reſign'd, 
Our care devolves on others left behind. 
Let generous food ſupplies of ſtrength produce, 
Let riſing ſpirits flow from ſprightiy juice, 
Let their warm heads with ſcenes of battle glow, 
And pour new furies on the feebler fo. 
Yet a ſhort interval, and none ſhall dare 
Expect a ſecond ſummons to the war; 
Who waits for that, the dire effect ſtall find, 
If trembling in the thips he lags behind. 
Embodied, to the battle let us bend, 
And all at once on haughty Troy deſcend, 
And now the delegates Ulyſſes ſent, 
To bear the preſents from the royal tent. 
The ſons of Neſtor, Phyleus valiant heir, 
"Yhias and Merion, thunderbolts of war, 
With Lycomedes of Creontian ſtrain, 
And Melanippus, form'd the choſen train. | 
Swift as the word was given, the youths obey'd ; 
Iwice ten bright vaſcs in the midſt th:y laid; 
1 a 


-- | The black-ey'd maid inviolate removes, 
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A row of fix fair tripods then ſucceeds : 

And twice the number of high-bounding ſteeds: 
Seven captives next a lovely line compole ; 
The eighth Briſe is, like the blooming roſe, 
Clos'd the bright band : great Jthacus, before, 
Firſt of the train, the golden talents bore : 
The reſt in public view the chiets diſpoſe, 

A ſplendid ſcene! then'Agamemnon roſe : 
The boar Talthybius held : the Grecian lord 
Drew the broad cutlaſs, ſheath'd beſide his ſward 
The ſtubborn briſtles from the victim's brow | 
He crops, and offering meditates his vow, 

His hands uplifted to th' atteſting ſkies, 

On heaven's broad marble roof were fix'd his eye 
The ſolemn words a deep attention draw, 
And Greece around ſat thrill'd with ſacred awe. 


- Witneſs, thou firſt ! thou greateſt Power about His 1 
All-good, all-wiſe, and all-furviving ſove He g 
And Mother-earth, and Heaven's revolving light, «T1 
And ye, fell Furies of the realms of night, Once 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare Thy 
For perjur'd kings, and all who falſely ſwear! Once 


Pure and unconſcious of my manly loves. 

If this be falſe, Heaven all its vengeance ſhed, 
And level'd thunder ſtrike my guilty head 
With that, his weapon deep inflicts the wound; 
The bleeding ſavage tumbles to the ground; 
The ſacred herald rolls the victim flain 

(A feaſt for fiſh) into the foaming main. 

Then thus Achilles: Hear, ye Greeks! and know 
'Whate'er we feel, tis Jove inflicts the woe: 
Not elſe Atrides could our rage inflame, 

Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame. 
Twas Jove's high will alone, o'erruling all, 
That doom'd our ftrife, and doom'd the Greeks 
to fall. 5 

Go then, ye chiefs ! indulge the genial rite! 
Achilles waits you, and expects the fight. 

The ſpeedy council at his word adjourn'd: 
To their black veſſels all the Greeks returu'd. 
Achilles ſought his tent. His train before 

March'd onward, bending with the gifts they bore 
Thoſe in the tents the *ſquires induſtrious ſpread: 
The foaming courſers to the ſtalls they led; 

To their new ſeats the female captives move: 
Briſeis, radiant as the Queen of Love, 

Slow as ſhe paſt, beheld with ſad ſurvey, 
Where, gaſh'd with cruel wounds, Patroclus lay 
Prone on the body fell the heavenly fair, 
Beat her ſad breaſt, and tore her golden hair; 
All beautiful in grief her humid eyes 

Shining with tears ſhe lifts, and thus ſhe cries: 
Ah, youth for ever dear, for ever kind, 
Once tender friend of my diſtracted mind! 
T left thee freſh in life, in beauty gay 


So (wif 


Now find thee cold, inanimated clay ! ne wi 
What woes my wretched race of life attend ! 0 8 
Sorrows on ſorrows, ne ver doom'd to end! And po 
The ſirſt-lov'd conſort of my virgin- bed th n 
Before theſe eyes in fatal battle bled ben, ſ 
My three brave brothers in one mournful day, Now 
All trod the dark irremeable way: nd, lil 
Thy friendly hand uprear'd me fiom the plain, $ whe 
And dry'd my ſorrows for a huſband flain ; id ſca 
Achilles' care you promis'd I ſhould prove, rom di 


hole « 


The firſt, the deareſt partner of his love; 


hat rites divine ſhould ratify the band, 

And make me empreſs in his native land, 
Accept theſe grateful tears ! for thee they flow, 
For thee, that ever felt another's woe ! 

Her ſiſter captives echoed groan for groan, 
Nor mourn'd Patroclus fortunes, but their own: 
The leaders preſs d their chief on wp fide ; 
Unmov'd, he heard them, and with ſig 

If yet Achilles have a friend, whoſe care 
Is bent to pleaſe him, this requeſt forbear: 

Till yonder ſun deſcend, ah let me pay - 
To grief and iſn one abſtemious day. 

He ſpoke, and from the warriors turn'd his face: 
Yet ſtill the r of Atreus' race, 
Neſtor, Idomeneus, Ulyſles ſage, 

And Phoenix, ſtrive to calm his grief and rage: 
His rage they calm not, nor his grief control; 
He groans, he raves, he ſorrows from his ſoul. 
Thou too, Patroclus ! (thus his heart he vents) 
Once ſpread th" inviting banquet in our tents ; 
Thy ſweet ſociety, thy winning care, 
Once ſtaid Achilles, ruſhing to the war. 

But now, alas ! to death's cold arms refign'd, 
What banquets but revonge can glad my mind? 
What greater ſorrow could afflict my breaſt, - 
What more, if hoary Peleus were deceas'd ? 

Who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear 

His ſon's ſad fate, aud drops a tender tear. 

What more, ſhould Neoptolemus the brave 

(My only offspring) fink into the grave? 

If yet that offspring lives (I diſtant far, 

Of all neglectful, wage a hateful war). 

could not this, this cruel ſtroke attend 

Fate claim'd Achilles, but might ſpare his friend. 
I hop'd Patroclus might ſurvive, to rear 
My tender orphan with a parent's care. : 
From Schyros iſle conduct him o'er the main, 
And glad his eyes with his paternal reign, 
The lofty palace, and the large domain 

For Peleus breathes no more the vital ait, 

Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 

But till the news of my ſad fate invades 

His haſtening foul, and finks him to the ſhades. 

Sighing he ſaid. His grief the heroes join'd ; 
Each ſtole a tear for what he left behind. 

Their mingled grief the Sire of Heaven ſurvey'd; 
\nd thus, with pity, to his blue-ey'd Maid. 
Is then Achilles now no more thy care, 
ind doſt thou thus deſert the great in war; 
o, where yon ſails their canvas wings extend, 
All comfortleſs he fits, and wails his friend: 
Tre thirſt and want his forces have oppreſt, 
aſte, and infuſe ambroſia in his breaſt. 
He ſpoke : and ſudden, at the word of Jove, 
Shot the deſcending Goddeſs from above. 
So ſwift hong =ther the ſhrill Harpy ſprings, 
ie wide air floating to her ample wings. 
0 great Achil ies ſhe her flight addreſt, 
And pour'd divine ambroſia in his breaſt, 
th nectar ſweet (refection of the Gods) 
hen, ſwift aſcending, ſought the bright abodes. 


ay 


. Now iſſued from the ſhips, the warrior- train, 
nd, like a deluge, pour'd upon the plain. 
n, $ when the piercing blaſts of Boreas blow, 


id ſcatter o'er the fields the driving ſnow ; 
From duſky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 
\boſe dazzling luſtre whitens all the ke: 
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So helms ſucceeding helms, fo ſhields from ſhields 

Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields; 

Ma a ng breaſt-plates, ſpears with point- 
ed rays, 

Mix in one ſtream, reflecting blaze on blaze; 

Thick beats the centre as the courſers bound, 

With ſplendour flame the ſkies, and laugh the 
fields around, 

Full in the midſt, high-towering o'er the reſt, 

His Ibs in arms divine Achilles dreſt; | 

Arms, which the Father of the Fire beſtow” 

Forg'd on th' eternal anvils of the God. | 

Grief and revenge his furious heart inſpire ; 

Nis glowing eye-balls roll with living fire; 

He grinds his teeth ; and, furious with delay, 

O'eriooks th embattled hoſt, and hopes the bloody 


day. 
The filver cuiſhes firſt his thighs infold : 

Then oer his breaſt was brac'd the hollow gold: 

The brazen ſword a various baldrick ty'd, 
That, ſtarr'd with gems, hung glittering at hisfide; 

And, like the moon, the broad refulgent ſhield 

- Blaz'd with long rays, and gleam'd athwart the 
pe © field. | 


So to night-wandering ſailors, pale with fears, 
Wide o'er the watery waſte, a light appears, 
Which, on the far-ſeen mountain blazing high, 
Streams from ſome lonely watch-tower to the ſky 7 
With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again; 
Loud howls the ſtorm, and drives them o'er the 


main. 
Next, his high head the helmet grac'd; bebind 
The ſweepy creſt, hung floating in the wind: 

Like the red ſtar, that from his flaming hair 
Shakes down diſeaſes, peſtilence, and war; 

So ſtroam'd the golden honours from his head, 

Trembled the — plumes, and the looſe glo- 

ries ſned. 
The chief beholds himſelf with wondering eyes; 


. | His arms he poiſes, and his motions tries; 


: Buoy'd by ſome inward force, he ſeems to ſwim, 

And feels a — lifting every limb. | 
And now he ſhakes his great paternal ſpear, 

Ponderous and huge: which not a Greek coul 
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From Pelion's cloudy top an ath entire 

Old Chiron fell'd, and ſhap'd it for his fire; 

A (pear which ſtern Achilles only wields, 

The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 

| Automedon and Alcimus prepare 

Th' immortal courſers and the radiant car 

(The filver traces ſweeping at their fide) ; 

Their fiery mouths reſplendent bridles ty'd; 

The ivory-ſtudded reins, return'd behind, 

 Wav'd o'er their backs, and to the chariot join'd, 

The charioteer then whirld the laſh around, 

And ſwift aſcended at one active bound. 

All bright in heavenly arms, above his ſquire 

Achilles mounts, and ſets the field on fire; 

Not brighter Phœbus, in th' etherial way, 

Flames from his chariot, and reſtores the day 

High o'er the hoſt all terrible he ſtands, 

And thunders to his ſteeds theſe dread commands; 
Xanthus and Balius ! of Podarges“ ſtrain 

(Unleſs ye boaſt that heavenly race in vain) 

Be ſwift, be mindful of the load ye bear, 


And learn to make your maſter more your care; 
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Through falling ſquadrons bear my ſlaughterin 

Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your lord. I word, 
The generous Xanthus, as the words he ſaid, 

Seem'd ſenſible of woe, and dropp'd his head 

Trembling he ſtood before the golden wain, 

And bow'd to duſt the honours of his mane, 

When, ſtrange to tell! (fo Juno will'd) he broke 

Eternal filence, and portentous ſpoke. 

Achilles! yes! this day at leaſt we bear 

Thy rage in ſafety through the files of war: 

But come it will, the fatal time muſt come, 

Nor our's the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 

Not throagh our crime, or ſlowneſs in the courſe, 

Fell thy Patroclus, but by heavenly force; 
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The bright far-ſhooting God who gilds the day 
(Confeſt we ſaw him) tore his arms away. 

No could our ſwiftneſs o'er the winds prevail, 
Or beat the pinions of the weſtern gale, 

All were in vain—the Fates thy death demand, 
Due to a mortal and immortal hand, 

Then ceas'd for ever, by the Furies ty'd, 
His fateful voice, Th' intrepid chief reply'd, 
With unabated rage—S0 let it be! 
Portents and predigies are loſt on me. 

I know my fate, to die, to ſee no more 
My much-lov'd parents, and my native ſhore... 
Enough---when Heaven ordains, I fink in night, 


Now periſh Troy! he ſaid, and ruſh'd to fight. 


% 
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BOOK XX. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


The Battle of the Gods, and the As of Achilles. 


Jupiter, upon Achilles's return to the battle, calls a council of the Gods, and permits them to aſli 
either party. The terrors of the battle deſcribed, when th& Deities are engaged. Apollo encou. 
rages Eneas to meet Achilles. After a long converſation, theſe two heroes encounter: but ness 
is preſerved by the aſſiſtance of Neptune. Achilles falls upon the reſt of the Trojans, and is upon 
the point of killing Hector, but Apollo conveys him away in a cloud. Achilles purſues the Trojans 


with a great ſlaughter. 


The ſame day continues. The ſcene is in the field before Troy. 


Tuvs round Pelides breathing war and blood, 
Greece, ſheath'd in arms, beſide her veſſels ſtood; 
While, near impending from a neighbouring 
height, = C2 
Troy's black battalions wait the ſhock of fight. 
Then Jove to Themis gives command, to call 
The Gods to council in the ſtarry hall: 
Swift o'er Olympus” hundred hills ſhe flies, 
And ſummons All the ſenate of the ikies. 
Theſe ſhining on, in long proceſſion come 
To Jove's eternal adamantine dome. 
Not one was abfent, not a rural Power, | 
That haunts the verdant gloom, or roſy bower ; 
Each fair-hair*'d Dryad of the ſhady wood, 
Each azure Siſter of the ſilver flood; 
All but old Ocean, hoary Sire ! who keeps 
His ancient ſeat beneath the ſacred deeps. 
On marble thrones with lucid columns crown'd 
(The work of Vulcan) ſat the Powers around. 
Ev'n * he whoſe trident ſways the watery reign, 
Heard the loud ſummons, and forſook the main, 
Aſſum' d his throne amid the bright abodes, 
Aud queſtion'd thus the Sire of men and Gods: 
What moves the God who heaven and earth 
commands, 
Ard graſps the thunder in kis awful hands. 
Thus to convene the whole ztherial ſtate ? 
Is Greece and Troy the ſubject in debate? 
Already met, the lowering hoſts appear, 
And death ſtands ardent on the edge of war. 
Tis true (the Cloud-compelling Power replies) 
This day, we call the council of the {kigs 
Neptune. 


In care of human race; ev'n Jove's own eye 
Sees with regret unhappy mortals die. 

Far on Olympus? top in fecret ſtate 

Ourſelf will fit, and ſee the hand of Fate 

Work out our will. Celeſtial Powers! deſcend, 
And, as your minds direct, your ſuccour lend 
To either hoſt. Troy ſoon muſt lie o'erthrown, 
If uncontrol'd Achilles fights alone: 

Their troops but lately durſt not meet his eyes; 
What can they now, if in his rage he riſe? 
Aſliſt them, Gods! or Ilion's ſacred wall 

May fall this day, though Fate forbids the fall. 
He ſaid, and fir'd their heavenly breaſts with 


rage: 
On adverſe parts the warring gods engage. 
Heaven's awful Queen; and he whoſe azure round 
Girds the vaſt globe ; the Maid in arms renown'd; 
Hermes, of profitable arts the fire ; 
And Vulcan, the black ſovereign of the fire 


| Theſe to the fleet repair with inſtant flight; 


The veſſels tremble as the Gods alight. 
In aid of Troy, Latona, Phoebus, came, 
Mars fiery-helm'd, the laughter loving Dame, 
Xanthus, whoſe ſtreams in golden currents flow, 
And the chaſte Huntreſs of the filver bow. 
Ere yet the Gods their varions aid employ, 
Each Argive boſom ſwelPd with manly joy, 
While great Achilles (terror of the plain) 

g loſt to battle, ſhone in arms again. 
Dreadful he ſtood in front of all his hoſt ; 
Pale Troy beheld, and ſeem'd already loft ; 


Her braveſt heroes pant with inward fear, 


| And trembling ſee another God of War, 


lay 
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Bit when the Powers deſcending ſwell'd the 

fight, 
Then * — roſe; fierce rage and pale affright 
varied each face; then Diſcord ſounds alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the nations ruſh to arms. 
Now through the trembling ſhores Minerva calls, 
And now ſhe thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars, hovering o'er his Troy, his terrors ſhrouds 
In gloomy tempeſts, and a night of clouds: 
Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine, from Ilion's topmoſt towers; 
Now ſhouts to Simois from her beauteous hill; 
The mountain ſhook, the rapid ſtreams ſtood ſtill. 
Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls, 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground ; 
The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around; 
Through all their ſummits tremble Ida's woods, 
And from their ſources boil her hundred floods. 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain; 
And the toſs d navies beat the heaving main. 
Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 
Th' infernal monarch rear'd his hoary head, 
Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptune's arm ſhould 
His dark dominionꝭ open to the day, {lay 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, - 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to Gods. 
Such war th' immortals wage: ſuch horrors 
rend tend. 
The world's vaſt concave, when the Gods con- 
Hirſt filver-ſhafted Phoebus took the plain 
Againſt blue Neptune, monarch of the main: 
The God of Arms his giant bulk diſplay'd, 
Oppos'd to Pallas, War's triumphant Maid. 
Againſt Latona march'd the Son of May; 
The quiver'd Dian, ſiſter of the Day 
(Her golden arrows ſounding at her ſide) 
Saturma, Majeſty of Heaven, defy'd. 
With ſiery Vulcan laſt in battle ftaruids 
The ſacred flood that rolls on golden ſands ; 
Xanthus his name with thoſe of heavenly birth, 
But call'd Scamander by the ſons of earth. 

While thus the Gods in various league engage, 
Achilles glow'd with more than mortal rage : 
Hector he ſought ; in ſearch of Hector turn'd 
His eyes around, for Hector only burn'd; 

And burſt — lightning through the ranks, and 
vow” a; 

To glut the God of Battles with his blood. 

' Aneas was the firſt who dar'd to ſtay ; 

Apollo wedg'd him in the warriors way, 

But ſwell'd his boſom with undaunted might, 

Half-forc'd, and half-perſuaded, to the fight. 

Like young Lycaon, of the royal line, 

In voice and aſpect, ſeem'd the Power divine; 

And bade the chief reflect, how late with ſcorn 

la diſtant threats he brzv'd the Goddeſs-born, 

Then thus the hero of Anchiſes“ ſtrain ; 

Ta meet Pelides, you perſuade in vain ; 

Already have I met, nor void of fear 

Oblerv'd the fury of his flying ſpear 

From Ida's woods he chas'd us to the field, 

Our force he ſcatter'd, and our herds he kill'd; 
Imeſſus, Pedaſus, in aſhes lay; 

But (Jove affiſting) I ſurviv'd the day; 

Elſe had I ſunk, oppreſt in fatal fight 

by derce Achilles aud Minerva's might. 
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'Where'er he mov'd, the Goddeſs ſhone before, 


| The ſolid globe's eternal baſis ſhake : 
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And bath'd his brazen lance in hoſtile gore. 
What mortal man Achilles can ſuſtain? 
Th' immortals guard him through the dreadful 


plain, 
And ſuffer not his dart to fall in vain. 
Were God my aid, this arm ſhould check his 
power, | 
Though ſtrong in battle as a brazen tower. 
To whom the Son of Jove : That God im 
And be what great Achilles was before. 
From heavenly Venus thou deriv'ſt thy ſtrain, 
And he, but from a Siſter of the Main; 
An aged Sea-god father of his line, 
But Jove himſelf the ſacred ſource of thine. 
Then lift thy weapon for a noble blow, 
Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe, 
This ſaid, and ſpirit breath'd into his breaſt, 
Through the thick troops th* embolden'd hero 
preſt : | [vey'd, 
His venturous act the white-arm'd Queen fur- 
And thus, aſſembling all the Powers, ſhe ſaid : 
Behold an action, Gods ! that claims your care; 
Lo great Æneas ruſhing to the war; nw 
Againſt Pelides he directs his courſe, | 
Phoebus impels, and Phœbus gives him force, 
Reſtrain his bold career; at leaſt, t* attend 
Our favour'd hero, let ſome Power deſcend, 
To guard his life, and add to his renown, f 
We, the great armament of heaven, came down. 
Hereafter let him fall, as Fates defign, 
That ſpun ſo ſhort his life's illuftrious line: 
But, leſt ſome adverie God now croſs his way, 
Give him to know what Powers aſſiſt this day: 
For how ſhall mortal ſtand the dire alarms, 
When heaven's refulgent hoſt appear in arms? 
Thus ſhe : and thus the God whoſe force can 
make 


Againſt the might of man, to feeble known, 
Why ſhould celeſtial Powers exert their own ? 
Suffice, from yonder mount to view the ſcene, 
And leave to war the fates of mortal men. 
But if th' Armipotent, or God of light, 
Obſtruct Achilles, or commence the fight, 
Thence, on the Gods of Troy we ſwift deſcend : 
Full ſoon, I doubt not, ſhall the conflict end; 
And theſe, in ruin and confufion hurl'd, 
Yield to our conquering arms the lower world. 
Thus having ſaid, the Tyrant of the Sea, 
Cerulean Neptune, roſe, and led the way. 
Advanc'd upon the field there ſtood a mound 
Of earth congeſted, wall'd, and trench'd around; 
In elder times to guard Alcides made F 
(The work of Trojans, with Minerva's aid) 
What-time a vengeful monſter of the main 
Swept the wide ſhore, and drove him to the plain, 
Here Neptune and the Gods of Greece repair, 
With clouds eucompaſs'd, and a veil of air: 
The adverſe pewers, around Apollo laid, 
Crown the fair hills that filver Simois ſhade. 
In circle cloſe each heavenly party fate : 
Intent to form the future ſcheme of Fate; 
But. mix not yet in fight, though Jove on high 
Gives the loud ſignal, and the heavens reply. 
Mean while the ruſhing arwies hide the gfound 
The trampled centre yields a hollow found : 
. . * IL 
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ſos cas'd in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 
e gleamy champain glows with brazen geht. 
Amid both hoſts (a dreadful ſpace) appeat 
There, great Achilles: bold Æneas here. 
With towering ſtrides Zneas, firſt advanc'd, 
e nodding plumage on his helmet danc'd ; _ 
Spread o'er hi breaſt the fencing ſhield he bore, 
And, as he mov'd, his javelin flam'd before. 
Not ſo Pelides: furious to engage, 2 
He ruſh'd impetuous. Such the lion's rage, 
Who, viewing firſt his foes with ſcornful eyes, 
Though all in arms the peopled city riſe, 
Stalks careleſs or, with unregarding pride; 
Till at the length, by ſome brave youth defy'd, 
To his bold ſpear the ſavage turns alone: 
He murmurs fury with an hollow groan ; 
He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around ; 
Laſh'd by his tail, his heaving ſides reſound ; 
He calls up all his rage; he grinds his teeth, 
Reſoly'd on vengeance, or reſolv'd on death. 
So, fierce Achilles on Æneas flies; 
So ſtands Aneas, and his8force defies. 
Ere yet the ſtern encounter join'd, begun 
The ſeed of Thetis thus to Venus' ſon : 
Why comes Zneas through the ranks ſo far? 
Seeks he to meet Achilles“ arm in war, 
In hope the realms of Priam to enjoy, 
And prove his merits to the throne of Troy ? 
Grant that beneath thy lance Achilles dies, 
martial monarch may refuſe the prize: 
Sons he has many : thoſe thy pride may quell ; 
And *tis his fault to love thoſe ſons too well. 
Or, in reward of thy victorious hand, 
Has Troy propos'd ſome ſpacious track of land? 
An ample foreſt, or a fair domain, | 
Of hill for vines, and arable for grain ? . 
Ev'n this, perhaps, will hardly prove thy lot. 
But can Achilles be ſo ſoon forgot ? © 
Once (as I think) you ſaw this brandiſh'd ſpear, 
And then the great Aneas'feem'd to fear. 
With hearty haſte from Ida's mount he fled, 
Nor, till he ers Lyrneſſus, turn'd his head. 
Her lofty walls not long our. eſs ſtaid; © 
Tbats Al Jove, and we, ap +25 laid ; 
In Grecian chains her captive race were caſt ; 
Tis true, the great Æneas fled too faſt. * » 
Defrauded'of my conqueſt once before, 
What then I loſt, the Gods this day reſtore. 
Go; while thou may'ſt, avoid the threatening 


n a 
Fools ſtay to feel it, and are wiſe too late. 

To this Anchiſes* ſon : Such words employ 
To one that fears thee, ſome unwarlike boy; 
Such we diſdain; the beſt may be defy'd 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride; 
Unworthy the high race from which we came, 
Proclaim'd ſo loudly by the voice of fame: 
Each from illuſtrious fathers draws his line; 
Each Goddeſs born; half human, half divine, 
Thetis', this day, or Venus” offspring, dies: 
And tears ſhall trickle from celeſtial eyes: 
For when two heroes, thus detiv'd, contend, 
Tis not in words the glorious ſtrife can end. 
If yet thou farther ſeek to learn my birth 
{A tale reſounded through the ſpacious earth) 
Hear how the glorious origin we prove 
From ancient Dardanus, the firſt — Jove: 


- 
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Dardania's walls he rais'd ; for Ilion they 
(The city ſince of many-languag'd men) 
Was not. The natives were content to till 
The ſhady foot of Ida's fountful hill. 

From Dardanus, great Erichthenius ſprings, 
The richeſt, once, of Aſia's wealthy kings; 
Three thouſand mares his ſpacions paſtures 
Three thouſand foals beſide their mothers fed, 
Boreas, enamour'd of the ſprightly train, 
Conceal'd his godhead in a flowing mane, 
With voice diſſembled to his loves he neigh'd, 
And cours'd the dappled beauties o'er the mel; 
Hence ſprung twelve others of unrival'd kind, 
Swift as their mother mares, and father wind, 
Theſe, lightly ſkimming when they ſwipt th 
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Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain; 
And when along the level ſeas they flew, 
Scarce on'the ſurface curl'd the briny dew ; 

Such Erichthonius was; from him there came 
The ſacred Tros, of whom'the Trojan name. 
Three ſons renown'd adorn'd his nuptial bed, 

Ilus* Aſſaracas, and Ganymed: 

The matchleſs Ganymed, divinely fair, 

Whom Heaven, enamour d, ſnatch'd to upper it 
To bear the cup of Jove (ætherial gueſt, 

The grace and glory of the ambroſial feaſt). 
The two remaining ſons the line divide: 

Firſt roſe Laomedon from Ilus' fide; 

From him Tithonius, now in cares grown old. 

And Priam (bleſt with Hector, brave and bold): 

Clytius and Lampus, ever-honour'd pair; | 

| And Hicetaon, thunderbolt of war. 

From great Aſſaracas ſprung Capys, he 

Begat Anchiſes, and Anchiſes me. | 

Such is our race: *tis Fortune gives us birth, 

But Jove alone endues the ſoul with worth: 

He, ſource of power and might! with boundle 

All human courage gives, or takes away. [ſwa, 

Long in the field of words we may contend, 
Reproath is infinite, and knows no end, 

' Arm'd or with truth or falſehood, right or 

(So voluble a weapon is the tongue) | 

Wounded, we wound ; and neither fide can fail, 


I For every man has equal ſtrength to rail: 


Women alone, when in the ſtreets they jar, 

Perhaps excel us in this wordy War 

Like us they ſtand, encompals'd with the crowd, 
'And vent their anger impotent and loud. 

. Ceaſe then---Our buſineſs in the field of fight 

| Is not to queſtion, but to prove, our might. 
To all thoſe inſults thou haſt offer'd here, 
Receive this anſwer : *tis my flying ſpear. 

He ſpoke. With all his force the javelin flun 
Fix'd deep, and loudly in the buckler rung. 
Far on his out-ſtretch'd arm Pelides held 
(To * 8 10 thundering lance) his dreadli 
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That trembled as it ſtuck ; nor void of fear_ 
Saw, ere it fell, th' immeaſurable ſpear. ' 
His fears were vain; impenetrable charms 
Secur'd the temper of th ætherial arms. {be 
Through two ſtrong plates the point its pallagt 
But ſtoop'd, and reſted, by the third repell'd. 
Five plates of various metal, various mold, 
Compos'd the ſhield ; of braſs each outward fold, 
of tin each inward, and the middle gold: 
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There ſtuck the lance. Then riſing ere he threw, 
The forceful ſpear of great Achilles flew, 


il And pierc'd.the Dardan ſhield's extremeſt bound, 
Where the ſhrill braſs return'd a ſharper ſound : 

, Through the thin verge the Pelian weapon glides, 

ö And the flight covering of expanded hides. 

s brei, AÆneas his contracted body bends, 

fed, And o'er him high the riven targe extends, 


Sees, through its parting plates, the upper air, 
And at his back perceives the quivering fpear : 

A fate ſo near him chills his foul with fright ; 
And ſwims before his eyes the many-colour'd light. 
Achilles, ruſhing in with dreadFul cries, | 
Draws his — blade, and at AÆneas flies: 
Tneas, rouſing as the foe came on 

(With force collected) heaves a mighty ſtone : 

A maſs enormous! which in modern days 

No two of earth's degenerate ſons could raiſe. 


; But Ocean's God, whoſe earthquakes rock the 
-ame ground, 
ne. Saw the diſtreſs, and mov'd the Powers around. 
ed, Le! on the brink of fate ZEneas ſtands, 
An inſtant victim to Achilles“ hands; 
By Phoebus urg'd : but Phcebus has beftow'd 
per t His aid in vain : the man o'erpowers the God. 
And can ye ſee this righteous chief atone, - 
). With guiltleſs blood, for vices not his own ? 
To all the Gods his conſtant vows were paid : 
Sure, though he wars for Troy, he claims our aid ! 
old. rate wills not this; nor thus can Jove refign 
bold): The future Father of the Dardan line; 


The firſt great anceſtor obtain'd his grace, 

And till his love deſcends on all the race; 

For Priam now, and Priam's faithleſs kind, 

At length are odious to th all-ſeeing Mind; 
On great ZEneas ſhall devolve the reign, 

And ſons ſucceeding ſons the laſting hne ſuſtain. 
The great Earth-ſhaker thus: to whom replies 
Ty imperial Goddeſs with the radiant eyes: 
Good as he is, toimmrolate or ſpare 

The Dardan Prince, O Neptune, be thy care; 
Pallas and I, by all that Gods can bind, 

Have ſworn deſtruction to the Trojan kind; 


Not ev 'n an inſtaut to protract their fate, 
Or ſave one member of the ſinking ſtate; 
r, Till her laſt flame be quench'd with her laſt gore, 


And ev'n her crumbling ruins are no more. 

The king of Ocean to the fight deſcends, 
Through all the whiſtling darts his courſe he bends, 
Swift interpos'd between the warriors flies, 
And caſts thick darkneſs o'er Achilles“ eyes. 
From great Æneas ſhield the ſpear he drew, 
And at his maſter's feet the weapon threw. - 
That done, with force divine he ſnatch'd on high 
The Dardan Prince, and bore him through the iky, 
Smooth-gliding without ſtep, above the heads 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding ſteeds : 
Till at the battle's utmoſt verge they light, 
Where the flow Caucans cloſe the rear of fight. 
The Godhead there (his heavenly form conteſs'd) 
With words like theſe the panting chief addreis'd; 

What power, O prince, with force inferior far, 
Urg'd thee to meet Achilles“ arm in war? 
Henceforth beware, nor antedate thy doom, 
Defrauding Fate of all thy fame ts come. 
But when the day decreed (for come it muſt 
Shall lay this dreadful hero in the duſty 
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Let then the furies of that arm be known, 
Secure, no Grecian force tranſcends thy own. 
With that, he left him, wondering as he lay, 

Then from Achilles chase d the miſt away: | 
Sudden, returning with the ſtream of light, 
The ſcene of war came ruſhing on his tight. 
Then _ —_ What wonders ftrike my 
mi 
My ſpear, that parted on the wings of wind, 
Laid here before me ! and the Dardan lord, 
That fell this inſtant, vaniſh'd from my ſword F 
I thought alone with mortals to contend, 
But Powers celeſtial furs this foe defend. 
Great as he is, our arm he ſcarce will try, 
Content, for oncu, with all his Gods, to fly. 
Now then let others bleed This ſaid, aloud 
He vents his fury, and inflames the crowd, 
O Greeks (he cries, and every rank alarms} 
Join battle, man to man, and arms to arms! 
Tis not in me, though favour'd by the Sky, 
To mow whole troops, and make whole 
No Ged can fingly ſuch a hoſt engage, 
Not Mars himſelf nor great Minerva's 
But whatſoe'er Achilles can inſpire, 
Whate'er of active force, or acting fire: 
Whateer this heart can prompt, or hand obey; 
All, all Achilles, Greeks! is yours to-day. 4 
Through yon wide hoſt this arm ſhall ſcatter feas, 
And thin the ſquadrons with my ſingle ſpear. 
He ſaid: nor leſs elate with martial joy, | 
The godlike Hector warm'd the troops of Troy: 
Trojans to war! Think Hector leads you on; 
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Nor dread the vaunts of Peleus” haughty ſon. .. 


Deeds Herd decide our fate. Ev*n thoſe with 
wo 

Inſult the brave, who tremble at their ſwords : 

The weakeſt Atheiſt-wretch all Heaven defies, 

But ſhrinks and ſhudders when the thunder flies. 

Nor from yon boaſter ſhall your chief retire, 

Not though his heart were ſteel, his hand were 


fire; 
That fire, that ſteel, your Hector ſhould withſtand, 
And brave that vengefutheart, that dreadful h 
Thus (breathing rage thro” all) the hero Tai 

A wood of lances riſes round his head; 
. Clamours on clamours tempeſt all the air, 

They join, they throng, they rhicken to the war, 
But Phoebus warns him from high heaven to ſhun 
The fingle fight with Thetis“ godlike fon; © 
More ſate to eombat in the mingled band, 
Nor tempt too near the terrors of his hand. 

He hears obedient to the God of Light, 

And, plung'd within the ranks, awaits the fight. 
Then fierce Achilles, ſhouting to the ſkies, 

On Troy's whole force with boundleſs fury fliet, 
Firſt falls Tphityon, at his army's head ; ® 


| Brave was the chief, and brave the hoſt he led; 


From great Otrynteus he deriv d his blood, 
His mother was a Nats of the flood; 
Beneath the ſhades of Tmolus, crown'd with ſnow, 
From Hyde's walls he rul'd the lands below. 
Fierce as he ſprings, the ſword his head divides ; 
The parted viſage falls on equal fides : 

plaing 


With loud-reſounding arms he ſtrikes the 
Lie there, Otryntides ! the Trojan earth 


While thus Achilles glories o'er the ſlain : 
Receives thee dead, tho Gyg® boaſt thy birth; 


* 
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Thoſe beanteous fields where Hyllus* waves are 
roll'd, | 

And plenteous Hermus ſwells with tides of gold, 

Are thine no more Th' inſulting hero ſaid, 

And left him ſleeping in eternal ſhade. 

The rollipg wheels of Greece the body tore, 

And daſh'Y their axles with no vulgar gore. 
ne next, Antenor's offspring, laid 

Breathleſs in duſt, the price of raſhnelis paid. 

Th' impatient ſteel, with full - deſcending ſway, 

Ferc'd through his brazen helm its furious way, 

Reſiſtleſs drove the batter'd ſkull before, 

And daſh'd and mingled all the brains with gore. 

This ſees Hippodamas, and, ſeiz'd with fright, 

Deſerts his chariot for a ſwifter flight: 

The lance arreſt him : an ignoble wound 

The panting Trojan rivets to the ground. 

He groans away his ſonl : not louder roars, | 

At Neptune's ſhrine on Helice's high ſhores, 

The victim bull: the rocks rebellow round, 


And Ocean liſtens to the grateful ſound, 


Then fell on Polydore his vengefal rage, 
The youngeſt hope of Priam's ſtooping age 
(Whoſe feet for ſwiftneſs in the race ſurpaſt); 
Of all his ſons, the deareſt and the laſt. 

To the forbidden field he takes his flight 


In the firſt folly of a youthful knight, 


To vaunt his ſwiftneſs wheels around the plain, 


But vaunts not long, with all his fwiftneſs ſlain. 


Struck where the croſling belts unite behind, 
And golden rings the double back-plate join'd : 
Forth through the navel burſt the thrilling feel: 
And on his knees with piercing ſhrieks he fell; 


The ruſhing entrails pour'd upon the ground 


His hands collect; and darkneſs wraps him round. 
When Hector view'd, all ghaitly in his gore, 
Thus ſadly flain th* unhappy Polydore, 

A cloud of ſorrow overcaſt his ſight; 

His ſoul no longer brook'd the diſtant fight : 


Full in Achilles' dreadful front he came, 


And ſhook his javelin like a waving flame. 
The ſon of Peleus ſees, with joy poſſeſt. 
His heart high-bounding in his rifing breaſt : 


And, lo! the man, on whom black fates attend; 


The man, that flew Achilles, in his friend ! 

No more ſhall Hector” and Pelides' ſpear 
Turn from each other in the walks of war- 
Then with revengeful eyes he ſcann'd him o'er : 


Come, and receive thy fate! He ſpake no more. 


Hector, undaunted, thus: Such words employ 
To one that dreads thee, ſome unwarlike boy: 
Such we could give, defying and defy'd, 

Mean intercourſe of obloquy and pride ! 

I know thy force to mine ſuperior far ; 

But Heaven alone confers ſucceſs in war: 

Mean as I am, the Gods may guide my dart, 
And give it entrance in a braver heart. . 
Then parts the lance : but Pallas“ heavenly 

Far from Achilles wafts the winged death, [breath 
Tae bidden dart again to Hector flies, 

And at the feet of its great miſter lies. 

Achilles cloſes with his hated foe, 

His heart and eyes with flaming fury glow : 


But, preſent to his aid, Apollo ſhrouds 
The tavour'd hero in a veil of clouds. 


Thrice ſtruck Pelides with indignant heart, 
Thrice in impaſlive air he plung'd the dart: 


But long thou ſhalt not thy juſt fate withſtand, 


Succeeds to fate: the ſpear his belly rends; 
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The ſpear a fourth time bury'd in the cloud; 
He foams with fury, and exclaims aloud : 
Wretch ! thou haſt *ſcap'd again, once my 
thy flight 
Has ſav'd thee, and the partial God of Light, 


If any power aſſiſt Achilles' hand. 

Fiy then, inglorious ! but thy flight this day 

Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay, 
With that, he gluts his rage on numbers (in; 

Then Dryops tumbled to th' enſanguin'd plain, 

Pierc'd thro” the neck: he left him panting ther, 

And ſtopp'd Demuchus, great Philetor's heir. 

Gigantic chief! deep gaſh'd th* enormous blade, 

And for the ſoul an ample paſſage made. 

Laogonus and Dardanus expire, 

The valiant ſons of an unhappy fire ; 

Both in one inſtant from the chariot hurl'd, 

Sunk in one inſtant to the nether world ; 

This difference only their ſad fates afford, 


That one the ſpear deſtroy'd, and one the ſword the 
Nor leſs unpitied young Alaſtor bleeds ; an 

In vain his youth, in vain his beauty, pleads: all 
In vain he begs thee with a ſuppliant's moan, up 
To ſpare a form, an age, ſo like thy own! tin 
Unhappy boy ! no prayer, no moving art, in, 

| E'er bent that fierce, inexorable heart pu! 


While yet he trembled at his knees, and cry d, 
The ruthleſs faulchion ope'd his tender ſide 
The panting liver pours a flood of gore, 
That drowns his boſom till he pants no more. 
Thro' Mulius' head then drove th' impetuox 
The warrior falls, transfix'd from ear to ear. I ſpen 
Thy life, Echeclus ! next the ſword bereaves, 
Deep through the front the ponderous faulchia 
cleaves ; 
Warm'd in the brain the ſmoking weapon lies, 
The purple death comes floating o'er his eyes. 
Then brave Deucalion dy'd: the dart was flung 
Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow ſtrung; 
He dropt his arm, an unaſſiſting weight, 
And ſtood all impotent, expecting fate: 
Full on his neck the falling faulchion ſped, 
From his broad ſhoulders hew'd his creſted heut 
Forth from the bone the ſpinal marrow flies, 
And ſunk in duſt the corpſe extended lies. 
Rhigmus, whoſe race from fruitful Thracia can 
(The ſon of Pireus, an illuſtrious name) 


Prone from his car the thundering chief deſcenk 
The ſquire, who ſaw expiring on the ground 
His proſtrate maſter, rein'd the ſteeds around: 
His back ſcarce turn'd, the Pelian javelin gor'd, 
And ſtretch'd the ſervant o'er the . lord. 
As when a flame the winding valley fills, 
And runs on crackling thrubs between the hills; 
Then o'er the ſtubble up the mountain flies, 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the ſkies, 
This way and that the ſpreading torrent roars; 
So ſweeps the hero through the waſted ſhores: 
Arround him wide, immenſe deſtruction pours, 
And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine ſhowers, 
As, with autumnal harveſts cover'd o'er, - 
And thick beſtrown, lies Ceres ſacred floor; 
When round and round with never-weary'd pail 
The trampling ſteers beat out th' unnuwber 
grain; 
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do the fierce courſers, as the chariot rolls, \, | The ſpiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore; 

Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh out heroes f And thick the groaning axels dropp'd with gore. 
ſouls. | High o'er the ſcene of death Achilles ſtood, 

Daſh'd from their hoofs, while o'er the dead they | All grim with duſt, all horible in blood: 

Yet ſtill inſatiate, ſtill with rage on flame; 


fly, 
— Black, bloody drops the ſmoking chariot dye : Such is the luſt of never-dying fame ! 
y | 
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BOOK XXI. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
» Wy. The Battle in the River Scamander. 


e Trojans fly before Ackilles, ſome towards the town, others to the river Scamapder : he falls upon 
ſword, the latter with great ſlaughter; takes twelve captives alive, to ſacrifice to the ſhade of Patroclus ; 
and kills Lycaon and Aſteropæus. Scamander attacks him with all his waves; Neptune and Pallas 
ls: aſſiſt the hero; Simois joins Scamander; at length Vulcan, by the inſtigation of Juno, almoſt dries 
an, up the river. This combat ended, the other Gods engage each other. Mean while Achilles con- 
tinues the laughter, drives the reſt into Troy: Agenor only makes a ſtand, and is conveyed away 
in.a cloud by Apollo; who (to delude Achilles) takes upon him Agenor's ſhape, and, while be 
purſues him in that diſguiſe, gives the Trojans an opportunity of retiring into their city. 
ry'd, The ſame day continues. The ſcene is on the banks and in the ſtream of Scamander. 


o now to Xanthns gliding ſtream they drove, | With their rich belts their captive arms conſtrains 
Nanthus, immortal progeny of Jove. (Late their proud ornaments, but now their 
0 The river here divides the flying train, chains). 6 ; 
2 Part to the town fly diverſe o'er the plain, Theſe his attendants to the ſhips convey'd, 

Ich Where late their troops triumphant bore the fight: | Sad victims ! deſtin'd to Patroclusꝰ ſhade. 
Aicha No chas'd, and trembling in ignoble flight Then, as once more he plung'd amid the flood, 
(Theſe with a gather'd miſt Saturnia ſhrouds, The young Lycaon in his paſſage ſtood, 
And rolls behind the rout a heap of clouds). The ſon of Priam ; whom the hero's hand 
Part plunge into the ſtream : old Xanthus roars, | But late made captive in his father's land 
The flaſhing billows beat the whiten'd ſhores: (As from a ſycamore, his ſounding ſteel 
With cries promiſcuous all the banks reſound : Lopp'd the green arms to ſpoke a chariot wheel); 
And here, and there, in eddies whirling round, To Lemnos' iſle he ſold the royal flave, 
he flouncing ſteeds and ſhrieking warriors Where Jaſon's ſon the price demanded gave; 

drown'd. But kind Eætion touching on the ſhore, 

As the ſcorch'd locuſts from their fields retire, The ranſom'd prince to fair Ariſbe bore. | 
While faſt behind them runs the blaze of fire; Ten days were paſt, fince in his father's reign 
Driv'n from the land before the ſmoky cloud, He felt the ſweets of liberty again; | 
The cluſtering legions ruſh into the flood: The next, that God whom men in vain withſtand, 
So, plung'd in Xanthus, by Achilles' force, Gives the ſame youth to the ſame conquering hand: 
Roars the reſounding ſurge with men and horſe. | Now never to return! and doom'd to go 
His bloody lance the hero caſts afide A ſadder journey to the ſhades below. 


petuo 


lies, 
yes. 
flung 
rung; 


1 (Which ſpreading tamariſks on the margin hide); | His well-known face when great Achilles ey'd 
or, Then, like a God, the rapid billows braves, (The helm and viſor he had caſt aſide 
l 1, Ind with his ſword high-brandjſh'd o'er the | With wild affright, and dropp'd upon the field 


waves: His uſeleſs lance and unavailing ſhield) 
| hills Now down he plunges, now he whirls it round, , | As trembling, parting, from the ſtream he fled, 
I Deep groan'd the waters with the dying ſound ; And knock'd his faultering knees, the hero ſaid : 


= Repeated wounds the reddening river dy'd, Ye mighty Gods! what wonders ſtrike my view? 
—— And the warm purple circled on the tide. Is it in vain our conquering arms ſubdue ? | 
— Swift through the foamy flood the Trojans fly, Sure 1 ſhall fee yon heaps of Trojans kill'd, 

—_ And cloſe in rocks or winding caverns lie : | Riſe trom the ſhades, and brave me on the field: 


So, the huge Dolphin tempeſting the main, As now the captive, whom ſo late I bound 

In ſhoals before him fly the ſcaly train, And fold to Lemnos, ſtalks on Trojan ground ! 
Coatus'dly heap'd they ſeek their inmoſt caves, Not him the ſea's unmeaſur'd deeps detain, 

Ur pant and heave beneath the floating waves. That bar ſuch numbers from their native plain: 
Now, tir'd with laughter, from the Trojan band | Lo! he returns. Try, then, my flying ſpear ! 
Twelve choſen youths he drags alive to land; Try, if the grave can hald the wanderer; 


owers, 


r; 
*d pan 
utuber 


PX * 
? 


me wo } 


Earth, whoſe ſtrong graſp has held down Fer- 


cules. Far et. 
Thus while he ſpoke, the Trojan pale with fears 
Approach'd, and fought his knees with ſuppliant 
Loth as he was to yield his youthful breath, [ tears; 
And his ſoul ſhivering at th' approach of death, 
Achilles rais'd the ſpear, prepar'd to wound ; 
He kifs'd his feet, extended on the ground: 
And while, above, the ſpear ſuſpended ſtood, 
' Longing to dip its thirſty point in blood. 
One hand embrac d them cloſe, one ſtopt 
While thus theſe melting words attempt his heart: 
Thy well-known captive, grest Achilles! ſee, 
Once more Lycaon trembles at thy knee, 
Some pity to a ſuppliant's name afford, 
Who ſhar'd the gifts of Ceres at thy board; - 
Whom late thy conquering arm to Lemnos 
Far from his father, friends, and native ſhore ; 
A hundred oxen were his price that day, 
Now fums immenſe thy mercy hall repay. 
Scarce reſpited from woes I yet appear. 
And 2 twelve morning 31 have ſeen me 
here; 1 : 
Lo! Jove again ſubmits me to thy hands, 
Again, her victim cruel Fate demands ! 
I ſprung from Priam and Laothve fair 
(Old Alte's daughter, and Lelegia's heir; 
Who held in Pedaſus his fam'd abode, ** 
And rul'd the fields where filver Satnio flow'd): 
Two ſans. (alas ! unhappy ſons) ſhe bore; _ 
For, ah! one ſpear ſhall drink each brother's 
And I ſurceed ta ſlaughter d Polydore. [gore; 
How from that arm 4 terror ſhall I fly? 
Some dæmon urges ! tis my doom to die! 
If ever yet ſoft pity touch'd thy mind, 
Ah ! think not me too much of Hector's Kind! 
Not the ſame mother gave thy ſuppliant breath, 


| 


, 


With his, who wrought thy lov'd Patroclus' death. | 


Theſe words, attended with a ſhower of tears, 
The youth addreſt to unrelenting ears: 

Talk not of life, or ranſom, (he replies) 
Patroclus dead, whoever meets me dies: 

In vain a ſingle Trojan ſues for grace; 

But leaſt, the ſons of Priam's hateful race. 

Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ? 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more 
. He, far thy better, was foredoom'd to die, 
„And thou, doft thou bewail mortality?“ 
Seeſt thou not me, whom nature's gifts adorn, 
Sprung from a hero, from a Goddeſs born; 
The day ſhall come (which nothing can avert) 
When by the ſpear, the arrow, or the dart, 
By night or day, by force or by deſign, 
Impending death and certain fate are mine. 
Die then---he ſaid : and, as the word he ſpoke, 
The fainting ftripling ſunk before the ſtroke : 
His hand forgot its graſp, and left the ſpear : 
While all his trembling frame confeſt his fear; 
Sudden, Achilles his broad ſword diiplay'd, 
And buried in his neck the reeking blade. 
Prove fell the youth ; and, panting on the land, 
The guſhing purple dy'd the thirſty ſand ; 
The victor to the ſtream the carcaſe gave, 
And thus inſults him, floating on the wave : 

Lie tbere, Lycaon ! let the fiſh ſurround 
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In vain your immolated bulls are ſlain, | 


the dart, 


With all his refluent waters circled round). 


n 
| The flood impell'd him, on feli 


Then from his ſide the ſword Pelides drew, 


N 


HOMIR. 2 1 
There no fad mother ſhall thy funerals weey, 
But fwift Scamander roll thee to the deep, 
Whole every wave ſome watery monſter brings, 
To feaſt unpunith'd on the fat of kings. 
So periſh Troy, and all the Trojan line! 
Such ruin theirs, and ſuch compaſſion mine. 
| What boots you now Scamander's worſhip 

. ſtream, | | 
His earthly honours, and immortal name ! 


— 


our living courſers glut his gulfs in vain: 
Thus he rewards you, with this bitter fate; 
Thus, till the Grecian vengeance is complete; 
Thus is aton'd Patroclus' honour'd ſhade, 
And the ſhort abſence of Achilles paid. 
Theſe boaſtful words provoke the raging God 
With fury ſwells the violated flood. . - 
What means divine may yet the Power employ, 
To check Achilles, and to reſcue Troy? 
Mean while the hero ſprings in arms, to dare 


The gear Aſteropeus to mortal war; 
The fon of Pelagon, whoſe lofty line · 1 
| Flows from the ſource of Axis, ſtream divine! 


(Fair Peribæa's love the God had crown'd, 


On him Achilles ruſh'd: he fearleſs ſtood, 
And ſhook two ſpears, advancing from the flood; 
es head 
I avenge his waters chok'd with heaps of dead 
Near as they drew, Achilles thus began: 
What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man ? 
Who, or from whence ?_. Unhappy is the fire 
Whoſe ſon encounters our reſiſtleſs ire. 
O ſon of Peleus! what ayails to trace 
(Reply'd the warrior) our illuſtrious race? 
From rich Pzonia's valleys I command, 
Arm'd with portended ſpears, my native band; 
Now ſhines the tenth bright morning ſince | 
In aid of Ilion to the fields of fame: 
Axius, who ſwells with all the neighbouring rilk 
And wide around the floated region fills, 
Begot my fire, whoſe ſpear ſuch glory won: 
Now lift thy arm, and try that hero's ſon! , 
Threatening he ſaid: the hoſtile chiefs advance; 
At once Aſteropeus diſcharg'd each lance 
(For both Fry dexterous hands the lance coul 
wield | 
One ſtruck, but pierc'd not the Vulcanian ſhield; 
One raz'd Achilles hand ; the ſpouting blood 
Spun forth, in earth the faſten'd weapon ſtood. 
Like lightning next the Pelian javelin flies: 
Its erring fury hiſs'd along the ſkies; 
Deep in the ſwelling bank was driven the ſpear, 
| Ev'n to the middle earth'd ; and quiver'd ther 


And on his foe with doubled fury flew, 

. The foe thrice tugg'd, and ſhook the rooted wood; 
Repulſive of his might the weapon ſtood: -, 
The fourth, he tries to break the ſpear in van; 
Bent as he ſtands, he tumblesto the plain; 

His belly open'd with a ghaſtly wound, 

The Teeking entrails pour upon he ground. 

Beneath the hero's feet he panting lies, 

And his eye darkens, and his irit flies: 
| While the proud victor thus triumphing ſaid, 


Thy bloated corpſe, and ſuck thy gory wound: 


I His radiant armour tearing from the dead 4 


. 


_ 


| 


| 


— 


| 
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ILIAD, 
ſtrive preſumptuous with the ſons of Jove. 
— f 70 river, didſt thou boaſt thy lers - | 
w doſt thou vaunt thy watery progeny? | 
pl Peleus, Zacus, and Jove, am I; 
5 he that thunders to the ſtream that flows. 
hat rivers can, Scamander might have ſhown ; | 
vn Achelois might contend in vain, . 
nd all the roaring billows of the main. 
he ſeas; the rivers, and the ſprings below, 
he thundering voice of Jove abhors to hear, 
He ſaid, then from the bank his javelin tore, 
And left the breathleſs warrior in his gore. 
nd beat againſt it, wave ſucceeding wave; 
ill, roll'd between the banks, it lies, the food 
Il ſcatter'd round the flream (their mightieſt | 
h' amaz'd Pzonians ſcour along the plain: 
hraſius, Aſtypylus, and Mnefius flew; | 
ydon, Therfilochus, with ZEnius fell; 
but from the bottom of his gulfs profound. 
amander ſpoke ; the ſhores return'd the ſound : 
valour matchleſs, and in force divine 
Jove have given thee every Trojan head, 
ee! my chok'd ſtreams no more their courſe can 
kee 
urn, then, impetuous! from our injur'd flood ; : 
ntent, thy ſlaughters could amaze a God. 
he river thus, and thus the chief replies: 
ſacred ſtream ! thy word we ſhall obey; 
ot till within her towers the perjur d train 
hall pant, and tremble at our arms again: 
Ir ftain this lance, or ſee Achilles fall. 
He ſaid, and drove with fury on the foe. 
he yellow flood began: O ſon of Jove ! 
as not the mandate of the fire above wh 
: ploy 
I's ſacred arrows in defence of Troy, * 
ad make her conquer, till Hyperion's fall 
He ſpoke in vain—the chief without diſmay 
loughs through the boiling ſurge his deſperate 
rom all his deep the bellowing river roars, 
luge heaps'of flain diſgorges on the coaſt, 
Viile all before, the billows rang'd on high 
A watery bulwark) ſkreen'the bands who fly. 
he falling deluge whelms the hero round: 
Is loaded ſhield bends to the ruſhing tide ; 
You 


The God purſues, a huger billow throws, 
And burſts the bank, ambitious to deſtroy 


At every bound; his clanging armour rin TH f 


And calls the floods from high, to bleſs 
And feed with pregnant 


And ſhine in mazy 


1 
No Power t avert his miſerable end? 


Fd 


* 


Boe IXI. 1 
Sliddering and ſtaggering. On the border ſtood 
A ſpreading elm, that overhang the flood: _ 
He ſeiz'd a bending bough, his ſteps to ſtay; - 
The plant, uproofed, to his weight gave way, 
Heaving the bank, and undermining all; 
Loud flaſh the waters to the ruſhing fall . 
Of the thick foliage. The large trunk diſplay" 
Bridg'd the rough flood acroſs : the hero fta d 
On this his weight, and, rais'd upon his hand, 


| Leap'd from the channel, and regain'd the land. 


Then blacken'd the wild waves; the murmur 


[raft 


3 


The man whoſe fury is the fate 6f Troy. 
He, like the warlike eagle, ſpeeds his pace 
(Swifteft and ſtrongeſt of th" atrial race) — 
Far as a ſpear can fly; Achilles ſprings _ 


| 


Now here, now there, he turns on every fide, 
And winds his courſe before the following tide ; 
The waves flow after, wherefoe'er he wes" 
And gather faſt, and murmur at his heels. 
So, — a peaſant to his garden brings 
Soft rills of water from the bubbling 


prings, 

1s bowers, 
eams the plants and 

flowers; * 


, 

Soon as he clears whate'er their pafſage ſtai 
And marks the future current with bis ſpade, 
Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hills, A 
Louder and louder purl the falling rills; 8 
Before him ſcattering, they prevent his pains, 

wanderings o'er the plains. _ 
Still flies Achilles, but before his eyes 
Still (wift Scamander rolls where'er he flies: 


** 


Not all his ſpeed eſcapes the rapid floods ; 
The firſt of men, but not a match for 


Ott as he turn'd the torrent to oppole, | 
And bravely try if all the Powers were foes; 
So oft the furge, in watery mountains ſpread, 


| Beats on his back, or burſts upon his head. 


Vet- dauntleſs ſtill the adverſe flood he braves, 
And ſtill indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil; 
Waſh'd from beneath him flides the limy ſeil: 
When thus (his eyes on heaven's expanſion 


* 

Forth burſts the hero with an angr 3 
Is there no God Achilles to befriend, 

Prevent, oh Jove ! this ignominious date, 

And make my future life the ſport of Fate. 

Of all Heaven's oracles believ'd in vain, 

But moſt of Thetis, muſt her ſon complain; 


By Fhœbus' darts ſhe propheſied my fall, 


In glorious arms before the Trojan wall. 

Oh! had I died in fields of battle warm, 
Stretch'd like a hero, by a hero's arm ! 

Might Hector's ſpear this dauntleſs boſom rend, 
And my ſwift foul o'ertake my flaughter'd friend 
Ah, no! Achilles meets a ſhameful tate, 
Oh! how unworthy of the brave and great! 
Like ſome vile ſwain, whom on a rainy day, 
Croſſing a ford, the torrent ſweeps away, | 
An unregarded carcafe, to the ſea. +: 

Neptune and Pallas haſte to his relief, 


. 


80 ends thy ! Such the fate they prove, 
zut grett Suturnius is the ſource of mine. 
ne race of theſe ſuperior far to thoſe, 
zut Jove he dreads, nor wars againſt his ſon, 
h' eternal ocean, from whoſe fountains flow 
\nd in his deep abyſſes ſhakes with fear. 
he floating tides the bloody carcaſe lave, 
df curling eels, and fiſhes of the flood. {flain) 
le vents his fury on the flying crew, 
ind numbers more his lance had plung'd to kell; 
O firſt of mortals! (for the Gods are thine) 
[is not on me thy rage ſhould heap the dead. 
— 20'the 
In human form confeſs'd before his eyes, 
jut not till Troy the deſtin'd vengeance pay: 
(ot till proud Hector, guardian of her wall, 
hen to the Godhead of the filver bow 
ull and expreſs? that Phœbus ſhould em 
d awtul darkneſs hide the face of all? 
hen, riſing in his rage above the ſhores, [way. 
ad round the banks the ghaſtly dead are toſt. 
ow — on his head with thundering ſound, 
lis feet, I ſcarce the ſtrong divide, 


| And thus in human form addreſs the chi 


If earth at length this active prince can ſeize. 
Earth, whoſe ſtrong graſp has held down Her- 
cules. % 4 x ME: 
Thus while he ſpoke, the Trojan pale with fears 
Approach'd, and fought his knees with ſuppliant 


Loth as he was to yield his youthful breath, [tears; 


And his ſoul ſhivering at th' approach of death, 
Achilles rais'd the ſpear, prepar'd to wound ; 
He kiſs'd his feet, extended on the gre A 
And while, above, the ſpear ſuſpen ed ſtood, 

- Longing to dip its thirſty point in blood. 

One hand embrac'd them cloſe, one ſtopt the dart, 

While thus theſe melting words attempt his heart: 

'Thy well-known captive, great Achilles! ſee, 

Once more Lycaon trembles at thy knee. 

Some pity to a ſuppliant's name afford, 

Who ſhar'd the gifts of Ceres at thy board 

Whom late thy conquering arm to Lemnos bore, 

Far from his father, friends, and native ſhore ; 

A hundred oxen were his price that day, 

Now ſums immenſe thy mercy ſhall repay. 

Scarce reſpited from woes I yet appear, .. _ 

And ſcarce twelve morning funs have feen me 

. here; . W- : 

Lo! Jove again ſubmits me to thy hands, 

Again, her victim cruel Fate demands! 

I ſprung from Priam and Laothve fair 

(Old Alte's daughter, and Lelegia's heir; 

Who held in Pedaſus his fam'd abode, ** 

And rul'd the fields where ſilver Satnio flow'd): 

"Two ſans (alas ! unhappy ſons) ſhe bore 

For, ah! one ſpear ſhall drink each brothers 

And I ſurceed- to ſlaughter d Polydore. [pore; 

How from that m & terror ſhall I fly? 

Some dæmon urges! tis my doom to die ! 

If ever yet ſoft pity touch'd thy mind, 

Ah ! think not me too much of Hector's kind! 

Not the ſame mother gave thy fuppliant breath, 

With his, who wrought thy lov'd Patroclus' death. 
| Theſe words, attended with a ſhower of tears, 

The youth addreſt to unrelenting ears: | 

Talk not of life, or ranſom, (he replies) 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me dies: 

In vain a ſingle Trojan ſues for grace; 

But leaſt, the ſons of Priam's hateful race. 

Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ? 

The great, the good Patroclus is no more 

He, far thy better, was foredoom'd to die, 

And thou, doft thou bewail mortality?“ 

Seeft thou not me, whom nature's gifts adorn, 

Sprung from a hero, from a Goddeſs born; 

The day ſhall come (which nothing can avert) 

When by the ſpear, the arrow, or the dart, 

By night or day, by force or by deſign, 

Impending death and certain fate are mine. 
Die then —-he ſaid : and, as the word he ſpoke, 

The fainting ftripling ſunk before the ſtroke : 

His hand forgot its graſp, andleft the ſpear : 

While all bis trembling frame confeſt his fear; 

Sudden, Achilles his broad ſword diſplay'd, 

And buried in his neck the reeking blade, 

Prone fell the youth; and, panting on the land, 

The guſhing purple dy'd the thirſty ſand ; 

The victor to the ſtream the carcaſe gave, 

And thus inſults him, floating on the wave : 
Lie there, Lycaen !.let the fiſh furround 

Thy bloated corpſe, and ſuck thy gory wound: 


POPE'S 
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} His earthly honours, and immortal name ! 


| The flood impell'd him, on Peli 


HOMER | | 
There no fad mother ſhall thy funerals weeg, 
But fwift Scamander roll thee to the deep, 
Whole every wave ſome watery monſter brings, 
Fo feaſt unpunitfh*d on the fat of kings. 

So periſh Troy, and all the Trojan line! 
Such ruin theirs, and ſuch compaſſion mine. 
| What rows you now Scamander's worſhipp 
. ſtream, | 


. \ * 


In vain your immolated bulls are ſlain, 
Your living courſers glut his gulfs in vain : 
Thus he rewards you, with this bitter fate; 
Thus, till the Grecian vengeance js complete; 
Thus is aton'd Patroclus' honour'd ſhade, 

| And the ſhort abſence of Achilles paid. 

Theſe boaſtful words provoke the raging God: 
With fury ſwells the violated flood. . 

What means divine may yet the Power employ, 

| To check Achilles, and to reſcue Troy? 

Menn while the hero ſprings in arms, to dare 

The great Aſteropeus to mortal war; 

The fon of Pelagon, whoſe lofty line | 

| Flows from the ſource of Axis, ſtream divine! 

(Fair Peribæa's love the God had crown'd, 

With all his reſfuent waters circled round). 

On him Achilles ruſh'd : he fearleſs ſtood. 

And ſhook two ſpears; advancing from the flood; 
Fg head 

T* avenge his waters chok'd with heaps of dead, 

Near as they drew, Achilles thus began: 

What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man ? 
Who, or from whence? Unhappy is the fre 
Whoſe ſon encounters our reſiſtleſs ire. 

O ſon of Peleus! what ayails to trace 
(Reply'd the warrior) our illuſtrious race? 
From rich Pzonia's valleys I command, | 
Arm'd with portended ſpears, my native band; 
| Now ſhines the tenth bright morning ſince | 
In aid of Ilion to the fields of fame: 
Axius, who ſwells with all the neighbouring rilk 
And wide around the floated region fills, 
Begot my fire, whoſe ſpear ſuch glory won : 
Now lift thy arm, * prne that hero's ſon! , 

Threatening he ſaid : the hoſtile chiefs advance; 
At once Aſteropeus diſcharg'd each lance 


| (For both his dexterous hands the lance coul 


wield) 2 
One ſtruck, but pierc'd not the Vulcanian ſhield; 
One raz'd Achilles hand; the ſpouting blood 
Spun forth, in earth the faſten'd weapon ſtood. 
Like lightning next the Pelian javelin flies: 
Its erring fury hiſs'd along the ſkies; 
Deep in the ſwelling bank was driven the ſpear, 


{| Ev'n to the middle earth'd ; and quiver'd there 


Then from his fide the ſword Pelides drew, 
And on his foe with doubled fury flew. 

The foe thrice tugg'd, and ſhook the rooted wood; 
Repulſive of his might the weapon ſtood : -, 
The fourth, he tries to break the ſpear in vain; 
Bent as he ſtands, he tumblesto the plain; 

His belly open'd with a ghaſtly wound, 

. The Teeking entrails pour upon he =" 

Beneath the hero's feet he panting lies, 

And his eye darkens, and his irit flies: _ 

While the proud victor thus triumphing ſaid, 


| His radiant armour tearing from the dead: 


1LIA , 


| thy glory! Such the fate they prove, 
* —_ umptuous with the ſons of Jove. 
prung from a river, didft thou boaſt thy . 
jut great Suturnius is the ſource of mine. 
ow doſt thou vaunt thy watery progeny ? 
of Peleus, Tacus, and Jove, am I; EN 
ne race of theſe ſuperior far to thoſe, 


hat rivers can, Scamander might have ſhown ; 
zut Jove he dreads, nor wars againſt his ſon, 
vn Acheloũs might contend in vain, 
And all the roaring billows of the main. 
h' eternal ocean, whoſe fountains flow 
he ſeas; the rivers, and the ſprings below, 
he thundering voice of Jove abLors to hear, 
nd in his deep abyſſes ſhakes with fear. 
He ſaid, then from the bank his javelin tore, 
And left the breathleſs warrior in his gore. 
he floating tides the bloody carcaſe lave, 
Ind beat againſt it, wave ſucceeding wave; 
ill, rolbd between the banks, it lies, the food 
df curling eels, and fiſhes of the flood. {flain) 
Ul ſcatter'd round the flream (their mightieſt | 
h' amaz'd Pœonians ſcour along the plain: | 
le vents his fury on the flying crew, 
hraſius, Aſtypy lus, and Mnefius flew; _ [ 
Iydon, Therfilochus, with ZEnius fell; 
Ind numbers more his lance had plung'd to hell; 
zut from the bottom of his gulfs profound, . _ 
amander ſpoke ; the ſhores return'd the ſound ; 
O firſt of mortals! (for the Gods are thine) 
valour matchleſs, and in force divine 
Jove have given thee every Trojan head, | 
Lis not on me thy rage ſhould heap the dead. 
ce! my chok'd ſtreams no more their courſe can 
kee £ 

or Toll their wonted tribute to the deep. 

urn, then, impetuous* from our injur'd flood ; : 
ntent, thy ſlaughters could amaze a God. 
In human form canfeſs*d before his eyes, 
he river thus, and thus the chief replies: 
) ſacred ſtream ! thy word we ſhall ohey; £ 
ut not till Troy the deſtin*d vengeance pay: 
dot till within her towers the perjur'd train 
all pant, and tremble at our arms again: 
(ot till proud Hector, guardian of her wall, 
Ir tain this lance, or ſee Achilles fall. 

He ſaid, and drove with fury on the foe. 
hen to the Godhead of the filver bow 
he yellow flood began: O ſon of Jove ! 


** 


Was not the mandate of the fire above 


ull and expreſs? that Phebus ſhould employ | 
lis ſacred arrows in defence of Troy, 

nd make her conquer, till Hyperion's fall 

awful darkneſs hide the face of all? 

He ſpoke in vain—the chief without diſmay 
loughs through the boiling ſurge his deſperate 
hen, riſing in his rage above the ſhores, [way. 
rom all his deep the bellowing river roars, 
age heaps'of flain diſgorges on the coaſt, 
ind round the banks the ghaſtly dead are toſt. 
bile all before, the billows rang'd on high 
A watery bulwark) ſkreen'the bands who fly. 
ow burſting on his head with thundering ſound, 
he falling Ein whelms the hero round: ö 
is loaded ſhield bends to the ruſhing tide ; 
lis feet, upborne, ſcarce the ſtrong divide, 

You. XII. ; 


\« he that thunders to the ſtream that flows. 


Sliddering and ſtaggering. On the border ſtood 
A ſpreading elm, that overhang the flood : 

He ſeiz'd a bending bough, his ſteps to ſtay ; 
The plant, uproofed, to his weight gave way, 
Heaving the bank, and undermining all ; 

Loud flaſh the waters to the ruſhing fall 


Bridg'd the rough flood acroſs : the hero 
On this his weight, and, rais'd upon his han 


| Of the thick foliage. The large trunk difplay's 
ow 


| Leap'd from the channel, and regain'd the land. 


Then blacken'd *the wild waves; the murmur 


| The God purſues, a huger billow throws, {roſe; 


And burſts the bank, ambitious to deſtroy 
The mar whoſe fury is the fate of Troy, 
He, like the warlike eagle, ſpeeds his pace 
(Swifteſt and ſtrongeſt of th” atrial race) 
Far as a ſpear can fly; Achilles ſprings _ | 
At every bound; his clanging armour ring „ | 
Now here, now there, he turns on every fide, 
And winds his courſe before the followi tide ; 
The waves flow after, wherefoe'er he a” 
And gather faſt, and murmur at his heels. 
So, when a peaſant to his garden brings - 
Soft rills of water from the bubbling ſprings, 
And calls the floods from high, to bleſs Ni Ives, 
And feed with pregrant-Rreams the playts wad 
wers; — 
Soon as he clears whate'er their paſſage ſtaid, 
And marks the future current with bis ſpade, * 
Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hills, 
Louder and louder purl the falling rills; 
| Before him ſcattering, they prevent his pains, 
And ſhine in mazy wanderings o'er the plains. . 
Still flies Achiltes, but betore his eyes 1 
Still ſwift Scamander rolls where'er he flies: 
Not all his ſpeed eſcapes the rapid floods; —- 


The firſt of men, but not a match for Gods. 


Oft as he turn'd the torrent to oppole, 
And bravely try if all the Powers were foes ; 


$ : 
| So oft the furge, in watery mountains ſpread, 


Beats on his back, or burſts upon his head. 
Vet, dauntleſs fill the adverſe flood he braves, 
And ſtill indignant bounds above the waves. 


| Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil; 
] Waſh'd from beneath him flides the flimy ſoil : 


When thus (his eyes on heaven's expat 


| Forth burſts the hero with an an 2 
| Is there no God Achilles to berries, 


No Power t avert his miſerable end? 
Prevent, oh Jove ! this ignominious date, 
And make my future life the ſport of Fate. 
Of all Heaven's oracles believ'd in vain, 
|'Dut moſt of Thetis, muſt her ſon complain ; 

By Phoebus” darts ſhe propheſied my fall, 

In glorious arms before the Trojan wall. 

Oh! had I died in fields of battle warm, 
Stretch'd like a hero, by a hero's arm 
Migbt Hector's ſpear this dauntleſs boſom rend, 
And my ſwift foul o'ertake my flaughter'd friend 
Ah, no! Achilles meets a fhameful fate, 
Oh! how unworthy of the brave and great! 
Like ſome vile ſwain, whom on a rainy day, 
Croſſing a ford, the torrent ſweeps away, 

An unregarded carcaſe, to the ſea. 

Neptune and Pallas haſte to his relief, 


. 


And thus in human Wr 
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Power of Ocean fuft: Forbear thy fear, 

. 3: ip, Peleus ! 4 Gods appear! 
Behold ! from Jove deſcending to thy aid 
Propitious Neptune, and the blue · ey d Maid. 
Stay, and the furious flood ſhall ceaſe to rave: 
*Tis not thy fate to glut his angry waveGQ. 
Jus thou, the counſel Heaven ſuggeſts, attend! 

or breathe from combat, nor thy ſword ſaſpend, 
Till Troy receive her flying ſons, till al! 
Her routed ſquadrons pant behind their wall: 
Hector alone ſhall Rand his fatal chance. 
And Hector's loo ſhall ſmoke upon thy lance. 
 Thine is the glory doom'd, Thus ſpake the Gods: 
Then ſwift aſcended to the bright ahodes. - ' | 
Stung with new ardour, thus by Heaven impell'd, 
He ſprings impetuous, and invades the field? 
O'er all th' expanded plain the waters ſpread; 
Heap'd on the bounding billows dance the dead, 
Floating 1985 ſcatter'd arms; while caſques of 
n e 


And turn'd-up bucklers glitter d as they roll'd. 
High o'er the ſurging tide, by leaps and bounds, 
He wades and mounts; the parted wave reſounds. . 
Not a whole river ſtops the hero's courſe, - -+. - 
While Pallas fills him with immortal force. 
With equal rage, indignant Xanthus roars, 
And lifts his bi ows, and o'erwhelms his ſhores. - 
Then thus to Simois: - Haſte, my brother flood! 
And check this mortal, that controls a God : « 
Our braveſt heroes elſe ſhall quit the fight, - 
And Ilion tumble from her towery height. 
Call then thy ſubject ſtreams, and bid them roar, 
From all thy fountains ſwell thy watery ſtore, 
With broken rocks, and with a load of dead, 
Charge the black ſurge, and pour-it on his head, 
Mark how reſiſtleſs through the floods he goes, 
And þoldly bids the warring Gods be- . | 
But nor that force, nor ſorm divine to ſight, 
Shall aught avail him, if our rage unite: - 
Whelm'd under our dark gulfs thoſe arms ſhall 
That blaze fo dreadful in each Trojan eye; [lie, 
And deep beneath a ſandy mountain hurl'd, . - 
Immers'd remain this terror of the world. 
Such ponderous ruin ſhall confound the place, 
No Greek ſhall eber his periſh'd relicks grace, 
No hand his bones ſhall gather, or inhume; 
ſe his cold rites, and this his watery tomb. 
He faid; and on the chief deſcends amain, 
- - Increas'd with gore, and ſwelling with the lain. 
Then murmuring from his beds, he boils, he 
. . ra ves, , * 4 „4. 111 
And a foam whitens on the purple waves: 
At every ſtep, before Achilles ſtood | 
The crimſon ſurge, and delug'd him with þlaod. 
Fear ny the Queen of Heaven: ſhe ſaw diſ- 
may'd; | | 
© She call'd aloud, and ſummon'd Vulcan's aid. 
- Riſe to the war! th' inſulting flood requires 
Thy waſteful arm: afſemble all thy fires ! 
While to their aid, by our command enjoin'd, 
Ruſh the ſwift eaſtern and the weſtern wind. 
Theſe from. old Ocean at my word ſhall blow, : 


Pour the red torrent on the watery foe, 

Corpſes and arms to one bright ruin turn, 

And hiffing rivers to their bottoms burn. 

So, mighty in thy rage! diſplay thy power, 
Drink. the whole flood the crackling trees devour, 


.POPE'S HOMER. 


| | Exert th' unwearied furies of the flame 


or, gaſping, turn their bellies ta the ſky. 


The burning river ſends his earneſt prayer: 


| 


Wide o'er the plain he 


| I yield—Let Ilion fall, if Fate 


Scorch all the banks! and (till our voice rechin| 
The Power ignipotent her word obeys: 
pours the boundleſs bla 
At once conſumes the dead, and dries the foil, 
And the ſhrunk waters in their channel boil, 
As when autumnal Boreas ſweeps the ſky, 
And inſtant þlows the water'd gardens dry: 
So look'd the field, fo whiten'd was the gr 


The watepy willows hiſs before th 
New glow the waves, the fiſhes pant for breat, 
The egls lie twiſting in the pangs of death: 
Now flounte aloft, now dive, the'ſcaly fry, 


Az length the river rear d his languid head. 
And thus, ſhort-panting, to the Gd he ſaid: 
Oh, Vulcan! oh! what power reſiſts 
I faint, I fink, unequal to the 2 [might 
ecree ; 
Ah, bend no morę thy fiery arms on me 
He ceas d; wide capflagration blazing round; 
The bubbling waters yield a hiſſing ſound. © 
As when the flames beneath a caldron riſe, 
To melt the fat of ſome rich ſacrifice, 
Amid the fierce embrace of circling fires 
The waters foam, the heavy ſmoke aſpires: 
So boils th' impriſon'd flood, forbid to flow, 
And, chok'd with vapours, feels his bottom glu 
To Juno then; imperial Queen of Air, 


Ah; why, Saturnia! muſt thy ſon engage 
Me, only me, with all his waſteful rage! 
On other Gods his dreadful arm employ, - 
For-mightier Gods aſſęrt the cauſe of Troy. 
Submiſſive I deſiſt, if thou command; 

But, ah | withdraw this all-deſtreying hand; 
Hear then my ſolemn oath, to yieltt to Fate 
Unaided Ilion, and her deſtin'd ſtate, 

Till Greece ſhall gird her with deſtructive flaw 
And in one ruin fink the Trojan name. 

His warm entreaty touch'd Saturnia's ear; 
She bade th' Ignipotent his rage forbear, 
Recall the flame, nor in a mortal cauſe: 
Infeſt a God: th' obedient flame withdraws: 
Again, the branchivg ſtreams begin to ſpread 
And ſoft re-murmur in their wonted bed. 

While theſe by Juno's will the ftrife reſign, 
The warring Gods in fierce contention join: 
Re-kindling rage each heavenly breaſt alarms; 
With horrid clangor ſhock'd th* ætherial arms: 
Heaven in loud thunder bids the trumpet ſound 
And wide beneath them groans the end 


ground, - ey 0 UP 
Jove, as his ſport, the dreadful ſcene deſcries, 
And views contending Gods with careleſs eyes 
The Power of Battles lifts his brazen ſpear, 
And firſt aſſaults the radiant Queen of War: 
What mov'd thy madneſs thus to diſunite 
Ztherial minds, and mix all Heaven in fight! 
What wonder this, when in thy frantic mood 
Thou drov'ſt a mortal to ipſult a God? 


4 


| | I'LI A Db, Beox XXI. DO 13 
lain) | : hand Tydides TY hore . | N Mad as he was, he threaten'd ſervile bands, | = 
| nd 7 ba it in celeſtial gore. c | And doom'd us exiles far in barbatous lands,” 


He ſpoke, and ſmote the loud-reſounding fhield, | Incens'd, we heavenward fled with ſwifteſt wi 
Which bears Jove's thunder on its dreadful field ; And deſtin'd vengeance on the perjur'd king. ** 
he adamantine ægis of her fire, Doſt thou, for this, afford proud Lion grace, 
hat turns the glancing bolt and forked fire. ] Ang not, like us, infeſt the faithleſs race; 

hen heav'd the Goddeſs in her mighty hand Like us, their preſent, future ſons deſtroy,  _ 

\ ſtone, the Hmit of the neighbouring land, And from its deep foundations heave their Troy? 
ere fix'd from eldeſt times; black, craggy, Apollo thus: To combat for mankind, | 
his at the heavenly homicide the caſt. [vaſt : | I! ſuits the wiſdom of celeſtial mind: | 
hundering he falls, a maſs of monſtrous ſize; Fos what is man? Calamitous by birth, _ 
nd ſeven broad acres covers es he lies. | They owe their life and nouriſhment to earth ; 
The (tunning ſtroke his ſtubboro uerves unbound; | Like yearly leaves, that, now with beauty crown'd, 


ud ofer the fields his ringing arms reſound: | Smile on the ſun; now wither on the ground. 
he ſcornful dame her conqueſt views with ſmiles, | To their own hands commit the frantic ſcene, __ 
And, glorying, thus the proſtrate God reviles: Nor mix immortals in a cauſe fo mean. uo 
ent, Haſt thou not yet, inſatiate fury! known Then turns his face, far-beaming heavenly fires, 
114 ow far Minerva's force tranſcends thy own ? And from the ſenior Power ſubmilsTetires ; © 
A Juno, whom thou rebellious dar'ſt withſtand, Him, thus retreating, Artemis upbraids, 
orredts thy folly thus by Pallas“ hand; | The quiver'd huntreſs of the fylvan ſhades : 
* hus meets thy broken faith with juſt diſgrace, And is it thus the youthful Phoebus flies, 
: And partial aid to Troy's perfidious race. And yields to Ocean's hoary Sire the prize ? | 
ts rue Goddeſs ſpoke, and turn'd her eyes away, | How vain that martial 5 a dreadful ſhow 
night WT nat, beaming round, diffus'd celeftial day, Of pointed arrows, and the filver bow ! | 
Jove's Cyprian daughter, ſtosping on the land, Now boaſt no more, in yon celeſtial bower,, 
nt to the wounded God her tender hand: ] Thy force can match the great earth-ſhaking 
ound, Slowly he riſes, ſcarcely breathes with pain, Power. | : 
1 nd, propt on her fair arm, forſakes the plain. Silent, he heard the Queen of Woods upbraid : 
a This the bright Empreſs of the heavens ſurvey d, I Not ſo Saturnia bore the vaunting maid; 
And, ſcoffing, thus to War's victorious Maid: But furious thus: What infolence has driven 
Lo! what an aid on Mary's fide is ſeen ! Thy pride to face the Majeſty of Heaven? 


be Smiles and Loves“ unconquerable Queen! I What though, by Jove the female pla \ 
ark with what inſolence, is doch 28 Fierce to the web! race of ores raed % 

She moves: let Pallas, if ſhe dares, purſue. The wretched matron feels thy piercing dart ; 
Minerva ſmiling heard, the pair o'ertook, Thy ſex's tyrant, with a tyger's heart? a 

and lightly on her breaſt the wanton ftrook: What though, tremendous in the wood and ch 

She, unrefiſting, fell (her ſpirits fled); Thy certain arrows pierce the ſavage race? 

On earth together lay the lovers ſpread ; How dares thy raſhnefs on the Powers divine 

and like theſe heroes, be the fate of all | Employ thoſe arms, or match thy force with mine? 

Minerva cries) wha guard the Trojan wall ! Learn hence, no more unequal war to wage--- 

o Grecian Gods ſuch let the Phrygians be, ] She ſaid, and ſeiz'd her wriſts with eager rage; 

do dread, fo fierce, as Venus is to me Theſe in her left hand lock'd, her right unty'd 

Then from the loweſt ſtone ſhall Troy be mov*d--.. { The bow, the quiver, and its plumy pride. 

bus the ; and Juno with a ſmile approv'd. About her temples flies the buſy bow: 
Mean time, to mix in more than mortal fight, I Now here, now there, ſhe winds her from the blow* 

ſhe God of Ocean dares the God of Light: The ſcatterring arrows, rattling from the caſe, 
What oth hath ſeiz'd us, when the Gelds around — round, and idly mark the duſty place. | 

king with conflicting powers, and heaven returns | Switt from the field the baffled huntreſs flies, 

the ſound ? A a And ſcarce retains the torrent in her eyes: 

: bat, 3 we with ſhame retire, ; So, when the falcon wings her way above 


read, o deed perform'd, to our Olympian Site? To the cleft cavern ſpeeds the gentle dove, 
ome, prove thy arm! for firſt the war to wage, | (Not fated yet to die) there fafe retreats, 
ſagn, Puts not my greatoeſs, or ſuperior age: Yet ſtill her heart againſt the marble beats. 
in 


Forgetful of my wrongs, and of thy own} Whom Hermes viewing, thus declines the war: 
nd guard the race of proud Laomedon! | How ſhall I face the dame, who gives delight 
aſt thou forgot how, at the monarch's prayer, | To him whoſe thunders blacken heaven with night? 
e ſhar'd the length'd Iabours of a year? Go, matchleſs Goddeſs ! triumph in the ſkies, 
roy's wall I rais'd (for ſuch were Jove's com- And boaſt my conqueſt, while I yield the prize. 
mands) < r He ſpoke; and paſt: Latona, ſtooping low, \ 


Kaſh as thou art to prop the Trojan throne [ To her, Latona haſtes with tender care, 


£505 ¶ Nad yon proud bulwarks grew beneath my hands: | Collects the ſcatter'd ſhafts, and fallen bow, 

Ir, Thy taſk it was to feed the bellowing droves That, glittering on the duſt, lay here and there 3 
ar: \long fair Ida's vales and pendent groves. { Dihonour'd relicks of Diana's war. | 
ite But when the circling ſeaſons in their train Therrfwift purſued her to the bleft abode, 


Gght! brought back the grateful day that crown'd our | Where all- confus'd ſhe ſought the Sovereign God; 
nod With menace ſtern the fraudful king defy'd ſpain, | Weeping ſhe grafp'd his knees: th ambrokal velt 
latent Godhead, and the prize denypd. | Shook with her fighs, and panted on her breaſt. 


A 


1 | 

The Sire ſuperior ſmil d; and bade her ſhow 
What beavenly hand had caus'd bis daughter's 
r ae namey his'own Imperial ſpouſe; I woe? 

nd the pale creſcent fades upon her brows. 
Thus they above : while ſwiftly gliding down, 
| o enters Ilion's ſacred town: 

e Guardian God now trembled for her wall, 
| And fear'd the Greeks, tho' Fate forbade her fall. 

ck to Olympus, from the war's alarms, 

Return the ſhining bands of Gods in arms; 
Some proud in triumph, ſome with rage on fire ; 
And take their thrones around th' etherial Sire, 

hro* blood, thro? death, Achilles {till proceeds, 
O'er flaughter'd heroes, and o'er rolling ſtecds. 
As when avenging flames, with fury driven 
On guilty towns, exert the wrath o Heaven; 
The pale inhabitants, ſome fall, ſome flyj; 

d the red vapours purple all the ſky: 

So rag'd Achilles; death and dire diſmay; 
And tails, and terrors, fill'd the dreadful day. 

High on a turret hoary Priam ſtands, - 
And marks the waſte of his deſtructive hands; 
Views, from his arm, the Trojans' ſcatter'd flig] 
And the near hero riſing on his fight! _ 
No ſtep, no check, no aid! With teeble pace, 
And ſettled ſorrow on his aged face. * 
Faſt as he could, he fighing quits the walls; 
And thus, deſcending, on the guards he calls: 

You, to whole care our city-gates belong, 
Set wide your portals to the flying throng : 
For lo! he comes, with unreſiſted ſway ; 
e and deſolation marks his way 

t when within the walls our troops take breath, 
Lock faſt the brazen bars, and ſhut out death. 
Thus charg'd the reverend monarch : wide were 


'The opening folds; the ſounding hinges rung, 
Phœbus raſh'd forth, the flying — — — 
Struck flaughter back, and cover'd the retreat. 
On heaps the Trojans crowd to gain the gate, 
Aud, gladſome, ſee their laſt eſcape from Fate. 
Thither, all pazxch'd with thirſt, a heartleſs train, 
Hoary with duſt, they beat the hollow plain: 
And gaſping, panting, fainting, labour on " 
With heavier ſtrides, that lengthen'd tow'rd the 
Enrag'd Achilles follows with his ſpear; [town. 
Wild with revenge, inſatiable of war. 
| Then had the Greeks eternal praiſe acquir'd, 
And Troy inglorious to her walls retir'd ; 
But f he, the God who darts ætherial flame, 
Shot down to ſave her, and redeem ker fame. 
To young Agenor force divine he gave 
Antenor's offspring, haughty, bold. and brave) ; 
n aid of him, befic ade the beech be fate, 
And, wrapt in clouds, reſtrain'd the hand of Fate. 
When now the generous youth Achilles ſpies, 
858 beats his heart, the troubled motions riſe. 
So, ere a ſtorm, the waters heave and roll); 
He ſtops, and queſtions thus his mighty ſoul: 
What! ſhall I fly this terror of the plain? 
Like others fly, and be like others flain ? 
Vain hope ! to ſhun him by the ſelf-ſame road, 
Von line of flaughter'd 'Trojans lately trod. 
No: with the common 5 ſcorn to fall 


Wbat if they pals'd me to the Trojap wall, 
Wil I decline to yonder path, that leads 
"0 1da's foreſts and ſurrqunding ſhades? = 
ſm; 


* 


* 
. 


| 


| The godlike Trojan in a veil of clouds. 


[1] While all the flying troops their ſpeed employ, 


| 


And tears his hunter, or beneath him 


ros HOMER; 


So may I reach, conceal'd, the cooling flood, 
From my tir'd body waſh the dirt and blogd, 
As ſoon as night her duſky veil extends, 
Return in ſafety to my . friends. 
What if. But wherefore all this vain debate? a 
Stand 1 to doubt, within the reach of Fate? 

Ev'n now perhaps, ere yet I turn the wall, 

The fierce Achilles ſees me, and I fall : 

Such is his ſwiftneſs tis in vain hs 7 

And ſuch his valour, that who mukſ die, 
Howe'er 'tis better, fighting for the ftate, 
Here, and in public view, to meet my fate. 
Yet ſure he too is mortal ! he may feel 


(Like all the ſous of earth) the force of ſteel; * 
One only ſoul informs that dreadful frame; deb 
And Jove's ſole favour gives him all his fame. Jud 

He ſaid, and ſtood collected in his might: bod 


And all his beating boſom claim'd the fight, 
So from ſome deep-grown wood a panther ſtarts 
Rous'd from his thicket by a ſtorm of darts: 
Untaught to fear or fly, he hears the ſounds 

Of ſhouting hunters, and of clamorous hounds; 
Tho' truck, tho' wounded ſcarce perceives thy 


pain; pd 2 
And the barb'd javelin ſtings his breaſt in van: 
On their whole war, untam d the ſavage flies; 
es 


Not leſs reſolv'd, Antenor's valiant heir 
Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war, 
Diſdainful of retreat : high-held before, 
His ſhield, (a broad circumference) he bore ; 
Then, graceful, as he ſtood in act to throw 
The lifted javelin, thus beſpoke the foe : 

How proud Achilles glories in his fame ! 
And hopes this day to fink the Trojan name 
Beneath her ruins! Know, that hope is vain; 

A thouſand woes, a thouſand toils, remain. 
Parents and children our juſt arms employ, 
And ſtrong, and many, are the ſons of Troy. 
Great as thou art; ev'n thou may'ſt ſtain with gay 
Theſe Phrygian fields, and preſs a foreign ſhore 
He ſaid : with matchleſs force the javelin fluy 
Smote on his knee; the hollow cuiſhes rung 
Beneath the pointed ſteel; but ſafe from harms 
He. ſtands impaſſi ve in the ætherial arms. 
Then, fiercely ruſhing on the daring foe, 
His lifted arm prepares the fatal blow : 
But, jealous of his fame, Apollo ſhrouds 


Safe from purſuit, and ſhut from mortal view, 
Diſmiſs'd with fame the favour'd youth withdre% 
Mean while the God, to cover their eſcape, 
Aſſumes Agenor's habit, voice and ſhape, 
Flies from the furious chief in this diſguiſe; 
The furious chief ſtill follows where he flies. 
Now o'er the fields they ſtretch with lengthen! 
ſtrides, 455 
Now urge the courſe where ſwift Scamandd 
The God, now diſtant ſcarce a ſtride before, 
Tempts his purſuit, and wheels about the ſhore; 


And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy : 
No ſtop, no ſtay ; no thought to aſk, or tell, 


Who ſcap'd by flight, or who by battle fell. errific | 
Twas tumult all, and violefice of flight; aints th 
And ſudden joy confug'd, and mix d affright: dfam'd 
Pale Troy againſt Achilles ſhuts her gate 1 


fate 


And nations breathe, deliver'd from their 


% 
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e | B O O K XXII. 
| | THE ARGUMENT: 
mie Death of Herr. _— A 41664 
The Trojans being ſafe within the walls, Hector only ſtays to oppoſe Achilles, Priam is ſtruck at hjs 
approach, and tries to perſuade his ſon to re-enter the town. Hecuba joins her entreaties, but 
vain. Hector conſults within himſelf what meaſures to take; but, at the advance of Achilles, hi 
reſolution fails him, and he flies : Achilles purfues him thrice round the walls of Troy. The Gods 
debate concerning the fate of Hector; at length Minerva deſcends to the aid of Achilles. She, de- 
ludes Hector in the ſhape of Deiphobus; he ſtands the combat, and is flain. Achilles drags the dead 
body at his chariot, in the fight of Priam and Hecuba. Their lamentations, tears, and deſpai 
Their cries reach the ears of Andromache, who, ignorant of this, was retired into the inner part 0 
palace ; ſhe-mounts up to the walls, and beholds her dead huſband. She ſwoens at the ſpectacle. 


Her exceſs of grief and lamentation. : 
he thirtieth day ſtill continues. The ſcene lies under the walls and on the battlements of Troy. 


uus to their bulwarks, ſmit with panic fear, | He lifts his wither'd arms; obteſts the fies; 
he herded Ilions ruſh like driven deer ; He calls his much-lov'd ſon with feeble cries ; 


ul here ſafe, they wipe their briny drops away, The ſon, reſolv'd Achilles' force to dare, 
* And drown in bowls the labours of the day. Full at the Scæan gates expects the war 
loſe to the walls, advancing o'er the fields While the ſad father on the rampart ſtands, | 
geneath one roof of well-compacted ſhields, And thus adjures him with extended hands : 
larch, bending on, the Greek's embodied powers, Ah, ſtay not, ſtay not ! guardleſs and alone; 
: ar-ftretching in the ſhade of Trojan towers. Hector ! my lov'd, my deteſt; braveſt fon! 
: reat Hector ſingly ſaid ; chain'd down by Fate, | Methinks already I behold thee ſlain, 
here fixt he ſtood before the Scæan gate; And ſtretch'd beneath that fury of the plain. 
till his bold arms determin'd to employ, Implacable Achilles! might'ſt thou be | 
be guardian ſtill of long-defended Troy. To all the Gods no dearer than to me! 
ay Apollo now to tir'd Achilles turns Thee, vultures wild ſhould ſcatter round the 
5 he Power confeſt in all his glory burns). ſhore, | | 2 
Ind what (he cries) has Peleus' ſon in view, And bloody dogs grow fiercer from thy gore. 
ith mortal ſpeed a Godhead to purſue ? How many valiant ſons I late enjoy d, 
or not to thee to know the Gods is given, Valiant in vain! by thy curſt arm deftroy's : 
4 oſkill'd to trace the latent marks of Heaven. Or, worſe than ſlaughter'd, ſold in diſtant ifles 


Vhat boots thee now, that Troy forſook the plain? | To ſhamefut bondage and unworthy toils. 


To thy paſt labour, and thy preſent vain : Two, while I ſpeak, my eyes in vain explore; 

5 afe- in their walls are now her troops beſtow'd, Two from one mother ſprung, my Polydore, ; 

wh ſhile here thy frantic rage attacks a God. And lov'd Lycaon ; now perhaps no more! 
The chief incens'd—Too partial God of Day: Oh! if in yonder hoſtile camp they live, wit; 
o check my conqueſts in the middle way: What heaps of gold, what treaſures, would I give! 
ow few in Ilion elſe had refuge found! _ (Their grandſire's wealth, by right of birth their 

at gaſping numbers now had bit the ground ! own, 6 * 
ſe hou robb'ſt me of a glory juſtly mine, | Conſigu'd his daughter with Lelegia's throne) ; 
Be owerful of Godhead, and of fraud divine: | But if (which Heaven forbid) already loſt; | 
"can fame, alas ! for one of heavenly ſtrain, All pale they wander on the Stygian coaſt, : 

| 0 cheat a mortal, who repines in vain. ; What ſorrows then muſt their ſad mother know/ 

Then to the city terrible and ſtrong, What anguiſh I! unutterable woe | 

; ith high and haughty ſteps he tower'd along. Yet leſs that anguiſh, leſs to her, to me, 

"þ e proud courler, victor of the prize, Leſs to all Troy, if not depriv'd of thee. 

5 lides 0 the near goal with double ardour flies : Let ſhun Achilles! enter yet the wall; 

-” un, as he blazing ſhot acroſs the field, And ſpare thyſelf, thy father, ſpate us all ! 

0 de careful eyes of Priam firſt beheld. Save thy dear life ; or, if a ſoul ſo brave 

* lot half ſo dreadful riſes to the fight, . Neglect that thought, thy dearer glory ſave; 

uh the thick gloom of ſome tempeſtuous | Pity, while yet I live; theſe filver hairs;  _ 

lo, BY night, - ; | While yet thy father feels the woes be bears; 

1 on's dog (the year when autumn weighs) Yet curſt with ſenſe ! a wretch whom in his rage 

"+ nd o'er the feebler ſtars exerts his rays; (All trembling on the verge of helpleſs age) 

: emikic glory! for his burning breath Great Jove has plac'd, ſad ſpeRacte of pain 


t: 1577 red air with fevers, plagues, and death. | The bitter dregs of Fortunes cup to drain: 

: Fee his fiery mail. Then wept the ſage; To fill with ſcenes af deith hys cloſing eyes, 
— etrikes his reverend head, now white with age; | And number all his days by 1 

| | Hi 
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My heroes flain, my bridal bed o'erturn'd, 
My daughters raviſh'd, and my city burn'd ; 
My bleeding infants daſh'd againſt the floor ; 
Theſe I have yet to ſee, perhaps yet more ! 
Perhaps ev'n I, reſerv'd by angry Fate 
The laſt ſad relick of my ruin'd ſtate 
(Dire pemp of ſovereign wretchedneſs ! muſt fall, 
And ſtain the pavement of my regal hall; 
Where famiſh'd dogs, late guardians of my door, 
Shall lick their mangled maſter's ſpatter'd gore. 
{i fot my ſons I thank you, Gods I *twas well; 
ell have they perich'd; for in fight they fell. 
Who dies in youth and vigour, dies the beſt, 
Struck through with wounds, all honeſt, on the 
> breaſt. . 
But when the Fates, in fulneſs of their rage, 
Spurn the hoar head of ee age, 
In duſt the reverend lineaments deform, 
And pour to dogs the life-bloud ſcarcely warm; 
This, this is miſery ! the laſt, the worſt, g 
That man can feel; man, fated to be curſt ! 
He ſaid; and, acting what no words could ſay, 
Rent from his head the filver locks away. 
With him the mournful-mother bears a part ; 
Yet all their forrows turn not Hector's heart: 
The zone unbrac'd, her boſom ſhe diſplay'd ; 
And thus, faſt-falling the ſalt tears, ſhe ſaid : 
Have mercy on me, O my ſon! revere 
The: words of age; attend a parent's prayer! 
If ever thee in theſe fond arms I preſt, 
Or ſtill'd thy infant clamours at this breaſt ; 
Ah, do not thus our helpleſs years forego, 
But, by our walls ſecur'd, repel the foe, 
Againſt his rage if ſingly thou proceed, 
| Shouldſt thou (but ven avert it !) ſhouldft 
volt thou bleed, | | 
Nor muſt thy corpſe lie honour'd on the bier, 
Nor ſpouſe, nor mother, grace thee with a tear; 
Far from our pious rites, thoſe dear remains 
Muſt. feaſt the vultures on the naked plains. 
So or ; while down their cheeks the torrents 
roll: 
But fix d remains the purpoſe of his ſoul; 
Reſoly'd he ſtands; and with a fiery glance 
Expects the hero's terrible advance. 
So, roll'd up in his den, the ſwelling ſnake 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake; 
When, fed with noxious herbs, his turgid veins | 
Have gather'd half the poiſons of the plains ; 
He burns, he ftiffens with collected ire, 
And his red eye-balls glare with living fire. 
Beneath a turret, on his ſhield reclin'd, 
He ſtood; and queſtion'd thus his mighty mind: 
ere lies my way? To enter in the wall? 
Honour and ſhame th' ungenerous thought recall? 
Shall proud Polydamus betore the gate + 
Proclaim, his councils are obey'd too late; 
Which timely follow'd but the former night, 
What numbers had been ſay'd by Hector's flight ! 
That wife advice rejected with diſdain, 
I feel my folly in my people ſlain. 
 Methinks my ſuffering country's voice I hear, 
But moſt, her worthleſs ſons inſult my ear; 
On my raſh courage charge the chauce of war, 
And blame thoſe virtues which they cannot ſhare. 
No. if I e'er return, return I muft 


— 
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To die or triumph, that determine Heaven 


Or, if I periſh, let her ſee me fall 
In field at leaſt, and fighting for her wall, 
And yet, fuppoſe theſe meaſures I forego, 
Approach unarm'd, and parley with the foe, 
The. warrior-ſhield, the helm, and lance, | 
down, 
And treat on terms of peace to ſave the town; 
The wiſe withheld, the treaſure ill-detain'd, 
(Cauſe of the war, and grievance of the land] 
With honourable juſtice to reſtore; | 
And add half Ilion's yet remainining ſtore, 
Which Troy ſhall, ſworn, produce; that isi 
Greece . (pe 
May ſhare our wealth, and leave our wall 
But why this thaught? Unarm'd if I ſhould gy, 
What hope of mercy from this vengeful foe, | 
But woman-like to fall; and fall without | 
blow ? | | 

We greet not here as man converſing man, 
Met at an oak, or journeying o'er a plain; 
No ſeaſon now for calm familiar talk, 

Like youths and maidens in an evening walk; 
War is our buſineſs ; but to whom is given 


Thus pondering, like a God the Greek drewny 
His-dreadful plumage nodded from on high; 
The Pelian javelin, in his better hand, 
Shot trembling rays, that glitter'd o'er-the lui 
And on his breaſt the beamy ſplendors ſhone 
Like Jove's own lightning, or the rifing ſun; 
As Hector ſees, unuſual terrors rife, 
Struck by ſome God, he fears, recedes, and fia 
He leaves the gates, he leaves the walls bein 
Achilles follows like the winged wind. 
Thus at the panting dove a falcon flies * 
(The ſwifteft racer of the liquid ſkies) 
Juſt when he holds, or thinks he holds, his prey, 
Obliquely wheeling through th* aerial way, 
With open beak and ſhrilling cries he ſprings 
And aims his claws, and ſhoots upon his wing 
No leſs fore-right the rapid chaſe they held, 
One urg'd by fury, one by fear impell'd; _ 
Now circling round the walls their courſe maint 
Where the high watch-tower overlooks the plu 
Now where the fig-trees ſpread their umbiay 
broad ; | 
(A wider compaſs) ſmoke along the road. 
Next by Scamander's double ſource they bout 
Where two fam'd fountains burſt the partedgro 


This hot through ſcorching clefts is ſeen to i What 
With exhalations teaming to the ſkies; With 
That the green banks in ſummer's heat o erH heel 
Like cryſtal clear, and cold as winter ſnows Endu 


Each guſhing fount a marble ciſtern fills, 
Whoſe poliſh'd bed receives the falling rills; 
Where Trojan dames (ere yet alarm'd by Ges 
Waſh'd their fair garments in the days of peac 
By theſe they paſs'd, one chaſing, one in fl 


(The mighty fled, purfued by ſttonger might) WF Jo 
Swift was the courſe ; no vulgar prize they ph The | 
No vulgar victim muſt reward the day Here 
(Such as in races crown the ſpeedy ſtriſe). And 
The prize contended was great Hector's life. Wl Low 

As when ſome hero's funerals are decreed, I Hear 


In grateful honour of the mighty dead; 
Where high rewards the vigorous youth infant 


Glorious, my country's terror laid in duft > 


igh 
(Some le tripod or ſome lovely dame); 


8 


| de panting courſers ſwiftly turn the 2 
. 1 with Jo turns the — rs ſoul :- 
' \us three times round the Trojan wall they fly; 
oe, e gazing Gods lean forward from the ſky: 
nee, > whom, while eager on the chace they look, 

ie Sire of mortals and immortals'{poke:: - 


Unworthy fight ! the man belov'd of Heaven, 

hold, inglorious rcund yon city driven! 

y heart partakes the generous Hector's pain; 

ector, whoſe zeal whole hecatombs has ſlain, 

hoſe grateful fumes the Gods receiv'd with joy, 

rom Ida's ſummits, and the towers of Troy: 

ow ſee him flying! to his fears reſign'd, 

nd Fate, and fierce Achilles, cloſe behind. 

onſult, ye Powers | ( tis worthy your debate) 
ether to ſnatch him from impending fate, 

let him bear, by ſtern Pelides lain , 

god as he is) the lot im d on man. 4 

Then Pallas thus: Shall he whoſe vengeance 

_ YT „ 1 

e forky bolt, and blackens heaven with ſtorms, 

hall he prolong one Trojan's forfeit breath ! 

man, a mortal, pre-ordain'd to death! 

id will no murmurs fill the courts above? 

lo Gods indignant blame their partial Jove ? 

Go then (return!d the Sire) without delay, 

ert thy will: I give the Fates their way- 

wift, at the mandate pleas'd, Tritonia flies, 

And impetuous from the cleaving ſkies, .. 

As through the foreſt, o'er the vale and lawn; 

The well-breath'd beagle drives. the flying fawn ; 
a vain he tries the covert of the brakes, 1 

Ir deep beneath the trembling thicket ſhakes; 

Sure of the vapour in the tainted dews, - 

The certain hound his various maze purſues. 
us, ſtep by ſtep, where'er the Trojan wheel'd, 

here ſwift, Achilles compaſs'd-round the field. 

Dit, as to reach the Dardan gates he bends, 

nd -- afſiſtance of his pitying friends, 

WhoſMhowering arrows, as he cours'd below, 

From the high turrets might oppreſs the foe) 

So oft Achilles turns him to the plain: 

He eyes the city, but he eyes in vain. 

V men in ſlumber ſeem with ſpeedy pace 

One to purſue, and one to lead the chage,  , 
heir ſinking limbs the fancy'd courſe totſake, 

Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake: 

0 leſs the labouring heroes pant and ſtrain ; 
While that but flies, and this purſues, in vain. 
What God, O Mule ] affiſted Hector's force 
With Fate itſelf ſo long to hold the cour ©? 
Pheebus it was; who, in his lateſt hour, 
Endued his knees with ſtrength, his nerves with 

power: 2 a 4 Fr 34 
And great Achilles, leſt ſome Greeks advance 
Sho ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance, 
vign'd to the troops to yield his foe the way, 
And leave untouch'd the honours of the day. 
Jove lifts the golden balances, that ſhow, 
The fates of mortal men, and things below : 
Here each contending hero's lot he zries; 
And weighs, with equal hand, theix deſtinies. - 
Low finks the ſcale furcharg'd with Hector's fate; 


4 
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Oh, lov'd of Jove ! this day our labour ceaſe. 
And conqueſt blazes with full beams on Greece. 
Great Hector falls; that Hector fam'd ſo far, 
Drunk with renown, inſatiable of war, 


| Falls by thy hand, and mine! nor force nor flight 


Shall more avail him, nor his God of Light. 

See, where in vain he ſupplicates above, 

Roll'd at the feet of unrelenting Fove ! 

Reſt here: myſelf will lead the Trojan on, 

And urge to meet the fate he cannot ſhun. . 
Her voice divine the chief with joyful mind 

Obey'd; and reſted, on his lance reclin'd. 

While like Deiphobus the martial Dame 

(Her face, her geſture, and her arms, the ſame) 

In ſhow and aid, by hapleſs HeRor's fide [ly d: 

| A d, and greets him thus with voice be- 

Toa long, O Hector, have I borne the light - 

Of this diſtreſs, and ſorrow'd in thy flight: 

It fits us uow a noble ſtand to make, 

And here, as brothers, equal fates partake. 

Then he; O prince! ally'd in blood and fame, 
Dearer than all that own a brother's name ; | 
Of all that Hecuba to Priam bore, 

Long iry'd, long lov'd; much lov'd, but honour'd 
"© more! a 31 


Since you, of all your numerous race, alone 
Defend my life, regardleſs of your own 
Again the Goddeſs : Much my father's prayer 

And much my mother's, preſt me to farbear : 
My friends embrac'd my knees, adjur'd my ſtay, 
But ſtronger love impell'd, and I obey. | 
Come then, the glorious conflict let us try, 
Let the ſteel ſparkle, and the javelin fly: 

Or let us ſtretch Achilles on the field. 
Or to his arm our bloody trophies yield. 

Fraudful ſhe ſaid ; then ſwiſtly march'd beſore; 

| The Dardan hero ſhuns his foe no more. * 

Sternly they met. The filence Hector broke; 
His dreadful plumage nodded as he ſpoke :. 
Enough, O ſan of Peleys! Troy has view'd 
Her walls thrice circled, and her chief purſued. 
But now ſome God within me bids me try 
| Thine, or my fate: I kill thee, or I die. 
Let on the verge of battle let us ſtay, 
And for a moment's ſpace. ſuſpend the dag; 
Let Heaven's high powers be call'd to arbitrate 
The juſt conditions of this ſtern debate. 
(Eternal witneſſes of all below, 5 
And faithful guardians of the treaſur d vo-w) 
Io them I ſwear,; if, victor in the ſtrife, 
. Jove by theſe hands ſhall ſhed thy noble life, 

o vile giſhonour ſhall thy corpſe purſue ; 
Stript of its arms alone (the « r's due} 
The reſt to Greece uninjur'd I'll reſtore: 
Now plight thy mutual oath, I aſk no more. 
Talk not of oaths (the dreadful chief replies, 
While anger flaſh'd from his diſdainful eyes) 
| Deteſted as thou art, and ought to bs, 

Nor oath nor pact. Achilles plights with thee: 
Such pacts as lambs and rapid wolves combine, 
Such leagues as men and furious lions join, 

To ſuch I call the Gods! one conſtant ſtate 
Of laſting rancour and eternal hate; 


No thought but rage and never-ceafirig ſtrife; 


Till death/extioguiſh rage, and thought, and kf 


| Rouſe then thy. torces thas important hour, 


Heavy with death it ſinks, and hell receives. the 
Tags Eon v ay tg by 
nfl WY Then Phebus left him. | Fierce Minerva flies 
); Ws fiery Felides, and triumphing cries; = 


| Collect thy foul, and eil forth all thy powers 
i 
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No farther ſubtetfuge, no farther chance; 

»Tis Pallas, Pallas gives thee to my lance. 4 

Each Grecian ghoſt by thee depriv'd of breath _ 

Now hovers round, and calls thee to thy death. 
He ſpoke, and launch'd his javelin at the foe ; 

But Hector ſhunn'd the meditated blow : 

He ſtoop'd, while o'er his head the flying ſpear 

Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. 

Minerva watch'd it falling on the land, 4:4 

Then drew, and gave to great Achilles“ hand, 

Unſeen of Hector, who, elate with joy, [ Troy. 


Now fhakes his lance, and braves the dread of 


The life you boaſted to that javelin given, 
Prince! you have mifs'd. My fate depends 
Heaven. . 

To thee, preſumptuous as thou art, unknown 

Or what muſt prove my fortune, or thy own. 

Boaſting is but an art, our fears to blind, 

And with falſe terror fink another's mind. 

But know, whatever fate I am to try, 

By, no diſhoneſt wound ſhall Hector die; 

I ſhall not fall a fugitive at leaſt; 

My ſoul ſhall bravely iſſue from my breaſt. 

Rut firſt try thou my arm; and may this dart 

End all my country's_woes, deep buried in thy 
heart ' : 


The weapon flew, its courſe unerring held; 
Unerring, but the heavenly ſhield repell'd 
The mortal dart; reſulting with a bound 
From off the ringing orb, it ſtruck the ground. 
Hector beheld ds ievelin fall in vain, 

Nor other lance nor other hope remain; 

He calls Deiphobus, demands a ſpear, 

In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. | 

All comfortleſs he ſtands: then, with a figh, 

"Tis ſo---Heaven wills it, and my hour is nigh ! 

I deem'd Deiphobus had heard my call, 

But he ſecure lies guarded in the wall. 

A God deceiv'd me; Pallas, twas thy deed, 
Death, and black Fate, approach! 'tis I muſt 
No refuge now, no fuccour from above, [bleed, 
Great Jove deſerts me, and the ſon of ſove, 
Propitious once, and kind ! then welcome Fate! 
*Tis true I periſh, yet I periſh great: 

Yet in a mighty deed I ſhall expire, 

Let future ages hear it, and admire ! - 

Fierce, at the word, his weighty ſword he drew, 
And, all collected, on Achilles flew. . 
So Jove's bold bird, high balanc'd in the air, 

- Stoops from the clouds to truſs the quivering hare. 

Nor leſs Achilles his fierce ſoul prepares; 

Before his breaſt the flaming ſhield he bears, 

Refulgent orb ! above his fourfold cone 

The gilded horſe-hair ſparkled in the ſun, 

Nodding at every ſtep: (Vulcanian frame!) 

Ang; as he mov'd, his 6gure ſeem'd on flame. 

As radiant Heſper ſhines with keener light, 

Far-beaming oer the filver hoſt of night, 

When all the ftarry train emblaze the ſphere : 

So ſhone the point of great Achilles' ſpear. 

In his right-hand he waves the weapon round, 

Eyes the whole man, and meditates the wound : 

But the rich mail Patroclus lately wore, 

Securely cas'd the warrior's body o'er ; 

One place at length he ſpies, to let in Fate, 
re twixt neck and throat the jointed 
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| Achilles abſent; was Achilles till. 


| (Flames, as he ſpoke, ſhot flaſhing from his eye) 


And Hector's aſhes in his country reſt, 


Nor all the facr 
Could 1 myſelf the bloody banquet join! 


And ang 
And ftretch thee here, before this Scæan gate. 


A naked, wandering, melancholy ghoſt ! 


The thronging Gfeeks behold with wondering eye 


| Begirt with heroes, and ſurrounding bands; 


HOMER. 
Gave entrance: through that penetrable part 
Furious he drove the well- directed dart: 

Nor pierc'd the wind- pipe yet, nor took the pom 
Of ſpeech, unhappy from thy dying hour. 


nd t 
ince 
ince 
he d 


Prone on the field the bleeding warrior lies, not 
While thus, triumphing, ftern Achilles cries: ee, i 
At laft is Hector ſtretch'd upon the plain, Ire | 


he { 
put Vi 
Dr wl 
divine 


Who fear'd no. vengeance for Patroclus flain: 
Then, prince! you ſhould have fear'd, what wy 
you feel; 


Yet a ſhort ſpace the great avenger ſtay'd, 

Then low in duſt thy — and glory laid. 

Peaceful he fleeps, with all our rites adorn'd, 

For ever honour'd, and for ever mourn'd : 

While, caſt to all the rage of hoftile power, 

Thee, birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 
Then Hector, fainting at th* approach of death! 

By thy own ſoul ! by thoſe who gave thee brei 

By all the ſacred prevalence of prayer ; 

Ah, leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear ! 

The common rites of ſepulture beſtow, 

To ſoothe a father's and a mother's woe; 

Let their large gifts procure an urn at leaſt, 


No, wretch accurſt ! relentleſs he replies, 


ave me breath ſhould bid ne 
prevalence of prayer. (ſpur 


Not thoſe who 


No---to the dogs that carcaſe I refign. 
Should Troy, to bribe me, bring forth all her fon, 
And, giving thouſands, offer thouſands more; 
Should Dardan Priam, and his weeping dame, 
Drain their whole realm to buy one funeral flame; 
Their Hector on the pile they ſhould not ſee, 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee. 
'Then thus the chief his dying accents drew: 
Thy rage, implacable ! too well I knew: 
The Furies that rẽlentleſs breaſt have ſteel'd, 
And curſt thee with a heart that cannot yield. 
Yet think, a day will come, when Fate's decree 
ry Gods ſhall wreak this wrong on thee; 
Phcebus and Paris ſhall avenge my fate, 


He ceas'd. The Fates ſuppreſt his labouring 
breath, 22 
And his eyes ſtiffen'd at the hand of death; 
To the dark realm the ſpirit wings its way 
(The manly body left a load of clay) 
And plaintive glides along the dreary coaſt, 


Achilles, muſing as he roll'd his eyes . 
O'er the dead hero, thus (unheard replies; 
Die thou the firſt ! When Jove and Heaven ordaily 
I follow thee---He ſaid, and ftripp'd the flain. 
Then, forcing backward from the gaping wound 
The reeking javelin, caſt it on the ground, | 


His manly beauty and ſuperior ſize: | 
While ſome, ignobler, the great dead deface 
With wounds ungenerous, or with taunts diſgrace 
Ls „ that Hector! who like Jove d 
late Ne 19 
« Sent lightning on our fleets, and ſeatter d fate.” 
High oer the flain the great Achilles ftands, a 


then his fell ſoul a thought of vengeance bred 


Phe rent her treſſes, venerably grey, 


thus aloud, while all the hoſt attends : 
— and leaders ! countrymen and friends 
ince now at length the powerful will of Heaven 
he dire deſtroyer to our arm has given, , 
not Troy fall'n already? Haſte, ye powers! 
ee, if already their deſerted towers X 
Are left unmann'd ; or if they yet retain 
he ſouls of heroes, thei! great Hector lain ? 
zut what is Troy, or glory what, to me? 
dr why reflects my mind on aught but thee, 
divice Patroclus ! Death has ſeal'd his eyes; 
nwept, unhonour'd, uninterr'd, he lies 
an his dear image from my ſoul depart, 
ang as the vital ſpirit moves my heart? 
in the melancholy ſhades below, 
he flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow, 
et mine ſhall ſacred laſt; mine undecay d 
zurn on through death, and animate my ſhade- 
ean while, ye ſons of Greece, in triumph bring 
he corpſe of Hector, and your Pzans ling. 
be this the ſong, ſlow-moving tow'rd the ſhore, 
Hector is dead, and Ilion is no more.” 


— 


Unworthy of himſelf and of the dead). 
The nervous ancles bor'd, his feet he bound 
Vith thongs inſerted through the double wound; 
Theſe fix d _ h behind the rolling wain, 

s graceful was trail'd along the plain. 
Proud on his car th' inſulting victer ſtood, 
And bore aloft his arms, diſtilling blood. 
e (mites the ſeeds; the rapid chariot flies; 
The ſudden clouds of circling duſt ariſe. 
ow loſt is all that formidable air 
he face divine, and long-deſcending hair, 
Purple the ground, and ftreak the ſable ſand ; 
Deform'd, diſhonour'd, in his native land 
v 'n to the rage of an inſulting throng! _. 
nd in his parents* ſight now dragg'd along! 
The mother firſt beheld with fac ſurvey: 


And caſt, far off, the regal veils away. 
ith piercing ſhrieks his bitter fate ſhe moans, 
hile the ſad father anſwers groans with groans; 
ears after tears his mournful cheeks o'erflow, 
Ind the whole city wears one face of woe: 
o leſs than if the rage of foftile fires, 
From her foundations curling to her ſpires, 
Ver the proud citadel at length ſhould riſe, 
nd the laſt blaze ſend Ilion to the ſkies, 
be wretched monarch of the falling Rate, 
Diſtracted, preſſes to the Dardan gate. | 
vcarce the whole people top his Lefperate courſe, 
e ſtrong affliction gives the feeble force ; 
tief tears his heart, and drives him to and fro, 
In ali the raging impotence of woe. 
\t length he roll'd in duſt, and thus begun: 
Impioring all, and naming one by one: 
h! let me, let me go where ſorrow calls: - 
L. only I, will iſſue from your walls = 
Guide or companion, friends ! I aſk you none 
And bow before the murderer of my ſon. 
My grief perhaps his pity may engage ; 
Perhaps at leaſt he may reſpect my age. 
He has a father too, a man like me; 
One, not exempt from age and miſery 
(Vigorous no more, as when his young embrace 
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; 


Jegot this peſt of me and all my race); 


O Hector! late thy parents“ pride and joy, 


37 
How many valiant ſons, in early bloom, of 
Has that curſt hand ſent headlong to the tomb! 
Thee, Hector] laſt : thy loſs (divinely brave} 
Sinks my ſad foul with ſorrow to the grave. 
Oh, had thy gentle ſpirit paſs'd in peace, 
The ſon expiring in the fire's embrace, | 
While both thy parents wept thy fatal hour, C 
And, Lending o'er thee, mix'd the tender ſhower ! 
Some comfort that had been, ſome ſad relief, 
To melt in full ſatiety of grief! *. 
Thus wail'd the father, groveling on the ground, 
And all the eyes of Ilion ſtream'd around. 
Amid'ſt her matrons Hecuba appears 
(A mourning princeſs, and à train in tears) 
Ah, why has heaven prolong'd this hated breath, 
Patient of horrors, to behold thy death? 
The boaſt of nations: the defence of Troy! 
To whom her ſafety and her fame ſhe o d; 
Her chief, her hero, and almoſt her God! 
O fatal change ! become in one ſad day 
A ſenſeleſs corpſe ] inanimated clay 
But not as yet the fatal news had ſpread 
To fair Andromache; of Hector dead; 


As yet no meſſenger had told his fate, 


Nor ev'n his ſtay without the Sczan gate, 

Far in the cloſe receſſes of the dome, | 
Penſive ſhe ply'd the melancholy loom; 

A growing work employ'd her ſecret hours; 
Confus'dly gay with intermingled flowers. 
Her fair-hair'd handmaids heat the brazen urn, 
The bath preparing for her lord's return: 

In vain: alas! her lord returns no more = 
Unbath'd he lies, and bleeds along the ſhore! 
Now from the walls the clamours reach her ear, 


And all her members ſhake with ſudden fear; 


Forth from her ivory hand the thuttle falls, 
As thus, aftoniſh'd, to her maids ſhe calls: 

Ah, follow me! (ſhe cry'd) what plaintive noiſe 
Invades my ear? "Tis ſure my mother's voice. 
My faltering knees their trembling frame deſert, 
A pulſe unuſual flutters at my heart 654 
Some ſtrange diſaſter, ſome reverſe of fate, 
(Ye Gods avert it !) threats the Trojan ſtate. © 
Far be the omen which my thoughts ſuggeſt ! 
But much I fear my HeRor's dauntleſs breaſt 
Confronts Achilles ; chac'd along the plain, 
Shut from our walls! I fear, I feat him lain? 
Safe in the crowd he ever ſcorn'd to wait, 
And ſought for glory in the jaws of fate: 
Perhaps that noble heat has coft his breath, 


| Now quench'd for ever in the arms of death.  * 


She ſpoke ; and furious, with diſtracted pace, 
Fears in her heart, and anguiſh in her face, 
Flies through the dome (the maids her ſteps pur- 


ſue) 


And mounts the walls, and ſends around her view. 


Too ſoon her eyes the killing object found, \ 
The godlike Hector dragg'd along the ground. 

A ſudden darkneſs ſhades her ſwimming eyes: 
She faints, ſhe falls; her breath, her colour, flies. 
Her hair's fair ornaments, the braids that bound, 
The net that held them, and the wreath that 
The veil and diadem, flew far away {crown'd, 
(The gift of Venus on her bridal day) * 
Around a train of weeping ſiſters ſtands, 

To raiſe ber, ſinking, with aſſiſtant hands. 


* 
— 
Ov 
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Scarce from the verge of death recalbd, again | While thoſe his father's former bounty fed, 


Shi faints, or but recovers to complain. Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread : 
O wretched huſband of a wretched wife ! The. kindeſt but his preſent wants allay, 
Born with one fate, to one unhappy life ! - . | To leave him wretched the ſucceeding day. 
For ſure qne ſtar its baneful beam diſplay'd ' Frugal compaſſion ! Heedleſs, they who boaft 
On Priam's roof and Hippoplacia's ſnade. Both parents till, nor feel what he has loſt, . 


From different parents, different climes, we | Shall cry, “. Be gone | thy father feaſts not here 
„ane. The wretch obeys, retiring with a tear. 


At different periods, yet our fates the tame ! Thus wretched, thus retiring all in tears, 

Why was my birth to great Action ow'd, - - To my fad ſoul Aſtyanaz appears! 

And why was all that tender care beſtow'd? , Forc'd by repeated infults to return, 

ould L had never been !---O thoy, the ghoſt And to his widow'd mother v ly mourn, 

Of my dead huſband ! miſerably loſt; -- He, who, with tender delicacy u. d, 

Thou, to the diſmal realms for, ever gone | Wich princes ſported, and on dainties fed, , 

And I abandon'd, deſolate, alone! | I And when ſtill evening gave him up to reſt, 

An only child, once comfort of my pains, , Sunk in ſoft down upon the nurſe's breaſt, . + 

Sad product now of hapleſs love, remains! | Muſt--ah what muſt he not? Whom llion call 
No more to ſmile upon his fire, no friend | Aſtyanax, from her well-guarded walls, 


To help him now! no father to defend! Is now that name no more, unhappy boy! 
For ſhould he ſcape the fword, the common | Since now no more the father guards his Troy, 
TH Eg io fora eiFyer: 2c. But thou my Hector, ly'ſ expos'd in air, 
What wrongs attend him, and what griefs to come | Far from thy parents“ and thy conſort's care, 
'n from his own pateraal roof expell'd, Whoſe hand in vain, directed by her love, 
e ſtranger ploughs his patrimonjal field., The martial fcarf and robe of triumph wove. 
The day, that to the ſhades the father ſends, Now to devouring flames be theſe a.prey, 


Robs the ſad orphan of his father's friends: | Uſeleſs to thee, from this accurſed day ! 
He, wretched outcaſt of mankind! appears Yet let the ſacrifice at leaſt be paid, 
For ever ſad; for ever bath'd in tears! An hanour to the living, not the dead... 
Among the happy, unregarded he, So ſpake the mou dame : her matrons hex, 
Hangs on the robe, or trembles at the knee, | Sigh back her ſighs, and anſwer tear with tear. 
> 1 e 52353 „ 
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B O O K XXIII 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Achilles and the Myrmidons do honour to the body of Patroclus. After the funeral feaſt, he rei 
to the ſea-ſhore, where, falling aſleep, the ghoſt of his friend appears to him, and demands the rits 
of burial ; the next morning the ſoldiers are ſent with mules and waggons to fetch wood for the 
pyre. The funeral proceſſion, and the offering their hair to the dead. Achilles ſacrifices ſeverd 
animals, and laſtly twelve Trojan captives, at the pile; then ſets fire o it. He pays libations u 
the winds, which (at the inſtance of Iris) riſe, and raiſe the flames. When the pile has burned il 
night, they gather the bones, place them in an urn of gold, and raiſe the tomb. Achilles inſtituts 
the funeral games: the chariot- race, the fight of the cæſtus, the wreſtling, the foot-race, the ſingle 
combat, the diſcus, the ſhooting with arrows, the darting the jayelin: the various deſcriptionsd 
which, and the various ſucceſs of the ſeveral antagoniſts, make the greateſt part of the book. 
this book ends the thirtieth day. The night following, the ghoſt of Patroclus appears to Achille: 
the one and thirtieth day is employed in felling the timber for the pile; the two and thirtiethu 
burning it; and the three and thirticth in the games. The ſcene is generally on the ſea-ſhore. 


Taus, humbled in the duſt, the penſive train | Ere yet from reſt or food we ſeck relief, . 
Through the ſad city mourn'd her hero ſlain. Some rites remain, to glut our rage of grief. 
The body ſoil'd with duſt, and black with gore, The troops obey'd ; and thrice in order led 
Lies on broad Helleſpont's reſounding ſhore : (Achilles firſt) their courſers round the dead; 
The Greciaus ſeek their ſhips, and clear the ſtrand, | And thrice their ſorrows and laments renew ; 
All, but the martial Myrmidonian band; Tears bathe their arms, and tears the ſands bedes. 
Theſe yet afſembled great Achilles holds, For ſuch a warrior Thetis aids their woe, (flow 
And the ſtern purpoſe of his mind unfolds : | Melts their ſtrong hearts, and bids their eyes u 
Not yet, my brave companions of the war, But chief, Pelides : thick-ſucceeding fighs 

Releaſe your ſmoking courſers from the car; Burſt from his heart, and torrents from his eyes: 
But, with his chariot each in order led, His ſlaughtering hands, yet red with blood, he lil 
Perform due honours to Patroclus dead. On his dead friend's cold breaſt, and thus he fail 


All hail, Patroclus! let thy honour'd ghoſt 

Hear, and rejoice, on Pluto's dreary coalt ; 

Behold ! Achilles“ promile is complete; 

The bloody Hector ftretch'd before thy feet. 

Lo! to the dogs his carcaſe I refign ; 

And twelve ſad victims. of the Trojan line, 

gacred to vengeance, inſtaut, ſhall expire; 

Their lives effus'd around thy fune/al pyre. 
Gloomy he ſaid, and (horrible to view) 

12 the bier the bleeding Hector threw, 

Prone on the duſt. The Myrmidons around 

Unbrac'd their armour, and the fteeds unbound, 

All to Achilles“ ſable ſhip repair, 

Frequent and full, the genial feaſt to ſhare. 

Now from the well- fed ſwine black ſmokes aſpire. 

The briſtly victims hiſſing o'er the fire: 

The huge ox bellowing falls; with feebler cries 

Expires the goat ; the ſheep in ſilence dies. 

Around the hero's proftrate body flow'd, 

In one promiſcuous ſtream, the reeking blood. 

And now a band of Argive monarchs brings 

The glorious victor to the king of kings. 

From his dead friend the penſive warrior went, 

With ſteps unwilling, to the regal tent. 

Th' attending heralds, as by office bound, 

With kindled flames the tripod vaſe ſurround ; 

To cleanſe his conquering hands from hoſtile 

re, 

They urg'd in vain; the chief refus'd; and ſwore : 
No drop ſhall touch me, by almighty Jove ! 

The firſt and greateſt of the Gods above ! 

Till on the pyre I place thee; till I rear 

The graſſy mound, and clip thy ſacred hair: 

Some eale at leaſt thoſe pious rites may give, 

And ſoothe my ſorrows while I bear to live. 

Howe er, reluctant as I am, I ſtay, 

And ſhare your feaſt ; but with the dawn of day, 

(O king of men!) it claims thy royal care, | 

That Greece the warrior's funeral pile prepare, 

And bid the foreſts fall (ſuch rites are paid 

To heroes lumbering in eternal ſhade). 

Then, when his earthly part ſhall mount in fire, 

Let the leagued ſquadrons to their poſts retire. 

He ſpoke; they hear him, and the ward obey ; 

The rage of hunger and the thirſt allay, | 

Then eaſe in fleep the labours of the day. 

Buf great Pelides ſtretch'd along the thore, 

Where daſh'd on rocks the broken billows roar, 

Lies inly groaning ; while on either hand 

The martial Myrmidons confus'dly ſtand, 

Along the graſs his languid members fall, 

Tir'd' with his chaſe around the Trojan wall; 

Huib'd by the murmurs of the rolling deep, 

At length he ſinks in the ſoft arms of ſleep. 

When, lo! the ſhade, before his cloſing eyes, 

Of ſad Patroclus roſe, or ſeem'd to riſe ; 

In the ſame robe he living wore, he came ; 

In ature, voice, and pleaſing look, the 

The form familiar hover'd o'er bis head. 

And fleeps Achilles (thus the phanton ſaid) 

Sleeps my Achilles, his Patroclus dead? 

Living, I feem'd his deareſt, tenderet care, 

But now forgot, I wander in the air. 

Let my pale corpſe the rites of burial know, 

And give me entrance in the realms below ; 

Till then the ſpirit finds no reſting-place, 

But here and there th* unbody'd —.— chace 


' 
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The vagrant dead around the dark abdde, 

Forbid to croſs th* irremeable flood. 

Now give thy hand: for to the farther ſhore. 
When once we paſs, the ſou] returns no more: 
When once the laſt funereal flames aſcend, 

No more ſhall meet Achilles and his friends  * 
No more our thoughts to thoſe we lov'd make 


known; = 


| Or quit the deareſt, to converſe alone. 


Me fate has ſever'd from the ſons of earth, 

The fate fore-doom'd that waited from my birtly: . 
Thee too it waits'; before the Trojan wall 

Ev'n great and godlike thou, art doom's to fall. 
Hear then; and as in fate and love we join, 
Ah, ſuffer that my bones may reſt with thine ! 
Together have we liv'd; together bred, 


| One houſe receiv'd us, and one table fed 


That golden urn, thy Geddefs-mother gave, 
May mix our aſhes in one common grave, 

And is it thou? (he anſwers) to my fight _ . 
Once more return'ſ thou from the realms of night? 
Oh more than brother! Think each office-paid, 
Whate'er can reſt a diſcontented ſhade; _ 
But grant one laſt embrace, unhappy boy? 

Afford at leaſt that melancholy joy. 

He (aid, and with his longing arms efſay'd 

In vain to graſp the viſionary ſhade; 

Like a thin ſmoke he ſees the ſpirit fly, 

And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. 

Confus'd he wakes; amazement breaks the 
bands 

Of golden ſleep, and, ſtarting from the ſands, 

Penſive he muſes with uplifted hands: 

*Tistrue, 'tis certain; man, though dead, retains” 
Part of himſelf; th' immortal mind remains 
The form ſubſiſts without the body's aid, 

Aerial ſemblance, and an empty ſhade ! 

This night my friend, ſo late in battle loſt, 

Stood at my fide, a penſive, plaintive ghoſt 3 

Ev'n now familiar, as in life, he came, | 

Alas! how different ! yet how like the ſame! 

Thus while he ſpoke, each eye grew big with 

And now the roſy-finger'd morn appears, [tears 2: 

Shews every mournful face with tears o'erſ 

And glares on the pale viſage of the dead. 

But Agamemnon, as the rites demand, 

With mules and waggons ſends a choſen band, 

To load the timber, and the pile to rear; 

A charge conſigu'd to Merion's faithful care. 

With proper initruments they take the road, 

Axes to cut, and ropes to ſling the load. 

Firſt march the heavy mules, ſecurely flow, 

O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks, they go: 

| Jumping, high o'er the ſhrubs of the rough 

attle the clattering cars, and the ſhockt axles 
bound. 


But when arriv'd at Ida's ſpreading woods 
(Fair Ida, water'd with deſcending floods) 
Loud ſounds the ax, redoubling ftrokes on ſtrokes; 
On all fides round the foreſt hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep-echoing groan the thickets 
brown ; 


* 
Then, ruitling, crackling, craſbing, thunder down, 
The wood the Grecians cleave, prepar'd to burn; 
And the flow mules the ſame rough road return. 
The ſturdy woodmen equal burdens bore - 


(Such charge was 2* them) to the ſandy ſhorey 


— 


Involves and joins them in one common blaze. 


Aud calls the ſpirit with a dreadful 
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There; on the ſpot which great Achilles ſhow'd, 
—_ eas'd their ſhoulders, and diſpos'd the load; 
Circling around the place, where times to come 
Shall view Patroclus' and Achilles“ tomb. 

The hero bids his martial troops appear 

High on their cars, in ali the pomp of war; 
ach in refulgent arms his limbs attires, 

All mount their chariots, combatants and ſquires. 
The chariots firſt proceed, a ſhining train ; 


Then clouds of foot that ſmoke along the plain; 


- Next theſe a melancholy band appear, 
Amidſt, lay dead Patroclus on the bier: 
O'er all the corpſe their ſcatter'd locks they throw; 
Achilles next, oppreſt with mighty woe, 
Supporting with his hands the hero's head, 
Bends o'er th' extended body of the dead. 
Patroclus decent on th' appointed ground 
They place, and heap the ſylvan pile around. 
But great Achilles ſtands apart in prayer, 
And from his head divides the yellow hair; 


| Thoſe curling locks which from his youth he 


.-. vow'd, 
And ſacred grew, to Sperchius* honour'd flood; 
Then, ſighing, to the deep his looks he caſt, * 
And roll'd his eyes around the watery waſte : 
Sperchius ! whoſe waves in mazy errors loſt 
Delightful roll along my native coaſt! 
To whom we vainly vow'd, at our return, 
Theſe locks to fall, and hecatombs to burn : 
11 fifty rams to bleed in ſacrifice, | 
Where to the day thy ſilver fountains riſe, 
= where in ſhade of conſecrated bowers 
y altars ſtand, perfum'd with native flowers ! 
Se vow'd my father, but he vow'd in vain ; 
No more Achilles ſees his native plain : 
In that vain hope cheſe hairs no longer grow, 
Patroclus bears them to the ſhades below. 
Thus o'er Patroclus while the hero pray'd, 
On his cold hand the ſacred lock he laid. 
Once more afreſh the Grecian ſorrows flow : 
And now the ſun had ſet upon their woe, 
But to the king of men thus ſpoke the chief: 
Enough, Atrides ! give the troops relief: 
Permit the mourning legions to retire, 
And let the chiefs alone attend the pyre; 
The pious care be ours, the dead to burn 
He ſaid : the people to their ſhips return; 
While thoſe deputed to inter the ſlain 
Heap with a riſing pyramid the plain. 


3 


A hundred foot in length, a hundred wide, 


The growing ſtructure ſpreads on every fide ; 


High on the top the manly corpſe they lay, 
And well-fed ſheep and fable oxen ſlay: | 


Achilles cover'd with their fat the dead, 
And the pid victims round the body ſpread ; 
Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil, - 
Suſpends around, low-bending o'er the pile. 
Four ſprightly courſers, with a deadly groan, 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown, 
Of nine large dogs, domeſtic at his board, 
Fall two, ſelected to attend their lord, 

Then laſt of all, and horrible to tell, 

Sad ſacrifice ! twelve Trojan captives fell. 

On theſe the rage of fire victorious preys, 


Smear'd with the bloody rites, he ſtands on high, 
ery: 


HOMER. 


All hail, Eatroclus! let thy vengeful ghoſt 

Hear, and exult, on Pluto's dreary coaſt. 
Behold, Achilles“ promiſe fully paid, 
Twelve Trojan heroes offer'd to thy ſhade ; 
But heavier fates on Hector's corpſe attend, 
Sav'd from the flames for hungry dogs to rend, 

So ſpake he threatening : but the Gods ma; 

.- vain © 
His threat, and guard inviolate the ſlain ; 
Celeſtial Venus hover'd o'er his head, 
And roſeate unguents, heavenly fragrance ! ſhed, 
She watch'd him all the night, and all the day, 
And drove the bloodhounds from their deitin' 


„Prey. , 
Nor facred Phoebus leſs employ'd his care; 
He pour'd around a veil of gather'd air, 
And kept the nerves undry'd, the fleſh entire 
Againſt the ſolar beam and Syrian fire. | 
Nor yet the pile where dead Patroclus lies, 
Smokes, nor as yet the ſullen flames ariſe ; 
But faſt beſide, Achilles ſtood in prayer, 
Invok'd the Gods, whoſe ſpirit moves the air, 
And victims promis'd, and libations caſt, 
To gentle Zephyr and the Boreal blaft : 
He call'd th' acrial Powers, along the ſkies 
To breathe: and whiſper to the fires to riſe. 
The winged Iris heard the hero's call, 
And inſtant haſten'd to their airy hall, 
Where, in old Zephyrs open courts on high, 
Sat all the bluſtering brethren of the ſky. 
She ſhone amidſt them, on her painted bow; 
The rocky pavement glitter'd with the ſhow. 
All from the banquet riſe, and each invites 
The various Goddeſs to partake the rites : 
Not ſo (the dame reply'd) I haſte to go 
To ſacred Ocean, and the floods below: 
Ev*n now our ſolemn hecatombs attend, 
And Heaven is feaſting on the world's green end, 
With righteous Æthiops (uncorrupted train!) 
Far on th' extremeſt liggits of the main. 
But Peleus ſon intreats, with ſacrifice, 
The Weltern Spirit, and the North, to riſe ; 
Let on Patroclus* pile your blaſt be driven, 
And bear the blazing honours high to heaven. 
Swift as the word ſhe vaniſh'd from their view: 
Swift as the word the winds tumultuous flew ; 
Forth burſt the ſtormy band with thundering roar, 
And heaps on heaps the clouds are toſt before. 
To the wide main then ſtooping from the ſkies, 
The heaving deeps in watery mountains riſe , 
Troy feels the blaſt along her ſhaking walls, 
Till on the pile the gather'd tempeſt falls. 
The ſtructure crackles in the roaring fires, 
And all the night the plenteous flame aſpires. 
All night Achilles hails Patroclus' ſoul, 
With large libations from the golden bowl. 
As a poor father, helpleſs and undone, 
Mourns o'er the aſhes of an only ſon, 
Takes a fad pleaſure the laſt bones to burn, 
And in tears, ere yet they cloſe the urn: 
So ſtay'd 3 round the ſhore, 
So watch'd the es, till now they flame 10 


more. [night, 
| 'Twas when, emerging through the ſhades of 
The morning planet told th* approach of light; 


And faſt behind, Aurora's warmer ray - 


O'er the broad ocean pour'd the golden daß? 


the blaze, the pile no longer burn'd, 
—— caves the — — return'd ; 
Acroſs the Thracian ſeas their courſe they bore ; 
The ruffled ſeas beneath their paſſage roar. 

Then parting from the pile he ceas'd to weep, 
And ſunk to quiet in th' embrace of fleep, 
Exhauſted with his grief: mean while the crowd 
Of thronging Grecians round Achilles ſtood ; 
The tumult wak'd him : from his eyes he ſhook 
Unwilling ſlumber, and the chiefs beſpoke : 

Ye kings and privces of th Achaian name 
Firſt let us quench the yet remaining flame 
With ſable wine; then (as the rites direct) 
The hero's bones with careful view ſelect : 
(Apart, and eaſy to be known, they lie 
Amidſt the heap, and obvious to the eye: 
The reſt around the margin will be ſeen 
promiſcuous, ſteeds and immolated men). 
Theſe, wrapt in double cawls of fat, prepare ; 
And in the golden vaſe diſpoſe with care; 
There let them reſt, with decent honour laid, 
Till I ſhall follow to th' infernal ſhade. 
Mean time erect the tomb with pious 
A common ftructure on the humble ſands ; 
Hereafter Greece ſome nobler work may raiſe, 
And late poſterity record our praiſe. 

The Greeks obey; where yet the embers 

low, 

Wide R the pile the ſable wine they throw, 
And deep ſub the aſhy heap below. 
Next, the white bones his ſad companions place, 
With tears collected in the golden vaſe. * 
The ſacred relicks to the tent they bore; 
The urn a veil of linen cover'd o'er. 
That done, they bid the ſepulchre aſpire, 
And caſt the deep foundations round the pyre ; 
High in the midſt they heap the ſwelling bed 
Oi riling earth, memorial of the dead. 

The warming populace the chief detains, 
And leads amidſt a wide extent of plains; 

There plac'd them round: then from the ſhips 
proceeds 

A train of oxen, mules, and ſtately ſteeds, 

Vaſes and tripods (for the funeral games) 

Relplendent braſs, and more reſplendent dames. 

Firit ſtood the prizes to reward the force 

Of rapid racers in the duſty courſe : 

A woman for the firit, in beauty's bloom, 

1d in the needle, and the labouring loom; 

And a large vaſe, where two bright handles riſe, 

Ot twenty meaſures its capacious ſize. | 

The ſecond victor claims a mare unbroke, 

Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke : | 

The third a charger yet untouch'd by flame; 

Four ample meaſures held the ſhining frame: 

Two golden talents for the fourth were plac'd ; 

Av ample double bowl contents the laſt. 

Fheſe in fair order rang'd upon the plain, 

The hero, riſing, thus addreſt the train: 

Behold the prizes, valiant Greeks ! decreed 
To brave the rulers of the racing ſteed ; 


rio Wl Frizes which none beſide ourſelt could gain, 
ht, Should our immortal courſers take the plain 
(A race unrivall'd, which from Ocean's God - 


Peleus receiv'd, and on his ton beſtow'd.) 
But this no time our vigour to diſplay ; 


4 Nor ſuit with them the games of this ſad day: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


L 


| Fix'd on the goal, his eye fore-runs the 


742 
Loſt is Patroclus now, that wont to deck „. 
Their flowing manes, and ſleek their gloſſy neck, 
Sad, as they ſhar'd in human grief, they tand. 
And trail thoſe gracefui honours on the ſand; 
Let others for the noble taſk prepare, 54 
Who truſt the courſer, and the flying car. 

Fir'd at his word, the rival racers riſez + - 
But far the firſt, Eumelus hopes the prize, 


- 


| Fam'd through Pieria for the fleeteſt breed. 


And ſkill'd to manage the high-bounding fteed, 
With equal ardour bold Tydides ſwell'd, 
The ſteeds of Tros beneath his yoke compell'd © 
( Which late obey'd the Dardan chief's command, 
Whea ſcarce a God redeem'd him from his hand), 
Then Menelaüs his Podargus brings, & | 
And the fam'd courſer of the king of kings; 
Whom rich Echepolus (more rich than brave} 
To 'ſcape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 


| (Zthe her name) at home to end his days, | 


Baſe wealth preferring to eternal praiſe. 


Next him Antilochus demands the courſe, 
Wich beating heart, and cheers his Pylian horſe. 


4 


Experienc'd Neſtor gives his ſon the reins, 
Directs his judgment, and his heat reſtrains; 
Nor idly warns the hoary fire, nor hears 
The prudent, ſon with unattending ears: 4 
My ſon! though youthful ardour fire thy 
breaſt, | {ble&. 
The Gods have lov'd thee, and with arts have 
Neptune and Jove on thee conferr'd the (kill, | 
Swift round the goal to turn the flying wheel. 
To guide thy conduct, little precept needs; 


I But flow, and paſt their vigour, are my ſteeds. N 


Fear not thy rivals, though for ſwiftneſs known 
Compare thoſe rivais' judgment, and thy own: 
It is not ſtrength, but art, obtains the prize, 

And to be ſwift is leſs than to be wiſe. 

"Tis more by art, than force of numerous ſtrokes, 
The dextrous woodman ſhapes the ſtubborn oaks; 
By art the pilot, through the boiling deep 

And howling tempeſt, ſteers the fearleſs ſhip ; 
And 'tis the artiſt wins the glorious courſe, 

Not thoſe who truſt in chariots and in horſe. - 


In vain; unſkilful, to the goal they ſtrive, 


And ſhort or wide, th' ungovern'd courſer drive: 
While with ſure ſkill, though with inferior ſteeds, 
The knowing racer to kis end proceeds; FE 
His hand unerring ſteers the ſteady horſe, | 
And now contracts or now extends the rein, 
Obſerving till the foremoſt on the plain. 

Mark then the goal, *ris eaſy to be found; 


| Yon aged trunk, a cubit from the ground; 
| Of ſome once ſtately oak the laſt remains, 


Or hardy fir, unperiſh'd with the rains : 


Inclos'd with ſtones, conſpicuous from afar; , 


And round, a circle for the wheeling car 
(Some tomb, perhaps, of old, the dead to grace; 
Or then, as now, the limit of a race) 
Bear cloſe to this, and warily proceed, 
A little bending to the left-hand ſteed - 
But urge the right, and give him all the reins; 
While thy ſtrict hand his fellow's head reſtrains, 
And turns him ſhort; till, doubling as they roll, 
The wheels round naves appear to bruſh the g 
Yet (not to break the car, or lame the horſe} 
Clear of the ſtony heap direct the courſe z 
ö 


Ihen had he loſt, or left a doubtful prize : 


Left, 22 incaution failing, thou may'ſt be | 
A joy to others, a reproach to me. $2 te 
So. ſhalt thou paſs the goal, ſecure of mind, 
And leave unſkilful fwiftneſs far behind; | 
Though thy fierce rival drove the matchleſs ſteed | 
ich bore Adraſtus, of celeſtial breed ; 
Or the fam'd race, through all the regions known, 
That whirl'd the car of proud Laomedon. 
Thus (nought unſaid) the much- adviſing ſage | 
Conciudes ; then fate, ftiff with unwieldy age. 
Next bold Meriones was ſeen to riſe, 
The latt, but not leaſt ardent for the prize. [poi 
They mount their feats 5 the lots their place diſ- 
(Roll'd in his helmet, theſe Achilles throws). 
Young Neſtor leads the race: Eumelus then ; 
And next, the brother ofthe king of men: 
Thy lot, Meriones, the fourth was caſt ; 
And far the braveſt, Diomed, wits laſt. | 
They ſtand in order, an impatient train; 
Pelides points the barrier on the plain, 
And ſends before old Phoenix to the place, 
To mark the racers; and to judge the race. 
At once the courſers from the barrier bound; 
The lifted ſcourges all at once reſound; ture; 
Their hearts, their eyes, their voice; they ſend be - 
And up the champain thunder from the thore : 
Thick, where they drive, the duſty clouds ariſe, 
And the loſt courſer in the whirlwind flies; - 
Looſe on their ſhoulders the long manes, reclin'd, 
Float in their ſpeed, and dance upon the wind: 
The ſmoking chariots, rapid as they bound. 
Now ſeem to touch the ſky, and now the ground. 
While, hot for fame, and conqueſt all their care, 
(Each o'er his flying courſer — air) 
Erect with ardour, 2 upon the rein, plain. 
They pant, they ſtretch, they thout along the 
Now (the laſt compaſs fetch'd around the goal) 
At the near prize each gathers all his ſoul, 
Each burns with double hope, with double pain, 
Tears up the ſhore, and thunders toward the main, 
Firſt flew Eumelus on Pheretian ſteeds; ' 
With thoſe of Tros bold Diomed ſucceeds : 
Cloſe on Eumelus' back they puff the wind, 
And ſeem juſt mounting on his car behind; 
Full on his neck he feels the ſultry breeze, 
And, hovering o'er, their ſtretching ſhadow ſees. 


: 


wy 


i 
— 2 


- But angry Pheebus to Tydides flies, | [vain 
Strikes from his hand the ſcourge, and renders 
His matchleſs horſes* labour on the plain. 

Rage fills his eye, with anguiſh to ſurvey, 
Snatch'd from his hope, the glories of the day. 
The fraud celeſtial Pallas fees with pain, 

Springs to her knight, and gives the ſcourge again, 
And fills his ſteeds with vigour. At a ſtroke, 
She breaks his rival's chariot from the yoke ; 
Nor mare their way the ſtartled horſes held ; 
The car revers'd came rattling on the field; 
Shot headlong from his ſeat, beſide the wheel, 
Prone on the duſt th* unhappy maſter fell; 

His batter'd face and elbows ſtrike the ground; 
Noſe, mouth, and front, one undiſtinguiſh'd 


Arie ſtops his voice. a torrent drowns his eyes; 
Before him far the glad Tydides flies; 
Minerva's ſpirit drives his matchleſs pace, 


* 


. 
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POPE'S HOMER. 


| While thus young Neſtor animates his ſteeds: 


And now Antilochus with nice ſurvey 


| 


And crowns him victor of the labour d race, 


The next, though diſtant, Menelaus ſucceeds, 


Now, now, my pair, exert your force, 
Not that we hope to match Tydides' horſe, 
Sznce great Minerva wings their rapid way, 
And gives their lord the honours of the day. 
But reach Atrides ! ſhall his mare out-go 
Your ſwiftneis, vanquith'd by a female foe? 
Through your neglect, if lagging on the plaiz 
The laſt ignoble gift be all we gain; 
No more thall Neſtor's hand your food ſupply, 
The old man's fury riſes, and ye die. 
Haſte then ; yon narrow road before our fight 
Preſents th? occaſion, could we uſe it rights 
Thus he. The courſers at theit maſter's threg 
With quicker ſteps the ſounding champain bent, 


Obſerves the compaſs of the hollow way. 
"was where, by force of wintery torrents 
Faſt by the road a precipice was worn: 

Here, where but one could paſs to ſhun the thron 
The Spartan hero's chariot ſmok'd along. 
Cloſe up the venturous youth reſolves to keep, 
Still edging near, and bears him tow*rd the ſteep, 
Atjides, trembling, caſts his eye below, ' 
And wonders at the raſhneſs of his foe. 


Hold, ſtay your fteedsw— What madnels thus te r* 7 | 
This narrow way! Take larger field (he cry'd) WF 
Or both muſt fall.—Atrides cry'd in vain ; F 
He flies more faſt, and throws the rein, Mu: 
Far as an able arm the diſk can | 
When youthful rivals their full force extend, Ane 
So far, Antilochus! thy chariot flew- / No 
Before the king: he, cautious, backward drew Dri 
His horſe compellid; foteboding in his fears fig 
The ratthny ruin of the claſliing cars, | His 
The floundering courſers rolling on the plain, His 
And conqueſt loſt through frantic haſte to gain! — 
But thus upbraids his rival, as he flies; Re 
Go, furious youth ! ungenerous and unwiſe ! The 
Go, but expect not Pl the prize reſign; And 
Add perjury to fraud, and make it thine. ' So 
Then to his ſteeds with all his force he cries, No! 
Be ſwift, be yigorous, and regain the prize! Qui 
Your rivals, deſtitute of youthful force, Fro: 
With fainting knees ſhall labour in the courſe, The 
And yield the glory yours---The ſteeds obey; Wit 
Already at their heels they wing their way, The 
And feem already to retrieve the day. The 
Mean time the Grecians in a ring beheld The 
The courſers bounding o'er the duſty field. Y 
The firſt who mark'd them was the Cretan king; Oer 
High on a riſing ground, above the ring, Beh 
The monarch ſate: from whence with ſure ſurvey Thi 
He well obſerv'd the chief who led the way, The 
And heard from far his animating cries, - And 
And ſaw the foremoſt ſteed with ſharpen'd eyes; duc 
On whaſe broad front, a blaze of ſhining white, I Tbe 
Like the full moor, ſtood obvious to the fight. | 80 
He ſaw ; and, rifing, to the Greeks begun : One 
Are yonder horſe diſcern'd by me alone? 0 
Or can ye, all, another chief ſurvey, * Wit 
And other ſteeds, than lately led the way? _ 
Thoſe, though the ſwifteſt, by ſome God withheld loy 
Lie ſure diſabled in the middle field: 1 


For, ſince the goal they doubled, round the plain 


I ſrarch to find them, but I ſedrclin vains The 


plain 


| and 1o! thi approaching ſteeds your 


chance the reins forſook the driver's hand, 
ad. turn'd too ſhort, he tumbled on the ſtrand, 
Shot from the chariot; while his courſers ſtray 
Vith frantic fury from the deſtin'd way. 
Riſe then ſome other, and inform my ſight 
For theſe dim eyes, perhaps, diſcern not right) 
et ſure he ſeems (to judge by ſhape and air) 
he great Ætolian chief, renown'd in war. 
— (Oileus raſhly thus replies) 
hy tongue too haſtily confers the prize ; 
damaſos mort maimed ery TY 
Nor yet rea dieſt to e. 
umelus' ſteeds high-bounding in the chaſe, 
Still. as at firſt, unrivall'd lead the raee; 
I well diſcern him as he ſhakes the rein, 
And hear his ſhouts victorious o'er the plain. 
Thus he. Idomeneus, incens'd, rejoin'd : 
Barbarous of words ! and arrogant of mind ! 
Contentious prince, of all the Greeks beſide 
The laſt in merit, as the firſt in pride: 
To vile reproach what anſwer can we make? 
A goblet or a tripod let us ſtake, 
And be the king the judge. The moſt unwiſe 
Will-learn their raſhneſs, when they pay the prize, 
He ſaid: and Ajax, by mad paſſion borne, 
Stern had reply'd ; fierce ſcorn enhancing ſ. 
To fell extremes: but Thetis' godlike ſon 
Awful amidſt them roſe, and thus begun: 
Forbear, ye chiefs ! reproachful to contend ; 
Much would you blame, ſhould others thus of- 
fend: : ſend. 
conteſt 
No ſooner had he ſpoke, but, thu ing near, 
Drives through a ſtream of duſt the charioteer. 
High oer his head the circling laſh he wields ; 
His bounding horſes ſcarcely touch the fields: 
His car amidft the duſty whirlwind roll'd, 
Bright with the mingled blaze of tin and gold, 
Retulgent through the cloud ; no eye could find 
The track his flying wheels had left behind: 
And the fierce courſers urg'd their rapid pace 
So ſwift, it ſeem'd a flight, and not a race. 
Now victor at the goal Tydides ſtands, 
Quits his bright car, and ſprings upon the ſands ; 
From the hot ſteeds the ſweaty torrents ſtream ; 
The well-ply'd whip is hung athwart the beam : 
With joy brave Sthenelus receives the prize, 
The tripod-vaſe, and dame with radiant eyes: 
Theſe to the ſhips his train triumphant leads, 
The chief himſelf unyokes the panting ſteeds. 
Young Neſtor follows (who by art, not force, 
O'er-paſt Atrides) ſecond in the courſe. 
Behind, Atrides urg'd the race, more near 
Than to the courſer in his ſwift career 
The following car, juſt touching with his heel 
And bruſhing with his tail the whirling wheel : 
Such and ſo narrow now the ſpace between 
The rivals, late ſo diſtant on the green ; 
So ſoon ſwift Æthe her loſt ground regain'd, 
One length, one moment had the race odtain'd. 
Merion purſued, at greater diſtance ſtill, 
With tardier courſers, and inferior ſkill. 
Laſt came Admetus l thy unhappy ſon : 
Slow dragg'd the ſteeds his batter'd chariot on: 
Achilles ſaw, and pitying thus begun: 


Behold ! the man whoſe matchleſs art ſurpaſt 


The ſons of Greece ! the ableſt, yet the laſt ! 
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| * 
Fortune denies, but juſtice bids us pay 
(Since great Tydides bears the firſt away) 3 
To him the ſecond —— —— day. 

The Greeks conſent with applauding criesg 
And then Eumelus had received 4 i 3 
But youthful Neſtor, jealous of his fame, 5 
Th' award oppoſes, and aſſerts his claim. 

Think not (he cries) I tamely will refign, 

O Peleus* ſon ! the mare ſo jaſtly mine. 

What if the Gods, the ſkilful to confound, 

Have thrown 2 horſe and horſeman to the 


Perhaps he fought not Heaven by ſacrifice, 

And vos omitted forfeited the prize. 

If yet (diſtinction to thy friend to ſhow, 

And pleaſe a foul defirous to beſtow) 

dome gift muſt grace Eumelus ; view thy ftore 
Of beæuteous handmaids, fteeds, and ſhining ore; 
An ample preſent let him thence receive, 

And Greece ſhall praiſe thy generous thirſt to give, 
But this my prize I never ſhall forego: 

This, wha but touches, warriors! is my foe. | 
Thus ſpake the youth; nor did his words offend; 
Pleas'd with the well-turn'd flattery of a fri 
Achilles ſmil'd: the gift propos d (he cry'dy = 


| Antilochus! we ſhall ourſelf provide. 
1 With — of braſs the corſelet cover'd oꝰer 


(The ſame renown'd Aſteropæus wore) N 
Whole glittering margins raisd with filver ſhing 
(No vulgar gift) Eumelus, ſhall be thine. 1 
He ſaid: Automedon at his command 
The corſelet brought, and gave it to his handy 
Diſtinguiſh'd by his friend, his boſom glows 
With generous joy: then Menelaũs roſe ; 
The herald plac'd the ſceptre in his hands, 
And ſtill'd the clamour of the ſhouting bands. 
Not without cauſe incens'd at Neſtor's ſon, 
And inly grieving, thus the king begun: 
The praiſe of wiſdom, in thy youth obtain d. 
An act fo raſh, Antilochus, has ftain'd. 
Robb'd of my glory and my juſt reward, | 
To you, O Grecians ! be my wrong declar'dz 
So not a leader ſhall our conduct blame, , 
Or judge me envious of a rival's fame. 
But ſhall not we ourſelves the truth maintain? 
What needs appealing in a fact ſo plain? 
What Greek ſhall blame me, if I bid thee riſe, - 
And vindicate by oath th' ill-gotten prize? 
Riſe if thou dar'ſt, before thy chariot ſtand. 
The driving ſcourge high-lifted in thy hand; 
And touch thy ſteeds, and ſwear, thy whole in. 
Was but to conquer, not to circumvent. - [tent 
Swear by that God whoſe liquid arms ſurround 
The globe, and whoſe dread earthquakes heave 
the ground. | a - 
The prudent chief with calm attention heard ; 
Then mildly thus: Excuſe, if youth have err d: 
Superior as thou art, forgive th' offence, . 
Nor I thy equal, or in years, or ſenſe. 
Thou know'ſt the errors of unripen'd age, 
Weak are its counſels, beadlong is its rage. 
The prize I quit, if-thou thy wrath reſign; - 
The mare, or aught thou aſk'ſt, be freely thine : 
Ere I become (from thy dear friendſhip torn) 
Hateful to thee, and to the Gods forfworn, * 
So ſpoke Antilochus : and at the word 


| The mare conteſted to the king reſtor d. 


WF - -. 
ſwells jus ſoo] : 25 when the vernal grai 
ifts the green ear above the ſpringing plain, 
he fields their vegetable life renew,  _ 
=o laugh and glitter with the morning dew ; 
h jay the Spartan's ſhining face o 
And lifted his gay heart, while thus he faid : 
Still may our ſouls, O generous youth ! agree, 
Tis now Atrides turn to yield to thee. 
Kaſh heat perhaps a moment might control, 
Not break, the ſettled temper of thy foul. 
ot but (my friend) tis ſtill the wiſer way 
o wave contention with ſuperior ſway ; 
For ah! how few, who ſhould like thee» offend, 
Like thee have talents to regain the friend! 
| To plead indulgence, and thy fault atone, 
Suffice thy father's merit and thy own : 
Genetous alike, for me, the fire and ſon 
Have greatly ſuffer'd, and have greatly done. 
I yield ; that all may know, my foul can bend, 
- Nor is my pride preferr'd before my friend. 

He ſaid; and, pleas'd his paſſion to command, 
Refign'd the courſer to Noeman's hand, 
Friend of the youthful chief: himſeif content, 
The thining charger to his veſſel ſent. 

The golden talents Merion next obtain'd ; 

The fifth reward, the double bowl, remain'd. 

Achilles this to reverend Neſtor bears, 

And thus the purpoſe of his gift declares :. 
Accept thou this, O ſacred fire ! (he ſaid) 

In dear memorial of Patroclus dead; 

Dead, and for ever loſt, Patroclus lies, 

For ever ſnatch'd from our deſiring eyes! 

Take thou this token of a grateful heart, 
Though tis not thine to hurl the diſtant dart, 
The quoit to toſs, the ponderous mace to wield, 

Or urge the race, or wreſtle on the field. 
Thy priſtine vigour age bas overthrown, 
But left the glory of the paſt thy own. 
e ſaid, and plac'd the goblet at his fide ; 
ith joy-the venerable king reply'd : 

Wiſely 2nd well, my ſon, thy words have prov'd 
A ſenior honovur'd, and a friend belov'd ! 
Too true, it 15, deſerted of my firength, 

Theſe wither'd arms and limbs have fail'd at 
K 
Oh! had 1 now that force I felt of yore, 
K through Bupraſium and the Pylian ſhore ! 
Victorious then in every folemn game, 
Ordain'd to Amarynces' mighty name; 
The brave Epeians gave my glory way, 
Ttolians, Pybans,/all reſign the day. 
Iquell'd Clytomedes in fights of hand, 
And backward hurl'd Anczus on the f. 
Surpaſt Iphyclus in the ſwift career, | 
&Phyleus and Polydorus with the ſpear. 
The fons of Actor won the prize of horſe, 
But won by numbers, not by art or force: 
For the fam'd twins, impatient to ſurvey 
Prize after prize by Neſtor borne away, 
Sprung to their-car; and with united pains 
One laſh'd the courſers, while ene rul'd the reins, * 
Such once I was! Now to theſe taſks ſucceeds 
A younger race, that emulate our deeds : 
IL yield, alas! (to age who muſt not yield?) 
Though once the foremoſt hero of the field. 
Go thou, my ſan! by generous friendſhip led, 
With martial honours decorate the dead; 


| Not one but honours ſacred age and me: 
May the juſt Gods return another day ! 


| Of fix years age, unconſcious of the yoke, 


And whom the Greeks ſupreme by conqueſt ku 
The vanquifh'd bear the maſſy bowl away. 


This mule my right; th' undoubted victor I? 


| And dragging his diſabled legs 
Nodding, his head hangs down his 
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While pleas'd I take the gift thy hands preſext 
(Pledge of benevolence, and kind intent); 
Rejoic'd, of all the numerous Greeks, to ſee 


Thoſe due diſtinctions thou ſo well canſt pay, 


Proud of the gift, thus Tpake the full of day, 
Achilles heard him, prouderf the praiſe. 

The prizes next are order'd to the field, 
For the bold champions who the ceſtus wield, 
A ſtately mule, as yet by toils unbroke, 


Is to the Circus led, and firmly bound; 
Next ſtands a goblet, maſſy, large, and round, 
Achilles, riſing, thus: Let Greece excite 
Two heroes equal to this hardy fight : 
Who dare the foe with lifted arms provoke, 
And ruſh beneath the long-defcending ſtroke, 
On whom Apollo ſhall the palm beſtow, 
This mule his dauntleſs labours ſhall repay ; 
This dreadful combat great Epeus choſe ; 
High o'er the crowd, enormous bulk! he roſe, 
And ſeiz'd the beaft, and thus began to ſay: 
Stand forth ſome man, to bear the bowl away! 
(Prize of his ruin :) for who dares deny 


Others, 'tis own'd, in fields of battle ſhine; 
But the firſt honours of this fight are mine ; 
For who excels in all? Then let my foe 
Draw near, but firſt his certain fortune know; 
Secure, this hand ſhall-his whole frame confound 
Maſh all his bones, and all his body pound: 
So let his friends be nigh, a needful train, 
To heave the batter'd carcaſe off the plain. 
The giant ſpoke; and in a ſtnpid gaze 
The hoſt beheld him, filent with, amaze ! 
'Twas thou, Euryalus ! who durſt aſpire 
To meet his might, and emulate thy fire, 
The great Meciſthens; who in days of yore 
In Theban games the nobleſt trophy bore, 
(The games ordain'd-dead Oedipus to grace) 
And fingly vanquiſh'd the Cadmæan race. 
Him great Tydides urges to contend, 
Warm'd with the hopes of conqueſt for his friend; 
Officious with the cincture girds him round; 
And to his wriſt the gloves of death are bound. 
Amid the circle now each champion ſtands, 
And poiſes high in air his iron hands; 
With claſhing gauntlets now they fiercely cloſe, 
Their crackling jaws re-echo to the blows, 
And painful ſweat from all their members flows. 
At length Epëus dealt a weighty blow, 


Full on the cheek of his unwary foe ; 


Beneath that ponderous arm's reſiſtleſs ſway 

Down dropt he, nerveleſs, and extended lay. 

As a fiſh, when winds and waters roar, 

By ſome huge billow daſh'd againf the ſhore, 

_ panting : — leſs batter'd with his wound, 

bleeding hero'pants upon the 

To rear his fallen foe, the — — 

Scornful, his hand; and gives him to his friends; 

Whoſe arms ſuyport him reeling through the 

5 {throng 
er O et; 


His mouth and noſtrils pour the clotted gore; 


/ 
days 
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tapt round in miſts he lies, and loſt to thought; 
« friends receive the bowl, too dearly bought. 
The third bold game Achilles next demands, 
nd calls the wreſtlers to the level ſands: 
mafly tripod for the victor lies, 
{twice (ix oxen its reputed price; 
ad nexr, the loſer's ſpirits to reſtore, 
female captive, valued but at four. 
carce did the chief the vigorous ſtriſe propoſe, 
When tower-like Ajax and Ulyſſes roſe, h 
mid the ring each nervous rival ſtands, 
ubracing rigid with implicit bands: 
{loſe lock'd above, their heads and arms are 
mixt; f 
low, their planted feet at diſtance fixt : 
ike two ſtrong rafters which the builder forms, 
oof to the wintery wind and howling ſtorms, 
heir tops connected, but at wider ſpace 
irt on the centre ſtands their ſolid baſe, 
ow to the graſp cach manly body bends; 
he humid ſweat from every pore deſcends ; 


thighs, 
well to each gripe, and bloody. tumors riſe, 
Tor could Ulyſſes, for his art rengwn'd, 
Yerturn the ſtrength of Ajax on the ground; 
lot could the ſtrength of Ajax overthrow 
The watchful caution of his artful foe. | 
Vhile the long ſtrife ev'n tir'd the lookers on, 
hus to Ulyſſes ſpoke great Telamon: 
Dr let me lift thee, chief, or lift thou me; 
Prove we our force, and Jove the reſt decree. 
lle ſaid; ** ſtraining, heav'd him off the 
ou | 
Vith matcbleſs ſtrength; that time Ulyſſes found 
The ſtrength t' evade, and, where the nerves com- 
His ankle ſtruck; the giant fell ſupine ; [bine 
lyſſes, following, on his boſom lies; 
Shauts of 3 run rattling through the ſkies. 
jar to lift, Ulyſſes next eſſays, 
e barely ſtirr*d him, but he could not raiſe : 
is knee lock'd faſt, the foe's attempt deuy d; 
and grappling cloſe, they tumbled fide by fide. 
detil'd with hongurable duſt, they rol), 
Still breathing ſtrife, and unſùbdued of ſoul : 
Again they rage, again to combat riſe ; 
When great Achilles thus divides the prize : 
Your noble vigour, oh my friends, reſtrain : 
Nor weary out your generous ſtrength in vain. 
Le both have won; let others who excel. 
Now prove that proweſs you have prov'd ſo well. 
The hero's words the willing chiefs gbey, 
From their tir*d bodies wipe the duſt away, | 
And, cloth'd anew, the following games ſurvey. ). 
Ang now ſucceed the gifts oxdain'd to grace 
The youths contending in the rapid race. * 
A ſilver urn that full ix meaſures hela, 
By none ig weight or workmanſhip excell d; 
Sidonjan artiſts taught the frame to ſhine, 
Elaborate, with artifice divine ; | 
Whence Tyrian ſailors did the prize tranſport, 
And gave to Thoas at the Lemnian port: 
From him deſcended, good Eunzus heir'd 
The glorious gift; and, for Lycaon ſpar'd, 
To brave Patroclus gave the rich reward. 
Now, the ſame hero's funeral rites to grace, 
E Lands the prize of ſwiftneſꝭ in the rack, 
Yor. XII. x Ju ; 


ö 


Cheir bones reſound with blows :. des, ſhoulders, 


$ 
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A well-fed ox was for the ſecond plac'd ; by” 
And half a talent muſt content the lag. © 
Achilles riſing then beſpoke the train — 
Who hope the palm of ſwiftneſs to obtain, 
Staud 2 and bear theſe prizes from tho 
ain. | 
The Lots ſaid, and, ſtarting from his place, 
Ollean Ajax riſes to the race; oc 
Ulyffes next; and he whoſe ſpeed ſurpaſt 
His youthful equzels, Neſtor's ſon, the laft.. 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand ; 
Pelides points the barrier with his hand; 
All ſtart at once; Olleus led the race; | 
The next Ulyſſes, meaſuring pace with pace; 
Behind him, diligently cloſc, be ſped, | 
As cloſely following as the running thread 
The ſpindle follows, and diſplays the charms - 
Of the fair ſpinſter's breaſt, and moving arms: 
Graceful in motion thus his foe he plies, 
And treads each footſtep ere the duſt can riſe: 
His glowing breath upon his ſhoulders plays; 
Th' admiring Greeks loud acclamations raiſe: 
To him they give their wiſhes, hearts, and eyes, 
And ſend their ſouls before him as hr flies. 
Now three times turn'd in proſpect of the goal, 
The panting chief to Pallas lifts his foul : - © -- 
Aft, O Goddeſs! (rhus in thought he pray? 
And preſent at his thought deſcends the Maid. 
Buoy'd by her heavenly force, he ſeems to ſwim, 
And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 
All fierce, and ready now the prize to gain, 
Unkappy Ajax ſtumbles on the plain . 
(O'erturn'd by Pallas); where the ſlippery ſhore 
Was clogg'd with flimy dung, and minoied gore 
(The ſelf-ſame place, beſide Patroclus? pyre, 
Wheie late the flaughter'd victims fed the fre): 
Beſmeap d with filth, and blotted o'er with clay, 


| Obſcene to fight, the rueful racer lay; 


The well-fed bull (the ſecond prize) he ſhar'd, 
And left the urn Ulyſſes' rich reward. ' 
Then, graſping by the horn the mighty beaſt, 
The baffled hero thus the Greeks addrc| : 


1 Accurſed fate ! the conqueſt forego; _ 


A mortal I, a Goddeſs was my foe ; 
She urg'd her favourite on the rapid way, 
And Pallas, not Ulyſſes, won the day. 

Thus ſourly wail'd he, ſputtering dirt and gore; 
A burſt of laughter echo'd through the ſhore. - 
Antilochus, more humorous than the ref, { 
| Takes the laſt prize, and takes it with a jeſt: 

Why with our wiferelders ſhould we ſtriveꝰ 
The Gods ſtill love them, and they always 

thrive. | | . 
Ye ſee, to Ajax I muſt yield the prize : 
He to Ulyſſes, ſtill more ag'd and wiſe | 
(A green old-age, unconſcious of decays, 
That prove the hero horn in better days!) 
Behold his vigour in this active race; 
Achilles only boaſts a ſwifter pace: | 
For who can match Achilles! He who can, 
Muſt yet be more than hero, more than man. 
Th eſſect ſucceeds the ſpeech : Pelides cries, 
Thy artful praiſe deſerves a better prize. ry 
Nor Greece in vain ſhali hear thy friend extoll'd : 
Receive a talent of the pureſt gold. oY 
The youth departs content, The hoſt admire. 


| The ſen of Neſtor, worthy of bis fire, 


2 8 
Next theſe; a buckier, ipear, and helm, he 


brings ; 

Caſt on the plain, the brazen burthen rings: 
Arms, which of late divine Sarpedon wore, 
And great Patroclus in ſhort triumph bore. 

tand forth the braveſt of our hoſt ! (he cries) 

oe ver dares deſerve ſo rich a prize, 
Now grace the liſt before our army's light, 
And, ſheath'd in ſteel, provoke his foe to fight. 
Who firſt the jointed armour ſhall explore, 
And ſtain his rival's mail with iſſuing gore; 
The ſword Aſteropeus pofleſt of old | 
(A Thracian blade, diſtinct with ſtuds of gold) 
Shall pay the ſtroke, and grace the ſtriker's fide : 
Theſe arms in common let the chiefs divide: 
For each brave champion, when the combat ends, 
A- ſumptuous banquet at our tent attends. 
Fierce at the word, up - roſe great Tydeus' ſon, 
And the huge bulk of Ajax Telamon. | 
Clad in refulgent ſteel, on either hand, 
The dreadful chiefs amid the circle ſtand : 
Lowering they meet, tremenduous to the fight ; 
Each Argive boſom beats with fierce delight. 
 Oppos'd in arms not long they idly ſtood, 

But thrice they clos'd, and thrice the charge re- 
A furious paſs the ſpear of Ajax made 
ane, the broad ſhield, but at the corſelet 

d . 


Not thus the foe : his javelin aim'd above 

The buckler's margin, at the neck he drove, 

But Greece now trembling for her hero's life, 

Bade ſhare the honours, and ſurceaſe the ſtrife. 

Yet ſtill the victor's due Tydides gains, x 

With him the ſword and ſtudded belt remains. 

Then hurl'd the hero watering on the ground 

A. maſs of iron (an enormous round) ; 

Whoſe weight and ſize the circling Greeks admire, 

Rude from the furnace, and but ſhap'd by fire. 

This mighty quoit Action wont to rear, 

And from his whirling arm diſmiſs in air : 

The giant by Achilles ſlain, he ſtow'd 

Among his ſpoils this memorable load. 

For this, he bids thoſe nervous artiſts vie, 

That teach the diſk to ſound along the ſky. 

Let him whoſe might can hurl this bowel, ariſe ; 

- Who fartheſt hurls it, takes it as his prize: ; 

If he be one, enrich'd with large domain 

Of downs for flocks, and arable for grain, 

Small ftock of iron needs that man provide ; 

His hinds and ſwains whole years ſhall be ſupply'd 

From hence: nor aſk the neighbouring city's aid, 

For ploughſhares, wheels, and all the rural trade. 

Stern Polypctes ſtept before the throng, 

And great Leonteus, more than mortal ſtrong ; 

Whote force with rival forces to oppoſe, © 

Up roſe great Ajax; up Epeus roſe. 

Each ſtood in order: firſt Epeus threw ; 

High oer the wondering crowds the whirling 

Leontes next a little ſpace ſurpaſt, {circle flew. 

And third, the ſtrength. of godlike Ajax caſt. 

O'er both their marks it flew; till fiercely flung 
rom Polypœte's arm, the diſcuſs ſung : 

Far as a ſwain his whirling ſheephook throws, 

That diſtant falls among the grazing cows, 
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So paſt them all the rapid circle flies : 
His friends (while loud applauſes ſhake the 

| ſkies) (prize.( 
With force conjoin'd heave off the ' weighty 

Thoſe who in ſkilful archery contend, 
He next invites the twanging bow to bend: 
And twice ten axes caſt amidſt the round 
(Ten double-edg'd, and ten that fingly wound) 
The maſt, which late a firſt-rate galley bore, 
The hero fixes in the ſandy ſhore; 
To the tall top a milk-white.dove they tie, 
The trembling mark at which their arrows fy, W 
Whoſe weapon ſtrikes yon fluttering bird, u 

bear £2 | 
ſe two-edg'd axes, terrible in War: 

The fingle, he, whoſe ſhaft divides the cord. 
He ſaid : experienc'd Merion took the word; 4. 
And ſkilful Teucer: in the helm they threw 
Their lots inſcrib'd, and forth the latter flew. 
Swift from the ſtring the ſounding arrow flies; 
But flies unbleſt ! No grateful ſacrifice. 
No firſtling lambs, unheedful ! didſt thou yow 
To Phœbus, patron of the ſhaft and bow. 
For this, thy well-aim'd arrow, turn'd aſide, 
Err'd from the dove, yet cut the cord that ty; 
A- down the main-maſt fell the parting ſtring, 
And the free bird to heaven diſplays her wing: 
Seas, ſhores, and ſkies, with loud applauſe reſou 
And Merion eager meditates the wound : 
He takes the bow, directs the ſhaft above, 
And, following with his eye the ſoaring dove, 
Implores the God to ſpeed it through the ſkies, 
With vows of firſtling lambs, and grateful ſacrii» 
The dove, in airy circles as ſhe wheels, | 
Amid the clouds, the piercing arrow feels; 
Quite —_— and through the point its paſa 


ound, 

And at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 
The wounded bird, ere yet ſhe breath'd her lf, 
With flagging wings alighted on the maſt; 
A moment hung, and ſpread her pinions there, 
Then ſudden dropt, and left her life in air. 
From the pleas'd crowd new peals of thunder n 
And to the ſhips brave Merion bears the prize 

To cloſe the funeral games Achilles laſt- 
A maſly ſpear amid the circle plac'd, 
An ample charger of unſullied frame, {fant 
With flowers high-wrought, not blacken'd jet 
For theſe he bids the heroes prove their art, 
Whoſe dextrous {kill directs the flying dart. 
Here too Great Merion hopes the noble prize; 
Nor here diſdain'd the king of men to riſe. 
With joy Pelides ſaw the honour paid, 
Roſe to the monarch, and reſpectful faid : 
Thee firſt in virtue, as in power ſupreme, 
O king of nations! all thy Greeks proclaim; 
In every martial game thy worth atteſt, 
And know thee both their greateſt, and their del 
Take then the prize, but let brave Merion ben 
This beamy javelin in thy brother's war. 
Pleas'd from the hero's lips his praiſe to het 
The king to Merion gives the brazen ſpear: 


But, ſet apart for ſacred uſe, commands And th 
The glittering charger to Talthibius' hands, E'er fin 
NE” . 23 12 What t 
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he is encouraged by an omen 
preſents, under the charge of Idæus, 
ind conducts him to the pavilion of Achilles. 
at his table, caſts himſelf at his ſeet, and begs for 


and Helen; with the ſolemnities of the funeral. 


les: and as many more ar 
Actilles' camp, and partly in Troy. 


Nov from the finiſh'd games the Grecian band 
;cek their black ſhips, and clear the crowded 

ſtrand ; 
all ſtretch'd at eaſe the genial banguet ſhare, 

nd pleaſing uumbers quiet all their care. 

ot ſo Achilles: he to grief reſign'd, 

is friend's dear image preſent to his mind, 
akes bis ſad couch, more unobſerv'd to weep.; 
Nor taſtes the gifts of all- compoſing ſleep. 
Weſtleſs he roll'd around his weary bed, 

nd all his ſoul on his Patroclus fed: 
he form ſo pleaſing, and the heart ſo kind, 
hat youthful vigour, and that manly mind, 
hat toils they ſhar'd, what martial works they 
wrought, [fought ; 
ſeas they meaſur'd, and what fields they 
l paſt before him in remembrance dear, 
hought follows thought, and tear ſucceeds to tear. 
nd now ſupine, now prone, the hero lay, 
ow ſhiits his ſide, impatient for the day: 
hen ſtarting up, diſconſolate he goes 

ide on the lonely beach to vent his woes. 
nere, as the ſolitary mougner raves, 
ne ruddy morning riſes 0'es the waves: 
Soon as it roſe, his furious ſteeds he join'd : 
he chariot flies, and Hector trails behind. 
nd thrice, Patroclus? round thy monument 
Was Hector dragg'd, then hurry'd to the tent. 
There ſleep at laſt o'ercomes the hero's eyes; } 
While foul in duſt th* unhonour'd carcaſe lies, { 
But not deſerted by the pitying Skies. 
For Fhœbus watch'd it with ſuperior care, 
Preſerv'd from gaping wounds, and tainting air ; 
And ignominious as it ſwept the field, 
dread o'er the ſacred corpſe his golden ſhield. 

All Heaven was mov'd, and Hermes will'd to go 
By ſtealth to ſnatch him from th' inſulting foe : 
re But Neptune this, and Pallas this denies, 

And th' unrelenting Empreſs of the ſkies : 

Eer fince that day implacable to Troy, 
What time young Paris, ſimple ſhepherd boy, 
Won by deſtructive luſt (reward obſcene) 


9 The 


he time of twelve days is employed in this book, while 
are ſpent in the truce allowed for his interment. The ſcene is partly in 


Their charms rejectediſor theJCyprian Queen, 


— 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Redemption of the body of Hector. 


he Gods deliberate about the redemption of Hector's body. Jupiter ſends Thetis to Achilles, to dif. 
poſe him for the reſtoring it; and Iris to Priam; to encourage him to go in perſon, and treat for it. 
The old king, * remonſtrances of his queen, makes ready for the journey, to which 

om Jupiter. He ſets forth in his chariot, with a waggon loaded with 
the herald. 
Their converſation on the way. Priam finds Achilles 


Mercury deſcends in the ſhape of a young man, 
the bodygof his ſoo ; Achilles, moved with compaſ - 


fion, grants his requeſt, detains hint one night in his tent, and the next morning ſends him home 
with the body. The Trojans run out to meet him. The lamentations of Frm Somme Heenda, 


the body of Hector lies in the tent of Achil- 


But when the tenth celeſtial morning broke; 

To Heaven aſſembled, thus Apollo ipoke : 
Unpitying Powers ! how oft each holy fane 

Has Hector ting'd with blood of victims flain ! 

And, can ye ſtill his cold remains purſue ? 

Still grudge his body to the Trojans' view? 

Deny to conſort, mother, ſon, and fire ? 

The laſt ſad honours of a funeral fire? 

Is then the dire Achilles all your care ? 

That.iron heart, inflexibly ſevere ; 


A lion, not a man, who ſlaughter's wide 


In ſtrength of rage and impotence of pride; 
Who haſtes to murder with a ſavage joy, 
Invades around, and breathes but to deſtroy. 
Shame is not of his ſoul; nor underſtood, 
The greateſt evil and the greateſt good. 
Still for one loſs he rages unrefign'd. 


.Repugnant to the lot of all mankind ; - 


To loſe a friend, a brether, or a ſon, 
Heaven dooms each mortal, and its will is done: 
A while they ſorrow, then diſmiſs their care; 
Fate gives the wound, and man is barn to bear. 
But this, inſatiate, the commiſſion given 
By Fate exceeds, and tempts the wrath of Heaven: 
Lo! how his rage diſhoneſt drags along F 
Hector's dead earth, inſenſible of wrong 
Brave though he be, yet, by no reaſon aw'd, 
He violates the laws of man and God. 

If equal honours by the partial Skies 
Are doom'd both heroes, (Juno thus replies) 
If Thetis ſon muſt no diſtinction know, 
Then hear, ye Gods! the Patron of the Bow. 
But Hector only boaſts a mortal claim, 
His birth deriving from a mortal dame: 
Achilles of your own #therial race 
Springs from a Goddeſs by a man's embrace 
(A Goddeſs by ourſelf to Peleus given, 
A man divine, and choſen friend of Heaven). 
To grace thoſe nuptials from the bright abode 
Yourſelves were preſent; where this minſtrel- 

God 


(Well pleas'd to ſhare the feaſt) amid the quire - 
Stood proud to hy nn, and tune his youthful lyre. 
K ij | 


Then thus the Thunderer checks th' impe- 
rial Dame: * 

Let not thy wrath the court of Heaven inflame, ( 
Their merits, not their hon ours, are the fame. 
But mine, and every God's peculiar grace, 
Hector deſerves, ot all the Trajan race: 

Still on our ſhrines his grateful offerings lax 
(The only honours men to Gods can pay); 

Nor ever from our ſmoking altar ceas'd 
The pure libation, and the holy feaſt. 

Howe'er by ſtealth to ſuatch the corple away, 

We will not : Thetis guards it night and day. 

But haſte, anc, ſummon to our courts above 

The azure Queen: let her perſuaſion move 
Her furious ſon from Priam to receive 
Tho profier'd ranſom, and the corpſe to leave. 
He added not: and Iris from the ſkies, : 
Swift as a whirlwind on the meſſage flies. 
Meteorous the face of Ocean ſweeps, 

Refulgent gliding o'er the ſable deeps, 

Between where Samos wide his foreſt ſpreads, 
And rocky Imbrus liſts its pointed heads. 6 
Down plung'd the Maid (the parted waves re- 

found); 

She plung'd, and inſtant ſhot the dark profound. 
Avwybearing death in the fallacious bait, 

From the bent angle ſinks the leaden weight; 
So paſs'd the Goddeſs through the cloſing wave, 
Where Thetis ſorrow'd in her ſacred cave: ä 
There, plac'd amidſt her melancholy train 

«The blue hair'd ſiſters of the ſacred main) 

nb ve ſhe ſat, revolving fates to come, 

And wept her godlike ſon's approaching doom. 

Then thus the Goddeſs of the painted bow, 
Ariſe ! O Thetis, from thy feats below: 

Tia Jove that ealls. And why (the dame replies) 
Calls ſove his Thetis to the fed Kies, 
dad object as I am for heavenly fight? 
Ab, may my ſorrovs ever ſhun the light! 
Howe'er, be Heaven's almighty Sire obey d 
Abe ſpake, and veil'd her head in ſable ſhade, 
Which flowing. long, her graceful perſon clad; 
And forth ſhe pac'd, majeſtically ſad. 5 
Then through the world of waters they 
The way fanden led) to upper air. 
he dee ps dividing, o'er the coaſt they riſe, 
And touch with momentary flight the ſkies, 
There in the lightning's blaze the Sire they found, 
And all the Gods in ſhining ſynod rounxc. 
"Thetis approach'd with ahguiſh in her face 
Minerva, riſing, gave the Mourner place); 
'n Juno fought her ſorrows to conſole, 
And offer'd from her hand the neQtar-bow! : 
She taſted, and refign'd it: then began 
"The fzcred Sire of Gods and mortal man: 

Thou com'ſt, fair Thetis, but with grief o'ercaſt; 
Materval ſorrows ; long, ah long to laft ! 
$Suthce, we know and we partake thy cares: 

But Field to Fate, and hear what Jove declares. 

Nine days are paſt, ſince all the court above 

In Hector's cauſe have moy'd the ear of Joye ; 

*T wes voted, Hermes from his godlike foe 

Zy ſtealth ſhould bear him, but we will'd not ſo: 

We will, thy ſon himſelf the corpſe reſtore, 

And to his conqueſt add this glory more. 

Then hie thee to him, and our mandate bear; 

Tell tim he tempts the wrath of Heaven too far: 
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| Nor let him more (our anger if he dread) 
Vent his mad on the facred dead: 
But yield to ranſom and the father's prayer. 
The mournful father, Iris ſhall prepare, 
With gifts to ſue; and offer to his hands 
Whate'er his honour aſks, or heart demands. 
His word the filver-footed Queen attends, 
And from Olympus' ſnowy tops deſcends. | 
Arriv'c ſhe heard the voice of loud lament, 
And echoing groans that ſhook the loity tent, 


| His friends prepare the victim, and diſpoſe 


| Repaſt unheeded, while he vents his woes; 
The Goddeſs ſeats her by her penſi ve fon, 
She preſt his hand, and tender thus begun: 

| How long, unhappy ! ſhall thy ſorrows flow; 


| And thy heart waſte with life-conſuming wee; 


| Mindlets of fobd, or love, whoſe pleaſing reign 
Soothes weary life, and ſoſtens human pain 


| © ſnatch the moments yet within thy power; 
| Not long to live, indulge the amorous hour! 

| Lo! Jove himſelf (for Jove's command I ben) 
Forbids to tempt the wrath of Heaven too far, 


No longer then (his fury if thou dread) 
Detain the relicks of great Hector dead; 


But yield to ranſom, and reſtere the ſlain. 
To whom Achilles: Be the ranſom given, 
And we ſubmit, fince ſuch the will of Heaven 

While thus they commun d, from th' Oh 
pian bowers | 
Tove orders Iris to the Trojan towers : 
| Haſte, winged Goddaſs to the ſacred town, 
And urge her monarch to redeem his ſon ;' 
Alone, the Ilian ramparts let him leave, 
And bear what ftern Achilles may receive: 
| Alone, for ſo we will: no Trojan near; 
Except, to place the dead with decent care, 
| Some aged herald, who, with gentle hand, 
May the flow mules and funeral ear command, 
Nor let him death, nor let him danger, dread, 
Safe through the foe by our protection led: 
Him Hermes to Achilles ſhall convey, 
| Guard of his life, and partner of his way. 
Fierce as he is, Achilles' ſelf ſhall ſpare ' 
His age, nor touch one venerable hair, 
Some thought there muſt be in a ſoul ſo brane, 
Some ſenſe of duty, ſome defire to fave. 
Then down her bow the winged lris drives, 
And ſwift at Priam's mourntul court arrives; 
Where the ſad ſons beſide their father's throne 


; 


Sate bath'd in tears, and anſwer'd groan with yrs 


And al} amidſt them lay the hoary fire, 


| (Sad ſcene of woe} his face, his wrapt attire, 


| ConceaP from fight; with frantic hands he fyre 
A ſhower of athes o'er his neck and head. 
From room to room his penſive daughters roam 


+} Whole fhrieks and clamours fill the vaulted dom 
I Mindful of thoſe, who, late their pride and 


Lie pale and breathleſs round the fields of 


| Before the king ſove's meſſenger appears, 
And thus, in whiſpers, greets his trembling eu. 


Fear not, oh father! no ill news I bear; 

From Jove'I come, Jove makes thee ſtill his 
For Hector's ſake theſe walls he bids ther lei 
And bear what ſtern Achilles may receive: 
Alone, for ſo he wills: no Trojan uear, ' 


Except, to place the dead with decent care, 


Nor vent on ſenſeleſs earth thy vengeance vain; 
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ame aged herald, an with gentle hand, 
ay the low mules and funerat car command. 
or ſhalt thou, death, nor ſhalt thou danger, dread; 
afe through the foe by his protetion led: 
nee Hermes to Pelides hall convey, 

uard of thy life, and partner of thy way. 

erce as he is, Achilles“ ſelf ſha]l ſpare 
Thy age, nor touch one venerable hair; 
tome thought there muſt be, in a ſoul ſo brave, 
dome ſenſe of duty, ſome deſire to ſave. | 
She ſpoke, and vaniſh'd. Priam bids prepare 
is gentle mules, and harneſs to the car; 
Fhere, for the giſts, a poliſh'd caſket lay; 

is pious ſons the king's command obey. 
Then paſs'd the monarch to his bridal-room, 
Vhers cedar-bexms the lofty roofs perſume, 
and where the treaſures of his empire lay; 
hen eall'd his queen, and thus began to ſay : 
Unhappy caufort of a. king diftreit ! 
partake the troubles of thy huſband's breaſt : 
| ſaw deſcend the meſſenger of Jove, 
Vho bids me try Achilles“ mind to move; 
Forſake theſe ramparts, and with gifts obtain 

he :orpſe of Hector, at yon navy, lain. 
Tell me thy thought : my heart impels to go 
hrough hoſtile camps, and bears me to the foe. 
The hoary monarch thus. Her piercing crics 
ad Hecuba renews, and then replies: 
Ah! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind? 
And where the prudence now, that aw'd man- 

kind ; known; 

Through Phrygia once, and foreign regions 
Now all confus'd, diſtracted, overthrown? 
Singly to paſs througb hofts of foes! to face 
(Oh heart of ſteel) ! the murderer of thy race ! 
To view that deathful eye, and wander o'er 
Thoſe hands, yet red with Hector's noble gore 
Alas! my Lord! he knows not how to ſpare, 
And what his mercy, thy flain ſons declare; 
do brave! io many tallen ! To calm his rage, 
Vain were thy dignity, and vain thy age. 
No---pent in this ſad palace, let us give 
To grief, the wretched days we have to live. 
Still, ſtill for Hector let our ſorrows flow, 
Born to his own and to his parents woe 
Doom'd, from the hour his luckleſs life be 
To dogs, to vultures, ahd to Peleus' ſon ! 
Oh! in his deareſt blood might I allay 
My rage, and theſe barbarities repay ! 
For ah ! could Hector merit thus, whoſe breath 
Expir'd not meanly in unactive death? 
He pour'd his lateſt blond in manly fight, 
And fell a hero in his country's right, 

Seek not to ſtay me, nor my ſoul affright 
With words of omen, like a bird of night 
(Reply'd, unmov'd, the venerable man). 4 
"Tis Heaven commands me, and you urge in vain. 
Had any mortal voice th' injunction laid, 
Nor augur, prieſt, or ſeer, had been obey'd, 
A prefent Goddeſs brought the bigh command, 
I ſaw, I heard her, and the word ſhall Rand. 
Igo, ye Gods! obedient to your call: 
If in yon camp your powers have doom'd my fall, 
Content=--By the ſame hand let me expire 


Add to the flaughter'd ſon the wretched fire ! 


One cold embrace at laſt may be allow'd, - 


And my laſt tears flow mingled with his blood ! 
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From forth his opet'd ſtores, this ſaid, he drew 
Twelve coſtly carpets of refulgent hue, 

As many ve{ts, as many tanfles told, 

And twelve fair veils and garments ſti with gold. 
Two tripods next, and twice two chetgers, ſhine, 
With ten pure talents from the richeſt mine ; 
And laſt a large well-labour'd bawel had place, 
(The pledge of treaties once with friendly Thrace). 
Seem'd all too mean the ſtores he could employ, 
For one laſt look to buy him back to Troy : 

Lo! the ſad father, frantic with his pain, 
Around him furious drives his menial train : 

In vain each ſlave with dutedus care attends, 
Each office hurts him, and each face offends. 
What make ye here? officivus crowds ! (he cries) 
Hence] vor obtrude your anguiſh on my eyes. 
Have ye no griefs at home to fix you there; 

Am I the only object of deſpair? 

Am I become my people's common ſow, 

Set up by Jove your ſpectacle of woe? 

No, you muſt fee! him too ; yourſelves muſt fall : 
The fame ſtern God to ruin gives you all: 

Nor is great Hector loſt by me alone; 

Your ſole defence, your guardian Power, is gone; 
I ſee your blood the felds of Phrygia drown, 

1 ſee the ruins of your ſmoking town! 

O ſend me, Gods! ere that fad day ſhall come, 
A willing ghoſt to Pluto's dreary dome |! 

He ſaid, and feebly drives his friends away: 
The ſorrowing friends his frantic rage obey. 
Next on his ſons his erring fury falls, 

Polites, Paris, Agathon, he calls; 

His threats Deiphodus and Dius bear, 
Hippothoũs, Pammor,, Helenus the ſeer, : 
And generous Antiphon : for yet theſe nine 
Surviv'd, fad relicks of his numerous line : 

Inglorious ſons, of an unhappy fire ! 

Why did not all in Heui's cauſe expire? , 
Wietch that I am ! my braveſt offspring ſtsin, 
You, the diſgrace of Priam's houſe, remain 
Neſtor the brave, renown'd in ranks of war, 
With Troileus, dieadful on his ruſhing car, 

And laſt great Hector, more than man divine, 
For ſure. he ſeem'd not of terreſtial line | 
All thoſe relentleſs Mars untimely flew, 

And left me theſe, a ſoft and ſervile crew, 
Whoſe days the feaſt and wanton dance employ, 
Gluttons and flatterers, the contempt of Troy ! 
Why teach ye not my rapid wheels to run, 

And ſpeed my journey to redeem my fon? 

The ſons their father's wretched age revere, 
Forgive his anger, and produce the car. 
High on the ſeat the cabinet they bind: 

The new-made car with ſolid beauty ſhin'd ; 
Box was the yoke, emboſs'd with coſtly pains, 
And hung with ringlets to receive the reins; 
Nine cubits lor g, the traces fwept the ground; 
Theſe to the chariot's poliſh'd pole they bound, 
Then fixt a ring the running reins ro guide, 

And cloſe beneath the gather'd_ ends were ty'd, 
Next with the gifts (the price of Hector ſlain) 
The ſad attendants load the groaning wain ; 5 
Laſt, to the yoke the well-match'd mules they 

f bring | 
(The gift of Myſia to the Trojan king). 
But the fair hories, long his darling care. 
Himſelt receiv'd, and harneſs d to his car: 
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Griev'd as he was, he not this taſk deny'd : 
The hoary herald help'd him, at his fide. 
While careful theſe the gentle courſers join'd, 
Sad Hecuba approach'd with anxious mind ; 
A golden bowl that foam'd with fragrant wine, 
(Libation deſtin'd to the Power divine) 
Held in her right, before the ſteeds ſhe ſtands, 
And thus conſigns it to the monarch's hands: 
Take this, and pour to Jove; that, ſafe from 
harms, 235 
His grace reſtore thee to our roof and arms. 
Since, victor of thy fears, and ſlighting mine, 
Heaven, or thy foul; inſpire this bold deſign: 
Pray to that God, who high on Ida's brow 
Surveys thy deſolated realms below, 
His winged meſſenger to ſend from high, 
And lead thy way with heavenly augury: 
Let the ſtrong ſovereign of the plumy race 
Tower on the right of yon ztherial ſpace. 
That fign beheld, and ſtrengthen'd from above, 
Boldly purſue the journey mark'd by Jove ; 
But if the God his augury denies, 
Suppreſs thy impulſe, nor reject advice. 
*Tis juſt (ſaid Priam, to the Sire above) 
To rails our hands; for who ſo good as Jove ? 
He ſpoke, and bade th' attendant handmaid bring 
The pureſt water of the living ſpring 
aus ready hands the ewer and baſon held); 
en took the golden cup his queen had fill'd ; 
On the mid pavement pours the roſy wine, 
Uplifts his eyes, and calls the Power divine : 
Oh firſt, and greateſt ! Heaven's imperial Lord! 
On lofty Ida's holy hill ador'd ! | 
To ftern Achilles now direct my ways, 
And teach him mercy when a father prays; 
If ſuch thy will, diſpatch from yonder ſky 
Thy ſacred bird, celeſtial augury ! 
Let the ſtrong ſovereign of the plumy race 
Tower on the right of yon ætherial ſpace : 
So ſhall thy ſuppliant, ſtrengthen'd from above, 
Fearleſs purſue the journey mark'd by Jove. 
ove heard his prayer, and from the throne on 
Diſpatch'd his bird, celeſtial au ! {high 
The ſwift-wing'd chacer ef the feather'd game, 
And known to Gods by Perenos' lofty name. 
Wide as appears ſome palace- gate diſplay'd, 
So broad, his pinions ſtretch'd their ample ſhade, 
As ſtooping dexter with reſounding wings 
Th' imperial bird deſcends in airy rings. 
A dawn of joy in every face appears; 
The mourning matron dries her timorous tears; 
Swift on his car th* impatient monarch ſprung; 
The brazen portal in his paſſage rung. 
The mules preceding draw the loaded wain, 
Charg'd with the gifts: Idæus holds the rein: 
The king himſelf his gentle ſteeds controls, 
And through ſurrounding friends the chariot rolls. 
On his ſlow wheels the following people wait, 
Mourn at each ſtep, and give him up to Fate; 
With hands uplifted, eye him as he paſt, 
And gaz d upon him as they gaz'd their laſt. 
Now forward fares the father on his way, 
Through the lone fields, and back to Ilion they. 
Great — beheld him as he croſt the plain, 
And felt the woes of miſerable man. 
N thus to Hermes: Thou whoſe conſtant cares 
ſucceur mortals, and attend their prayers ; 
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Behold an object to thy charge conſign'd: 

If ever pity touch'd thee for mankind, 

Go, guard the fire ; th' obſerving foe prevent, 

And ſafe conduct him to Achilles' tent. 

The God obeys, his golden pinions binds, 
And mounts incumbent on the wings of wind 

That high, through fields of air, his flight ſuſty 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs may 

Then graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 

Or in ſoft flumbers ſeals the wakeful eye; 

Thus arm'd, ſwift Hermey ſteers his airy way, 

And ſtoops on Helleſpont's reſounding ſea. 

A beauteous youth, majeſtic and divine, 

He ſeem'd; fair offspring of ſome princely line? 
Now twilight-veil'd the glaring face of day, 
And clad the duſky fields in ſober gray ; 
What time the herald and the hoary king 
(Their chariots ſtopping at the ſilver ſpring, 
That circling Ilus“ ancient marble flows) 
Allow'd their'mules and ſteeds a ſhort repoſe, 
Through the dim ſhade the herald firſt elpies 

| A man's approach, and thus to Priam cries: 

I mark ſome foe's advance : O king ! beware; 

This hard adventure claims thy utmoſt care: 

For, much I fear, deſtruction hovers nigh : 

Our ftate aſks counſel. Is it beſt to fly? 

Or, old and helpleſs, at his feet to fall, 

(Two wretched ſuppliants) and for mercy call? 

Th' afflicted monarch ſhiver'd with deſpair; 
Pale grew his face, and upright ſtood his hair; 
Sunk was his heart ; his colour went and came; 
A ſudden trembling ſhook his aged frame: 
When Hermes, greeting, touch'd his royal hand, 
And gently thus accoſts with kind demand: 

Say whither, father! when each mortal fight 
Is ſeal'd in fleep, thou wander*ſt through th 

night? 

** thy mules and ſteeds the plains along 

Through Grecian foes, ſo numerous and ſo {trong! 

What could'ſt thou hope, ſhould theſe thy treaſury 

view; | 

' Theſe, who with endleſs hate thy race purſue? 

For what defence, alas! could'f thou provide; 

Thyſelf not young, a weak old man thy py 
Yet ſuffer not thy ſoul to fink with dread: 
From me no harm ſhall touch thy reverend hea; 
From Greece I'll guard thee too; for in th 

lines 

The living image of my father ſhines. 

Thy words, that ſpeak benevolence of mind, 
Are true, my ſon! (the godlike fire rejoin'd) 
Great are my hazards ; but the Gods ſurvey 
My tteps, and ſend thee, guardian of my way. 
Hail, and be bleſt ! for ſcarce of mortal kind 
Appear thy form, thy feature, and thy mind. 

Nor true are all thy words, nor erring wide 

(The ſacred: meſſenger of Heaven reply'd) ; 

But ſay, convey'ſt thou through the lonely plaiz 
What yet moſt precious of thy tore remains, 

Fo lodge in ſafety with ſome friendly hand: 

Prepar'd, perchance, to leave thy native land! 

Or fly' thou now ?--.What hopes can Troy . 

tain; | 

Thy matchleſs ſon, her guard and glory, lain? 

The king, alarm'd: Say what, and when 

thou art, | 


Who ſearch the ſorrows of a parent's heart, 


d:. A know ſo well how godlike Hector dy'd? _ 
hus Priam ſpoke ; and Hermes thus reply'd: - 

event, You tempt me, father, and with pity touch: 
n this ſad ſubject you enquire too much. 

nds, ft have theſe eyes that godlike Hector view'd 

wi n glorious fight, with Grecian blood embrued : 
ſaw him _— like Jove, his flames he toſt 

eſs mas n thouſand ſhips, and wither'd half an hoſt : 

ro fly, av, but help'd not: ſtern Achilles' ire 

7 orbade aſſiſtance, and enjoy d the fire. 


, or him 1 ſerve, of Myrmidonian race; 


way f \ | : 

a. dne ſhip convey d us from our native place; 
olyor is my fire, an honour'd name, 

y lines Did like thyſelf, and not unknown to fame: 

ay, df ſeven his ſons, by whom the lot was caſt 


o ſerve our prince, it fell on me, the laſt. 
, o watch this quarter my adventure falls: 
or with the morn the Greeks attack your walls: 


) 

6 leepleſs they ſit, impatient to engage, 

oſe. d ſcarce their rulers check their martial rage. 

pies If then thou art of ſtern Pelides' train 

s: The mournful monarch thus rejoin'd again) 

are: h, tell me truly, where, oh ! where are laid 

re: My ſen's dear relicks? what befalls him dead ? 
ave dogs diſmember'd (on the naked plains) 

r yet unmangled reſt his cold remains? | 

O favour'd of the Skies! thus anſwer'd then 

call e Power that mediates between Gods and men) 

air: or dogs nor vultures have thy Hector rent, 

air; But whole he lies, neglected in the tent; 

ame: his the twelfth evening fince he reſted there; 

" WW atouch'd by worms, untainted by the air. 

hand, till as Aurora's ruddy beam is ſpread, 

1 Round his friend's tomb Achilles drags the dead: 

figkt Net undisfigur'd, or in limb or face, 

oh tl freſh he lies, with every living grace, 


lajeſtical in death] No ſtains are found 

Der all the corpſe, and clos'd is every wound; 

Though many a wound they gave. Some hea- 

venly care, 

dome hand divine, preſerves him ever fair: 

r all the hoſt of heaven, to whom he led 

life ſo grateful, ſtill regard him dead. 

Thus ſpoke to Priam the celeſtial guide ! 

And joyful thus the royal fire reply'd : 

bleſt is the man who pays the Gods above 

The conſtant tribute of reſpect and love; 

Whoſe who inhabit the Olympian bower 

y ſon forgot not, in exalted power ; 

nd Heaven, that Every virtue bears in mind, 

Vn to the aſhes of the juſt, is kind. 

But thou, oh generous youth ! this goblet take; 

\ pledge of gratitude, for Hector's fake; 

ind, while the favouring Gods our ſteps ſurvey, 

dale to Pelides* tent conduct my way. 

To whom the latent God : O King forbear 

0 tempt my youth, for apt is youth to err : 

But can I, abſent from my prince's ſight; 

ake gifts in ſecret, that muſt ſhut, the light? 
at from our maſter's intereſt thus we draw; 

bs but a licens'd theft that *ſcapes the law. 
elpecting him, my ſoul abjutes th* offence ; 

nd, as the crime, I dread the conſequence. 

Thee, far as Argos, pleas'd I could convey ; 
uard of thy life, and partner of thy way: 

On thee attend, thy ſafety to maintain, 

der pathleſs foreſts, or the roaring Main. 
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He ſaid, then took the chariot at the bound, 
And ſnatch'd the reins, and whirl'd the laſh 
around ! 
Before thꝰ inſpiring God, that urg'd them on, 
The courſers fly, with ſpirit not their own. 
And now they reach'd the naval walls; and found 
The guards repaſting, while the bowls go round: 
On theſe the virtue of his wand he tries, | 
And pours deep ſlumber on their watchful eyes { 
Then heav'd the maſly gates; remov'd the bars, 
And o'er the trenches led the rolling cars. 
Unſeen, through all the hoſtile camp they went, 
And now approach'd Pelides' lofty tent. 3 
Of fir the roof was rais'd, and cover'd o'er 
With reeds collected from the marſhy ſhore ; 
And, fenc'd with paliſades, a hall of ſtate, 

(The work bf ſoldiers) where the hero fate. 
Large was the door, whoſe well. compacted 
ſtrength 8 

A ſolid pine- tree barr'd, of wondrous length; 
Scarce three ſtrong Greeks could lift its mighty 
But great Achilles ſingly clos'd the gate. [weight, 


This Hermes (ſuch the power of Gods !) ſet wide; 
Then ſwift alighted the celeſtial guide, | 
And thus reveal'd---Hear, prince ! and underſtand 
Thou ow'ſt thy guidance to no mortal hand: 
Hermes I am, deſcended from above. | 
The King of arts, the Meſſenger of Jove. 
Farewell: to ſhun Achilles“ 8 I fly; | 
Uncommon are ſuch favours of the Sky, | & 
Nor ſtand confeſt to frail mortality. | 
Now fearleſs enter, and prefer thy prayers; 
Adjure him by his father's filver hairs, 
His ſon, his mother ! urge him to beſtow : 
Whatever pity that ſtern heart can know. __ 
Thus having ſaid, he vaniſh'd from his eyes, 
And in a moment ſhot intd the ſkies: 1 
The king, confirm'd from heaven, alighted there, 
And left his aged herald on the car. 
With ſolemn pace through various rooms he went, 
And found Achilles in his inner tent : 
There ſute the hero; Alcimus the brave; 
And great Automedon, attendance gave: 
Theſe ſerv'd his perſon at the royal feaſt : 
Around, at awful diſtance, ſtood the reſt. 
Unſeen by theſe, the king his entry made; 
And, proſtrate now before Achilles laid, 
Sudden (a venerable fight) appears; N 
Embrac'd his knees, and bath'd his hands in tears; 
Thoſe direful hands his kiſſes preis'd; embrued 
Ev'n with the beſt, the deareſt of his blood 
As when a wretch (who, conſcious of his crime, 
Purſued for murder, flies his native clime) 
Juſt gains ſome frontier, breathleſs, pale, amaz'd ! 
All gaze, all wonder: thus Achilles gaz d: ! 


| Thus ſtood th' attendants ſtupid with ſurpriſe ; 


All mute, yet ſeeni'd to queſtion with their eyes: 
Each look'd on other, none the filence broke, 
Till thus at laſt the kingly ſuppliant ſpoke : 

Ah think, thou favour'd of the Powers divine 
Think of thy father's age; and pity mide ! 

In me, that father's reverend image trace, 

Thoſe filver hairs, that venerable tace; . 

His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perſon, ſee ! 

In all my equal, but in miſery ! 


| Yet now, perhaps, ſome turn of human fats 


Expels him helpleſs from his ** 1 
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Think, from ſome powerſul foe thou ſee'ſt him fly, 
And beg protection with a feeble cry. 
Yet ſtill one comfort in his foul may riſe; 
He hcars his fon ſtill lives to glad his eyes; 
And, hearing, ſtill may hope a better day 
May ſend him thee, to chaſe that foe away. 
No comfort to my griets, no hopes, remain: 
The beſt, the braveſt, of my ſons are ſlain ! 
Yet what a race! ere Greece to Ilion came, 
The pledge of many a lov'd and loving dame! 
Ninetecen one mother bore— Dead, all are dead 
How oft, alas! has wretched Priam bled! 
Still one was leit, their lois to recompenſe: 
His father's hope, his country's laſt defence. 
Him too thy rage has ſlain ! beneath thy ſteel, 
Unhappy, in his country's cauſe he fell! 
For um, through hoſtile camps I bend my way, 
For him, thus proſtrate at thy teet I lay; 
Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath I bear ; 
© hear the wretched, and the Gods revere ! 
Think of thy father, and this face behold ! 
See him in me, as helpleſs and as old! 
Though not ſo wretched : there he yields to me, 
The brit of men in ſovereign miſery! 
Thus forc'd to kneel, thus groveling to embrace 
Ihe ſcourge aud ruin of my realm and race: 
Suppliant my childrens murderer to implore, 
And kiſs thoſe hands yet reeking with their gore: 
- Thefe words ſoft pity in the chief inſpire, 
Touch'd with the dear remembrance of his fire. 
Then with bis hand (as proftrate ſtill he lay) 
old man's cheek he gently turn'd away. 
Now each by turns indulg'd the guſh of woe; 
And now the mingled tides together flow : 
This low on earth, that gently bending o'er, 
A father one, and one a ſon, deplore : 
But great Achilles different paſſions rend, 
And now his fire he monrns, and now his friend. 
Th' infectious ſoftneſs through the heroes ran; 
Oue univerſal ſolemn ſhower began; 
*i hey bore as heroes, but they felt as man. 
atiate at length with unavailing woes, 
From the high throne divine Achilles role ; 
The reverend monarch by the hand he rais'd ; 
On his white beard and form majeſtic gaz d, 
Not unrelenting : then ſerene began 
With words to ſoothe the miſerable man: 
; Alas! what weight of anguiſh haſt thou known 
Unhappy prince ! thus guardlefs and alone 
*; © pals through foes, and thus undaunted face 
"the man whote fury has deſtroy'd thy race ! 
Heaven ſure has arm'd the with a heart of ſteel, 
A ſtrength proportion'd to the woes you feel. 
Riſe then: let reaſon mitigate our care: 
Jo mourn, avails not; man is born to bear. 
Such is. alas! the Gods! ſevere decree ? 
They, only they, are bleft, and only free. 
"Two urns ct 2rpk high throne have ever ſtood, 
The ſource of evil one, and one of good; 
From thence the cup of mortal man he. fills, 
Bleſlings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ills; 
To molt, he mingles both: the wreteh decreed 
To tafte the bad, unmix d, is curſt indeed; 
Purſued by wrongs, by meagre famine driven, 
He wanders, outcaſt both of earth and heaven. 
Ihe happieſt, taſte not happineſs ſincere; 
but nud the cordial draught is dafl. d wich care. 


—— 
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| Ceale ; leſt, neglectful of high Jove's command, 
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Io fall untimely in a foreign land. 


_ | Oh, give me Hector! to my eyes reſtore 


1 Antomedon and Alcimus attend 


| (Great Hector's ranſom) from the poliſh'd car. 


1. Apart from Priam ; leſt th* unhappy fire, 


This done, the garments o'er the corpſe tit 


He groans, and calls on lov'd Patroclus' ſhade; 


Who more than Peleus ſlone in wealthand pore! 
What tiars concurring bleſt his natal hour 

A realm, a Goddeſs to his wiſhes given; 
Grac'd by the Gods with all the pit of Heam 
One evil, yet, o'ertakes his lareſt day : 

No race ſucceding to imperial ſway ; 

An only ſon ; and he (alas!) ordain'd 


See him, in Troy, the pious care decline 
Of his weak age, to live the curſe of thine} 
Thou too, old man, baſt happier days beheld; 
In riches once, in children once excell'd ; 
Extended Phrygia own'd thy ample reign, 
And all fair Leſbos* bliſsful ſeats contain, 
And all wide Helleſpont's unmeaſur'd main. 
But fince the God his hand has pleas'd to tum 
And fill thy meaſure from his bitter urn, 
What fees the ſun, but hapleſs heroes? falls? 
War and the blood of men ſurround thy walls 
What muſt be, muſt be. Bear thy lot, nor ſte 
Theſe unavailing ſorrows o'er the dead; 
Thou cauſt not call him from the Stygian hor, 
But thou, alas ! may'ſt live, to ſuffer more! 
To whom the king: Oh, favour'd of the Skies 
Here let me grow to earth! ſince Hector lies 
On the bare beach depriv'd of obſequies. 


His corpſe, and take the gifts: I aſk no more. 
Thou, as thou may'ſt; theſe boundleſs ſtores en 
Safe may'ſt thou fail, and turn thy wrath 
So ſhall thy pity and forbearance give [Tm 
A weak old man to fee the light and live! 
Move me no more! (Achilles thus replies, 
While kindling anger ſparkled in his eyes); 
Nor ſeek by tears my ſteady foul to bend; 
To yield the Hector, I myſelf intend :; 
For know, from Jove my Goddeſs-mother cam 
(Old Ocean's daughter, filver-footed dame); 
Nor com'tt thou but by Heaven: nor com'ſt ala 
Some God impels with courage not thy own: 
No human hand the weighty gates unbarr'd, 
Nor could the boldeſt of out youth have dar'd 1 
To paſs our out-works, or elude the guard. } 


I ſhow thee, king! thou tread'ſ on hoſtile land 
Releaſe my knees, thy ſuppliant arts give o'er, 
And ſhake the Pap of my ſoul no more. 
The fire obey'd him, trembling and o'er-aw' 
Achilles, like a lion, ruſh'd abroad; a 


(Whom moſt he honour'd ſince He loſt his friend) 
Theſe to unyoke the mules and horſes went, 
And led the hoary herald to the tent; 

Next heap'd on high the numerous preſents ben 


Two ſplendid mantles, and a carpet ſpread, 
They leave, to cover and inwrap the dead. 
Then call the handmaids, with aſſiſtant toil 
To waſh the body and anoint with oil, 


Provok'd to paſſion, once more rouſe to ire 
The ſtern Pelides; and nor ſacred age, (tit 
Nor Jove's command, ſhould check the riluy 


Achilles lifts it to the funeral bed:  {fprew 
Then, while the body on the car they laid, 
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ore a that yloom which ne ver light muſt know, 

(by by Aches — touch the ghoſts below: 
friend ! forgive me, that I thus tulfil £ 

len Reſtoring Hector) Heaven's unqueſtion'd will. 


he gifts the father gave, be ever thine, 

o grace thy manes, and adorn thy ſhrine, 

He ſaid, and, entering, took his ſeat of ſtate, 
here full before him reverend Priam fate : 

o whom, compos'd, the godlike chief begun— 
>! to thy prayer reſtor'd, thy breathleſs ſon; 
ended on the funeral couch he lies; 

And, ſoon as morning paints the eaſtern ſkies, 
he ſight is granted ta thy longing eyes. 

zut now the peaceful hours of tacred night 
demand refection, and to reſt invite: | 
tor thou, O father! thus conſum'd with woe, 
he common cares that nouriſh life forego. 


g? ot thus did Niobe, of form divine, 
als! parent once, whoſe ſorrows equall'd thine : 
r ſhe ix youthful ſons, as many blooming maids, 

n one ſad day beheld the Stygian ſhades ; 
ſhors, heſe by Apollo's filver bow were lain, 


'hoſe Cynthia's arrows ftretch'd upon the plain: 
o was her pride chaſtis'd by wrath divine, 
ho match'd her own with bright Latona's 


line 
But two the Goddeſs, twelve the queen enjoy'd: 
hoſe boaſted twelve th' avenging two deſtroy'd. 
teep'd in their blood, and in the duſt outſpread, 
ine days, neglected, lay expos'd the dead; 
one by to weep them, to ihhume them none 
For Jove had turn'd the nation all to ſtone) : 
he Gods themſelves at length, relenting, gave 
h' unhappy race the honours of a grave. 
Herſelf a rock (for ſuch was Heaven's high will) 


cant here round the bed whence Acheloũs ſprings, 
e); he watery Fairies dance in mazy rings, 
ſt al here high on Sipylus's ſhaggy brow, 


She-ſtands, her own ſad monument of woe ; 

he rock for ever laſts, the tears for ever flow. 
Such griefs, O king! have other parents known: 
Remember theirs, and mitigate thy own. 

he care of Heaven thy Hector has appcar'd, 
or ſhall he lie unwept and uninterr'd ; 

don may thy aged cheeks in tears be drown'd, 
And all the eyes of Ilion ſtream around. 

He ſaid, and, riſing, choſe the victim ewe 
With ſilver fleece, which his attendants ſlew. 
The limbs they fever from the reeking hide, 
With ſkill prepare them, and in parts divide: 
Each on the coals the ſeparate morſeis Jays, 
And, haſty, ſnatehes from the riſing blaze. 
With bread the glittering caniſters they load, 
Which round the board Automedon beftow'd : 
The chief himſelf to each his portion plac'd, 
And each indulging ſhar'd in ſweet repaſt. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 
The wondering hero eyes his royal gueſt: 

No leſs the royal gueſt the hero eyes, 

His godlike aſpect and majeſtic fize ; 

Here: youthful grace and noble fire engage; 
And there, the mild benevolence of age. 

Thus gazing long, the ſilence neither broke, 
(A ſolemn ſcene !) at length the father ſpoke : 
Permit me now, belov'd of fove ! to ſteep 

My careful temples in the dew of fleep 1 


} 


hrough deſerts wild now pours a weeping rill; | 


N 


| 


Where fair Briſeis, 


{ Induſtrious Hermes only was awake, 
The king's return revolving in his mind. 
To paſs the ramparts, and the watch to blind. 
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For, fince the day tat number'd with the dead 
My hapleſs ſon, the duſt has been my bed; 

Sott ſleep a ſtranger to my weeping eyes; 

My only food my ſorrows and my fighs! 

Till now, encourag'd by the grace you give, 

I ſhare thy banquet, and conſent to live. 

With that, Achilles bade prepare the bed, 
With purple ſoft, and ſhaggy carpets ſpread; 
Forth, by the flaming lights, they bend their way, 
And place the couches, and the coverings lay. 
Then he: Now, father, fleep, but fleep not here; 
Conſult thy ſafety, and forgive my fear; 

Leſt any Argive (at this hour awakey 

To aſk our counſel, or our orders take) 
Approaching ſudden to our open'd tent, 
Perchance behold thee, and our grace 

Should ſuch report thy honour'd perſon here, 
The king of men the ranſom might defer; . 
But ſay with ſpeed, if aught of thy defire 
Remains unaſk'd ; what time the rites require 
To inter tlyy Hector? For, ſo long we ſtay 
Our ſlaughtering arm, and bid the hoſts obey. 

If then thy will permit (the monarch ſaid 
To finith all due honours to the dead, 3 
This, of thy grace accord: to thee are knows 
| The fears of lion clos'd within her town; 

And at what diſtance from our walls aſpire 
The hills of Ide, and foreſts for the fire. 
Nine days to vent our forrows Lrequeſt, 
| The tenth ſhall fee the funeral and the feaſt 
The next, to raiſe his monument be given; 


] The twelfth we war, if war be doom'd by Hea- 


ven! - ; ; 
This thy requeſt (reply'd the chief) enjoy; 
Till then, our arms ſuſpend the fall of Troy. 
Ihen gave his hand at parting, to prevent 
The old man's fears, and turn'd within the tent; 
bright in blooming charms, 
Expects her hero with deſiring arms. © 
But in the porch the king and herald reft, 
Sad dreams of care yet wandering in their breaſt, 
Now Gods and men the gifts of lleep partake z 


1 


The Power deſcending hover'd o'er his head: 
And ſteep'ſt thou, father! (thus the viſion ſaid} 
Now doſt thou fleep, when Hector is reftor'd ? 
Nor fear the Grecian foes, or Grecian lord ? 
Thy preſence here ſhould ſtern Atrides ſee, 

Thy Rill-ſurviving ſons may ſue for thee, - 
May offer all thy treaſures yet contain, 

To ſpare thy age, and offer all in vain. ' 

Wak'd with the word, the trembling fire aroſe, 
And rais'd his friend : the God before him goes; 
He joins the mules, directs them with his hand, 
And moves in filence through the hoſtile land. 
When now to Xanthus' yellow ſtream they drove 
(Xanthus, immortal progeny of Jove) 

The winged Deity forſook their view, 

And m a moment to Olympns flew. 

Now ſhed Aurora round her ſaffron ray, [gay : 
Sprung through the gate of light, and gave the 
Charg'd with their mournful load, to Ilion go 
The ſage and king, majeſtically flow. | 
Caſſandra firſt beholds, From Ilion's ſpire, 


| The fad proceſſion of her hoary fire; 
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Then, as the penſive pomp advanc'd more near 
(Her breathleſs brother ſtretch'd upon the bier) 
A ſhower of tears o'erflows her beauteous eyes, 
Alarming thus all Ilion with her cries: 
Turn * your ſteps, and here your eyes em- 
ploy, 
Ye wretched daughters, and ye ſons of Troy ! 
If e'er ye ruſh'd in crowds, with vaſt delight, 
To bail your hero glorious from the fight, 
Now meet him dead, and let your ſorrows flow ! 
Your common triumph, and your common woe. 
In thronging crowds they iſſue to the plains ; 
Nor man, nor woman, in the walls remains : 
In every face the ſelf-ſame grief is ſhown ; 
And Troy ſends forth one univerſal groan. 
At Sczan's gates they meet the mourning wain, 
Hang on the wheels, and grovel round the lain. 
The wife and mother, frantic with deſpair, 
Kiſs his pale cheek, and rend their ſcatter'd hair: 
Thus wildly wailing at the gates they lay; 
And there had figh'd and ſorrow'd out the day: 
But ike Priam from the chariot roſe ; 
Forbear (he cry'd) this violence of woes, 
Firſt to the palace let the car proceed, 
Then pour your boundleſs ſorrows o'er the dead. 
The waves of people at his word divide, 
Slow rolls the #hariot through the following tide; 
Ev'n to the palace the ſad pomp they wait; 
They weep, and place him on the bed of ſtate. 
A melancholy choir attend around, _ 
With plaintive fighs, and muſic's ſolemn ſound : 
Alternately they fing, alternate flow 
Th' obedient tears, melodious in their woe. 
While deeper ſorrows groan from each full heart, 
And nature ſpeaks at every pauſe of art. . | 
Firſt to the corpſe the weeping conſort flew ; 
Around his neck her milk-white arms ſhe threw, 
And, oh, my Hector! oh, my lord! ſhe cries, 
Snatch'd in my bloom from theſe defiring eyes! 
Thou to the diſmal realms for,ever gone ! 
And I abandon'd, deſolate, alone ! 
An only ſon, once comfort of our pains, 
Sad product now of hapleſs love, remains! 
Never to manly age that ſon ſhall riſe, 
Or with encreaſing graces glad my eyes; 
For Ilion now (her great defender ſlain) 

Shall ſink a ſmoking ruin on the plain. | 
Who now protects her wives with guardian care? 
Who ſaves her infants from the rage of war? 

New hoſtile fleets muſt waft thoſe infants o'er 

(Thoſe wives muſt wait them) to a foreign ſhore ! 

Thou too, my ſon ! to barbarous climes ſhalt go, 

The ſad companions of thy mother's woe: 

Driven hence a ſlave before the victor's ſword ; 

Condemn'd to toil for ſome inhuman lord: 

Or elfe ſome Greek, whoſe father preſt the plain, 

Or ſon, or brother, by great Hector ſlain; 

In Hector's blood his vengeance ſhall enjoy, 
And hurl thee headlong from the towers of Troy. 

For thy ſtern father never ſpar'd a foe : | 

Thence all theſe tears, and all this ſcene of woe! 

Thence many evils his ſad parents bore, 

His parents many, but his conſort more. 

Why gav'ſt thou not to me thy dying hand? 

And why receiv'd net I thy laſt command ? 

Some word thou would'ſt have ſpeke, which, ſadly 

My ſoul might keep, or utter with a tear; Idear, 
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Which never, never, eould be loſt in air, 

Fix'd in my heart, and oft repeated there 
Thus to her weeping maids ſhe makes ber 
moan: X 5: 

Her weeping handmaids echo es for groan, 
The mournful mother next ſuſtains her part: 

Oh thou, the beſt, the deareſt to my heart ! 

Of all my race thou moſt by Heaven approv'd, 

And by th' Immortals ev'n in death belov'd ! 

While all my other ſons in barbarous bands 

Achilles bound, and fold to foreign lands, 

This felt no chains, but went a glorious ghoſt, 

Free and a hero, to the Stygian coaſt, 

Sentenc'd, 'tis true, by his inhuman doom, 

Thy noble corpſe was dragg'd around the tomy 

(The tomb of him thy warlike arm had lain); 

Ungenerous inſult, impotent and vain ! 

Yet glow'ſt thou freſh with every living grace; 

No mark of pain, or violence of face ; 

Roſy and fair, as Phœbus' filver bow 

Diſmiſs'd thee gently to the ſhades below 
Thus ſpoke the dame, and melted into tears, 

Sad Helen next, in pomp of grief, appears: 

Faſt from the ſhining ſluices of her eyes 

Fall the round cryſtal drops, while thus ſbe cries 
Ah, deareft friend! in whom the God's ha 

joĩn'd | 

The mildeſt manners with the braveſt mind; 

Now twice ten years (unhappy years I) are o'er 

Since Paris brought me to the Trojan ſhore; 

(O had I periſh'd ere that form divine 

Seduc'd this ſoft, this eaſy heart of mine) 

- Yet was it ne'er my fate, from thee to find 

A deed ungentle, or a word unkind : 

When others curſt the authoreſs of their woe, 


| Thy pity check'd my ſorrows in their flow : 


If ſome proud brother ey'd me with diſdain, 
Or ſcornful ſiſter with her ſweeping train; 
Thy gentle accents ſoſten'd all my pain. 
For thee I mourn ; and mourn myſelf in thee, 
The wretched ſource of all this miſery ! 
The fate I caus'd, for ever I bemoan ; 
Sad Helen has no friend, now thou art gone 
Through wks wide ſtreets abandon'd ſhall ! 
roam 

In Troy deſerted, as abhorr'd at home ! 

So ſpoke the fair, with ſorrow-ſtreaming eye! 
Diſtreſsful beauty melts each ſtander-by ; 


On all around th' infectious ſorrow grows; 


But Priam check'd the torrent as it roſe :--- 
Perform, ye Trojans ! what the rites require, 
And fell the foreſts for a funeral pyre; 
Twelve days, nor foes nor ſecret ambuſh dread; 
rants theſe honours to the dead. 

He ſpoke ; and, at his word, the Trojan trais 
Their mules and oxen harneſs to the wain, 
Pour through the gates, and, fell'd from Ida's 

crown, | 
Roll back the gather'd foreſts to the town, 
Theſe toils continue nine ſucceeding days, 
And high in air a ſylvan ſtructure raiſe; 
But when the tenth fair morn began to ſhine, 
Forth to the pile was borne the man divine, 


And plac'd aloft : while all, with ſtreaming eyes 


Beheld the flames and rolling ſmokes ariſe, 
Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With roſy luſtre ſtreak'd the dewy lawss 
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Again the mournful crowds ſurround the pyre, 


And quench with wine the yet · remaining fire. 


| 
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(Strong guards and ſpies, till all the rites were 
Watch d from the riſing to the ſetting ſun). [done 
All Troy then moves to Priam's court again, 

A ſolemn, ſilent, melancholy train: | 
Aſſembled there, from pious toil they reſt, 
And ſadly ſhar'd the laſt ſepulchral feaſt. 

Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 


And peaceful flept the mighty HeRor's ſhade. 


$ het The ſnowy bones his friends and brothers place 
(With tears collected) in a golden vaſe ; 

In, The golden vaſe in purple palls they roll'd, 

** Of ſofteſt texture, and inwrought with gold. 
Laſt o'er the urn the ſacred earth they ſpread, 

d, And rais'd the tomb, memorial of the dead F 

t 5 ö 

my 

1); 

ce; 


We have now paſſed through the Iliad, and 
ſeen the anger of Achilles, and the terrible ef- 
ſects of it, at an end: as that only was the ſub- 
iec of the poem, and the nature of epic poetry 


= would not permit our author to proceed to the 

event of the war, it may, perhaps, be acceptable 

ries: to the common reader, to give a ſhort account of 

ba; rhat happened to Troy and the chief actors in 
this poem, after the concluſion of it. 

I need not mention that Troy was taken ſoon 

after the death of Hector, by the ſtratagem of 


the wooden horſe; the particulars of which are 
deſcribed by Virgil in the ſecond book of the 


Eneis. | 

Achilles fell before Troy, by the hand of Paris, 
by the ſhot of an arrow in his heel, as Hector 
had propheſied at his death, Book xxii. 

The unfortunate Priam was killed by Pyrrhus, 
the ſon of Achilles. 

Ajax, after the death of Achilles, had a con- 
teſt with Ulyſſes for the armour of Vulcan; but, 
being defeated in his aim, he flew himſelf through 
indignation. = 
Helen, after the death of Paris, married Dei- 
phobus, his brother; and, at the taking of Troy, 
detrayed him, in order to reconcile herſelf to Me- 
nelaiis, her firſt huſband, who received her again 
into favour. 

Agamemnon, at his return, was barbarouſly 
murdered by Ægyſtus, at the inſtigation of Cly- 
temneſtra, his wife, who, in his abſence, had diſ- 
honoured his bed with Ægyſtus. | 
Diomed, after the fall of Troy, was expelled 
kis own country, and ſcarce eſcaped with life 
trom his adulterous wife Ægiale; but at laſt was 
received by Daunus in Apulia, and ſbared his 
kingdom. It is uncertain how he died. 

Neſtor lived in peace, with his children, in Py- 

his native country. 

Ulyſſes alſo, after innumerable troubles by ſea 
and land, at laſt returned in ſafety to Ithaca, 
which is the ſubje of Homer's Odyſſeys. 

I muſt end theſe remarks by diſcharging my 
duty to two of my friends, which is the more an 
indiſpenſable piece of juſtice, as the one of them 


his dying breath. 


CONCLUSION OF THE NOTES. 


will appear infinitely the greater, as the tak 
they undertook was, in its own nature, ef much 
more labour, than either pleaſure or reputation. 
The larger part of the extracts from Euftathius, 
together with ſeveral excellent obfervations, were 
ſent me by Mr. Broome: and the whole eſſay 
upon Homer was written, upon ſuch memoirs as 
J had collected, by the late Dr. Parnell, arch- + 
deacon of Clogher in Ireland: how very much 
that gentleman's friendſhip prevailed over his ge- 
nius, in detaining a writer of his ſpirit in the 
drudgery of removing the rubbiſh of paſt pedants, 
will toon appear to the world, when they ſhall 
ſee thoſe beautiful pieces of poetry, the publica- 
tion of which he left to my charge, almoſt with 


For what remains, I beg to he excuſed from 
the ceremonies of taking leave at the end of my 


work; and from embarraſſing myſelf, or others, 


with any defences or apologies about it. But, 


b ince dead: the merit of their kindneſs to me | 


inſtead of endeavouring to raiſe a vain monu- 
ment to myſelf,. of the merits or difficulties of it, 
(which muſt be left to the world, to truth, and 
to poſterity) let me leave behind me a memorial 
of my friendſhip, with one of the moſt valuable 
men, as well as fineſt writers, of my age and 
country: one who has tried, and knows by his 
own experience, how hard an undertaking it is 
to do juſtice to Homer: and one, WhO (I am 
fare) ſincerely rejoices with me at the period of 
my labours. To him, therefore, having brought 
this long work to a concluſion, I deſire to dedi- 
cate ; and to have the honour and ſatisfaction 
of placing together, in this manner, the names 
of Mr. CONGREVE, and of 

Maxcu 25.? A. POPE. - 

1720. | | 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EPIC POEM, 
and or 
THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY: 
EXTRACTED FROM BOSSV. | 


" Ky 


— —_ 


1 * 
SECT. I. 
or Tat NATURE OF EPIC POETRY. 


Tas fables of poets were originally employed in 
repreſenting the Divine Nature, according to the 
notion then conceived of it. This fttblime ſubject 
fionied the fliſt poets to be called Divines, and 
try the Language of the Gods, They divided 
the Divine Attributes into ſo many perſons ; be- 
cauſe the inſirmity of a human mind cannot ſufi- 
ciently conceive, or explain, ſo much power and 
aRioh in a ſimplicity ſo great and indivifible as 
that of God. And, perhaps, they were alſo jea- 
lous of the advantages they reaped from fuch ex- 
kellent and exalted learning, and of which they 
thought the vulgar part of mankind was not 
worthy. 
They could not defcribe the operations of this 
Almighty Cauſe, without ſpeaking at the ſame 
time of its effects: ſo that to Divinity, they add- 
ed Phyſiology ; and treated of both, without quit- 
* umbrages of their allegorical expreſſions. 
; man being the chief and the moſt noble of 
all that God produced, and nothing being ſo pro- 
per, or more uſeful to poets than this tubject ; 
they added it to the former, and treated of the 
. rine of morality after the ſame manner as 
they did that of divinity and philoſophy ; and 
from morality thus treated, is formed that kind 
of} and fable which we call Epic. 
he poets did the ſame in . tent the 
Atvines had done in divinity. But that infinite 
| variety of the actions and operations of the divine 
nature, (to which our underſtanding bears ſo (mall 
& proportion) did, as it were, force them upon 
dividing the fingle idea of the Only One God in- 


to ſeveral perſons, under the different names of 


Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and the reſt, 
And, on the other hand, the nature of moral 


philoſophy being ſuch, as never to treat of things 


in particular, but in general; the epic poets 
were obliged to unite in one ſingle idea, in one 
and the ſame perſon, and in an action which ap- 


peared ſingular, all that looked like it in different 


perſons and in various actions; which might be 
thus contained as ſo many ſpecies under their 
genus, | 


| define it thus: 


as are diſguiſed under the allegories of ſome 
a probable, diverting, and ſurpriſing mannet. 


| 


The preſence of the Deity, and the care (x 
an auguſt cauſe is io be ſuppoſed to take ab 
any action, obliges the poet to repreſent thun 
tion as great, important, and managed by kiy 
and princes. It obliges him likewile, to thi 
and ſpeak in an elevated way above the 
and in a ſtyle that may in tome ſort keep up th 
character of the divive perſons he introduces 
this end ſerve the poetical and figurative ex 
ſion, and the majeſty of the heroic verie. 

But all this, being divine and ſurpriſing, u 
quite ruin all probability; therefore the yu 
ſhould take a particular care as to that point, in 


bis chief aim is to inſtruct, and without prot 
lity any action is leſs likely to perſuade. ' ful 
Laſtly, fince precepts ought to be conciſe, u thy 
the more eafily conceived, and leſs oppreſs the u tn 
mory; and ſince nothing can be more effed on 
to this end than propoſing one ſingle idea, thi 


collecting all things ſo well together, as to 
preſent to our minds all at once; therefore th 
poets have reduced all ro one fingle action, und 
one and the fame de and in a body whd 
members and parts be homogeneous, 

What we have obſerved of the nature of t 
Epic Poem, gives us a juſt idea of it; and we 1 


„ The Epic Poem is a diſcourſe inventel 
art, to form the manners, by ſuch inſtrucii 


* important action, which is related in verſe, kt 


Ger. 
THF FABLE OF THE ILTAD. 


In every deſign which a man deliberately 
takes, the end he propoſes is the firſt thing nl 
mind, and that by which he governs the wit 
work, and all its parts: thus, fince the end of i 
Epic Poem is to regulate the manners, it is u 


this firſt view the poet ought to begin. | ma 
But there is a great difference between the f — 
loſophical and the poetical doctrine of Mane. 
The ſchoolmen content themſelves with treat" .. — 
of virtues and vices in general; the jOinftrut i, py 


they give are proper for all ſtates of people, « 


| But the poet has a nearer regard to 
+ oy 9 and the neceffitid of his own na- 
on. With this defign he makes choice of ſome 
ece of morality, the molt proper and juſt he can 

agine; and in order to preſs this home, he 
lakes leſs uſe of the force of reaſoning, than of 
e power of infinuation ; accommodating him- 
If to the particular cuſtoms and inclinations of 


is work. 

Let us now ſee how Homer has acquitted him- 
in theſe reſpects. 

He ſaw the Grecians, for whom he deſigned his 
dem, were divided into as many ſtates as they 
ad capital cities. Each was a body politic apart, 
d had its form of government independent from 
| the reſt. And yet theſe diſtinct ſtates were 
ery often obliged to unite together in one body 
gainſt their common enemies. Theſe were two 
ery different ſorts of government, ſuch as could 


| 


| thisz d in one ſingle poem, 5 
by ki The poet, therefore, has mide two diſtinct fables 
o wem. The one is for Greece in general, uns- 


d into one body, but compoſed of parts indepen- 
ent on each other ; and the other for each par- 


deace, without the former circumſtances and the 
teceſſity of being united. 
As for the firit ſort of government, in the union, 


the chief commanders. And on the other hand, 
the inevitable ruin of ſuch confederacies pro- 
ceeds from the heats, jealouſies, and ambition of 
the different leaders, and the diſcontents of ſub- 
mitting to a fingle general.” All ſorts of ſtates, 


fore nd in particular the Grecians, had dearly expe- 
n, und ienced this truth. So that the moſt” uſetul an! 


neceſſary inſtruction that could be given them, 

as, to lay before their eyes the loſs which both 
the people and the-princes muſt of neceſſity ſuffer, 
dy the 


we By 

er, 
ited Homer then has taken for the foundation of his 
rudi able this great truth: that a mifunderſtanding 
omen between princes is the ruin of their own ſtares, 
le, u. Ifing (tays he) the anger of Achilles, fo perni- 


cious to the Grecians, and the cauſe of ſo many 
* heroes deaths, occafioned by the diſcord and ſe- 
* paration of Agamemnon and that prince.“ 

But that this truth may he completely and fully 
known, there is need of a ſecoud to ſupport it. 
It is neceſfary in ſuch a deũgn, not only to repre- 
tent the confederate ſtates at firſt diſagreeing a- 
mong themſelves, and from thence unfortunate ; 
but'to ſhow the fame ftates afterwards reconciled 
and united, and of conſequence victorious. 

Let us now ſee how he has joined all theſe in 
one general action. Vx 
„Several princes independent on one another, 
„ vere united againſt a common enemy. The 
, perſon whom they had elected their general, 
, offers an affront to the moſt' valiant of all the 
conſederates. This offended” prince 4 ſo for 


ot be 1 in one maxim of morality, 


ambition, diicord, and obitinacy of the lat- 


oſe who are to be the ſubject, or the readers of 


S Md ire 


Peular ſtate, conſidered as they were in time of 


br rather iti the confederacy of many independent 
tates; experience has always made it appear, 
That nothing ſo much cauſes ſucceſs as a due | 
* ſubordination, and a right underſtanding among 


VIEW OF, THE EPIC POEM, Kc. 


— 


* 


united to the confederates, immediately 


7 
4 provoked, as to relinquiſh the union, and obſti- 
« nately refuſe to fight for the common; cauſe. 
This wiſanderſtandio gives the enemy ſuch an 
advantage, that the allies are very near quitti 
their deſign with-diſhonour, He himſelf who 
made the ſeparation, is not exempt from ſhar- 
ing the misfortune which he brought upon his 
party. For having permitted his intimate friend ' 
to ſuccour them in a great neceſſity, this friend 
is killed by the enemy's general. Thus the 
contending princes, being both made wiſer at 
their on coſt, are reconciled, and unite again: 
then this valiant prince not enly obtains the 
victory in the public cauſe, but revenges his pri- 
vate wrongs, by killing with his own hands tha 
author of the death of his friend.” ? N 
This is the firſt platform of the Poem, and the 


10 


ction which reduces into one important and uni- 


verſal action all the particulars upon which it 
turns. 

In the next place, it muſt be rendered probable 
by the circumſtances of times, places, and perſons 2 
ſome perſons muſt be ſound out, already known 
by hiſtory or otherwiſe, whom we may with pro- 
bability make the actors and perſonages of this 
fable. Homer has made choice of the fiege of 
Troy, and feign'd that this action happened there. 
To a phantom of his brain, whom he would paint 


| valiant and choleric, he has given the name of 


Achilles; that of Agamemon to his general ; that 
of Hector to the euemy's — 1; and ſo to 
the reſt, : 

Beſides, he was obliged to accommodate bim- 
ſelf to the manners, cuſtoms, and genius of the 
Greeks his auditors, the better to make them at- 
tend to the inſtruction of his poem: and to gain 
their approbation by praiſing them; ſa. that they 
might the better forgive bun the repreſentation 
of their own faults in ſome of his chief perſonages. 
He admirably diſcharges all theſe duties, by mak- 
ing thele brave pripces and thoſe victorious peo 
ple all Grecians, and the fathers of thoſe he had z 
mind to commend. 

But not being content, in a work of ſuch z 
length, to —_— only the principal point of the 
moral, and to fill up the reſt with uſeleſs orna- 
ments and foreign incidents, he extends this mo- 
ral by all its necefſary conſequences. As for in- 
ſtance, in the ſubject before us, it is not enough to 
know that à goed underſtanding ought always to 
be maintained among confederates: it is likewiſe 
of equal importance, that, if there happens any 
diviſion, care muſt be taken to keep it ſecret 
trom the enemy, that their ignorance of this ad- 
vantage may prevent their making uſe of it. And 
in the ſecond place, -when their concord is but 
counterfeit and only in appearance, one ſhould 
never preſs the enemy too eloſely ; for this would 
diſcaver the weakneſs which we ought to conceal 
from them. : 
The epiſode of Patroclus, moſt admirably fur. 
nifhes us with theſe two inſtructions, For when 
he appeared in the arms of Achilles, the Trojans, 
who took him for that prince now reconciled and 
ave 
ground, and quitted the advantages they had be- 
tore over the Greeks, But Patroclus, who ſhould 


** | 
Have been contented with this ſucceſs, preſſes 

upon Hector too boldly, and, by obliging him to 

Hght, ſoon diſcovers that it was not the true 

Achilles who was clad in his armour, but a hero 

of much inferior proweſs. So that Hector kills 
him, and, regains thoſe advantages which the 

Trojans had loſt, on the opinion that Achilles 

was reconciled. | | 


SECT. II. | 
THE FABLE OF THE ODYSSEY. 
Taz Odyſſey was not deſigned, like the Iliad, for 
ie inſtruction of all the ſtates of Greece joined 
in one body, but for each ſtate in particular. As 


a ſtate is compoſed of two parts; the head which 
commands, and the members which obey ; there 


* 


are inſtructions requiſite to both, to teach the one 


to govern, and the others to ſubmit to government. 
There are two virtues neceflary to one in 
authority ; prudence to order, and care to fee 
his orders put in execution. The prudence of a 
politician is not acquired but by a long experience 
in all ſorts of buſineſs, and by an acquaintance 
with all the different forms of governments and 
ſtates. The care of the adminiſtration ſuffers not * 
Him that has the government to rely upon others, . 
but requires his own preſence: and kings, who 
are abſent from their ſtates, are in danger of loſing , 
them, and give occafion to great diſorders 
confuſion. 
Theſe two points may be eaſily united in one 
and the ſame man. A kingz forſakes his king- 
dom to viſit the courts of ſeveral princes, where 
he learns the manners and cuſtoms of different 
nations. From hence there naturally ariſes a a 
. * vaſt number of incidents, of dangers, and of ad- 
« ventures, very uſeful for a political inſtitution. - 
On the other ſide, this ablſegge gives way to 
the diſorders which happen 11. 
and which end not till his return, whoſe pre- 
ſence only can re-eſtabliſh all things.” Thus 
the abſence of a king has the ſame effects in this 
fable, as the diviſion of the princes had in the 
Former. | 
The ſubjects have ſcarce any need but of one 
general maxim, which is, to ſuffer themſelves to 
| | Eg and to obey faithfully ; whatever 
Teaſon they may imagine againſt the orders they 
receive. It is eaſy to join this inſtruction with 
the other, by beſtowing on this wiſe and induſ- 
trious prince ſuch ſubjects, as in his abſence 
would rather follow their own judgment than 
his commands; and by demonſtrating the misfar- 
tunes which this diſobedience draws upon them, 
the evil conſequences which almoſt infallibly at- 
tend theſe particular notions, which are entirely 
Aifferent from the general idea of him who ought 


to N 
ut as it was neceſſary that the princes in the 
Tliad ſhould be choleric and quarrelſome, ſo it is 
. neceſſary in the fable of the Odyſſey that the 
<hief perſon ſhould be ſage and prudent. This 
raiſes a difficulty in the fiction; becauſe this per- 
_ ſon ought to be abſent for the two reaſons above 
mentioned, which are eſſential to the fable, and 


VIEW OF THE EPIC PezEM, AND 


is o kingdom, 


+ own ſtate. But ſpite of 


«+ witneſs of the inſolerife of his enemies, punilks 


_ #hich conſtitute the principal aim of it: but he 


cannot abſent -himſelf, without offending agi 
another maxim of equal importance, viz. That 
king ſhould upon no accounts leave his county, 

It is true, there are ſometimes ſuch neceſſity 
as ſufficiently excuſe the prudence of a politic 
in this point. But ſuch a neceſſity is a thing in, 
portant enough of itſelf to ſupply matter for ay 
ther poem, and” this multiplication of the adlin 
would be vicious. To prevent which, in the jy 
place, this neceſſity, and the departure of tþ 
hero, muſt be disjoined from the poem; and i 
the ſecond place, the hero having been obligedy 
abſent himſelf, for a reaſon antecedent to the a 
tion, and placed diſtin from the fable, he out 
not ſo far to embrace this opportunity of inſtru, 
ing himſelf, as to abſent himſelf voluntarily m 
his own government, For at this rate, his h 
ſence would be merely voluntary, and one mig 
with reaſon lay to his charge all the diſorde 
which might ariſe. 

Thus in the conſtitution of the fable he oughtrd 
to take for his action, and for the foundation d 
his poem, the departure of a prince from his on 
country nor his voluntary ſtay in any other place 
bat his return, and this return retarded agu 
his will. This is the firſt idea Homer gives ut 
it f. His hero appears at firſt in a deſolate iſlan 
fitting upon the fide of the ſea, which, with ten 
in his eyes, he looks upon as the obſtacle whit 
had ſo long oppoſed his return, and detained hin 
from viſiting his own dear country. 

And laſtly, fince this forced delay might mor 
naturally and uſually happen to ſuch as mak 
voyages by ſea; Homer has judiciouſly mak 
Choice of a prince, whoſe kingdom was in an iſlani 

Let us ſee then how he has feigned all this . 
tion, making his hero a perſon in years, becaut 
years are requiſite to inſtruct a man in prudent 
and policy. 

A prince had been obliged to forſake his n 
tive country, and to head an army of his fi- 
« jects in a foreign expedition Having glorioul 
performed this enterpriſe, he was marchig 
home again, and conducting his ſubjects tos 
the attempts, will 
* which the eagerneſs to return had inſpired bin 
he was ſtopt by the way by tempeſts for ſew 
ral years, and caft upon ſeveral countries, 0 
fering from each other in manners and govet 
ment. In theſe dangers, his companions, it 
* always following his orders, periſhed throup 
their own fault. The grandees of his county 
6 ——_— abuſe his abſence, and raiſe no (mil 


* diſorders at home. They conſume his eſtat 
* conſpire to deſtroy his ſon, would conſtrain WWW ris 
queen to accept of one of them for her huſbank ¶ mer £ 


and indulge themſelves in all violence, ſo mu 
the more, becauſe they were perſuaded he woll 
never return. But at laſt he returns, and di 
covering himſelf only to his ſan and ſome other, 
* who had continued firm to him, he is an et 


them according to their deſerts, and reſtores i 
his iſland that tranquillity and repoſe to whid 


they had been ſtrangers Tering his abſence.” 


+ Odyſſey v. y 


As the truth, which ſerves for ſoundation to 
lis fiction, is, that the abſence of a perſon from 
« own home, or his neglect of his own TO 
» cauſe of grezt diſorders: ſo the principle point 
the action, and the moſt eſſential one, is the 
ence of the hero. This fills almoſt all the poem: 
- not only this real abſence laſted ſeveral years, 
t even when the hero returned, he does not diſ- 
ver himſelf; and this prudent diſguiſe, from 
hence he reaped ſo much advantage, has the 


„ me effect upon the authors of the diſorders, and 
i q I! others who knew him not, as his real abſence 
” _ id before, fo that he is abſent as to them, till the 
. — ry moment of their puniſhment. 

. After the poet had thus compoſed his fable, and 
ly fr ined the fiction to the truth, he then makes 
N hoice of Ulyſſes, the king of the iſle of Ithaca, to 
15 naintain the character of his chief perſonage, and 
Fa ſtowed the reſt on Telemachus, Penelope, An- 


nous, and others, whonr he calls by what names 
leaſes. 

1 ſhall not here inſiſt upon the many excellent 

Ivices, which are ſo many parts and natural con- 


** quer ces of the fundamental truth; and which 
ws * poet very dexterouſly lays down in thoſe fic- 
wr on which are the epiſodes and members of the 


ntire action. Such for inſtance are theſe advices: 
ot to intrude one's ſelf into the myſteries of go- 
ernment, which the prince keeps ſecret; this is 
epreſented to us by the winds ſhut up in a bull- 
ide, which the miſerable companions of Ulyſſes 
ould needs be ſo fooliſh as to pry into: not to 
uffer one's ſelf to be led away by the ſeeming 
harms of an idle and inactive life, to which the 


2 yrens ſong invited “: not to ſuffer one's ſelf to 
1 de ſenſualized by pleaſures, like thoſe who were 
=y hanged into brutes, by Circe: and a great many 


ther points of morality neceſſary for all ſorts of 
people. 

This poem is more uſeful to the people than the 
liad, where tae ſubjects ſuffer rather by the ill 
onduct of their princes, than through their'own 
miſcarriages. But in the Odytley, it is not the 
ault of Ulyſſes that is the ruin of his ſubjects. 


to WBThis wiſe prince leaves untried no method to 
5, V1 Wnake them partakers of the benefit of his return. 
"A hus the poet in the Iliad ſays, * He fings the 


anger of Achilles, which had cauſed the death of 


es, aN 7, many Grecians;” and, on the contrary, in 
oem the Odyfley he tells his readers, That the ſub- 
— jects periſhed through their own fault.” 

ounty SECT. IV. 

» (mal 


eſtate, OF THE WNITY OF THE FABLE. 

ain BW ArtsrotTLE beſtows great encomiums upon Ho- 
bank mer for the ſimplicity of his deſign, becauſe he 
ny has included in one ſingle part all that-happened 


at the fiege of Troy- And to this he oppoſes the 
ignorance of ſome poets, who imagined that the 
unity of the fable or action was ſufficiently pre 
ſerved by the unity of the hero; and who com- 
poſed their Theſeids, Heraclids, and the like, 
wherein they only heaped up in one poem every 
thing that happened to one perſonage. 

He finds fault with thoſe poets who were for 


9 © Improba 8yrcq add fare, 


— 
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reducing the unity of the fable into the unity of the 
hero, becauſe one man may have performed ſeveral 
adventures, which is impoſſible. to reduce under 
any one general and ſimple head, This reducing 
of all things to unity and ſimplicity, is what He- 
race likewiſe makes his firſt rule, 


Denique fit quod vis fimplex duntaxat, & unum,” 


According to theſe rules, it will be allowable 
to make uſe of ſeveral fables ; or (to ſpeak more 
correctly) of ſeveral incidents, which may be di- 
vided into ſeveral fables, provided they are ſo or- 
dered, that the unity of the fable be not ſpoiled. 
This liberty is ſtill greater in the Epic Poem, be- 
cauſe it is of a larger extent, and ought to be en. 
tire and complete. 

I will explain myſelf more diſtinctly by the 
practice of Homer. | 

No doubt but one might make four diſtinct fa. 
bles out of theſe four following inſtructions. 

I. Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame party ex- 
poſes them entirely to their enemies. | 

II. Conceal your weakneſs; and you will be 
dreaded as much, as if you had none of thoſe im- 
perfections, of which they are ignorant. 

III. When your ſtrength is only feigned, and 
founded only in the opinion of others, never ven- 
ture ſo far as if your ſtrength was real. | 

IV. The more you agree together, the leſs hurt 
can your enemies do you. 

It is plain, I ſay, that each of theſe particular 
maxims might ſerve for the ground-work of a fic- 
tion, and one might make four diſtin fables out 
of them. May not one then put all theſe into 
one ſingle Epopea? Not unleſs one ſingle fable 
can be made out of all. The poet indeed may 
have ſo much ſkill as to unite all into one body, 
as members and parts, each of which taken aſun- 
der would be imperfect: and if he joins them fo, 
as that this conjunction ſhall be no hindrance at 
all to the unity and regular ſimplicity of the fa. 
ble. This is what Homer has done with ſuch 
ſucceſs in the compoſition of the Iliad. 

1. The diviſion between Achilles and his allies 
tended to the ruin of their deſigns. 2. Patroclus 
comes to their relief in the armour of this hero, 
and Hector retreats. 3. But this young man puſh- 
ing the advantage which his diſguiſe gave him, 
too far, ventures to engage with Hector himſelf; 
but not being maſter ot Achilles' ſtrength (whom 
he only repreſented in outward appearance) he 
is killed, and by this means leaves the Grecian 
affairs in the ſame diſorder, from which, in. that 
diſguiſe, he came to free them. 4. Achilles pro- 
voked at the death of his friend, is reconciled, 
and revenges his loſs by the death of Hector. 
Theſe various incidents being thus united, do not 
make different actions and fables, but are only 
the uncomplete and unfiniſhed parts of one and 
the ſame action and fable, which alone, when 
taken thus complexly, can be ſaid to be complete 
and entire: and all theſe maxims of the moral, 
are eaſily reduced into theſe two parts, which, in 
my opinion, cannot be ſeparated withot enervat- 
ing the force of both, The two parts are theſe, 
That a right underſtanding is the preſervation, 


4 


and diſcord the deſtruction of ſtates. 
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then the poet has made uſe of two parts 
in His poems, each of which might have ſerved 
for a fable, as we have obſerved: yet this mnlti- 
plication cannot be called a vicioas and irregular 
ä — contrary to the neceſſary unity and 
ſimplicity of the fable; but it gives the fable an- 
other qualification, altogether neceſſary and re- 
gular, namely, its perfection, and finiſhing ſtroke. 


SECT. V. 


OF TUE ACTION OF THE EPIC POEM. 
Tux action of a poem is the ſubje& which the 


poet undertakes, propoſes, and builds upon. 80 


That the moral and the inſtructions which are the 
2 of the Epic poem are not the matter of it. 

Thoſe the leave in their allegorical and fi- 
gurative obſcurity. They only give notice at the 


exordium, that they fing ſome action: The Re- 


venge of Achilles, the Return of Ulyſſes, &c. 
Since, then, the action is the matter of a fable, 
it is evident, that whatever incidents are eſſen- 
tial to the fable, or conſtitute a part of it, are ne- 
ceſſary alſo to the action. and are parts of the 
epic matter, none of which ought to be omitted. 


Such, for inſtance, are the contention of A 
es 


memnon and Achilles, the ſlaughter Hecter ma 
in the Grecian army, the re- union of the Greek 
princes; and laſtly, the re- ſettlement and victory 
which was the conſequence of that re- union. 
There are four qualifications in the epic ac- 
tion: the firſt is its unity, the ſecond its integrity, 
the third its importance, the fourth its duration. 
The unity of the epic action, as well as the 
unity of the fable, does not conſiſt either in the 
unity of the hero, or in the unity of time: three 
things, I ſuppoſe, are neceſſary to it. The firſt 
is, to make ule of no epiſode, but what ariſes from 
the very platform and foundation of the action, and 
is as it were & natural member of the body. The 
ſecond is, exactly to unite theſe epiſodes and theſe 
members with one another. And the third is, 
never to finiſh any epiſode ſo as it may ſeem to 
be an entire action; but to let each epiſode ſtill 


appear in its own particular nature, as the mem 


ber of a body, and as a part of itſelf ngt com- 

plete. : 

OF THE BEGINNING, MIDDLE, AND END OF THE 
f og ACTION. . 

' Ariſtotle not only ſays, that the epic action 

mould be one, but adds, that it ſhould be entire, 


perfect, and complete; and for this purpole, 


ought to have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
"Theſe three parts of a whole are too generally 
and univerſally denoted by the words, beginning, 


middle, and end; we may interpret them more 
preciſely, and ſay, That the cauſes and defigns of 


an action, are the beginning: that the effects of 
theſe cauſes, and the difficulties that are met 
with in the execution of theſe defigns, are the 
middle; and that the unraveling and reſolution 


of theſe difficulties are the end. 
THE ACTION OF THE ILIAD. 


Homer's deſign in the Jliad, is to relate the 
"pnger ang revenge of Achilles, The beginnipg 


| 


VIEW OF THE EPIC POEM, AND 


j who had no part in his fault, This, then, is a 


requires after it the effects of this anger. Achillg 


* 


of this action is the change of Achilles fron, 
calm to @ paſſionate temper. The middle is the 
effects df his paſſion, and all the illuſtrious death 
it is the cauſe of, The end of this ſame aGin 
in the return of Achilles to his calmneſs of tem. 
per again. All was quiet in the Grecian cany, 
when Agamemnon their general, provokes Apolg 
againſt them, whom he was willing to appery 
afterwards at the coſt and prejudice of Achills 


exact beginning: it ſuppoſes nothing before, an 


revenges himſe!f, and that is an e middle; i 
ſuppoſes before it the anger of Achilles, this 
venge is the eſſect of it. Then this middle te, 
quires after it the effects of this revenge, which j 
the ſatisfaction of Achilles: for the revenge ha 
not been complete, unleſs Achilles bad been f. 
tisfied. By this means the poet makes his her, 
after he was glutted by the miſchief he had dom 
to Agamemnon, by the death of Hector, and th 
honour he did his friend, by inſulting over h 
murderer ; he makes him, I ſay, to be moved hy 
the tears and misfortunes of king Priam. Weſy 
him as calm at the end of the poem, during th 
funeral of Hector, as he was at the beginningd 
the poem, whilſt the plague raged among th 
Grecians, ' This end is uſt; ſince the calm 
of temper Achilles re-enjoyed, is only an eff 
of the revenge which ought to have precede 
and after this nobody expects any more of | 
anger. Thus has Homer been very exact in ih 
beginning, middle, and end of the action he mat 
choice of for the ſubject of his Iliad, ' 


THE ACTION OF THE ODYSSEY, 


His defign in the Odyſſey was to deſcribe th 
return of Ulyſſes from the ſiege of Troy, and hi 
arrival at Ithaca. He opens this poem with th 
complaints of Minerva againſt Neptune, wh 
poſed the return of this hero, and againſt Calyyl, 
who detained him in an ifland from Ithaca. 
this a beginning? No; doubtleſs, the read 
would know why Neptune is diſpleaſed with l 


lyſfes, and how this prince came to be with G . 
Iypſo? He would know how he came from I . 
thither? Ine poet anſwers his demands out of h - - 
mouth of Ulyſſes himſelf, who relates theſe thing gn 
and begins the action by the recital of his tim — 
from the city of Troy. It ſignifies little uber more 
the beginning of the action be the beginning divide 
the poem. The beginning of this action ib f put 2 
which happens to Ulyſſes, when, upon his lead { e. 
Troy, he bends his courſe for Ithaca. The mi The 
dle comprehends all the misfortunes he enduag 1e, w. 
and all the diſorders of his own government. hon by 
end is the re-inſtating of this hero in the pen intrign 
able poſſeſſion of his kingdom, where he wa happen 
knowledged by his ſon, his wife, his father, f fs 0 
ſeveral others. The poet was ſenſible he w ind th 
have enjed ill, had he gone no farther than vengef 
death of theſe princes, who were the rivals +. 
enemies of Ulyſſes, becauſe the reader might H The 1, 
looked for ſome revenge, which the ſubje0 nemnc 
theſe princes might have taken on him u bich 
killed their ſovereigns: but this danger over, "Wl death 
the peaple vanquithed and quieted, there wan wn, u 


zung more to be expected. The poem and the 
ion have all their parts, and no more. 

But the order of the Odyſſey differs from that 
\the Iliad, in that the poem does not begin with 
he beginning of the action. 


ole ior run CAUSES AND BEGINNING OF THE AC- 
ent ION. a 
ills, the poet 


The cauſes of the action are alſo what 
is obliged to give an account of. There are three 
ſorts of canſes, the humours, the intereſts, and the 
deſigns of men ; and theſe different cauſes of an 
action are likewiſe often the cauſes of one ano- 


wh ther, every man taking up thoſe intereſts in which 
en. his humour engages him, and forming thoſe de- 
oy ſigns to which Mow and intereſt incline him. 
* hal Of all theſe the poet ought to inform his readers, 
en and render them conſpicuous in his principal per- 
* —_—.- 1 ; 
Homer has ingeniouſly begun his Odyſſey with 
te the tranſactions at Ithaca, during the abſence of 
TH Ulyſſes. If he had begun with the travels of his 
hero, he would ſcarce, have ſpoken of any one 
New elſe, and a man might have read a great 'deal of 
hs OY poem, without conceiving the leaft idea of 
* Telemachus, Penelope, or her ſuitors, who had ſo 
bh great a ſhare in the action; but in the beginning 
ws de has pitched upon, beſides theſe perſonages 
ech „nom he diſcovers, he repreſents Ulyſſes in his 
1 full length, and from the very firſt opening one 


ſees the intereſt which the Gods take in the 


in th action. : 
e mal The kill and care of the ſame po may be 
ſeen likewiſe in inducing his perſonages in the 
Firſt Book of his Iliad, where he diſcovers the hu- 
_ LL the intereſts, and the defigns of a ee 
, mn uy Achilles, Hector, Ulyſſes, and ſeveral others, 
re) and even of the Deities. And in his ſecond he 
rh makes a review of the Grecian and Trojan ar- 
* 7 nies; which is full evidence, that all we have 
or ſaid is very neceſſary. | 
rea er THE MIDDLE OR INTRIGUE OF THE ACTION. 
with | 


As theſe cauſes are the beginning of the action, 
the oppoſite deſigns againſt that of the hero are 
the middle of it, and form that difficulty or in- 
trigue, which makes up the greateſt part of the 
poem ; the ſolution or unravelling commences 
when the reader begins to ſee that difficulty re- 
moved, and the doubts cleared up. Homer has 
divided each of his poems into two parts; and has 


put à particular intrigue, and the ſolution of it, 
into each part. 


ſe thing 
is tam 
whethl 
10007 
n 15 tall 
s leam 


* . The firſt part of the Iliad is the anger of Achil- 
enduuſtg les, who is for reven ing himſelf upon Agamem- 
nt, woa by the means of Hector and the Trojans. The 
he pe intrigue comprehends the three days fight which 
e WB happened in the abſence of Achilles: and it con- 
the 8 on one fide in the reſiſtance of Agamemnon 
he le 2nd the Grecians: and on the other in the re- 
7 vengeful and inexorable humour of Achilles, 
riva which would not ſuffer him to be reconciled. 
light The loſs of the Grecians, and the deſpair of Aga- 
ſudſe BY memnon, prepare for a ſolution by the ſatisfaction 
z who wich the incenſed hero received from it. The 
over, death of Patroclus joined to the offers of Agamem- 
re Wh = mo of iefell had proved ineffeua},*re-. 
ot, XII. | 
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* 


13t 
move this difficulty, and make the unravelling of 


| the firſt part. | 


This death is likewiſe the beginning of the ſe- 
cond part; fince it puts Achilles upon the deſign . 
of revenging himſelf on Hector. But the deſign 
of Hector is opposite to that of Achilles: this 
Trojan is valiant, and reſolved to ſtand on his 
own defence. This valour and reſolution of Hec - 
tor are on his part the cauſe of the intrigue. All 
the endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with Hec- 
tor, and be the death of him; and the contrary 
endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of his reach 
and defend himſelf, are the intrigue; which com- 
prehends the battle of the laſt day. The unravel. 
ling begins at the death of Hector; and beſides 
that, it contains the inſulting of Achilles over 
his body, the honours he paid to Patroclus, and 
the entreaties of king Priam. The regrets of this 
king and the other Noise, iv the ſorrowful ob- 
ſequies they paid to Hectorx's body, and the un- 
ravelling; they juſtify the ſatisfaction of Achilles, 
and demonſtrate his tranquillity. 

The firſt part of the Odyſſey is the return of 
Ulyſſes into Ithaca. Neptune oppoſes it by raiſ- 
ing tempeſts, and this makes the intrigue. The 
unravelling is the arrival of Ulyſfes upon his vwn 
iſland, where Neptune could offer him no farther 
injury. The ſecond part is the re-inſtating this 
hero in his own government. The princes, that 
are his rivals, oppoſe him, and this is a freſh in- 
trigue : the ſolution of it begins at their deaths, 
and is completed as ſoon as the Ithacans were ap- 
peaſed. 

Theſe two parts in the Odyſſey have not one 
common intrigue. The anger of Achilles forms 
both the intrigues in the Iliad; and it is fo far 
the matter of this Epopea, that the very begin- 
ning and end of this poem depend on the begin- 
ning and end of this anger. But let the defire 
Achilles had to revenge himſelf, and the defire 
Ulyſſes had to return to his own country, be never 
ſo near allied, yet we cannot place them under 
one and the ſame notion: for that defire of Ulyſ- 
ſes is not a paſſion that begins and ends in the 
poem with the action: it is a natural habit: nor 
does the poet propoſe it for his ſuhject, as he does 
the anger of Achilles. 

We have already obſerved what is meant by 
the intrigue, and the unravelling thereof; let us 
now ſay ſomething of the manner of forming both. 
Theſe two ſhould ariſe naturally out of the very 
eſſence and ſubje& of the poem, and are to be 
deduced from thence. Their conduct is ſo exact 
and natural, that it ſeems as if their action had 
preſented them with whatever they inſerted, 

without putting themſelves to the trouble of a 
farther inquiry. 

What is more uſual and natural to warriors, 
than anger, heat, paſſion, and impatience of bear- 
ing the leaſt affront or diſreſpect? This is what 
forms the intrigue of the Iliad : and every thing 
we read there is nothing elſe but the effect of 
this humour and theſe paſſions. : 

What more natural and uſual obſtacle to thoſe 
who take voyages, than the ſea, the winds, and 
the ſtorms? Homer makes this the intrigue of 
the firſt part of the Odyſſey: ä ſecond, 
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makes uſe of almoſt the infallible effect of the 
g abſence of a maſter, whoſe return is quite 
deſpaired of, viz. the inſolence of his ſervants and 
neighbours, the danger of his ſon and wife, and 
the ſequeſtration of his eſtate. Beſides, an ab- 
ſence of almoſt twenty years, and the inſupport- 
able fatigues joined to the age of which Ulyſſes 
then was, might induce him to believe that he 
fhould not be owned by thoſe who thought him 
dead, and whoſe intereſt it was to have him really 
ſo. Therefoxe, if he had preſently declared who 
he was, and had called himſelf Ulyſſes, they 
would eaſily have deſtroyed him as an impoſtor, 
before he had an opportunity to make himſelf 
wn. 


There could he nothing more natural nor more 


neceſſary than this ingenious difguiſe, to which 


the advantages his enemies had taken of his ab- 


ſence had reduced him, and to which his long 
misfortunes had inured him. This allowed him 
an opportunity, without hazarding any thing, of 
taking the beſt meaſures he could, againſt thoſe 
rſons who could not ſo much as miſtruſt any 
arm from him. This way was afforded him, by 
the very nature of his action, to execute his de- 
figns, and overcome the obſtacles it caſt before 
him. And it is this conteſt between the pru- 
dence and the diſſimulation of a fingle man on 
one hand, and the ungovernable inſolence of fo 
many rivals on the other, which conſtitutes the 
intrigue of the ſecond part of the Odyſſey.” 


OF THE END OR UNRAVELLING OF THE A- 
TION, : 


If the plot or intrigue muſt be natural, and 


fuch as ſprings from the very ſubject, as has been | 


already urged; then the winding-up of the plot, 
by a more ſure claim, muſt have this. qualifica- 
tion, and be a probable conſequence of all that 
went before. As this is what the readers regard 
more than the reſt, ſo ſhould the poet be more 
exact in it. This is the end of the poem, and 
the laſt impreſſion that is to be ſtamped upon 
them, 

We ſhall find this in the Odyſſey. Ulyſſes by 
a tempeſt is caſt upon the and of the Phæacians, 
to whom he diſcovers himſelf, and deſires they 
would favour his return to his own country, which 
- was not very far diſtant. One cannot ſee any 
reaſon why the king of this iſland ſhould refuſe 
ſuch a reaſonable requeſt, to a hero whom he 
feemed to have in great eſteem. The Phæacians 
indeed had heard him tell the ſtory of his adven- 
tures; and in this Qbulous recital confitted all 
the advantage that he could derive from his pre- 
ſence ; for the art of war which they admired in 
him, his undauntedneſs under dangers, his inde- 
fatigable patience, aud other virtues, were ſuch 
as theſe iſlanders were not uſed to. All their ta- 
lent lay in finging and dancing, and whatſoever 
was charming in a quiet life. And here we ſee 
how Fon ine Homer prepares the incidents he 
makes uſe of. Theſe people could do no leſs, for 


, 


the account with which Ulyſſes had ſo much en- 


tertained them, than afford him a ſhip and a ſafe 


: 


VFEW OF THE EPIC POEM, AND 


' 


that of the dramatic poem; it is much longer! 
peated. Beſides, tragedy is fuller of paſſion, a 


violence, the poet allows it but a ſhort tins, 


lar and individual difference between theſe poem 


les is angry, and the moſt terrible of all men 


pitch than in the Iliad : and it is upon this ac 
chines, in the Odyfley, into the body of the 26 


| tion, than are to be ſeen in the actions of the 
other two poems. | 


always morally fo. They are poetically good 


my; _ was of little exgence or trouble to 


daintily. 


drew this rule, that“ - Whatever concludes th 
poem, ſhould fo {pring 


When he arrived, his long abſence, and the ty 
vels which had disfigured him, made him altogy 
ther unknown; and the danger he would hay 
incurred, had he diſcovered himſelf too ſoon, fig 
ced him to a diſguiſe : Laſtly, This diſguiſe gay 
him an opportunity of ſurprifing thoſe youy 
ſuitors, who for ſeveral years together had beg 
accuſtomed to nothing but to ſleep well, and fy 


It was from theſe examples that Arif 


from the very conllity 
tion of the fable, as if it were a neceſſatj, y 
at leaſt a probable, conſequence.” 


SECT, VL 
THE TIME OF THE ACTION, 
Tux time of the epic action is not fixed, [iy 
for an uninterrupted duration is much more ng, 


ceſſary in an action which one ſees and is preſet 
at, than in one which we only read or hear 


conſequently of” ſuch @ violence as cannot adait 
of ſo long a duration. : 
The Iliad containing an action of anger a 


about forty days. The deſign of the Odyſſey n. 


quired another conduct; the character of the 


hero is prudence and long-ſuffering; therefor But 
| the time of its duration is much longer, abox by 


eight years. | 
THE PASSIONS OF THE EPIC POEM, 


The paſſions of tragedy are different from thi 
of the epic poem. In the former, terror and pity 
have the chief place; the paſſion that ſeems md 
peculiar to epic poetry, is aumiration. 

Beſides this admiration, which in general di 
tinguiſhes the Epic Poem from the Dramatic; 
each epic poem has likewiſe ſome peculiar pil 
fion, whish diſtinguiſhes it in particular fron 
other epic poems, and conſtitutes a kind of fig» 


of the ſame ſpecies. Theſe ſingular paſſions cot 
reſpond to the character of the hero, Anger and 
terror reign throughout the Iliad, becauſe Achik 


The Zneid has ail ſoft and tender paſſions, be- 
cauſe that is the character of Aneas. The pr 
dence, wiſdom, and conſtancy of Ulyfles do nt 
allow him either of theſe extremes; therefore ths 
poet does not permit one of them to be predomi- 
nant in the Odyſſey. He confines himſelf to al. 
miration only, which he carries to an highet 


count that he introduces a great many more m. 


THE MANNERS, 


The manners of the Epic Poem ought to be 
poetically good, but it is not neceſſary they be 


when one may diſcover the virtue or vice, the 
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6d or i inclinations of every one who ſpeaks or 


qs: they are poetically bad, when perſons are 
ade to ſpeak or act out of character, or incon- 


tently, or unequally, The manners of Aneas 

4 of Mezentius are equally good, conſidered 

tically, becauſe they equally demonſtrate the 

iety of the one, and the impiety of the other. 
CHARACTER OF THE "£80. 

It is requiſite to make the ſame diſtinction be- 


ween a hero in morality, and a hero in poetry, 


between moral and poetical neſs. Achil- 
5 had as much right to the latter, as Æneas. 
riſtotle ſays, That the hero of a poem ſhould be 
ither good nor bad ; neither advanced above 
ereſt of mankind by his virtues, or ſunk beneath 
em by his vices; that he may be the proper and 
ler example to others, both what to imitate 
nd what to decline. . 

The other qualifications of the manners are, 
at they be ſuitable to the cauſes which either 
iſe or diſcover them in the perſons; that they 


ble; have delivered of thoſe perſons, to whom 
ey are aſcribed ; and that there be an equality 
d them, ſo that no man is made to act, or ſpeak, 
t of his character. 
UNITY or THE CHARACTER. 

But this equality is not ſufficient for the unity 
the character; it is further neceſſary, that the 
me ſpirit appear in all ſorts of encounters. Thus 
Eneas acting with great piety and mildneſs in 
de firſt part of the ZEneid, which requires no 
her character; and afterwards appearing illuſ- 
ious in heroic valour, in the wars of the ſecond 
art; but thete, without any appearance either 
a hard or 2 ſoft diſpoſition, would, doubtleſs, 
far from offending againſt the-equality of the 
Janners : but yet there would be no ſimplicity 
unity in the character. So that, beſides the 
ualities that claim their particular place upon 
ferent occaſions, there muſt be one.appearing 
oughout, which commands. over all the reſt ; 
7 without this, we may affirm, it is no cha- 
ater. | 
One may indeed make a herd as valiant as 
chilles, as pious as ZEneas, and as prudent as 
lyNes. But it is a mere chimera, to imagine a 
r0 that has the valour of Achilles, the piety, of 
Eneas, and the prudence of Ulyſſes, at one and 
de ſame time. This viſion might happen to an 
thor, who wauld ſuit the character of a hero 
d whatever each part of the action might natu- 
ly require, without regarding the eſſence of 
e fable, or the unity of the character in the 
me perſon upon all ſorts of occaſions: this hero 
ould de the mildeſt, beſt-natured prince in the 
ald, and alſo the moſt choleric, hard-hearted, 
kd implacable creature imaginable ; he wou 
extremely tender like Æneas, extremely vio- 
nt like Achilles, and yet have the indifference 
Ulyſſes, that is incapable of the two extremes. 
ould it not be in vain for the poet to call this 
ron by the ſame name throughout? 

Let us reflect on the eſſects it would produce 
lereral poems, whoſe authors were of opinion, 


ave ar exact reſemblance to what hiſtory, or | 
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that the chief character of a hero is that of an ac- 
compliſhed man. They would be all alike: 
valiant in battle, prudent in council, pjous in the 
acts of religion, courteous, civil, magnificent; 
and, laftly, endued with all the prodigious vir- 
| tues any poet could invent. All this would be 
independent from the action and the ſubject of 
' the poem; and upon feeing each hero. ſeparated 
from the reſt of the work : we ſhould not eafily- 
gueſs. to what action, and to what poem, ths 
hero belonged. So that we ſhould ſee, that none 
of thoſe would have a character; fince the cha» 
racter is that which makes a perſon. diſcetnible, 
and which diſtinguiſhes him from all others, 
This commanding quality in Achilles, is his 
anger; in Ulyſſes, the art of diſſimulation; in 
FEneas, meekneſs. Each of , theſe may be tiled, 
by way of eminence, the character in theſe he- 
toes. , 
But thefe characters cannot be alone. It is abs 
ſolutely neceſſary that ſome other ſhould give 
them a luſtre, and embelliſh them as far as they 
are capable: either by hiding the defects that are 
in each, by ſome noble and ſhining qualities; as 
the poet has done the anger of Achilles, by ſhad - 
ing it with extraordinary valour: or by making 
them entirely of the natare of. a true and n 
virtue, as is to be obſerved in the two others. 
| The diſſimulation of Ulyſſes is a part of his pru. 
dence ; and the meekneſs of Eneas is . wholly 
employed in ſubmitting his will to the Gods. For 
| the making up of this union, our poets have join- 
ed together ſuch qualities as are by nature the 
moſt compatible ; valour with anger, meekneſs 
with piety, and prudence with 3 
This laſt union was neceſlary for the goodneſs 
Ulyſſes; for, without that, his difimulation 80. e | 
| have degenetated into wickedneſs and double- 
dealing. | 


SECT. VII. ' 
or THE MACHINERY, 
| Wi now come to the machines of the Epic Poem. 
The chief paſſion which it aims to excite being 
admiration, nothing is ſo conducive to that as the 
| marvellous ; and the importance and dignity of 
the action is by nothing fo greatly elevated as by 
the care and interpoſition of Heaven. 2 

Theſe machines are of three forts. Some are 
theological, and were invented to explain the 
nature of the Gods. Others are phyfical, and re- 
preſent rhe things of nature. The laſt are moral, 
and are images of virtues and vices. | | 

Homer and the ancients have given to their 
deities the manners, paſſions, and vices of men. 
The poems are wholly alleyorical; and in this 
view it is eaſier to defend Homer than to blame 
him. We cannot accuſe him for making mention 
of many Gods, for his beſtowing paſſions upon 
them, or even introducing them fighting againſt 
| — The Scripture ufes the like figures and ex- 
} preſhons. $8 xr ntted 
if it be allowable to ſpeak thus of the Gods in 
theology, much more in the fictions of natural 


9 


— 


. 


hiloſophy ; where, if a poet deſcribes the deities, 
he muſt give them ſuck 5 ſpeeches, andao- 
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tions, as are conformable to the nature of the 
things they repreſent under thoſe divinities. The 
caſe 1s the ſame in the morals of the deities: Mi- 
nerva is wiſe, becauſe ſhe. repreſents prudence ; 
Venus is both good or bad, becauſe the paſſion of 
lovehs capable of theſe coatrary qualities. 
Since among the Gods of a poem ſome are 
good, ſome bad, and ſome indifferently either ; 
and ſince of our paſſions we make ſo many allego- 
rical deities, we may attribute to the Gods all 
that is done in the poem, whether good or evil. 
But theſe deities do not act conſtantly in one and 
the ſame manner. 

Sometimes they act inviſibly, and by mere in- 
ſpiration, which has nothing in it ,extraordinary 
or miraculous, being no more than what we ſay 

every day, That ſome God has aſſiſted us, or 

« ſome dæmon has inſtigated us.” 

At other times thy appear viſibly, and manifeſt 

_ themſelves to men, in a manner altogether mira- 
culons and preternatural. | 

Ihe third way has ſomething of both the others; 

it is in truth a miracle, but is not commonly ſo 

accounted : this includes dreams, oracles, &c. 

All theſe ways muſt be probable ; for however 
neceſſary the marvellous is to the Epic Action, as 
nothing is ſs conducive to admiration ; yet we 
can, on the other hand, admire nothing, that we 
think impoſſible. Though the probability of theſe 
machines be of a very large extent, (fince it is 

founded upon Divine Power) it is not without li- 
mitations. There are numerous inſtances of al- 

lowable and probable machines in the Epic Poem, 

where the Gods are no leſs actors than the men. 

But the leſs credible ſort, ſuch as metamorphoſes, 

&c. are far more rare. | 
This ſuggeſts a reflection on the method of 

rendering thoſe machines probable, which in their 

dwen nature are hardly ſo. Thoſe, which require 
only divine probability, ſhould be ſo diſengaged 
ou the action, that one might ſubtract them 

rom it, without deſtroying the action. But thoſe, 
which are eſſential and neceſſary, ſhould be ground- 
ed upon human probability, and not on the ſole 


VIEW OF THE EPIC POEM, &c- 


tion of the Odyſſey, and 2 pot humanly y; 
bable : yet Homer has artificially reduced then 
human probability, by the ſimplicity and igy 
rance of the Phæacians, before whom he ca 
thoſe recitals to be made. 

The next queſtion is, Where, and on what u. 
caſions, machines may be uſed? It is certain ij 
mer-and Virgil make uſe of them every whey 
and ſcarce ſuffer any action to be performed wit, 
out them. Petronius makes this a precept : *p,, 
ambages, deorumque miniſteria, &c.“ 7, 

Gods are mentioned in the very propoſition 
their works, the invocation is addreſt to they 
and the whole narration is full of them, Ty 
Gods are the cauſes of the action, they form th 
intrigue, and bring about the ſolution. The jy 
cept of Ariſtotle and Horace, that the unravel 
of the plot ſhould not proceed from a miracle, 
the appearance of a God, has place only in Du 
matic Poetry, pot in the Epic. For it is plus 
that both in the ſolution of the Iliad and Odyſly 
the Gods are concerned: in the former, the deitt 
meet to appeaſe the anger of Achilles: Iris uf 
Mercury are ſent to that purpoſe, and Miner 
eminently aſſiſts Achilles in the decifive combi 
with Hector. In the Odyfley, the ſame Goddd 
fights cloſe by Ulyſſes againſt the ſuitors, and cu 
cludes that peace betwixt him and the Ithaca 
fians, which completes the poem. 

We may therefore determine, that a mach 
is not an invention to extricate the poet outs 
any difficulty which embarraſſes him : but thy 
the preſence of a Divinity, and ſome action ſu 
priſing and extraordinary, and inſerted into i 
moſt all the parts of the work, in order to rent 
it more majeſtic arid more admirable, But thy 
mixture ought to be fo made, that the maching 
might be retrenched, without taking any thiy 
from the action: at the ſame time that it gw 
the readers a leſſon of piety and virtue; al 
teaches them, that the moſt brave and the mil 
wiſe can do nothing, and attain nothing great ad 
glorious, without the aſſiſtance of heaven. Thu 
the machinery crowns the whole work, and 1. 
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. of God. Thus the epiſodes of Circe, the 
Byrens, Polyphemus, &c. are neceſſary to the acs 


ders it at once marvellous, probable, and mon. 


—— 
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B O O E L 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Minerva's Deſcent to Ithaca, 


The poem opens within forty-eight days of the arrival of Ulyſſes in his dominions. He had now rg, 
mained ſeven years in the iſland of Calypſo, when the Gods aſſembled in council propoſed the me- 
thod of his departure from thence, and his return tq his native country. For this purpoſe it is con- 
cluded to (end Mercury to Calypſo, and Pallas immediately deſcends to Ithaca. She holds a confer. 
ence with Telemachus, in the ſhape of Mentes, king of the Taphians ; in which ſhe adviſes him to 
take a journey in queſt of his father Ulyſſes, to Pylos and Sparta, where Neſtor and Menelaus yet 
reigned : then, after having viſibly diſplayed her divinity, diſappears. The ſuitors of Penelope make 


Grecians, till Penelo 
chus, who ſummons t 


Tur man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, oh Muſe ! reſound, 
Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her heaven-built wall, 
Wandering from clime to clime, obſervant ſtray d, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd, 
On ſtormy ſeas unnumber'd toils he bore, 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſhore : 
Vain toils ! their impigus folly dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the God of day ; 
The God vindictive doom'd them never more 
(Ah, men unbleſs'd !) to touch that natal ſhore. - 
Oh, ſnatch ſome portion of theſe acts from Fate, 
Celeſtial Muſe ! and to our world relate, 
Now at their native realms the Greeks arriv'd ; 
All who the war of ten long years ſurviv'd, 
And *ſcap'd the perils of the gulſy main. 
Ulyſſes, ſole of all the victor train, 
An exile from his dear paternal coaſt, |. 
Deplor'd his abſent queen, and empire loſt. 
Calypſo in her caves conſtrain'd his ſtay, 
With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay: 
In vain---for now the circling years diſcloſe 
The day predeſtin'd to reward his woes. ; 
At length his Ithaca is given by fate, |; 
Where yet new labours his arrival wait ; 
At Jength their rage the hoſtile power reſtrain, 
All but the ruthleſs monarch of the main. 
But now the God, remote, a heavenly gueſt, 
In Æthiopia grac'd the general feaſt 
(A race divided, whom with ſloping rays 
The rifing and deſcending ſun ſurveys) ; 
There on the world's extremeſt verge, rever'd 
With hecatombs and prayer in pomp preferr'd, 
Diſtant he lay : while in the bright abodes 
: Of high Olympus, Jove conven'd the Gods : 
Th aſſembly thus the Sire ſupreme addreſt, 
Xyyithus' fate revolving in his breaſt, 
Whom young Oreſtes to the dreary coaſt 
0fPluto ſent, a blood-polluted ghoſt. 


at entertainments, and riot in her palace till night. Phemius fings to them the return of the 
puts a ſtop to the ſong. Some words ariſe between the ſuitors and Telema- 


* 


council to meet the day following. 


Perverſę mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree; 
All to the dooming Gods their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. 
When to his luſt Ægyſthus gave the rein, 

Did fate, or we, th adulterous act conſtrain 2 
Did Fate, or we, when great Atrides dy'd, 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? 

Hermes I ſent, while yet his ſoul remain'd 
Sincere from royal bloed, and faith profan'd ; 
To warn the wretch, that young Oreſtes, grown 
To manly years, ſhould re-affert the throne. 
Yet, impotent of mind, and uncontrol'd, 

He plung'd into the gulf which heaven foretold. 

Here paus'd the God; and penſive thus replies 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes: 

O thou ! from whom the whole creation ſprin 
The ſource of power on earth deriv'd to kings ! 
His death was equal to the diretul deed ; | 
So may the man of blood be doom'd to bleed! 
But grief and rage alternate wound my breaſt, 
For brave Ulyfles, ſtill by Fate oppreſt. | 


| Amidſt an ifle, around whoſe rocky ſhore 


The foreſts murmur, and the ſurges roar, 

The blameleſs hero from his wiſh'd-for home 

A goddeſs guards in her inchanted dome ; 

(Atlas her fire, to whole far-piercing eye 

The wonders of the deep expanded lie ; 

Th' eternal columns which on earth he rears . 

End in the ſtarry vault, and prop the ſpheres.) 

By his fair daughter is the chief confin d, 

Who ſoothes to dear delight his anxious mind : 

Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 

To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love; 

To ſee the ſmoke from his lov'd palace riſe, 

While the dear iſle in diſtant proſpect lies, 

With what contentment would he cloſe his 
eyes? 2 | 

And will Omnipotence neglect to ſave 

The ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave ? 

L ij) 


we Fokk's 


youu he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian ſhore 
ith frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy power, 
Be doom'd the worſt of human ills to prove, 
Unbleſs'd abandon'd to the wrath of Jove ? 
Daughter what words have pals'd thy lips up- 
weigh'd? _ - : 
Herb the Thunderer to the martial maid) 
cem not unjuſtly by my doom oppreſt 
Of human race the wiſeſt and the beſt. 
Neptune, by prayer repentant rarely won, 
Aficts the chief, t' avenge his giant-ſon, 
Whoſe viſual orb Ulyſſes robb'd of light 
Great Polypheme, of more than mortal might ! 
Him young Thooſa bore (the bright increaie 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſounds and ſeas : 
Whom Neptune ey'd with bloom of beauty bleſt, 
And in his eave the yielding nymph compreſt. 
For this, the God conſtrains the Greek to roam, 
A hopeleſs exile from his native home, 
From death alone exempt---but ceaſe to mourn ! 
Let all combine t' achieve his wiſh'd return: 
Neptune-aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 
Or thwart the ſynod of the Gods in vain. 
Father and king ador'd ! Minerva cry'd, .- 
Since all who in th' Olympian bower refide 
Now make the wandering Greek their public care, 
Let Hermes to th* Atlantic * iſle repair; 
Bid him, arriv'd in bright Calypſo's court, 
The ſanction of th' aſſembled powers report: 
That wiſe Ulyſſes to his native land 
- Muſt ſpeed, obedient to their high command. 
Mean time Telemachus, the blooming heir 
Of ſea-girt Ithaca, demands my care: 
Tis mine to form his green uppractis'd years, 
In ſage debates; ſurrounded with his peers, ' 
To ſave the ftate ; and timely to reſtrain 
The bold intruſion of the ſuitor-train : 
Who crowd his palace, and with lawleſs power 
His herds and flocks in feaſtful rites devour. 
To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte * 
Of ſandy Pyte, the royal youth hill haſte. 
There, warm with filial love, the cauſe inquire 
That from his realm retards his god-like fire : 
Delivering early to the voice of fame 
The promiſe of a great, immortal name. 
She ſaid : the ſandals of celeſtial mould, 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with 


gold, 
Surround her feet ; with theſe ſublime ſhe ſails 
Th* ztherial ſpace, and mounts the winged gales : 
| Ofer earth and ocean wide prepar'd to toar, 
Her dreaded arm a beamy javelin bore, | 
Ponderous and vaſt ; which, when her fury burns 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 
From high Olympus prone her flight ſhe bends, 
And in the realm of Ithaca deſcends. ' | 
Her lineaments divine, the grave diſguiſe 
Of Mentes form conceal'd from human eyes 
(Mentes, the monarch of the Taphian land); 
A glittering ſpear wav'd awful in her hand. 
| There in the portal plac'd, the heaven-born maid 
Enormous riot and miſ. rule ſurvey d. 
On hides of beeves, before the palace gate, 
(ad ſpoils of luxury) the ſuitors fate; 
With rival art, and ardour in their mein, 
At cheſs they vie, to captivate the queen; 
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And form the coſtly feaſt with buſy care. 


| Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait 


Then drew his ſeat, familiar to her ide; 


Luxuriant then they feaſt, Obſervant round 


HOMER. 
Divining of their loves. Attending nigh 
A menial train the flowing bowl ſupply : 
Others, apart, the ſpacious hall prepare, 


There young Telemachus, his bloomy face 
Glowing celeſtial ſweet, with godlike grace 
Amid the circle ſhines: but hope and fear 
(Painful viciſſitude J) his boſom tear. 
Now, imag'd in his mind, he ſees reſtor'd 

In peace and joy, the people's righttul lord; 
The proud oppreſſors fly the vengeful ſword, 
While his fond ſoul theſe fancied triumphs ſwell 
The ftranger gueſt, the royal youth beheld; 


Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate; 
Inſtant he flew with hoſpitable haſte, 

And the new friend with courteous air embrad( 
Stranger! whogier thougpt, ſecurely reſt, 
Afﬀianc'd in my faith, a Niendly gueſt : 
Approach the dome, the ſocial banquet ſhare, 
And then the purpoſe of thy ſoul declare. 
Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes, 
And to the dome th' unknown Celeſtial leads 
The ſpear receiving from her hand, he plac'd 
Againſt a column, fair with feulprure grac'd; 
Where ſeemly rang'd in peaceful order ſtood 
Ulyſſes“ arms, now long diſus d to blood. 

He led the Goddeſs to the ſovereign ſeat, 
Her feet ſupported with a ſtool of ſtate 

(A purple carpet ſpread the pavement wide); 


Far from the ſuitor-train, a brutal crowd, 
With inſolence, and wine, elate and loud: 
Where the free gueſt, unnotic'd, might relate, 
If haply conſcious, of his father's fate. 

The golden ewer a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſh from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings; 
With copious wat-r the bright vaſe ſupplies 

A ſilver la ver, of capacious lize : 

They waſh, The tables in fair order ſpread, , 
They heap the glittering canniſters with bread; 
Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, 

Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour, rich repait : 
Delicious wines th” attending herald brought; 
The gold gave luſtre to the purple draught, 
Lur'd with the vapour of the fragrant feaſt, 

In ruſh'd the ſuitors with voracious haſte; 
Marſhall'd in order due, to each a ſewer 
Preſents, to bathe his hands, a radiant ewer, 


Gay ſtripling youths the brimming goblet 
crown d. | . 
The rage of hunger quell'd, they all advance, 
And form to meaſur'd airs the mazy dance; 
To Phemius was conſign'd the chorded lyre, 
Whoſe hand * reluctant touch'd the warbling 
Wire: 
Phemius, whoſe voice divine could ſweeteſt ſing 
High ſtrains, reſponſive to the vocal ftring. 
Mean while, in whiſpers to his heavenly guelt 
His indignation thus the prince expreſt : 


Indulge my riſing grief, whilſt theſe (my frieod) {Ware y 
With ſong and dance the pompous revel end. For ſu 
Light is the dance, and doubly ſweet the lays, he fi 
When for the dear delight another pays, Such 


His treaſur d ſtores theſe cormorants conſume, 
Whoſe bones, defrauded of a regal tomb 
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nd common turf, lie naked on the plain, 
Or doom'd to welter in the whelming main. 
Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
Vith purple robes inwrought, and tiff with gold, 
Precipitant in fear would wing their flight, 
and curſe their cumbrous pride's unwieldy _— 
But, ah, I dream: —-th' appointed hour is fled | 
and hope, too long with vain deluſion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
ives to the roll of death his glorious name 
ith venial freedom let me now demand 
hy name, thy lineage, and paternal land: 
bincere, from whence began thy courſe, recite, 
and to what ſhip I owe the friendly freight? 
ow firſt to me this viſit doſt thou deign, 
Or number'd in my father's ſocial train? 
1} who deſerv'd his choice he made his own, 
And, curious much to know, he far was known. 
My birth I boaſt (the blue-ey'd virgin cries) 
From great Anchialus, ren»wn'd and wile : 
lentes my name; I rule the Taphian race, 
Vhoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves em- 
brace : 
dut2ous people, and induſtrious iſle, 
To naval arts inur'd, and ſtormy toil. 
reighted with iron from my native land, 
ſteer my voyage to the Brutian rand ; 
0 gain by commerce for the labour'd maſs, 
| juſt proportion of refulgent braſs. 
Far from your capital my ſhip reſides - 
t Reithrus, and ſecure at anchor rides; 
here waving groves on airy Neion grow, 
dupremely tall, and ſhade the deeps below. 
hence to reviſit your imperial dome, 
\n old hereditary gueſt I come + 
our father's friend. Laertes can relate | 
ur faith unſpotted, and its early date ; ' 
Vho, preſt with heart-corroding grief and years, 
o the gay court a rural hade prefers, 
Vhere, ſole of all his train, a matron ſage 
pupports with homely food his drooping age, 
Vith feeble ſteps from marſhalling his vines 
eturning ſad, when toilſome day declines. 
With friendly ſpeed, induc'd by erring fame, 
0 hail Ulyfles* ſafe return, I came; 
But ſtill the frown of ſome celeſtial Power 
Vith envious joy retards the bliſsful hour. 
et nat your ſoul be funk in ſad deſpair ; 
e lives, he breathes this heavenly vital air, 
Among a ſavage race, whoſe ſhelty boynds 
ith ceaſeleſs roar the foaming deep ſurrounds. 
he thoughts which roll within my raviſh'd 
breaſt, 
o me, no ſeer, th* inſpiring Gods ſuggeſt ; 
Nor tkill'd, nor ſtudious, with propheric eye 
o judge the winged omens of the ſky, 
et hear this certain ſpeech, nor deem it vain; 
bough adamantine bonds the chief reſtrain, 
he dire reſtraint his wiſdom will defeat, 
nd ſoon reſtore him to his regal ſeat. 
but, generous youth! fincere and free declare, 
ue you, of manly growth, his royal heir? 
For ſure Ulyſſes in your look a 
he ſame his features, if the ſame his years. 
Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy 
ke Greece aſſembled ftemm'd the tides to 
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But, parting then for that deteſted ſhore, | 
Our eyes, unhappy ! never greeted more. 

To prove a genuine birth (the prince replies) 
On female truth aſſenting faith relies; 
Thus manifeſt of right, I build my claim 
Sure-founded on a tair maternal fame, 
Ulyſſes fon: but happier he, whom fate 


| Hath plac'd beneath the ſtorms which toſs the 


great ! 


| Happier the ſon, whoſe hoary fire is bleſt 


With humble affluence, and domeſtic reſt ! 

Happier than I. to future empire born, 

But doom'd a father's wretched fate to mourn ! 
To whom, with aſpect mild, the gueſt divine t 

Oh true deſcendant of a ſcepter'd line ! 


| The Gods a' glorious fate from anguiſh free 


To chaſte Penelope's increaſe decree. 

But ſay, yon joytul troop ſo gaily dreſt, 

Is this a bridal or a friendly teait ! 

Or from their deed I righther may divine, 

Unſeemly flown with inſolence and wine; 

Unwelcome revellers, whole lawleſs joy 

Pains the ſage ear, and hurts the ſober eye? 
Magniticence of old (the prince replied) 


Beneath our roof with virtue could refide ; 


Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 

What time this dome rever'd her prudent lord ; 

Who now (ſo heaven decrees) is doom'd to mourn, 

Bitter conſtraint ! erroneous and forlorn. 

Better the chief, on Ilion's hottile plain, 

Had fall'n ſurrounded with his warlike train; 

Or ſafe return'd, the race of glory paſt, 

New to his friends* embrace, had breath'd his 
laſt! [raiſe 

Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would 

Hiſtoric marbles, to record his praiſe; | 

His praiſe, eternal on the faithful Kone, 

Had with tranſmiſſive honour grac'd his ſon. 

Now ſnatch'd by harpies to the dreary coaft, - 

Sunk is the hero; and his glory loft : 

Vaniſh'd at once! unheard-of and unknown 

And I his heir in miſery alone. 

Nor for a dear, loſt father only flow 

The filial tears, but woe fucceeds to woe: 

To tempt the ſpouſeleſs queen with amorons 
wiles, 

Reſort the nobles from the neighbouring iſles ; 

From Samos, circled with the Ionian main, 

Dulichium, and Zacynthus* ſylvan reign: 

Ev'n with preſumptuous hope her bed t' aſcend, 

The lords of Ithaca their right pretend. 


She ſeems attentive to their pleaded vows, 


Her heart deteſting what her ear allows. 

They, vain expectants of the bridal hour, 

My ſtores in riotous expence devour, 

In feaſt and dance the mirthful months employ, 

And meditate my doom, to crown their joy. 
With tender pity touch'd, the Goddeſs cried : 

Soon may kind heaven a fure relief provide 

Soon may your fire diſcharge the vengeance due, 

And all your wrongs the proud oppreffors rue ! 

Oh ! in that portal ſhould the chief n 

Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear, 

In radiant panoply his limbs incas'd 

(For ſo of old my father's court he grac'd, 

When ſocial mirth unbent his ſerious ſoul, . 

O'er the full banquet, and 11 ſprightly bowl); 
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He then from Epyre, the fair domain 
Of Ilus, ſprung from Jaſon's royal ſtrain, _ 
Meaſur d a length of ſeas, a toilſome length, 
in vain. 

For voyaging to learn the direful art 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 
Obſervant of the Gods, and fternly juſt, 
Ilus refus'd t' impart the baneful truſt : 
With friendlier zeal my father's ſoul was fir'd, 

Ihe drugs he knew, and gave the boon defir'd. 
Appear'd he now wich ſuch heroic port, 
As then conſpicuous at the Taphian court; | 
Soon ſhould yon boaſters ceaſe their haughty ſtrife, 
Qr each atone his guilty love with life. | 
But of his wiſh'd return the care reſign, 
Be future vengeance to the powers divine. 
My ſentence hear: with ſtern diſtaſte avow'd, 
To their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor-crowd : 
When next the morning warms the purple eaſt, 
Convoke the peerage, and the Gods atteſt; 
The ſorrows of your inmoſt ſoul relate, 
And form ſure plans to ſave the ſinking ſtate. 
Should ſecond love a pleaſing flame inſpire, 
And the chaſte queen connubial rites require ; 
Diſmiſs'd with honour, let her hence repair 
To great Icarius, whoſe paternal care | 
Will guide her paſſion, and reward the choice 
With wealthy dower, and bridal gifts of price. 
'Then let this dictate of my love prevail: 
Inſtant, to foreign realms prepare to ſail, 
To learn your father's fortunes: Fame may prove, 
Or omen'd voice, (the meſſenger of Jove) 
Propitious to the ſearch. Direct your toil 
Through the wide ocean firſt to ſandy Pyle ; 
Of Neſtor, hoary ſage, his doom demand. 
Thence ſpeed your voyage to the Spartan ſtrand 
For young Atrides to th' Achaian coaſt 
Arriv'd the laſt of all the victor hoſt. 
If yet Ulyſſes views the light; forbear, 
Till the fleet hours reſtore the circling year. 
But if his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Inhabitant of deep diſaſtrous night : f 
Home ward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 
To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain, 
Plant the fair column o'er the vacant grave, 

A hero's honours let the hero have. | 
With decent grief the royal dead deplor'd, 

* For the chaſte queen ſelect an equal lord. 
Then let revenge your daring mind employ, 
' By fraud or force the ſuitor- train deſtroy, 
And, ſtarting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. 
Haſt thqu not heard how young Oreſtes, fir'd 
With great revenge, immortal praiſe acquir'd ? 
His virgin-ſword Ægyſthus' veins imbrued ; 
The murderer fell, and blood aton'd for blood. 
O greatly bleſs'd with every blooming grace! 
With equal ſteps the paths of glory trace ; 
Join to that royal youth's your rival name, 
And ſhine eternal in the ſphere of Fame. 
Put my aſſociates now my ſtay deplore, 
Impatient on the hoarie-xeſounding ſhore. 
Thou, heedful of advice, ſecure proceed: 
My praiſe the precept is, be thine the deed. 
The counſel of my friend (the youth rejoin'd) 

Imprints conviction on my grateful mind, 
So father's ſpeak (perſuafive ſpeech and mild) 
'Lheic ſage experience to the favourite child. 
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But, ſince to part, for ſweet refection due 
The genial viands let my train renew; 
And the rich pledge of plighted faith receive, 
Worthy the heir of Ithaca to give. 
Defer the promis'd boon, (the Goddeſs cries 
Celeſtial azure brightening in her eyes) 
And let me now regain the Reithrian port: 
From Temeſe return'd, your royal court 
I ſhall reviſit ; and that pledge receive; 
And gifts, memorial of our friendſhip, leave, 
Abrupt, with eagle-ſpeed ſhe cut the ſky; 
Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye. ; 
Then firſt he recogniz'd th* etherial gueſt; 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaſt : 
Heroic thoughts, infus'd, his heart dilate; 
Revolving much his father's doubtful fate, 
At length, compos'd, he join'd the ſuitor-throny; 
Huſh'd in attention to the warbled ſong. 
His tender theme the charming lyriſt choſe, 
Minerva's anger, and the direfal woes, 
Which voyaging frem Troy the victors bore, 
While ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. 
The ſhrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 
Reflecting to the queen the filver ſounds. 
With grief renew'd the weeping fair deſcends; 
Their ſovereign's ſtep a virgin train attends; 
A veil, of richeſt texture wrought, ſhe wear, 
And filent to the joyous hall repairs. 
There from the portal, with her mild command 
Thus gently checks the minſtrel's tuneful hand: 
Phemius ! let acts of Gods, and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bower have tull 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ; 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with filent joy. 
But, oh ! forbear that dear diſaſtrous name, 
To ſorrow ſacred, and ſecure of fame: 
My bleeding boſom fickens at the ſound, 

Aud every piercing note inflicts a wound. 
Why, deareſt object of my duteous love, 
(Reply'd the prince) will you the bard reprov! 

Oft, Jove's æthereal rays (reſiſtleſs fire) 

The chanter's ſoul and raptur'd ſong inſpire: 
Inſtin& divine! nor blame ſevere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and vat; 
For novel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 

But old, the mind with inattention hears ; 
Patient permit the ſadly pleaſing ſtrain; 
Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 
And in the public woe forget your own ; 


You weep not for a periſh'd lord, alone. 
What Greeks now wandering in the Stygiu 
* gloom, 
With your Ulyſſes ſhar'd an equal doom 
Your widow'd hours, apart, with female toil 
And various labours of the loom, beguile ; 
There rule, from palace-caxes remote and free; 
That care to man belongs, and moſt to me. 

Mature beyond his years the queen admires Telen 
His ſage reply, and with her train retires. and 
Then ſwelling ſorrows burſt their former bound; to 
With echoing grief afreſh the dome reſounds; que 
Till Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, In | 
In ſlumber clos'd her ſilver- ſtreaming eyes. to 

Mean time, rekindled at the royal charms, of! 
Tumultuous love each beating boſom warms; the 

Intemperate rage a wordy war began; =. 
But bold Telemachus aſſum'd the maa. *he fi 
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ſtant (he cry'd) your female diſcord end, 
fe deedleſs boafters ! and the ſong attend; 
dey that ſweet compulſion, nor profane 
with diſſonance the ſmooth melodious ſtrain. 
cific now prolong the jovial feaſt ; 
zut when the dawn reveals the roſy eaſt, 
to the peers aſſembled, ſhall propoſe 
he firm reſolve, I here in few diſcloſe : 
lo longer live the cankers of my court; 
| to your ſeveral ſtates with ſpeed roſort; 
Vaſte in wild riot what your land allows, 
Where ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. 
; But if, to honour loſt, tis ſtill decreed 
or you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed; 
udge and revenge my right, impartial Jove !--- 
By him, and all th' immortal thrones above, 
A ſacred oath) each proud oppreſſor, ſlain, 
Shall with inglorious gore this marble ſtain. 
Aw'd by the prince, thus haughty, bold, and 
young, l [tongue. 
Rage gnaw'd the lip, and wonder chain'd the 
Filence at length the gay Antinoũs broke, 
onſtrain'd a ſmile, and thus ambiguous ſpoke : 
hat God to your untutor'd youth affords 
his headlong torrent of amazing words? 
lay Jove delay thy reign, and cumber late 
0 bright a genius with the toils of ſtate ! 
Thoſe toils (Telemachus ſerene replies) 
Have charms, with all their weight, t' allure the 


wiſe. 
Faſt by the throne obſequious Fame refides, 
and wealth inceſſant rolls her golden tides. _ 
Nor let Antinoũs rage, if ſtrong deſire 
Of wealth and fame a youthful boſom fire : 
Elect by Jove his delegate of ſway, 
With joyous pride the — I'd obey. 
Vhene'er Ulyſſes roams the realm of night, 
Should factious power diſpute my lineal right, 
Some other Greeks a fairer claim may plead ; 
o your pretence their title would precede. 
At leaſt, the ſceptre loſt, I ſtill ſhould reign 
Sole 0'er my valfals and domeſtic train. 

To this Eurymachus: To heaven alone 
Refer the choice to fill the vacant throne. 
Your patrimonal ſtores in peace poſſeſs ; 
Undoubted, all your filial claim confeſs ; 
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Your private right ſhould impious power invade, 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. 
But ſay, that ſtranger gueſt who late withdrew, - 
What and from whence? his name and lineage 
His grave demeanour and majeſtic grace [ſhew. 
Speak him deſccnded of no vulgar race : : 
Did he ſome loan of ancient right require, 
Or came fore-runner of your ſcepter'd fire? 

Oh, ſon of Polybus ! the prince replies, 
No more my fire will glad theſe longing eyes: 
The queen's fond hope inventive rumour ch 
Or vain diviners* dreams divert her fears. 
That ftranger-gueſt the Taphian realm obeys, 
A realm defended with incircling ſeas, 
Mentes, an ever-honour'd name of old 


High in Ulyſſes“ ſocial liſt inrall'd. . = 
Thus he, though conſcious of th* etherial gueſt, 
Anſwer'd evaſive of the fly requeſt. 


Mean time the lyre rejoins the ſprightly lay; | 


Love-dittied airs, and dance, conclude the day. 

But when the ſtar of eve with golden light 

Adorn'd the matron-brow of ſable night ; 

The mirthful train diſperſing quit the court, 

And to their ſeveral domes td reſt reſort. 

A towering ſtructure to the palace join'd; 

To this his ſteps the thoughtful prince inclin'd ; 

In his pavilion there, to ſleep repairs ; 

The lighted torch, the ſage Euryclea bears; 

(Daughter of Ops, the juſt Piſenor's fon, 

For twenty beeves by great Laertes won ; 

In roſy prime with charms attractive grac'd, 

Honour'd by him, a gentle lord and chaſte, 

With dear eſteem: too wiſe, with jealous ſtrife 

To taint the joys of ſweet connubial life, 

Sole with Telemachus her ſervice ends, 

A child ſhe nurs'd him, and a man attends.) . 
Whilſt to his couch the prince himſelf addreſt; 

The duteous dame receiv'd the purple veſt; 

The purple veſt with decent care diſpos'd, 

The filver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd ; 

The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 

To the ſtrong ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor'd, 

Secur'd the valves. There wrapt in filent ſhade, 

Penſive, the rules the Goddeſs gave, he weigh'd ; 

Stretch'd on the downy fleece, no reſt he knows, 

And in his raptur'd ſoul the viſion glows. 


—__ 
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THE ARGUMENT, 

ee; | The Council of Ithaca. | 
es Telemachus, in the aſſembly of the lords of Ithaca, complains of the injuſtice done him by the ſuitors, 

and inſiſts upon their departure from his palace; zppealing to the princes, and exciting the people 
nds to declare againſt them. The ſuitors endeavour to juſtify their ſtay, at leaſt till he ſhall ſend the 
$; queen to the court of Icarius her father; which he refuſes. © There appears a prodigy of two eagles 

in the ſky, which an Augur expounds to the ruin of the ſuitors. Telemachus then demands a veſſel 


to carry him to Pylos and Sparta, there to inquire of his father's fortunes. Pallas, in the ſhape 
5 of Mentor (an ancient friend of Ulyfles), helps him to a ſhip, afliſts him in preparing neceſſaries for 
s; the voyage, and embarks with him that night; which concludes the ſecond day from the opening 


of the poem. 


"ke ſcene continues in the palace of Ulyſſes in Ithaca. 
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Now reddening from the dawn, the morning-ra; 
Glow'd in * of heaven, and gave the day. 
The youthful hero, with returning light, 
Roſe anxious from th inquietudes of night. 
A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 
A two-edg'd faulchion threaten'd by his fide, 
Embroider'd fandals glitter'd as he trod. 
And forth he mov'd mW as a God. 
Then by his heralds, reifleſs of delay, 
To council calls his peers: the peers ohey. 
Soon as in ſolemn form th* aſſembly fate, 
From his high dome himſelf deſcends in ſtate. 
Bright in his hand a ponderous javelin ſhin'd ; 
Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind ; 
Pallas with grace divine his form improves, 
And gazing crowds admire him as he moves. 
His father's throne he fill'd: while diſtant ſtood 
The hoary peers, and aged wiſdom bow'd. | 
'Twas filence all. At laſt Ægyptius ſpoke ; 
gyptius, by his age and ſorrows broke: 
A length of days his ſoul with prudence crown'd, 
A length of days had bent him to the ground. 
His etdeſt f hope in arms to Hion came, 
By great Ulyſſes taught the path to fame; 
But (hapleſs youth) the hideous Cyclops tore 
His quivering limbs, and quaff d his ſpoating gore. 
Three ſons remain'd : to climb with haughty fires 
The royal bed, Eurynomus aſpires; the * 
The reſt with dutequs love his griefs aſſuage, 
And eaſe the fire of half the cares of age. 
Yet ſtill his Antiphus he loves, he mourns, 
And, as he ſtood, he ſpoke and wept by turns: 

Since great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian plains, 
Within theſe walls inglorious filence reigns. 

Say then, ye peers, by whoſe commands we meet 
Why here once more in ſolemn council fit? 

Ye young, ye old, the weighty cauſe diſcloſe : 

Arrives ſome meſſage of invading foes ? 

Or ſay, does high neceſſity of ſtate 

Inſpire ſome patriot, and demand debate ? 

The preſent ſynod ſpeaks its author wiſe ; 

A&fſit him, Jove, thou regent of the ſkies ! 

He fpoke. Telemachus with tranſport glows, 
Embrac'd the omen, and majeſtic roſe | 
(His royal hand, th' imperial ſceptre ſway'd) ; 
Then thus, addreſſing to Egyptius, ſaid: 

Reverend old man! lo here confeſt he ſtands 

_ By whom ye meet; my grief your care demands, 
No ſtory I unfold of oubilc woes, 
Nor bear advices of impending foes : 

Peace the bleſt land, and joys inceſſant crown; 
Of all this happy realm, I grieve alone. 
For my loſt fire continual ſorrows ſpring, 
The great, the good ; your father, and your king. 
Yet more; our houſe from its foundation bows, 
Our foes are powerful, and your ſons the foes; 
Hither, unwelcome to'the queen, they come; 
Why ſeek they not the rich Icarian dome ! 
It ſhe muſt wed, from other hands require 
pe dowry : is Telemachns her fire ? 

et through my court the noiſe of revel rin 
And waſte the wife frugality of kin i 
Scarce all my herds their luxury lufee; 
Scarce all my wine their midnight hours ſupplies. 
Safe in my youth, in riot {till they grow, 
Nor in the helpleſs orphan dread a foe, 
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| Riſe in my aid ! ſuffice the tears that flow 


But come it will, the time when manhood mw an 
More powerful advocates than vain complaing, 
Approach that hour! inſufferable wrong hou! 
Cries to the Gods, and vengeance Neeps too ly nd 
Riſe then, ye Peers ! with virtuous anger riſe! wy 
Your fame revere, but moſt th* avenging ſkies, 0 
By all the deathleſs powers that reign above, 
By righteous Themis and by thundering Jon, 
(Themis, who gives to councils, or denies ; 

Succeſs; and humbles, or confirms the wiſe) 


For my loſt fire, nor add new woe to woe, 

If e'er he bore the ſword to ſtrengthen ill, 
Gr, having power to wrong, betray'd the will 
On me, on me your kindled wrath aſſuage, 
And bid the voice of lawleſs riot rage. 

If ruin to our reyal race ye doom, 

Be you the ſpoilers, and our wealth conſume, 
Then might we hope redreſs from juſter laws, 
And raiſc all Ithaca to aid our caule : b 
But while your ſons commit th' unpuniſh'd .] 


You make the arm of violence too ſtrong. hile 
While thus he fpoke, with rage and grief br gli 
frown'd, 40 & low t 

And daſh'd the imperial ſceptre to the ground. al! 
The big round tear hung trembling in his eye: low f 
The ſynod griev'd, and gave a pitying figh, Pr v 
rd w 


Then ſilent ſate---at length Antinoũs burns: 
With haughty rage, and fternly tits returns: Jow fi 
O inſolence of youth ! whoſe tongue affords bhor] 


Such railing eloquence, and war of words. he ea 
Studious thy country's worthies to defame, this 
Thy erring voice diſplays thy mother's ſhame, Ie f 
Eluſive of the bridal day, the gives : aſte 


Fond hope to all, and all with hopes deceives bere 
Did not the ſun, through heaven's wide am ut if, 
roll'd 


n ; or you 

For three long years the royal fraud behold? odge 
While ſhe, laborious in delufian ſpread H E 
A ſac1 


The ſpacious loom, and mix'd the various thread; 


Where as to life the wonderous figures riſe, enger 
Thus ſpoke th* inventive queen, with artful g in 
« Though cold in death Ulyffes breathes A Jon. 
more, witt t] 

« Ceaſe yet a while, to urge the bridal hour; tretch 
Ceaſe, till to great Laertes I bequeath | 
A taſk of grief, his orments of death; dove 
„ Leſt when the Fates his royal aſhes claim, Ind cl; 
« The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs fame; h # 
„When he, whom living mighty realms obey'd, MF", © 
Shall want in death a ſhrond ta grace his thade," hey c 
Thus ſhe : at once the generqus train compli, 
Nor fraud miſtruſts in Virtues fair diſguiſe. nd fr 
The work ſhe ply'd ; but, ſtudious of delay, i 
By night revers'd the labours of the day. ull tot 
While thrice the ſun his annual journey made, The 1 
The conſcious lamp the midnight fraud ſurvey'l; nd ch 
{ Unheard, unſeen, three years ber arts prevail; Lil, by 
The fourth, hex maid unfolds th' amazing tale. be pri 
We ſaw, as unperceiv'd we took our ſtand, reſcier 
The backward labours of her faithleſs hand. ſure | 


Then urg'd, ſhe perfects her illuſtrious toils ; 

A wonderous monument of female wiles! 

But you, oh peers ! and thou, oh prince! give eat 
(I ſpeak aloud, that every Greek may hear): 
Diſmiſs the queen: and it her fire approves «oat 


+ Antiphus-. 


Let him eſpouſe her to the peer ſhe loves: 


id inſtant to prepare the bridal train, 

or let a race oi princes wait in vain. 

hough with a grace divine her ſoul is bleſt, 

nd all Minerva breathes within her breaſt, 
wonderous arts than woman more renown'd, 

1 more than woman with deep wiſdom 
crown'd ; 

hough Tyro nor Mycene match her name, 

jor great Alcmena (the proud boaſt of Fame) 
et, thus by heaven adorn'd, by heaven's decree, 
ke ſhines with fatal excellence to thee ; 

ith thee, the bowl we drain, indulge the feaſt, 
ill righteous heaven reclaim her ſtubborn breaſt. 
hat tho* from pole to pole reſounds her name, 
ke ſon's deſtruction waits the mother's fame: 
vr, till ſhe leaves thy court, it is decreed, 

hy bowl to empty, and thy flock to bleed. 

While yet he ſpeaks, Telemachus replies; 

yn nature ſtarts, and what ye aſk denies. 

hus, ſhall I thus repay a mother's cares, 

ho gave me life, and nurs'd my infant years? 
hile {ad on foreign ſhores Ulyſſes treads, 

dr glides a ghoſt witlr unapparent ſhades ; 

low to Icarius in the bridal hour 

hall I, by waſte undone, refund the dower? 

low from my father ſhould I vengeance dread ? 
low would my mother curſe my hated head? 

od while in wrath to vengeful fiends ſhe cries, 
Jow from their hell would vengeful fiends ariſe ? 
bhorr'd by all, accurs'd my name would grow, 
he earth's diſgrace, and human-kind my foe. 
this diſpleaſe, why urge ye here your ſtay ? 

laſte from the court, ye ſpoilers, haſte away: 
Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 

here ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. 

ut if, to honour loſt, tis ſtill decreed 

or you my bowls ſhall flow, my flocks ſball bleed; 
udge and aſſert my right, impactial Jove ! 

by him, and all th* immortal hoſt above, 

A ſacred oath) if heaven the power ſupply, 
engeance I vow, and for your wrongs ye die. 
With that, two eagles from a mountain's height 
y Jove's command direct their rapid flight; 

wilt they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 


tretch their broad plumes, and float upon the 


wind, 

dove th' aſſembled peers they wheel on high, 

nd clang their wings, and hovering beat the ſky ; 

Vith ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 

nd, ſhrieking loud, denounce approaching Fate, 

hey cuff, they tear; their cheeks and neck they 
rend, [ſcend : 

nd from their plumes huge drops of blood de- 

Then, ſailing o'er the domes and towers, they fly 

ll tow'rd the eaſt, and mount into the ſky. 

The wondering rivals gaze with cares oppreſt, 

nd chilling horrors freeze in every breaſt 

Till, big with knowledge of approaching woes, 

The prince of augurs, ulitherſe , roſe : 

Telcient he view'd th' atrial tracks, and drew 

ſure preſage from every wing that flew. 

Ye ſons (he cry'd) of Ithaca, give ear, 

ear all but chiefly you, oh rivals ! hear. 

veftruQtion ſure o'er all your heads impends ; 

Ulyſſes comes, and death his ſteps attends. 

Nor to the great alone is death decreed ; 

e and our guilty ay a muſt bleed, 


| gra 
ain 


e eat 
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Why ceaſe we then the wrath of heaven to ſtay ? 
Be humbled all, and lead, ye Great ! the way. © 
For, lo! my words no fancy'd woes relate ; 
1 ſpeak from ſcience, and the voice is fate. 
n great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian ſhores 
To ſhake with war proud lion's lofty towers, 
Deeds then undone my faithful wp, foretold : 
Heaven ſeal'd my words, and you thoſe deeds be- 
I ſee (I cry'd) his woes, a countles train; {hold. 
I ſee his friends o'erwhelm'd beneath the main; 
How twice ten years from ſhore to ſhore he roams: 
Now twice ten years are paſt, and now he comes! 
To whom Eurymachus---Fly, dotard, fly ! 
With thy wiſe dreams, and fables of the ſky. 
Go prophecy at home; thy ſons adviſe; {fkies, 
Here thou art fage in vain—-I better read the 


Unnumber'd birds glide though thꝰ acrial way, 
Vagrants of air, and unforeboding ſtrax. 


Cold in the tomb, or in the deeps below, 
Ulyſſes lies: oh, wert thou laid as low W.! 
Then would that buſy head no broils ſuggeſt, 
Nor fire to rage Telemachus's breaſt- | 
From him ſame bribe thy venal tongue i 
And intergſt, not the God, thy voice inſpires, 
His guideleſs youth, if thy experienc'd age 
Milled tallacious into idle rage, 
Vengeance deſery'd thy malice ſhall repreſs, * 
And but augment the wrongs thou wouldſt re. 
Telemachus may bid the queen repair Idreſ. 
To great Icarius, whole paternal care 
Will guide her paſſion, and reward her choice, 
With wealthy dower, and bridal gifts of price, 
Till ſhe-retires, determin'd we remain, * 
And both the prince and augur threat in vain 3 
His pride of words, and thy wild dream of fate, 
Move not the brave, or only move their hate. 
Threat on, O Prince ! elude the bridal day, 
Threat on, till all thy ſtores in waſte decay. 
True, Greece affords a train of lovely dame, 
In wealth and beauty worthy of our flames: 
But never from this nobler ſuit we ceaſe ; 
For wealth and beauty leſs than virtue pleaſe. 

To whom the youth: Since then in vain I tell 
My numerous woes, in filence let them dwell. 
But Heaven, and all the Greeks, have heard mg 


[+ wrongs : 
To Heaven, and all the Greeks, redreſs belongs. 


Yet this I aik, (nor be it aſk'd in vain) 

A bark to waft me o'er the rolling main; 
The realms of Pyle and Sparta to explore, 
And ſeek my royal fire from ſhore to ſhore : 
If, or to Fame his doubtful Fate be known, 
Or to be learn'd from oracles alone? 

If yet he lives; with patience I forbear, 
Till the fleet hours reſtore the circling year : 
But if already wandering in the train 

Of empty ſhades; I meaſure back the main, 
Plant the fair column o'er the mighty dead, 
And yield his conſort to the nuptial bed. 

He ceas'd; and while the peers abaſh'd attend, 
Mentor aroſe, Mlyſſes“ faithful friend: £ 
[When fierce in arms he ſought the ſcenes of war, 
My friend, (he cry'd) my palace be thy care; 
* Years roll'd on years, my godlike fire decay, 
Guard thou his age, and his beheſts obey.“] 
Stern as he roſe, he caſt his eyes around; [frown'd: 


That flaſh'd with rage; and as he ſpoke, he 
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O never, never more] let king he juſt, 

Be mild in power, or faithful to his truſt ! 

Let tyrants govern with an iron rod, : 

Oppreſs, deſtroy, and be the ſcourge of God; 

Since he who like a father held his reign, 

So foon forgot, was juſt and mild in vain ! 

True, while my friend is griev'd, his griefs I ſhare; 

Yet now the rivals are my ſmalleſt care: | 

They, for the mighty miſchiefs they deviſe, 

Ere long ſhall pay---their forfeit lives the price. 

But againft you, ye Greeks! ye coward train, 

Gods ! how my ſoul is mov'd with juſt diſdain { 

Dumb ye all ſtand, and not one tongue affords 

His injur'd prince the little aid of words. 
While yet he ſpoke, Leocritus rejoin'd : 

O pride of words, and arrogance of mind! 

Would'ſt thou to riſe in arms, the Greeks, adviſe ? 

Join all your powers! in arms, ye Greeks, ariſe! 
et 9 Jour powers in vain cur ſtrength op- 

* ö 

The valiant few o' ermatch an hoſt of foes, 

Should great Ulyſſes ſtern appear in arms, 

While the bowl circles, and the banquet warms; 

Thongh to his breaſt his ſpouſe with tranſport 


= 
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Torn from her breaſt, that hour, Ulyſſes dies. 
But hence retreating to your domes repair ; 
To arm the veſſel, Mentor! be thy care, 
And, Halitherſes! thine: be each his friend ; 
Ye lov'd.the' father: go, the ſon attend. 
But yet, I truſt, the boaſter means to ſtay 
Safe in the court, nor tempt the watery way. 
Then, with a ruſhing ſound, th* aſſembly bend, 
Diverſe their ſteps : the rival rout aſcend 
The royal dome; while ſad the prince explores 
The neighbouring main, and ſorrowing treads the 
- ſhores. | 
There, as the waters o'er his hands he ſhed, 
The royal ſuppliant td Minerva pray'd : 
O Goddeſs l who deſcending from the ſkies 
- Vouchſaf'd thy preſence to my wondering eyes, 
By whoſe commands the-raging deeps I trace, 
And ſeek my fire thro ſtorms and rolling ſeas ! 
Hear from thy heavens above, oh, warrior-maid ! 
Deſcend once more propitious to my aid. 
Without thy preſence, vain is thy command. 
Greece, and the rival train, thy voice withſtand. 
Indulgent to his prayer the Goddeſs took 
Sage Mentor's form, and thus like Mentor ſpoke: 
O prince, in early youth divinely wiſe, 
Born, the Ulyſſes of thy age to riſe ! 
If to the ſon the father's worth deſcends, 
O'er the wide waves ſucceſs thy ways attends : 
To tread the walks of death he ſtood prepar'd; 
And what he greatly thought, he nobly dar'd. 
Were not wiſe ſons Ora. an of the wiſe, 
And did not heroes from brave heroes riſe : 
Vain were my hopes: few {ons attain the praiſe 
Of their great fires, and moſt their fires diſgrace. 
But lince thy veins paternal virtue fircs, 
And all Penelope thy ſoul inſpires : 
Go, and ſucceed ! the rivals aims deſpiſe ; 
For never, never, wicked man was wiſe. 
Blind they rejoice, though now, ev'n now they fall; 
Death haſtes amain: one houro'erwhelms them all! 
And lo, with ſpeed we plough the watery way, 
My power ſhall guard thee, and my hand convey :. 
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| The ſong is noiſe, and in- pious is the feaſt, 


| Sternly his hand withdrew, and 
Mean time, o'er all the dome, they quaff, 
feaſt 


III ſuits gay youth the ſtern heroic part; 


The winged veſſel ſtudious I prepare, A dou! 
Through ſeas and realms companions of thy ait by 
Thou to the court aſcend : and to the ſhores urycl 
(When night advances) bear the naval ſtore nd w 


Bread, that decaying man with ſtrength ſuppia To 
And generous wine, which thoughtful ſorrow it 
Mean while the mariners, by my command, 
Shall ſpeed aboard, a valiant choſen band. 
Wide o'er the bay, by veſſel veſſel rides; 
The beſt I chooſe to waft thee o'er the tides, 
She ſpoke ; to his high dome the prince retuy 
And, as he moves, with royal anguiſh moum 
"Twas riot all, among the lawlels train; 
Boar bled by boar, and goat by goat lay ſlain, 
Arriv'd, his hand the gay Antinous preſt, 
And, thus deriding, with a ſmile addreſt: , 


Grieve not, oh, daring prince! that noble ben 


tars'd 
Untou! 
ill gr 
ut bz 
ext 
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Indulge the genial hour, unbend thy ſoul, 
Leave thought to age, and drain the flowing le 
Studious to eaſe thy grief, our care provides 
The bark, to waft thee o'er the ſwelling tides 
In this, returns the prince, for mirth a time! 
When lawleſs gluttons riot, mirth's a crime; 


The luſcious wines, diſhonour'd loſe their taſte; 


Suffice it to have ſpent with ſwift decay 
The wealth of kings, and made my youth a pre, 
But now the wiſe inſtructions of the ſage, 
And manly thoughts inſpir'd by manly age, 
Teach me to ſeek redrets for all my woe, 
Here, or in Pyle-in Pyle, or here, your foe- 
Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain; 
A private voyager I paſs the main. 
Free breathe the winds, and free the bill 


flow; 
And where on earth I live, I live your foe. 
He ſpoke and frown'd, nor longer deign't 
e away. ia 


Deriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to guel, 
And each in jovial mood his mate addreſt: 
Tremble ye not, oh friends ! and coward fy, 
Doom'd by the ſtern Telemachus to die? 
To Pyle or Sparta to demand ſupplies, _ _ 
Big with revenge, the mighty warrior flies: 
Or comes from Ephyre with poiſons fraugbt 
And kills us all in one tremendous draught? 
Or, who can ſay (his gameſome mate replies) 
But, while the dangers of the deeps he tries, 
He, like his fire, may ſink depriv'd of breath, 
And puniſh us unkindly by his death? 
What mighty labours would he then create, 
To ſeize his treaſures, and divide his ſtate, ' 
The royal palace to the queen convey, 
Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal day! 
Mean time the lofty rooms the prince ſurvey, 
Where lay the treaſures of th' Ithacian race: 
Here ruddy braſs and gold refulgent blaz'd; 
There poliſh'd cheſts embroider'd veſtures graci 
Here jars of oil breath'd forth a rich perfume; 
There caſks of wine in rows adorn'd the dome 
(Pure flavorous wine, by Gods in bounty given, 
And worthy to exalt the feaſts of heaven). 
Untouch'd they ſtood, till, his long labours o'et, 
The great Ulyſſes reach'd his native ſhore. 


double ſtrength af bars ſecur'd the gates: 
aſt by the door the wiſe Euryclea waits; 
aryclea, who, great Ops! thy lineage ſhar'd, 
ad watch'd all night, all day; a faithful guard. 
To whom the prince : O thou, whoſe guardian 


ſair : 


row | care | 
* urs d the moſt wretched king that breathes the 
1 Matouch'd and ſacred may theſe veſſels ſtand, 


ill great Ulyſſes views his native land. 

jut by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill'd ; 

ext theſe in worth, and firm thoſe urns be 
ſeal'd ; 


7 

\nd twice ten meaſures of the choiceſt flour 
repar d, ere yet deſcends the evening hour. 
or when the favouring ſhades of night ariſe, 
\ndpeaceful flumbers cloſe my mother's eyes, 
efrom our coaſts ſhall ſpreading ſails convey, 
o ſeek Ulyſſes through the watery way. 
While yet he ſpoke, ſhe fill'd the walls with 

cries, ; 
nd tears ran trickling from her aged eyes. 
Dh whither, whither flies my ſon ? ſhe cry'd, 
o realms, that rocks and roaring ſeas divide? 


ne; h foreign lands thy father's days decay'd, 
tale ud foreign lands contain the mighty dead. 
5 The watery way ill-fated if thou try, 


|, all muſt periſh, and by fraud you die ! [tmain; 
Then ſtay, my child! ſtorms beat, and rolls the 
Dh, beat thoſe ſtorms, and roll the ſeas in vain ! 
Far hence (reply'd the prince) thy fears be 
driven': [ven. 

eaven calls me forth ! theſe counſels are of Hea- 
but, by the powers that hate the perjur'd, ſwear, 
v keep my voyage from the royal ear, 
or uncompell'd the dangerous truth betray, 
ill twice fix times deſcends the lamp of day: 
eſt the ſad tale a mother's life impair, 
ind grief deſtroy what time a while would ſpare. 
Thus he. The matron with uplifted eyes 
tteſts th* all-ſeeing Sovereign of the ſkies, 
Lhen ſtudious ſhe prepares the choiceſt flour, 

he ſtrength of wheat, and wines an ample ſtore. 
Vhile to the rival train the prince returns, | 
he martial Goddeſs with impatience burns ; 
Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and ſize, 
With ſpeed divine from ſtreet to ſtreet ſhe flies, 
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She bids the mariners prepar'd, to ſt . 
When night deſcends, embody'd on the ſtrand. 
Then to Noemon ſwift ſhe runs, ſhe flies, 


And aſks a bark: the chief a bark ſupplies. 


And now, declining with his ſloping wheels, 
Down ſunk the ſun behind the weſtern hills. 
The Goddeſs ſhov'd the veſſels from the ſhores, ' 
And ftow'd within its womb the naval ſtores, 
Full in the openings of the ſpacious main 
It rides; and now deſcends the ſailor-train. 

Next, to the court, impatient of delay, 

With rapid ſtep the Goddeſs urg'd her way ! 


| There every eye with ſlumberous chains ſhe 
| — | | | 


und. 
And daſh'd the flowing goblet to the ground, 
Drowſy they roſe, with eavy fumes eppreſt, 
Reel'd from the palace, and retir'd to reſt. 
Then thus, in Mentor's reverend form array'd, 
Spoke to Telemachus the martial maid. 
Lo! on the ſeas, prepar'd the veſſel ſtands, 
Th' impatient mariner thy ſpeed demands. 
Swift as ſhe ſpoke, with rapid pace ſhe leads; 
The footſteps of the Deity he treads. 
Swift to the ſhore they move: along the ſtrand 
The ready veſſel rides, the ſailors ready ſtand. 

He bids them bring their ftores ; th' attending 

train 

Load the tall bark, and launch into the main. 
The Prince and Goddeſs to the ſtern aſcend ; 
To the ſtrong ſtroke at once the rowers bend. 
Full from the weſt ſhe bids freſh breezes blow; 
The ſable billows foam and roar below. 
The chief his orders gives; th' obedient band 
With due obſervance wait the chief's command? 
With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind. 
High o'er the roaring waves the ſpreading ſails 
Bow the tall maſt, and ſwell before the gales; 
The crooked keel the parting ſurge divides, 
And to the ſtern retreating roll the tides. 
And now they ſhip their oars, and crown with 
The holy goblet to the powers divine: _ {wine 
Imploring all the Gods that reign above, 
But chief the blue- ey'd progeny of Jove. 

Thus all the night they ſtem the liquid. way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray. 


* 


elemachus, guided by Pallas in the ſha 


to Minerva; and Telemachus procee 
i le ſcene Hes on the ſea-ſhore of Pylos, 


40:0: III. 
8 | THE ARGUMENT. 
The Interview of Telemachus and Neftor. 


of Mentor, arrives in the morning at Pylos, where Neſtor 
ard his ſons are ſacrificing on the ſea-ſhore to Neptune. Telemachus declares the occafion of his 
coming; and Neſtor relates what paſt in their return from Troy, how their fleets were ſeparated, 
and he never ſince heard of Ulyſſes. They diſcourſe concerning the death of Agamemnon, the re- 
venge of Oreſtes, and the injuries of the ſuitors. Neſtor adviſes him to go to Sparta, and inquire 
further of Menelaus. The ſacrifice ended with the night, Minerva vaniſhes from them in the 
form of an eagle : Telemachus is lodged in the palace. 

as on his journey to Sparta, attended by Piſiſtratus. 


The next morning they ſacrifice a bullock 


% 


Tar ſacred ſun, above the waters rais'd; 
Through heaven's eternal brazen portals blaz'd ; 
And wide oer earth diffus d his cheering ray, 
To Gods and men to give the golden day. 
Now on the coaſt of Pyle the veſſel falls, 
ere old Neleus' venerable walls. 
There, ſupplant to the monarch of the flood, _ 
At nine green theatres the Pylians ſtood, 
Tach held five hundred (a deputed train), 
At each, nine oxen on the ſand lay lain. 
They take the entrails, and the altars load 
With ſmoking thigks, an offering to the God. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, | 
And furl their ſails, and iſſue on the land. 
Telemachus already preſt the ſhore ; ; 
Not firft, the Power of Wiſdom march'd before, 
And, ere the facrificing throng he join'd, | 
Admoniſh'd thus his well- attending mind: 
Proceed, my ſon! this youthful ſhame expel ; 
An honeſt buſineſs never bluſh to tell. 
To learn what fates thy wretched fire detain, 
We paſs'd the wide, immeaſurable main. 
Meet then the ſenior far renown'd for ſenſe, 
With reverend awe, but decent confidence : 
Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies; 
And ſure he will: for Wiſdom never lies. 
Oh, tell me, Mentor ! tell me, faithful guide, 
2 youth with prudent modeſty reply; 

w ſhall I meet, or how accoſt the ſage, 
Unſkill'd in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age? 
Awful th* approach, we; hard the taſk-appears, 
To queſtion wiſely men of riper years. 

To whom the martial Golde $ thus rejoin'd: 
Search, for ſome thoughts, thy own ſuggeſting 


mind; 
And others, dictated by heavenly power, 
Shall riſe ſpontaneous in the needful hour. 
For nought unproſperous ſhall thy ways attend, 
Born with good omens, and with heaven thy friend. 
She ſpoke, and led the way with fwifteſt ſpeed: 
As ſwift, the youth purſued the way ſhe led; 
And join'd the band before the ſacred fire, 
Where ſate, encompaſt with his ſons, the fire. 
The youth of Pylos, ſome on pointed wood 
 Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar'd the food. 
In friendly throngs they gather to embrace 
Their unknown gueſts, and at the banquet place. 
Pifiſtzatus was firſt, to graſp their hands, 
Ard ſpread ſoft hides upon the yellow ſands ; 
Along the ſhore th' illuſtrious pair he led, 
Where Neſtor ſate with youthful Thraſymed. 
To each a portion of the feaſt he bore, 
And held the golden goblet foaming o'er ; 
Then firſt approaching to the elder gueſt, 
The latent Goddeſs in theſe words addreſt: 
Whoe'er thou art, whom Fortune brings to keep 
The rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep, 
The firſt it fits, oh ſtranger ! to prepare 
Thee due libation and the ſolemn prayer: 
Then give thy friend to ſhed the ſacred-wine : 
Though much thy younger, and his years like 
mine, x 
He tov, I deem, implores the Powers divine : 
For all mankind alike require their grace, 
All born to want; a miſerable race 
He ſpake, and to her hand preferr'd the bowl: 
A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's ſoul,” 


| 
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To ſee the preference due to ſacred age 
Regarded ever by the juſt and ſage, 
Of Ocean's king ſhe then implores the grace: 
Oh, thou ! hof arms this ample {lobe embraee, 
Fulfil our with, and let thy glory ſhine 
On Neſtor firſt, and Neſtor's royal line; 
Next grant the Pylian ſtates their juſt deſires, 
. Pleas'd with their hecatomb's aſcending fires; 
Laſt deign Telemachus and me to bleſs, 
And crown our voyage with defir'd ſucceſs, 
Thus ſhe ; and, having paid the rite divine, 
Gave to Ulyſſes' ſon the roſy wine. | 
Suppliant he pray'd, And, now the victims dreſ 
They draw, divide, and celebrate the feaſt. 
The banquet done, the narrative old man, 
Thus mild, the pleaſing conference began: 
Now, geiitle gueſts ! the genial banquet cer, 
It fits to aſk you, what your natiye ſhore, 
And whence your race? on what adventure, ſay, 
Thus far ye wander through the watery way? 
Relate (if buſineſs, or the thirſt of gain, 
Engage your journey o'er the pathle(s main: 
Where ſavage pifates ſeek through ſeas unkuowy 
The lives of others, venturous of their own. 
Urg'd by the precepts by the Goddeſs given, 
And fill'd with confidence infus'd from heaven, 
The youth, whom Pallas deſtin'd to be wiſe 
And fam'd among the ſons of men, replies: _ 
Inquir'ſ thou, father! from what coaſt we came! 
(Gb. grace and glory of the Grecian name !) 
From where hig Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
| Brown with o'erarchirlg ſhades and pendent 
Us to theſe ſhores our filial duty draws, {woody 
A private ſorrow, not a public cauſe. | 
My fire I ſeek, where- e er the voice of Fame 
Has told the glories of his noble name, F 
The great Ulyſſes; fam'd from ſhore to ſhore 
For valour much, for hardy ſuffering more. 
Long time with thee before proud Hion's wall, 
In arms he fought; with thee beheld her fall. 
Of all the chieks, this hero's fate alone 
Has Jove reſerv'd, unheard of, and unknown 
Whether in fields by hoſtile fury ſlain, 
Or ſunk by tempeſts in the gu main? 
Of this to learn, oppreſt with tender ſears,” 
Lo! at thy knee his ſuppliant ſon appears. 
If or thy certain eye, or curious ear, | 
Have learnt his fate, the whole dark ftory Clear: 
And, oh! whate*er heaven deſtin'q to betide, 
Let neither flattery ſmooth, nor pity hide, 
Prepar'd I ſtand : he was but born to try 
The lot of man; to ſuffer and to die. 
Oh then, if ever through the ten years war 
The wiſe, the good Ulyſſes claim'd thy care; 
Tf e'er he join'd thy council, or thy ſword, 
True in his deed, and conſtant to his word: 
Far as thy mind through backward time can ſee, 
Search all thy ſtores of faithful memory: 
Tis ſacred Truth I aſk, and aſk of thee. 
To him experienc'd Neſtor thus rejoin'd: _ 
O friend j what ſorrows doſt thou bring to mind? 
Shall 1 the long laborious ſcene review, _ 
And open all the wounds of Greece anew? _ 
What toils by ſea ! where dark in queſt of pref 
| Dauntleſs we rov'd, Achilles led the way: ; 
| What toils by land ! where mix'd in fatal fight 


Such numbers felh ſuch heroes ſunk to night; 


ere Ajax great, Achilles there the brave, 
dere wiſe Patroclus, fl an early grave: | 
here too my ſon-—ah, once my beſt delight, 
Jace ſwift of foot, and terrible in ght; 
in whom ſtern courage with ſoft virtue join'd, 
faultleſs body, and a blameleſs mind: 
\ntilochus---what more can I relate ? 
How trace the tedious ſeries of our fate? 
Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe, 
e long hiſtorian. of my country's woes: 
Back to thy native iſlands might'ſt thou ſail, 
nd leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 
Nine painful years on that deteſted ſhore, 
at ſtratagems we form'd, what toils we bore ! 
Still labouring on, till ſcarce at laſt we found 
tent Jove propitious, and our conqueſt crow nd. 
Far o'er the reſt thy mighty father ſhin'd, 
In wit, in ence, — in force of mind. 
rt thou the ſon of that illuſtrious ſire ? 
ith joy I graſp thee, and with love admire. 
Bo like your voices, your words ſo wiſe, 
Vho finds thee younger muſt conſult his eyes. 
y fire and I were one; nor vary'd ought 
n public ſentence, or in private thought ; 
Alike to council or th* aſſembly, came, 
Vith equal ſouls, and ſentiments the ſame. 
but when (by Wiſdam won) proud lion burn'd, 
And in oo ſhips the conquering Greeks re- 
turn'd ; 
as God's high, will the victors to divide, 
ind turn th' event, confounding human pride: 
dome he deſtroy'd, ſome ſcatter'd as the duſt, 
Not all were prudent, and not all were juſt). 
hen Diſcord, fent by Pallas from above, 
tern daughter of the great avenger Jove, 
he brother-kings in(pir'd, with fell debate; 
ho call'd to council all th* Achaian ſtate, 
ut call'd untimely, (not the ſacred rite 
Dbſerv'd, nor heedful of the ſetting light, 
(or herald ſworn the ſeſſion to proclaim). 
our with debauch a reeling tribe they came. 
o theſe the cauſe of meeting they explain, 
nd Menelais moves to croſs. the main; 
ot ſo the king of men: he will'd to ſtay: 
ITheſe ſacred rites and hecatombs to pay, 
| 2 Minerva's wrath. Oh, blind to 
ate . 
Ihe Gods not lightly change their love, or hate. 
ith ireful taunts each cher they oppoſe, 
Lill in loud tumult all the Greeks aroſe. 
ow different counſels every breaſt divide, 
ch burns with rancour to the adverſe fide : 
Ih" unquiet night ſtrange projects entertain'd 
50 Jove, that urg'd us to our fate, ordain'd). - 
Ne with the riſing morn our ſhips unmoor'd, 
ind brought our captives and our ſtores aboard; 
but half the people with reſpect obey'd 
Ide king of men, and at his bidding Ray'd. 
ow on the wings of winds our courſe we keep 
for God had ſmooth'd the waters of the deep); 
or Tenedos we ſpread our eager oars, 
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ind! here land, and pay due victims to the Powers: 
0 bleſs our ſafe return we join in prayer; 
4 ut angry Jove diſpers'd our vows in air, 
e nd rais d new diſcord. Then (ſo Heaven de- 
* creed) 


yſes firſt and Neſtor diſagreed : 
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Wiſe as he was, by various counſels-ſway'd, - 
He thete, though late, to pleaſe the monarch,” 
But I, determin d, ſtem the foamy floods, I ſtay d. 
Warn'd of the coming fury of the Gods. 
With us, Tydides fear'd, and urg'd his haſte; 
And Menelaũs came, but came the laft. 

He join'd our veſſels in the Leſbian bay, 

While yet we doubted of our watery way; 

If to the right to urge the pilot's toil, 

(The ſafer road) befide the Pſyrian iſle; 

Or the ſtraight courſe to rocky Chios plough, 
And anchor under Mima's ſhaggy brow ? 

We ſought direction of the Power divine: 

The God propitious gave the guiding ſign; 
Through the mild ſeas he bid our navy | 


* 


And in Eubcea ſhun the woes we fear. 
The whiſtling winds already wak'd the ſky 
Before the —_— winds the veſſels fly; 
With rapid ſwiftneſs cut the liquid way, 
And reach Gereſtus-at the point of day. 
There hecatombs of bulls, to Neptune ſlain, 
 High-flaming pleaſe the monarch of the main. 
The fourth day ſhone, when all their labour“ 
o'er, 
Tydides' veſſels tonch/d the wiſh'd-for ſhore; 
But I to Pylos ſcud before the gales, 
The Gods ſtill breathing on my ſwelling ſails; * , 
Separate from all, I ſafely landed here; 
Their fates or fortunes never reach'd my ear. 
Yet what I -learn'd, attend; as here I fate, 
And aſk'd each voyager each hero's fate; 7 
Curious to know, and willing to relate. 
Safe reach'd the Myrmidons their native land; 
; Beneath Achilles“ warlike ſon's command. 
' Thoſe, whom the heir of great Apollo's art, 
Brave Philoctetes, taught to wing the dart; 
And thoſe whom Idomen from Ilion's plain 
Had led, ſecurely croſt the dreadful main. 
How Agamemnon touch'd his Argive coaſt, 
And how his life by fraud and force he loſt, 
And how the murderer paid his forteit breath; 
What lands ſo diſtant from that ſcene of death 
But trembling heard the fame; and, heard, ad- 
mire ; 
How well the ſon appeas'd the ſlaughter'd fire ! 
Ev'n to tht unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, 
Heaven gives poſterity, t' avenge the deed. 
| So fell Ægyſthus; and may'ſt thou, my friend, 
(On whom the virtues of thy ſire deſcend) 
Make future times thy equal act adore, F 
And be what brave Oreſtes was before! | 
The prudent youth reply'd: O thou the grace 
| And laſting glory of the Grecian race: 
uſt was the vengeance, and to lateſt days 
hall long poſterity reſound the praiſe. 
Some God this arm with equal proweſs bleſs !_ 
And the proud ſuitors ſhall its force confeſs ; 
Injurious men! who while my ſoul is ſore 
Of freſh affronts, are meditating more. F 
But Heaven denies this honour to my hand; 
Nor ſhall my father repoſſeſs the land- 
The father's fortune never to return, 
And the fad ſon's to ſuffer and to mourn? 
Thus h*; and Neſtor took the word: My ſon, 
Is it then true, as diſtant rumours run, G 
That crowds of rivals for thy mother's ch 
| Thy palace fill with inſults and alarms? 
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Say, is the fault through tame ſubmiſſion thine? 
Or, leagued againſt thee, do thy TN join, 

Mov'd by ſome oracle, or voice divine ? | 

And yet who knows, but ripening lies in fate 

An hour of vengeance for th' afflicted ſtate ; 

When great Ulyfles ſhall ſuppreſs theſe harms, 

Ulyſles fingly, or all Greece in arms. 

But if Athena, war's triumphant maid, 

The happy ſon will, as the father, aid, 

(Whoſe fame and ſafety was her 


nt care 


la every danger and in every war : 


Never on man did heavenly favour ſhine 
With rays ſo ſtrong, diſtinguiſh'd, and divine, 

As thoſe with which Minerva mark'd thy fire) 
So might ſhe love thee, ſo thy ſoul inſpire! . 
Soon ſhould their hopes in humble duſt be laid, 
And long oblivion of the bridal bed. 

Ah! no ſuch hope (the prince with ſighs re- 
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Can touch my breaſt; that bleſſing Heaven de- 
Ev'n by celeſtial favour were it given, | 

Fortune or Fate will croſs the will of Heaven. 

- What words are theſe, and what imprudence 
thine ? 

(Thus interpos'd-the martial Maid divine) 
Forgetful youth ! but know, the Power above 
With eaſe can ſave each object of his love ; 

Wide as his will extends his boundleſs grace : 

Nor loſt in time, nor circumſcrib'd by place. 
Happier his lot, who, many ſorrows paſt, 

Long labouring gains his natal ſhore at laſt ; 
Than who, too ſpeedy, haſtes to end his life 

By ſome ſtern ruffi an, or adulterous wife. 

Death only is the lot which none can miſs, 

And all is poſſible to Heaven, but this. 


The beſt, the deareſt favourite of the ſky 
Muſt taſte that cup, for man is born to die. 
Thus check d, reply'd Ulyfles' prudent heir: 
Mentor, no more -the mournful thought forbear ; 
or he no more muſt draw his country's breath, 

AIG ſnatch'd by 'fate, and the black doom of 

eath ! 

Paſs we to other ſubjects; and engage 

On themes remote the venerable ſage 

* (Whothrice has ſeen the periſhable kind + 

Of men decay, and through three ages ſhin'd { 

Like Gods majeſtic, and like Gods in mind). Y 

For much he knows, and juſt concluſions draws, 

From various precedents, and various laws. 

O ſon of Neleus ! awful Neſtor, tell 
How he, the mighty Agamemnon, fell ? 

By what ſtrange fraud Ægyſthus wrought, relate 

(By force he could not) ſuch a hero's fate ? 

Liv'd Menelaiis not in Greece ! or where 

Was then the martial brother's pious care ? 

Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhore to tread ; 
Or ſure Ægyſthus had not dar'd the deed: 

To whom the full of days: Illuſtrious youth! 
Attend (though partly thou haft gueſt) the truth. 
For had the martial Menelaiis found 
The ruffian breathing yet on Argive ground ; 

Nor earth had hid his carcaſe from the ſkies, 

Nor Grecian virgins ſhriek'd his obſequies. 

But fowls obſcene diſniember'd his remains, 
And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. 
While us the works of bloody Mars employ'd, 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy d; 
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| And laid our old companion in the ground. 


True to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 


| Crown'd with the temple of the Athenian dame; 


He, ftretch'd at eaſe in Argos" calm receſs, 
(Whoſe ftately ſteeds luxuriant paſtures bleſs) 
With flattery's inſinuating art 

Sooth'd the frail queen, and poiſon'd all her heut 
At firſt, with worthy ſhame and decent pride, 
The royal dame his lawleſs ſuit deny'd. 

For virtue's image yet poſſeſt her mind, 
Taught by a maſter of the tuneful kind : 
Atrides, parting from the Trojan war, 
Conſign'd the youthful conſort to his care. 


In honour's limits; ſuch the power of ſong. 
But when the Gods theſe objects of their hate 
Dragg'd to deſtruction, by the links of fate; 
The bard they baniſh'd from his. native ſoil, 
And left all helpleſs in a deſert iſle : 
There he, the ſweeteſt of the ſacred train, 
Sung dying to the rocks, but ſung in vain. 
Then Virtue was no more ; her guard away, 
She fell, to luſt a voluntary prey. 
Ev*n to the temple ſtalk'd th* adulterous ſpoule, 
With impious thanks, and mockery of vows, 
With images, with garments, and with gold; 
And odorous fumes from loaded altars roll'd. 
Mean time from flaming Troy we cut the my 
With Menelaiis, through the curling ſea. 
But when to Sunium's ſacred point we came, 


Atrides” pilot, Phrontes, there expir'd 
(Phrontes, of all the ſons of men admir'd 

To ſteer the bounding bark with ſteady toil, 
When the ſtorm thickens, and the billows boil): 
While yet he exercis'd the ſteerman's art, 
Apollo touch'd him with his gentle dart; 
Even with the rudder in his hand he fell. 

To pay whoſe honours to the ſhades of hell, 
We check'd our haſte, by pious office bound, 


And now, the rites diſcharg'd, our courſe we key 
Far on the gloomy boſom of the deep : 

Soon as Malza's miſty tops ariſe, 

Sudden the Thunderer blackens all the ſkies, 
And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and obſcure the pole. 
The tempeſt ſcatters and divides our fleet : 
Part the ſtorm urges on the 'coaſt of Crete, 
Where, winding round the rich Cydonian plait, 
The ſtreams of Jardan iſſue to the main. 
There ſtands a rock, high eminent and ſteep, 
Whoſe ſhaggy brow o'erhangs the ſhady deep, 
And views Gortyna on the weſtern fide; 

On this rough Auſter drove th* impetuous tide: 
With broken force the billows rolPd away, 
And heav'd the fleet into the neighbouring bay; 
Thus ſav'd from death, they gain'd the Phalial 
ſhores, | 
With ſhatter'd veſſels, and diſabled oars : 

But five tall barks the winds and waters toſt, 
Far from their fellows.on th* Ægyptian coaſt, 
There wander'd Menelaus through foreign ſhotth 
Amaſling gold, and gathering naval ſtores; 
While curſt Ægyſthus the deteſted deed 

By fraud fulfill'd, and his great brother bled. 
Seven years the traitor rich Mycenæ ſway'd, 
And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey d; 
The eighth, from Athens, to his realm reſtot , 


Oreſtes brandiſh'd the revenging ſword, 


eſs) 
T heut, 


new the dire pair, and gave to funeral flame 
The vile aſſaſſin, and adulterous dame. 
That day, ere yet the bloody triumphs ceaſe, 
deturn'd Atrides to the conſt of Greece. 
nd ſafe to Argos” port his navy brought. | 
Vith gifts of price and porulerous treaſute fraught, 
lence warn'd, my ſon, beware! nor idly Rand 
00 long a itranger to thy native land; 
ft heedlels ablence wear thy wealth away, 
Vhile lawleſs feaſters in thy palace ſway; 
Perhaps may ſeize thy realm, and ſhare the 
ad thou return with diſappointed toil, ſpa; þ 
tom thy vain journey, to a riſled iſle, 
owe'er, my friend, indulge one labour more, 
nd ſeek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore. 
e, wandering long, a wider circle made, 
und 3 d nations has ſurvey'd ; 
And meaſur'd tracts unknown to other ſhips 
mid the monſtrous wonders of the deeps ; 
A length of ocean and unbounded ſky, 
hich ſcarce the ſea-fowl in a year o*erfly). 
30 then ; to Sparta take the watery way, 
[by ſhip and failors but for orders ſtay ; 
Dr, af by land thou chdofe thy courſe to bend, 
y ſteeds, my chariots, and my ſons attend : 
hee to Atrides they ſhall ſafe convey, 
uides of thy road, companions of thy way. 
'rge him with truth to frame his free replies, 
nd ſure he will; for Menclavus is wiſe, 
Thus while he ſpeaks, the ruddy ſun deſcends, 
nd twilight grey her evening ſhade extends. 
Then thus the blue-ey'd Maid: O full of days! 
Vue are thy words, and juſt are all thy ways. 
(ow immolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 
bacred to Neptune and the Powers divine. 
The lamp of day is quench'd beneath the deep, 
ind ſoft approach the balmy hours of ſleep : 
or fits it to prolong the heavenly feaſt, 
Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. 
So ſpake Jove's daughter, the celeſtial Maid. 
The ſober train attended and obey'd. 
be ſacred heralds on their hands around 
our'd the full urns; the youths the goblets 
crown'd : 

rom bowl to bowl the holy beverage flows : 
While to the final ſacrifice they roſe. 
The tongues they caſt upon the fragrant flame, 
ind pour, above, the conſecrated ſtream. 
\nd now, their thirſt by copious draughts allay'd, 
he youthful hero and th* Athenian Maid. 
ropoſe departure from the finiſh'd rite, / 
ind in their hollow bark to paſs the night: 
but this the hoſpitable ſage deny'd. 

orbid it Jove! and all the Gods! he cry'd, 
Thus from my walls the much.lov'd ſon to ſend 
Vi ſuch a hero, and of ſuch a friend! 
Me, as ſome needy peaſant, would ye leave, 
Vhom Heaven denies the bleſſing to relieve ? 
We would you leave, who boaſt imperial ſway, 
ben beds of royal Rate invite your ſtay ? 
Polong as life this mortal ſhall inſpire, 
Ur as my children imitate their fire, 

fre ſhall the wandering ſtranger find his home, 
nd hoſpitable rites adorn the dome. 

Well — thou ſpoke, (the blue- ey d Maid re- 
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Be the kind dictates of thy heart obey'd, 
And let thy words Telemachus perſuade: 
He to tay palace ſhall thy ſteps purſue; 
I to the ihip to give the orders due. | 
Preſcribe directions, and confirm the crew. 
For I alone ſuſtain their naval cares, 
Who boaſt experience from theſe filver hairs ; 
All youths the reſt, whom to this journey moye 
Like years, like tempers, and their prince's love. 
There in the veſſel ſhall I paſs the night; 
And ſoon as morning paints the fields of light, 
I go to challenge from the Caucons bold, 
A debt, contracted in the days of old. 
But this thy gueſt, receiv'd with friendly care, 
Let thy ſtrong courſers ſwift to Sparta bear; 
Prepare thy chariot at the dawn of day, 
And be thy fon companion of his way. 
Then trraing with the word, Minerva flies, 
And ſoars an eagle through the liquid ſkies. 
Viſion divine! the throng'd ſoectatots gaze 
In holy wonder fix'd, and ſtill amaze. 
But chief the reverend ſage admir'd; he took 
The hand of young Telemachus, and ſpoke : 
Oh, happy youth! and favour'd of the ſkics, 
Diſtinguiſh'd care of guardian Deities ; 
Whole early years for future worth engage, 
No youre manhood, no ignoble age. 
For, lo ! none other of the court above 
Than ſhe, the daughter of almighty Jove, 
Pallas herſelf, the war-triumphant maid, 
Confeſt is thine, as once thy father's aid. 
So guide me, Goddeſs | ſo propitious ſhine 
On me, my conſort, and my royal line! 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and yet tender horns, 
Whoſe budding honours ductile gold adorns, 
|  Submiffive thus the hoary fire preferr'd 
His holy vow : the favouring Goddeſs heard. 
Then, lowly riſing, o'er the ſandy ſpace 
Precedes the father, follow'd by his race, 
(A long proceſſion) timely marching home 
In comely order to the regal dome. 
There when atriv'd, on thrones around him plac'd, 
His ſons and grandſons the wide circle grac'd. 
To theſe the hoſpitable ſage, in ſign 
Of ſocial welcome, mix'd che racy wine 
| (Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor'd to light, 
By ten long years refin'd, and roſy-bright). 
To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown'd, 
And ſprinkled large libations on the ground. 
Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 
And to the gifts of balmy ſleep repairs. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And ſlept beneath the pompous colonade; 
Faſt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, 
(In age is equal) on a ſplendid bed : 
Bat in an inner court, ſecurely clos'd, 
The reverend Neſtor and his queen repos'd. 
When now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn; | 
The old man early roſe, walk'd forth, and ſate 
On poliſh'd ſtone before his palace-gate: 
With unguents ſmooth the lucid marble ſhone, 
Where ancient Neleus fate, a ruſtic throne ; 
But he deſcending to th' infernal ſhade, 
Sage Neſtor fl'd it, and the ſceptre ſway'd, 
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His ſons around him mild obeiſance pay, 
And duteous take the orders of the day. 
Firſt Echephron and Stratius quit their hed : 
Then Perſeus, Aretus, and Thraſymed ; 

The laſt Piſiſtratus arole from reſt : + 
They came, and near him plac'd the ſtranger- 
To theſe the ſenior thus declar'd his will: [guelt. 
My ſons ! the dictates of your fire fulfil. 

To Pallas, firſt of Gods, prepare the feaſt, 

Who grac'd our rites, a more than mertal gueſt. 
Let one, diſpatchful, bid ſome ſwain to lead 

A well-fed bullock from the grafly mead ; 

One ſeek the harbour where the veſſels moor, 
And bring thy friends, Telemachus ! aſhore 
(Leave only two the galley to attend); 
Another to Laerceus muſt we ſend, ö 

Artiſt divine, whoſe ſkilful hands infold 

The victim's horn with circumfuſile gold. 

The reſt may here the pious duty ſhare, 

And bid the handmaids for the feaſt prepare, 
'The ſeats to range, the fragrant wood to bring, 
And limpid waters from the living ſpring. 

He ſaid, and buſy each his care beſtow'd : 
Already at the gates the bullock low'd, 
Already came the Ithacenſian crew, 
The dextrous ſmith the tools already drew: 
His ponderous hammer, and his anvil ſound, 
And the ſtrong tongs to turn the metal round. 
Nor was Minerva abſent from the rite, 
She view'd her honours, and enjoy'd the ſight. 
With reverend hand the king preſents the gold, 
Which round th* intorted horus the gilder 
roll'd, 
So wrought, as Pallas might with pride behold. 
Young Aretus from forth his bridal bower 
Brought the full laver, o'er their hands to pour, 
And caniſters of conſecrated flour. 
Stratius and Echephron the victim led ; 

The axe was held by warlike Thraſymed, 

In act to ſtrike : before him Perſeus ſtood, . 

"Che vaſe extending to receive the blood. 

The king himſelf initiates to the Power; 
Scatters with quivering hand the ſacred flour, 
And the ſtream ſprinkles: from the curling brows 
The hair collected in the fire he throws. 

Soon as due vows on every part were paid, 

And ſacred wheat upon the victim laid, 

Strong Thraſymed Elcharg d the ſpeeding blow 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. 
Down ſunk the heavy beaſt: the females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a ſhrilling ſound. 
Nor ſcorn'd the queen the holy choir to join 
(The firſt-born ſhe, of old Clymenus' line; 

In youth by Neftor lov'd, of ſpotleſs fame, 

And lov'd in age, Eurydice her name), 
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Along the waving fields their way they hold, 


From earth they rear him, firuggling now g 


death 3 4 
And Neſtor's youngeſt ſtops the vents of breal 
The ſoul for ever flies: on all ſides round 
Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upmy 

ground. 
The beaſt they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs, obſervaat of the rite: 
On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with att, 

] The choiceſt morſels lay from every part, 

The ſacred ſage before his altar ſtands, 
Turns the burnt-offering with his holy hand, clen 
And pours the wine, aud bids the flames alpin; — 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire, — 
The thighs now ſacriſic'd, and entrails dreſ, * 
Th' atbitants part, transfix, and broil the re, . 


While theſe officious tend the rites divine, 
The lait fair branch of the Neſtorean line, 
Sweet Polycaſte, took the pleaſing toil 
To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant d 
O'er his fair limbs a flowery veſt he threw, 
And iſſued, like a God, to mortal view. 
His former ſeat beſide the king he found 
(His people's fathe? with his peers around); 
All plac'd at eaſe the holy banquet join, 
And in the dazzling goblet laughs the wine, 
The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſupprel, 
The monarch turns hira to his royal gueſt; 
And for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The ſmooth-hair'd horſes, and the rapid car. 
Obſervant of his word; the word ſcarce ſpoke 
The ſons obey, and join them to the yoke. 
Then bread and wine a ready handmaid brizg 
And preſeuts, ſuck as ſuit the ſtate of kings 
The glittering ſeat Telemachus aſcends; 
His faithful guide Piſiſtratus attends ; 
With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew: 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew, 
Beneath the bounding yoke alike they held 
Their equal pace, and ſmok'd along the field 
The towers of Pylos fink, its views decay, 
Fields after fields fly back, till cloſe of day: 
Then ſunk the ſun, and darken'd all the wy. 
To Pheræ now, Diocleus' ſtately ſeat 
(Of Alpheus' race), the weary youths retreat. 
His houſe affords the hoſpitable rite, 
And pleas'd they ſleep (the blefling of the ui 
But when Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn; 
Again they mount, their journey to renew, 
Aud from the ſounding portico they flew. 


The fields receding as the chariot reil'd : 
Then flowly ſunk the ruddy globe of light, 
Aud o'er the ſhaded landicape rufb's the night 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The C onfererce with Menelaus. 


lemachus with Piſiſtratus arriving at Sparta, is hoſpitably received by Menelaus, to whom he re- 
nds lates the cauſe of his coming, and learns from him many particulars of what befel the Greeks fince 
air the deſtruction of Troy. He dwells more at large upon the prophecies of Proteus to him In his re- 
fe, turn; from which he acquaints Telemachus, that Ulyſſes is detained in the iſland of Calypſo. 
1 a the mean time the ſuitors conſult to deſtroy Telemachus in his voyage home. Penelope is appriſed 


\ xp now proud Sparta with their wheels re. 
ſounds, 
brarta whoſe walls a range of hills ſurrounds : 
at the fair dome the rapid labour ends ; 
here ſate Atrides *midit his bridal friends, 
Vith double vows invoking Hymen's power, 
Ero bleſs his ſons and daughters nuptial hour, 
That day, to great Achilles' ſon reſign'd, 
ermione, the faireſt of the kind, 
Vas ſent to crown the long- protracted joy; 
'{pous'd before the final doom of Troy: , 
With ſteeds and gilded cars, a gorgeous train 
Attend the nymph to Phthia's diſtant reign. 

ſean while at home, to Megapenthes' bed 
The virgin-choir Alector's daughter led. 
Brave Megapenthes, from a ſtol'n amour 
o great Atrides' age his handmaid bore : 
o Helen's bed the Gods alone aſſign 
{ermione, t* extend the regal line; 
u whom a radiant pomp of Graces wait, 
eſembling Venus in attractive ſtate. 
While this gay friendly troop the king ſurround, 
Vith feſtival and mirth the roofs reſound: 
\ bard amid the joyous circle ſings 
lich airs, attemper'd to the vocal ftrings ; 
Vhulſt, warbling to the varied ſtrain, advance 

wo ſprightly youths to form the bounding dance. 
Twas then, that, iſſuing through the palace gate, 
The ſplendid car roll'd flow in regal ftate : 

n the bright eminence young Neſtor ſhone, 
\nd fatt befide him great Ulyſſes“ ſon : 
"ave Eteoneus ſaw the pomp appear, 
\nd, ſpeeding, thus addreſt the royal ear: 
Two youths approach, whoſe ſemblant features 

prove 

eir blood devolving from the ſource of Jove. 
due reception deigu'd, or muſt they bend 
Ibeit doubtful courſe to ſeek a diſtant friend? 
lalenſate-! (with a ſigh the king replies) 
oo long, misjudging, have I thought thee wiſe : 
put ſure relentleſs folly ſteels thy breaſt, 
odurate to reject the ſtranger-guelt ; 

v thoſe dear hoſpitable rites a toe, 
Vick in my wanderings oft reliev'd my woe : 
ped by the bounty of another's boatd, 

ul pitying Jove my native realm reſtor'd--- 
btraght be the courſers from the car releaſt, 
ondudt the youths to grace the genial feaſt. 
The ſeneſchal rebuk'd in haſte withdrew ; 


—_— 


Vith equal hatte a menial train purlye ; 


of this; but comforted in a dream by Pallas, in the ſhape of her ſiſter Ipthima. 


Part led the courſers, from the car enlarg'd, 
Each to a crib with choiceſt grain ſurcharg'd ; 
Part in a portico, profuſely grac'd 

With rich magnificence, the chariot plac'd : 
Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, 

Who eye the dazzling roofs with vaſt delight; 
Reſplendent as the blaze of ſummer-noon, 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 
From room to room their eager view they bend; 
Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, deſcend ; 
Where a bright damſel-train attend the gueſts 
With liquid edours, and embroider'd veſts. 
Refreſh'd, they wait them to the bower of ſtate, 
Where circled with his peers Atrides fate: 
Thron'd next the king, a fair attendant brings 
The pureſt product of the chryſtal ſprings; 
High on a maſly vaſe of filver mold, | 

The burniſh'd laver flames with ſolid gold; 

In ſolid gold the purple vintage flows, 

And on the board a ſecond banquet roſe. 

When thus the king with hoſpitable port: 
Accept this welcome to the Spartan court ; 

The waſte of nature let the feaſt repair, 

Then your high lineage and your names declare: 
Say from what ſcepter'd anceſtry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathleſs fame ? 

For vulgar parents cannot ſtamp their race 
With ſignatures of ſuch majeſtic grace. 

Ceating, benevolent he ſtraight athgns 
The royal portion of the choiceſt chines 
To each accepted friend: with grateful haſte 
They ſhare the honours of the rich repaſt. 
Suffic'd, foft-whiſpering thus to Neſtor's fon, 

His bead reclin'd, young Ithacus begun : 

View'ſt thou unmov'd, O ever-hoaour'd moſt ! 
Theſe prodigies of art, and wondrous colt ! | 
Above, beneath; around the palace ſhines 
The ſumleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines: 

The ſpoils of elephants the roots inlay, 
And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray: 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 
My wonder dictates, is the dome of ove. 

The monarch took the word, and grave reply'd: 
breſumptuous are the vaunts, and vain the pride 
Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove conteſt, 
Uachang'd, immortal, and ſupremely blett ! 
With all my aMuence, when my woes are weigh'd , 
Envy will own the purchaſe dearly paid. 

For eight ſlow-cireling years by tempeſt toſt, 
From Cyprus to the far Phoenician ccac 
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(Sidon the capital), T ſtretch'd my tdil 
Through regions fatten'd with the flows of Nile. 
Next, Tthiopia's utmoſt bound explore 
And the parch'd borders of th' Arabizn ſhore : 
Then warp my voyage on the ſouthern pales, 
O'er the warm Libyan wave to ſpread my fails: 
That happy clme ! where each revolving year 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear; 
And two fair creſcents of tranſlucent horn 
The brows of all their young increaſe adorn : 
The fhepherd ſwains, with furs abundance bleſt, 
On the fat flock and rural dainties feaſt ; 
Nor wart of herbage makes the dairy fail, 
But every ſeaſ@n fills the foaming pail. 
Whilſt, heaping unwiſh'd wealth I diſtant roam; 
The beſt of brothers, at his natal home, 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life : 
Whence with inceſlant grief my ſoul annoy'd, 
Theſe riches are pofleſs'd, but not enjoy'd ! 
My wats, the copious theme of every tongue, 
To you, your fathers have recorded long : 
How favouring Heaven repaid my glorious toils 
With a ſack'd palace, and barbaric ſpoils. 
Oh ! had the Gods ſo large a boon deny'd, 
Ard life, the juſt equivalent, ſfupply'd 
To thoſe brave warriors, who, with glory fir'd, 
Far from their country in my cauſe expir'd ! 
Still in ſhort intervals of pleaſing woe, 
Negardful of the friendly dues I owe, 
I to the glorious dead, for ever dear! 
Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 
But, oh! Ulyſſes--.deeper than the reſt 
Tnat ſad idea wounds my anxious breaft ! 
My heart bleeds freſh with agonizing pain ; 
The bowl and taſteful viands tempt in vaio, 
Nor ſleep's ſoft power can cloſe my ſtreaming eyes, 
When imag'd to my ſoul his ſorrows riſe. 
No peril in my cauſe he ceas'd to prove, 
His labours equal'd only by my love : 
And both alike to bitter fortune born, 
For him to ſuffer, and for me to mourn ! 
Whether he wanders on ſome friendleſs coaſt, 
Or glides in Stygian gloom a penſive ghoſt, 
No fame reveals; but, doubtful of his doom, 
His good old fire with ſorrow to the tomb 
Declines his trembling ſteps; untimely care 
Withers the blooming vigour of his heir 
And the chaſte partner of his hed and throne 
Waſtes all her widow'd hours in tender moan. 
While thus pathetic to the prince he ſpoke, 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion 
broke : 
Studious to veil the grief, in vain repreſt, 
His face he ſhrouded with his purple veſt : 
The conſcious monarch pierc'd the coy diſguiſe, 
And view d his filial love with vaſt ſurprize : 
Dubious to preſs the tender theme, or wait 
To hear the youth inquire his father's fate. 
In this ſuſpenſe bright Helen grac'd the room; 
Before her breath'd a gale of rich perfume. 
So moves, adorn'd with each attractive grace, 
The filver-ſhafted Goddeſs of the chace ! 
The ſeat of majeſty Adraſte brings, 
With art illuſtrious, for the pomp of kings; 
To ipread'the pall (beneath the regal chair) 
Ot fotteſt woof, is bright Alcippe's care. 
| . $ 
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A ſilver eanifter, divinely wrought, | 
In her ſoft hands the beauteous Phylo brought; 
Jo Sparta's queen of old the radiant vaſe 
Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace : 

For Polybus lier lord (whole ſovereign ſway 
The wealthy tribes of Pharian Thebes obey), 
When to that court Atrides came, careſt 
With vaſt munificence th' imperial gueſt ; 
To lavers from the richeſt ore refin'd, 


With filver tripods, the kind hoſt affign'd ; W 
And bounteous from the royal treaſute told Th 
Ten equal talents of refulgent gold. In 
Alcandra, conſort of his high command, Bri 
A golden diſtaff gave to Helen's hand ; An 
And that rich vaſe, with living ſculpture wrought Sor 
Which heap'd with wool the beauteous M Va 
brought: | Th 
The ſilken fleece impurpled for the loom, Fat 
Rival'd the hyacinth in vernal bloom. ] 
The ſovereign feat then Jove-born Helen pref'i, Fat 
And pleaſing thus her ſcepter'd lord addreſs'd: Faf 
Who grace our palace now, that friendly par, WF Ti 
Speak they their lineage, or their names declar! BW 7h; 
Uncertain of the truth, yet uncontrol'd, Wh 
Hear me the bodings of my breaſt unfold. Thy 
With wonder wrapt, on yonder cheek I trace Ext 
The feature of the Ulyſſean race: But 
Diffus'd o'er each reſembling line appear, And 


In juſt ſimilitude, the grace and air F 


Of young Telemaclius ! the lovely boy, And 
Who bleſt Ulyſſes with a father's joy, Toc 
What time the Greeks combin'd their focial a The 
T' avenge the ſtain of my ill-fated charms: Wit! 
Juſt is thy thought, the king aſſenting cries This 
Methinks Ulyſſes ſtrikes my wondering eyes: Let 
Full ſhines the father in the filial frame, Nou 
His port, his features, and his ſhape, the ſame: But 
Such quick regards his ſparkling eyes beſtow: Aurc 
Such wavy ringlets o'er his ſhoulders flow ! Let « 
And when he heard the long diſaſtrous ſtore Are 
Of cares, which in my cauſe Ulyſſes bore; O'er 
Diſmay'd, heart-wounded with paternal woes, WW The 
Above reſtraint the tide of forrow roſe: Then 
Cautious to let the guſhing grief appear, Pil p 
His purple garment veil'd the falling tear. And | 
| See there confeſt, Piſiſtratus replies, Not 1 
The genuine worth of Ithacus the wiſe ! With 
Of that heroic fire the youth is ſprung, To fa 
But modeſt awe hath chain'd his timorous toni Too e 
Thy voice, O king! with pleas'd attention bead, BF boa 
Is like the dictates of a God rever'd. Yau 
With him at Neſtor's high command I came, la the 
Whoſe age I honour with a parent's name. Form” 
By adverſe deſtiny conſtrain'd to ſue In ear 
For counſel and redreſs, he ſues to you. When 
Whatever ill the friendleſs orphan bears, To ble 
Bereav'd of parents in his infant years, From 
Still muſt the wrong'd Telemachus ſuſtain, The b. 
If, hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain: Such, | 
Atfanc'd in your friendly power alone, Aroun, 
The youth would vindicate the vacapt throne. Bil Expert 
Is Sparta bleſt, and theſe deſiring eyes lle gi 
View my friend's ſon ? (the king exulting cries) WW But no 
Son of my friend, by glorious toils approv'd, VWath, 
Whoſe ſword was ſacred to the man he lov'd: To my 
Mirror of conſtant faith, rever'd, and mourn'd I Till H, 


When Troy was ryin'd, had the chief return 


No Greek an equal ſpace had e'er poſſeſt, 

Of dear aſſection in my grateful breaſt. 

I, to confirm the mutual joys we ſhar'd, 

For his abode a capital prepar'd ; 

Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule I choſe ; 

Fair in the plan the future palace roſe, 

Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 

And portion to his tribes the wide domain. 

To them my vaſſals had refign'd a ſoil, 

With teeming plenty to reward their toil, 

J There with commutual zeal we both had ſtrove 
In acts of dear benevolence and love: 

Brothers in peace, not rivals in command, 

And death alone dilivly'd the friendly band! 


rough, Some envious Power the bliſsful ſcene deftroys ; 
; Pb vaenich'd are all the viſionary joys : 

The ſoul of friendſhip to my hope is loft, 

Fated to wander from this natal coaſt ! 

He ceas'd; a gult of grief began to riſe, 

preſs, Faſt ſtreams a tide from beauteous Helen's eyes; 
5d: Faſt for the fire the filial ſorrows flow ; 
y put, The weeping monarch ſwells the mighty woe: 
techn 7hy cheeks, Piſiſtratus, the tears bedew, 

While pictur'd to thy mind appear'd in view 

Thy martial f brother: on the Phyrgian plain 
ace Extended pale, by ſwarthy Memnon lain! | 


But filence from the ſon of Neſtor broke, 

And, melting with fraternal pity, ſpoke : 
Frequent, O king, was Neſtor wont to raiſe 

And charm attention with thy copious praiſe : 

To crown thy various gifts, the ſage afbgn'd 

The glory of a firm capacious mind : 

With that ſuperior attribute control 

This unavailing impotence of ſoul. | 

Let not your roof with echoing grief reſound, 

Now for the feaſt the friendly bowl is crown'd ; 


ume: But when, from dewy ſhade emerging bright, 
tow: Aurora ſtreaks the ſky with orient light, « 
! Let each deplore his deed : the rites of woe 

ore Are all, alas! the living can beftow : 

; O'er the cogenial duſt injoin'd to ſhear 

woes, The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. 


Then, mingling in the mournful pomp with you, 
Fil pay my brother's ghoſt a warrior's due, 

And mourn the brave Antilochus, a name 

Not unrecorded in the rolls of Fame: 

With ſtrength and ſpeed ſuperior form'd in fight 
To face the foe, or intercept his flight : 


ton Too early ſnatch'd by Fate, ere known to me! 
1 bead, BY | boaſt a witneſs of his worth in thee. 
Young and mature! (the monarch thus rejoins. ) 
ume, la thee renew'd the ſoul of Neſtor ſhines : . 
e. Form'd by the care of that conſummate ſage, 
In early bloom an oracle of age. | 
Whene'er his influence Jove vouchſaſes to ſhower 
To bleſs the natal, and the nuptial hour ; 
From the great fire tranſmiſſive to the race, 
n, The boon devolving gives diſtinguiſh'd grace. 
Such, happy Neſtor! was thy — doom; 
Around thee, full of years, thy offspring bloom, 
vrone- WF Expert of arms, and prudent in debate; 
Lech The gifts of heaven to guard thy hoary ſtate. 
- cries) I But now let each becalm his troubled breaſt, 
"d, Wah, and partake ſerene the friendly feaſt, 
ov d: To move thy ſuit, Telemachus, delay, 
— Jill Heaven's revolving lamp reſtores the day. 
turn . 7 
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He ſaid, Aſphalion ſwift the laver brings; 

Alternate all partake the grateful ſprings: 

Then from the rite: of purity repair, 

And with keen guſt the ſavoury viands ſhare. 

Mean time, with genial joy to warm the foul, 

Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bowl: 

Temper'd with drugs of ſovereign 4 t' aſſuage 

The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage; 

To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled Care, 

And dry the tearful fluices of Deſpair » 

Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' exalted 

All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. [mind 

Though on the blzzing pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov'd brother groan'd his hie away, 

Or darling ſon, oppreis'd by ruffian force, 

Fell breathleſs at his feet, a mangled corſe; 

From morn to eve, impaſſive and ſerene, 

The man entranc'd woutd view the deathful ſcene. 

Theſe drugs, ſo friendly to the joys of life, 

Bright Helen learn'd from Thone's imperial wife ; 

Who ſway'd the ſceptre, where prolific Nile 

With various fimples clothes the fatten'd ſoil. 

With wholeſome herbage mix'd, the direful bane 

Of vegetable venom taiuts the plain; 

From Pæon ſprung, their patron-god imparts 

To all the Pharian race his healing arts. 

The beverage now prepar'd t* inſpire the feaſt, 

The circle thus the beauteous queen addreſt: 
Thron'd in omnipotence, ſupremeſt Jove 

Tempers the fates of human race above ; 

By the firm ſanction of his ſovereign will, 

Alternate are decreed ouf good and ill. 

To feaſtful mirth be this white hour aſſign'd. 


And ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet ofthe mind. 


Mytelf, aſliſting in the ſocial joy, 

Wil! tell Ulyſlfes' bold exploit in Troy: 

Sole witneſs of the deed I now declare; 6 
Speak you (who ſaw) his wonders in the war. 

Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own ſabre 

In the vile habit of a village-ſave, [gave, 
The toe deceiv'd, he paſs'd the tented plain, 

Ia Troy to mingle with the hoſtile train, 

In this attire ſecure from ſearching eyes, 

Till haply piercing through the dark diſguiſe 
The chief I challeng'd ; he, whoſe practis'd wit 
Knew all the ſerpent mazes of deceit, 

Eludes my ſearch : but when his form I view'd 
Frech from the bath with fragrant oils renew'd, 
His limbs in military purple dreſs'd ; ' 


- Each brightening grace the genuine Greek con- 


teſs'd. 
A previous pledge of ſacred faith obtain'd, 
Till he the lines and Argive fleet regain'd, 
To keep his ſtay conceal'd ; the chief declar'd: 
The plans of war againſt the town prepar'd. 
Exploring then the ſecrets of the ſtate, 


] He learn'd what beſt might urge the Dardan fate: 


And, ſafe returning to the Grecian hoſt, 
Sent many a ſhade to Pluto's dreary coaſt. 
Loud grief reſounded through the towers of Troy 
But my pleas'd boſom glow d with ſecret jo: 
For then, with dire remorſe and conſcious ſhame, 
I view'd th' effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 
Which, kindled by th' imperious queen of love, 
Conſtrain'd me from my native realm to rove 2. 
And oft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplor'd 


My abſeut daughter, and my dearer lord; 
: | M uj_ | 
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Admir'd among the firſt of human race, 
For every gift of mind, and manly grace. a 
Right well, reply'd the king, your ſpeech diſ- 
lays ' 
The marchlef merit of the chief you prailc : 
Heroes in various climes myſelf have found, 
For martial deeds, and depth of thought renown'd: 


But Ithacus, unrival'd in his claim, 

May boaſt a title to the loudeſt fame : 

In battle calm, he guides the rapid ſtorm, 
Wiſe to reſolve, and patient to perform. 


— 


What wondrous conduct in the chief appear'd, . 


When the vaſt fabric of the fteed we rear'd ! 
Some Dæmon, anxious for the Trojan doom, 
Urg'd you with great Detphobus to come, 

T' explore the fraud; with guile oppos d to guile, 
Slow-pacing' thrice around th* inſidious pile: 
Each noted leader's name yau thtice invoke, 
Your accent varying as their ſpouſesFpoke : 

The pleaſing ſounds each latent warrior warm'd 
But moſt Tydides' and my heart alarm dd. 
To quit the ſteed we both impatient preſs, 
Threatening to anſwer from the dark receſs. 
Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd: 

And the vain ardours of our love reſtrain'd : 
But Anticlus, unable to control, 2 
Spoke loud the language af his yearning ſoul: 
Viyfles ſtraight, with indignation fir d, 
For ſo the common care of Greece requir'd) 
Firm to his lips his ferceful hands apply'd, 

Till on his tongue the fluttering-murmurs dy'd. . 
Mean time Minerva, from the fraudful horſe, - 
Back to the court of Priam bent your courſe. 

Inclement Fate! Telemachus replies. 
Frail is the boaſted attribute of wiſe: 4 
The leader, mingling with the vulgar hoſt, 

Is in the common maſs of matter loſt! - 
But now let ſleep the painful waſte repair * 
of ſad reflection, and corroding care. 

He ceas'd ; the menial fair that round her wait, 
At Helen's beck prepare the room of ſtate ; 
Beneath an ample portico, they ſpread 
The downy fleece to form the ſlumberous bed; 
And o'er oft palls of purple grain, unfold . ' 
Rich tapeſtry, ſtiff with inwoven gold : 

Then, through th' illumin'd dome, to balmy reſt 
Th' obſequious herald guides each princely gueſt: 
While to his regal bower the king aſcends, . - -' 
And beauteous Helen on her lord attends. 

- Soon as the morn, in orient purple dreſt, 
Unbarr'd the portal of the roſeate eaſt; 

The monarch roſe ; magnificent to view, 

Th' imperial mantle o'er his veſt he threw : 

The ghttering zone athwart his ſhoulder caſt, 

A ftarry faulchion low-depending grac'd; 
Claſp'd on his feet th' embroider'd 1andal; ſhine ; 
And forth he moves, majeſtic -and divine: 
Inſtant to young Telemaclius he preſs'd. 

And thus benevolent his ſpeech addreſs'd: 

Say, royal youth, fincere of ſoul, report 
What cauſe hath led you to the Spartan court? 
Do public or domeſtic cares conſtrain 


This toilſome voyage o'er the ſurgy main? 


O highly-favour'd delegate of Jove ! 
(Replies the. prince) inflam'd with filial love, 
And anxious hope, to hear my parent's doom, 
A ſuppliant to your royal court I come. 
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IA timorous hind the lion's court invades, 


Our ſovereign ſeat a lewd uſurping race 

With lawleſs riot and miſrule diſgrace ; 

To pamper'd inſolence devoted fall 

Prime of the flock, and choiceſt of the ſtall 2 

For wild ambition wings their bold deſire, 

And all to mount th' imperial bed aſpire, 

But proſtrate I implore, oh king! relate 

The mournful ſeries of my father's fate: 

| Each known diſaſter of the man diſcloſe, 

Born by his mother to a world of woes 

Recite them ! nor in etring pity fear 

To wound with ftoried grief the filial ear : 

| If e'er Ulyſſes, to reclaim your right, 
Avow'd his zeal in ceuncil or in fight, 

If Phrygian camps the friendly toils atteſt, 

To the fire's merit give the ſan's requeſt. - 

Deep from his inmoſt ſoul Atrides figh'd, 

| And thus indignant to the prince reply d: 

Heavens! would a ſoft, inglorious daſtard train 

An abſent hero's nuptial joys profane 

So with her young, amid the woodland ſhades, 


Leaves in that fatal lair the tender fawns, 

Climbs the green cliff, or feeds the flowery lawn; 

Mean time return'd, with dire remurſeleſs ſway 

| The monarch ſavage rends the trembling prey. 

With equal fury, and with equal fame, 

Ulyfſes ſoon ſhall re- aſſert his claim. 

O Jove, ſupreme, whom Gods and men revere! 

And thou * to whom ' tis given to gild the ſphere] 

With power cogenial join'd, propitious aid 

The chief adopted by the martial Maid! 

Such to our wiſh the warrior ſoon reſtore, 

As when contending on the Leſbian ſhore 

| His proweſs Philomelidus confeſs'd, 

And loud-acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſsdt 

Then ſoon th' invaders of his bed and throne 

| Their love preſumptuous ſhall with life atone, 

With patient ear, O royal youth ! attend 

The ſtoried labours of thy father's friend: 

Fruitful of deeds, the copious tale is long, 

But truth ſevere ſhall diate to my tongue: 

Learn what I heard the ſea-born ſeer relate, 

Whoſe eye can pierce the dark receſs of Fate, 
Long on th' Ægyptian coaſt by calms confin'd 

Heaven to my fleet refus'd a proſperous wind: 

No vows had we preferr'd, nor victim lain ! 

For this the Gods each favouring gale reſtrain; 

Jealous, to ſee their high-beheſts obey'd ; 

Severe, if men th” eternal rights invade. 

High o'er a gulfy ſea, the Pharian iſle _ 

' Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nile: 

Her diſtance from the ſhore, the courſe-begun 

At dawn, and ending with the ſetting ſun, 

A galley meaſures; when the itiffer gales 

Riſe on the poop, and fully ſtretch the ſails. 

There, auchor'd veſſels fate in harbour lie, 

Whilft limpid- ſprings the failing caſk ſupply. 
And now the twentieth ſun, deſcending lave 

His glowing axle in the weſtern waves; 

Still with expanded ſails we court in vain 

Propitious winds, to waft us o'er the main: 

And the pale mariner at once deplores 

His drooping vigour, and exhauſted ſtores, 

When, lo ! a bright cœrulean form appears, 

The fair Eidothea ! to diſpel my fears; 


+ 
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-oteus her fire divine. With pity preſs'd, 

e ſole the daughter of the deep addreſs'd ; 
Vhat-time, with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 
Noam the wild iſle in ſearch of rural cates, 

dait the barb'd ſteel, and from the fiſhy flood 
Appeaſe th afflictive fierce deſires of food. 
Whoe'er thou art (the azure Goddeſs cries) 
Thy conduct ill deſerves the praiſe of wile : 

; death thy choice, or miſery thy boaſt, 

at here inglorious on a barren coaſt 

hy brave aflociates droop, a meagre train 

Vith famine pale, and aſk thy care in vain ? 
Struck with the kind reproach, I ſtraight reply ; 
hate'er thy title in thy native ſky, - 

\ Goddeſs ſure ! for more than mortal grace 
Speaks the deſcendant of ætherial race: 

Deem not, that here of choice my fleet remains; 
dome heavenly power averie my ſtay conſtrains : 
, piteous of my fate, vouchſafe to ſhew 

For what's ſequeſter'd from celeſtial view ?) 
Vhat power becalms th' innavigable ſeas ? 
hat gfilt provokes him, and what vows a 

I ceas'd, when affable the Goddeſs cry'd ; 
Obſerve, and in the truths I fpeak confide : 

h' oraculous ſeer frequents the Pharian coaſt, 
From whoſe high bed my birth divine I boatt : 
Proteus, a name tremendous o'er the main, 
he delegate of Neptune's watery reign. 

Vatch with inſidious care his known abode ; 
here faſt in chains conſtrain the various God : 
ho bound, obedient to ſuperior force, 
ſnerring will preſcribe your deſtin'd courſe. 
If ſtudiaus of vour realms, you then demand 
heir ſtate, ſince laft you left your natal land; 
Inſtant the God obſequious will diſcloſe _ 
Bright tracks of glory, or a cloud of woes. 
She ceas'd, and ſuppliant thus I made reply: 
Goddeſs ! on thy aid my hopes rely; 5 
Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 
What arts can captivate the changeful ſeer ? 
or perilous th' aſſay, unheard the toil, 
T elude the preſcience of a God by guile. 
Thus to the Goddeſs mild my ſuit I end. 
Then ſhe : Obedient to my rule, attend : 
When through the zone of heaven the mounted 
- fun | 
Math journey'd half, and half remains to run; 
The ſeer, while zephyrs curl the ſwelling deep, 
Bakks on the breezy ſhore, in grateful ſleep, 
His 00zy limbs. Emerging from the wave, 
The Phocæ ſwift ſurround his rocky cave, 
Frequent and full; the conſecrated train 
Ot“ her, whaſe azure trident awes the main: 
There wallowing warm, th' enormous berd ex- 
hales 
An oily ſtream, and taints the noon-tide gales. 
To that receſs, commodious for ſurpriſe, 
hen purple light ſhall next ſuffuſe the ſkies, 
With me repair; and from thy warrior band 
Three choſen chiets of dauntleſs ſoul command: 
Let their auxiliar force befriend the toil : 
for ſtrong the God, and perfected in guile. 
Stretch'd on the ſhelly ſhore, he firſt ſurveys 
The flouncing herd aſcending from the ſeas ; 
Their number ſumm' d, repos d in fleep profound 
The ſcaly charge their guardian God ſurround: 
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So with his battering flocks the caref il ſwain 
Abides, pavilion'd on the grafly plain. 
With powers united; obſtinately bold 
Invade him, couch'd amid the ſcaly fold : 
Inſtant he wears, eluſive of the rape, 
The mimic force of every ſavage ſhape : 
Or glides with liquid lapſe a murmuring ſtream, 
Or, wrapt in flame, he glows at every limb. 
Yet ſtill retentive, with redoubled might, 
Through each vain paffive form conſtrain his flight; 
But when, his native ſhapegeſum'd, he ſtands 
Patient of conqueſt, and your cauſe demands; 
The cauſe that urg'd the bold attempt declare, 
And ſoothe the vanquiſh'd with a victor's prayer. 
The bands relax'd, implore the ſeer to ſay 
What godhead interdicts the watery way: 
Who ſtraight, propitions, in prophetic ſtrain 
Will teach you to repaſs th* unmeaſur'd main. 
She ceas'd, and, bounding from the ſhelfy ſhore, 
Round the deſcending nymph the waves reſound- 
___ Ingroar. | 
High wrapt in wonder of the future deed, 
With joy impetuous, to the port I ſpeed : 
The wants of nature with repaſt ſuthce, 
Till night with grateful ſhade involv'd the ſkies, 
And ſbed ambrohal dews. Faſt by the deep, 
Along the tented ſhore, in balmy ſteep, | 
Our cares were loſt. When o'er the eaſtern lawn, 
In ſaffron robes, the daughter of the dawn ' 
Ad vanc'd her roſy ſteps, before the bay, 
Due ritual honours to the Gods I pay; 
Then ſeek the place the ſea-born nymph aſſign'd, 
With three aſſociates of undaunted mind. 
Arriv'd, to form along th' appointed ſtrand 
For each a bed, ſhe ſcoops the hilly ſand: 
Then, from her azure car, the finny ſpoils, 
Of four vaſt Phocæ takes, to veil her wiles 2 
Beneath the finny ſpoils, extended prone, 
Hard toil ! the prophet's piercing eye tb ſhun ; 
New from the corſe the icaly frauds diffuſe 
Unfavory ſtench of oil. and brackiſh ooze ; 
But-the bright ſea-maid's gentle power implor'd, 
With neRar'd drops the fickening ſenſe reſtor'd. 
Thus till the fun had travell'd half the ſkies, 
Ambuſh'd we lie, and wait the bold empriſe : 
| When, thronging thick to baſk in open air, 
The flocks ot Ocean to the ſtrand repair: 
Couch'd on the ſunny ſand, the moniters ſleep; 
Then Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit 
In order told, we make the ſum complete). 
Pleas'd with the falſe review, ſecure he hes 
And teaden ſlumbers preſs his drooping eyes. 
Ruſfling impetuous forth, we ſtraight prepare 
A furious onſet with the ſound of war, 
And ſhouting ſeize the God: our force t' evade, 
His various arts he ſoon reſumes in aid: 
A lion now he curls a ſurgy mane; 
Sudden, our bands a ſpotted pard reſtrain ; 
Then, arm'd with tuſks, and lightning in his eyes, 
A boar's obſcener ſhape the God belies: 
On ſpiry volumes, there, a dragon rides; 
Here, from our ſtrict embrace a ſtream he.glides ; 
And laſt, ſublime his ſtately growth he rears, 
A tree, and well-diſſembled foliage wears. 
Vain efforts! with ſuperior power compreſs*d, 
Me with reluctance thus the ſeer addreſs'd: 


— 
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Say, ſon of Atreus, fay what God inſpir'd 
This daring fraud, and what the boon defir'd ? 

1 thus; O thou whoſe certain eye foreſees 
The 5x'd event of Fate's remote decrees; 

After long woes, and various toil endur'd, 
Still on this deſert iſle my fleet is moor d; 
Untriended of the gales. All- knowing! ſay, 
What Godhead interdicts the watery way? 
What vows repentant will the power appeaſe, 

Ta ſpeed a proſperous voyage o'er the ſeas ? 
| To Jove (with ſtern regard the chief replies) 
And all th' offended ſynod of the ſkies, 

Tuſt hecatombs with due devotion ſlain, 

Thy guilt abſolv'd, a proſperous voyage gain. 
To the firm ſanction of thy fate attend! 

An exile thou, nor cheering face of triend, 

Nar ſight of vatal ſhore, nor regal dome 

Shalt yet enjoy, but ſtill art dovin'd to roam. 
Once more the Nile, who from the ſecret ſource 
Of Jove's high ſcat deſcends with ſweepy force, 
Mutt view his biilows white beneath thy oar, 
And altars blaze along his ſanguine ſhore. 
Then will the Gods, with holy pomp ador'd, 
To thy long vows a tafe return accord. 

He ceas'd : heart-wounded with afflictive pain, 
{Doom'd to repeat the perils of the main, | 
A ſhelfy tract and long!) O ſeer, I cry, 
To the ſtern ſanction of th' offended ſky 
My prompt obedience bows. But deign to ſay, 
What fate propitious, or what dire diſmay, 
Suſtain thoſe peers, the reliques of our hoſt, 
Whom 1 with Neſtor on the Phrygian coaſt 
Embracing left? Myſt I the warriors weep, 
Whelm'd in the bottom of the monſtrous deep? 
Or did the kind domeſtic friend deplere 
The breathleſs heroes on their native ſhore ? 

Preſs not too far, reply'd the God; but ceaſe 
To know, what known will violate thy peace: 
Too curious of their doom ! with friendly woe 
Thy breaſt will heave, and tears eternal flow. 
Part live! the reit, a lamentable train 
Range the dark bounds of Pluto's dreary reign. 
Two, foremoſt in the roll of Mars renown'd, 
Whuie arms with congneſt in thy cauſe werg 

crown'd, | 
Fell by diſaſtrous fate ; by tempeſts toſt, 
A third lives wretched on a diſtant coaſt. 
By Neptune reſcued from Minerva's hate, 

On Gyrz, ſafe Olean Ajax ſate, [floods, 
His ſhip o'erwhelm'd; but, frowning on the 
Impious he roar'd defiance to the Gods; 

To his own prowels all the glory gave, 

The Power deirauding who vouchſaf 'd to ſave. 
This heard the raging Ruler of the main; 
His ſpcar, indignant, for ſuch high diſdain, 

e launch'd; dividing with his torky mace 

h' aerial ſummit from the marble baſe ; 

The rock ruſh'd ſea-ward with impetuous roar 
Ingulf'd, and to th' abyſs the boaſter bore. 

P3 Juno's guardian aid, the watery vaſt, 
Secure of ftoxms, your royal brother paſt : 

Till coaſting nigh the cape, where Mzlea ſhrouds 
Her ſpiry cliffs amid ſurcounding clouds; | 
A whirling guſt tumultuous from the ſhore 
Acroſs the deep his labouring veſſel bore, 

In an ill fated hour the coaſt he gain'd, 

Wherc late in regal pemp Thyeites rei gn'd; 
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With terror wing'd conveys the dread report. 
The miniſters of blood in dark ſurprize: 


% 


But, when his hoary honours bow'd to Fate, 
Agyſthus govern'd in paternal ſtate. 

The ſurges now ſubſide, the tempeſt ends; 
From his tall ſhip the King of Men deſcend: 
There fondly thinks the Gods conclude his toil! 
Far from his own domain ſalutes the ſoil : 
Wich rapture oft* the verge of Greece reviewz, 
And the dear turf with tears of joy bedews, 
Him thus exulting on the diſtant ſtrand 

A (py diſtinguiſh'd from his airy ſtand, 

Jo bribe whoſe vigilance, Ægyſthus told 

A mighty ſum of ill-perſuading gold: 

There watch'd this guardian of his guilty fear, 
Till the twelfth moon had wheel'd her pale a 
rec 
| And now, 


rs 
admoniſh'd by his eye, to court 
Ot deathful arts expert, his lord employs 


And twenty youths in radiant mail incas'd, 

| Cloſe ambuſh'd nigh the ſpacious hall he plac'd, 
Then bids prepare the hoſpitable treat: 

Vain ſhows of love to veil his felon-hate ! 

Ta grace the victor's welcome from the wars, 

A train of courſers and triuraphal cars ' 

Magruificent he leads! the royal gueſt, 

| Thoughtleſs of ill, accepts the fraudful feaſt, 
The troop, forth iſſuing from the dark receſs, 
With homicidal rage the King oppreſs ! 

So, whilſt he feeds luturious in the ſtall 

The ſovercign of the herd is doom'd to fall. 
The partners of his fame and toils at Troy, 
Around their lord, a mighty ruin | lie: 

Mix'd with the braye, the baſe invaders bleed; 
Agyſthus ſole ſurvives to boaſt the deed. 

Ee ſaid; chill horrors ſhook my ſhivering foul 

Rack'd with convulſive pangs in duſt I roll; * 
Aud hate, in madoeſs of extreme deſpair, 
To view the ſun, or breathe the vital air. 

But when, ſuperior to the rage of woe, 

I ſtood reſtor'd, and tears had ceas'd to flow; 

Lenient of grief, the pitying God began— 

Forget the brother, and reſume the man : 

To Fate's ſupreme diſpoſe the dead refigy, 

That care be Fate's, a ſpeedy paſſage thine. 

Still lives the wretch who wrought the death 
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But lives a victim for thy vengeful ſword ; 

Unleſs with filial rage Oreſtes glow, : 

And ſwift prevert the meditated blow; 

You timely will return a welcome gueſt, 

With him to ſhare the ſad funereal feaſt. 
He ſaid: new thoughts my beating heart en. 

ploy, | . 

My gloomy Hul receives a gleam of joy. 

Fair hope revives; and eager I addreit 

The preſcient Godhead to reveal the reſt. 

The doom decreed of thoſe diſaſtrous two 

I've heard with pain, but, oh! the tale purſue; 

What third brave ſon of Mars the Fates conſttaig 

To roam the howling deſart of the main: 

Or, in eternal ſbade if cold he lies, 

Pi ovoke new ſorrow from theſe grateful eyes. 

That chief (rejoin'd, the God) his race derives 
From Ithaca, and wondrous woes ſurvives; 
Laertes' ſon : girt with circumfuons tides, 


He ſtill calamitous conſtraint abides. 


in Calypſo's cave of late I view'd, 

— — — his faded cheek bedew d. 

zut vain his prayer, his arts are vain, to move 

Th" enamour'd Goddeſs, or elude her love : 

is veſſel ſunk, and dear companions loſt, 

© lives reluctant on a foreign coaſt. 

zut oh, belov'd by Heaven | reſerv'd to thee 

happier lot the ſmiling Fates decree : 

ree from that law, beneath whoſe mortal ſway 

atter is chang'd, and varying forms decay ; 

yum ſhall be thine ; the bliſsful plains 

{utmoſt earth, where Rhadamanthus reigns. 

ops ever young, vamix'd with pain or tear, 

il the wide circle of th' eternal year: 

tern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime ; 

Tue fields are florid with unfading prime; 

rom the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

loold the round hail, or flake the fleecy ſnow: 

zut from the breezy deep the bleſt inhale 

The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. 

This grace peculiar will the Gods afford 

ro thee the ſon of Jove, and beauteous Helen's 

lord. 

He ceas'd, and, plunging in the vaſt profound, 

zeneath the God the whirling billows bound. 

Then ſpeeding back, involv'd in various thought, 

y friends attending at the ſhore I ſought. 

krriv'd, the rage of hunger we control, 

Till night with filent ſhade invetts the pole; 

Then loſe the cares of life in pleaſing reſt.--- 

zoon as the morn reveals the roſeate eaſt, 

ith ſails we wing the maſts, our anchors weigh, 

/nmoor the fleet, and ruth into the ſea. 

kang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars 

{hite curl the waves, and the vex'd ocean roars. 

Then, ſteering backward from the Pharian Iſle, 

le gain the ftream of Jove-gdeſcending Nile: 

[here quit the ſhips, and on the deftin'd ſhore 

Vith ritual hecatombs the Gods adore : * 

Their wrath aton'd, to Agamemnon's name 
cenotaph I raiſe of deathleſs fame. 

I bele rites to piety and grief diſcharg'd. 

The friendly Gods a ſpringing gale enlarg'd: 

he fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 

Lill Grecian cliffs appear'd, a bliisful view 

Thy patient ear hath heard me long relate 

ſtory, fruitful of diſaftrous fate: 

nd now, young prince, indulge my fond requeſt ; 
: e Sparta honour'd with his royal gueſt, 

ſill, from his eaſtern goal, the joyous ſun 

is twelfth diurnal race begins to run. 

lezn time my train the friendly gifts prepare, 

hre ſprightly courſers, and a poliſh'd car: 

With theſe, a goblet of capacious mould, 

igur'd with. art to dignify the gold, 

Form'd for libation to the Gods) ſhall prove 
pledge and monument of ſacred love. 

My quick return, young Ithacus rejoin'd, 


y 


art em. 


ſue; Damps the warm withes of my raptur'd mind: 

onſtta id not my fate my needful haſte conſtrain, 
rarm'd by your ſpeech, ſo graceful and humane, 
ſt in delight the circling year would roll, 

yes. hile deep attention fix'd my liſtening ſoul. 

lerives Wt now to Pyle permit my deftin'd way, 

; ov d affociates chide my long delay: 

. dear remembrance of your royal grace, 


tae the preſent ol the promis'd'yaſe; 
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The courſers, for the champain ſports, retain; 
That gift our barren rocks will render vain : 
Horrid with cliffs our meagre land allows | 
Tt.in herbage for the mountain goat to browze, - 
Bat neither mead nor plain ſupplies, to feed 

| The ſprighily courſer, or indulge his ſpeed : 

Jo ſea-ſurrounding realms the Gods aſſigu 

Small tract of fertile lawn, the leaſt to mine. 

His hand the king with tender paſſion preſs'd, 
And, ſmiling, thus the royal youth addrefs'd z * 
O early worth! a ſoul ſo wiſe, and young, 
Proclaims you from the ſage Ulyſſes ſprung, 
Selected from my ſtores, of matchleſs price 
An urn ſhall recompence your prudent choice: 
Not mean the maſſy mould of filver, grac'd 
By Vulcan's art, the verge with gold enchas'd; 


A pledge the ſcepter'd power of Sidon gave, 
Thus they alternate ; while with artful care 
The menial train the regal feaſt prepare: ; 
The firfthings of the flock are doom'd to die; 
J 
A female band the gift of Ceres bring; * 
And the gilt roofs with genial triumph ring. 
Mean while, in Ithaca, the ſuitor-powers 
In areas vary'd with moſaic art, | 
Some whirl the diſk, and ſome the javelin dart. 
Atide, ſequeſter'd from the vaſt reſort, . 
With great Enrymachus, of worth confeſt, 
And high deſcent, ſuperior to the reſt; 
V'kom young Noemon lowly thus addreſt: 
The prince, departing for the Pylian court, 
Requeſted for his ſpeed ; but, courteous, ſay 
When ſteers he home, or why this long delay ? 
T” import twelve mares which, there luxurious 
And twelve young ane a ſtrong laborious race, 
New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. 
A ſudden horror ſeiz'd on either mind: 
The prince in rural bower they fondly thought, 
Numbering his flocks and herds, not far remote. 
| When ſpread the prince his (ail for diſtant Pyle ? 
Did choſen chiefs acroſs the gulfy main 
Attend his voyage, or domeſtic train? 
Or was the veſſel ſeiz d by fraud or force & 
With willing duty, not reluctant mind, 
(Noetmon cry'd) the veſſel was reſign'd. 
Of courts, preſume to weigh their private cares? 
With him, the peerage next in power to you : 
And Mentor, captain of the lordly crew, 
Safe from the ſecret rock and adverſe ſtorm, 
Pilots the courſe : for when the glimmering ray 
Of yeſter dawn diſclos'd the tender day, 
Thep ceas'd the youth, and from the court retir'd. 
Confounded and appall'd, th* unfiniſh'd game 
The ſuitors quit, and all to council came. 


Wheñ to his realm I plough'd the orient wave. 

' Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl ſupply x 
In active game divide their jovial hour: 
Antinous tate ſpeQator of the ſport; 

My ſhip equipp'd within the neighbouring port, 
For Elis I ſhould ſail with utmoſt ſpeed, [lieed, 
Unknowing of the courſe to Pyle deſign'd, 
Relate, Antinous cries, devoid of guile, 
Spontaneous did you ſpeed his ſecret courſe, 
Who, in the balance, with the great affairs 
Or ſome celeſtial in his reverend form, 
Mentor himſelf I ſaw, and much admir'd-.. 
Antinous firſt th' aſſembled peers addreſt, Ibreaſt · 


| Rage ſparkling in his eyes, and burning in big 
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O ſhame to manhood ! ſhall one daring boy 
The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy 2? 
Fly unperceiv'd, ſeducing half the flower 
Ot nobles, and invite a foreign power? 
The ponderous engine rais'd to cruſh us al., 
Recoiling, on his head is ſure to fall. 
Inſtant prepare me, on the neighbouring 
With twenty choſen mates a veſſel mann'd ; 
For ambuſh cloſe beneath the Samian ſhore 
His ſhip returning ſhall my ſpies explore: 
He ſoon his raſhneſs ſhall with life atone, 
Seek for his father's fate, but find his own. 
With vaſt 9 the ſentence all approve; 
Then riſe, and to the feaſtful hall remove; 
Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 
Who heard the conſult of the dire divan: 
Before her dome the royal matron ſtands, _ 
And thus the meſſage of his haſte demands; 
What will the ſuitors? muſt my ſervant-train 
Th' allotted labours of the day refrain, 
For them to form ſome exquiſite repaſt ? 
| Heaven grant this feſtival may prove their laſt ! 
Or, if they ſtill muſt live, from me remove 
The double plague of luxury and love ! 
Forbear, ye ſons of Inſolence ! forbear, 
In riot to conſume a wretched heir. 
In the young. ſoul illuſtrious thought to raiſe, 
Were ye not tutor'd with Ulyfles' praiſe ? 
Have not your fathers oft my lord defin'd, 
Gentle of ſpeech, beneficent of mind? 
Some kings with arbitrary rage devour, 
Or in their tyrant-minions veſt the power : 
Ulyſſes let no partial favours fall, 
The people's parent, he protected all; 
But abſent now, perfidious and ingrate ! 
His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his ſtate. 
He thus: O were the woes you ſpeak the 
__ worſt! g 
They ſorm a deed more odious and accurſt; 
Tore dreadful than your boding ſoul divines : 
But pitying Jove avert the dire deſigns! 
The darling object of your royal care 
Is mark'd to periſh in a deathful ſnare ; 
Before he anchors in his native port, 
From Pyle re-ſailing and the Spartan court ; 
Horrid to ſpeak'! in ambuſh is decreed 
The hope and heir of Ithaca to bleed ! 
Sudden ſhe ſunk beneath the weighty woes, 
The vital ſtreams a chilling horros froze : 
The big round tear ſtands trembling in her eye, 
And on her tongue imperfect accents die. 
At length, in tender language, interwove 
With ſighs, ſhe thus expreſs'd her anxious love: 
Why raſhly would my ſon his fate explore, 
Ride the wild waves, and quit the ſafer ſhore ? 
Did he, with all the greatly wretched, crave 
A blank oblivion, and untimely grave? 
"Tis not, reply'd the ſage, to Medon given 
To know, if ſome inhabitant of Heaven | 
In his young breaſt the daring thought inſpir'd 5 
Or if, alone with filial duty fr'd, 
The winds and waves he tempts in early bloom, 
Studious to learn his abſent father's doom. | 
The ſage retir'd : unable to control 
The mighty griefs that ſwell her labouring ſoul, 
Rolling convulſive on the floor, is ſeen 
The piteons object of a proſtrate queen, 


* 
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| His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaſt: 


ö 


| 


5 Long ſhall the race of juſt Arceſius reign, 


— 


Words to her dumb complaint a pauſe ſiyplia, 
And breath, to waſte in unavailing cries, 
Around their ſovereign wept the menial fair, 
To whom ſhe thus addreſs'd her deep deſpair: 

Behold a wretch whom all the Gods conſigy 
To woe ! Did ever ſorrows equal mine ? 
Long to my joys my deareſt lord is loſt, 


Now from my fond embrace, by tempelits torn, 

Our other column of the ſtate 1s borne : 

Nor took a kind adieu, nor ſought conſent |... 

Unkind confederates in his dire intent ! 

IIl ſuits it with your ſhows of duteons zeal, 

From me the purpos'd voyage to conceal : 

Though at the ſolemn midnight hour he roſe, 

Why did you fear to trouble my repoſe ? 

He either had obey'd my fond deſire, 

Or ſeen his mother, pierc'd with grief, expire, 

Bid Dolius quick attend, the faithful ſla ve 

Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 

To tend the truit-groves : with inceſſant ſpeed 

He ſhall this violence of death gecreed 

To good Laertes tell. Experienc'd age 

May timely intercept the ruffian-rage. 

Convene the tribes, the murderous plot reveal, 

And to their power to ſave his race appeal, 
Then Euryclea thus: My deareſt dread ! 

Though to the ſword I bow this hoary head, 

Or it a dungeon be the pain decreed, 

I own me conſcious of th' unpleaſing deed : 

Auxihar to his flight, my aid implor'd, 

With wine and viands I the veel ſtor'd: 

A ſolemn oath, impos'd, the ſecret ſ&al'd, 

Till the twelfth dawn the light of heaven reveal 

Dreading th' affect of a fond mother's tear, 

He dar'd not violate your royal ear. 

But bathe, and, in imperial robes. array'd, 

Pay due devotions to the || martial Maid, 

And reſt affianc'd in her guardian aid. 

Send-not to good Laertes, nor engage 

In toils of ſtate the miſeries of age : 

"Tis impious to ſurmiſe, the Powers dibine 

To ruin doom the Jove-deicended line: 


And iſles remote enlarge his old domain. 
The queen her ſpeech with calm attentia 
hears, | 
Her eyes reſtrain the ſilver-ſtreaming tears: 
She bathes, and, rob'd, the ſacred doom aſcend: 
Her pious ſpeed a female train attends : 
The ſalted cakes in caniſters are laid, 
And thus the queen invokes Miperva's aid: 
Daughter divine of Jove, whoſe arm can wiel 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreaded thield: 
It e'er Ulyſſes to thy fane preferr'd | 
The beſt and choiceſt of his flock and herd; 
Hear, Godgeſs, hear; by thoſe oblations won; 
And for the pious ſire preſerve the fon : 


His wiſh'd return with happy power befriend, 5 
And on the ſuitors let thy wrath deſcend. vert 
She,ceas'd ; ſhrill extacies of joy declare till I 
The favouring Goddeſs preſent to the prayer: ; 
The ſuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthfal voice ut fa 
A. fignal of her hymenzal choice : ow ro 
' Whilſt one moſt jovial thus accoſts the hoard; Vith u. 
« Too late the queen ſelects a ſecond lord : ad : 


{ Minerva, 
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plies In evil hour the * intends, To whom the queen (whilſt yet her penſive 
« When o'er her ſon diſaſtrous death impends.“ mind as I 
ir, bus he, unſkill'd of what the Fates provide ! Was in the ſilent gates of ſleep confin'd) F. 
ar: But with ſevere rebuke Antinous cry'd : : O ſiſter, to my ſoul for ever dear, 
8 Theſe empty vaunts will make the voyage vain: | Who this firſt viſit to reprove my fear ? 
alarm not with diſcourſe the menial train: How in a realm ſo diſtant ſhould you 
The great event with ſilent hope attend; From hat deep ſource my deathleſs ſorrows flow 
aſt : Dur Feds alone our counſel muſt commend. To all my hope my royal lord is loſt, 
orn, His ſpeech thus ended ſhort, he frowning roſe, His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaſt : 
and twenty chiefs renown'd for valour choſe : And, with conſummate woe to weigh me down, 
— Down to the ſtrand he ſpeeds with haughty ſtrides, | The heir of all his honours and his crown, 
5 here anchor'd in the bay the veſſel rides, My darling ſon is fled ! an eaſy prey | 
a Replete with male and military ſtore, To the fierce ſtorms, or men more fierce than 
In all her tackle trim to quit the ſhore. they: 
le, ſhe deſperate crew aſcend, unfurl the ſails Who, in a league of blood aſſociates ſworn, 
The ſea-ward prow invites the tardy gales) ; Will intercept th* unwary youth's return. | 
Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay'd | Courage reſume, the ſhadowy form reply'd, 
ire. His golden cirelet in the weſtern ſhade. In the protecting care of heaven confide : 
| Mean time the queen, without 3 2 due, | On him attends the blue-ey'd martial Maid; 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of ſtate withdrew : What earthly can implore a ſurer aid? 
ed her (ad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, Me now the guardian Goddeſs deigns to ſend, 
and hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. To bid thee patient his return attend. 
& when the woodman's toil her cave ſurrounds, The queen replies: If in the bleſt abodes 
and with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds; A Goddeſs, thou haſt commerce with the Gods; 
eal, Vith grief and rage the mother-lion ſtung, Say, breathes my lord the bliſsful realm of light, 
. Fearle(s herſelf, yet trembles for her young. Or lies he wrapt in ever-during night? | 
. While penſive in the filent ſlumberous ſhade, Enquire not of his doom, the phantom cries, - | 
ad, leep's gentle powers her drooping eyes invade; | I ſpeak not all the counſel of the ſkies: © 
linerva, life-like, on imbodied air Nor mult indulge with vain diſcourſe, or long, 
mpreſs'd the form of Iphthima the fair The windy ſatisfaction of the tongue. 
[carius* daughter ſhe, whoſe bloonung charms Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 
lar d Eumelus to her virgin-arms ; Repals'd, and viewleſs mix'd with common air. 
. ſcepter'd lord, who o'er the fruitful plain The queen awakes, deliver'd of her woes : 
ever Thefialy, wide ſtretch'd his ample reign) : With florid joy her heart dilating glows : 
, s Pallas will'd, along the ſable ſkies, The viſion, manifeſt of fature fate, 
o calm the queen, the phantom · ſiſter flies. Makes her with hope her ſon's arrival wait. 
Fwiſt on the regal dome deſcending right, Mean time the ſuitors plough the watery plain, 
he bolted valves are pervious to her flight. Telemachus in thought already flain ! | 
loſe to her head the pleaſing viſton ſtands, When fight of leſſening Ithaca was loſt, 
ind thus performs Minerva's high commands. Their ſail directed for the Samian coaft, 
0 why, Penelope, this cauſeleis fear, A ſmall but verdant iſle appear'd in view, 
To render ſleep's ſoft bleſſing unſincere? And Aſteris th* advancing pilot knew: 
like de vote to ſorrowꝰ's dire extreme An ample port the rocks projected form, 
The day- reflection, and the midnight dream To break the rolling waves, and ruffling ſtorm: 
r fon the Gods propitions will reſtore, That ſafe receſs they gain with happy ſpeed, 
tent gad bid thee ceaſe his abſence to deplore. And in cloſe ambuſh wait the murderous deed. 
8: 
cends; — 
: B00; KV; 
n wield . 
much | THE ARGUMENT. 
; The Departure of Ulyſſes from Calypſo. 


ns alles in a council of the Gods complains of the detention of Ulyſſes in the iſland of Calypſo; where- 
upon Mercury is ſent to command his removal. The ſeat of Calypſo deſcribed. She conſents with 
end, much difficulty; and Ulyſſes builds a veſſel with his own hands, on which he embarks. Neptune 

overtakes him with a terrible tempeſt, in which he is ſhipwrecked, and in the laſt danger of death: 


2 till Leucothea, a Sea Goddeſs, aſſiſts him, and, after innumerable perils, he gets aſhore on Phæacia. 
1 voice WW ut ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, Then met th” eternal ſynod of the ſky, 
ow roſe refulgent from Tithonus' bed; Before the God-who thunders from on high, 
ud; Vith new-born day to gladden mortal fight, Supreme in might, ſublime in majeſty, 
3 ad gild the courts of Heaven with ſacred | Pallas, to theſe, deplores th' unequal fates 
p igt. + * . © | Of wiſe Ulyſſes, and his toils relates ; 


well 
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Her Hero's danger touch'd the pitying Power, 
The nymph's ſeducements, and the magic bower. 

Thus ſhe began her plaint: Immortal Jove ! 
And you who fill the bliſsful ſeats above | 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
— bleſs a people willing to obey, | 

t cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 
And every monarch be the ſcourge of God: 
If from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 
Who-rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. 
Sole in an iſle, encircled by the main, 
Abandon'd, baniſh'd from his native reign, 
Unbleſt he ſighs, detain'd by lawleſs charms, 
And preſs'd unwilling in Calypſo's arms, 
Nor friends are there, nor veſſels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th' immeaſurable way. 
And now fierce traitors, ſtudious to deſtroy 
His only ſon, their ambuſh'd fraud employ ; 
Who, pious, following his great father's fame, 
To facred Pylos and to Sparta came. 

What words are theſe, (reply'd the Power who 
— | 


orms 
The clouds of night, and darkens Heaven with 
Js not already in thy ſoul decreed, ſtorms) 
The chief's return ſhall make the guilty bleed ? 
What cannot wiſdom do? Thou may'ſt reſtore 
The ſon in ſafety to his native ſhore ; | 
While the fell foes, who late in ambuſh lay, 
With fraud defeated, meaſure back their way. 
Then thus to Hermes the command was given: 
Hermes, thou choſen meſſenger of heaven 
Go, to the nymph be theſe our orders borne: 
*Tis Jove's decree, Ulyſſes ſhall return: 
The patient man ſhall view his old abodes, 
Nor help'd by mortal hand, nor guiding Gods: 
In twice ten days ſhall fertile Sheria find, 
Alone, and floating to the wave and wind. 
The bold Phzacians there, whoſe haughty line 
Is mix'd with Gods, half human, half divine, 
The chief ſhall honour as ſome heavenly gueſt, 
Ard ſwift tranſport him to his place of reſt. 
His veſſels loaded with a plenteous ſtore 
Of braſs, of veſtures, and reſplendent ore 
CA richer prize than if his joyful iſle | 
Receiv'd him charg'd with Ilion's noble ſpoil). 
His friends, his country, he ſhall ſee, though late; 
Such is our ſovereign will, and ſuch is fate. 
He ſpoke. The God who mounts the winged 
- winds | 
Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high through fields of air his flight ſuſtain 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main. 
He graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft ſlumber ſeals the wakeful eye: 
Then ſhoots from heaven to high Pieria's ſteep, 
And ſtoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 
So watery fowl, that ſeek their filhy food, 
With wings expanded o'er the foaming flood, 
Now ſailing ſmooth the level ſurface ſweep, 
Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 
Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 
Till now the diſtant iſland roſe in view: 
Then, ſwift aſcending from the azure wave, 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 
Large was the grot, in which the nymph he 
f | [crown'd) ; 


ound 
(The fair-hair'd nymph with every beauty | 


- 
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She ſate, and ſung : the rocks reſound hey ly, 
The cave was brighten'd with a riſing blaze; 
Cedar and frankincenſe, an odorous pile, 
Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd theil, 
While ſhe with work and ſong the time dividg 
And through the loom the golden ſhuttle guid 
Without the grot a various ſylvan ſcene 
Appear'd around, and groves of living ; 
Poplars and alders ever quivering N 
And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade; 
On whoſe high branches, waving with the ſtay 
The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 
The chough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And ſeream aloft, and ſkim the deeps below, 
Depending vines the ſhelving caverns ſcreen, 


With purple cluſters bluſhing through the 
Four limpid fountains from the clefts diſtil; 
And every fountain pours a ſeveral rill, 


In mazy windings wandering down the hill: 

Where bloomy meads with vivid greens wa 
. crown'd, | 

And glowing violets threw odours round. 

A ſcene, where if a God ſhould caſt his fight, 

A God might gaze, and wander with delight! 

Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heaven: he ſtay! 

Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'l, 

Him, entering in the cave, Calypſo knew; 

For Powers celeſtial ta each other's view 


Stand ſtill confeſt, though diſtant far they lie 
To habitants of earth, or ſea, or ſky. 


But ſad Uly es, by himſelf apart, 
Paur'd the big ſorrows of his ſwelling heart; 
All on the lonely ſhore he ſate to weep, 
And roll'd his eyes around the reſtleſs deep; 
Tow'rd his lov'd coaſt he roll'd his eyes in vu 
Till, dimm'd with riſing grief, they ſtreamdi 
gain. 
Now graceful ſeated on her ſhining throne, 
To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun: 
God of the golden wand! on what beheſt 
Arriv'ſt thou here, an unexpected gueſt ? 
Lov'd as thou art, thy free injunctions lay; 
'Tis mine with joy and duty to obey. 
Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 


| Approach, and taſte the dainties of my bowet. 


Thus having ſpoke, the nymph the table ſpread 
(Ambroſial cates, with nectar roſy- red); 
Hermes the hoſpitable rite partook, 

Divine refection! then, recruited, ſpoke : 

What mov'd this journey from my native ſky, 
A Goddeſs aſks, nor can a God deny: 

Hear then the truth. By mighty Jove's commu, 

Unwilling, have I trod this pleafing land; 

For who, ſelf-mov'd, with weary wing woll 
ſweep. © 

Suck length of ocean and unmeaſur'd deep: 

A world of waters ! far from all the ways 

Where men frequent, or ſacred altars blaze? 

But to Jove's will ſubmiſſion we muſt pay ; 

What power ſo great, to dare to diſobey ? 

A-man, he ſays, a man reſides with thee, 

Of all his kind moſt worn with miſery : 

The Greeks (whoſe arms for nine long years e- 
ploy'd | 


Their force in Ilion, in the tenth deſtroy d) 
At length embarking in a luckleſs hour, 


With conqueſt proud, incens'd Minerva's poi! 


| n the guilty race her vengeance burl'd, 
4 al as. — them through the liquid 


world. | 
here all his veſſels ſunk beneath the wave ! | 
here all bis dear companions found their grave 
&1y'd from the jaws of death by Heaven's decree, 
he tempeſt drove him to theſe ſhores and thee. 
im ſove now orders to his native lands 
traight to diſmiſs; ſo deſtiny commands: 


' tient Fate his near return attends, 
res Man him io his country and his friends. 
form Ey'n to her inmoſt ſoul the Goddeſs ſhook ; 
; cron hen thus her 2 and her paſſion broke: 
ow, ourgracious Gods! with ſpite and envy curſt 1 
en, Still to your own Ethereal race the worſt ! 


Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, 

And love, the only ſweet of life, deſtroy. 

Did ever Goddeſs by her charms engage 

A favour'd mortal, and not feel your rage ? 

$ when Aurora ſought Orion's love, 

Her joys diſturb'd your bliſsful hours above, 

Till, in Ortygia, Dian's winged dart 

Had pierc'd the hapleſs hunter to the heart. 

$ when the covert of the thrice-ear'd field 

Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield, 

Scarce could Tafion taſte her heavenly charms, 

But Jove's ſwift lightning ſcorch'd him in her 
arms. 

And is it now my turn, ye mighty Powers ! 

Am I the envy of your bliſsful bowers ? 

A man, an outcaſt to the ſtorm and wave, 


— EI 


—_ —— — 


ä 


art; It was my crime to pity, and to ſave; 
When he who thunders rent his bark in twain, 

ep; And ſunk his brave companions in the main. 

in vai alone, abandon'd, in mid ocean toſt, 

eam'(,, The ſport of winds, and driven from every coaſt, 

Hither this man of miſeries I led, 

one Receiv'd the friendleſs, and the hungry fed ; 

* Ney promis'd (vainly promis'd) to beſtow 

heſt Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 

Til 'Tis paſt—and Jove decrees he ſhall remove; 


Gods as we are, we are but ſlaves to ove. 
Go then he may (he muſt, if He ordain, 
Try all thoſe dangers, all thoſe deeps, again) : 
But never, never ſhall Calypſo ſend 
To toils like theſe, her huſband and her friend. 
What ſhips have I, what ſailors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 
Yet, I'll direct the ſafeſt means to go: 
That laſt advice is all I can beſtow. 
To her, the Power who bears the charming 
rod: | 
D:imiſs the man, nor irritate the God; 
Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 
For what ſo dreadful as the wrath of Jove ? 
ep: Thus having ſaid, he cut the cleaving ſky, 
in a moment vanith'd from her eye. 

The nymph, obedient to divine command, 
y; To ſeek Ulyſſes, pac'd along the ſand. 

Him penſive on the lonely beach ſhe found, 
With ſtreaming eyes in briny torrents drown'd, 
And inly pining for his native ſhore : 
For now the ſoft enchantreſs pleas'd no more : 
For now, reluctant, and conſtrain'd by charms, 
©) Abſent he lay in her defiring arms, 

In ſlumber wore the heavy night away, 
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There ſate all deſolate, and ſigh'd alone. 
With echoing ſorrows made the mountains groan, 
And roll'd his eyes o'er all the reſtleſs main, 

Till, dimm'd with riſing grief, they ſtream'd a= 


ain. 
ning on his muſing mood the Goddeſs preft, 
Approaching ſoft ; and thus the chief addreſt : 
Unhappy man ! to waſting woes a prey, 
No more in ſorrows languith life away: 
Free as the winds I give thee now to rove--e ' 
Go, fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 


And form a raft, and build the rifing ſhip, 
| Sublime to bear thee o'er the gloomy deep, 


To ſtore the veſſel, let the care be mine, 

With water from the rock, and roſy wine, 

And life- ſuſtaining bread, and fair array, 

And proſperous gales to waft thee on the way. 

Theſe, if the Gods with my defires comply, 

(The Gods, alas ! more mighty far than I, 

And better ſxill'd in dark events to come) 

In peace ſhall land thee at thy native home. 
With ſighs, Ulyſſes heard the words the ſpoke, 

Then thus. his melancholy filence broke : 

Some other motive, Goddeſs! ſways thy mind, 

(Some cloſe deſign, or turn of womankind) 

Nor my return the end, nor this the way, 

On a ſlight raft to paſs the ſwelling ſea, * 

Huge, horrid, vaſt ! where ſcarce in ſafety ſailr 

The beſt-built ſhip, though Jove inſpire the gales. 

The bold propoſal how ſhall I fulfil, 

Dark as I am, unconſcious of thy will ? 

Swear then thou mean'ſt not what my ſoul fore. 

bodes ; 

Swear by the ſolemn oath that binds the Gods. 
Him, while he ſpoke, with files Calypſo ey'd, 

And gently graſp'd his hand, and thus veply'd ; 

This ſhows thee, friend, by old experience taught, 

And learn'd in all the wiles of human thought, 

How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe Z 

But hear, O earth! and hear ye ſacred ſkies! 


1] And thou, O Styx ! whoſe formidable floods 
| Glide thruugh the ſhades, and bind th' atteſting 


| Gods 
No form'd deſign, no meclitated end, 
Lurks in the counſel of thy faithful friend ; 
Kind the perſuaſion, and fincere my aim; 
The ſame my practice, were my fate the ſame, 
Heaven has not curſt me with a heart of ſteel, 
But given the ſenſe, to pity and to feel. 

Thus having ſaid, the Goddeſs march'd before : 
He trod her footſteps in the ſandy ſhore. 
At the cool cave arriv'd, they took their ſtate ; 
He fill'd the throne where Mercury had fate. 
For him the nymph a rich repaſt ordains, 
Such as the mortal life of man ſuſtains; * 
Before herſelf were plac'd the cates divine, 
Ambroſial banquet, and celeſtial wine. 
Their hunger ſatiate, and their thirſt repreft, 
Thus ſpeke Calypſo to her godlike gueſt : 

Ulyffes ! (with a figh ſhe thus began) 
O ſprung from Gods! in wiſdom more. than man; 
Is then thy home the paſſion of thy heart ? 
Thus wilt thou leave me, are we thus to part ? 
Farewell! and ever joyful may'{ thou be, 
Nor break the tranſport with one thought of me. 
But ab, Ulyſſes! wert thou given to know 


On rocks and ſhores conſum'd the tedious day; 


| What Fate yet dooms thee, yet, to uudergo; 


15d ; | [ 
Thy heart might ſettle in this ſcene of eaſe, 
And ev'n theſe lighted charms might learn to 
. pleaſe, - | 
A willing Goddeſs and immortal life 
Might baniſh from thy mind an abſent wife. 
Am I inferior to a mortal dame ?, | 
Leſs ſoft my feature, leſs auguſt my frame ? 
Or ſhall the daughters of mankind compare 
Their earth-born beauties with the heavenly fair? 
Alas! for this (the prudent man replies) 
Againft Ulyſſes ſhall thy anger riſe? 
Lov'd and ador'd, oh Goddeis! as thou art, 
Forgive the weakneſs of a human heart. 
Though well I ſee thy graces far above 
The dear, though mortal, object of my love, 
Of youth eternal well the difference know, 
And the ſhort date of fading charms below; 
Yet every day, while abſent thus I roam, 
1 languiſh to return and die at home. 
Whate'er the Gods ſhall deſtine me to bear 
In the black ocean, or the watery war, 
Tis mine to maſter with a conſtant mind; 
ur'd to perils; to the worſt reſign'd. 
By ſeas, by wars, ſo many dangers run, 
Still T can ſuffer : their high will be done 
Thus while he ſpoke, the beamy ſun deſcends 
And riſing night her friendly ſhade extends. 
'To the cloſe grot the lonely pair remove, 
Aud ſlept delighted with the gifts of love. 
When roſy morning call'd them from their reſt, 
Ulyfles rob'd him in the cloak and veſt. 
The nymph's fair head a veil tranſparent grac'd, 
Her ſwelling loins a radiant zone embrac'd 
With flowers of gold : an under robe, unbound, 
In ſnowy waves flow'd glittering on the ground. 
Forth ifluing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 
A weighty axe with trueſt temper ſteel'd, 
Ang double edg'd ; the handle ſmooth and plain, 
Wreught of the clouded olive's eaſy grain; 


And next, a wedge to drive with iweepy ſway: 


Then to the neighbouring foreſt led the way. 
On the lone iſland's utmoſt verge there ſtood 
Of poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 
Whoſe leaflets ſummits to the ſkies aſpire, 
Scorch'd by the ſun, or ſear'd by heavenly fire 
(Already dry'd). - Theſe pointing out to view, 
The nymph juſt ſhow'd him, and with tears with- 
drew. = 

- Now toils the hero; trees on trees o'erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, and the foreſt groan : 
Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ftrow'd, 
Aud lopp'd, and lighten'd of their branchy load. 
At equal angles theſe diſpos'd to join, [line. 
He ſmooth'd and ſquar'd them, by the rule and 
(The wimbles for the work Calypo found) 

With thoſe he pierc'd them, and with clinchers 
| bound, 
Long and capacious as a ſhipwright forms 
Some bark's broad bottom to out- ride the ſtorms, 
So large he built the raft : then ribb'd it ſtrong 
From {pace to ſpace, and nail'd the planks along; 
Theſe form'd the ſides: the deck he faſhion'd laſt; 
Then o'er the veſſel rais'd the taper maſt, | 
With croſſing ſail-yards dancing in the wind; 
And to the helm the guiding rudder join'd 
(With yielding oſiers tenc'd, to break the force 
Ot {urging waves, aud ſteer the Ready courle), 
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Thy loom, Calypſo ! for the future ſails 

Supply'd the cloth, capacions of the gales. 

With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhi, 

And, roll'd on levers, launch'd her in the deey, 
Four days were paſt, and now the work cn. 


plete; 
Shone the fifth morn : when from her ſacred ſe 
The nymph diſmifs'd him, (odorous garments jy, 

en [ Heaven 
And bath'd in fragrant oils that breath'd g 
Then fill'd two goat-ſkins with her hands divine 
With water one, and one with ſable wine: 


Oft every kind, proviſions heav'd aboard; 


And the full decks with copious viands ſtor'd. 

The Goddefs, laſt, a gentle breeze ſupplies, 

To curl old ocean, and to warm the ſkies. 
And now, rejoicing in the proſperous gales, 


| With beating heart, Ulyſſes ſpreads his ſails; 
| Piac'd at the helm he ſate, and mark'd the ſie, 


Nor clos'd in ſleep his ever-watchful eyes. 
There view'd the Pleiads, and the Northern Ten 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 
To which, around the axle of the ſky 
The Bear, revolving, points his golden eye: 
Who ſhines exalted on th* ætherial plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 
Far on the left thoſe radiant fires to keep 
The nymph directed, as he ſail'd the deep, 
Full ſeventeen nights he cut the foamy way; 
The diſtant land appear'd the following day: 
Then ſwell'd to fight Phæacia's duſky coaſt, 
And woody mountains, halt in vapours loſt : 
That lay before him, indiſtin& and vaſt, 
Like a broad ſhield amid the watery waſte, 
But him, thus voyaging the deeps below, 
From far, on Solyme's atrial brow, 
The King of Ocean ſaw; and ſeeing burn'd 
(From Athiopia's happy climes return'd ;) 
The raging monarch ſhook his azure head, 
And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſaid : 
Heavens! how uncertain are the Powers a 
high? 5 
Is then revers'd the ſentence of the ſky, 
In one man's favour ; white a diſtant gueſt 
I ihar'd ſecure the Æthiopian feaſt ? 
Behold how near Phæacia's land he draws ! 
The land, affix'd by Fate's eternal laws 
To end his toils. Is then our anger vain ? 

No; if this ſceptre vet commands the main. 
He ſpoke, and high the forky trident hurl'd 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ſtirs the watery world 

At once the face of earth the ſea deforms, 
Swells all the winds, and rouſes all the ſtorms. 
Down ruſh'd the night : eaſt, weſt, together roar; 
And ſouth, and north; roll mountains to the ſhore; 
Then ſhook the hero, to deſpair reſign'd, 
And queſtion'd thus his yet unconquer'd mind: 

Wretch that I am ! what farther fates attend 
This life of toils, and what my deſtin'd end? 
Too well, alas! the Iſland Goddefs knew, 
On the black ſea what perils ſhould enſue. 
New horrors now this deſtin'd head encloſe; 
Untill'd is yet the meaſure of my woes; 
With what a cloud the brows of heaven arecrown'. 
What raging winds ! what roaring waters round: 
'Tis Jove himſelf the ſwelling tempeſts rears; 
Death, preſent death, on every fide appears. 

1 


y ! thrice happy ! who, in battle ſlain, 

1 Atrides' cauſe, the Trojan plain: 
Oh! had I dy'd before that well-fought wall; 
Had ſome diftinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall 
(Such as was that, when ſhowers of 22 fled 
From conquering Troy around Achilles dead); 
All Greece had paid me ſolemn funerals then, 
And ſpread my glory with the ſons of men. 
A ſhameful fate now hides my hapleſs head, 
Un-wept, un-noted, and for ever dead! 

A mighty wave ruſh'd o'er him as he ſpoke, 
The raft it cover'd, and the malt it broke; 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 
Far on the ſwelling ſurge the chief was borne : 
| While by the howling tempeſt rent in twain 
; Flew ſail and ſail- yards rattling o'er the main. 
Long preſs'd, he heav'd beneath the weighty wave, 
Clogg'd by the cumbrous velit Calypſo gave: 
At length, emerging from his noſtrils wide 
And guſhing mouth, effus'd the briny tide, 
Ev'n then not mindleſs of his laſt retreat, 
He ſeiz'd the raft, and leapt into his ſeat, 
Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 
Now here, now there, impell'd the floating woed. 
As when a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt 
Now to, now fro, before th' autumnal blaſt ; 
Together clung, it rolls around the field ; 
So roll'd the float, and ſo its texture held: 
And now the ſouth, aud now the north, = 


And now the eaſt the foamy floods obey, [iway, 

And now the weſt-wind whirls it o'er the ſea. 

The wandering chief, with toils on toils oppreſt, 

Leucothea ſaw, and pity touch'd her breaſt + 

(Herſelf a mortal once, of Cadmus' train, 

But now au azure ſiſter of the main). 

Swift as a {ea-mew ſpringing from the flood, 

| All radiant on the raft the Goddeſs ſtood : 

Then thus addreſs'd him: Thou, whom Heaven 

decrees , 

To Neptune's wrath, ſtern tyrant of the ſeas, 

( Unequal conteſt ! not his rage and power, 

Great as he is, ſuch virtue ſhall devour. 

What I ſuggeſt, thy wiſdom will perform ; 

Forſake thy float, and leave it to the ſtorm ; 
Strip off thy garments; Neptune's fury brave 

With naked ftrength, and plunge into the wave. 
To reach Phazcia all thy nerves extend, 

There Fate decrees thy miſeries ſhall end. 

| This heavenly ſcarf beneath thy boſom bind, 


rt Aud live; give all thy terrors to the wind. 

y worl, Soon as thy arms the happy ſhore ſhall gain, 
Return the gift, and caſt it in the main; 

* Obſerve my orders, and with heed obey, 

er ror; WM Caſt it far off, and turn thy eyes away. 

e ſhore; With tht, her hand the ſacred veil beſtows, 
Then down the deeps ſhe div'd from whence ſhe 

nind: roſe 3 

attend A moment ſnatch'd the ſhining form away, 

42 And all was cover'd with the curling ſea. 

Struck with amaze, yet ſtill to doubt inclin'd, 

4 He ſtands ſuſpended, and explores his mind. 

ſe; What hall 1 do? Unhappy me! who knows 
Eut other Gods intend me other woes ? 

— V hoe er thou art, I ſhall not blindly Join. 

round! Thy pleaded reaſon, but conſult with mine: 

can; For ſcarce in ken appears that diſtant iſle, 

2 hy voice foretels me hall conclude my toil. 
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Thus then I judge; while yet the planks ſuſtaiu 


The wild waves fury, here I fix'd remain: 
But when their texture to the tempeſts yields, 
launch adventurous on the liquid fields, 
Join to the help of Gods the ſtrength of man, 
And take this method, fince the beſt I can. 

While thus his thoughts an anxious council hold, 


| The raging God a watery mountain roll'd; 


Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread 
Burſts o'er the float, and thunder'd on his head. 
Planks, beams, diſparted fly: the ſcatter'd wood 
Rolls diverſe, and in fragments ſtrows the flood. 
So the rude Boreas, 0'er the fields new-ſhorn, 


"Tofles and drives the ſcatter'd heaps of corn. 


And now a ſingle beam the chief beſtrides; - © 
There pois'd a while above the hounding tides, 
His limbs diſcumbers of the clinging veſt, ' 
And binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt :© 
Then prone on ocean in a moment flung, ' 
Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and ſhot the ſeas 
All naked now, on heaving billows laid, along. 
Stern Neptune ey'd him, and contemptuous ſaid ; 
Go, learn'd in woes, and other woes eſſay! 
Go, wander helpleſs on the watery way : 
Thus, thus find out the deſtin'd ſhore, and then 
(If Jove ordains it) mix with happier men. 
Whate'er thy fate, the ills our wrath could raiſe 
Shall laſt remember d in thy beſt of days. 
This ſaid, his ſea- green ſteeds divide the foam, 
And reach high Ægæ and the towery dome. 
Now, ſcarce withdrawn the fierce earth ſhak- 
ing power, 
Jove'sdaughter, Pallas, watch'd the favouringhour, 
Back to their caves ſhe bade the winds to fly, 
And huſh'd the bluſtering brethren of the ſky. 
The drier blaſts alone of Boreas ſway, | 
And bear him ſoft on broken waves away; 
With gentle force impelling to that ſhore, 
Where Fate has deſtin'd he ſhall toil no more. 
And now two nights, and now two days were paſt, 
Since wide he wander'd on the watery waſte : 
Heav'd on the ſurge with intermitting breath, 
And hourly panting iff the arms of death. 
The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main; 
Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain: 
The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd,, 
And a dead filence ſtill'd the watery world; 
When lifted on a ridgy wave he ſpies 
The land at diſtance, and with ſharpen'd eyes, 
As pious children joy with vaſt delight 
When a lov'd fire revives before their fight | 
(Who, lingering long has call'd on death in vain, 
Fix'd by ſome dæmon to his bed of pain, 
Till Heaven by miracle his life reſtore); 
So joys Ulyſſes at th* appearing ſhore, 
And ſees, (and labours onward as he ſees) 
The riſiug foreſts and the tufted trees. 
And now, as near approaching as the found 
Of human voice the liſtening ear may wound, 


- Amidſt the rocks he hears a hollow roar 


Of murmuring ſurges breaking on the ſhore; 
Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 
To ſhield the veſſel from the rolling ſea, 
But clifs, and ſhaggy ſhores, a dreadful fight ! 


All- rough with rocks, with foaming billows white, 


Fear ſeiz d his flacken'd limbs and beating heart; 
As thus commun'd he with his ſoul apart: 
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Ah me! when, o'er a length of waters toſt, 

Theſe eyes at laſt behold th' unhop'd for coaſt, 
No port receives me from the angry main, 
But the loud deeps demand me back again, 
Above, ſharp rocks forbid acceſs; around, 
Roar the wild waves ; beneath is ſea profound ! 
No footing ſure affords the faithleſs ſand, 
To ſtem too rapid, and too deep to ſtand. 

If here Lenter, my efforts are in vain, 
Daſh'd on the cliffs, or heav'd into the main; 
Or round the iſland if my courſe 1 bend. 
Where the ports open, or the ſhores deſcend, 
Back to the ſeas the rolling ſurge may ſweep, 
And bury all my hopes beneath the deep. 
Or ſome enormous whale the God may lend, 
(For many ſuch on Amphitrite attend) 
Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, 
And hate relentleſs of my heavenly toe. [bore 


While thus he thought, a monſtrous wave up- 


The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore : 

Torn was his ſkin, nor had the ribs been whole, 

But inſtant Pallas enter'd in his ſoul. 

Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung; 

And ſtuck adherent, and ſuſpended hung ; {ſweep 

Till the huge ſurge roli'd off: then, backward 

The refluent tides, and plunge him in the deep. 

As when the Polypus, from forth his cave 

Torn with full toree, relunctant beats the wave; 
His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones and ſands : 

So the rough rock had ſhagg'd Ulyſſes hands. 

And now had periſh'd, whelm'd beneath the main, 
THY unhappy man: ev'n Fate had been in vain : 

But all- ſubduing Pallas lent her power, 

And prudence ſav'd him in the needful hour. 

Beyond the beating (urge his courſe he bore, 
(A wider circle, but in light of ſhore) 

With longing Hen obſerving, to ſurvey 

Some ſmooth aſcent, or ſafe ſequeſter'd bay. 

Between the parting rocks at length he 'ipy'd 

A falling ſtream with gentler waters glide ; 

Where to the ſeas the ſhelving ſhore declin'd, 
And form'd a bay impervious to the wind. 

To this calm port the glad Ulyſſes preſt, 

And hail'd the river, and its God addreſt: 

Whoe' er thou art, before whoſe ſtream unknown 
I bend, a ſuppliant at thy watery throne, 
Hear, azure king ! nor let me fly in vain 


To thee from Neptune and the raging main. 


Heaven hears and pities hapleſs men like me, 
For ſacred ev'n to Gods is miſery ; 
Let then thy waters give the weary reſt, 

And ſave a ſuppliant, and a man diſtreſt. 

He pray'd, and ſtraight the gentle ſtream ſub- 
Detains the ruſhing current of his tides, [ſides, 
Before the wanderer ſmooths the watery way, 
And ſoft receives him from the rolling ſea. 

That moment, fainting as he touch'd the ſhore, 
He dropt his ſinewy arms: bis knees no more 


— 
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Perſorm'd their office, or his weight upheld} 
His ſwoln heart heavy'd ; his bloated body ſwell! 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran; 
And loſt in laſſitude lay all the man, 
Depriv'd of voice, of motion, and of breath; 
The ſoul ſcarce waking in the arms of death, 
Soon as warm life its wonted office found, 
The mindful chief Lencothea's ſcarf unbound, 
Obſervant of her word, he turn'd aſide 
His head, and caſt it on the rolling tide. 
Behind him far, upon the purple waves 
The waters waft it, and the nymph receives, 
Now parting from the ſtream, Ulyfles — 


A molly bank, with pliant ruſhes crown'd ! 
The bank he preſs'd, and gently kiſs'd the ground 
Where on the flowery herb as ſoft he lay, 
Thus to his ſoul the ſage began to ſay : 


What will ye next ordain, ye Powers on big 
And yet, ah ! yet, what Fates are we to try! 
Here by the ſtream, if I the night out-wear, = 
Thus ſpent already, how ſhall nature bear | 
The dews deſcending, and nocturnal air ; der 
Or chilly vapours, breathing from the flood 
When morning riſes? —lf I take the wood, 
And in thick ſhelter of innumerous boughs 
Enjoy the comfort gently ſleep allows; 
Though fenc'd from cold, and though my toil 
paſt, | 

What ſavage beaſts may wander in the waſte; 
Perhaps I yet may fall a bloody prey 
To prowling bears, or lions in the way, 

Thus long debating in himſelf he ſtood : 
At length he took the paſſage to the wood, 
Whoſe ſhady horrors on a riſing brow - 
Wav'd high, and frown'd upon the ſtream beloy, 
There grew two olives, cleſeſt of the grove, 
With roots entwin'd, and branches interwove; 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd 
With ſiſter fruits; one fertile, one was wild. 
Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had power, 
Nor wind ſharp- piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhower 
The verdant arch fo cloſe its texture kept: 
Beneath this covert great Ulyſſes crept. 
Of gather'd leaves an ample bed he made 
(Thick ſtrown by tempeſt through the bowe 

ſhade); 

Where-three at leaſt might winter's cold defy, 
Though Boreas rag'd along th' inclement ſky. 
This ftore, with joy the patient hero found, 
And, ſunk amidſt them, heap'd the leaves aroun 
As ſome poor peaſant, fated to reſide 
Remote from neighbours in a foreſt wide, 
Studious to (ave what human wants require, 
In embers heap'd, preſerves the ſeeds of fire: 
Hid in dry foilage thus Ulyſſes hes, 
Till Pallas pour'd ſoft ſlumbers on his eyes; 
And golden dreams (the gift of ſweet repoſe) 
Lull'd all his cares, and baniſh'd all his w.. 
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dallas, appearing in a dream to Nauſicaa (the daughter of Alcinous king of Phzacia), commands her 
to deſcend to the river, and waſh the robes of ſtate, in preparation to her nuptials. Nauſicaa goes 
with her handmaids to the river ; where, while the garments are ſpread on the bank, they divert 


her relieved and clothed, and 
of the iſland, 


Vartz thus the weary wanderer ſunk to reſt, 
and peaceful flumbers calm'd his anxious breaſt ; 
he Martial Maid from heaven's aerial height 
bwift to Phæacia wing'd her rapid flight. 
n elder times the ſoft Phæacian train 
n eaſe poſſeſt the wide Hyperian plain; 
ill the Cyclopean race in arms aroſe, 
\ lawleſs nation of Gigantic foes : 
hen great Naufithous from Hyperia far, 
hrough ſeas retreating from the found of war, 
he recreant nation to fair Scheria led, 
Vhere never ſcience rear'd her laurel'd head: 
here, round his tribes a ſtrength of wall he rais'd: 
o heaven the glittering domes and temples blaz'd: 
uſt to his realms, he parted grounds from grounds, 
nd ſhar'd the lands, and gave the lands their 
bounds. a 
low in the ſilent grave the monarch lay, 
nd wiſe Alcinous held the regal ſway. 
To his high palace through the fields of air 
he Goddets ſhot ; Ulyfles was her care. 
here as the night in filence roll'd away, 
heaven of charms divine Nauſicaa lay: 
hrough the thick gloom the ſhining portals blaze; 
wo nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a 
Grace. | 

Light as the viewleſs air the Warrior-Maid 
des thro? the valves, and hovers round her head; 
\ lavourite virgin's blooming form the took, 
rom Dymas ſprung, and thus the viſion ſpoke : 
Oh indolent ! to waſte thy hours away 
And fleep'lt thou careleſs of the bridal gay? 
by ſpouſal ornament neglected lies ; \ 
ſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe ! 
\ juit applauſe the cares of dreſs impart, 
and give (oft tranſpgpt to a parent's heart. 
Haſte, to the limpid ſtream direct thy way, 

Yhen the gay morn unveils her ſmiling ray : 
latte to the ſtream ! Companion of thy care, 
Lo, I thy ſteps attend, thy labours ſhare. 

1rgin, awake! the marriage-hour is nigh, 
See] from their thrones thy kindred monarchs 
he royal car at early dawn obtain, {ligh ! 
\nd order mules obedient to the rein; 

or rough the way, and diſtant rolls the wave, 
here their fair veſts Phæacian virgins lave. 
in pomp ride forth; for pomp becomes the great, 
nd majeſty derives a grace from ſtate. 

Then to the palaces of heaven ſhe ſails, 


icumbent on the wings of wafting pales ; 
Vol. XII, - 255 


themſelves in ſports. Their voices awake Ulyſſes, who, addreſſing himſelf to the princeſs, is by 
receives directions in what manner to apply to the king and queen 


The ſeat of Gods; the regions mild of peace, 

Full joy, and calm eternity of eaſe. 

There no rude winds preſume to ſhake the ſkies, 

No rains deſcend, no {nowy vapours riſe ; 

But on immortal thrones the bleſt repoſe : 

The firmament with living ſplendors glows. 

Hither the Goddeſs wing'd th' aerial way, 

Thro' heaven's eternal gates that blaz'd with day, 
Now from her roſy car Aurora ſhed 

The dawn, and all the orient flam'd with red. 

Up roſe the virgin with the morning light, ö 

Obedient to the viſion of the night. ſtow'd 

The queen ſhe ſought: the queen her hours be- 

In curious works; the whirling ſpindle glow'd 

With crimſon threads, while buſy damſels cull 

The ſnowy fleece, or twiſt the purpled wool. 

Mean while Phzacia's peers in council ſate; 

From his high doom the king deſcends in ftate, 

Then with a filial awe the royal maid 

Approach'd him paſling and ſubmiſſive ſaid: 
Will my dread fire his ear regardful deign, 

And may his child the royal ear obtain ? 

Say, with thy garments ſhall I bend my way, 

Where through the yales the mazy waters tray ? 

A dignity of dreſs adorns the great, 

And kings draw luſtre from the robe of ſtate. 

Five ſons thou haſt ; three wait the bridal day, 

And ſpotleſs robes become the young and gay: 

So when with praiſe amid the dance they thine, 

By theſe my cares adorn'd, that praiſe is mine. 
Thus ſhe : but bluſhes ill-reſtrain'd betray 

Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day : 

The conſcious fire the dawning bluſh ſurvey'd, 

And ſmiling thus beſpoke the blooming maid : 

My child, my darling joy, the car receive; 

That, and whate'er our daughter aiks, we gives 
Swift at the royal nod th' attending train 


The car prepare, the mules inceſſant rein. 


The blooming virgin with diſpatchtul cares 
Tunicks, and ftoles, and robes imperial, bears. 
The queen, aſſiduous, to her train aiſigns 
The — viands, and the fla vorous wines. 
The traig prepare a cruiſe of curious mould, 
A cruiſe d. fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold; 
Odour divine ! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 
Sleek the ſmooth ſkin, and fcent the ſnowy limbs, 
Now mounting the gay feat, the filken reins 
Shine in het hand: along the {ounding plains 
Swift fly the mules: nor rode the nymph alene ; 
Arouzd, a bevy of bright 3 ſuoue. 
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They ſeek the ciſterns where Phæacian dames 

Waſh their fair garments in the limpid ſtieams; 
ere, gathering into depth from falling rills; 

The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fiils. 

The mules unharneſs'd range belide the main, 

Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 

Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 
And plunge the veſtures in the cleanfing wave; 
(The veſtures cleans'd o'erſ{pread the ſhelly ſand, 
Their ſnowy luſtre whitens all the ſtrand :) 

Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toil, 

And o'er their limbs diffuſe ambroſial oil ; 

And, while the robes imbibe the ſolar ray, 

O'er the green mead the ſporting virgins play 

(Their ſhining veils unbound). Along the ſkies 

Toſt, and retoſt, the ball inceſſant flies. 

They ſport, they feaſt ; Nauſicaa lifts her voice, 

And; warbling tweet, makes earth and heaven re- 
As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves, [joice. 


Or wide Täygetus' reſounding groves ; 


A ſylvan train the huntreſs queen ſurrounds, 

Her rattling quiver from her ſhoulder ſounds : 

Fierce in the ſport, along the mountain's brow 

They bay the boar, or chaſe the bounding roe : 

High o'er the lawn with more majeſtic pace, 

Above the nymphs ſhe treads with ſtately grace; 

Diſtinguiſh'd excellence the Goddeſs proves ; 

Exults Latona, as the virgin moves. 

With equal grace Nauſicaa trod the plain, 

And ſhone tranſcendant o'er the beauteous train. 
Mean time (the care and favourite of the ſkies) 

Wrapt in embowering ſhade, Ulyſſes lies, 

His woes forgot ! but Pallas now addreſt 

To break the bands of all-compoſing reſt. 

Forth from her ſnowy hand Nauſicaa threw 

The various ball; the bail erroneous flew, 

And ſwam the ſtream : loud ſhrieks the virgin 

train, : 
And the loud-ſhriek redoubles from the main. 
Wak'd by the ſhrilling ſound, Ulyſſes roſe, 


| And, to the deaf woods wailing, breath'd his woes: 


Ah me ! on what inhoſpitable coaſt, 
Or what new region, is Ulyſles tot ? 
Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms; 
Or men, whoſe buſom tender pity warms ? 


What ſounds are theſe that gather from the 


ſhores : [bowers, 
The voice of nymphs that haunt the {ylvan 
The fair-hair'd Dryads of the ſhady wood; 
Or azure daughters of the filver flood ; 
Or human voice? but, iſſuing from the ſhades, 
Why ceaſe I ſtrait to learn what ſound invades ? 
_—_ — the grove with leaves umbrageous 


With forceful ſtrength a branch the hero rends; 


Around his loins the verdant cincture ſpreads 


A. wreathy foliage and concealing ſhades. 

As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

Beat by rude blaſts, and wet with wintry ſhowers, 
Deſcends terrific from the mountain's brow : 
With living flames his rolling eye-balls glow ; 
With conſcious ſtrength elate, he bends his way, 
Majeſtically fierce, to ſeize his prey 

(The ſteer or ſtag) : or with keen hunger bold, 
Springs o'er the tence, and diſſipates the fold. 

> «» lets a terror. from the neighbouring groves 
Rough from the toſſing ſurge) Ulylies moves; 


/ 


POPE'S HOMER, 


Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtormy; 
The brackiſh ooze his manly face deforms. 
Wide o'er the ſhore with many a piercing cry 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly : 
All but the nymph : the nymph ſtood fix'd alan 
By rallas arm'd with boldneſs not her own. 
Mean time in dubious thought the king awaitz, 
And, ſelf-conſidering, as he ſtands, debates; 
Diitaut his mournful ſtory to declare, 
Or proſtrate at her knee addreſs the prayer, 
But fearful to offend, by Wiidom ſway'd, 
At awful diſtance he accoſts the maid: 

If from the ſkies a Goddefs, or if earth 


| (Imperial virgin) boaſt thy glorious birth, 


To thee I bend ! if in that bright diſguiſe 
Thou viſit earth, a daughter of the ſkies, 
Hail, Dian, hail! the huntreſs of the groves 
So ſhines majeſtit, and ſo ſtately moves, 
So breathes an air divine! But if thy race 
Be mortal, and this earth thy native place, 
Bleſt is the father from whole loius you ſprung 
Bleſt is the mother at whole breaſt you hung, 
Bleſt are the brethren who thy blood divide, 
To ſuch a miracle of charms ally'd: 
Joyful they ſee applaud ing princes gaze, 
When ſtately in the dance you ſwim th' harms- 
nious maze. 
But bleſt o'er all, the youth with heavenly charns 
Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms! 
Never, I never view'd till this bleſt hour 
Such tiniſh'd grace! I gaze, and I adore ! 
Thus ſeems the palm with ſtately honours crown'( 
By Phoebus” altars; thus o'erlooks theIground; 
The pride of Delos. (By the Delian coaſt, 
I voyag'd, leader of a warrior-hoſt, 
But ah, how chang'd ! from thence my ſorry 
O fatal voyage, ſource of all my woes) ! [flow; 
Raptur'd I itood, and, as this hour amaz'd, 
With reverence at the lofty wonder gaz'd; 
Raptur'd I ſtand ! for earth ne'er knew to bear 
A plant fo ſtately, or a nymph ſo fair. 
Aw'd from acceſs, I lift my ſuppliant hands; 
For miſery, O queen, before thee ſtands ! 
Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I roll'd, reſign'd 
To roaring billows, and the warring wind ; 
Heaven bade the deep to ſpare ! but Heaven, #7 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe! [ſo 
Inur'd to care, to death in all its forms; 
Outcaſt I xove, familiar with the ſtorms ! 
Once more I view the face of hnman-kind : 
Oh, let ſoft pity touch thy generous mind ! 
Unconſcious of what air I breathe, I ſtand 
Naked, defenceleſs, on a foreign land. 
Propitious to my wants a veſt ſupply | 
To guard the wretched from th' inclement ſky: 


So may the Gods, who heaven and earth contro, 


Crown the chaſte wiſhes of thy virtuous ſoul, 
On thy ſoft hours their choiceſt bleſſings ſhed; 
Bleſt with a huſband be thy bridal bed: 
Bleſt be the huſband with a blooming race, 
And laſting union crown your bliſsful days. 
The Gods, when they ſupremely bleſs, beſtow 
Firm union on their favourites below: 
Then envy grieves, with inly-pining hate; 
The good exult, and Heaven is in our ſtate. 

To whom the nymph: O ſtranger, ceaſe thy 


| Wiſe is thy ſoul, but man is born to bear: [catt; 
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mz; we weighs affairs of eardh, in dubious ſcales, 

nd the good ſuffers, while the bad prevails: 
* ar, with a ſoul reſign'd, the will of Jove; 

bo breathes, muſt mourn : thy woes are from 
alowe, it fince thou tread'ſt our hoſpitable thore, [above. 
| is mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 
ait, o clothe the naked, and thy way to guide 


| now, the Plueacian tribes this land divide; 
rom great Alcinous* royal loins I ſpring, 
happy nation, and an happy King, 
Then to her maids: Why; why, ye coward 
train, 
eſe fears, this flight? Ye fear, and fly in vain. 
read ye a foe? dilmiis that idle dread, 
is death with hoſtile ſteps theſe ſhores to tread: 
fe in the love of Heaven, an ocean flows 


J ound our realm, a barrier from the foes ; 
is ours this lon of lorrow to relieve, 
heer the ſad heart, nor let affliction grieve; 
4 ſove the ſtranger and the poor are lent ; 
ung ad what to thoſe we give, to ſove is lent. 
g. ken food ſupply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
, here waving lhades obſcure the mazy ſtreams. 

Obedient to the call, the chief they guide 

o the calm current of the ſecret tide : 
jarme- Note by the ſtream a royal dreſs they lay, 

veſt and robe; with rich embroidery gay: 
harms, ben unguents in a vaſe of gold ſupply, 
ns! hat breath'd a fragrance through the balmy ſky. 

| To them the king: No longer I detain x 
our friendly care: retire, ye virgin train ! 
rown'l etre, while from my weary'd limbs I lave 
ind; he foul pollution of the briny wave: 

e Gods! fince this worn frame refection knew, 

hat ſcenes have I ſurvey d of dreadful view ! 
ſorrow t, oymphs, recede ! ſage chaſtity denies 
flows; WW raiſe the bluſh, or pain the modeſt eyes. 

The nymphs withdrawn, at once into the tide 
five he bounds ; the flaſhing waves divide: 
bear er all his limbs his hands the wave diffuſe, 

{ frem his locks compieſs the weedy ooze ; 

83 e balmy oil, a fragrant ſhower, he ſheds; 

en, dreſt, in pomp magnificently treads, 
2n'd he Warrior Goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine 
; ith majeſty enlarg'd, and air divine: 
en, 0) ack from his brow a length of hair unfurls, 

(for, N hyacinthine locks deſcend in wavy curls. 
by tome artiſt, to whom Vulcan gives 

5 kill divine, a breathing ſtatue lives; 

: Fallas taught, he frames the wondrous mould, 
nd o'er the filver pours the fuſile gold. 
Pallas bis heroic frame improves 
ith heavenly bloom, and like a God he moves. 

| ragrance breathes around: majeſtic grace 
t ſky: Miteuds his ſteps : th' aſtoniſh'd virgins gaze. 
ontro\ Wit he reclines along the murmuring ſeas, 
ul, Inaling freſhneſs from the fanning breeze. 
ned; The wondering nymph his glorious port ſur- 

d to her damſels with amazement, ſaid : [vey'd, 
e, Not without care divine the ſtranger treads 
. ws land of joy: his ſteps ſome Godhead leads: 
tow ould Jove deſtroy him, ſure he had been driven 


a from the realm, the favourite iſle of Heaven. 
te a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod 
de deſart ſands, and now he looks a God. 
„ Heaven! in my connubial hour decree 
25 man my ipouſe, ur ſuch a ſpouſe as he 
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But haſte, the viands and the bowl provide 

The maids the viands, and the bowl ſupply'd: 

Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rag'd. 

And with the generous vintage thirſt 2 ſſwag'd. 
Now on return her care Nauſicaa bends, 


| The robes reſumes, the glittering tar aſcends, 


Far b'ovming o'er the field: and as'ſhe prefs*d 
The ſplendid feat, the liſtening chief addreſs'd t 
Stranger, ariſe ! the ſun roils down the day, 
Lo! to the palace I direct the way: : 
Where in high itate the nobles of the land 
Attend my royal fire, a radiant band; 
But hear, though wiſdom in thy ſoul preſides, 
Speaks from thy tongue, and every action guides; 
Advance at diitance while I pals the plain 
Where o'er the turrows waves the golden 
Alone I re-afcend=-- With airy mounds 
A ſtrength ot wall the guarded city bounds : 


grain z- 


The jutting land two ample bays divides: 


Full thro* the narrow mouths deſtend the tides : 

The ſpacious bafons arching rocks encloſe, 

A ſure defence from every ſtorm that blows. 

Clote to the bay great Neptune's faue adjoins ; 

And near, a forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 

Where the bold yeuth, the numerous fleets 

itore, 22 

Shape the broad ſail, or ſmooth the taper oar : 

For not the bow they bend, nor boaſt the ſkill 

To give the feather'd arrows wings to Kill ; 

But the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 

Or teach the fluttering ſail to float in air. 

They ruſh into the deep with eager joy, 

Climb the ſtecp ſurge, and thro* the tempeſt fly; 

A proud, unpoliſſid race---To me belongs 

The care to ſhun the blaſt of ſlanderous tongues ; 

Leſt malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 

Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name: 

What ſtranger this whom thus Naulicaa 
leads? i 

Heavens, with what graceful majeſty he treads! 

Perhaps a native of tome diſtant ſhore, 

The future conſort of her bridal hour; 

Or rather ſome deicendant of the ſkies; 

Won by her prayers, th atrial bridegroom flies, 

Heaven on that hour his choiceit influence ſhed, 

That gave a foreign ſpouſe to cron her bed | 

« All, all the godlike worthies that adorn 

„This realm, the flies: Phæacia is her ſcorn.” 

And juſt the blame: for female innocence 

Not only flies the guilt, but ſhuns th' offence: 

Ti” unguarded virgin, as unchaſte, I blame; 

Aud the leaſt freedom with the ſex is ſhame, ' 

Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide, 


4 


And public nuptials juſtify the bride. 


But wouldꝰſt thou ioun review thy native plain, 
Attend, and ſpeedy thou ſhalt paſs the main: 
Nigh where a grove with verdant poplars 

_ crown'd, 
To Pallas ſacred, ſhades the holy ground, 
We bend our way: a bubbling tount diſtils 
A lucid lake, and thence deſcends in rills ; 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Falls by degrees, and forms a beauteous ſcene z 
Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours; 
And there the garden yields a waſte of flowers. 
Hence lies the town, as tar as to the ear 
Floats a ſtrong ſhout along the waves of air, 
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There wait embower' d, while I aſcend alone 
To great Alcinous on his royal throne. 
Arriv'd, advance impatient of delay, 
And to the lofty palace bend thy way : 
The lotty palace overlooks the town, 
From every dome by pomp ſaperior known; 
A child may point the way. With earneſt gait 
Seek thou the queen along the rooms of ſtate ; 
Her royal hand a wonderous work deligns, 
Around a circle of bright damſels ſhines, 
Part twiſt the threads, and part the wood diſpoſe, 
While with the purple orb the ſpindle glows. 
High on a throne, amid the Scherian powers, 
My royal father ſhares the genial hours : 
But to the queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe, 
With the prevailing eloquence of woes : 
So ſhalt thou view with joy thy natal ſhore, 
Though mountains riſe between, and oceans roar. 
She added not, but waving as ſhe wheel'd 
The filver ſcourge, it glitter d o'er the field: 


| 
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With kill the virgin- guides th” embroider( 
rein, | 
Slow rolls the car before the attending train, 
Now whirling down the heavens, the golden dy 
Shot through the weſtern clouds a dewy ray; 
The grove they reach, where from the ſac 
To Fallas thus the penſive hero pray'd : [ſhag 
Daughter of Jove! whoſe arms in thunde 
wield 
Th' avenging bold, and ſhake the dreadful ſhie 
Forſook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid 
When booming billows clos'd above my head; 
Attend, unconquer'd Maid ! accord my vows, 
Bid the great hear, and pitying heal my woes, 
This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 
(By Neptune aw'd) apparent from the ſky : 
Stern God! who rang'd with vengeance um 
ſtrain'd, | 


Till great Ulyfles hail'd his native land. 


'B O O K VII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Court of Alcinous. 


The Princeſs Nauſicaa returns to the city, and Ulyſſes ſoon after follows thither, He is met by Pally 
in the form of a young virgin, who guides him to the palace, and directs him in what manner to . 
dreſs the queen Arette. She then involves him in a miſt, which cauſes him to paſs inviſible. The 
palace and gardens of Alcinous deſcribed. Ulyſſes falling at the feet of the queen, the miſt di. 
perſes, the Phæacians admire, and receive him with reſpect. The queen inquiring by what mem 
he had the garments he then wore, ke relates to her and Alcinous his departure from Calypſo, a! 


his arrival on their dominions. 


The ſame day continues, and the book ends with the night. 


Tar patient, heavenly man thus ſuppliant pray'd; 
While the ſlow mules draw on th' imperial meid : 
Through the proud ſtreets ſhe moves, the public 


aze : i 
The 1 wheel before the palace ſtays. 
With ready love her brothers gathering round, 
Receiv'd the veſtures, and the mules unbound. 
She ſeeks the bridal bower : a matron there 
The rifing fire ſnpplies with buſy care, 
Whoſe charms in youth the father's keart inflam'd, 
Now worn with age, Eurymeduſa nam'd : 
The captive dame Fhæacian rovers bore, 
Snatch'd from Epirus, her ſweet native thore, 
(A grateful prize) and in her bloom beitow'd 
On good Alcinous, honour'd as a God : 
Nurſe of Nauſicaa from her infant years, 
And tender ſecond to a mother's cares. 

Now from the ſacred thicket where he lay, 
To town Ulyſſes took the winding way. 
Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, : 
Around him fprea a veil of thicken'd air; 

To ſhun th' encounter of the vulgar crowd, - 
Inſulting ſtill, inquifitive and loud. | h 
When near the fam'd Phæacian walls he drew, 
The kcauteous city opening to his view, 

His ſtep a virgin met, and ſtood before : 

A pclith'd urn the ſeeming virgin bore, 
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And youthful ſmil'd; but in the low diſguiſe 
Lay hid the Goddeſs with the azure eyes. 
Show me, fair daughter, (thus the chief d. 
mands) 
The houſe of him who rules the happy lands. 
Through many woes and wanderings, lo! I cont 
To good Alcinous' hoſpitable dome. 
Far from my native coaſt, I rove alone, 
A wretched ſtranger, and of all unknown ! 
The Goddeſs anſwer'd, Father, I obey, 
And point the wandering traveller his way: 
Well known to me the palace you inquire, 
For faſt beſide it dwells my honour'd fire; 
But filent march, nor greet the common train 
With queſtions needleſs, or inquiry vain, 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe ; 
Unpoliſh d men, and boiſterous as their ſeas: 
The native iſlanders alone their care, 
And hateful he who breathes a foreign air. 
Theſe did the ruler of the deep ordain 
To build proud navies, and command the main: 
On canvas wings to cut the watery way ; 
No bird ſo light, no thought ſo ſwift, as they. 
L hus having ſpoke, th* unknown celeſtial leads; 
The footitep of th' Deity he treads, 
And ſacred moves along th* crowded ſpace, - 


Unſeen of all the rude Phæacian race. 
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660 Pallas order'd, Pallas to their eyes ; 

Te miſt objected, and condens'd the ſkies), 

The chief with wonder ſees th* extended ſtreets, 

The ſpreading harbours, and the riſing fleets ; 

He next their princets lofty domes admires, 

In ſeparate iſlands crown'd with rifing ſpires ; 

And deep intrenchments and high walls of ſtone, 

That gird the city like a marble zonc. 

At length the kingly palace-gates he view'd: 

There ſtopp'd the Goddeſs, and her ſpeech re- 
new'd: 

My taſk is done; the manſion you inquire 
Appears beſore you: enter, and admire. | 
High thron'd, and feafting there thou ſhalt behold 
The ſceptred rulers. Fear not, but be bold ; 

A decent boldneſs ever meets with friends, 

Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends. 

Firſt to the queen prefer a ſuppliant's claim, 

Alcinous queen, Arete is her name, [ 

The ſame her parents, and her power the ſame. 

For know, from Ocean's God Nauſithous ſprung, 

And Perib@a, beautiful and young 

(Eurymedon's laſt hope, who rul'd of old 

The race of giants, impious, proud, and bold ; 

Periſh'd the nation in unrighteous war, 

Feriſh'd the prince, and left his only heir). 

Who now, by Neptune's amorous power compreſt. 

produc'd a monarch that his people bleſt, 

Father and prince of the Phæacian name; 

From him Rhexenor and Alcinous came. 

The firſt by Phoebus? burning arrows fir'd, 

New from his nuptials, hapleſs youth ! expir'd. 

No fon ſurviv'd: Arete heir'd his ſtate, 

And her, Alcinous chole his royal mate. 

With honours yet to womenkind unknown, 

This queen he graces, and divides the throne : 

In equal tenderneſs her ſons conſpire, 

And all the children emulate their fire. 

When through the ſtreets ſhe gracious deigns to 
move, 

[The public wonder and the public love) 

The tongues of all with tranſport ſound her praiſe 

The eyes of all, as on a Goddeſs, gaze. 

She feels the triumph of a generous breaſt : 

To heal'diviſions, to relieve th' oppreſt ; 

In virtue rich; in bleſſing others, bleſt. 5 

Go then ſecure, thy humble ſuit prefer, 

And owe thy coumtry and thy friends to her. 

With that the Goddels deign'd no longer ſtay, 
But o'er the world of waters wing'd her way: 
Forſaking Scheria's ever-pleaſing ſhore, 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore, [head, 
Thence, where proud Athens rears her towery 
With opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 
She pait, delighted with the well-known ſeats ; 
And to Ere&theus' ſacred dome retreats. 

Mean while Ulyfles at the palace waits, 

There ſtops, and anxious with his foul debates, 
Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates. 

The front appear'd with radiant iplendors gay, 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb ef day, 

The walls were maſly braſs; the cornice high 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the tky : 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe ; 
The pillars filver, on a brazen baſe ; 

Silver the lintals deep projecting o'er, 

And gold, the ringlets that command the door, 
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Two rows of ſtately dogs on either hand, 
In ſculptur'd gold and labour'd filver ſtand. 
Theſe Vulcan form'd with art divine, to wait 
Immortal guardians at Alcinous' gate; 
Alive each animated frame appears, 
And ſtill to hve beyond the power of years. 
Fair thrones within from ſpace to ſpace were rais'd, 
Where various carpets with embruidery blaz'd, 
The work of matrons: thele the princeſs preſt, 
Day following day, a long continued feaft. 
Retulgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, 
Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown'd; 
The poluh'd ore, reſlecting every ray, 
Blaz'd on the banquets with a double day. 
Full fifry handmaids form the houſehold train ; 
Some turn the mill, or ſift the golden grain: 
Some ply the loom: their buſy fingers move 
Like poplar leaves when Zephyr fans the grove. 
Not wore renown'd the men of Scheria's ille, 
For ſailing arts and all the naval toil, 
Than works of female ſkill their women's pride, 
The flying ſhuttle through the threads to guide : 
Pallas to thele her double gifts imparts, 
Inventive genius, and induſtrious arts. 

Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 
From ſtorms detended and inclement ſkies. 
Four acres was the alloted ſpace-of ground, 
Fenc*d with a green encloſure all around, 
Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mould; 
The reddening apple ripens here to gold. 
Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 
With deeper red the fall pomegranate glows, 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flouriſli round the year. 
The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untauyht to fail : 
Each dropping peara following pear ſupplies, 
On apples apptes, figs on figs arite : 
The ſame mild ic aſon gives the blooms to blow 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow, 


Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th* united labours of the year; 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, f 
Some dry the blackening cluſters in the ſun, 
Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 
The groaning preſſes ioam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flower deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the funny fide, * 
And there in autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 

Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect 

crown'd ; . 

This through the garden leads its ſtreams around, 
Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground: | 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town beſtows ; 
To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 
The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 

Such were the glories which the Gods ordain'd, 
To grace Alcinous, and his happy land, 
Ev'n from the chief who men and nations knew, 
Th' unwonted ſcene ſurpriſe and rapture drew; 
In pleaſing thought he ran the proſpect o'er. 
Then haſty enter'd at the lofty door. 
Night now approaching, in the palace ſtand, 
With goblets crown'd, the rulers of the land ; 
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Prepar'd for reſt, an ing to the 4 God 

Who bears the virtue of the ilcepy rod. 

Unſeen he glided through the joyous crowd, 

With darkneſs circled, and an ambient cloud. 

Direct to great Alcinous' throne he came, 

And proſtrate fell before th' imperial dame. 
Then from around him dropt the veil of night; 
Sadden he ſhines, and manifeſt to fight, 4 

The nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreſt; 

Silent they gaze, and eye the godlike gueſt. 
Daughter of great Rhexenor! (thus began 
Low at her knees the much enduring man) 
To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train, 
To all that ſhare the bleſſings of yaur reign, 
A. ſuppitant bends: Oh, pity human woe! 
'Tis what the happy to th* unhappy owe. 
A wretched exile to his country iend, 
Lung worn with griefs, and long without a friend. 
So may the Gods your better days increaſe, 
And all your joys deſcend on all your race, 
reign for ever on your country's breaſt, * 
gur people bleſſing. by your people bleſt ! 
Then to the genial hearth he bow'd his face, 
And humbled in the aſhes took his place. 
Silence enſued. The eldeſt firſt began, 
Echenus ſage, a venerable man! 
Whoſe well-taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſt, 
And join'd to that th' experience of the laſt. 
15 words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
nd mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence. 
O fight (he cry'd) diſhoneſt — unjuſt ! 
A gueſt, a ſtranger, ſeated in the duſt ! 

o raiſe the _ ſuppliant fram the ground 

Befits a monarch. Lo! the peers around 
But wait thy word, the gentle gueſt to grace, 
And ſeat him fair in ſome diſtinguiſh'd place. 
Let firſt the herald due libation pay 
To Jove, who guides the wanderer on his way: 

Then ſet the genial banquet in his view, 

And give the ſtranger gyeſt a ſtranger's due. 

His ſage advice the liſtening king obeys, 

He ffretch'd his haud the prudent chief to raiſe, 

And from his ſeat Laudamas remoy'd 
The monarch's offspring, and his beſt beloy'd) ; 

There next his ſide the godlike hero fate ; 

With ſtars of filvgr ſhone the bed of ſtate. | 
The golden ewer a beauteous handmaid brings, 
_Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings, * 

oſe poliſh'd vaſe with copious ſtreamy ſupplies 

A ſilver laver of capacipus fize, 5 
The table next in regal order ſpread, 

The glittering caniſters are heap'd with bread : 
Viands of various kinds invite the taſte, 

Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour, rich repaſt ! ; 
Thus feaſting high, Alcinous gave the ſign, 

And bade the herald pour the roſy wine. 
Let all around the due libation pay ; 
Tolore, who guides the wanderer on his way. 

e ſaid, Pontongus heard the king's command 1 
The cireling goblet moves from hand to hand-. 

Earth drinks the juice that glads the heart of man, 

Alcinous then, with aſpect mild, begau; 
Princes and peers, attend; while we impart 

To you, the thoughts of no inhuman beart. 

» Now pleag'd and ſatiate from the ſocial rite 

Repair we to the bleſſings of the night: 

* t Mercury, N 
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Some high event the conſcious Gods deſign, 


* 


But with the rifing day, aſſembled here, 
Let all the elders of the land appear, 
Pious obſerve our hoſpitable laws, 
And Heaven propitiate in the ſtranger's canſe1 
Then, join'd in council, proper means explore 
Safe to tranſport him to the wiſh'd-for ſhore 
(How diftant that, imports not us to know, 
Nor weigh the labour but relieve the woe). 
Mean time, nor harm nor anguiſh let him bey; 
This interval, Heaven truſts him to our care; 
But to his native land our charge reſign'd. [hin 
Heaven 's his life to came, and all the woes k 
Then mult he ſuffer what the Fates ordain ; 
For Fate has wove the thread of life with pain, 
And twins ev'n from the birth are miſery and 
man | 

But if, deſcended from th* Olympian hower, 
Gracious approach us ſome immortal power ; 
It in that form thou com'ſt a gueſt divine: 


s yet, unbid they never grac'd our feaſt, 
he ſolemn ſacrifice call'd down the gueſt; 
Then manifeſt of heaven the viſion ſtood, 
Anfl to our eyes familiar was the God. 
Oft with ſome favour'd traveller they ſtray, 


And ſhine before him all the deſert way: — 
With ſocial intercourſe, and face ta face, pul 
| The friends and guardians of our pious race, Me 
So near approach we their celeſtial kind, Che 
By juſtice, truth, and probity of mind: Na 
As our dire neighbours of Cyclopean birth * 
Match in fierce wrong the Giant · ſons of earth, But 
Let no _ thought (with modeſt grace ro 
in | 
The 3 Greek] poſſeſs the royal mind, Fo 
Alas! a mortal, like thyſelf, am I; Th 
No glorious native of yon azure ſky : Or 
In form, ah how unlike their heavenly kind ! 41 
How more inferior in the gifts of mind ! He 
Alas, a mortal ! moſt oppreſt of thoſe An 
Whom Fate has loaded with a weight of woes: in! 
By a ſad train of miſeries alone An 
Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to nane Toy 
By Heaven's high will compell'd from ſhore WW Fo; 
ſhore ; ſh 
With Heaven's high will prepar'd to ſuffer more. BW Fr 
What hiſtories of toil could I declare An 
But ſtill long-wearied nature wants repair; 800 
Spent with fatigue, and ſhrunk with pining fat, w. 
My craving bowels ſtill require repaſt. To 
Howe'er the noble, ſuffering mind, may grieve 
Its load of anguiſh, and diſdain to live; Th 
Neceſſity demands our daily bread ; Ic 
Hunger is inſolent, and will be fed. 4 
But finiſh, ch ye peers! what you propoſe, An 
And let the morrow's dawn conclude my woes BF Th 
Pleas'd will Lſuffer all the Gods ordain, By 
To ſee my ſail, my ſon, my friends, again. Jo 
That view vouchſaf'd, let inſtant death ſurpi BN A 
With ever - during ſhade theſe happy eyes! A 
Th' aſſembled peers with general praiſe . N. 
His pleaded reaſan, and the ſuit he mov'd. [provi x; 
Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, I 
And to the gift of balmy ſleep repairs. A 
Ulyſſes in the regal walls alone Ti 
Remain'd.: beſide him, on a ſplendid throne Li 


Nivive Arete and Alcinous Hane. 
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e queen, on nearer view, the gueſt ſurvey'd, 

Rod'd in the garments her own hands had made; 

ot without wonder ſeen. Then thus began, 
Her words addrefling to the godlike man: 

Cam'ſt thou not hither, wondrous ſt ranger! ſay, 
From lands remote, and o'er a length of fea ! 

ell then whence art thou ? whence that prince- 

Ip air? 

nd 4 like theſe, ſo recent and ſo fair? 

' Hard is the tafk, oh princeſs! you impoſe : 
Thus ſighing ſpoke the man of many woes) 

he long, the mournful ſeries to relate 

Df all my ſorrows ſent by Heaven and Fate! 
Yet what you aſk, attend. An iſland lies 

Beyond theſe tracts, and under other ſkies, 
Opygia nam'd, in Ocean's watery arms; 
Where dwells Calypſo, dreadful in her charms! 
Remote from Gods or men ſhe holds her reign, 
Amid the terrors of the rolling main. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 
Unbleſt ! to tread that interdicted ſhore : 
When Tove tremendous in the ſable deeps 
Launch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter'd ſhips : 
Then, all my fleet, and all my followers loſt, 
Sole on a plank, on boiling ſurges toſt, 
Heaven LO my wreck th' Ogygian ifle to 
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Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 
Met by the Goddeſs there with open arms, 

She brid'd my ſtay with more than human charms; 
Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe : 

But ail her blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 

To bann from my breaſt my country's love. 

I tay reluctant ſeven continued years, 

And water her ambrofial couch with tears. 

The eighth ſhe voluntary moves to part, 

Or urg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart. 
A raft was form'd, to croſs the ſurging ſea ; 
Herſelf ſupply'd the ſtores and rich array, 

And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 

In ſeventeen days appear'd your pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mountains half in vapours loſt. 

Joy touch'd my ſoul : my foul was joy'd in vain, 
For angry Neptune rous d the raging main; 
ſhe wild winds whiſtle, and the billows roar; 
The ſplitting raft the furious tempeſt tore; — 
And ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. 

don as their rage ſubſides, the ſeas I brave 

With naked force, and ſhoot along the wave, 

To * this iſle: but there my hopes Were 

olt, 7 

The ſurge impell'd me on a craggy coaſt. 

| choſe the ſafer ſea, and chanc'd to. ſind 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 

And clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood ; 
Then took the ſhelter of the neighbouring wood. 
Twas night ; and, cover'd in the foliage deep, 
Jore plung'd my ſenſes in the death of ſleep. 
All night I ſle pt, oblivious of my pain: 
Aurora dawn'd and Phoebus ſhin'd in vain, 
Nor, till oblique he ſlop'd his evening ray, 

Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away. 

ben female voices from the ſhore I heard: 

A maid amidſt them, goddefs-like, appear'd : 

To her I ſaed, the pity'd my diſtreſs ; | 


Le thee in beauty, nor in virtue leis. L 
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Who from ſuch youth could hope conſiderate care? 
In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare 

she gave me life, reliev'd with juſt ſupplies 

My wants, and lent theſe robes that ſtrike our 


eyes. | . 
This is the truth: and oh, ye Powers on high! 
Forbid that want ſhould ſink me to a lie, 

To this the king: Our daughter but expreſt 
Her cares imperfect to our godlike gueſt. 
Suppliant to her, fince firſt he choſe to pray, 
Way not herſelf did ſhe conduct the way, 

And with her handmaids to our court convey? 

Hero and king! (Ulyſſes thus reply'd) 

Nor blame her faultleſs, nor ſuſpect her pride: 
She bade me follow in th' attendant train; 
But fear and reverence did my lieps detain, 
Left raſh ſuſpicion might alarm thy mind : 
Man's of a jealous and miſtaking kind- 

Far from my ſout (he cry'd) the Gods efface 
All wrath ill- grounded, and ſuſpicion baſe ! _ 
Whate'er is honeſt, ſtranger, I approve; 

And would to Phœbus, Pallas, and to Jove, - 
Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were. 


one, | 
Nor theu unwilling to be call'd my ſon. 
In ſuch alliance could thou wiſh to join, 
A palace ſtor'd with treaſures ſhould be thine. 
But, if reluctant, who ſhall force thy tay ! 
Tov? bids to ſet the ſtranger on his way, * 
And ſhips ſhall wait thee with the morning ray. 
Till then, let ſtumber cloſe thy careful eyes; 
The wakeful mariners ſhall watch the ſkies, 1 
And ſeize the moment when the breezes riſe ; 4 
Then gently waft thee to the pleaſing ſhore, 
Where thy foul reſts, and labour is no more. 
Far as Eubcea though thy country lay, 
Our ſhips with eaſe tranſport thee in a day. 
Thither of old, earth's |f giant-fon to view, 
On wings of winds with Rhadamanth they flew : 
This land, from whence their morning courle. 
begun, | 


| Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun. 


Your eyes ſhaH witneſs and confirm my tale, 

Our youth how dextrous, and how fleet our fail. 
When juftly tim'd with equal ſweep they row, 
And ocean whitens in long tracts below: 

Thus — No word th' experienc'd man re- 
8 pes, | | 5 

But thus to heaven (and heavenward lifts his eyes) 
O, Jove ! O, father! what the king accords 
Do thou make perfect! ſacred be his words 
Wide o'er the world Alcinous“ glory ſhine ! 

: Let fame be his, and aht my country mine! 

Mean time Arete, for the hour of reſt, 

Ordains the fleecy couch and covering veſt.; 

Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 

And the thick carpets ſpread with buſy care. 
With torches blazing in their hands they paſt. 
And finiſh'd all the queen's command with haſte: 
Then gave the ſignal to the willing gueſt : 

He rote with pleaſure, and retir d to reſt. 
| There, ſoft-extended, to the murmuring ſound, 
Of the high porch, Ulyfles ſleeps profound! 
Within, releas'd from cares Alcinous lies, 
And faſt beſide were clos'd Arete's eyes, 

I Tiryus. ” 
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BOOK VII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


KAleinous calls 2 council, in which it is reſolved to tranſport Ulyſſes into his country. © After hid 
ſplendid entertainments are made, where the celebrated muſician and poet Demodocus plays u 
ſings to the gueſts. They next proceed to the games; the race, the wreſtling, diſcus, &c. ; whe 
Ulyſſes caſts a prodigious length, to the admiration of all the ſpectators. They return again to t 
banquet, and Demodocus fings the loves of Mars and Venus. Ulyfles, after a compliment tot 
poet, defires him to ſing the introduction of the wooden horſe into Troy; which ſubject promi 
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is tears, Alcinous inquires of his gueſt, his name, parentage, and fortunes. 


Now fair Aurora lifts her golden ray, 
And all the ruddy orient flames with day: 
Alcinous, and the chief, with dawning light, 
Roſe inſtant from the ſlumbers of the night; 
Then to the council-ſeat they bend their way, 
-And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay. 
Mean while Minerva in her guardian care, 
Shoots from the ſtarry vault A fields of air; 
In form a herald of the king, ſhe flies 7 
From peer to peer, and thus inceſſant cries : 
No bles and chiefs who rules Phæacia's ſtates, 
be king in council your attendance waits; 
A Prince of Grace Divine your aid implores, 
O'er unknown ſeas arriv'd from unknown ſhores. 
_ She ſpoke and ſudden with tumultuous ſounds 
f thronging multitudes the ſhores rebounds : 
At once the ſeats they fill: and every eye 
Gaz'd, as before ſome hrother of the ſky. 
Pallas with grace divine his formimproves, 
More high he treads, and more enlarg'd he moves : 
She celeſtial bloom, regard to draw; 
And gives a dignity of mien, to awe; c 
With ſtrength, the future prize of Fame to play, 
And gather all the honours of the day. ed 
Then from his glittering throne Alcinous roſe : 
Attend, he cry'd, while ve our will diſcloſe. 
Four prelent aid this godlike ftranger craves, 
Toft by rude tempeſt through a war of waves; 
Perhaps from realms that view the riſing day, 
Or nations ſubject to the weſtern ray. ; 
Then grant, what here all ſons of woe obtain, 
(For here affliction never pleads in vain:) 
Be choſen youths prepar d. expert to try 
The vaſt profound. and bid the veſſel fly: 
Launch the tall bark, and order every oar; 
"Then in our court indulge the genial hour. 
Inſtant, you ſailors, to this taſk attend; 
Swift to the palace, all ye peers aſcend : 
Let none to ſtrangers honours due diſcleim : 
Be there Demodocus, the Bard of Fame, 
Taught by the Gods to pleaſe, when high he fings 
The vocal lay, reſponſive to the ſtrings. 
Thus ſpoke the prince: th' attending peers obey, 
In ſtate they move; Alcinous leads the way: +» 
Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, ; 
At once the ſailors to their charge ariſe : 
They launch the veſſel, and unfurl the ſails, 
And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas to the gales; 
Then to the palace move : A gathering throng, 


Youth, and white age, tumultuous pour along: 


Now all acceſſes to the dome are fill'd ; 

Eight boars, the choiceſt of the herd, are kill; 

Two beeves, twelve fatlings, from the flock thy 
bring | q 

To crown the feaſt; ſo wills the bounteous king 

The herald now arrives, and guides along 


| The ſacred maſter of celeſtial ſong : 


Dear to the Muſe ! who gave his days to flow 
With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty woe: 
With clouds of darkneſs quench'd his viſualry, 
But gave him kill to raiſe the lofty lay. 
High on a radiant throne ſublime in ſtate, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he ſate: 
With filver ſhone the throne ; his lyre well ſtray 
To rapturous ſounds, at hand Pontonous hung; 
Before his ſeat a poliſh'd table ſhines, 
And a full goblet foams with generous wines; 
His food a herald bore : and now they fed: 
And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 
Then, fir'd By all the Mule, aloud he ſings 
The mighty deeds of Demi-gods and Kings: 
From that fierce wrath the noble ſong aroſe, 
That made Ulyſſes and Achillgs foes : 
How o'er the feaſt they doom the fall of Troy; 
The ſtern debate Atrides hears with joy: 
For Heaven foretold the conteſt, when he trod 
The marble threſhold of the Delphic God, 
Curious to learn the counſels of the ſky, 
Ere yet he loos'd the rage of war on Troy. 
Touch'd at the ſong, Ulyſſes ſtraight refign'l 
To ſoft affliction all his manly mind: 
Before his eyes the purple veſt he drew, 
Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew: 
Bat when the muſic paus'd he ceas'd to ſhed 
The flowing tear, bt rais'd his drooping bead; 
And, lifting to the Gods a goblet crown'd, 
He pour'd a pure libation to the ground. 
Tranſported with the ſong, the liſtening train 
Again with loud applauſe demand the ſtrain: 
Again Ulyfles veil'd his penſive head, 
Again, unmann'd, a ſhower of ſorrow ſhed : 
Conceal'd he wept : the king oblerv'd alone 
The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan: 
Then to the bard aloud: O ceaſe to fing, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute th' harmomai 
ſtring; f 
Enough the feaſt has pleas'd, enough the power 
Of heavenly ſong has crown'd the genial hour 
Inceſſant in the games your ſtrength. diſplay ; 


* 


Conteſt, ye brave, the honours of the day: 
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| t pleas'd, un admiring ſtranger may pro- 


c 
— In diſtant regions the Phæacian fame : 
None wield the gauntlet with ſo dire a ſway, 
Or (wifter in the race devour the way; 
None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bonnd, 
Or firmer, in the wreſtling, preſs the ground. - 
Thus ſpoke the king; th' attending peers obey: 
3 n ſtate they move, Alcinous leads t way : 
er wh WH; golden lyre Demodocus unſtrung, 
plays A High on a column in the palace hung: 
. And, guided by a herald's guardian cares, 
an to th BE Majeſtic to the liſts of Fame repairs. 
nt to th Now ſwarms the populace ; a countleſs throng, 
Youth and hoar age : and man drives man along : 


ronla 
. The games begin; ambitious of the prize, 

Acroneus, Thoon, and Eretmus riſe ; | 

The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim, 


Kill, Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of Fame: 
ock the There Proreus, Neates, Eratreus appear, 
3 And fam'd Amphialus, Polyneus' heir: 
us n Euryalus like Mars terrific roſe, . 
5 When clad in wrath he withers hoſts of foes ; 


Naubolides with gracg unequall'd ſhone, 


flop Or equall'd by Laodamas alone. - 
$a With theſe came forth Ambaſineus the ftrong ; 
al rg, And three brave ſons, from great Alcinous ſprung. 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 
G Start from the goal, and vaniſh'd o'er the ſtrand : 
Swift as on wings of winds upborne they fly, 
ll And drifts of rifing duſt involve the ſky : 
hung: Before the race, what ſpace the hinds allow 
; Between the mule and ox from plough to plough; 
_ ch tonous ſprung : he wing'd the rapid way, 
d: And bore th' unrivall'd honours of the day. 
. With fierce embrace the brawny wreſtlers join: 
ings The conqueſt, great Euryalus is thine. 
85: Amphialus ſprung forward with a bound, 
ole, Superior in the leap, a length of ground: 
From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the diſcus flies, 
Troy; And ſings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies. 
l And Laodam hir ls high, with dreadful ſway, 
: trol Bi The gloves of death, victorious in the fray. 
, While thus the peerage in the games contends, 
: In by to 8 Laodamas aſcends: 
2 ieads, he cries, the ſtranger ſeems w 
efign' Kkili'd ? 115 15 
To try th' illuſtrious labours of the field: 
I deem him brave : then grant the brave man's 
* Invite the hero to his ſhare of Fame. ſclaim, 
ny What nervous arms he boaſts! how firm his tread ! 
ö His limbs how turn'd! how broad his ſhoul- 
, ders ſpread: +> 
FE? Þy age unbroke I but all-conſuming care [ſpare: 
Lap Deſtroys, perhaps, that ſtrength that time would 


Dire is the ocean, dread in all its forms ! 

Man muſt decay, when man contends with ſtorms. 
Well haſt thou ſpoke (Euryalus replies): 

Thine is the gueſt, invite him thou to riſe. 

Swift at the word advancing from the crowd 

VT He made obeiſance, and us ſpoke aloud : 
Vouchſafes the reverend ftranger to diſplay 

His manly worth, and ſhare the glorious day ? 


24 Father, atite] for thee thy port proclaims 
64 Expert to conquer in the ſolemn games. 
Y 3 To tame ariſe ! for what more fame can yield 


Than the ſwift rece, or conflict of the field? 


| 


v9F - 
Steal from care one tranſient day, 

To glory give the ſpace thou hat to ſtay ; 

Short is the time, and, lo! ev'n now the 


Call thee aboard, and fretch the ſwelling ſails, 


To whom with fighs Ulyſſes gave reply ; 


1 4h! why th' ill-ſuiting paſtime muſt I try? 


To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free; 
Ill the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree: 


Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 


A much-afflited, much-enduring man 
Who ſuppliant to the king and peers implores 
A ſpeedy voyage to his native ſhores. 

Wide wanders, Laodam, thy erring tongue, 
The ſports of glory to the brave belong |; 
(Retorts Euryalus) : he boaſts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the ſons of Fame. 

A wandering merchant he frequents the main x 

Some mean ſea-farer in purſuit of gain; | 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well ill'd, 

But dreads th* athletic labours of the field. 

Incens'd Ulyſſes with a frown replies. 
O forward to proclaim thy foul unwiſe ! | 
With partial hands the Gods their gifts diſpenſe ; 
Some greatly think, ſome ſpeak with manly ſenſe ; 
Here Heaven an ele of form denies, - © 
But wiſdom the defect of form ſupplies: 

This man with energy of thought controls. 

And ſteals with modeſt violence our fouls, . 
He ſpeaks reierv'dly, but he ſpeaks with force, 
Nor can one word be chang'd but for à worſe; 
In public more than mortal he appears, * 
And, as he moves, the gazing crowd reveres. 
While others, beauteous as th* ætherial kind, 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

In outward jhow Heaven gives thee to excel, 
But Heaven denies the praiſe of thinking welL 
Ill bear the brave a rude ungovern'd tongue, 
And, youth, my generous ſoul reſents the wrong : 
Skill'd in heroic exerciſe, I claim | 

A poſt of honour with the ſons of Fame: 
Such was my boaſt while vigour crown'd my days, 
Now care ſurrounds me, and my force decays 
Inur'd a melancholy part to bear, 

In ſcenes of death, by tempeſt and by war. 

Yet, thus by woes impair'd, no more I wave 
To prove the hero.-.-Slander ſtings the brave, 

Then, ſtridiag forward with a furious bound, 
He wrench'd a rocky fragment from the ground, 
By far more ponderous, and more huge by far, 
Than what Pheacia's ſons diſcharg'd in air. 
Fierce from his arm th* enormous load he flings, 
Sonorous through the ſhaded air it fings; 

Couch'd to the earth, tempeſtuous as it flies. 

The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruthing, it up- turus a hill of ground. 

That inſtant Pallas, burſting from a cloud, 
Fix'd a diſtinguiſh'd mark, and cry'd aloud : 

Ev'n he who ſightleſs wants his viſual ray 
May by his touch alone award the day : 

Thy ſignal throw tranſcends the utmoſt bound 
Of every champion by a length of ground. 
Securely bid the ſtrongeſt of the train 

Ariſe to throw: the ſtrongeſt throws in vain. 

She ſpoke ; and momentary mounts the ſæy: 
The friendly voice Ulyſſes hears with joy; 


Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 

Riſe, ye acians, try your force, he cried ; 

If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vie, 

Srill, further ſtill, I bid the diſcus fly, 

Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 

Or ye, the ſwifteſt racers of the field ! 

Stand forth, ye wreſtlers, who theſe paſtimes grace, 

I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race ! 

In ſuch heroic games I yield to none, 

Or yield to brave Laodamas alone; 
Shall I with brave Laodamas contend ? 
A friend is ſacred, and I ſtyle him friend. 
U s were the man, and baſe of heart, 
Who takes the kind, and pays th' ungrateful part; 
Chiefly the man in foreign realm confin'd, 
Baſe to his friend, to his own intereſt blind: 
All, all your heroes I this day defy ; 
Give me a man that we our might may try. 
Expert in every art I boaſt the ſkill 
To give the feather'd arrows wings to kill; a 
Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 
My well-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe : 
Alone fuperior in the field of Troy, 

Great PhiloCtetes taught the ſhatt to fly. 
From all the ſons of earth, unrival'd praiſe 
I juſtly claim; but yield to better days, 
To theſe fam'd days when great Alcides roſe, 
And Eurytus, who bade the Gods be foes : 

Vain Eurytus, whoſe art became his crime, 
Swept from the earth, he periſh'd in his prime; 
Sudden th' irremeable way he trod. | 

Who boldly durſt defy the Bowyer-God). 

hting fields as far the fpear I throw, 

ies an arrow from the well-drawn bow. 

in the race the conteſt I decline, 

Stiff are my weary joints, and I reſign ; 
By ftorms and hunger worn: age well may fail, 

When ſtorms and hunger both at once aſſail. 

Abaſh'd, the numbers hear the godlike man, 
Till great Alcinous mildly thus began: 

Well haſt thou ſpoke, and well thy generous 

tongue 
With decent pride refutes a public wrong : 
Warm are thy words, but warm without offence ; 
Fear only fools, ſecure in men of ſenſe : 
Thy _ is known, Then hear our country's 
; claim, | | 

And bear to heroes our heroic fame; 
In diſtant realms our glarious deeds diſplay, 

. Repeat them frequent in the genial day; fend, 
When bleſt with eaſe thy woes and wanderings 
Teach them thy conſort, bid thy ſons attend 
How gone” of Jove he crown'd our fires with 

praiſe, 

How we their offspring dignify our race. 

Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield, 

Or boaſt the glories of th' athletic field; 

We ia the. courſe unrivall'd ſpeed diſplay, 

Or through cærulean billows plough the way; 

To drels, to dance, to ſing, our ſole delight, 

The feaſt or bath by day, and love by night: 

Raiſe then, ye ſkill'd in meaſures ; let him bear 

Your fame to men that breathe a diſtant air: 

And faithful ſay, to you the powers belong 

To race, to ſail, to dance, to, chant the ſong. 

But, herald, to the palace ſwift repair, 


And the fot lyre to grace our paſtimes bear. 


In 
As 
Sole 
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And ſunk tranſported on the conſcious bed. 


Swift at the word, obedient to the 
The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring, 
Up roſe nine ſeniors, choſen to ſurvey 
The future games, the judges of the day. 
With inſtant care they mark a ſpacious 
And level for the dance th' allotted ground; 
The herald bears the lyre : intent to play, 
The bard advancing meditates the lay, 
ones, rn the dance, tall youths, a blooming buy 
Graceful before the heavenly minſtrel ftant | 
Light-bourding from the earth, at once they tip, 
Their feet halt viewleſs quiver in the ſkies; 
Ulyſſes gaz'd, aſtoniſh'd to ſurvey - 

The ona. 5s yr as their ſandals play, 
Mean time the bard, alternate to the ſtrings, 
The laves of Mars and Cytherea ſings; 

How the ſtern God, enamour'd with her charm 
Claſp'd the gay panting Goddeſs in his arms, 
By bribes ſeduc'd : and how the ſun, whoſe eye 
Views the broad heavens, diſclos'd the lawleſs jg 
Stung to the ſoul, indignant through the ſkies 
To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies: 
Arnv'd, his finewy arms inceſſant place 

Th' eternal anvil on the maſly baſe. 

A wondrous net he labours, to betray. 

The wanton lovers as entwin'd they lay, 
Indiſſolubly ſtrong ! Then inſtant bears 

To his immortal dome the finiſh'd ſnares. 
Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 
The. ſure encloſure folds the genial bed; 
Whoſe texture ev'n the ſearch of Gods deceives, 
Thin as the filmy threads the ſpider weaves. 
Then, as withdrawing from the ſtarry bowen, 
He feigns a journey to the Lemnian ſhores, 
His favourite iſle ! obſervant Mars deſcries 
His wiſh'd receſs, and to the Goddeſs flies: 
He glows, he burns: the fair-hair'd Queen d 


Love 
| Deſcends ſmooth gliding from the courts of Jon 
Gay blooming in full charms : her hand he pret 
With eager jay, and with a ſigh addreſt : 
| Come, my belov'd, and taſte the ſoft delights: 
Come, to repoſe the genial bed invites: 
Thy abſent ſpouſe, neglectful of thy charms, 
Prefers his barbarous Sintians to thy arms: 
Then, nothing loth, th*'-enamour'd fair he led, 


Down ruſh'd the toils, inwrapping as they lay 
The careleſs lovers in their wanton play: 
In vain they ſtrive, th* entangling ſnares deny 
(Inextricably firm) the power to fly : 
Warn'd by the God who ſheds the golden day, 
Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ſtarry way: 


Arriv'd, he ſees, he grieves, with rage he burns: Tt 
Full horrible he roars, his voice all beaven . Each 
mn | In da 


O Jove, he cry dd, oh all ye powers above, (The 


See the lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love! This 
Me, aukward me, ſhe ſcorus; and yields d And 

charms His b 
To that fair letcher, the ſtrang God of arms. At d 
If T am lame, that ſtain my natal hour The 
By Fate impos'd ; ſuch me my parent bore: Tarn 
Why was J born? See how the wanton lies Thi : 
O ſight tormenting to. an huſband's eyes! And 
But yet I truſt, this once ev'n Mars would fly 'Th 


| His fair-one's arms---ke thinks her, once, too 


Jt there remain, ye ilty in my power, 
| 4 ove refunds his ſhameleſs daughter's dower. 


Too dear I priz'd a fair enchanting face: 

deauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. 

Mean while the Gods the dome of Vulcan 
throng, - : 

pollo comes, and Neptune comes along; 

Vith theſe gay Hermes trod the ſtarry plain; 

zut modeſty withheld the Goddeſs-train. 

111 Heaven beholds impriſon'd as they lie, 

od unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſky. 

Then mutual, thus they ſpoke: Behold on 
wrong {ftrong ! 

wilt vengeance waits; and art ſubdues the 

wells there a God on all th' Olympian brow 

ore ſwift than Mars, and more than Vulcan flow? 

Vet Vulcan conquers, and the God of arms 


* luſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. 
leb, Thus ſerious they; but he who gilds the ſkies, 
fie. e gay Apollo, thus to Hermes cries : 
þ vouſd'ſt thou enchain'd like Mars, O Hermes, lie, 
; | bear the ſhame, like Mars, to ſhare the joy? 
0 envy'd ſhame ! (the ſmiling youth rejoin'd), 
dd _ the chains, and thrice more firmly 
bind ; 
aze all ye Gods, and every Goddeſs gaze, 
et eager would I bleſs the ſweet diſgrace. 
Loud — h the reſt, even Neptune laugh'd 
a : 
et ſues importunate to looſe the God: 
mY And free, he cries, O Vulcan! free from ſhame 
den by captives; I inſure the penal claim. ä 
k Will Neptune (Vulcan then) the faithleſs truſt 


He ſuffers who gives ſurety for th* unjuſt: 
But ſay, if that lewd ſcandal of the ſky, 

o liberty reſtor'd, pe: ſidious fly; : 
Say, wilt thou bear the mul ? He inſtant cries, 
The mulct I bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 

To whom appeas'd: No more I urge delay; 
hen Neptune ſues, my part is to obey, 
den to the ſnares his force the God applies; 
hey burſt ; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies : 
0 the ſoft Cyprian ſhores the Goddeſs moves, 
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ö 


2 ovifit Paphos and her blooming groves ; 
e ll Where to the Power an hundred altars riſe, 
| And breathing odours ſcent the balmy ſkies; 
by Conceal'd the bathes in conſecrated bowers, 
The Graces unguents ſhed, ambrofial ſhowers. 
Vu Unguents that charm the Gods ! ſhe laſt aſſumes 
Her wonderous robes; and full the Goddeſs 
day Thus fern ch bard :- Ulyſſes 1 
4 Thus ſung the bard :- hears with j 
= — And loud applauſes rend the vaulted ſky. . 
en w.. Then to the ſports his ſons the king commands, 
Each blooming youth before the monarch ſtands, 
R In dance unmatch'd ! A wondrous ball is brought 
by (The work of Polypus, divinely wrought); * 
ids bat This youth with ſtrength enormous bids it fly, 
And bending backward whirls it to the ky; 
0 His brother, tpringing with an active bound, 


At diſtance intercepts it from the ground: 

The ball diſmiſs'd, in dance they im the ftrand 

Turn and return, and ſcarce imprint the ſand. 

Th' aſſembly gazes with aſtoniſh'd eyes, 

And ſends in ſhouts applauſes to the ſkies. 
Then thus Ulyfles : Happy king, whoſe name 

Je brightel ſhines in all the rolls of Fame: 


bs 


In ſubjects happy! with furpriſe I gaze} 
Thy — was juſt; their ſkill Fanſcends thy 
praiſQ ſhears, 
Pleas d with his people's fame, the monarch 
And thus benevolent accoſts the peers: 
Since Wiſdom's ſacred guidance he purſues, 
Give to the ſtranger-gueſt a ſtranger's dues: 
Twelve priaces in our realm dommion ſhare 
O'er whom ſupreme, imperial power I bear: 
Bring gold, a pledge of love; a talent bring, 
A veſt, a robe, and imitate your king: 
Be ſwift to give; that he this night may ſhare 
The ſocial feaſt of joy, with joy ſincere. 
And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong; 
A generous heart repairs a ſlanderous ton 
Th” affenting peers, obedient to the king, 
In hafte their heralds ſend the gifts to bring. 
Then thus Euryalus: © prince, whoſe ſway 
Rules this beſt realm, repentant I obey ! 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whoſe hilt a ſilver blaze; 
Whote ivory ſheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer's fide. 
He faid : and to his hand the ſword conſign'd ; 
And if, he cry'd, my words affect thy mind, 
Far from thy mind thoſe words, ye whirlwinds, 
bear, 
And ſeatter them, ye ſtorms, in empty air: 
GK: ye Heavens! with joy his peaceful 
ours, , a 
And grant him to his ſponſe and native ſhores! 
And bleft be thou, my friend, Ulyſſes cries : 
Crown him with every joy, ye favouring fkies ! 
To thy calm hours continued peace : 
And never, never may'ſt thou want this ſword ! 
He ſaid; and o'er his ſhoulder flung the blade, 
Now o'er the earth aſcends the evening ſhade : - 
The precious gifts th* illuſtrious heralds bear, 
And to the court th' embody'd peers repair. 
Before the queen Alcinous' ſons unfold 
The veſts, the robes, and heaps of ſhining gold ; 
Then to the radiant thrones they move in ſtate ; 
Aloft, the king in pomp imperial ſate. 
Then to the queen: O partner of our reign, 
O ſole belov'd ! command thy menial train 
A poliſh'd cheſt and ſtately robes to bear, 
And healing waters for the bath prepare: 
That, bath'd, our gueſt may bid his ſorrows ceaſe, 
Hear the ſweet ſong, and tafte the feaſt in peace. 
A bowl that flames with gold, of wondrous frame, 
Ourſelf we give, memorial of our name: 
To raiſe in offerings to almighty Jove, 
And every God that treads the courts above. 
Inſtant the queen, obſervant of the king, 
Commands her train a ſpacious vaſe to bring, 
The ſpacious vaſe with ample ſtreams ſuffice, 
Heap high the wood, and bid the flames ariſe. 
The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 
The fuming waters bubble o'er the blaze. 
Herſelf the cheſt prepares: in order roll'd 
The robes, the veſts are rang'd, and heaps of gold; 
And adding a rich dreſs inwrought with art, 
A gift expreſſive of her bounteous heart, 
Thus ſpoke to Ithacus : To guard with bands 
Inſolvable theſe gifts, thy care demands: 
Left, in thy ſlumbers on the watery main, 


k 


The band of rapine make our bounty vain, 


— 
Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 


— 


Clos'd with Circæan art. A train attends 
Around the bath: the bath the king aſcends 
(Untaſted joy, ſince that diſaſtrous hour 
He ſail'd ill-fated from Calypſo's bower) : 
Where, happy as the Gods that range the ſky, 
He feaſted every ſenſe with every joy. 

He bathes; the damſels, with officious toil, 
Shed ſweets, ſhed unguents, in a ſhower of oil: 
Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he ſpreads, 
Aud to the feaſt magnificently treads, 
Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 
Nauſicaa blooming as a Goddeſs ſtands, 
With wondering eyes the hero ſhe ſurvey'd, 
And graceiul thus began the royal maid : 
Hall, godlike ftranger ! 
ſores | 
To thy fond wiſh thy long- expected ſhores, 
This ever-grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me, the vital air. 

O royal Maid ! Ulyſſes ſtraight returns, 

. Whoſe worth the ſplendors of thy race adorns, 

$0 may dread ſove (whoſe arm in vengeance 

forms [forms,) 

The writhen bolt, and blackens heaven with 

Reſtore me ſafe, through weary wanderings toſt, 

To my dear country's ever-pleaſing coaft, 


As, while the ſpirit in this boſom glows, 


To thee, my Goddeſs, I addreſs my vows : 

My life, thy gift I boaft ! He ſaid, and ſate 

Faſt by Alcinous on a throne of ſtate. 

Now each partakes the feaſt, the wine prepares, 

Portions the food, and each his portion ſhares. 

The bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 

Pay low obeiſance as he moves along : 

Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 

The peers eucircling form an awful round. 

Then, from the chine, Ulyſſes carves with art 

Delicious food, an honorary part ; 

This, let the maſter of the lyre receive, 

A pledge of love ! tis all a wretch can give. 

Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious ikies, 

Who ſacred honours to the bard denies ? 

The Mule the bard inſpires, exalts his mind; 

'The Muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind. 
The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 


Not fond of flattery, nor unpleas'd with praiſe. 


When now the rage of hunger was allay'd, 
Thus to the Lyriſt wiſe Ulyfles ſaid : 
Oh more than man ! thy ſoul the Muſe inſpires, 
Or Phoebus animates with all his fires : 
For who, by Phoebus uninform'd, could know 
The woe of Greece, and ſing ſo well the woe? 
Juſt to the tale, as preſent as the fray, 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful day? 
The ſoug recalls paſt horrors to my eyes, 
And bids proud Ilion from her aſhes riſe. 
Once more harmonious ſtrike the ſounding 
ſtring, Tilt. 4 


Tu' Epzan fabric, fram'd by Pallas, fing : 


How itern Ulyſſes, furious to deſtroy, 

With latent heroes ſack'd imperial Troy. 

If faithful thou record the tale of Fame, 

The God himſelf inſpires thy breaſt with flame : 

And mine ſhall be the taſk, henceforth to raiſe 

In every land, the monument of praiſe, 
. 


"POPE'S HOMER. 


and when Heaven re- | 


Full of the God, he rais'd his lofty ſt rain, 
How the Greeks ruſh'd tumultuous to the may 
How blazing tents illumin'd half the ſkies, 
While from the ſhores the winged navy flies; 
How, ev'n in Ilion's walls, in deathful bang, 
Came the ſtern Greeks by Troy's aſſiſting hank 
All Troy up-heav'd the ſteed; of differing au 
Various the Trojans counſel'd; part conſign'{ 
The monſter to the ſword, part ſentence gane 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming way, 
Th' unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the tone 
An offering ſacred to th' immortal Powers; 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the walls, 
And by the Gods decree proud Ilion falls; 
Deſtruction enters in the treacherous wodd, 
And vengeful laughter, fierce for human blog 

He ſung the Greeks ſtern iſſuing from the gy 
How Llion burns, how all her fathers bleed: 
How to thy dome, Deipbobus ! aſcends 
The Spartan king: how Ithacus attends 
(Horrid as Mars), and how with dire alarms 
He fights, ſubdues : for Pallas ſtrings his arm 

Thus while he ſung, Ulyſſes griets renew, 
Tears _— his cheeks, and tears the ground! 

ew: 

As ſome fond matron views in mortal fight 
Her huſband falling in his country's right: 
0 Frantic through claſhing ſwords ſhe runs, ſhe fi 
As 2 pale he groans, and faints, and dies; 
Cloſe to his breaſt the grovels on the ground, 

And bathes with floods of tears the gaping v 
She cries, the ſhrieks; the fierce 2 
Relentleſs mock her violence of woe: 
To chains condemn'd, as wildly ſhe deplores: 
A widow, and a flave on foreign ſhores. 

So from the fluices of Ulyſſesꝰ eyes 
Fatt fell the tear, and ſighs ſucceeded ſighs: 
Conceal'd he griev'd : the king obſerv'd alone 
The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan: 
Then to the bard aloud : O ceaſe to ling, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tunetul fry 
To every note his tears reſponſive flow, 

And his great heart heaves with tumultut 

woe: 

Thy lay too deeply moves: then ceaſe the I, 
And o'er the banquet every heart be gay: 
This ſocial rite demands: for him the ſails, 
Floating in air, invite th* impelling gales: 
His are the gifts of love : the wiſe and good 
Receive the ſtranger as a brother's blood. 

But, friend, diſcover faithful what I crave, 
Artful concealment ill becomes the brave: 
Say what thy birth, and what the name youbt 
Impos'd by parents in the natal hour? 

(For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 
One common right, the great and lowly claims! 
Say from what city, from what regions toſt, 
And what inhabitants thoſe regions boatt ? 
So ſhalt thou inſtant reach the realms aſlign'd, 
In wonderous ſhips ſelf- mov d, inſtinct with mu 
No helm ſecures their courſe, no pilot guides, 
Like man, intelligent, they plough the tides, 
Conſcious of every coaſt, and every bay, 
hat lies beneath the ſun's all- ſeeing ray; = 
Though clouds and darkneſs veil th wo 
{they 


Fearleſs through darkneſs and through ch 


in, ough tempeſts rage, though rolls the ſwelling 

e may main, * | p 

5 he ſeas may roll, the tempeſts rage in vain; 

lies en the ſtern God, that o'er the waves prefides, 
ifs as they paſs, and ſafe repaſs the tides, 

; nich fury burns; while careleſs they convey 

's min{Wromiſcuous every gueſt to every bay. 

ign'd heſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 

gave dreadful tory big with future woes, 

wave; x Neptune rag'd, and how, by his command, 

onen rm rooted in a ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand 

rs; monument of wrath : how mound on mound 


hould bary theſe proud towers beneath the 
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But oy og what wafle regions baſt thou 


a, 0 

What cuſtoms noted, and what coaſts ſurvey d; 
Poſſeſs'd by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 
Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms? 
Say why the fate of Troy awak d thy cares, 
Why heav'd thy boſom, and why flow'd thy tears? 
Juſt are the ways of Heaven: from Heaven pro- 

ceed N [to bleed; 
The woes of man; Heaven doom'd the Greeks 
A theme of future ſong | Say then if ſlain i 
Some dear lov'd brother preſs'd the Phrygian 

lain? . | 

Or bled ſome friend, who bore a brother's part, 


$; und, 

od, ut 4 Gods may fruſtrate or fulfill, And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart? 

vo ; ſuits the purpoſe of th. Eternal Will. 

NE (te 

d; 

ö ed , wn 

ms | _—— 

— B OO K IX. 

ound , 7h 

f THE ARGUMENT. 

fi i The Adventures of the Cicons, Lotophagi, and Cyclops. - N 

dies; lyſſes begins the relation of his adventures; how, after the deſtruction of Troy, he with his compa- 
nions made an incurſion on the Cicons, by whom they were repulſed ; and meeting with a ſtorm, 


fice by which he eſcaped. | 


zen thus Ulyſſes : Thou, whom firſt in ſway, 

s firſt in virtue, theſe thy realms obey; 

ow ſweet the products of a peaceful reign ! 

he heaven-taught poet, and enchanting ftrain ; 

he well-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaft, 

land rejoicing, and a people bleſt ! 

ow goodly ſeems it ever to employ 

ms ſocial days in union and in joy; [vine, 

be plenteous board high-heap'd with cates di- 

nd o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine 

Admit theſe joys, why ſeeks thy mind to know 

b' unhappy ſeries of a wanderer's woe; 

emembrance ſad, whoſe image to review, 

\las! muſt open all my wounds anew | 

nd, oh ! what firſt, what laſt ſhall T relate, 

Vf woes unnumber*d ſent by Heaven and Fate? 

Know, firſt the man (though now a wretch diſ- 
treſt) FLY 

0 hopes thee, monarch, for his future gueſt. 

behold Ulyfles ! no ignoble name, 

arth ſounds my willom, and high heaven my 

My native ſoil is Ithaca the fair, fame. 

here high Neritus waves his woods in air : 


zu, Wulichinm, Sams, and Zacynthus crown'd | 

h mu th ſhady mountains, ſpread their iſles around 
des, Theſe to the north and night's dark regions run, 
les, hoſe to Aurora and the riſing ſun). 


ow lies our iſle, yet bleſt in fruitful ſtores ; 

birong are her ſons, though rocky are her ſhores ; 

ind none, ah! none ſo lovely to my fight, 

Of all — that Heaven v'erſpreads with 
2 


were driven to the coaſt of the Lotophagi. From thence they ſailed to the land of the Cyclops, 
whoſe manners and fituation are particularly characteriſed. The giant Polyphemus and his cave 
deſcribed ; he uſage Ulyſſes and his companions 


met with there; and laſtly, the method and arti- 


| In vain Calypſo long conftrain'd my ſtay, 
With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay 
With all her charms as vainly Circe ſtrove, 
And added magic, to ſecure my love. 
In pomps or joys, the palace or the grot, 
My country's image never was forgot, 
My abſent parents roſe before my fight, 
And diftant lay contentment and delight. 

Hear then the woes which mighty Jove or- 

dain'd 

To wait my paſſage from the Trojan land. 
The winds from Ilion to the Cicons? ſhore, 
Beneath cold Iſmarus our veſſels bore. 
We boldly landed on the hoſtile place, 
And ſack'd the city, and deſtroy'd the race, 
Their wives made captive, their poſſeſſions ſhar'd, 
And every ſoldier found a like reward. 
I then advis'd to fly; not fo the reſt, 
Who ſtay'd to revel, and prolong the feaft : 
The fatted ſheep and ſable bulls they flay, 
And bowls flow round, and riot waſtes the day. 
Mean time the Cicons to their holds retir'd, _ 
Call on the Cicous with new fury fir'd ; 
With early morn the gather'd country ſwarms, 
And all the continent is bright with arms; 
Thick as the budding leaves or riſing flowers 
O'erſpread the land, when ſpring deſcends in 


fhowers : 
All expert ſoldiers, xill'd on foot to date, 
Or from the bounding courſer urge the war, 
Now fortune changes (ſo the Fates ordain) ; 
Our hour was come to taſte our ſhare of pain, 


— 


Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 
labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 


' Clos'd with Circzan art. A train attends 


Around the bath: the bath the king aſcends 

( Untaſted joy, ſin e that diſaſtrous hour 

He ſail'd ill-fated from Calypſo's bower) : 
Where, happy as che Cds that range the ſky, 
He feaſted every ſenſe with every joy. 

He bathes; the damſels, with officious toil, 
Shed ſweets, ſhed unguents, in a ſhower of oil : 
Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he ſpreads, 
And to the featt magnificently treads, 


Full where the dome its —_ valves expands, 
5 


Nauſicaa blooming as a Goddeſs ſtands, 
With wondering eyes the hero ſhe ſurvey'd, 
And graceiul thus began the royal maid : 


Hall, godlike ftranger ! and when Heaven re- 


ſtores | 
To thy fond wiſh thy long- expected ſhores, 


This ever-grateful in remembrance bear, 


To me thou ow'ft, to me, the vital air. 
O royal Maid: Ulyſſes ſtraight returns, 


. Whoſe worth the ſplendors of thy race adorns, 


$0 may dread jove (whoſe arm in vengeance 
for | [{iorms,) 


ms 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heaven with 


Reſtore me ſafe, through weary wanderings toſt, 
To my dear country's ever- pleaſing coaft, 


As, while the ſpirit in this boſom glows, 


Io thee, my Goddeſs, I addreſs my vows : 


My life, thy gift I boaft ! He ſaid, and ſate 
Faſt by Alcinous on a throne of ſtate. 
Now each partakes the feaſt, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his portion ſhares. 
The bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 
Pay low obeiſance as he moves along : 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 
The peers encircling form an awful round. 
Then, from the chine, Ulyſſes carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part ; 
This, let the maſter of the lyre receive, 
A pledge of love ! tis all a wretch can give. 
Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious kies, 
Who ſacred honours to the bard denies ? 
The Mule the bard inſpires, exalts his mind; 
The Muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind. 
The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 


Not fond of flattery, nor unpleas'd with praiſe. 


When now the rage of hunger was allay'd, 
Thus to the Lyriſt wiſe Ulyſſes ſaid : 
Oh more than man ! thy ſoul the Muſe inſpires, 
Or Phoebus animates with all his fires: 
For who, by Phcebus uninform'd, could know 
The woe of Greece, and ſing ſo well the woe? 
Juſt to the tale, as preſent as the fray, _ 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful day ? 
The ſoug recalls paſt horrors to my eyes, 

And bids proud Ilion from her aſhes riſe. 
Once more harmonious ſtrike the ſounding 
a ſtring, W 
Th' Epzan tabric, fram'd by Pallas, ſing: 
How tern Ulyſſes, furious to deſtroy, 
With latent heroes ſack'd imperial Troy. 
If faithful thou record the tale of Fame, 
The God himſelf inſpires thy breaſt with flame: 
And mine ſhall be the taſk, henceforth to raiſe 
In every land, the monument of praiſe, 
df 
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Full of the God, he rais'd his lofty ſt rain, 
How the Greeks ruſh'd tumultuous to the man 
How blazing tents illumin'd half the ſkies, 
While from the ſhores the winged navy flies: 
How, ev'n in Ilion's walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ſtern Greeks by Troy's aſſiſting hank; 
All Troy up-heav'd the ſteed; of differing ming 
Various the Trojans counſel'd ; part conſign'd 
The moniter to the ſword, part ſentence gave 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming ware; 
Th' unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the tower, 
An offering tacred to th* immortal Powers; 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the walls, 
And by the Gods decree proud Ilion falls; 
Deſtruction enters in the treacherous wood, 
Aad vengeful ſlaughter, fierce for human blood. 

He ſung the Greeks ſtern iſſuing from the ſtet. 
How Llion burns, how all her fathers bleed: 
How to thy dome, Deiphobus ! aſcends 
The Spartan king : how Ithacus attends 
(Horrid as Mars), and how with dire alarms 
He fights, ſubdues : for Pallas ſtrings his arms 

Thus while he ſung, Ulyſſes' griets renew, 
Tears grin his cheeks, and tears the ground ly, 

e: 
As ſome fond matron views in mortal fight 
Her huſband falling in his country's right: 
Frantic through claſhing ſwords ſhe runs, ſhe flis 
As ghaſtly pale he groans, and faints, and dies; 
Cloſe to his breaſt the grovels on the ground, 
And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound; 
She cries, the ſhrieks; the fierce infuſing fn 
Relentleſs muck her violence of woe : 
To chains condemn'd, as wildly ſhe deplores: 
A widow, and a flave on foreign ſhores, 

So from the ſluices of Ulyſſesꝰ eyes 
Fatt fell the tear, and ſighs ſucceeded fighs: 
Conceal'd he griev'd : the king obſerv'd alone 
The filent tear, and heard the ſecret groan: 
Then to the bard aloud : O ceaſe to ling, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tunetul firing: 
To every note his tears reſponſive flow, 

And his great heart heaves with tumultum 


woe: 5 
Thy lay too deeply moves: then ceaſe the lay, 
And o'er the banquet every heart be gay: 
This ſocial rite demands: for him the ſails, 
Floating in air, invite th' impelling gales: 
His are the gifts of love : the wiſe and good 
Receive the ſtranger as a brother's blood. 
But, friend, diſcover faithful what I crave, 
Artful concealment ill becomes the brave: 
Say what thy birth, and what the name you bore 
Impos'd by parents in the natal hour ? 
(For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 
One common right, the great and lowly claims:) 
Say from what city, from what regions toſt, 
And what inhabitants thoſe regions boatt ? 
So ſhalt thou inſtant reach the realms aſlign'd, 
In wonderous ſhips ſelf-mov'd, inſtinct with mi 
No helm ſecures their courſe, no pilot guides, 
Like man, intelligent, they plough the tides, 
Conſcious of every coaſt, and every bay, 
That hes beneath the ſun's all-ſeeingray; 
Though clouds and darkneſs veil th encumber' 
ſky, rte {they fy: 
Fearleſs through darkneſs and through clays 


A 


\| 
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Though tempeſts rage, though rolls the ſwelling 
— 2 


ain, ö ET 
The ſeas may roll, the tempeſts rage in vain; 
Ev'n the ſtern God, that o'er the waves prefides, 
Safe as they paſs, and ſafe repaſs the tides, 
With fury burns; while carelef: they convey 
Promiſcuous every gueſt to ever! bay. 
Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 
A dreadful tory big with future woes, 
How Neptune rag'd, and how, by his command, 
Firm rooted in a ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand 
A monument of wrath : how mound on mound 
Should bary theſe proud towers beneath the 


ground. 
But this the Gods may fruſtrate or fulfill, 
As ſuits the purpoſe of th Eternal Will. 


But 1 what waſle regions haſt thou 


54, 0 
What cuſtoms noted, and what coaſts ſurvey'd ; 
Poſſeſs'd by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 
Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms? 
Say why the fate of Troy awak d thy cares, 
Why heav'd thy boſom, and why flow'd thy tears? 
Juſt are the ways of Heaven: from Heaven pro- 
| ceed , ſto bleed ; 
The woes of man; Heaven doom'd the Greeks 
A theme of future ſong | Say then if ſlain 
Some dear lov'd brother preſs'd the Phrygian 

plain ? 

Or bled ſome friend, who bore a brother's part, 
And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart? 


BOOK IX. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


The Adventures of the Cicons, Lotophagi, and Cyclops. . 


Ulyſſes begins the relation of his adventures; how, after the deſtruction of Troy, he with his compa- 
nions made an incurſion on the Cicons, by whom they were repulſed ; and meeting with a ſtorm, 
were driven to the coaſt of the Lotophagi. From thence they ſailed to the land of the Cyclops, 
whoſe manners and fituation are particularly characteriſed. The giant Polyphemus and his cave 


deſcribed ; *he uſage Ulyſſes and his companions met with there; and laſtly, the method and arti- 


fice by which he eſcaped. ; 


Tazx thus Ulyſſes : Thou, whom firſt in ſway, 
As firſt in virtue, theſe thy realms obey; 
How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign ! 
The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting ftrain ; 
The well-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaft, 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt ! 
How goodly ſeems it ever to employ 
Man's focial days in union and in joy; [vine, 
The plenteous board high-heap'd with cates di- 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine 
Admit theſe joys, why ſeeks thy mind to know 
Th' unhappy ſeries of a wanderer's woe; 
Remembrance ſad, whoſe image to review, 
Alas] muſt open all my wounds anew ! 
And, oh ! what firſt, what laſt ſhall I relate, 
Of woes unnumber'd ſent by Heaven and Fate? 
Know, who the man (though now a wretch diſ- 
tren) af 
Who hopes thee, monarch, for his future gueſt. 
Behold Ulyfſes ! no ignoble name, 
Earth ſounds my Willem, and high heaven my 
My native ſoil is Ithaca the fair, fame. 
Where high Neritus waves his woods in air: 
Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus crown'd 
With ſhady mountains, ſpread their iſles around 
(Theſe to the north and night's dark regions run, 
Thoſe to Aurora and the riſing ſun). 
Low lies our ifle, yet bleſt in fruitful ſtores ; 
Strong are her ſons, though rocky are her ſhores ; 
And none, ah! none ſo lovely to my fight, 
Of all — lands that Heaven v'erſpreads with 
ght! | | 


In vain Calypſo long conftrain'd my ſtay, 
With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay; 
With all her charms as vainly Circe ſtrove, 
And added magic, to ſecure my love. 
In pomps or joys, the palace or the grot, 
My country's image never was forgot, 
My abſent parents roſe before my fight, 
And diſtant lay contentment and delight. 

Hear then the woes which mighty Jove or- 

dain'd 
To wait my paſſage from the Trojan land, 
The winds from Ilion to the Ciconsꝰ ſhore, 
Beneath cold Iſmarus our veſſels bore. 
We boldly landed on the hoſtile place, 
And ſack'd the city, and deſtroy'd the race, 
Their wives made captive, their poſſeſſions ſhar'd, 
And every ſoldier found a like reward, 
I then advis'd to fly; not ſo the reſt, 
Who ſtay'd to revel, and prolong the feaft : ö 
The fatted ſheep and ſable bulls they flay, 
And bowls flow round, and riot waſtes the day. 
Mean time the Cicons to their holds retir'd, 
Call on the Cicons with new fury fir'd ; 
With early morn the gather'd country ſwarms, 
And all the continent is bright with arms; 
Thick as the budding leaves or riſing flowers 
O'erſpread the land, when ſpring deſcends in 
ſhowers : 

All expert ſoldiers, ſxill'd on foot to dare, 
Or from the bounding courſer urge the war, 
Now fortune changes (fo the Fates ordain) ; , 


Our hour was come to taſte our ſhare of pain, 


/ 


Gets at the ſhips the bloody fight began, _ 
ounded they wound, and man expires on man. 
Long as the morning ſun increaſing bright | 
O'er heaven's pure azure ſpread the growing light, 
Promiſcuous death the form of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds : 
Bat when his evening wheels o'erhung the main, 
Then conqueſt crown'd the fierce Cie nian train. 
Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt, 
The reſt eſcape in haſte, and quit the coaſt. 
With ſails outſpread we fly th unequal (trife, 
Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life, 
Yet as we fled our fellows rites we paid; 
And thrice we call'd on each unhappy ſhade. 
Mean while the God whole haud the thunder 
rms, | [ſtorms ! 
Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens Heaven with 
Wide o'er the waſte the rage of Boreas ſweeps, 
And night ruſh'd headlong on the ſhaded deeps. 
Now here, now there, the giddy ſhips are borne, 
And all the rattling ſbrouds in fragments torn. 
We furl'd the ſail, we ply'd the labouring oar, 
Took down our maſts; and row'd our ſhips to ſhore» 
Two tedious days and two long nights we lay, 
O'erwatch'd and batter'd in the naked bay. 
But the third morniog when Aurora brings, 
We rear the maſts, we ſpread the caavas wings; 
Refreſh'd, and careleſs on the deck teclin d, 
We fit, and truſt the pilot and the wind. 
Then to my native country had I fail'd: 
But the cape doubled, adverſe winds prevail'd. 
. was the tide, which, by the northern blaſt 
Impell'd, our veſſels on Cythera caſt. 
Nine days out fleet th* uncertain tempeſt bore 
Far in wide ocean, and from fight of thore ; 
The tenth we touch'd, by various errors toſt, 
The land of Lotos and the flowery coaſt. 
We climb the beach, and ſprings of water found, 
Then ſpread our haſty banquet on the ground. 
Three men were ſent deputed from the crew, 
(An herald one) the dubious coaſt to view, 
And learn what habitants poſſeſs the place. 
They went, and found a hoſpitable race; 
Not prone to ill, nor ftrange to foreign gueſt, 
They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feaſt ; 
The trees around them all their fruit produce; 
Lotos, the name; divine, nectareous juice 
{Thence call'd Lotophagi) which wholo taſtes, 
Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts, 
Nor other home, nor other care intends, 
But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends: 
The three we ſent, from off th* enchanting ground 
We dragg'd reluctant, and by force we bound: 
The reſt in haſte forſook the pleaſing ſhore, 
Or, the charm taſted, had return'd no more, 
Now plac'd in order on their banks, they ſweep 
The ſeas ſmooth face, and cleave the hoary deep ; 
With heavy hearts we labour through the tide 
To coaſts unknown, and oceans yet untry'd. 
The land of Cyclops firſt; a ſavage kind, 
Nor tam'd by manners, nor by laws confin'd : 
Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and ſow ; 
They all their products to free nature owe. 
The ſoit untill'd a ready harveſt yields, 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 
Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour, 


And Jove deſceuds in each prolitic ſhower, 


| Fields waving high with 
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By theſe no ſtatutes and no rights ate knows 
No council held, no monarch tills the throne, 
But high on hills, or airy cliffs they dwell, 
Or deep in caves whoſe entrance leads to hell, 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedleſs of others, to his own ſevere. _ 
Oppos'd to the Cyclopean coaſts, there lay 
An iſle, whoſe hills their ſubject fields ſurvey ; 
Its name Lachæa, crown'd with many a grove, 
Where ſavage goats through pathleſs thickey 
rove: | 
No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 
Or wretched hunters, through the wintery coli 
Purſue their flight: but leave them ſafe to bouul 
From hill to hill, o'er all the deſert ground. 
Not knows the ſoil to feed the fleecy care, 
Or feels the labours of the crooked ſhare; 
But uninhabited, untill'd, unſown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. 
For there no veſſel with vermillion prore, 
Or bark of traffic glides from ſhore to ſhore j 
The rugged race of — * unſkill'd 
The ſeas to tfaverſe, or the ſhips to build, 
Gaze on the coaſt, nor cultivate the foil; 
Unlearn'd ip all th' induſtrious arts of toil, 
Yet hete all products and all plants abound; 
Sprung from the fruitful ny of the ground: 
eavy crops are (cen; 
And vines that flouriſh in eternal green, 
Refreſhing meads along the murmuring main, 
And fountains ſtreaming down the fruitful plain 
A port there is, enclos'd on either fide, 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor'd and unty'd; 
Till the glad mariners incline to ſail, | 
An®the ſea whitens with the riſing gale. 
High at its head, from out the cavern'd r 
In Tring rills a guſhing fountain broke: 
Around it, and above, for ever green, 
The bluſhing alders form a ſhady ſcene, 
Hither ſome favouring God, beyond our thought, 
Through all- ſurrounding ſhade our navy brought; 
For gloomy night deſcended on the main, 
Nor glimmer'd Fhœbe in the æthereal plain: 
But all unſeen the clouded iſland lay, 
And all unſeen the ſurge and rolling ſea, 
Till ſafe we anchor'd in the ſhelter'd bay : 
Our ſails we gather'd, caft our cables o'er, 
And flept ſecure along the ſandy ſhore. 
Soon as again the roſy morning ſhone, 
Reveal'd the landſcape and the ſcene unknown, 
With wonder ſeiz'd, we view the pleaſing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 
Rous'd by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 
The mountain goats come bounding o'er the 
| lawn: | 
In haſte our fellows to the ſhips repair, 
For arms and weapons of the ſylvan war ; 
Straight in three ſquadrons all our crew we patt, 
And bend the bow, or wing the miſſile dart: 
The bounteous Gods afford a copious prey, 
And nine fat goats each. veſſel bears way: 
The royal bark bad ten. Our ſhips complete 
We thus ſupply'd (for twelve were all the fleet 
Here, till the ſetting ſun roll'd down the light, 
We fat indulging in the genial rite: ; 
Nor wines were wanting; thoſe from ample jar 
We drain'd, the prize of our Ciconiaa wars. 
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und of Cyclops lay in proſpect gear; 

a —— of — bleating flocks we hear. 
1d from their mountains rifin ſmokes appear 
ow ſunk the ſun, and darkneſs cover'd c'er 
e face of things: along the ſea-beat ſhore 
tate we fleep : but when the ſacred dawn 
ſing glitter'd o'er the dewy lawn, 
call d my fellows, and theſe words addreſt: 

y dear aſſociates, here indul e your reſt : 

Tile, with my fingle ſhip, adventurous I 

forth, the manners of yon men to try; 
Thether a race unjuſt, of barbarous might, 
ade, and unconſcious of a ſtranger's right; 

ſuch who harbour pity in their breaſt, 
vere the Gods, and ſuccour the diſtreſt? 

This aid, I climb'd my veſſel's lofty fide ; 

y train obey'd me, and the ſhip unty'd. 

order ſeated on their banks, they ſweep [deep. 
eptune's ſmooth face, and cleave the yielding 
hen to the neareſt verge of land we drew, 

it by the ſea a lonely cave we view, 

;gh, and with darkening laurels cover'd o'er; 
ſhere ſheep and goats lay lumbering round the 

ſhore 


ear this, a fence of marble from the rock. 
own with o'er-arching pine and ſpreading oak, 
giant ſhepherd here his flock maintains 
r from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 

ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd ; 
ad gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 
form enormous ! far unlike the race 
human birth, in ſtature, or in face ; 
ſome lone muuntain's monſtrous growth he ſtood, 
own'd with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 
left my veſſel at the point of land, 
{ cloſe to guard it, gave our crew command: 
[ith only twelve, the boldeſt and the beſt, 
eck th' adventure, and forſake the reſt. 
hen took a goatſkin fill'd with precious wine, 

e gift of Maron of Evantheus' line 
The prieſt of Phaebus at th' Iſmarian ſhrine). 
lacred ſhade his honour'd manſion ſtood - 
nidſt Apollo's conſecrated wood; - [fave 
in, and his houſe, Heaven mov'd my mind to 
dcoftly preſents in return he gave; 
en golden talents to perfectiou wrought, 
hlver bow] that held a copious draught, 
d twelve large veſſels of unmingled wine, 
elliluous, undecaying, and divine? 
hich now, ſome ages from his race conceal'd, 
ke hoary fire in gratitude reveal'd ; {ſteam, 
ch was the wine: to quench whoſe fervent 
ace twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 
cool one cup ſuffic'd : the goblet crown'd 
eath'd aromatic fragrancies around. 
[this an ample vaſe we heav'd aboard, 
id brought another with proviſions ſtor'd. 
y foul forboded I ſhould find the bower . 
f ſome fell Monſter, fierce with barbarous power, 
meruſtic wretch, who liv'din Heaven's deſpight, 
ntemning laws, and trampling on the right. 
le cave we found, but vacant all within 
is flock the giant tended on the green): 
t round the grot we gaze ; and all we view, 
order rang'd, our admiration drew : 
ie bending ſhelves with loads of cheeſes preſt, 
ie folded Rocks each ſeparate from the reſt 


| Atrides' friends (in arms a mighty name) 


(The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs, 
The new-fall'nyoung here bleating for their 
The kid diſtinguiſh'd from the lambkin lies): 
The cavern echoes with reſponſive cries. 
Capacious chargers all around were laid, 
Full pails, and veſſels of the milking trade. 
With freſh proviſions hence our fleet to ſtore 
My friends adviſe me, and to quit the ſhore 
Or drive a flock of ſheep and goats away, 
Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea. 
Their wholeſome counſel raſſily I declin'd, 
Curious to view the man of monſtrous kind, 
And try what ſocial rites a ſavage lends: 
Dire rites, alas ! and fatal to my friends ! 

Then firſt a fire we kindle, and prepare 
For his return with ſacrifice and prayer. 
The loaded ſhelves afford us full repaſt ; 
We lit expecting. Lo] he comes at laſt. ' 
Near half a foreſt on his back he bore, 
And caſt the us burden at the door. 
It thunder'd as it fell. We trembled then, 
And ſought the deep receſſes of the den. 
Now driven before him, through the arching rock, 
Came — heaps on heaps, th' unnumber d 

k; | 


Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of female kind 

(The males were yenn'd inout ward courts behind): 

Then, heay'd on high, a rock's enormous weight 

To the eave's mouth he roll'd, and closf the gate a 

(Scarce twenty-four wheel'd cars compact and 
ſtrong, | = 

The maſſy load could bear, or roll along). 

He next betakes him to his evening cares, 

And, fitting down, to milk his flocks prepares; 

Of half their udders caſes firſt the dams, 

Then to the mother's teats ſubmits the lambs. 

Half the white ſtream to hardening cheeſe he 
preſt, . . : 

And high in wicker-baſkets heap'd the reſt, 

Reſerv'd in bowls, ſupply'd the nightly feaſt. 

His labour done, he fir'd the pile, that gave 

A (udden blaze, and lighted all the cave. 

We ſtand diſcover'd by the rifing fires; 

Aſkance the giant glares, and thus inquires ! 

What are ye, gueſts ; on what adventure, ſay, 
Thus far ye wander through the watery way ? 
Pirates perhaps, who ſeek through ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, and expoſe your own ? 

His voice like thunder thro” the cavern ſounds : 
My bold companions thrilling fear confounds, 
Appall'd at fight of more than mortal man ! 

At length, with heart recover'd, I began: | 

From Troy's fam'd fields, ſad wanderers oer 

the main, | ; 
Behold the relicks of the Grecian train ! 
Through various ſeas by various perils toſt, 
And forc'd by ſtorms, unwilling; on your coaſt ; 
Far from our deſtin'd courſe, and native land, 
Such was our fate, and fuch high Jove's com- 
Nor what we are befits us to diſclaim, {mand ! 


Who taught proud Troy and all her ſons to bow; 
\ Victors of late, but humble ſuppliants now 

Low at thy knee thy ſuccour we implore ; 
Reſpe& us, human, and relieve us, poor. 

At leaſt ſome hoſpitable gift beſtow ; 
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a -  FOPE'S HOMER. | 
: *Tis what the Gods require: thoſe Gods revere, 


The poor and ſtranger are their conſtant care ; 

To Jove their cauſe, and their revenge belongs, 

He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 
Fools that ye are ! (the ſavage thus replies, 

His inward fury blazing at his eyes) 

Or ſtrangers, di tant far from our abodes, 

To bid me reverence or regard the Gods. 

Know then, we, Cyglops, are a race above : 

Thoſe air-bred people, and their goat-nurs'd 

Jave: {© - [thine, 


And learn, our power proceeds with thee and 


Not as he wills, but as ourſelves incline. 
But anſwer, the good ſhip that brought ye o'er, 
Where lies ſhe anchor'd ? near or off the ſhore ? 
Thus he. His meditated fraud I find 
(Vers'd in the turns of various human kind); 
And, cautious, thus: Againſt a dreadful rock, 
Faſt by your ſhore the gallant veſſel broke, 
Scarce with theſe few I *icap'd ; of all my train, 


. Whom angry Neptune whelm'd beneath the 


main; 
The ſcatter d wreck the winds blew back again. 
He anſwer'd with his deed., His bloody hand 


Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band ; 
And daſh'd like dogs againf the ſtony floor: 


The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled 


; re. b 
Torn und from limb, he ſpreads his horrid feaſt, 
And fierce devours it like a mountain-beaſt : 
He ſucks the marrow, and the blood he drains, 
Nor entrails, fleſh, nor ſolid bone remains. 

We ſee the death from which we cannot move, 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of ove. 
His ample maw with human carnage fill 

A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd ; [rock, 
Then ſtretch'd in length o'er half the cavern'd 


Lay ſenſeleſs, and ſupine, amidſt the flock. 


. 


To ſeize the time, and with a ſudden wound 

To fix the ſlumbering monſter to the ground, 

My ſoul impels me; and in act I ſtand 

To draw the ſword ; but wiſdom held my hand. 

A deed ſoiraſh had finiſh'd all our fate, 

No mortal forces from the lofty gate | 

Cold roll the rock. In hopelets —— we lay, 

And ſigh, expecting the return of day. 

Now did the roſy-finger'd morn ariſe, 

And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies. 

He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 

'And to the mother's teats ſubmits the lambs. 

The taſk thus finiſh'd-of his morning hours, 

Two more he ſnatches, murders, and devours. 

Then pleas'd, and whiſtling, drives his flock be- 

fore : | 1 

Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 

And ſhuts again: with equal eaſe diſpos'd, 

As a light quiver's lid is op'd and clos'd. 

His giant voice the echoing region fills : 

His flocks, obedient, ſpread o'er all the hills. 
Thus left behind, ev'n in the laſt deſpair 

J thought, devis'd, and Yallas heard my prayer. 

Revenge, and doubt, and caution work'd my 

But this of many counſels ſeem'd the beſt : [breaſt ; 

The monſter's club within the cave 1 ſpy'd, 

A tree of ſtatelieſt growth, and yet undry'd, 

Green from the wood; of height and bulk ſo vaſt, 

The largeſt ſhip might claim it for a maſt, 


Aud then permits their udder to the lambs, 


-— 


A fathom's length, to ſhape it and to plane; 
Whoſe point we harden'd with the force of 


_While,thus my fraudful ſpeech 1 reaſſume: 


Dropp'd his huge head, and ſnoring lay ſupine 


There belch'd the mingled ſtreams of wine u 


Sudden I ſtir the embers, and inſpire 
Wich animating breath the ſeeds of fire; 


This ſhorten'd of its top, I gave my train 
The narrower end I ſharpen'd to a ſpire; 
And hid it in the duſt that-ſtrew'd the cave. 
Then to my few companions, bold and brave; 
Propos'd, who firſt the venturous deed ſhould t 
In the broad orbit of his monſtrous eye 

To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wy 
When ſlumber next ſhould tame the man of bio 
Juſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on four: 
Myſelf the fifth. We ſtand, and wait the hou; 
He comes with evening : all his fleeey flock 
Before him march, and pour into the rock: 
Not one, or male or female ſtay'd behind, 
(So fortune chanc'd, or ſo ſome God defign's); 
Then heaving high the ſtone's unwieldy weigh, 
He roll d it on the cave, and clos'd the gate. 
Firſt down he ſits, to milk the wooly dams, 


Next feiz'd two wretches more, and headlongegþ 
Brain'd on the rock; his ſecond dire repaſt. 

I then approach'd him reeking with their gom 
And held the brimming goblet foaming o'er; 
Cyclop ! fmce human denn has*been thy feat, 
Now drain this goblet, potent to digeſt : 
Know hence what treaſures in our ſhip we lof, 
And what rich liquors other climates boaſt, 
We to thy ſhore the precious freight ſhall bear, 
If home thou ſend us, and vouchſafe to ſpare, 
But oh ! thus furious, thirſting thus for gore, | 


The ſons of men ſhall ne'er approach thy ſhore, 
And never ſhalt thou taſte this nectar more, 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his tit 
Delighted, ſwill'd the large luxurious draught, 
More ! give are more, he cry'd: the boon be thing 
Whoe'er thou art that bear'ſt celeſtial wine 
Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice, 
Such as th' unbleſt Cyclopean climes produce 
(Though ſure our vine the largeſt clutter yieli 
And Jove's ſcorn'd thunder ſerves to drenchag 
fields); 
But this . — from the bleſt abodes, 
A rill of nectar, ſtreaming from the Gods. 
He ſaid, and greedy graſp'd the heady bon, 
Thrice drain'd, and pour'd the deluge on his fol 
His ſenſe lay cover'd with the dozy tume; 


Thy promis'd boon, O Cyclop ! now I claim, 
And plead my title; Noman is my name. 
By that diſtinguiſh'd from my tender years, 
'Tis what my parents call me, and my peers. 
The giant then: Our promis'd grace recein 
The hoſpitable boon we mean to give: 
When all thy wretched crew have felt my pong 
Noman ſhall be the laſt I will devour. 
He ſaid : then, nodding with the fumes of with 


His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulders hung, 
Preſs'd with the weight of fleep that tames U 
. ſtrong ! [blook 


And human fleſh, is indigeſted food. 


Each'drooping iplrit with bold words repair, 
And urge my traia the dreadful deed to date, 


ore, 


W e now. plow?d beneath the burning bed 
. it we) and ſparkled fiery red. a 

Then forth the vengeful inſtrument I bring; 

ith beating hearts my fellows form a ring. 

gd by ſome preſent God, they ſwift let all 

he pointed torment on his viſual ball. 

felf above them from a rifng ground 

J 95. 

aide the ſharp ſtake, and twirl it round and 
bound. 

when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 

ho ply the wimble, ſome huge beam to bore ; 
g d on all hands, it nimbly ſpins about, 
Fre grain deep-piercing till it ſcoops it out: 

n his broad eye ſo whirls the fiery wood; 

rom the pierc'd pupil ſpouts the boiling blood; 
Fing'd are his brows ; the ſcorching lids grow 
he jelly bubbles, and the fibres crack. [black 
nd as when armourers temper in the ford 

he keen-edg'd pole. axe, or the ſhining ſword, 

he red-hot metal hifſes in the lake, 

Fus in his eye-ball hiſs'd the plunging ſtake. 

e ſends a dreadful groan : the rocks around 
hrough all their inmoſt winding caves reſound. 
dard we receded. Forth, with frantic hand, 

He tore, and daſk'd on earth the gory brand: 

hen calls the Cyclops, all that round him dwell, 
Vith voice like thunder, and a direſul yell. 

From all their dens the one-ey'd race repair 

From rifted rocks and mountains bleak in air. 

Ml haſte aſſembled, at his well-known roar, 
Inquire the cauſe, and crowd the cavern-door. 
What hurts thee, Polypheme ? what ftrange af- 
fright, 

Thus welds our ſlumhers, and diſturbs the night? 
Doss any mortal, in th* unguarded hour 

{ ſleep, oppreſs thee, or by fraud or power? 

r thieves infidious the fair flock ſurpriſe ? 

hus they: the Cyclop from his den replies: 


If lep, opprefſes me With fraudful power. 
If no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 
* Inflit diſeaſe, it fits thee to reſign : 
* To Jove or to thy father Neptune pray,” 
The brethren cry'd, and inſtant ſtrode away. 
ſoy touch'd my ſecret ſoul and conſcious heart, 
Pleas'd with th' effect of conduct and of art. 
Mean time the Cyclop raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, ſearches round and 
round : 
At laſt, the ſtone removing from the gate, 
With hands extended in the midſt he ſate: 
And ſearch'd each paſſing ſheep, and felt it o'er, 
Secure to ſeize us ere we reach'd the door 
(Such as his ſhallow wit he deem'd was mine): 
But ſeeret I revolv'd the deep defign ; 
"Twas for our lives my labouring boſom wrought; 
Exch ſcheme 1 turn'd, and ſharpen'd every 
thought; 
This way and that I caſt to ſave my friends, 
Till one reſolve my varying counſel ends, 
Strong were the rams, with native purple 


air, 

Well fed, and largeſt of the fleecy care. 

Theſe three and three, with ozier bands we ty'd 

(The twining bands the Cyclop's bed fupply'd) 

The midmoſt bore a man: the outward two 

Ncur'd each ſide : ſo bound we all the crew. 
Ver. XII. | 


Friends, Noman kills me; Noman in the hour 
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* 
One ram remain'd, the leader of the flock; | 
In his deep fleeet my graſping hands 1 loc 
And faſt beneath, in woolly curls inwove, 

I cling implicit, and confide in Jove. 

When roſy morning glimmer'd o'er the dales, 
He drove to paſture all the luſty males: 
The ewes ſtill folded, with diftended thighs 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diftreſsful cries. 
But heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 
He felt their fleeces as they paſs'd along, 

(Fool that he was) and let them ſafely go, 

All unſuſpecting of their freight below. 

The maſter ram at laſt approach'd the gate, 
Charg'd with his wool, and with Ulyſſes fate. 
Him while he paſt the monſter blind beſpoke : , 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock ? 
Firſt thou wert wont to crop the flowery mead, 
Firſt to the held ahd river's bank to lead, 

And firſt with ſtately ſtep at evening hour 
Thy fleecy fellows uſher to their bower. 

Now far the laſt, with penſive pace and flow 
Thou mov'ſt, as conſcious of thy maſter's woe l 
Sceſt thou theſe lids that now unfold in vain ? 
(The deed of Noman and his wicked ttain !) 


Oh! didſt thou feel for thy afflicted lord, 


And would but Fate the power of fpeech afford, 
Soon might'ſt thou tell me, where in ſecret here 
The daſtard lurks, all trembling with his fear: 
Swung round and round, and daſh'd from rock to 


rock, 
His hatter'd brains ſhould on the pavement ſmoks. 


No eaſe, no pleaſure, my fail heart receives, 
While ſuch a monſter as vile Noman lives. 

The giant ſpoke, and through the hollow tock 
Diſmiſs'd the ram, the father of the flock. 
No ſooner freed, and thraugh th' encloſure paſt, 
Firſt I releaſe myſelf, my fellows laſt: | 
Fat ſheep and goats in throngs we drive before, 
And reach our veſſel on the winding ſhore. 
With joy the ſailors view their friends return'd, 
And hail us living whom as dead they mourn'd, 
Big tears of tranſport ſtand in every eye: 
I check their ſondneſs, and command to fly. 
Aboard in hate they heave the wealthy ſheep, - 
And ſnatch their bars, and ruſh into the deep. 

Now off at ſea, and from the ſhallows clear, 
As far as human voice could reach the ear: 
With taunts the diſtant giant I accoſt: 
Hear me, O Cyclop ! hear, ungracious hoſt ! 
Twas on no coward, no ignoble ſlave, 
Thou meditat'ſt thy meal in yonder cave; 
But one, the vengeance fated from ahove 
Doom d to inflict; the inſtrument of Jove. 
Thy barbarous breach of hoſpitable bands, 
The God, the God revenges by my hands. 

The words the Cyclop's burning rage provoke 2 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock, 
High o'er the billows flew the maſſy load, 
And near the ſhip came thundering en the flood. 
It almoſt bruſh'd the helm, and fell before: 
The whole ſea ſhook, and refluent beat the ſhore. 
The long concuflion vn the heaving tide 
Roll'd back the veſſel to the iſland's fide ; 
Again I ſhov'd her off, our fate to fly, 
Each nerve we ſtretch, and every oar we ply. 

uſt *(cap'd impending death, when now again 
e twice as far had turrow'd back the main, 
E 


o 
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Once more I rais'd my voice ? my friends afraid | If thine I am, nor thou my birth diſown, 
With mild entreaties my deſign diſſuade, And if th' unhappy Cyclop be thy ſon ; 

What boots the godieſs giant to provoke, Let not Ulyſſes breathe his native air, 

Whoſe arms may fink us at a ſingle ſtroke? | Laertes” ſon, of Ithaca the fair. 

Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, If to review his country be his fate, 

Old ocean ſhœok, and Hack his ſurges flew, Be it through toils and ſufferings long ard late; 


His loſt companions let him firſt deplore; 


Thy ſounding voice directs his aim again; 
Some veſſel, not his own, tranſport him o'er; 


The rock o'erwhelms us, and we ſcap'd in vain. 


But I, of mind elate, and ſcorning fear, And when at hame from foreign fufferings freed 
Thus with new taunts inſult the monſter's ear. More near and.deep, domeſtic woes ſucceed! 
Cyclop! if any, pitying thy diſgrace, With imprecations thus he fill'd the air, 
Aſk who disfigur'd thus that eyeleſs face ? And angry Neptune heard the unrighteous pry, 
Say *twas Ulyſſes, twas his deed, declare, A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
Laertes' ſon, of Ithaca the fair He whirl'd it round: it ſung acroſs the main: 
Ulyſſes, far in fighting fields renown'd, It fell, and bruſh'd the ſtern : the billows roar, 
Before whoſe arm Troy tumbled to the ground. | Shake at the weight, and refiuent beat the ſun 

Th aſtoniſh'd ſavage with a roar replies: With all our force we kept aloof to ſea, 

O heavens! O faith of ancient prophecies! . [ And gain'd the iſland where our veſſels lay, 
This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold, Our ſight the whole collected navy cheer'd, 
(The mighty ſeer who on theſe hills grew old; | Who, waiting long, by turns had hop'd and fear 
Skill'd the dark fates of mortals to declare, There diſembarking on the green ſea-fide, 
And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air) We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide: 
Long ſince he menac'd ſuch was Fate's command; {| Of theſe due ſhares to every ſailor fall; 
And nam'd Ulyſſes as the deſtin'd hand. The maſter ram was voted mine by all: 
deem'd ſome godlike giant to behold, And him (the guardian of Ulyſſes fate) 
Or lofty hero, haughty, brave, and bold; With pious mind to Heaven I tenſecrate. 


Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean deſign, But the great God, whoſe thunder rends thekig 
Who not by ſtrength ſubdued me, but by wine. Averſe, beholds the ſmoking ſacrifice ; 
But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray And ſees me wandering ſtill from coaſt to coaſt, 
Great Neptune's Nl on the watery way: And all my veſſels, all my people, loſt! 


ä 


For his I am, and I the lineage own: While thoughtle we indulge the genial rite, 
'Th' immortal father no leſs boaſts the ſon. As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite; 
His power can heal me, and re- light my eye: [Till evening Phœbus roll'd away the light: 
And only his, of all the Gods on high. _ Stretch'd on the ſhore in careleſs eaſe we reſt, 


Oh! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin'd ) Till ruddy morning purpled o'er the eaf. 
From that vaſt bulk diſlodge thy bloody mind, Then from their anchors all our ſhips unbind, 
And ſend thee howling to the realms of night ! And mount the decks, and call the will 


As ſure, as Neptune cannot give thee fight, wind. 
Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, | Now, rang'd in order on our banks, we ſweep 
With hands uplifted to the ſtarry ſkies: With haſty ſtrokes the hoarſe reſounding deep; 


Hear me, O Neptune! thou whoſe arms are | Blind to the future, penfive with our fears, 
| hurl'd Glad for the living, for the dead in tears. 
From ſhore to ſhore, and gird the ſolid world. 


— — 


BOOK X. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Oo Adventures with Zotus, the Leftrigons, and Circe. 


- Ulyſſes arrives at the iſland of Æolus, who gives him proſperous winds, and encloſes the adverſe ones 
a bag, which his companions untying, they are driven hack again, and rejected. Then they fail 
the Leſtrigons, where they loſe eleven ſhips, and, with one only remaining, proceed to the iſland 
Circe. Eurylochus is ſent firſt with ſome companions, all which, except Eurylochus, are transform 
into ſwine, Ulyſſes then undertakes the adventure, and, by the help of Mercury, who gives him ti 
herb Moly. overcomes the enchantreſs, and procures the reſtoration of his men, After a year's af 
with her, he prepares, at her inſtigation, for his voyage to the infernal ſhades. 


Ar length we reach'd Zolia's ſea-girt ſhore * Six blooming youths, in private grandeur bred, 
Where great lippotades the ſceptre bore, And fix fair daughters grac'd the royal bed: 
A floating iſle! High-rais'd by toil divine. | Theſe ſons their ſiſters wed, and all remain 
Strong walls of brafs the rocky coalt confine, _ | Their parents pride, and pleaſure of their reig% 
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11 day they feaſt, all day the bowls flow round, 
id joy and mulic through the iſle reſound: 

t might each pair on ſplendid carpets lay, 

id crown'd with love the pleaſures of the day. 
his happy port affords our wandering fleet 


late; month's reception, and a ſafe retreat. 
"WWE. i! oft the monarch urg'd me to relate 
er; ve fall of Ilion, and the Grecian fate ; 
\ freed, Wu! oft I told ; at length for parting mov'd ; 
ed! he king with mighty gifts my ſuit approv'd. 
; he adverſe winds in leathern bags he brac' d. 
; projes oo pre(s'd their force, and lock'd each ſtruggling 
n, him the mighty Sire of Gods affign'd [blaſt : 
uin: he tempeſt's Lord, the tyrant of the wind; 
roar, is word alone the liſtening ſtorms obey, 
e um o imooth the deep, or ſwell the ſoamy fea. 
heſe in my hollow ſhip the monarch hang, 
. zurely fetter'd by a ſilver thong; 
d, t Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales 
deut e charg'd to fill, and guide the ſwelling ſails 3 
, are gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails ! 
Nine proſperous days we ply d the labouringoar; 
he tenth preſents our welcome native ſhore : 
e hills diſplay the beacon's friendly light, 
driing mountains gain upon our fight. 
hen firſt my eyes, by watchful toils oppreſt, 
che tin pd to take the balmy gifts of reſt ; 


hen tirſt my hands did from the rudder part 
o much the love of home poſſeſs'd my heart); 
ſhen, lo ! on board a fond debate aroſe ; 


rite, hat rare device thoſe veſſels might encloſe ? 
ite; hat ſum, what prize from olus I brought? 
N: all to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought: 
ref, day, whence, ye Gods, contending nations ſtrive 
; ho molt ſhall pleaſe, who moſt our hero give ? 
ind, s have his coffers groan'd with Trojan ſpoils ; 


alt we, the wretched partners of his toils, 
proach'd by want, our fruitleis labours mourn, 
ad only rich in barren fame return. 

or Zolus, ye ſee, augments his ſtore : 

t como, my friends, theſe myſtic gifts explore. 
bey * _ (oh curſt fat?) the thongs un- 


ie guiluing tempeſt ſweeps the ocean round; 

atch'd in the whirl, the hurry'd navy flew, 

he ocean widen'd, and the ſhores withdrew. 

d from my fatal ſleep, I long debate 

till o ive, or deſperate plunge to Fate: 

us, doubting, proſtrate on the deck I lay, 

ll all the coward thoughts of death gave way. 

Mean while our veſſels plough the liquid 
plain, . 

ad ſoon the known ZEolian coaſt regain, 

ur groans the rocks remurmur'd to the main. 

leapt on ſhore, and with a ſcanty feaſt 

thirſt and hunger haftily repreſs'd ; 

at done, two choſen heralds ſtraight attend 

r ſecond progreſs to my royal friend: 

bd him amidſt his jovial ſons we found; 

e banquet ſteaming, and the goblets crown'd: 

dete humbly ſtopp'd with conſcious ſhame and 

awe, - 

a nearer than the gate preſum'd to draw. 

t ſoon his ſons their well-known gueſt deſcry'd 

nd (tarting from their couches loudly cry'd : 

es here | what dæmon could'ſt thou meet 

"thwart tHy paſſage, and repel thy fleet? 


rſe ones! 
ey ſail u 
> iſland a 
ansformed 
S him the 
ear 8 f 25 


ir bred, 
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Waſt thou not furniſh'd by our choiceſt care 
At length theſe words with accent low return'd ; 
But grant, oh grant our loſs we may retrieve : | 
And teuch'd the youths; but their ſtern fire re. | ; 
Thy fleet accurs'd to leave out hallow'd land. 

Thus fierce he ſaid : we fighing went our way, 
But mourn in vain; no protpect of return. 
And Leſtrigonia's gates ariſe diſtin in air. { 
But he that ſcorns the chains of fleep to wear, 
His double toils may claim a double pay, 

[ikies; 

Edg'd round with cliffs, high pointin 
Contract its mouth, and break the ruſhing tide. 
For here retir'd the finking billows ſleep, 

Aud fix'd, without, my halſers to the ſhore. 
Commands the proſpect of the plains below: 
Two with our herald thither we command, 

ro 
The daughter of Antiphates the king ; 
The damſel they approach d, and aſk'd what race 
And ſhow'd them where the royal dome appear'd. 

(Not yielding to ſome dulky mountyin's height), 
To wreak his hunger on the deitin'd prey; 

Balk'd of his prey, the yelling monſter flizs, 


For Greece, for home, and all thy ſoul held dear! 
Thus they: in filence long my fate I mourn'd, 
Me, lock'd in ſleep, my faithleſs crew bereft 
Ot all the bleſſings of your godlike gift! 
A favour you, and you alone can give. 
Thus I with art to move their pity try'd, 
ply'd : 
Vile wretch, begone! this inſtant I command 
His banetul ſuit pollutes theſe bleſs'd abodes, 
Whole fate proclaims him hateful to the Gods. 
And with deſponding hearts put off to ſea. 
The ſailors, ſpent with toils, their folly mourn, 
Six days and nights a doubtful courſe we ſteer, 
The next proud Lamos' ſtately towers appear, 
The ſhepherd, quitting here at night the plain, 
Calls, to ſucceed his cares, the watchful ſwain 
And adds the herdſman's to the ſhepherd's care, 
So near the paſtures, and ſo thort the way, | 
And join the labours of the night and day. | 
Within a long receſs a bay there lies, 
to the 
The jutting ſhores that ſwell on either fide 
Our eager failors ſeize the fair retreat, 
And bound within the port their crowded fleet; 
And ſmiling calmneſs filver'd o'er the deep. 
I only in the bay refus'd to moor, 
From thence we climb'd a point, whole aify 
brow 
No tracts of beaſts, or ſigns of men, we found, 
But ſmoky volumes rolling trom the ground. 
With ſpeed to learn what men poſſeſs'd the land. 
They went, and kept the wheel's ſmooth beaten 
Which to the city drew the mountain wood; 
When lo! they met, beſide a cryſtal fpring, 
She to Artacia's filver ſtreams ca ne down 
(Artacia's ſtreams alone ſupply the town) : 
The people were ? who monarch ot the place? 
With joy the maid th' unwary ſtrangers heard, 
They went; but, as they entering ſaw the queen 
Of ſize enormous, and terrific men 
A ſudden horror ſtruck their aking fight. 
Swift at her call her huſband ſcour'd away 
One for his food the raging glutton flew, 
But two ruſh'd out, and to the navy flew. 
And fills the city with his hideous cries ; 
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And, pouring down the mountains, crowd the 
- Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow, 


daſh the rains on the ſhips below: 
Thęꝰcrackling velicls burſt ; heave groans ariſe, 
Af r 


mingled horrors echo to the ſkies; 

The men, like fiſh, they ſtuck upon the flood, 
And cramm'd their filthy throats with human 
Whil{ thus their fury rages at the bay, [food. 
My (ſword our cables cut, I call'd to weigh, [fly, 
And charg'd my men, as they from Fate would 
Each nerve to ſtrain, each bending oar to ply, 
The ſailors catch the word, their oars they ſeize, 
And ſweep with equal ſtrokes the ſmoky ſeas : 
Clear of the rocks th' impatient veſſel flies; 
Whilſt in the port each wretch encumber'd dies. 
With earneſt haſte my frighted ſailors preſs, 
While kindling tranſports glow'd at our ſucceſs ; 
But the ſad tate that did our friends deſtroy 
Cool'd every breaſt, and damp'd the rifing joy. 

| Now dropp'd our anchors in the Zan bay, 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day; 
Her mother Pers, of old Ocean's ſtrain, 

Thus from the Sun deſcended and the Main 
(From the ſame lineage ſtern Æætes came, 

The far-fam'd brother of th* enchantreſs dame); 
Goddeſs, and queen, to whom the powers belong 


Ot dreadful magic, and commanding ſong. 


Some God directing to this peaceful bay 
Silent we came, and melancholy lay, ſroll'd on, 
Spent and o'erwatch'd., Two days and nights 
And now the third ſucceeding morning ſhone. 
I climb'd. a cliff, with ſpear and ſword in hand, 
Whoſe ridge o'erlook'd a ſhady length of land: 
To learn if aught of mortal works appear, 
Or cheerful voice of mortal ſtrike the ear? 
From the high point I mark'd, in diſtant view, 
A ſtream of curling ſmoke aſcending blue, 
And ſpiry tops, the tufted trees above, 
Of Circe's palace boſom'd in the grove. 
Thither to haſte, the region to explore, 
Was firſt my thought: but ſpeeding back to ſhore, 
I deem'd it beſt to viſit firſt my crew, 
And ſend out ſpies the dubious coaſt to view. 
As down the hill I ſolitary go, 
Some Power divine, who pities haman woe, 
Sent a tall ſtag, deſcending from the wood, 
To cool his fervour in the cryſtal flood; 
Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank, he lay, 
Stretch*d forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. 
J launch'd my ſpear, and with a ſudden wound. 
Tranſpierc'd his back, and 6x'd him to the ground. 
He fails, and mourns his fate with human cries : 
Through the wide wound the vital ſpirit flies. 
I drew, and caſting on the river's fide _ 
The bloody ſpear, his gather'd feet I ty'd 
With twining oziers, which the bank ſupplied. 
Ax ell in length the pliant watip 1 weav'd, 

And the huge body on my ſhoulders heav'd: 
Then, leaning on my ſpear with both my hands, 
Up- bore my load, and preſs'd the ſinking ſands 

With weighty ſteps, till at the ſhip I threw 
The welcome burden, and beſpoke my crew: 
Cheer up, my friends ! it is not yet our fate 
To glide with ghoſts through Pluto's gloomy gate. 
Food in the deſart land, behold! is given; 
Live, and enjoy the providence of Heaven. 


- POPE'S HOMER. 
A ghaſtly band of giants hear the roar, [ſhore. 


The joyful crew furvey his mighty fies, 
And on the future banquet feaſt their eyes, 
As huge in length extended lay the bealt; 
Then waſh their hands, and haſten to the feb 
There, til! the ſetting tun roll'd down the liz 
They ſate indulging in the genial rite, 
When evening roſe, and darkneſs covered gt 
The face of things, we ſlept along the ſhore, 
But when the roſy morning warm'd the eat. 
My men I ſummon'd, and theſe words addret; 

Followers and friends, attend what I prop 
Ye ſad cumpanions of Ulyfſes* woes | 
We know not here what land before us lies 
Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, 
Or where the ſun ſhall ſet, or where ſhali tit 
Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 
It any counſel, any hope remain. 

Alas ! from yonder promontory's brow, 

I view'd the coaſt, a region flat and low; 
An iſle incircled with the boundleſs flood; 
A length df thickets, and entangled wood, 
Some ſmoke I ſaw amid the foreſts riſe, 
And all around it only ſeas and ſkies! 

With broken hearts my fad companions ſtool 
Mindful of Cyclop and his human food; 
And horrid Leſtrigons, the men of blood. 
Preſaging tears apace began to reign; 
But tears in mortal miſeries are ein, 
In equal parts I ſtraight divide my band, 
And name a chief each party to command: A vo 


I led the one, and of the other ſide Or N 
Appointed brave Eurylochus the guide. Acce 
Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw, Radi 
And Fortune caſts Eurylochus to go: The 


He march'd, with twice eleven in his train: 
Penſive they march, and penſive we remain 
The palace in a woody vale they found, 
High rais'd of ſtone; a ſhaded fpace around; 
Where mountain wolves and brindled lions 


(By magic tam'd) familiar to the dome. Ih 
With gentle blandiſhments our men they . The 
And wag their tails, and fawning lick Y 

feet. Aud 
As from ſome feaſt 'a man returning late, le, 5 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, My K 
Re joicing round, ſome morſel to receive 01 
(Such as the good man ever us'd to give). And 
Domeſtic thus the griſly beaſts drew near; Neve 
They gaze with wonder, not unmix'd with or be. 
Now on the threſhold of the dome they too BR With 
And heard a voice reſounding through the all and | 
Plac'd at her loom within the Goddeſs ſung; Iz 
The vaulted roofs and ſolid pavement rung. Here 
O'er the fair web the riſing figures ſhine, Alone 
Immortal labour ! worthy hands divine. The | 


Polites to the reſt the queſtion mor'd Thi 


(A gallant leader, and a man I lov'd): My h. 
What voice celeſtial, chanting to the ln Till u 
(Or Nymph, or Goddeſs) echoes from the Wher 
Say, ſhall we feek acceſs? With that they" 
And wide unfold the portals of the hall. A for 
The Goddeſs, riſing, aſks her gueſts to / (lam. 
Who blindly follow where ſhe leads the vu, In hu 
Eurylochus alone of all the band, : Loutl 
Suſpecting fraud, more prudently remain' Wl ye jc; 


On thrones around with downy coverings | ' 


With ſemblauce fair, th' unhappy men (he pK 


nik newly 'd, the ſacred flour of wheat, 
, | ad honey freſh, and Pramnian wines the treat: 
Jet, But venom'd was the bread, and mix'd tae bowl, 
it; ith drugs of force, to darken all the ſoul: 
he feat on ia the luſcious feaſt themſelves they loft, 


d drank oblivion of their native coaſt, 
aſtant her circling wand the Goddeſs waves, 


ed o'r ro hogs transforms them, and the ſty receives. 
ſhore. No more was ſeen the human form divine; 

eaſt, Head, face, and members, brittle into ſwine : 
addret: til curs'd with ſenſe, their minds remain alone, 


d their own voice affrights them when they 
groan. 


lies (can while the Goddeſs in diſdain heſtows 
ſes, he malt and acorn, brutal food! and ſtrows 
all ri ſhe fruits of cornel, as their feaſt, around; 


Now prone and — on unſavoury ground, 

Eurylochus, with penfive Reps and flow, 

Aghaſt returns ; the meflenger of Noe 

And bitter fate. To ſpeak he made efſay, 

a vain eſſay d, nor would his tongue obey, | 

His ſwelling heart deny'd the words their way: 

But ſpeaking tears the want of words ſupply, 
nd the full ſoul burſts copious from his eye. 

Afﬀrighted, anxious for our fellows? fates, 

We preſs to hear what ſadly he relates: 


d. We went, Ulyſſes! (ſuch was thy command} 
Through the lone thicket and the deſart land. 
A palace in a woody vale we found, 
d, Brown with dark foreſts, and with ſhades aronnd, 
and; A voice celeſtial echoed from the dome, 


0r Nymph, or Goddeſs, chanting to the loom. 
Acceis we ſought, nor was acceis denied: 
Radiant ſhe came; the portal's open'd wide: 
The Goddeſs mild invites the gueſts to ſtay : 
They blindly follow where ſhe leads the way. 
] only wait behind, of all the train ; 
I waited long, and ey'd the doors in vain : 
The reſt are vanich'd, none repais'd the gate.; 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. 

I heard, and inſtant o'er my ſhoulders flung 
The belt in which my weighty faulchion hung 
(A beamy blade); then ſeiz'd the bended bow, 
And bade him gaide the way, reſolv'd to go. 


te, Re, proſtrate falling, with both hands embrac'd 
ate, My knees, and, weeping, thus his ſuit addreſs d: 
ve 0 king, belov'd of Jove ! thy ſervant ſpace, 
ve). And ah, thyſelf the raſh attempt forbearl, 
ar; Never, alas! thou never ſhalt return, 

with f or fee the wretched for whoſe loſs we mourn, 

y ſtool BW With what remains from certain ruin fly, 


And ſave the few not fated yet todie. 


\ ſung; I anſwer'd ſtern: Inglorious then remain, 
rung. Mere feaſt and loiter, and deſert thy train. 
Ac, Alone, unfriended, will I tempt my way ; 
2 The laws of Fate compel, and I obey. 

This faid, and ſcornful turning from the ſhare 
x * My haughty ſtep, I ſtalk'd the valley o'er. 


Till now approaching nigh the magic bower ; 
Where dwelt th*. enchantreſs fkill'd in herbs af 


power, 

A form divine forth iſſued from the wood 
(Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) 

In human ſemblance. On his bloomy tace 

Youth ſaul'd celeſtial, with each opening grace. 
Ye leiz'd my hand, and gracious thus began : 
G! chether toam'ſt thou, much enduring man? 
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Or magic bind thee cald and impotent. 
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Oh blind to fate! what led thy ſteps to rove 
The horrid mazes of this magic grave! * 
Each friend you ſeek in yon encloſure lies, 

All loft their forin, and habitants of (ties. 
Think'ſt thou by wit to model their eſcape ? 
Sooner ſhalt thou, a ſtranger to thy ſhape, 

Fall prone their equal: tirſt thy danger know, 
Then take the antidote the Gods beſtow. { 
The plant I give, through all the direful bower 
Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour. | 
Now hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 
The bowl ſhall ſparkle, and the banquet rife z + 
Take this, nor from the faithleſs feait abſtain, 
Far temper'd drugs and poiſons ſhall be vain, 
Soon as the itrikey her wand, and gives the word, 
Draw forth and brargifa thy refulgent ſword, 
And menace death: thoſe menaces (hall move 
Her alter'd mind to blandiſhrgent and love. 


Nor ſhun the bleſſing proffer'd to thy arms, 


Alcend her bed, and taſte ccleſtial charms : 

So ſhall thy tedious toils a reſpite find, * 

Aud thy loſt friends return to human kind. 

But ſwear her firſt by thoſe dread oaths that tie. 

The Powers below, the Bleſſed in the ſky ; | 

Leſt ts thee naked ſecret fraud be meant, 

[drew 
Thus while be ſpoke, the fovereign plant he 

Where op th' all-bearing carth unmark'd it grew, 

And ſhow'd its nature and its wonderous power: 

Black was the root, but milky-white the flower; 

Moly the name, to mortals hard to find, 

But all is eaſy to th' ztherial kind. | 

This Hermes gave; then, gliding of the glade, 

Shet to Olympus from the woodland ſhade. 
While, full of thought, revolving fates to come, 

I ſpeed my paſſage to th' enchanted dome: 

Arriv'd, before the luity gates I ſtay'd ; : 

The lofty gates the Goddeſs wide.diſplay'd : 

She leads before, and to the feaſt invites: 

I follow ſadly to the magic rites. 

Radiant with ſtarry ſtuds, a filver ſeat 

Receiv'd my limbs; a footitool eas'd my feet. 


She mix'd the potion, fraudulent of ſoul ; 


The poiſon mantled in the golden bowl. 

I took, and quaft'd it, confident in Heaven: 

Then wav'd the wand, and then the word was gi. 

Hence to thy fellows !. (dreadful ſhe began) (ven, 

Go, be x. beaſt !..-I heard, and yet was man. 
Then ſudden, whirling, like a waving flame, 

My beamy faulchion, I aſſault the dame. 

Struck with unuſual fear, ſhe trembling cries, 

She faints, ſhe falls; the lifts her weeping eyes. 
What art thou? ſay ! from whence, from whom 

you came? 


Oh more than human ! tell thy race, thy name. 


Amazing ſtrength theſe poiſons to ſuſtain ! 

Nor-mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 

Or art thou he? the man to come (foretold 

By Hermes powerful with the wand of gold) 

The man from Troy, who. wander'd ocean round 

The man for wiidom's various arts-renown'd, 

Ulyſſes? oh ! thy threatening fury ceaſe, [peace; 

Sheath thy bright ſword, and join our hands in 

Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, 

And love, and love- born confidence, be thine. 
And how, dread Circe ! (furious i rejoin) 

confidence, he mine 3 - 
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Beneath thy eharms when my companions groan, 
Transform'd to beaſts, with accents not their own. 
O thou of fraudſul heart! ſhall I be led 

To ſhare thy feaſt-rites, or aſcend thy bed: 

That; all unarm'd, thy vengeance may have vent. 
And magic bind me, cold and impotent! 
Celeſtial as thou art, yet ſtand denied ; 

Or ſwear that oath by which the Gods are'tied, 
Swear, in thy ſoul no latent frauds remain, 
Swear by the vow which never can be vain. 

The Goddeſs ſwore: then ſeiz'd my hand, and 
To the ſweet tranſports of the genial bed. [led 
Miniſtrant to their queen, with buſy care 
Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare; 
Nymphs ſprung from fountains, or from ſhady 

woods, 
Or the fair offspring of the ſacred floods. 
One ver the couches painted carpets threw, 
Whoſe purple luſtre glow'd againſt the view : 
White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 
The filver ſtands with golden flaſkets grac'd 
With dulcet beverage this the beaker crown'd, 
Fair in the midſt, with gilded cups around: 
That in the tripod o'er the kindled pile 
The water powers; the bubbling waters boil ; 
An ample vale receives the ſmoking wave; 
And, in the bath prepar'd, my limbs I lave : 
Re viving ſweets repair the mind's decay, 
And take the paintul ſenſe of toil away. 
A veſt and tunic o'er me next ſhe threw, 
Freſh from the bath, and dropping balmy dew ; 
Then led and plac'd me on the ſovereign ſeat, 
With carpets ſpread ; a footſtool at my feet. 
The golden ewer a nymph obſequious brings, 
Repliniſi d from the cool tranſlucent ſprings : 
With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 
A ſilver laver of capacious Fe. 
I waſh'd. The table in fair order ſpread, 
They heap the glittering caniſters with bread |! 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, 
Of choiceſt ſort and favour, rich repaſt 
Circe in vain invites the feaſt to ſhare : 
| Abſent I ponder, and abſorb in care : 
While ſcenes of woe roſe anxious in my breaſt, 
The queen beheld me, and thoſe words addreſt: 

Why iis Ulyſſes filent and apart, 

Some hoard oi grief cloſe-harbour'd at his heart? 
Untouch'd before thee ſtands the cates divine, 
Aud unregarded laughs the roſy wine. 

Can yet a doubt or any dread remain, 

When ſworn that oath which never can be vain? 

I anſwer'd : Goddeſs ! huinan is thy breaſt, 
By juſtice ſway'd, by tender pity preſt : | 
Ill nts it me, whoſe friends ate ſunk to beaſts, 

To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feaſts. 

Me would'ſt thou pleaſe ? For them thy cares em- 
And them to me reſtore, and me to joy. [ploy, 
With chat ſhe parted; in her potent hand 
She bore the virtue of the magic wand. 
Then baſtening to the ſties, ſet wide the door, 
Urg'd forth, and drove the briſtly herd before; 
Unweildy, out they ruſh'd with general cry, 
Enormous beaſts diſlioneſt to the eye. | 

Now touch'd by counter charts, they change 
And ſtand majeſtic, and recall'd to men. lagain, 
Thoſe hairs, of late that briſtled every part, | 
Fall of; miraculous effect of art! 


— 
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Till all the form in full proportion riſe, 

More young, more large, more graceful to my 
They ſaw, they knew me, and with eager pace 
Clung to their maſter in a long embrace: 
Sad, pleaſing fight ! with tears each eye ran or, 
And ſobs of joy re-echoed through the bower; 
Ev'n Circe wept, her adamantine heart 

Felt pity enter, and ſuſtain'd her part. 

Son of Laertes !' (then the queen began) 
Oh much-enduring, much-experienc'd man! 
Haſte to thy veſſel on the ſea · beat ſhore, 
Unload thy treaſures, and the galley moor: 
Then bring thy friends, ſecure from future 
And in our grottoes ſtow thy ſpoils and arms, 

She ſaid: obedient to her high command, 

I quit the place, and haſten to the ſtrand. 

My ſad companions on the beach I found, 
Their wiſtful eyes in floods of forrow drown'd, 
As from freth paſtures and the dewy field 
(When loaded cribs their evening banquet yiel) 
The lowing herds return; around them throng 
With leaps and bounds theirlate-impriſon'd youy, 
Ruth to their mothers with unruly joy, 

And echoing hills return the tender cry : 

So round me preſs'd, exulting at my tight, 
With cries and agonies of wild delight, 
The weeping ſailors; nor leſs fierce their joy 
Than if return'd to Ithaca from Troy. 

Ah, maſter ! ever honour'd, ever dear 
(Thele tender words on every fide I heat) 
What other joy can equal thy return ? 

Not that lov'd country for whole fight we moun! 
The ſoil that nurs'd us, and that gave us breath; 
But, ah ! relate our loſt companions death. 

I anſwer'd chearful : Haſte, your galley mor, 
And bring our treaſures and our arms alhore: 
Thoſe in yon hollow caverns let us lay; 
Then riſe, and follow where I lead the way. 
Your fellows live : believe your eyes, and come 
To taſte the joys of Circe's ſacred dome. 

With ready ſpeed the joytul crew obey: 
Alone Eurylochus perſuades their ſtay. 
Whither (he cry'd) ah! whither will ye run: 
Seek ye to meet thoſe evils ye mould flun? 
Will you the terrors of the dome explore, 

In ſwine to grovel, or in lions roar, 

Or wolf-like how], away the midnight hour 
In dreadful watch around the magic bowcr? 
Remember Cyclop, and his bloody deed; 

The leader's raſhneſs made the ſoldiers bleed. 

I heard incens'd, and firſt revolv'd to tpeed 
My fying faulchion at the rebels head. . 
Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound, 
This hand had Hretch'd him breathleſs on tit 

ground. 5; 
But all at once my interpoſing train 
For mercy pleaded nor could plead in vain. 
Leave here the man who dares his prince deſert, 
Leave to repentance and his own 1ad heart, 
To gnard the ſhip... Seek we the ſacred ſhades 
Of Circe's palace, where Ulyiles leads. 

This with one voice deelar'd, the riſing train 
Left the black veſſel by the murmuring main. 
Shame touch'd Eurylochus's alter'd breaft, 

He fear'd my threats, and follow'd with thereſt, 

Mean while the Goddeſs, with indulgent carts 

And ſocial joys, the late transform'd repairs; 
| 1 x 
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The bath, the feaſt, their fainting ſoul renews; 
Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy dews: 
Brightening with joy their eager eyes behold 
Fach other's face, and each his ſtory told; 
Then guſhing tears the narrative confound, 
and with their ſobs the vaulted roofs reſound. 
When- huſh'd their paſſion, thus the Goddeſs 
Ulyſſes, taught by labours to be wile, [cries : 
Let this ſhort memory of grief ſuffice, 
To me are known the various woes ye bore, 
In ſtorms by ſea, in perils on the ſhore ; 
Forget whatever was in Fortune's power, 
and ſhare the pleaſures of this genial hour. 
duch be your minds as ere ye left your coaſt, 
Or learn'd to ſorrow for a country lot. 
Exiles and wanderers now, where-e'er ye go 

oo faithful memory renews your woe; 
The cauſe remov'd, habitual griefs remain, 
and the ſoul ſaddens by the ute of pain. 

Her kind entreaty mov'd the general breaſt ; 


. ir'd with long toil, we willing ſunk to reſt. 
on e ply d the bowl we crown'd 
d your e ply'd the banquet, an | 
ara the full circle of the year came round. 
But when the ſeaſons, following in their train, 
Brought back the months, the days, and hours 
| ks from a lethargy at once they riſe, ſagain ; 
. ad urge their chief with animating cries : 
"I k this, Ulyſſes, our inglorious lot? 


nd is the name of Ithaca forgot ? 
hall never the dear land in proſpect riſe, 
rthe lov'd palace glitter in our eyes? 
Melting I beard ; yet till the ſun's decline 


th: WF 010ng'd the feaft, and quaff*d the roſy wine: 
neat Wat when the ſhades came on at evening hour, 
ad all Jay lumbering in the duſky bower ; 
. * came a ſuppliant to fair Circe's bed, | 
__ de tender moment ſciz'd, and thus I ſaid : 
Be mindful, Goddeſs, of thy promiſe made; 
* luſt ſad Ulyſſes ever be delay'd ? 
cone Wound their lord my ſad companions mourn, 
the ach breaſt beats homeward, anxious to return: 
t but a moment parted from thy eyes, 
heir tears flow round me, and my heart complies. 
__ Go then, (ſhe cry'd) ah, go! yet think, not I, 
= lot Circe, but the Fates, your wiſh deny. 
b, hope not yet to breathe thy native air! 
r other journey firſt demands thy care; 
* , »tread th* uncomfortable paths beneath, 
* nd view the realms of darkneſs and of death. 
_ here ſeek the Theban bard, depriv'd of fight ; 
4 chin, irradiate with prophetic light; 
= 0 whom Perſephone, cntire ard whole, 
are to retain th* unſeparated ſoul : 
th be reſt are forms, of empty æther made; 
ay bpaſſive ſemblance, and a flitting ſhade. 
Struck at the word, my very heart was dead: 
enfive I fate ; my tears bedew'd the bed; 
0 hate the light and life my ſoul begun, 
efert, ud faw that all was grief beneath the ſun. 
t, mpos'd at ſength, the guſhing tears ſuppreſt, 
ades Wind my toſt limbs now weary'd into reſt: 
ow mall I tread (I cry'd) ab, Circe ! ſay, 
cram de dark deſcent, and who ſhall guide the way ? 
am. n living eyes behold the realms below ? 
at bark to waft me, and what wind to blow ? 
ereſt Thy fated road (the magic power reply'd) 
wh nze Ulyſſes! afks no mortal guide. 
3; 
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Rear but the maſt, the ſpacious ſail diſplay, 
The northern winds ſhall wing thee on thy way. 
Soon ſlialt thou reach old Ocean's utmoſt ends, 
Where to the main the ſhelving ſhore deſcends ; 
The barren trees of Proſerpine's black woods, 
Poplars and willows trembling o'er the floods: 
There fix thy veſſel in the lonely bay, 
And enter there the kingdoms void of day: 
Where Phlegeton's loud torrents, ruſhing down, 
Hiſs in the flaming gulf of Acheron ; | 
And where, ſlow- rolling from the Stygian bed, 
Cocytus' lamentable waters ſpread : 
Where the dark rocks o'erhang th' infernal lake, 
And mingling ſtreams eternal murmurs make. 
Firſt draw thy faulchion, and on every fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide: 
To all the ſhades around libations pour, 
And o'er th' ingredients ſtrow the hallow'd 
flour: 
New wine and milk, with honey temper'd, bring; 
And living waters from the eryſtal ſpring. 
Then the wan ſhades and feeble gho'its implore, 
With promis'd offerings on thy native ſhore ; 
A barren cow, the ſtatelieſt of the iſle, 
And, heap'd with various wealth, a blazing pile ; 
Theſe to the reſt ; but to the ſeer mutt bleed 
A table ram, the pride of all thy breed. 
Theſe ſolemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the phantom-nations of the dead; 
Be next thy care the ſable ſheep to place 
Full o'er the pit, and hell-ward turn their face: 
But from th' infernal rite thine eye withdraw, 
And back to Ocean glance with reverend awe. 
Sudden ſhall ſkim along the duſky glades 
Thin airy ſhoals, and viſionary ſhades. 
Then give command the ſacrifice to haſte, 
Let the ſlay'd victims in tie flame be caſt, 
And facred vows and myſtic ſong apply'd 
To griſly Pluto and his gloomy bride. 
Wide o'er the pool, thy faulchion wav'd around 
Shall drive the ſpectres from forbidden ground: 
The ſacred draught ſhall all the dead forbear, 
Till awful from the ſhades ariſe the ſeer. 
Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, | 
The turns of all thy future fate, diſplay, | 
Thy pilgrimage to come, and remnant of thy 
q * 


ay. 
So ſpeaking, from the ruddy orient ſhone 
The morn, conſpicuous on her golden throne, 
The Goddeſs with a radiant tunic dreſs'd 
My limbs, and o'er me caſt a filken veſt. 
Long flowing robes of pureſt white array 
The nymph, that added luſtre to the day: 
A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold ; 
Her waiſt was circled with a zone of gold. 
Forth iſſuing then, from place to place I flew ; 


} Rouze man by man, and animate my crew. 


Riſe, rife, my mates! 'tis Circe gives command: 
Our journey calls us; haſte, and quit the land. 
All rite and follow, yet depart not all, 

For Fate decreed one wretched man to fall. 

A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam'd, 
Not much for ſenſe, not much for courage fam'd: 
The youngeſt of our band, a vulgar ſoul, 

Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 
He, hot and careleſs, on a turret's height 


With fleep repair'd the long debzuch of night : 
O i 
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The ſadden tumult ftirr'd him where he lay, 

And down he haſten'd, but forget the way; 

Full endlong from the roof the ſleeper fell, 

And ſnapp'd the ſpinal joint, and wak'd in hell. 
The reft cr:wd round me with an eager look; 

1 met them with a ſigh, and thus beſpoke: 

Already, friends! ye think your toils are o'er, 

Your hopes already touch your native ſhore : 

Alas! far otherwiſe the nymph declares, - 

Far other journey firſt demands our cares; 

To tread th! uncomfortable paths beneath, 

The dreary realms of darkneſs and of death: 

To ſeek Tirefias' awful ſhade below, : 

And thence our fortunes and our fates to know. 


vor- 
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My ſad companions beard in deep deſpait, 
| Frantic they tore their manly growth of hair; 
To earth they fell; the tears began to rain; 
But tears in mortal miſeries are vain. 

Sadly they far'd along the ſea-beat ſhore ; 
Still heav'd their hearts, and (till their eyes oy 
o'er. 57 

The ready victims at our bark we found, 
The ſable ewe and ram, together bound, 

For ſwift as thought the Goddeſs had been 
And thence had glided view leſs as the air: 
The paths of Gods what mortal can ſuryey ? 
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The Deſcent into Hell. 


Ulyſſes continues bis narration, How he arrived at the land of the Cimmerians, and what ceremong 
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he performed to invoke the dead. The 'manner'of his deſcent, and the apparition of the ſhades 
his converſation with Elpenor, and with Tireſias, who informs him in a prophetic manner of ky 
fortunes to come. He meets his mother Anticlea, from whom he learns the ſtate of his fang 
He ſees the ſhades of the ancient heroines, afterwards of the heroes, and converſes in particuly 
with Agamemnon and Achilles. Ajax keeps at a ſullen diſtance, and diſdains to anſwer him, 


then beholds Tityus, Tantalus, Siſyphus, Hercules; till he is deterred from further curioſity by ty 
apparition of horrid ſpectres, and the cries of the wicked in torments. "> oth 


Now to the ſhores we bend, a mournful train, 
Climb the tall bark, and launch into the main : 
At once the maſt we rear, at once unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind: 

en pale and penſive ſtand, with cares oppreſt, 
And ſolemn horror ſaddens every breaſt. 


A frethening breeze the * Magie Power ſupplied, | 


While the wing'd veſſel flew along the tide; * 

Our oars we ſhipp'd: all day the ſwelling ſails 

Full from the guiding pilot catch'd the gales. 
No funk the ſun from his atrial height,” - 

And o'er the ſhaded billows ruſh'd the night: 

When lo! we reach'd old Ocean's utmoſt bounds, 

Where rocks control his waves with ever-during 
ere n e = 

There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 

The duſky nation of Cimmeria dwells; 

The ſun ne*er views th* uncomfortable ſeats, 

When radiant he advances, or retreats : 

Unhappy race! whom endleſs night invades, 

Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in 


RE 


Diſbark the ſheep, an offering to the Gods; 
And, hell-ward bending, o'er the beach deſcry 
The doleſome paſſage to th* infernal ſky. © 
The victims, vow'd to each Tartarean Power, 

_Furyluchus and Perimedes bore. 

Here open'd hell, all hell I here implor'd, - 

And from the ſcabbard drew the ſhining ſword ; 
5 ; 0% * Circe. ; 9 0 . . ö 
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The ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abodes ; © 


And, trenching the black earth on every fide, 
A cayern form'd, a cubit long and wide. 
New wine, with honey-temper'd milk, we big 
Then living waters from the cryſtal ſpring; 
O'er theſe was ſtrew'd the conſecrated flour, 
And on the ſurface ſhone the holy ſtore, 
Now the wan ſhades we hail, th' infernal Goh 
To ſpeed our courſe, and watt us o'er the fluub; 
So ſhall a barren heifer ſrom the ſtall 
Beneath the knife upon your altars fall; 
So in our palace, at our ſafe return, 
| Rich with unnumber'd gifts the pile ſhall bum; 
So thall a ram the largeſt of the breed, | 
Black as theſe regions, to Tireſias bleed. 
Thus ſolemn rites aud holy vows we paid 
To all the phantom-nations of the dead, 
Then dy'd the ſheep; a purple torrent flow'd, 
And all the caverns ſmok*d with ſtreaming blu 
When, lo! appear'd lon the duſky coalls, 
Thin, airy ſhoals of viſionary ghoſts ; 
Fair, penſive youths, and ſoft enamour'd maid; 
And wither'd elders, pale and wrinkled ſhades; 
Ghaſtly with wounds the forms of warriors fla 
Stalk'd with' majeſtic port, a martial train: 
| Theſe, and a thouſand more ſwarm'd o'er t 


| ground, | 

And all their dire aſſembly ſhriek'd around. 
Aſtoniſh'd at the fight, aghaſt I ſtood, 
And a cold fear ran ſhivering through my blodl; 
Straight I command the ſacrifice to haſle, 


3 the day 'd victims to the flame: ate c. 
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ad mutter d yows, and myſtic ſong applied | 
To grilly Pluto, and his gloomy bri le. 

Nou ſwift I wave my faulchion o'er the blood; 
guck ſtarted tl e pale throngs, and trembling ſtood. 

2 ound the black trench the gore untaſted flows, 
ill awful from the ſhades Tirefias roſe. 

There wandering through the gloom I firſt ſur. 


vey'd, 
New to - realms of death, Elpenor's ſhade : 
His cold remains all naked to the ky ; 
diſtant ſhores unwept, unburied lie. 
Sad at the fight I ſtand, deep fix d in woe, 
And ere I ſpoke the tears began to flow : 
0 ſay what angry power Elpenor led 
o glide in ſhades, and wander with the dead? 
How could thy ſoul, by realms and ſeas disjoin'd, 
Out-fly the nimble ſail, and leave the lagging 
wind? 


The ghoſt replied: To hell my doom I owe, 
Dæmons accurſt, dire miniſters of woe # 
My feet, through wine unfaithſul to their weight, 
Yetray'd me tumbling from a towery height, 
Staggering I reel'd, and asI reel'd I fell, 

Lux d the neck- joint -my ſoul deſcends to hell. 

But lend me aid, I now conjure thee lend, 

By the ſoft tie and ſacred name of friend ! 

By thy fond conſort ! by thy father's cares! 

By lov'd Telemachus's blooming years ! 

For well I know that ſoon the heavenly Powers 

Will give thee back to day, and Circe's ſhores : 

There pious on my cold remains attend, 

There call to mind thy poor departed friend. 

The tribute of a tear 1s all I crave, 

And the poſſeſſion of a peaceful grave. 

But if, unheard, in vain compaſſion plead, 

Kevere the Gods, the Gods avenge the dead! 

A tomb along the watery margin raiſe, 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 

To thew poſterity Elpenor was. 

There high in air, memorial of my name, 

Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 

Io whom with tears: Theſe rites, O mournful 
" ſhade, 

Due to thy ghoſt, ſhall to thy ghoſt be paid. 

Still as I ſpoke, the phantom ſeem'd to moan, 
Tear follow'd tear, and groan ſucceeded groan. 
But, as my waving ſword the blood ſurrounds, 
The ſhade withdrew, and mutter'd empty iounds. 

There as the wondrous viſions I ſfurvey'd, 
All pale aſcends my royal mother's ſhade : ' 
A queen, to Troy ſhe ſaw our legions pats; 
Now a thin form is all Anticlea was! 
Struck at the fight, I melt with filial woe, 
And down my cheek the pious forrows flow, 
Yet as I ſhook my faulchion v'er the blood, 
Regardleſs of her ſon the parent ſtood. | 

When lo! the mighty Theban I behold; 
To guide his ſteps he bore a ſtaff of gold; 
Awtul he trod! majeſtic was his look! 

And from his holy lips theſe accents broke: 

Why, mortal,' wandereſt thou from cheerful 


ay, 
To tread the downward, melancboly way ? 
What angry Gods to theſe dark regions led 
Thee yet alive, companion of the dead? 
But ſheath thy poignard, while my tongue relates 
Fieaver's Kediaſt purpole, and thy future fates. 
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While yet he ſpoke, the Prophet I obey'd, 

And in ade feabbard plung'd the glittering blade ⁊ 

Eager he quaff d the gore, and then expreſt 1 

Dark things to come, the counſels of his breaſt 
Weary of light, Ulyſſes here explores | 

A proſperous voyage to his native ſhores ; 

But know---by me unerring Fates diſcloſe 


: 
New trains of dangers, and new ſcenes of woes; 
I ſee! I ſee thy bark by Neptune toſt, a 
For injur'd Cyclop, and his eye-ball loſt! | 
If Heaven thou pleaſe, and how to pleaſe attend h 
Where on 'Irinacrian rocks the ocean roars, - 
Grage numerous herds along the verdant ſhiores; 
The herds are ſacred to the God of Day, 
Who all ſurveys with his extenſive eye 
Above, below, on earth, and in the ſky ! 

gates 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy ſails : 
But, if his herds ye ſeize, beneath the waves 
I ſee thy friends o'erwhelm'd in liquid graves b. 
Ulyſſes at his country ſcarce arrives! ; 
Strangers thy guides ! nor there thy labours 
New toes ariſe, domeſtic ills attend! 
And lordly gluttons riot in thy court ! 
But vengeance haſtes amain ! Theſe eyes beh 
The deathful ſcene, princes on princes roll'd ! 
Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, 
Or ſaw gay veſſel tem the watery plain, 
A painted wonder flying on the main ! 
A ſhepherd meeting thee, the oar ſurveys, 
And names a van: there fix it on the plain, 
To calm the God that holds the watery reign ;' 
A bull, a ram, a boar; and hail the Ocean-King. 
But, home return'd, to each æthereal power 
Slay the due victim in the genial hour: 
And ſteal thyſelf from life by flow decays ; 
Unknown to pain, in age reſign thy breath, 
When late ſtern Neptune points the ſhaft with 
To the dark grave retiring as to reſt, 
Thy people blefling, by thy people bleſt ! 

Unerring truths, O man, my lips relate; 

To whom unmov'd: If this the Gods prepare; 2 
What Heaven ordains, the wiſe with courage bear. 
But ſay, why yonder on the lonely ſtrands, 

Why to the ground ſhe bends her downcaſt eye? 
Why is ſhe ſilent, while her ſon is nigh ? 

The latent cauſe, O ſacred ſeer, reveal! 

Know, to the ſpectres, that thy beverage taſte, | 
The ſcenes of life recur, and actious paſt: 

They, feal'd with truth, return the ſure reply; 

The pbantom-prophet ceas'd, and ſunk from 

To the black palace of eternal night. [fight 
Still in the dark abodes of death I ſtood, 


| 


Yet to thy woes the Gods decree an end, 
Though hunger preſs, yet fly the dangerous pre a 
Rob not the God ; and ſo propitious 
The direful wreck Ulyſſes ſcarce ſurvives ! 
end. 
There foul adulterers to thy bride reſort, 
That done, a people far from ſea explore, 
Bear on thy back an oar : with ſtrange amaze 
A three-fold offering to his altar bring, 
So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 
death: 
This is thy life to come, and this is fate. 
Unmindful of her ſon, Anticlea ſtands? 
Nor this, replies the ſeer, will I conceal. 
The reſt, repell'd, a train oblivious fly. 
| When uvar Axticlea muv'd, and drank the blood. 


, 
ail 
Straight all the mother in her ſoul awakes, 
And, owning her Ulyſſes, thus ſhe ſpeaks : 
Com'ſt thou, my ſon, alive, to realms beneath, 
The doleſome realms of darkneſs and of death: 
Com'it thou alive from pure, #thereal day? 
Dire is the region, diſmal is the way! 
Here lakes profound, there floods oppoſe their 
| waves, 
There the wide ſea with all his billows raves ! 
Or (lince to duſt prond Troy ſubmits her towers) 
Com'ſt thou a wanderer from the Phrygian ſhores ? 
Or ſay, fince honour call'd thee to the field, 
Haſt thou thy Ithaca, thy bride beheld ; 
Source of my life, I cry'd, from earth I fly, 
To ſeek Tirelias in the nether ſky, | 
To learn my doom; for, toft from woe to woe, 
In every land Ulyfles finds a foe : 
Nor have theſe eyes beheld my native ſhores, 
Since in the duſt proud Troy ſubmits her towers. 
But, when thy ſoul from her ſweet manſion fled, 
Say what diſtemper gave thee to the dead? 
Has life's fair lamp declin'd by flow decays, 
Or ſwift expir'd it in a ſudden blaze? 
Say it my fire, good old Laertes, lives ? 
If yet Telemachus, my ſon, ſurvives ? 
Say by his rule is my dominion aw'd, 
Or crulh'd by traitors with an iron rod? 
Say if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt ; 
Though tempted, chaſte, and obſtinately juſt ! 
Or it no more her abſent lord ſhe wails, 
But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails? 
Thus I, and thus the parent-ſhade returns: 
Thee, ever thee, thy faithful conſort mourns : 
Whether the night deſcends, or day prevails, 
Thee ſhe by night, and thee by day bewails, 
Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys ; 
In ſacred groves celeſtial rites he pays, 
And ſhares the banquet in ſuperior ſtate, 
Grac'd with ſuch honours as become the great. 
Thy fire in ſolitude foments his care : 
The court is joyleſs, for thou art not there! 
No coſtly carpets raiſe his hoary head, 
No rich embroidery ſhines to grace his bed : 
Ev'n when keen wigter freezes in the fkies, 
Rank'd with his flaves, on earth the monarch lies: 
Deep are his fighs, his viſage pale, his dreſs 
The garb of woe, and hahit of diſtreſs. 
And when the autumn takes his armual round, 
The leaty honours ſcattering on the ground; 
Regardleſs of his years, abroad he lies, 
His bed the leaves, his canopy the ſkies. 
Thus cares on cares his painful days conſume, 
And bow his age with ſorrow to the tomb 
For thee, my ſon, I wept my life away; 
For thee through hell's eternal dungeons ſtray ; 
Nor came my fate by lingering pains and flow, 
Nor bent the filver-ſhafted Queen her bow ; 
. No dire diſeaſe bereav'd me ot my breath ; 
Thou, thou, my ſon, wert my diſeaſe and death; 
Unkindly with my love my {on conſpir'd, 
For thee 1 liv'd, for abſent thee expir'd. 
Thrice in my arms I ſtrove ker ſhade to bind, 
Thrice through my arms ſhe ſlipp'd like empty 
wind, | 1 
Or dreams, the vain illufions of the mind. 
Wild with deſpair, I ſhed a copious tide 


To point them to the arduous paths of fame; 
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Fly'ſt thou, lov'd ſhade, while I thus fy 


mourn ? Uh 
Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn ! ho 
Is it, ye powers that ſmile at human harms! n 
Too great a bleſs to weep within her arms? 

Or has hell's Queen an empty image ſent, Thet 
That wretched I might ev'n my joys lament? * 
O ſon of woe, the penſive ſhade re join id, | 

Oh moſt inur'd to grief of all mankind ! | 
'Tis not the Queen of hell who thee deceives: Th 
All, all are ſuch, when life the body leaves; ho. 
No more the ſubſtance of the man remaing, oF 
Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins; g 


Theſe the funereal flames in atoms bear, 
To wander with the wind in empty air; 
While the impaſſi ve ſoul reluctant flies, 
Like a vain dream to theſe infernal ſkies, 
But from the dark dominions ſpeed thy way, 
And climb the ſteep aſcent to upper day; 


To thy chaſte bride the wondrous {tory tell, + 
The woes, the horrors, and the laws of hell, " Jof 

Thus while ſhe ſpoke, in ſwarms hell's Emi AY, — 

brin 

Daughters 40 wives of heroes and of kings; 5 11 
Thick and more thick they gather round the blog * 
Ghoft throng'd on ghoſt (a dire aſſembly) food! w7 
Dauntleſs my ſword I ſeize : the airy crew, as 
Swift as it flaſh'd along the gloom, withdrew: \ ow 


Then ſhade to ſhade in mutual forms ſucceed, 
Her race recounts, and their illuſtrious deeds, 
Tyro began, whom great Salmoneus bred; 
The royal partner of fam'd Cretheus' bed. 
For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 


e pours his watery ſtore, the virgin burns; q 
— flows the gentle ſtream with wantonprid, * a 
And in ſoft mazes rolls a ſilver tide. IH 
As on his banks the maid enamour'd roves, * 
The monarch of the deep beholds and loves! The | 
In her Enipens' form and borrow'd charms, 70 hi 
The amorous God deſcends into her arms: Vhoſ 
Around, a ſpacious arch of waves he throws, we 
And high in air the liquid mountain roſe ; Vild, 


Thus in ſurrounding floods conceal'd he proves his 


The pleaſing tranſport, and completes his loves, , 

Then, ſoftly ſighing, he the fair addreſs'd, oy 
And as he ſpoke her tender hand he preſs'd: ; d pal 
Hail, happy nymph# no vulgar births are ow'd he f. 
To the prolific raptures of a God : * 
Lo! when nine times the moon renews her hom, Von þ 
Two brother heroes ſhall from thee be born; The f 


Thy early care the future worthies claim, Wit 
da t 

ence 
The d 


nd C 


But in thy breaſt th* important truth conceal, 
Nor dare the ſecret of a Gad reveal : 

For know, thou Neptune view'ſt ! and at my nod 
Earth trembles, and the waves confeſs their God, 
He added not, but mounting ſpurn'd the plain, 


Then plung'd ivto the chambers of the main. nd li 

Now in the time's full proceſs forth ſhe brings u bel 
Jove's dread vicegerents, in two future kings; ten 
O'er proud Icolos Pelias ſtretch'd his reign, The 
And godlike Neleus rul'd the Pylian plan : Tho c 


Then, fruitful, to her Cretheusꝰ royal bed 

She gallant Pheres and fam'd Zion bred : 
From the ſame fountain Amythaon roſe, 
Pleas'd with the din of war, and noble ſhout 


Cf flowing tears, and thus with ſighs reply d; 


w 


ol foes. 


hout 


There mov'd Antiope with haughty charms, 
Vko bleſt th' Almighty Thunderer in her arms: 
ence ſprung Amphion, hence brave Zethuscame, 
dunders of Thebes, and men of mighty narne; 
Though bold in open field, they yet ſurround 
The town with walls, and mound inject on mound; 
ere ramparts ſtood, there towers roſe high in air, 
aud here through ſeven wide portals ruſh'd the 

war. 
There with ſoft ſtep the fair Alemena trod, 
Tho bore Alcides to the Thundering God: 
ind Megara, who charm'd the fon of Jove, 
nd ſoften'd his ſtern foul to tender love. 
cullen and ſour with diſcontented mien 
ocaſta frown'd, th inceſtuous Theban queen ; 
lith her own ſon ſhe join'd in nuptial bands, 
tough father's blood imbrued his murderous 
hands: | 
he Gods and men the dire offence deteſt, 
he Gods with all their furies rend his breaſt; 
n lofty Thebes he wort th' imperial crown, 
| pompous wretch l accurs'd upon a throne. 
The wite ſelf-murder'd from a beam depends; 
ind her foul ſoul to blackeſt hell deſcends; 
hence to her ſon the choiceſt plagues ſhe brings, 

And his fiends haunt him with a thouſand ſtings. 

And now the beauteous Chloris I deſcry, 
lovely ſhade, Amphion's youngeſt joy! 

Vith gifts unnumber'd Neleus ſought her arms, 

'or paid too dearly for unequal'd charms ; ; 
eat in Orchomenos, in Pylos great, 
le ſway d the ſceptre with imperial ſtate. 

Three gallant ſons the joyful monarch. told, 
age Neſtor, Periclimenus the bold, 

And Chromius laſt ; but of the ſofter race, 
Dne nymph alone; a miracle of grace. 

ings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn; 

The ſire denies, and Kings rejected mourn. 

Lo him alone the beauteous prize he yields, 

Vhoſe arm ſhould raviſh from Phylacian fields 

he herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong ; 
Vild, furious berds, unconquerably ſtrong ! 
hi dares a ſeer, but nought the ſeer prevails, 

1 beauty's cauſe illuſtriouſly he fails; 

I welve moons the foe the captive youth detains 

n painful dungeons, and coercive chains; 

he foe at laſt, from durance where he lay, 

1s art revering, gave him back to day; 

Von by prophetic knowledge, to fulfil 
The ſtedfaſt purpoſe of th* Almighty will. 

With grateful port advancing now I ſpy'd 
da the fair, the godlike Tyndar's bride : 

lence Pollux ſprung, who wields with furious ſway 
The deathful gauntlet matchlets in the fray ; 
ind Caſtor glorious on th* embattled plain 

urbs the proud ſtced, reluctant to the rein: 

turus they viſit this ethereal ſky, 

nd live alternate, and alternate die : 

n hell beneath, on earth, in heaven above, 

tign the 'Twin-gods, the favourite ſons of Jove. 

There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, 

Tho charm'd the Monarch of the boundleſs main; 
ence Ephialtes, hence ſtern Otus ſprung, 

lore fierce than giants, more than giants ſtrong ; 
The earth o'erburthen'd groan'd beneath their 
weight, 


ne but Oriop e er Curpaſs'd their height: 
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The wonderous youths had ſcarce nine winters told, 
When high in air, tremendous to behold, 

N:ue ells aloft they rear'd their towering head, 
And full nine cubits broad their ſhoulders ſpread. 
Proud of their ſtrength and more than mortal fize, 
The Gods they challenge, and affect the ſkies : 
Heav'd on Olympus tottering Offa ſtood ; | 
On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood : 

Such were they youths! had they to manhood 


rown, 
Almighty Jove had trembled on his throne. 
But, ere the harveſt of the beard began 
To briſtle on the chin, and promiſe man, 
His ſhafts Apolloaim'd ; at once they found, 
And ſtretch the giant-aSnſters o'er the ground. 

There mournful Phædra with ſed Procris moves, 
Both beauteous ſhades, both hapleſs in their laves ; 
And near them walk'd, with ſolemn pace and flow, 
Sad Ariadne, partner of their woe; - 

The royal Minos Ariadne bred, 

She Theſeus lov'd; from Crete with Theſeus fled ; 
Swift to the Dian iſle the hero flies, | 
And tow'rds his Athens bears the lovely prize ; 
There Bacchus with fierce rage Diana fires, 
The Goddeſs aims her ſhaft, the nymph expires, 

There Clymene and Mera I behold ; 

There Eriphyie weeps, who looſely ſold | ; 
Her lord, her honour, for the luſt of gold. 

But ſhould I all recount, the night would fail, 
Unequal to the melancholy tale : 

And all-compoſing reſt my nature craves, 

Here in the court, or yonder on the waves; 

In yeu I truſt, and in the heavenly powers, 

To land Ulyfles on his native ſhores. 

He ceas'd : but left ſo charming on their ear 
His voice, that liſtening ſtill they ſeemꝰd to hear. 
Till, rifing up, Arete ſilence broke, 92 
Stretch'd out her ſnowy hand, and thus ſhe ſpoke: 

What wonderous man Heaven ſends us in our 

ueſt 

Through all his woes the hero ſhines conſeſt; 
His comely port, his ample frame, expreis 
A manly air, majeſtic in diſtreſs. 
He, as my gueſt, is my peculiar care, 
You ſhare the pleaſure, then in bounty ſhare ; 
To worth in milery a reverence pay, 
And with a generous hand reward his ſtay ; 
For, ſince kind Heaven with wealth our realm 

has Bleſt, . 
Give it to Heaven, by aiding the diſtreſt. 

Then ſage Echeneus, whoſe grave reverend brow 
The hand of time had filver'd o'er with ſnow, 
Mature in wiſdom roſe : Your words, he cries, 
Demand obedience, for your words are wiſe. 

But let our king direct the glorious way 
To generous act; our part is to obey. [ply'd) 

While life informs theſe limbs, (the king re- 
Well to deſerve be all my cares employ'd: © 
But here this night the royal gueſt detain, 

Till the ſun flames along th' ethereal plain: 

Be it my taſk to ſend with ample ſtores 

The ſtranger from our hoſpitable ſhores : 

Tread you my ſteps ! *Tis mine to lead the race, 

The firſt in glory as the firſt in place. WE 

To whom the prince: This night with joy I 

ſtay, . 

O, monarch great in virtue as in ſway ; 


If thou the circling year my ſtay control, 

To raiſe a bounty noble as thy ſoul; 
The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native ſhores; 
Then oy my realms due homage would be paid ; 
For wealthy kings are loyally obey'd ! 

O king ! for ſuch thyu art, and ſure thy blood 
Through veins (he cryd) of royal fathers flow'd ; 
Vnlike thoſe vagrants who on falſehood live, 
Skill'd in ſmootk tales, and artful to deceive ; 
Thy better ſoul abhors the liar's part, 
Wiſe is thy voice, and noble is thy heart; 
Thy words like muſic every breaſt control, 
Steal through the ear, and win upon the ſoul 
Soft, as ſome ſong divine, thy ſtory flows, 


H 


Nor better could the Muſe record thy woes. 


But ſay, upon the dark and diſmal coaſt, 
Saw'ſt thou the worthies of the Grecian hoſt ? 
The godlike leaders who, in battle flain, 
Fell before Troy, and nobly preſt the plain? 
And, lo! a length of night behind remains, 
The evening ſtars ſtill mount th* æthereal plains. 
Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee tell, 
Thy woes on earth, the wondrous (ſcenes in hell, 
Till in the vault of heaven the ſtars decay, 
And the ſky reddens with the riſing day. 

O worthy of the power the Gods aſſign'd, 

( Ulyſſes thus replies) a king in mind 2 
Since yet the early hour of night allows 
Time for diſcourſe, and time for ſoft repoſe, 

If ſcenes of miſery can entertain, 
Woes I unfold, of woes a diſmal train. 
Prepare to hear of murther and of blood: 
Of godlike heroes who uninjur d ſtood 
Amidſt a war of ſpears in foreign lands, 
Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands. 

* 1 888 Proſerpine to heli's black 


The heroine ſhades ; they vanquiſh'd at her call. 
When, lo! advanc'd the forms of heroes lain 
By ſtern Ægyſthus, a majeſtic train; { 

And high above the reſt, Atrides preſt the plain. 
He quaff'd the gore: and ſtraight his ſoldier 

e a 2 1 

And from his eyes pour'd down the tender dew ; 
His arms he ſtretch'd; his arms the touch deceive, 
Nor in the fond embrace, embraces give : ; 
His ſubſtance vaniſh'd, and his ſtrength decay d, 
Now all Atrides is an empty ſhade. "7 
MNov'd at the fight, I for a ſpace refign'd, 

To ſoft affliction all my manly mind ; | 

At laſt with tears—O what relentleſs doom, 
Imperial phantom, bow'd thee to the tomb? 
Say while the ſea, and while the tempeſt raves, 
Has Fate oppreſs'd thee in the roaring waves, 
Or nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dire alarms | 
Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms? 

The ghoſt returns : O chief of human-kind 

For active courage and a patient mind; 

Nor while the ſea, nor while the tempeſt raves, 
Has Fate oppreſs'd me on the roaring waves! 
Nor nobly ſeiz'd me in the dire alarms | 
Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms. 
Stabb'd by a murderous hand Atrides dy'd, 

A foul adulterer, and a faithleſs bride; 

Ev'n in my mirth and at the friendly feaſt, 

Oer the full bowl, the traitor ſtabb'd his gueſt 3 


| 
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— 
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Thus by the gory arm of ſlau falls 
The ſtately ox, and bleeds within the ſtalls, 
But not with me the direful murther ends, 
Theſe, theſe expir'd ! their crime, they were 
friends ! I bt] 
Thick as the boars, which ſame luxurious lor 
Kills for the feaſt, to crown the nuptial board, 
When war has thunder'd with its loudeſt 
Death thou haſt ſeen in all her ghaſtly forny; 
In duel met her, on the liſted ground, 
When hand to hand they wound return for 
Bur never have thy eyes aſtoniſh'd view'd 
So vile a deed, ſodire a ſcene of blood. 
Ev*n in the flow of joy, when now the bow] 


 Glows in our veins, and opens every ſoul, 


fil y 
We groan, we faint; with blood the . , 
And o'er the pavement floats the dreadful tide.. 
Her breaſt all gore, with lamentable cries, 
The bleeding innocent Caſſandra dies 
Then though pale death froze cold in every wi; 
ſword I ſtrive to wield, but ſtrive in vaiu; 
Nor did my traitreſs wife theſe eye-lids cloſe, 
Or decently in death my limbs compoſe. 
O woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend : (ſai 
Aad ſuch was mine! who baſely plungd be 
Thro' the fond boſom where ſhe reign'd ador'' 
Alas! J hop'd, the toils of war o'ercome, 


| To meet ſoft quiet and repoſe at home; 


Deluſive Hope . O wife, thy deeds diſgrace 
The perjur'd ſex, and blacken all the race; 
And ſhould poſterity one virtuous find, 


Name Clytemneſtra, they will curſe the kind, 


O injur'd ſhade, I cry'd, what mighty woes 


To thy imperial race from woman roſe ! 


By woman here thou tread'ſt this mournful ſtrad 
And, Greece by woman lies a deſert land. 
Warn'd by my ills beware, the ſhade replies 
Nor truſt the ſex that is ſo rarely wiſe; | 
When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, 
Unfold ſome trifle, but conceal the reſt. -' 
But in thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe, 
For thee ſhe feels fincerity of woe : 
When Troy firſt bled beneath the Grecian am 
She ſhone unrival'd with a blaze of charms; 
Thy infant ſon her fragrant boſom preſs'd, 
Hung at her knee, or wanton'd at her breaſt; 
But now the years a numerous train have ran; 


The blooming boy is ripen'd into man ; 


Thy eyes ſhall ſee him burn with noble fire, 
The fire ſhall bleſs his ſon, the ſon his ſire: 
But my Oreſtes never met theſe eyes, 
Without one look the murther'd father dies; 
Then from a wretched friend this wiſdom lean, 
Ev'n to thy queen diſguis'd, unknown, return; 
For ſince of womankind ſo. few ace juſt, 
Think all are falſe, not ev'n the faithful truſt. 
But ſay, reſides my ſon in royal port, 
In rich Orchomenus, or.Sparta's court ? 
Or ſay in Pyle ? for yet he views the light, 
Nor glides a phantom thro' the realms of night 
Then I: thy ſuit is vain, nor can I ſay 
If yet he breathes in realms of cheerful day; 
Or pale or wan beholds theſe nether ſkies; 
Truth I revere : for Wiſdom never lies. 
Thus in a tide of tears our ſorrows flow, 


And add new horror to the realms of wezy 


ODYSSEY, Buck Xl. 


Tin fide by fide along the coaſt 
Advanc'd Achilles” and Patroclus* ghoſt, 
A friendly pair ! near theſe the + Pylian ſtray'd, 
And towering Ajax, an illuſtrious ſhade ! 
War was his joy, and pleas'd with loud alarms, 
None but Pelides brighter ſhone in arms. 
Thro* the thick gloom his friend Achilles knew, 
And as he ſpeaks the tears deſcend in dew. 
com'ſt thou alive to view the Stygian bounds, 
Where the van ſpectres walk eternal rounds; 
Nor fear'it the dark and diſmal waſte to tread, 
Throng'd with pale ghoſts familiar with the dead? 
To whom with fighs : I pafs thefe dreadful gates 
To ſeek the Theban, and conſult the Fates : 
For till, diſtreſt, I rove from coaſt to coaſt, 
Loſt to my friends, and to my country loſt, 
But ſure the eye of Time beholds no name 
So bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fame; 
Alive we haiFd thee. with our guardian 
And dead, thou rul'ſt a king in theſe abodes. 
Talk not of ruling in this dolorons gloom, 
Nor think vain words (hecried) can eale my doom. 
Rather I chooſe laboriouſly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A ſlave to ſome poor hind that toils for bread ; 
Than reign the ſceptred monarch of the dead. 
But ſay, if in my ſteps my ſon proceeds, 
And emulates his godlike father's deeds ? 
If at the claſh of arms, and ſhout of foes, 
Swells his bold heart, his boſom nobly glows? 
Say, if my fire, the re vei end Peleus, reigns, 
Great in his Pthia, and his throne maintains : 
Or, weak end old, my youthful arm demands, 
To fix the ſceptre ſtedfaſt in his hands? | 
Oh might the lamp of life rekindled burn, 
And death releaſe me from the filent urn 
This arm, that thunder'd o'er the Phrygian plain, 
And ſwell'd the ground with mountains of the 
Should vindicate my injur'd father's fame, [flain, 
Cruſh the proud rebel, and aſſert his claim. 
Illuſtrious ſhade, (L cried) of Pelus' fates 
No circumſtance the voice of Fame relates: 
But hear with pleas'd attention the renown, 
The wars aud wiſdem of thy gallant ſon : 
With me from Scyros to the field of fame 
Radiant in arms the blooming hero came. 
When Greece aſſembled all her hundred ſtates, 
To ripen eounſels, and decide debates ; 
Heaven's! how he charm'd us with a flow of 
ſenſe, ; 
And won the heart with manly eloquence ! 
He firſt was ſeen of all the peers to riſe, | 
The third in wiſdom where they all were wiſe ; 
But when, to try the fortune of the day, 
Hoſt mov'd tow'rd hoſt in terrible array, 
Before the van, impatient for the fight, 
With martial port he ſtrode, and ſtern delight; 
Heaps ſtrew'd on heaps, beneath his faulchicn 
groan'd, | 
And monuments of dead deform'd the ground. 
The time would fail, ſhould I in order tell 
What foes were vanquiſh'd, and what numbers 
How, loſt thro' love, Eurypylus was ſlain, {fell : 
And round him bled his bold Cetzan train. 
To Troy no hero came of nobler line ; | 
Or if of nobler, Memnon, it was thine. 


t Antilockus, 


When Ilion in the horſe receiv'd her doom, 
And unſeen armics ambuſh'd in its womb ; 
Greece gave her latent warriors to my care, 
Twas mine on Troy to pour th' impriſon'd war t 
Then when the boldeſt boſom beat with fear, 
When the ſtern eyes of heroes dropp'd a tear; 
Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow'd, 
Fluſh'd in his cheek, or ſallied in his blood ; 
Indignant in the dark receſs he ſtands, 

Pants for the battle, and the war demands; 

His voice breath'd death, arid with a martial air 

He graſp'd his ſword, and ſhook his glittering 
ſpear, 33 . apes”, 

And when the Gods our arms with conquett 

When Troy's proud bulwarks ſmok'd upon the 

Greece to reward her ſoldier's gallant 


* 


Heap high his navy with unnumber'd ſpoils, 


Thus great in glory from the din of war 
Safe he teturn'd without one hoſtile ſcar; 
Though ſpears in iron tempeſt rain'd around, 
Yet innocent they play'd, and guiltleſs of a wound. 

te I ſpoke, the ſhade with tranſport 

glow'd, ; $7] 
Roſe in his majeſty, and nobler trod; | 
With haughty ſtalk he ſought the diſtant glades 
Ot warrior kings, and join'd th* illuſtrious ſhades. 
| Now without number ghoſt by ghoſt arole, | 
All wailing with unutterable woes. 
Alone, apart, in diſcontented mood, - 
A gloomy ſhade, the'fullen Ajax ſtood 
For ever (ad with proud diſdain he pin'd, 
And the loſt arms for ever ſtung his'mind; 
Though on the conteſt Thetis gave the laws, 
Ard Pallas, by the Trojans, judg d the cauſe. 
O why was J victorious in the ftrife ; | 
O dear-bought honour with ſo brave a life ? 
With him the ſtrength of war, the ſoldier's prides 
Our ſecond hope to great Achilles died ! 
Touch's at the fight, from tears I (carce refrain, 
And tender ſorrow thrills in every vein ; 
Penſive and ſad I ſtand, at length accoſt 
With accents mild th' inexorable ghoſt. 
Still burns thy rage ? and can brave ſouls reſent 
Ev'n after death? Relent, great ſhade, relent! 
Periſh thoſe arms which by the Gods decree 
Accurs'd our army with the loſs of thee ! 
With thee we fell; Greece wept thy hapleſs fates 
And ſhook aſtoniſh'd through her hundred ſtates; 
Not more, when great Achilles preſs'd the ground, 
And breath'd his manly ſpirit thro' the wound. 
Oh, deem thy fall not ow'd to man's decree, 
Jove hated Greece, and puniſh'd Greece in thee ! 
Turn then, oh! peaceful turn, thy wrath control, 
And calm the raging tempeſt of thy ſoul. 

While yet I ſpeak, the ſhade diſdains to ſtay, 
In filence turns, and ſullen ſtalks away. 

Touch'd at his ſour retreat, thro' deepeſt night. 
Thro' hell's black bounds I had puirſued his flight, 
And forc'd the ſtubborn ſpectre to reply; 

But wondrous viſions drew my curious eye. 
High on a throne, tremendous to behold, 
Stern Minos waves a mace of burniſh'd gold; 
Around ten thouſand thouſand ſpectres ſtand 
Thro* the wide doom of Dis, a trembling band. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rolls, 


Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls, 


There huge Orion, of portentous fize, 

Swift through the gloom a giant-hunger flies; 

A ponderous mace of braſs with direful ſway 

Aloft he whirls, to cruſh the ſavage prey ; 

Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 

Now griſly forms, ſhoot o'er the lawns of hell. 
There Lityus large and long, in fetters bound, 

O'erſpreads nine acres of infernal ground; 

Two ravenous vultures, furious for their food, 

Scream o'er the fiend, and riot in his blood, 

Inceflant gore the liver in his breaſt, {feaſt. 

Th' immortal liver grows, and gives th' immortal 

For as o'er Panope's enamel'd plains, 

Latona journey'd to the Pythian fanes, 

With haughty love th' audacious monſter trove 

To force the Goddeſs, and to rival Jove. 
There*Tantalus along the Stygian _— | 

Pours out deep groans (with groans ell re- 

ſounds) | ; 


Ev'n in the circling floods refreſhment craves, 

And pines with thirſt amidſt a ſea of waves: 

When to the water he his lip applies, | 

Back from his lip the treacherous water flies, 

Above, beneath, around his hapleſs head; 

Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage ſpread ; 

There figs ſky-dyed, a purple hue diſcloſe, 

- Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows, 

There dangling pears exalted ſcents unfold, 

And yellow apples ripen into gold; 

The fruit he ſtrives to ſeize : but blaſts ariſe, 

Toſs it on high, and whirl it to the ſkies. 

I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey'd 

A mournful viſion ! the Siſyphian ſhade ; 

With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 

The huge round Rone, reſulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes along the 

Again the reſtleſs orb his toil renews, ground. 

Duſt mounts in clouds, and ſweat deſcends in dews. 

Now I the ſtrength of Hercules hehold, 

A towering ſpectre of gigantic mould. 

A, ſhadowy form ! for high in heaven's abodes 

Himſelf reſides, a God among the Gods; 

There, in the bright aſſemblies of the ſkies, 

He nectar quaffs, and Hebe crowns his joys. 

Here hovering ghoſts, like fowl, his ſhade ſur- 
ound 
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And clang their pinions with terrific ſound ! 


POPE'S HOMER. 
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( 


: 


| The godlike Theſeus, and Perithous' ſhade ; 


They ſcream, they ſhriek ; ſad groans and diſmal 
ſounds 


Gloomy as night he ſtands, in act to throw | u 


„Th' aerial arrow from the twanging bow, ufo 
Around his breaſt a wonderous zone is roll's, ere tl 
Where woodland monſters grin in fretted gold, ere k. 


There ſullen lions ſternly ſeem to roar, 
The bear to grow), to foam the tuſky boar, 
There war and havoc and deſtruction ſtood, 
And vengeful murther red with human blood. 
Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, 
Inimitably wrought with {kill divine. 
The mighty ghoſt advanc'd with awful lock, 
And, turning his grim viſage, ſternly ſpoke: 
O exercis'd in grief! by arts retin'd ! 
© taught to bear the wrongs of baſe mankind! 
Such, ſuch was I! ſtill toſt from care to care, 
While in your world I drew the vital air! 
Ev'n I, who from the Lord of Thunders roſe, 
Bore toils and dangers, and a weight of woes; 
To a baſe monarch fill a flave confin'd, 
(The hardeſt bondage to a generous mind ? 
Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, 
And dragg'd the three-mouth'd dog to upper dz; 
Ev*n hell I conquer'd, through the friendly aid 
Of Maia's offspring and the Martial Maid. 
Thus he, nor deign'd for our reply to ſtay, 
But, turning, talk'd with giant ſtrides away, 
Curious to view the kings of ancient days, 
The mighty dead that live in endleſs praite, 
Reſolv'd I ſtand; and haply had ſurvey d 


But ſwarms of ſpectres roſe from deepeſt hell, 
With bloodleſs viſage, and with hideous yell, 


{bounds 

Stun my ſcar'd ears, and pierce hell's utmot 
No more my heart the diſmal din ſuftains, 
And my cold blood hangs ſhivering in my veins; 
Leſt Gorgon, riſing from th' infernal lakes, 
With horrors arm'd, and curls of hiſſing ſnakes, 
Should fix me, ſtiffen'd at the monftrous ſight, - 
A ſtony image, in eternal night ! 
Straight from the direful coaſt to purer air 
I ſpeed my flight, and to my mates repair. 
My mates aſcend the ſhip ; they ſtrike their oarg 
The mountains leffen, and retreat the ſhores; 
Swift o'er the waves we fly; the freſhening gals. 
Sing through the ſhrouds, and ſtretch the ſwelling 

Jails. | 


. 
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B O O K XII. 
THE ARGUMENT 


The Sirens,-Scylla, and Charybdis. 


| He relates, how, after his return from the ſhades, he was ſent by Circe on his voyage, by the coaſt df 
the Sirens, and by the Strait of Scylla and Charybdis: the manner in which he eſcaped thoſe dam. 
gers: how, being caſt on the iſland Trinacria, his companions deſtroyed the oxen of the Sun : the 
vengeance that followed; how all periſh'd by ſhipwreck except bimſelf, who, ſwimming on the 
maſt of the ſhip, arriv'd on the iſland of Calypſo. With which his relation concludes. 


ODYSSEY, Boor XII. 


us o'er the rolling ſurge the veſſel flies, 
from th' waves th* Lean hills ariſe. 

re the gay morn reſides in radiant bowers, 

ere keeps her re vels with the dancing Hours; 
lere Phoebus riſing in th* ætherial way, 

hrough heavens bright portals pours the beamy 


day. 
t once — fix our halſers on the ſand, 
It once deſcend, and preſs the deſert land; 
ere, worn and waſted, loſe our cares in ſleep, 
o the hoarſe murmurs of the rolling deep. 
Soon as the morn reſtor'd the day, we pay'd - 
pulchral honours to Elpenor's ſhade. 
ow by the axe the ruſhing foreſt bends, 
ad the huge pile along the ſhore aſcends. 
ound we ſtand a melancholy train, 
\nd a loud groan re- echoes from the main. 

ierce o'er the pyre, by fanning breezes ſpread, 
he hungry flame devours the filent dead. 

\ cifing tomb, the ſilent dead to grace, ' 6 
at by the roarings of the main we place; 

be riſing tomb a lofty column bore, 
nd high above it roſe the tapering oar. 

Mean time the 4 Goddeſs our return ſurvey'd 
rom the pale ghoſts, and hell's tremendous ſhade. 
wift ſhe deſcends: A train of nymphs divine 
tear the rich viands and the generous wine: 

n act to ſpeak the + Power of Magic ſtands, 

Lad graceful thus accoſts the liſtening bands: 

0 ſons of woe! decreed by adverſe fates 

live to paſs through hell's eternal gates ! 

l, ſoon or late, are doom'd that path to tread; 

lore wretched you ! twice number'd with the 
dead ! 

his day adjourn your cares, exalt your ſouls, 

dulge the taſte, and drain the-ſparkling bowls: 

nd when the morn unveils her ſaffron ray, 


pread your broad ſails, and plough the liquid 


way; 

o! T this night, your faithful guide, explain 
Tour woes by land, your dangers on the main. 

The Goddeſs ſpoke: in feafts we waſte the day, 
[ill Phoebus downward plung'd his burning ray; 
Then ſable night aſcends, and balmy reſt 
deals every eye, and calms the troubled breaſt. 
Then curious ſhe commands me to relate 
The dreadful ſcenes of Pluto's dreary ſtate ; 
dhe ſat in filence while the tale I tell, 

The wondrous viſions, and the laws of hell. 

Then thus : The lot of man the Gods difpoſe ; 

heſe ills are paſt : now hear thy future woes. 

prince, attend! ſome favouring Power be kind, 
nd print th* important ſtory on thy mind 

12 where the Sirens dwell, you plough the 

Leas; 

ner ſong is death, and makes deſtruction pleaſe. 
net the man, whom muſic wins to ſtay 
zh the curſt ſhore, and liſten to the lay; 

No more that wretch ſhall view the joys of life, 

s blooming offspring, or his bezuteous wife ! , 
awerdant meads they (port; and wide around 
Le human bones, that whiten all the ground; 

ne ground polluted floats with human gore, 

nd human carnage taints the dreadtul ſhore. 
fy ſwift the dangerous coaſt ; let every ear 
e ſtopp'd againſt the ſong ! tis death to hear! 

4 Ciree, * \ WF : 
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Firm to the maſt with chains thyſelf be bound, 


Nor truſt thy virtue to th* enchanting ſound. 


If, mad with tranſport, freedom thov. demand, 

Be every fetter ſtrain'd, and added band to band, 
Theſe ſeas o'erpaſt, be wiſe! but I refrain 

To mark diſtin thy voyage o'er the main : 

New horrors riſe ! let prudence be thy guide, 

And guard thy various paſſage through the tide. 
High o'er the main two rocks exalt their brow, 

The boiling billows thundering roll below ; | 

Through the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders 

move, 

Hence nam'd Erratic by the Gods above. 

No bird of air, no dove of ſwifteſt wing, 

That bears ambrofia to th* ætherial King, 

Shuns the dire rocks: in vain ſhe cuts the ſkies, 

The dire rocks meet, and cruſh her as ſhe flies: 

Not the fleet bark, when proſperous breezes play, 

Ploughs v'er that roaring ſurge its deſperate way: 

O'erwhelm'd it ſinks: while round a ſmoke ex- 


pires, 
And the waves flaſhing ſeem to burn with fires. 
Scarce the fam'd Argo paſs'd theſe raging floods, 
The ſacred Argo fill'd with demigods ! - 
Ev'n ſhe had ſunk, but Jove's imperial bride 


| Wing'd her fleet ſail, and puſh'd her o'er the tides 


High in the air the rock its ſummit ſhrouds, 
In brooding tempeſts, and in rolling clouds; +» 


| Loud ftorms around, and miſts eternal riſe, 


Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the ſkies. 

When all the broad expanſion bright with day 

Glows with th' autumnal or the ſummer ray, 

The ſummer and the autumn glow in vain, 

The ſky for ever lours, for ever clouds remain. 

Impervious to the ſtep of man it tands, 

Though born by twenty feet, though arm'd with 
twenty hands ; | . 

Smooth as the peliſh of the mirror riſe 

The ſlippery ſides, and ſhoot into the ſkies. 

Full in the centre of this rock difplay'd, 

A yawning cavern cz its e dreadful ſhade : 

Nor the fleet arrow from the twanging bow, 

Sent with full force, could reach the depth below, 

Wide to the weſt the horrid culf extends, 

And the dire pafſage down to. hell deſcends. 

O fly the dreadful fight ! expand thy fails, 

Ply the ſtrong oar, and catch the nimble gales; 

Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, x 

Tremendous peſt !. abhorr'd by men and gods! 

Hideous her voice, and with leſs terrors roar 

The whelps of lions in the midnight hour. 

Twelve feet deform'd and foul the fiends diſpreads; 

Six horrid necks ſhe rears, and fix terrific heads; 

Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of 
teeth; 

Jaghy they ſtand, the gaping den of death; 

Her parts obſcene the raging billows hide; 

Her boſom terribly o'erlooks the tide. 

When ſtung with hunger ſhe embroils the flood, . 

The ſea-dog and the dolphin are her food; 

She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 

And all the monſters of the watery way ; 

The ſwifteſt racer of the azure plain 

Here fills her ſails and ſpreads her oars in vainz 

Fell Scylla riſes, in her fury roars, 


g 


| At once fix mouths expands, at once fix men dee 
vous. | 35. 31S 
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Cloſe by, a rock of leſs enormous height, 

\Breaks the wild waves, aud forms a dangerous 
e ſtreight : 2H: 

Full on its crown a fig*s green branches riſe, 
And ſhoot a leafy foreſt to the ſkies; =? 
Beneath Charybdis holds her boiſterous reign - . 
Midſt roaring whirlpools, and abſorbs the main; 
Thrice in her gultfs the boiling ſeas ſubſide, 
Thrice in dire thunders ſhe refunds the tide. 
Oh, if thy veſſel plough the direful waves 
When ſeas retreating roar within her caves, 

Ye periſh all! though he who rules the main 
Lend his ſtrong aid; his aid he lends in vain, 
Ah, ſhun the horrid gulf! by Scylla fly. 

Tis better fix to loſe, than all to die. 

I then: O nymph propitious to my prayer, 
Goddeſs divine l my guardian power, declare, 

Is the fouLfiend from human vengeance freed ? 
Or, if I riſe in arms, can Scylla bleed? ; 
Then ſhe: O worn by toils, O broke in fight, 
Still are new toils and war thy dire delight ? 
Will martial flames for ever. tire thy mind, 

And never, never be to Heaven reſign'd ? 

How vain thy efforts to ayenge the wrong ? 
Deathleſs the peſt ! impenetrably ſtrong ! 
Furious and fell, tremenduous to behol( !- 

Ev'n with a look ſhe withers all the bold! 
She mocks the weak attempts of human might; 
Oh fly her rage ! thy conqueſt is thy flight. 

If but to eis thy arms thou make delay, 
Again the fury vindicates her prey, 

Her fix mouths yawn, and fix are ſnatch'd a- 
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Fram her foul womb Cratæis gave to air 
This dreagful peſt ! To her direct thy prayer, 
To curb the monſter in her dire abodes, _ _ 
And guard thee through the tumult of the floods, 
Thence to Trinacria's ſhore you bend your 
1 ö | [Day ! 
Where graze thy herds, - illuſtrious Source of 
Seven herds, ſeven flocks, enrich the ſacred 
- Pluins; l | 
ib herd, each flock, full fifty heads contains : 
e wondrous kind a length of age ſurvey, 
By breed increaſe not, nor by death decay, 
Two ſiſter Goddtfles poſſeſs the plain, 
The conſtant guardians of the wooly train; 
Lampetie fair, and Phæthuſa young, 
From Phœbus and the bright Nezra ſprung : 
Here, watchful o'er the flocks, in ſhady bowers 
And flowery meads they waſte the joyous hours, 
Rob not the God! and ſo propiticus gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy ſails; 
But if thy impious hands the flocks de&roy, 
The Gods, the Gods avenge it, and ye die! 
*Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy loſt) 
Through tedious toils to view thy native coaſt. 
She ceas'd: and now aroſe the morning ray; 
Swift to her dome the Goddeſs held her way. 
Then to my mates I meaſur'd back the plain, 
Climb'd the tall bark, and ruſh'd into the main ; 


Then bending to the ftroke, their oars they drew þ 


To their broad breaſts, and ſwift the galley flew. 

Yp-iprong a briſker breeze; with freſhening gales, 
e friendly Goddeſs ſtretch'd the ſwelling fails ; 

We drop our oars; at eaſe the pilot guides; 

The veſſel light along the level glides. 


Sorz's Horn. 


When, riſing ſad and flow, with penfive lock, 
Thus to the melancholy train I ſpoke: 
O friends, Oh ever partners of my woes, 
Attend while I what Heaven foredooms diſcloſ 
Hear all! Fate hangs o'er all: on you it lies 
To live, or periſh ! to be ſafe, be wile ! 
flowery meads the ſportive Sirens play, 
Touch the ſoft lyre, and tune the vocal lay; 
Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound. 
The Gods allow to hear the dangerous ſound, 
Hear and obey: if freedom I demand, 
Be every fetter ſtrain'd, and added band to band, 
While yet I ſpeak the winged galley flies, 
And, lo! the Siren ſhores like miſts ariſe. 
Sunk were at once the winds; the air above, 
And waves below, at once forget to move 
Some dæmon calm'd the air, and ſmooth'd the 


IT, Yoo | 
Huſh'd the loud winds, and charm'd the wares 
Now every ſail we furl, each oar we ply ; (lee, 
Laſh'd by the ſtroke, the frothy waters fly. 
The ductile wax with buſy hands I mould, 
And cleft in fragments, and the fragments rollt 
Th' aerial region now grew warm with day, 
The wax diſſolv' d beneath the burning ray 
Then every ear. I barr'd againſt the ſtrain, 

And irom acceſs of phrenzy lock'd the brain, 
Now round the maſt my mates the fetters roll, 
And bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold, 
Then, bending to the ſtroke, the active train 
Plunge all at once their oars, and cleave the mai, 
While to the ſhore the rapid veſſel flies, 
Our ſwift approach the Siren quire deſcries; , 
Celeſtial mufic warbles from their tongue, 
And thus the ſweet deluders tune the ſong : 
Oh ſtay, O pride of Greece ! Ulyſſes, ſtay! 
Oh ceaſe thy courſe; and liſten to our lay 
Bleſt is the man ordain'd our voice to hear, 
The ſong inſtructs the ſoul, and charms the ear, 
Approach! thy ſoul ſhall intq raptures riſe! 

Approach ! and learn new wiſdom from the wil! 
We know whate'er the kings of mighty name 
Atchiev'd at Ilion in the field of fame; 
Whate'er beneath the ſun's bright journey lies 
Oh. ſtay and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe! 

Thus the ſweet charmers warbled o er ti 
main; 

My ſoul takes wing to meet the heavenly ftrain; 
I give the ſign, and ſtruggle to be free; 

Swift row my mates, and ſhoot along the ſea: 
New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 
Till, dying off, the diſtant ſounds decay : 
Then, fcudding ſwiftly from the dangerous growd 
The deafen'd ear unlock'd, the chains unbouns. 

Now all at once tremendous ſcenes unfold; 

Thunder'd the deeps, the ſmoking billows rod! 
Tumultuous waves embroil'd the bellowing flood, 

All trembling, deafen'd, and aghaſt we ſtood' 

No more the veſſel plough'd the dreadful watt, 

Fear ſeiz'd the mighty, and unnerv'd the brave; 
Each dropp'd his oar: but ſwift from maniv 

man 

With looks ſerene I turn'd, and thus began: 

O friends ! Oh often tried in adverſe ſtorms! 

With ills familiar in more dreadful forms! 

Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 


Yet ſafe xeturn'd—Vlyiles led the way. 
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Learn courage hence ! and in my care confide : - 

Lo! till the ſame Ulyſſes is your guide 

Attend my words! your cars inceſſant ply; 

Strain every nerve, and bid the veſſel fly. 

if from yon juſtling rocks and wavy war 

Jove ſafety grauts; he grants it to your care. 

And thou whoſe guiding hand directs our way, 

Pilot, attentive litten and obey ! [waves 

Bear wide thy courſe, nor plongh thoſe angry 

Where rolls yon ſmoke, yon tumbling ocean raves; 

Steer by the higher rock; leſt whirl'd around 

We fink, beneath the ciraling eddy drown'd. 
While yet I ſpeak, at once their oars they ſeize, 


Stretch to the ſtroke, and bruſh the working ſeas. 


Cautious the name of Scylla I ſuppreſt; 

That dreadful ſound had chill'd the boldeſt breaſt, 
Mean time, forgetful of rhe voice divine, 

All dreadful bright my limbs in armour ſhine ; 

Hizh on the deck I take my dangerous ſtand, 

Two glittering javelins lighten in wy hand : 

Prepar'd to whirl the whizzing ſpear I ſtay, 

Till the fell fiend ariſe to ſcize her prey. 

Around the dungeon, ſtudious to behold N 

The hideous peft ! my labouring eyes I rolFd ; 

In vain ! the diſmal dungeon dark as night 

Veils the dire monſter. and confounds the fight. 
Now through the rocks, apall'd with deep dif- 

may, N 

We bend our courfe, and ſtem the deſperate way; 

Dire Scylla there a ſcene of horror forms, 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with ſtorms. 

When the tide ruſhes trom her rumbling caves 


- 


The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves; 


They tots, they foam, a wild confuſion raile, 
Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze; 
Eternal miſts obſcure th” aerial plain, 
And high above the rock ſhe ſpouts the main! 
When in her gults the ruſhing tea ſublides, 
She drains the ocean with the refluent tides: 
The rock rebellows with a thundering ſound ; 
Deep, wondrous deep below, appears the ground. 
Struck with deipair, with trecabling hearts we 
view'd | 
The yawning dungeon, and the tuwbling flood: 
When, lo! fierce Scylla ſtoop'd to ſeize her prey, 
Stretch'd her dire jaws; and ſwept fix men away; 
Caiets of renown ! loud-echoing ſurieks ariſe: 
I turn aud view thèm quivering in the ſkies ; 
They cali, and aid with out-ſtretch d arms im- 
„ plere: [more. 
an van they call; thoſe arms are ſtretch'd no 
a, from ſome rock that over-hangs the flood, 
The fileat fiſher calls th' inſidious food. 
With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 
And ſudden lifts it quivering to the ſkies: 
50 the foul monſter lifts her prey on high, 
do pant the wretches, ſtiuggling in the ſky; 
In the wide dungeon ihe devours her food. 
And the fleſh trembles while ſhe churns che blood. 
Vn as L am with grieſs, with care decay'd; 
Never, never, ſcene ſo dire ſurvey'd ; | 
My ſhivering blood, congeal'd, forgot to flow; 
Agiualt L ttwod, a monument of wor 
Now from the rocks the rapid veſſel flies, 
And the hoarſe din like diſtaut thunder dies; 
10 50's hurght ifle our voyage we purſue, 
Ad vow the littering mountains rife to view. 
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There ſacred to the radiant God of day, 
Graze the fair herds, the flocks promiſcuous ſtray ; 
Then {nddenly was heard along the main 
To low the ox, to bleat the woolly train, {vey'd 
Straight to my anxious thoughts the ſound con- 
The words of Circe and the Theban ſhade ; 
Warn'd by their awful voice theſe ſhores to ſhun, 
With cautious fears oppreſt, I thus begun: 

O friends! Oh ever exercis'd in care! 
Heer Heaven's commands, and reverence what ye 

hear! | 

To fly theſe ſhores the preſcient Theban ſhade 
And Circe warns! O be their voice obey'd: 
Some mighty woe relentleſs Heaven forbodes : 
Fly the dire regions, and revere the Gods ! 
While yet I ſpoke, a ſudden forrow ran | 
Through every breaſt, and ſpread from man wh 
Till wrathful thus Earylochus began: 

O cruel thou l tome fury {ure has ſtecld 
Phat ſtuoborn ſoul, by toil untaught to yield ! 
From ſleep debarr'd, we ſink from woes to woes 
And cruel envieit thou a ſhort repoſe ? 

Still muſt we reſtleſs rove, new teas explore; 

The tun deſcending, and io near the ſnore? 
And, lo! the night begins her gloomy reign, 
And doubles all the terrots of the main. 

Oft in the dead of might loud winds ariſe; 

Laſh the wild ſurge, and bluſter in the ſkies ; 

Oh ! ſhould the fierce ſouth-weſt his rage duplay, 
And tofs with rilmg ſtorms the watery way, ; 
Though Gods deſcend from Heaven's atrial plain 
To lend vs aid, the Gods deſcend in vain: | 
Then while the night diſplays her awtul hade, 
Sweet time of ſlumber ! be the night obey' d? 
Haſte ye to land! and when the morning ray 
Sheds her bright beam, purine the deſtin'd way. 
A ſudden joy in every boſom role : 

So will'd ſome demon, minifter of wore; 

To whom with grief. Oh! ſwift to be vndone, 
Conſtrain'd I act what wiſdom bids me un. 

But yonder herds and yonder flocks forbear; 
Atteit the heavens; and call the Gods to hear: 
Content an innocent repaſt ditplay, 

By Circe given, aud dy the dangerous prey. 

Thus I: and wailz to ſhore the veohiet flies, 
With hands uplifted they atteſt the Kies; 

Then, where a tountains gurgling waters play, 

They ruth to land, and end in feaſts the day: 

They feed; they quafi; and now (their hunger 
: fed) [dead. - 

Sigh for their friends devour'd, and mourn” tae 

Nor ceale the tears, till cach in Humber ares 

A ſweet forgetſulneſs of human cares. 

New far the night advanc'd her gloomy rei „ 
And ſetting ſtars roil'd down the af lain: 
When, at the voice of Jove, wild whirwinds rite, * 
And clouds and double darknels ve rhe Hies; 
The moon, the ſcars, tre bright æthertal hott 
Seer as extinct, and ali their ſplendors loſt; 

The furious tempeſt roars with dreadiul found : 

Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. 

All night it rag'd : when morning rote, to land 

We haul'd our bark, and moor'd it on the rand, 

Where in a beauteous grotto's C204 recels 

Dance the green Nercids of the neighbouring ſe2s. 
There while the wild winds whiitled o'er the 


Thus careful I addreſt the liſtening train ; {maj 
E | 


* 
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O friends, be wiſe, nor dare the flocks deſtroy 
Of theſe fair paſtures: if ye touch, ye die. 
Warn'd by the high command of Heaven, be aw'd; 
Haly the flocks, and dreadful is the God ! 

That God who ſpreads the radiant beams of light, 
And views wide earth and heaven's anmeaſur'd 
height. ; 

And now the moon had run fer monthly round, 
The ſouth-eaſt bluſtering with a dreadful ſound ; 
Vnhurt the beeves, untouch'd the woolly train 
Low through the grgve,or range the flowery plain: 
Then fail'd our food; then fiſſi we make our prey, 
Or fowl that ſcreaming hunt the watery way. 
Till now, from ſea or flood no ſuccour found, 
Famine and meagre want beſieg'd us round. 
Penſive and pale from grove to grove I ſtray'd, 

rom the loud ſtorms to find a ſylvan ſhade ; 
There o'er my hands the living wave I pour; 
And Heaven and Heaven's immortal thrones a- 

dore, 

To calm the roarings of the ſtormy main, 
And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 
Then o'er my eyes the Gods ſoft ſlumber ſhed, 
While thus Eurylochus ariſing ſaid: 

O friends, a thouſand ways frail mortals lead 

To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread ; 

But dreadful moſt, when by a flow decay 

Pale hunger waſtes the manly ſtrength away. 
Why ceaſe ye then t' implore the Powers above, 
And offer hecatombs to thundering Tove ! 

Why ſeize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy prey ? 
Ariſe unanimous; ariſe and ſlay ! 

And, if the Gods ordain a ſafe return, | 

To Pheebus ſhrines ſhall riſe, and altars burn. 
But, 7 2 the Powers that o'er mankind pre- 

; e 
Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide, 
Better to ruth at once to ſhades below, 

Than linger life away, and nouriſh woe ! 

Thus he : the beeves around ſecurely ſtray, 
When ſwift to ruin they invade the prey ; 
They ſeize, they kill !—hut for the rite divine, 
The barley fail'd, and for libations wine. 

Swift from the oak they ſtrip the ſhady pride; 
And verdant leaves the flowery cake ſupply'd. 
With prayer they now addreſs th* ætherial tram, 
Slay the ſelected beeves, and flay the ſlain : 
The thighs, with fat involv'd, divide with art, 
Strew'd o'er with morſels cut from every part. 
Water, inſtead of wine, is brought in urns, _ 
And pour'd profanely as the victim burns. 

The thighs thus offer'd, and the entrails dreſt, 
They roaft the fragments, and prepare the feaft. 
was then ſoft ſlumber fled my troubled brain; 
Back to the bark I ſpeed along the main. , 
When, lo ! an odour from the feaſt exhales, 
Spreads o'er the coaſt. and (cents the tainted gales; 
A chilly fear congeal'd my vital blood, 

And thus obteſting Heaven I mourn'd aloud : 

O Sire of men and gods, immortal Jove ! 

Oh, all ye bliſsful Powers that reign above ! 

Why were my cares beguil'd in ſhort repoſe ? 

O fatal lumber paid with laſting woes : 

A deed fo dreadful all the Gods alarms, 
Vengeance is on the wing, and Heaven in arms! 
Mean time Lampetie mounts th' atrial way, 


And kindles into rage the God of Day; 
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Vengeance, ye powers, (he cries) and gi N 

whoſe hand Jore 

Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen band! 

Slain are thoſe herds which I with pride ſuryey 

When — the ports of Heaven I pour the 
aA 


v. | 
Or deep in Ocean plunge the burning ray. 
Vengeance, ye Gods! or I the ſkies forego, 
And bear the lamp of Heaven to ſhades beloy, 
To whom the Thundering Power: O Sourced 
Whoſe radiant lamp adorns the azure way, (Du 
Still may thy beams through heaven's bright m 
tals riſe, 
The joy of earth, and glory of the ſkies; 
Lo! my red arm I bare, my thunders guide, 
To daſh th' offenders in the whelming tide. = 
To fair Calypſo, from the bright abodes, 
Hermes convey'd theſe councils of the Gods, 
Mean time from man to man my tongue & 
claims, | 
My wrath is kindled, and my ſoul in flames 
In vain ! I view perform'd the direful deed, 
Beeves, ſlain by heaps, along the ocean bleed 
Now Heaven gave ligns of wrath ; along the 
ground 
Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing ſound 
Roar'd the dead limbs; the burning eatrail 
groan'd, 
Six guilty days my wretched mates employ 
In impious feaſting, and unhallow'd joy; 
The ſeventh aroſe, and now the Sige of Gods 
Rein'd the rough ſtorms, and calm'd the toſg 
floods : 
With ſpeed the bark we climb ; the ſpacious (a 
Loos'd from the yards invito th' impelling gale 
Paſt Gght of ſhore, along the ſurge we bound, 
And all above is ſky, and ocean all around' 


18 A 
When, lo! a murky cloud the Thunderer forns uke 
Full o'er our heads, and blackens heaven w the « 

ſtorms, F X | 

Night dwells o'er all the deep: and now out. e. 
The gloomy Weft, and whiſtles in the ſkies. 3 
The mountain: billows roar ! the furious blaſt ul, 
Howls o'er the ſhroud, and rends it from the mall b 0 
The maſt gives way, and, crackling as it bend Wi 


Tears up the deck ; then all at once deſcends; 
The pilot by the tumbling rain ſlain, | 
Daſh'd from the helm, falls headlong in the mat 
Then Jove in anger bids his thunders roll, 
And forky lightnings flaſh from pole to pole. 
Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he æims, 
Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flame 
Full on the bark it fell; now high now low: 
Tofs'd and retoſs'd, it reel'd beneath the blow; 
At once into the main the crew it ſhook: 
Sulphureous odours roſe, and ſmouldering ſm 
Like fowl that haunt the floods, they fink, the) 
riſe, cries; 
Now loſt, now ſeen, with ſhriek's and dreadful 
And ſtrive to gain the bark; but Jove denies. 
Firm at the helm I ſtand, when fierce the main 
Ruſh'd with dire noiſe, and daſh'd the fides! 
Again impetuous drove the furious blaſt, [tua 
Snap the ſtrong helm, and bore to ſea the mat. 
Firm to the maſt with cords the helm I bind, 
and ride aloft, to Providence refign'd, 


* 
Through tumbling billows, and a war of wind 
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Now ſank the Weſt, and now a Southern breeze 
Ye dreadfhil than the tempeſt, laſh'd the ſeas ; 
vr on the rocks it bore where Scylla raves, 

ad dire Charybdis rolls ber thundering waves. 

Il night I drove; and at the dawn of day; 

uſt by the rocks beheld the deſperate way: 

it when the ſea within her gulfs ſubſides, 


nd tic 


| band! 
urvey, 
ur the 
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| Charybdis rambling from her inmoſt caves, 

The maſt refuaded on her refluent waves. 
Swift from the tree, the floating matt to gain, 
Sudden I dropt amidf the flaſhing main; 
Once more undaunted on the ruin rode. 
And oar'd with labouring arms along the flood. 
Unſeen I paſs'd by Scylla's dire abodes : 
So Jove decreed (dread Sire of men and gods). 
Then nine long days I plough'd the calmer ſeas, 
Hew'd by the ſurge, and wafted by the breezes 
Weary and wet th* Ogygian ſhores I gain, 
When the tenth jun deſcended to the main. 
There, in Calypſo's ever-fragrant bowers, 
Refreſh'd I lay; and joy beguil'd the hours, 

My following fates to thee, O King, are known, 
And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 


And what ſo tedious as a twice told tale ? 


a 


* {in the roaring whirlpools ruſh the tides, 

deln i from-the float L vaulted with a bound, 

Source be lofty fig-tree ſeiz d, and clung around. 

TT Þ the beam the bat tenacious clings, 

ieh 19 F pendant round it claſps his leathern wings. 

ny jgh in the air the tree its boughs diſplay'd, 

| nd o'er the dungeon caſt a dreadful ſhade, 

de || unſuſtain'd between the wave and ſky, 

le, neath my feet the whirling billows fly, 

" ſhat-time the judge forſakes the noiſy bar Enough: in miſery can words avail? 

4 K o take repaſt, and ſtills the wordy war; 

ague 0 

— 5 

lee? 
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atrails THE ARGUMENT, 

07 The Arrival of Ulyſſes in Ithaca. 

; lyſſes takes his leave of Alcinous and Arete, and embarks in the evening. Next morning the lip 
e toll :crives at Ithaca ; where the ſailors, as Ulyſſes is yet ſleeping, lay him on the ſhore with all his 


treaſures. On their return, Neptune changes their ſhip into a rock. 


In the mean time UlyTes, 


appearing to him in the form of a ſhepherd, di- 


ious (al Waking, knows not his native Ithaca, by reaſon of a mitt which Pallas had caſt round him. He 
g gu breaks into loud lamentations ; till the Goddels, 
ound, covers the country to him, and points out the particular places. He then tells a feigned ſtory of 


Ir ceas'd ; but left ſo pleaſing on their car 

5 voice, that liſtening ſtill they ſeem'd to hear. 
pauſe of lence haſh'd the ſhady rooms: 

he grateful conference then the king reſumes ; 
Whatever toils the great Ulyſſes paſt, 

neath this happy roof they end at laſt; 

0 longer now from ſhore to ſhore to roam, 
nooth teas and gentle winds invite him home. 
t hear me, princes! whom theſe walls encloſe, 
ir whom my chanter ſings, and goblet flows 

ith wines unmix'd (an honour due to age, 
cheer the grave, and warm the poet's rage); 
hugh labour'd gold and many a dazzling veſt 
t heap'd already for our godlike gueit; 

thout new treaſures let him not remove, 

ze, and expreſſive of the public love: 


7 

ly yo. ch peer a tripod, each peer a vaſe beſtow, 

— general tribute, which the fate ſhall owe. 

= This ſentence pleasꝰd: then all their ſteps addreſt 


dſeparate manſions, and retir'd to reſt. 


© Tr Now did the rofy-finger'd morn ariſe, 
: ſew d ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies. 

— the haven and the ſhips in haſte » 
x nd, } ty bore the treaſures, and in ſafety plac'd. 


ie king himſelf the vaſes rang'd with care : 
en bade his followers to the teat repair. 
1 


wind. 


his adventures, upon which ſhe manifeits herſelf, and they conſult together of the meaſures to be 
taken to deſtroy the ſuitors. To conceal his return, and diſguiſe his perſona the more effe ctually, 
ſhe changes him into the figure of an old beggar. | 


A victim ox beneath the ſacred hand 

Of great Aleinous falls, and ſtains the ſand, 

To-ſove th' Eternal (Power above all Powers 

Wao wings the winds, and darkens Heaven with 

ſhowers ) 

The flames aſcend : till evening they prolong 

Tay rites, more ſacred made by heavenly ſong : 

For in the midſt, with public honours grac'd, 

The lyre divine, Demodocus ! was plac'd ; 

All, but Ulyſſes, heard with fix'd delight *: 

He fate, and ey'd the ſun, and wiſh'd the night; 

Slo ſeem'd the ſun to move, the hours to roll, 

Ilis native home deep-imag'd in his ſoul. 

As the tir'd ploughman ſpent with ſtubborn toil, 

Whole oxen long have torn the furrow'd ſoi:, 

Sees with delight the ſun's declining ray, | 

When home with feeble knees he bends his wax 

To late repaſt (the day's hard labour done} + 

So to Ulyſſes welcome ſet the ſun. 

Then inſtant to Alcinous and the reſt 

(The Scherian ſtates) he turn'd, and thus adirefts 
Q thou, the firſt in merit and command! 

And you the peers and princes of the land! 

May every joy be yours! nor this the leaſt, ' 

Wien due libation ſhall have crown'd the feaſt, | 

Safe to my home to ſend your happy gueſt, | 
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Be all thoſe bounties but confirm'd by Heaven! 
So may I find, when all my wanderings ceaſe, 
My conſort blameleſs, and my friunds in peace. 
On you be every bliſs; and every day, | 
In home-felt joys delighted, roll away: 
Yourſelves, your wives, your long-deſcending 
race, 
May every God enrich with every grace! 
Sure fix'd on virtue may your nation ſtand, +» 
And public evil never touch the land 
His words, well weigh'd, the general voice * 
prov'd is? 50 
Benign, and inſtant his diſmiſſion mov'd. 
"Te monarch to Pontonous gave the ſign, 
To fill the goblet high with roſy wine: 
Great Jove the Father firſt (he cry'd) implore ; 
Then ſend the ſtranger to his native ſhore. | 
The luſcious wine th* obedient herald brought; 
Around the manſion flow'd the purple draught : 
Ech from his ſeat to each immortal pours, 
Whom glory circles in th* Olympian bowers. 
Ulyſſes ſole with air majeſtic ſtands, 
"The bowl preſenting to Arete's hands ; 
"Then thus: O Queen, farewell! be ſtill poſſeſt 
Of dear remembrance, bleſſing ſtill and blet ! 
Jill age and death ſhall wr. call thee hence, 
{Sure fate of every mortal excellence !) | 
Farewell! and joys ſucceſſive ever ſpring 
"Fo thee, to thine, the people, and the king 
Thus he; then parting prints the ſandy ſhure 
To the fair port : a herald march'd before, 
Sent by Alcinous; of Arete's train 
Three choſen maids attend him to the main; 
This does a tunic and white veſt convey, 
A. various caſket that, of rich inlay, 
And bread and wine the third, The cheerful 
mates | | 
Safe in the hollow poop diſpoſe the cates : 
Upon the deck ſoft painted robes they ſpread, 
With linen cover'd for the hero's bed. 
He-climb'd the lofty ftern ! then gently preſt 
The ſwelling couch, and lay compos'd to reſt. 
Now plac'd in order, the Pheacian train 
"Their cables looſe, and launch into the main: 
At once they bend, and ſtrike their equa! oars, 
And leave the ſinking hills, and leſſening ſhores. 
While on the deck the chief in filence lies, 
And pleaſing ſlumbers ſteal upon his eyes. 
As fiery courſers in the rapid race 
Urg'd by fierce drivers through the duſty ſpace, 
"Toſs their high heads, and ſcour along the plain; 
So mounts the bounding veſſel o'er the main. 
Back to the ſtern the parted billows flow, 
And the black ocean foams and roars below. 
Thus with ſpread ſails the winged galley flies; 
Leſs ſwift an eagle cuts the liquid ſkies; 
Divine Ulyſſes was her ſacred load, 
A man, in wiſdom eqaul to a God ! 
Much danger, long and mighty toils, he bore, 
In ftorms by ſea, and combats on the ſhore : 
All which ſoft ſleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt 
_ Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death. le reſt / 
But when the morning ſtar with early ray 
Flam'd in the front of heaven, and promis'd day; 
Like diſtant clouds the mariner defcrics 


Fair Ithaca's emerging hills ariſe. 


POPE'S HOMER. 
Complete are now the bounties you have given, 


Far from the town a ſpacious port appears, Fi) 
Sacred to Phorcys' power, whoſe name it bears; Sti 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, Tt 
The roaring wind's tempeſtuous rage reſtrain ; 0¹ 
Within, the waves in ſofter murmurs glide, ö 
And ſhips ſecure without their halſers ride; 
High at the head a branching olive grows, Tie 
And crowns the pointed cliffs with thady 900 
Beneath, a glopmy grotto's cool receſs Th 
Delights the Nereids of the neighbouring ſeas, Th 
Where bowls and urns were form'd of living ſtone, An 
And maſſy beams in native marble ſhone ; Ag 
On which the labours of the nymph were roll'd, All 
Their webs divine of purple mix'd with gold. Wi 
Within the cave the cluſtering bees attend An 
| Their waxen works, or from the roof depend, Th 
Perpetual waters o'er the pave ment glide; Til 


Two marble doors unfold on either fide ; ] 


bl 

Sacred the ſouth, by which the Gods deſcend; Oh 
But mortals enter at the northern end. Th 
Thither they bent, and haul'd their ſuip t 4 
land; 0 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand); Pro 
_ Ulyffes ſleeping on his couch they bore, Ste! 
And gently plac'd him on the rocky ſhore. + Fir 
His treaſures next, Alcinous' gifts, they laid (A 
In the wild olive's unfrequented ſhade, Sho 

Secure from theft: then launch'd the bark again, 
Reſum'd their oars, and meaſur'd back the main, 1 
Nor yet forgot old Ocean's dread ſupreme Be 
The vengeance vow'd for eyeleſs Polypheme, No 
Before the throne of mighty Jove he ſtood; Wit 
And ſought the ſecret counſels of the God: On. 
Shall then no more, O Sire of Gods, be mine To| 
The rigbts and honours of a Power divine? 0 
COTS ev'n by man, and (oh! ſevere diſgrace!) Nor 
By ſoft Phæacians, my degenerate race 1 
Againſt yon deſtin'd head in vain I ſwore, Fort 
And menac'd vengeance, ere he reach'd his ſore; The 
To reach his natal hers was thy decree; And 
Mild I obey'd, for who ſhall war with thee? The 
Behold him landed, careleſs and aſleep, The 
From all th' eluded dangers of the deep! M 
Lo! where he lies, amidit-a ſhining ſore Rele 
Oi braſs, rich garments, and refulgent ore: The 
And bears triumphant to his native iſle let 
A prize more worth than Ilion's noble ſpoil. The 
To whom the Father of th' immortal Poets, — 
Who ſwells the clouds, and gladdens earth wits 4 v 
ſhowers : ok 
Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain Tar 

Neptune, tremendous o'er the boundleſs main! 
Rever'd and awful ev*n in heaven's abodes, Ana 
Ancient and great! a God above the Gods! *. 
If that low race offend thy power divine, — 
Weak, daring creatures I) is not vengeance thin * 
Go then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe. Peak 
He faid : the Shaker of the earth replies: The 
This then I doom; to ſix the gallant ſhip wy 
A mark of vengeance on the ſable deep: And: 
To warn the thoughtlels ſelf-confiding txain, Then 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. And. 
Full in their port a ſhady hill ſhall riſe. v. 
If ſach thy will-.-We will it, Jove replies: 4 . 
Even when, with tranſport blackening all the Rif. 


ſtrand, 


The ſwarming 


people hail their ſhip to land, 
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Fit ker for ever, a memorial ſtone: Where ſhall this treaſure now in ſafety lie? 
rs! «till let her ſeem to ſail, and ſeem alone; And whither, whither, its ſad owner fly? 
| The trembling crowds ſhall tee the ſudden ſhade | Ah ! why did 1 Alcmous' grace implore ? 
v1 Of whelming mountains vverhang their head Ah ! why forſake Pheacia's happy thore ? 4 
With that the God, whoſe earthquakes rock | Some juſter prince perhaps had entertain'd, 
the ground, | And ſafe reſtor'd me to my native land. 
Fierce to Phæacia croſs'd the vaſt profound. Is this the promis'd long- expected coaſt, 
ughs, Swift as a ſyfallow ſweeps the liquid way, And this the faith Phæacia's rulers boaſt ? 
The winged pinnace ſhot along the ſea. | O righteous Gods! of all the great how few 
1 The God arreſts her with a ſudden ſtroke, Are juſt to Heaven, and to their promiſe true ! 
one And roots her down an everlaſting rock. But he, the Power to whoſe all- ſeeing eyes 
Aghaſt the Scherians ſtand in deep ſurpriſe ; The deeds of men appear without diſguiſe. 
Ila, All preſs to ſpeak, all queſtion with their eyes. "Tis his alone t' avenge the wrongs I bear: 
What hands unſeen the rapid bark reſtrain ! For ſtill th* oppreſt are his peculiar care. 
And yet it ſwims, or ſeems to ſwim, the main ! | To count theſe preſents, and from thence to prove 
, Thus they, unconſcious of the deed divine: | Their faith, is mine: the reſt belongs to 1 
Till great Alcinous rifing own'd the ſign. Then on the ſands he rang'd his wealthy ſtore, 
Id the long predeſtin'd day! (he cries) The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number'd o'er ; 
4: Oh! certain faith of ancient prophecies ! All theſe he found, but till in error loſt 
s Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe Diſconſolate he wanders on the coaſt, 
tip t A dreadful tory, big with future woes; Sighs for his country, and laments again 
How mov'd with wrath, that careleſs we convey | To the deaf rocks, and hoarſe-reſounding main. 
, Promiſcuous every gueſt to every bay, When, lo! the guardian Goddeſs of the wile, 
: Stern Neptune rag'd ; and how by his command | Celeſtial Pallas, ſtood beture his eyes; 
2 Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand ] In ſhow a youthfui ſwain, of form divine, q 
[ (A monument of wrath) ; and niound on mound } Who ſeem'd deſcended from ſome princely line, \ 
Should hide our walls, or whelm beneath the | A graceful robe her lender body dreſt, ; 
rain ground. ' Around her ſhoulders flew the waving veſt, 
4 The Fates have follow'd as dec lar'd the ſeer. Her decent hand a ſhining javelin bore, 
f Be humbled, nations ! and your monarch hear. And painted ſandals on her fect ſhe wore, 
. No more unlicens'd brave the deeps, no more To whom the king: Whoe'er of human race 
With every ſtranger paſs from ſhore to ſhore ; Thou art, that wander'ſt in this deſert place ! 
| On angry Neptune now for mercy call: With joy to thee, as to ſome God, I bend, 
* To his high name let twelve black oxen fall. To thee my treaſures and myſelf commend, 
So may the God reverſe his purpos'd will, Oh! tell a wretch in exile doom's to ſtray, 
ce!) Nor oer our city hang the dreadful hill. What air I breathe, what country I ſurvey? 
The monarch ſpoke : they trembled and obey'd: | The fruitful continent's extremeſt bound, 
Forth on the ſands the victim oxen led: or ſome fair iſle which Neptune's arms ſur- 
hore: The gather'd tribes before the altar ſtand, round ! | fame, 
And chiefs and rulers, a majeftic band. From what fair clime (ſaid ſhe) remote from 
2 The King of Ocean all the tribes implore; Arriv'ſt thou here a ſtranger to our name? 
The blazing altars redden all the ſhore. Thou ſeeſt an ifland, not to thoſe unknown 
Mean while Ulyſſes in his country lay, Whole hills are brighten'd by the riſing ſan, 
Releas'd from fleep, and round him might ſurvey Nor thoſe that plac'd beneath his utmoſt reign 
| The ſolitary ſhore, and rolling ſea. Behold him finking in the weſtern main. 
Yet had his mind through tedious abſence loſt The rugged ſoil allows no level ſpace 
. The dear remembrance of his native coaſt; For flying chariots, or the rapid race; 
wen telides, Minerva, to ſecure her care, . | Yet, not ungtateful to the peaſant's pain, 
u with Difkus'd around a veil of thicken'd air: Suffices fulneis to the ſwelling grain: 
Tor ſo the Gods ordain'd, to keep unſeen The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
1 Nis royal perſon from his friends and queen; And cluſtering grapes afford a generous juice: 
ain! Till the proud ſuitors for their crimes afford Woods crown our mountains, and in every grove 
. Anample vengeance to their injur'd lord. The bounding goats and friſking heifers rove : i 
| Now all the land another proſpect bore, Soft rains and kiudly;dews refreſh the field, 
Another port appear'd, another ſhore, I Andrrifing ſprings eterval verdure yield. 
thine! WY And long-continued ways, and winding floods, ] Ev'n to thoſe ſhotes is Jthaca renown'd, 
Ard unknown mountains, crown'd with unknown | Where Troy's majeſtic ruins ſtrow the ground. 
Tenſive and ſlo with ſudden grief oppreſt I woods. At this the chief with tranſport was poſſeſt, 
0 The king aroſe, and beat bis careful breaſt, His panting hcart exulting in his breaſt: | 
Gaſt a long look o'er all the coaſt and main, Yet, well diſſembling his untimely joys, 
* And fought around, his native realm in vain: And veiling truth in plauſible diſguiſo, 
* Then with erected eyes ſtood fix'd in woe, | Thus, with an air ſincere, in fiction bold, 
And, as he Fs. the tears began to flow: _. His ready tale th' inventive hero told: 
: Ye Gods ! he cry'd, upon what barren coaſt, | - Oft have I heard in Crete this iſland's name; 
all e . what new region, is Ulyfles toſt ? - | For 'twas from Crete my native ſoil I came, | 
Poffels'd by wild barbarians, fierce in arms? ] Self-baniſh'd thence. I ſail'd before the wind, 
d, or men whoſe boſom tender pity warms? g And left my children and my friends behind. 


- From fieree Idomeneus' revenge I flew, 
Whoſe ſon, the ſwift Orfilochus, I flew, 
(With brutal force he ſeiz'd my Trojan prey, 

- Due to the toils of many a bloody day). 
Unſeen I *ſcap'd ; and, favour'd by the night, 
In a Phoenician veſſel took my flight, 

Por Pyle or Eis bound: but tempeſts toſt 

And raging billows drove us on your coaſt. 

In dead of night an unknown port we gain'd, 
Spent with fatigue, and ſlept ſecure on land. 
But here the roſy morn renew?d the day, 
While in th' embrace of pleaſing ſleep I lay, 
Sudden, invited by auſpicious gales, 
They land my goods, and hoiſt their flying ſails. 
Abandon'd here, my fortune I deptore, | 
A hapleſs exile on a foreign ſhore. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the blue-ey'd Maid began 
With pleaſing ſmiles to view the godlike man: 
Then chang'd her form: and now, divinely 
8 bright, 4 
Jove's heavenly daughter ſtood confeſo'd to ſight; 
Like a fair virgin in her beauty's bloom, 
Skill'd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 

Oh, ſtill the ſame Ulyfſes } ſhe rejoin'd, 

In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd ! | 

Artful in ſpeech, in action, and in mind! 

Suffic'd it not, that, thy long labours paſt, - 

Secure thou ſeeſt thy native ſhore at laſt ? 

But this to me? who, like thyſelf, excel 

In arts of counſel, aud diſſembling well; 

To me, whole wit exceeds the powers divine, 

No leſs than mortals are ſutpaſs d by thine. 

Know'ſt thou not me? who made thy life my 

care, ; [years war : 

Through ten years wandering, and through tep 

Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to perſuade, 

Jo raiſe his wonder, and engage his aid: 

And now appear thy treaſures to protect, 
Conceal thy perſon, thy deſigns direct, | 

And tell what more thou mutt from Fate expect. 

Domeſtic woes far heavier to be borne! 

The pride of fools, and ſla ves“ inſulting ſcorn. 

But thou be filent, nor reveal thy ſtate ; 

Yield to the force of unreſiſted fate, 

And _ unmov'd the wrongs of baſe man- 

| kind, 

The laft, and hardeft, conqueſt of the mind. 

Goddeſs of Wiſdom ! Ithacus replies, 

He who diſcerns thee muſt be truly wiſe, | 

So ſeldom view'd, and ever in diſguiſe ! 

When the bold Argives led their warring powers, 

Againſt proud Ilion's well-defended towers; 
Ulyſſes was thy care, celeſtial Maid ! 

Grac'd with thy fight, and favour'd with thy aid. 

But when the Trojan piles in aſhes lay, 


And bound for Greece we plough'd the watery 


way; 
Our fleet diſpers'd and driven frdn coaſt to coaſt, 
Thy ſacred preſence from that hour I loſt: © 
Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, 
And heard thy counſels on Phæacia's ſhore. 
But, by th* almighty author of thy race, 
Tell me, oh tell! is this my native place? 
For muck I fear, long tracts of land and ſea 
Divide this coaſt from diſtant Ithaca; GE. 
The ſweet deluũon Kindly you impoſe, 
To ſoothe my hopes, and mitigate my woes, 


* 


POPE'S HOMER, 


Thus he. The blue-ey'd Goddeſs thus u. 


plies : 


How prone to doubt, how cautious, are the wiſe! 


Who, vers'd in fortune, fear the flattering ſhow, 
And taſte not half the bliſs the Gods beſtow, 
The more ſhall Pallas aid thy juſt deſires, 
And guard the wiidom which herſelf inſpires, 
Others, long abſent from their native place, 
Straight ſeek their home, and fly with eager 
ace [brace, 
To their wives' arms, and children's dear em- 
Not thus Ulyſſes: he decrees to prove 
His ſubjects* faith, and queen's ſuſpected love: 
Who mourn'd her lord twice ten revolving year, 
And waſtes the days in grief, the nights in tear, 
But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy loſt) 
Once more *twas given thee to behold thy coaſt; 
Yet how could I with adverſe Fate engage, 
And mighty Neptune's unrelenting rage ? 
Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reſtore 
The pleaſing proſpect of thy native ſhore : 
Behold the port of Phorcys ! fenc'd around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown'l, 
Behold the gloomy grot ! whoſe cool receſs 
Delights the Nereids of the neighbouring ſeas! 
Whole now neglected altars in thy reign 
Bluſh'd with the blood of ſheep and oxen flain, 
Behold ! where Neritus the clouds divides, 
And ſhakes the waving foreſts on his ſides. 

So ſpake the Goddeis; and the proſpect clear, 
The mitts diſpers'd, and all the coaſt appear'd, 
The king with joy contels'd his place of birth, 
And on his knees ſalutes his mother earth: 
Then, with his ſuppliant hands upheld in air, 
Thus to the ſea- green Siſters ſends his prayer : 

All hail ! ye bars e of the main! 
Ye ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! 
To you once more your own Ulyſſes bows; 
Attend his tranſports, and receive his vows! 

If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 
The growing virtues of my youthful ſon, 
To you ſhall rites divine be ever paid, 

And grateful offerings on your altars laid. 

Then thus Minerva: From that anxious breat 
Diſmiſs thoſe cares, and leave to Heaven the tel. 
Our taſk be now thy treaſur'd ſtores to ſaye, 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of the cave: 

Then future means conſult---{he ſpoke, and trod 
The ſhady grot that brighten'd with the God. 


The cloſeit caverns of the grot the ſought ; 


The gold, the braſs, the robes, Ulyſſes brought; 

Theſe in the ſecret gloom the chiei diſpos'd, 

The entrance with a rock the Goddeſs clos'd, 
Now, ſeated in the olive's ſacred ſhade, 

Confer the hero and the Martial Maid. 

The Goddeſs of the azure eyes began: 

Son ot Laertes ! much-experienc'd man! 

The ſuitor- train thy earlieſt care demand, 

Of that luxurious race to rid the land: 

Three years thy houſe their lawleſs rule has feet 

And proud addreſſes to the matchlets queen. 

But the thy abſence mourns from day to day, 

And inly bleeds, and filent waſtes away: 

Eluſive of the bridal hour, ſhe gives 2 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives 
To this Uyſſes: O, celeſtial maid! _ 

Prais'd be thy counſel, and thy timely aid: 


Ulyſſes 
Betore 
Around 
Arura] 
(lo abſ 
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File had I ſeen my native walls in vain, 
Like great Atrides juſt reſtor'd and ſlain. 
Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 
Then, then be preſent, and my foul inſpire, 
As when we wrapp'd Troy's heaven-ouilt walls 
in fire. [ſtand, 

Though leagued againſt me hundred heroes 
Hundreds ſhall fall, if Pallas aid my hand. 

She anſwer'd : In the dreadful day of fight 
Know, I am with thee, ſtrong in all my might. 
If thou but equal to thyſelf be found, 
What gaſping numbers then ſhall preſs the 

und 

What buman victims ſtain the feaſtful floor ! 
How wide the pavements fleat with guilty gore ! 
It fits thee now to wear a dark diſguile, 
And ſecret walk unknown to mortal eyes. 
For this, my hand ſhall wither every grace, 
And every elegance of form and face, 
Oer thy ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread, 
Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 
Disigure every limb with coarſe attire, 
And in thy eyes extinguiſh all the fire; 
Add all the wants and the decays of life ; 
Eftrange thee from thy own; thy ſon, thy 


wife ; 

From the loath'd object every fight ſhall turn, 

And the blind ſuitors their deſtruction ſcorn. 
Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 

True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind : 

For thee he ſighs; and to the royal heir 

And chafte Penelope extends his care. 

At the Coracian rock he now reſides, 

Where Arethuſa's ſable water glides; 

The ſable water and the copious maſt 

Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repaſt ! 

With him, reſt peaceful in the rural cell, 

And all you aſk his faithful tongue ſhall tell; 


Me into other realms my cares convey, 

To Sparta, ſtill with female beauty gay: 

For know, to Sparta thy lov'd offspring came, 

To learn thy fortunes from the voice of Fame, 
At this the father, with a father's care. 

Muſt he too ſuffer? he, O Goddeſs ! bear 


way, 
And leave his fortunes and his houſe a prey? 


Inform him certain, and protect him, kind ? 
To whom Minerva: Be thy ſoul at reſt; 
And know, whatever Heaven ordains, is beſt, 

To fame I ſent him, to acquire renown ; 

To other regions is his virtue known : 

Secure he fits; near great Atrides plac'd ! 
With friendſhips ſtrengthened, a 


Fierce foes inſidious intercept the ſhore : 
In vain ! for ſooner all the murtherous brood 
This injur'd land ſhall fatten with their blood. 


ful wand : 
The ſkin ſhrunk up, and wither'd at her hand: 
A ſwift old age o'er all his members ſpread ; 
A ſudden froſt was ſprinkled on his head ; 
Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball ſhin'd 


His robe, which ſpots indelible beſmear, 

In rags diſhoneſt flutters with the air : 

A ſtag's torn hide is lapp'd around his reins; 
A rugged ſtaff his trembling hand ſuſtains ; 
And at his fide a wretched ſcrip was hung, 
Wide-patch'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 
So look'd the chief, ſo mov'd, to mortal eyes 
Object uncouth ! a man of miſeries 

While Pallas, cleaving the wide field of air, 


To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care. 


——— 
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XIV. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Converſation with Eumæus. 


Uſes arrives in diſguiſe at the houſe of Eumzus, where he is received, entertained, and lodged, 
with the utmoſt hoſpitality. The ſeveral diſcourſes of that faithful old ſervant, with the feigned 
tory told by Ulyſſes to conceal himſelf, and other converſations on various ſubjects, take up this 


entire Book. 


Bor he, deep-muſmg, o'er the mountains ſtray'd | 


Through mazy thickets of the woodland ſhade, 
And cavern'd ways, the ſhaggy coaſt along, 
With cliffs and nodding forefts over-hnng. 
lumeus at his ſylyan lodge he ſought, 
Afaithful ſervant, and without a fault. 

Uyſſes found him buſied, as he ſate 

Fiore the threſhold of his ruſtic gate; 

Around the manſion in a circle ſhone 

Arural portico of rugged ſtone. 

(lo abſence of his Lord, with honeſt tail 

ri vp induſtrious hauds had rais'd the pile). 


borne, 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 
And itrong with pales, by many a weary ſtroke 
Of ſtubborn labour hewn from heart of oak ; 
Frequent and thick. Within the ſpace w 
rear*d \ 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgment of his herd. 
Full fifty pregnant females each contaia'd ; 


Doom'd to ſupply the ſuitors watteful feaſt, 


A Rock by daily luxury decreas'd ! 
| P ün 


LY 


Of wanderings ard of woes a wretched ſhare ? | 
Through the wild ocean plough the dangerous 


Why would'ſt not thou, O all enlighten'd Mind! 


with honours 
But lo] an ambuſh waits his paſſage o'er ; [grac'd. 


She ſpake, then touch'd him with Ker powers 


The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind, 


| The wall was ſtone from neighbouring quarries 


* 


Che males without (a ſmaller race) remain; 
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Now ſcarce four hundred left. Theſe to defend, 
Four ſavage dogs, a watchful guard, attend. 
Here fate Eumæus, and his cares applyd 
To form firong buſkins of well-ſeaſon'd hide. 
Of four aſſiſtants who his labour ſhare, 
Three now were abſent on the rural care; 
The fourth drove victitus to the ſuiror train: 
But he, of ancient jaith, a ſimple ſwain, 
Sigh'd, while he furniſh'd the luxurious board, 
And weary'd Heaven with wiſhes for his lord. 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th' encloſure drew, 
With open mouths the furious maſtifly flew : 
Down fate the (age, and cautious to withſtand, 
Let fali1h* offenfive truncheon from his hand. 
Sudden, the maſter runs; aloud he calls; 
And from his baſty hand the leather falls; 
With ſhowers of ſtones he drives them far away ; 
The ſcattering dogs aroumd at diſtance bay. 
. Unhappy ſtranger! (thus the faithful ſwain 
Pegan with accent gracious and humane) 
What forrow had been mine; if at my gate 
Thy reverend age had met a ſhameful fate! 
Enough of woes already have I known ; 
Enough my maſter's forrows and my own. 
While here (ungrateful taſk !) his herds I feed, 
Ordain'd for lawleſs rioters to bleed; 
Perhaps, ſupported at another's board, 
Far from his country roams my hapleſs lord 
ot figh'd in exile forth his lateſt breath, 
Now cover'd with th” eternal ſhade of death? 
But enter this my homely roof, and ſee 
Ovr woods not void of hoſpitality. 
Then tell me whence thou art? and what the 
ſhare 
Of woes and wanderings thou wert born to bear? 
He ſaid, and, ſeconding the kind requeſt, 
With friendly ſtep precedes his unkngwn gueſt, 
A ſhaggy goat's {oſt hide beneath him ſpread, 
Ard with freſh ruſhes heap'd an ample bed: 
Foy touch'd the hero's tender ſoul, to find 
So juſt reception from a heart ſo kind: 
Aud oh, ye Gods! with all your bleflings grace 
(He thus broke forth) this friend of human race 
The ſwain reply*d : It never was our. guiſe 
To flight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe; 
For Jove unfolds eur hoſpitable door, a 
*Tis ſove that ſends the ſtranger and the poor. 
Little, alas! is all the good I can; 
A man oppreſs'd, dependent, yet a man: 
Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords, 
Slave to the inſolence of youthfal lords! 
Far hence is by unequal Gods remov'd 
That man of bounties, loving and belov'd ! 
To whom whate'er his ſlave enjoys is ow'd, 
And more, had Fate allow'd, had been beſtow'd: 
But Fate condemns him to a foreign ſhore ; 
Much have I ſorrow'd, but my maſter more. 
Now cold he lies, to death's embrace reſign'd : 
Ab, periſh Helen! periſſi all her kind! 
For whoſe curs'd cauſe, in Agamemnon's name, 
He trod fo fataily the paths of Fame. 
His veſt ſuccinct then girding round his waiſt, 
Forth ruſſid the ſwain with hoſpitable haſte, 
Straight to the lodgements of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porkers ſlept beneath the ſun ; 
Of rwo, his cutlas launch'd the ſpouting blood; 
Tacie quarter'd, ſing d, and fix'd on forks of wood, 
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All haſty on the hiſſing coals he threw; 
And ſmoking back the taſteful viands drew, 
Broachers and all; then on the board diſplay d 
The ready meal, before Ulyſſes laid 
With flour umbrown'd ; next mingled wine yet 
And luſcious as the bees nectareous dew : nen 
Then ſate companion of the friendly feaſt, 
With open look; and thus beſpoke his gueſt: 
Take with free welcome what our hands 
Such food as falls to ſimple ſervants ſhare ; pan, 
The beſt our Lords conſume ; thoie thoughtles 


peers, ; 

Rich without bounty, guilty without fears! 
Yet ſure the Gods their impious acts deteſt, 
And honour juſtice and the righteous breaſt, 
Pirates and conguerors, af harden'd mind, 

The fees of peace, and ſcourges of mankind, 
To whom offending men are made a prey 
When Jove in vengeance gives a land away; 
Even theſe, when of their ill-got ſpoils pofieſs'd, 
Find ſure tormentors in the guilty breaſt ; 
Some voice of God cloſe wiſpering from within, 
„ Wretch ! this is vilany, and this is fin.” 

But theſe, no doubt, ſome oracle explore, 
That tells, the great Ulyſſes is no more, 

Hence ſprings their confidence, and from our figis 
Their rapine ſtrengthens, and their riots riſe ; 
Conitant as Jove the night and day beſtows, 
Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. 
None match'd this hero's wealth, of all whoreign 
O'er the fair iſlands of the neighbouring main. 
Nor all the monarchs whoſe far-dreaded iway 

The wide extended continents obey : 

Firſt, on the main land, of Ulytles' breed 
Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on ocean's margin 
feed; 

As many ſtalls for ſhaggy goats are rear'd ; 

As many lodgements for the tuſky herd; 

: Thoſe foreign keepers guard: and here are ſeen 
Twelve herds of goats that graze our utmoſt green; 
To native paſtors is their charge aflign'd ; 

And mine the care to feed the brifly kind: 

Each day the fatteſt blecds of either herd, 

All to the ſuitors waſteful board preferr'd. 

Thus he, benevolent : his unknown gueſt 

With hunger keen devours the ſavoury feaſt; ö 

While ſchemes of vengeance ripen in his breaſt. 
Silent and thoughtful while the board he ey d, 
Eumæus pours on high the purple tide; 

The king with ſmiling looks his joy expreſo'd, 
And thus the kind inviting hoſt addreſs'd: 
Say now, what man is he, the man deplor'd 
So rich, ſo potent, whom you ſtyle your lord; 
Late with tuch affluence and poſſeſſious bleſt, 
And now ir 29nour's glory's bed at reſt ? 
Whoever was the warrior, he mult be 

To Fame no ſtranger, nor perhaps to me; 

Who (fo the Gods, and fo the Fates ordain'd) 
Have wander'd many a ſea, and many a land. 
Small is the faith, the prince and queen ſcribe 
(Reply'd Eummus) to the wandering tribe. 

For ncedy ſtrangers ſtill to flattery fly, 
And want 390 oft betrays the tongue to lie. 
Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 
Deludes with fallacies the royal ear, 

| Te dear remembrance makes his image riſe 


And calls the ſpringing ſorrows from her ext 
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zuch thou may'ſt be. But he whoſe name you 
Moulders in-earth, or welters on the wave, [crave 
Ur food for fiſh or dogs his relicks lie, 
or torn by birds are ſcatter'd through the fky. 
50 periſh'd he: and left (for ever loſt) © 
Much woe to all, but ſure to me the molt. 
Jo mild a maſter never ſhall I find; 
Leſs dear the parents whom I left behind, 
Les ſoft my mother, leſs my father kind. 
Not with ſuch tranſport would my eyes run o'er, 
Again to bail them in their native ſhore ; 
As lov'd Ulyſſes once more to embrace, 
Reſtor'd and breathing in his natal place. 
That name far ever dread, yet ever dear, 
Even in his abſence I pronounce with fear: 
In my reſpect, he bears a prince's part; 
But lives a very brother in my heart. 
Thus ſpoke the faithful ſwam; and thus re- 
join'd 
The maller of his grief, the man of patient mind : 
Ulyſſes, friend! ſhall view his old abodes 
(Diſtroſtful as thou art); nor doubt the Gods. 
Nor ſpeak I raſhly, but with faith averr'd, 
And what I fpeak, atteſting Heaven has heard. 
If fo, a cloke and veſture be my meed ; 
Till his return, no title ſhall T plead, 
Tho' certain be my news, and great my need. 
Whom want itſelf can force untruths to tell, 
My foul deteſts him as the gates of hell. 
Thou firſt be witneſs, hoſpitable Jove ! 
And every God infpiring ſocial love; 
And witneſs every houſehold power that waits 
Guards of theſe fires, and angel of theſe gates! 
Ere the next moon increaſe, or this decay, 
His ancient realms Ulyfles ſhall ſurvey, 
In blood and duſt each proud oppreſſor mourn, 
And the loſt glories of his houſe return, 
Nor ſhall that meed be thine, nor ever more 
Shall lov'd Ulyſſes hail this happy ſhore 
(Replied Eumzus) : to the preſent hour 
Now turn thy thoughts, and joys within our 
From ſad reflection let my ſoul repoſe: [power, 
The name of him awakes a thouſand woes. 
but guard him, Gods! and to theſe arms reſtore ! 
Not his true conſott can defire him more; 
Net old Laertes, broken with deſpair : 
Not young Telemachus, his blooming heir. 
Alas, Telemachus ! my ſorrows flow 
Aireſh for thee, my ſecond cauſe of woe! 
Like ſome fair plant ſet by a heavenly hand, 
He grew, he flourifh'd, and he bleſt the land; 
In all the youth the father's image ſhin'd, 
Fright in kis perſon, brighter in his mind. 
What man, or God, deceiv'd his better ſenſe, 
Far on the ſwelling ſeas to wander hence? 
To diſtant Pylos hapleſs is he gone, 
To ſeek his father's fate and find his own ! 
or traitors wait his way, with dire deſign 
Lo end at once the great Arcefian line. 
But let us leave him to their wills above; 
The fates of men are in the hand of Jove. 
And now, my venerable gueſt ! declare 
Your name, your parents, and your native air. 
Sincere from whence begun your courſe relate, 
And to what ſhip I owe the friendly freight ? 
Thus he: and thus (with prompt juvention 


The cautious chief his ready ftory told: {bold) 
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On dark reſerve what better can prevail, 

Or from the fluent tongue produce the tale, 

Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful place 

Confer, and wines and cates the table grace ; 

But moſt, the kind inviter's cheerful face? * 

Thus might we ſit, with ſocial goblets crown'd, 

Till the whole circle of the year goes round: 

Not the whole circle of the year would cloſe 

My long narration of a life of woes. 


But ſuch was Heaven's high will! Know then, T 


came 

From ſacred Crete, and from a fire of fame: 
Caſtor Hylacides (that name he bore) 

Belov'd and honour'd in his native ſhore ; 

Bleſt in his riches, in his children more. 

Sprung from a handmaid, from a bought embrace. 
I ſhar*d his kindneſs with his lawful race: 

But when that fate, which all muſt undergo, 
From earth remov'd him to the ſhades below; 


The large domein his greedy ſons divide, 


And each was portion'd as the lors decide. 
Little, alas; was left my wretched ſhare, 
Except a houſe, a covert from the air : 

But what hy niggard fortune was denied, 

A willing widow's copious wealth ſupplied. 

My valour yas my plea, a gallant mind 

That, true to honour, never lagg*d behind 

(The ſex is ever to a foldier kind). 

Now walting years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground ; 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. 

Me, Pallas gave to lead the martial ſtorm, 


And the fair ranks of battle to deform : 


Me, Mars inſpit'd to turn the foe to flight, 

And tempt the ſecret. ambuſh of the night. 

Let ghaſtly death in all his forms appear, 

1 ſaw him not, it was not mine to fear. 

Before the reſt I rais'd my ready ſteel ; 

The firſt T met, he yielded, or he fell. 

But works of peace my ſoul diſdain'd to bear, 
The rural labour, or domeſtic care. 

To raiſe the maſt, the miſſile dart to wing, 

And ſend ſwift arrows from the bounding ſtring, 
Were arts the Gods made grateful to my mind); 
Thoſe Gods, who turn (to various ends 19 82 
The various thoughts and talents of mankind. 
Before the Grecians touch'd the Trojan plain, 
Nine times commander or by land or main, 

In foreign fields I ſpread my glory far, 

Great in the praiſe, rich in the ſpoils of war: 
Thence charg'd with riches as increas'd in fame, 
To Crete return'd, an honourable name. 

But when great” ove that direſul war decreed, 


| Which rous'd all Greece, and made the mighty 


Our fates myſelf and Idomen employ [bleed ; 


Io leed their fleets, and carry death to Troy. 
| Nine years we warr'd; the tenth ſaw Ilion fall; 


Homeward we ſail'd, but Heaven diſpers'd us all. 
One only month my wife enjoy d my ſtay; 
So will'd the God who gives and takes away. 


Nine ſhips I mann'd, equipp'd with ready fores, 


Intent to voyage to th* Egyptian ſhores; 

In feaſt and ſacrifice my choſen train 

Six days conſum'd; the ſeventh we plough'd the 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; [main 
Eefore the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly ; | 


4 | 
Safe through the level ſeas we ſweep our way: 
The ſteer-man governs, and the ſhips obey. - 


Ihe fifth fair morn we ſtem th* Ægyptian tide : 
And tilting o'er the bay the veſſels ride: 


To anchor there my fellows I command, 

And ſpies commiſſion to explore the land. 

But, ſway'd by luſt of gain, and headlong will, 

The coaſts they ravage, and t ie natives kill. 

The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, 

And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe. 

The reddening dawn reveals the circling fields, 

Horrid with brifly ſpears, and glancing ſhields. 

* thunder'd on their ſide. Our guilty head 
e turn'd to flight; the gathering vengeance 

ſptead dead. 

On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lie 

J then explor'd my thought, what courſe to prove; 

(And ſure the thought was dictated by Jove, 

Oh ! had he left me to that happier doom, 

And ſav'd a life of miſeries to come ! ) 

The radiant belmet from my brows unlac'd, 

And low on earth my ſhie:d and javelin caſt, 

I met the monarch with a ſuppliant's face, 

Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace. 

He heard, he ſav'd, he plac'd me at his fide ; 

My itate he pity'd, and my tears he dried, 

Reſtrain d the rage the vengeful foe expreſs'd, 

And turn'd the deadly weapons from my breaſt. 

Pious ! to guard the hoſpitable rite, 

Aud icaring Jove, whom mercy's works delight. 
In Zgypt thus with peace and plenty bleſt, 

T liv'd (and happy till had liv'd) a gueſt, 

On ſeven bright years ſucceſſive bleflings wait; 

The next chang'd all the colour of my fate. 

A talte Fhenician, of inſidious mind, 

Vers'd in vile arts, and foe to human kind, 

With ſemblance tair invites me to his home ; 

I ſeiz'd the proffer (ever fond to roam) 

Domeſtic in his faithlels roof I ſtay'd, 

Till the ſwitt ſun his annual circle made. 

To Lybia then he meditates the way ; 

With guileful art a ſtranger to betray, 

And ſell to bondage iy a toreign land: 

Much doubting, yet compell'd, I quit the ſtrand. 

Through the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace ſails, 

Aloof of Crete, from the northern gales : 

But when remote her chalky cliffs we loſt, 

And far from ken of any other coaſt, 

When all was wild expanſe of ſea and air; 

Then doom'd high Jove due vengeance to pre- 

pare: 

He hung a night of horrors o'er their head 

(The ſhaded ocean blacken'd as it ipread) ; 

He launch'd the fiery bolt ; from pole to pole 

Broad burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll; 

In giddy rounds the whirling ſhip is toſt, 

And all in clouds of ſmothering ſulphur loſt. 

As from a hanging rock's tremendous height, 

The ſable crows with intercepted flight [hue: 

Drop headlong : ſcarr'd and black with ſulph'rous 

So from the deck are hurl'd the ghaſtly crew. 

Such end the wicked found ! but Jove's intent 

Was yet to ſave th' oppreſs'd and innocent 

Plac'd on the maſt (the laſt recourſe of life) 

With winds and waves I held unequal ſtrife; 

For nine long days the billows tilting o'er, 

The tenth ſoft wafts me to Theſprotia's ſhore, 
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The monarch's ſon a ſhipwreck'd wretch relievi, 

The fire with hoſpitable rites receiv'd, 

And in his palace like a brother plac'd, 

With gifts of price and gorgeous garments grac d. 

While here I ſojourn'd, oft I heard the fame 
How late Ulyſſes to the country came, 

How lov'd, how honour'd, in this court he ſtay'{, 
And here his whole collected treaſure lay'd; . 

I ſaw myſelf the vaſt unnumber'd ſtore 
Of ſteel elaborate, and refulgent ore, 

And braſs high heap'd amidit the regal dome; 
Immenſe ſupplies for ages yet to come ! 

Mean time he voyag'd to explore the will 
Of Jove, on high Dodona's holy hill, 

What means might beſt his ſafe return avail, 
To come in pomp, or bear a ſecret ſail! 

Full oft has Phidon, whilſt he pour'd the wine, 
Atteſting ſolemn all the Powers divine, 

That ſoon Ulyſſes would return, declar'd, 

The ſailors waiting, and the ſhips prepar'd, 

| But firſt the king diſmiſs'd me from his ſhores, 

For fair Dulichium crown'd with fruitful ſtores; 

To good Acaſtus' friendly care confign's : 

But other counſels pleas'd the ſailors mind: 

New frauds were plotted by the faithleſs train, 

And miſery demands me once again. 

Soon as remote from ſhore they plough the ware, 

With ready hands they ruſh to ſeize their ſlave; 

Then with theſe tatter'd rags they wrapp'd ae 

round, 

(Stripp'd of my own) and to the veſſel bound. 

At eve, at Ithaca's delightful land _ 

The ſhip arriv'd: forth iſſuiug on the ſand 
They ſought repaſt ; while to th* unhappy kind, 
The pitying Gods themſelves my chains unbiud, 
Soft I deſcended, to the ſea applied 

My naked breaſt, and ſhot along the tide. 
Soon paſs'd beyond their fight, 4 left the flood, 
And took the ſpreading thelter of the wood. 

Their prize eſcap'd the faithleſs pirates mourn'd; 
But deem'd inquiry vain, and to their ſhip 16 

turn'd. 

Screen'd by protecting Gods from hoſtile eyes, 
They led me to a good man and a wile, 
To live beneath thy hoſpitable care, - 
And wait the woes Heaven dooms me yet to bear. 

Unhappy guett! whoſe ſorrows touch my mind 
(Thus good Eumæus with a ſigh rejoin'd) 
For real ſufferings ſince I grieve ſincere, 
Check not with tallacies the ſpringing tear; 
Nor turn the paſſion into groundleſs joy p 
For him, whom Heaven has deſtin'd to deſtroy, 
Oh ! had he periſh'd on ſome well-fought day, 
Or in his friend's embraces died away 
That grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes might 

raiſe 

Hiſtoric marbles, to record his praiſe : 
His praiſe, eternal on the faithful ſtone, 
Had with tranſmiſſive honours grac'd his fon, 
Now ſnatch'd by harpies to the dreary coalt, 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt! 
While penſive in this ſolitary den, 
Far trom gay cities and the ways of men, 
I linger lite; nor to the court repair, 
But when the conſtant queen commands my care; 
Or when, to taſte her hoſpitable board, 


* 


Some gueſt arrives, with rumours of her lord; 


care; 
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And theſe indulge their want, and thoſe their 
woe, 
And here the tears, and there the goblets flow. 
By many ſuch T have been warn'd; but chief 
By one Ætolian robb'd of all belief, 
Whoſe hap it was te this our roof to roam, 
For murder baniſh'd from his native home. 
He iwore, Ulyfles on the coaſt of Crete 
Staid but a ſeaſon to refit his fleet; 
A few revolving months ſhould watt him o'er, 
Fraught with bold warriors, and a boundleſs ſtore. 
0 thou whom age has taught to underſtand, 
And Heaven has guided with a favouring hand ! 
0n God or mortal to obtrude a lie 
Forbear, and dread to flatter as to die. 
Not for ſuch ends my houſe and heart are free, 
But dear reſpect to Jove, and Charity. 
And why, O ſwain of unbelieving mind! 
(Thus quick reply'd the wiſeſt of mankind) 
Doubt you my oath ? yet more my faith to try, 
A ſolemn compact let us ratify, | 
Ard witneſs every Power that rules the ſky ! 
I: here Ulyſſes from his labours reſt, 
Be then my prize a tunic and a veſt; 
And, where my hopes invite me, itraight tranſport 
I lafety to Dulichium's friendly court. 
But, if he greets not thy defiring eye, 
Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high ; 
The due reward of fraud and perjury. 
Doubtleſs, O guett! great faud and praiie 
were mine 
(Reply'd the ſwain for ſpotleſs faith divine) 
If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, : 
| tain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood, 
How would the Gods my rigateous toils ſucceed, 
And bleſs the hand that made a {tranger bleed? 
No more—th* approaching hours of ſilent night 
Firſt claim refection, then to reſt invite; 
Beneath our humble cortage let us haſte, 
And here, unenvy'd, rural dainties taſte. 
Thus commun'd theſe; while to their lowly 
dome 
The full-fed ſwine return'd with evening home ; 
Compell'd, reluctant, to the ſeveral ities, 
With din obſtreperous, and ungrateful cries. 
Then to the flaves.-- Now from the herd the beſt 
Select, in honour of our foreign gueſt : 
With him let us the genial banquet ſhare, 
For great and many are the griefs we bear : 
While thoſe who from our labours heap their 


board, 

Blaſpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. 

Thus ſpeaking, with diſpatchful hand he took 
A weighty axe, and cleft the ſolid oak ; 
This on the earth he pil'd ; a boar full fed, 
Of five years age, before the pile was led: 
The ſwain, whom acts of piety delight, 
Odſervant of the Gods, begins the rite; , 
Firſt ſhears the forehead of the briſtly boar, 
And ſuppliant ſtands, invoking every Power 
To ſpeed Ulyſſes to his native ſhore. 
A knotty ſtake then aiming at his head, 
Down dropp'd he groaning, and the ſpirit fled. 
The ſcorching flames climb round on every fide : 
Then the fing'd members they, with {kill divide; 
On theſe, in rolls of fat invoiv'd with art, 
The chyiceſt morſels — every part. 
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Some in the flames, beſtrow'd with flour, they 
threw : 

Some cut in fra from the forks they drew: 


Theſe while on ſeveral tables they diſpoſe, 

As prieſt himſelf the blameleſs ruſtic roſe; 

Expert the deſtin'd victim to diſpart 

In ſeven juſt portions, pure of hand and heart, 

One ſacred to the r,yraphs apart they lay; 

Another to the winged ſon of May: 

The rural tribe in common ſhare the reſt, 

The. king the chine, the honour of the feaſt, 

Who fate delighted at his ſervant's board; 

The faithful {ervant joy'd his unknown lord. 

Oh ! be thou dear (Ulyſſes cry'd) to Jove, 

As well thou claim'it a gratetul (tranger's love? 
Be then thy thanks (the bounteous ſwain re- 

ply'd) 

Enjoyment of the good the Gpds provide. 

From God's own hand deſcend our joys and woes; 

Theſe he decrees, and he but ſuffers thoſe : 

All power is his, and whatloe'er he wills, 

The will itſelf, omnipotent, fulfils. 

This ſaid, the firſt fruits to the Gods he gave; 

Then pour d of offer'd wine the ſable wave: 

In great Ulyfles' hand he plac'd the bowl, 

He fate, and ſweet refection cheer'd his foul; 

The bread from caniſters Meſaulius gave, 

Eumeæus proper treaſure bought this ſlave, 

And led from Taphos, to attend his board, 

A ſervant added to his abſent lord) 

His taſk it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 

And from the banquet take the bowls away. 

And now the rage of hunger was repreſs'd, 


.And each betakes him to his couch to reſt. 


Now came the night, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 
The face of things; the winds began to roar: 
The driving ſtorm the watery welt wind pours, 
And Jove deſcends in deluges of ſhowers. 
Studious of reſt and warmth, Ulyſſes lies, 
Foreleeing from the firſt the ſtorm would riſe; 
In mere neceſſity of coat and cloak, 

With artful preface to his hoſt he ſpoke : 
Hear me, my friends ! who this good banquet 
race; 
Tis . to play the fool in time and place, 
And wine can of their wits the wiſe beguile, 
Make the ſage frolic, and the ſerious ſmile, 


The grave in merry meaſures friſk about, 


And many a long-repented word bring out. 

Since to be talkative I now commence, 

Let wit caſt off the ſullen yoke of ſenſe. [days! 

Once I was ſtrong (would Heaven reſtore thoſe 

And with my betters claim'd my ſhare of praiſe. 

Ulyſſes, Menelaus, led forth a band, 

And join'd me with them ('twas their own come 
mand); 

A deathful ambuſh for the foe to lay, | 

Beneath Troy's walls by night we took our way: 

There clad in arms, along the marſhes ſpread, 

We made the ozier-fringed bank our bed. 

Full ſoon th' inclemency of Heaven I feel, 

Nor had theſe ſhoulders covering but of ſteel, 

Sharp blew the north; ſnow whitening all the 
fields [chields. 

Froze with the blaſt, and gathering glaz'd our 

There all but I, well fenc'd with cloak and veſt, 


Lay cover'd by their ample ſhields at reſt· 
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Fool that I was! I left behind my o,; 
The {kill of weather and of winds unknown, 
And truſted to my coat and ſhield alone 
When now was waſted more than half the night, 
And the ſtars faded at approaching light ; 
Sudden I jogg'd Ulyſſes, who was laid 
Faſt by my ſide, and ſhivering thus I ſaid: 
Here longer in this field I cannot lie; 
The winter pinches, and with cold I die, 
And die aſham'd (O wiſeſt of mankind) 
The ovly fool who left his cloak behind. 
He thought, and anſwer'd: hardly waking yet, 
Sprung in his mind the momentary wit 
(That wit, which, or in council or in fight, 
Still met th* emergence, and determin'd right). 
Hoſh thee, he cry'd, (ſoſt-whiſpering in my ear) 
Speak not a word, leſt any Greek may hear--- 


And then (ſupporting on his arm his head) 
Hear me, companions? (thus aloud he ſaid) 
Methioks too diſtant from the fleet we lie: 
Ev'n now a viſion ſtood before my eye, 
And fure the warning viſion was from high : 
Let from among us ſome ſwift courier riſe, 
Haſte to the general, and demand ſupplies. 
Upſtarted Thoas ſtraight, Andremon's fon, 
Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down; 
Inſtant, the racer vaniſh'd off the ground ; 
That inftant in his cloak I wrapp'd me round: 
And ſafe I flept, till brightly dawning ſhone 
The morn conſpicuous on her golden throne. 
Oh, were my ſtrength as then, as then my age! 


Some 'friend would fence me from the winter's | 
| 


rage. k 
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Yet, tatter'd as J look, I challeng'd then 
The honours and the offices of men: 
Some maſter, or ſome ſervant, would allow 
A cloak and veſt---but I am nothing now! 
Well haſt thou ſpoke (rejoin'd th' attentine 
ſwain) 
Thy lips let fall no idle word or vain ! 
Nor garment ſhalt thou want, nor aught beſide, 
Meet for the wandering ſuppliant to provide. 
But in the morning take thy clothes again, 
For here one veſt ſuffices every ſwain; 
No change of garments to our hinds is known; 
But, when return'd, the good Ulyſſes“ fon 
With better hand ſhall grace with fit attires 
His gueſt, and ſend thee where thy ſoul defires, 
The honett herdſman roſe, as this he ſaid, 
And drew before the hearth the ſtranger's bed: 
The fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, a goat's rough hide 
He ſpreads; and adds a mantle thick and wide; 
With ſtore to heap above him, and below, 
And guard each quarter as the tempeſts blow, 
There lay the king and all the reſt ſupine; 
All, but the careful maſter of the ſwine : 
Forth haſted he to tend his briſtly care: 
Well arm'd, and fenc'd againſt nocturnal air; 
His weighty faulchion o'er his ſhoulder tied: 
His ſhaggy cloak a mountain goat ſupplied: 
With his broad ſpear; the dread of dogs and men 
He ſeeks his lodging in the rocky den. 
There to the tuſky herd he bends his way. 
Where, ſcreen'd from Boreas, high o'er-arch/'l 
they lay. 


— * 4 


BOOK XV. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


The Return of Telemachus. 


The Goddeſs Minerva commands Telemachus in a viſion to return to Ithaca. Piſiſtratus and he tak? 
leave of Menelaiis, and arrive at Pylos, where they part; and Telemachus ſets ſail, after having f. 
ceived on board Theoclymenus the ſoothſayer. The ſcene then changes to the cottage of Eumzn, 


who entertains Ulyſſes with a recital of his adventures. 


In the mean time Telemachus arrives a 


the coaſt, and, ſending the veſſel to the town, proceeds by himſelf to the lodge of Eumæus. 


Now had Minerva reach'd thoſe ample plains, 
Fam'd for the dance, where Menelaiis rig 4 
Anxious ſhe flies to great Ulyiles' heir, 

His inſtant yoyage challeng'd all her care. 
Beneath the royal portico diſplay'd, 

With Neſtor's ſon, Telemachus was lay'd ; 

In fleep profound the ſon of Neftor lies; 

Not thiue, Ulyſfes ! Care unſeal'd his eyes: 
Reſtleſs he griev'd, with various fears oppreſs'd, 


And all thy fortunes roll'd within his breaſt. 


When, O Telemachus ! (the Goddeſs ſaid) 
Too long in vain, too widely haſt thou ſtray d. 
Thus leaving careleſs thy paternal right 

The robber's prize, the prey to lawleſs might. 


On fond purſuits neglectful while you roam, 


Ev'n now the band of rapine ſacks the dome. 
„ | 


Hence to Atrides ; and his leave implore 

To launch thy veſſel for thy natal ſhore; 

Fly, whilſt thy mother virtuous yet withſtands 
Her kindred's wiſhes, and her fire's commands; 
Through both Eurymachus purſues the dame, 
And with the nobleſt gifts aſſerts his claim. 
Hence, therefore, while thy ſtores thy own remait; 
Thou know'ſt the practice of the female train: 
Loſt in the children of the preſent ſpouſe 
They flight the pledges of their former vows; 
Their love is always with the lover paſt ; 

Still the ſucceeding flame expels the laſt. 

Let o'er thy houſe ſome choſen maid preſide, 
Till Heaven decrees to bliſs thee in a bride. 
Bur now thy more attentive ears incline, 


| Obſerve the warnings of a Power divine: 
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For thee their ſnares the ſuitor lords ſhall lay 
In Samos* ſands, or ftraits of Ithaca : 


| 


To ſeize thy life ſhall lurk the murderous band, N 


Ere yet thy footſteps preſs thy native land. 
No---ſoner far their riot and their luſt 
All-covering earth ſhall bury — in duſt! 
Then diſtant from the ſcatter'd iflands ſteer, 
Nor let the night retard thy full career; 

Thy heavenly guardian ſhall inſtrat the pales, 
To ſmooth thy paſſage, and fupply thy fails : 
And when at Ithaca thy labour ends, 

dend to the town thy veſſel with thy friends; 
But ſeek thou firſt the maſter of thy ſwine 
(For ſtill to thee his loyal thoughts incline): 


There paſs the night : while be his courſe purſues 


To bring Penelope the wiſh'd-for news, 
That thou, ſafe ſailing from the Pylian ſtrand, 
Art come to bleſs her in thy native land. 


Thus ſpoke the Goddefs, and reſum'd her flight, 


To the pure regions of eternal light. 


Mean while Pifiſtratus he gently ſhakes, [wakes : 


And with theſe words the ſlumbering youth 
Riſe, ſon of Neſtor ! for the road prepare, 

And join the harneſs'd courſers to the car. 
What cauſe, he cried, can juſtify our flight, 

To tempt the dangers of forbidden night ? 

Here wait we rather, till approaching day 


Aa- 


Shall prompt our ſpeed, and point the ready way. 


Nor think of flight, before the Spartan king 


Shall bid farewell, and bounteous preſents bring ; 


Gifts, which, to diſtant ages ſafely ſtor'd, 


The ſacred act of friendſhip ſhall record. leaſt, 


Thus he. But when the dawn beſtreak'd t 


he 


The king from Helen rofe, and ſought his gueſt. 


As ſoon as his approach the hero knew, 
Te ſplended mantle round him firſt he threw, 


Then o'er his ample ſhoulders whirPd the cloak, 


Reſpectful met the monarch, and beſpoke : 
Hail great Atrides, favour'd of high Jove ! 
Let not thy friends in vain for licence move. 
Swift let us meaſure back the watery way, 
Nor check our ſpeed, impatient of delay. 
If with defire fo ſtrong thy boſom glows, 
Il, ſaid the king, ſhould I thy wiſh oppoſe ; 
For oft in others freely I reprove 
The ill-tim'd efforts of officious love; 
Who love too mnch, hate in the like extreme, 
And doth the golden mean alike condemn. 
Aike he thwarts the hoſpitable end, 
Who drives the free, or ſtays the haſty friend ; 


True friendſhip's laws are by this rule expreſs'd, 


Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt. 
Yet tay, my friends, and in your chariot take 
The nobleſt preſents that our love can make: 
Mean time commit we to our women's care, 
dome choice domeſtic viands to prepare; 

The traveller, rifing from the banquet gay, 
Hudes the lahours of the tedious way. 

Then if a wider courſe thall rather pleaſe 


Through ſpacious Argos, and the realms of Greece, 


Atrides in his chariot ſhall attend; 

Himſelf thy convoy to each royal friend. 

No prince will let Ulyſſes“ heir remove 
Without ſome pledge, ſome monument of love ; 
Theſe will the caldron, theſe the tripod give, 
From thoſe the well-pair*d mules we ſhall receive, 


Ur bow! embots'd whoſe golden figures live. 
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To whom the youth, forpradencefam'd, replied: 
O monarch, care of Heaven! thy people's pride ! 
No friend in Ithaca my place ſupplies, 

No powerful hands are there, no watchful eyes: 
My ſtores expos'd and fenceleſs houſe demand 
The ſpeedieſt ſuecour from my guardian hand; 
Left, in a ſearch too anxicus and too vain 

Of one loſt joy, I loſe what yet remain. 7 

His purpoſe when the generous warrior heard, 
He charg'd the houſehold cates to be prepar d. 
Now with the dawn, from his adjoining home, 
Was Boethœdes Eteonus come; 

Swift as the word he forms the rifing blaze, 

And o'er the coals the ſmoking fragments lays. 
Mean time the king, his ſon, and Helen, went 
Where the rich wardrobe breath'd a coſtly ſcent. 
The king ſelected from the glittering rows | 
A bowl; the prince a filver beaker choſe. 

The beauteous queen revolv'd with careful eyes 
Her faireſt textures of unnumber'd dyes, 

And choſe the largeſt : with no vulgar art 

Her own fair hands embroider'd every part: 
Beneath the reſt it lay divinely bright, 

Like radiant Heſper 0'er the gems of night. 
Then with each gift they haften'd to their gueſt, 
And thus the king Ulyſſes“ heir addreſs'd; _- 

Since fix'd are thy reſolves, may thundering Jove 
With happieſt omens thy deſires approve | 
This filver bowl, whoſe coſtly margins ſhine 
Enchas'd with gold, this valued gift be thine ; 
To me this preſent of Vulcanian frame, 

From Sidon's hoſpitable monarch came; 
To thee we now conlign the precious load, 
The pride of kings and labour of a God. 

Then gave the cup; while Megapenthe brought 
The filver vaſe with living ſculpture wrought. 
The beauteous queen, advancing next, diſplay d 
The ſhining veil, and thus endearing ſaid: 

Accept, | Var youth, this monument of love, 
Long fince, in better days, by. Helen wove : 

Safe in thy mother's care the veſture lay, 
To deck thy bride, and grace thy nuptial day. 


Mean time may'ſt thou with happieſt ſpeed regain 


Thy ſtately palace, and thy wide domain. 
She faid, and gave the veil; with grateful look 
The prince the variegated preſent took. 


And now, when through the royal dome they 


aſs'd, 


p 
High on a throne the king each ſtranger plac'd. 


A golden ewer th' attendant damſel brings, 
Replete with water from the cryſtal ſprings: 
With copious ſtreams the ſhiniug vaſe ſupplies 

A ſilver laver of cupacious ſize. 

They waſh. The tables in fair order ſpread, © 
The glittering caniſters are crown'd with bread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, 

Of choiceſt ſort and favour; rich repaſt ! 

Wnilſt Eteonus portions out the ſhares, 

Atrides ſon the purple draught prepares. 


And now (each ſated with the genial feaſt, 


And the ſhort rage of thirſt and hunger ceas d) 
Ulyſſes' ſon, with his illuſtrious friend, 

The horſes join'd, the poliſh'd car aſcend. 
Along the court the fiery ſteeds rebound, 

And the wide portal echoes to the ſound. 

The king precedes ; a bowl with fragrant wine 
(Libation deſtin'd to the powers divine) 


== 


Then, mix'd with prayers, he utters theſe com- 
mands : 

Farewell, and proſper, youths ! let Neſtor know 
What grateful thoughts fill in this boſom glow, 
For all the proofs of his paternal care, 

Through the long dangers of the ten years war. 
Ah! doubt not our report (the prince rejoin'd) 
Of all the virtues of thy generous mind. 

And oh ! return'd might we Ulyſſes meet ! 

To him thy preſents ſhow, thy words repeat : 


. How will each ſpeech his grateful wonder raiſe ! 


How will each gift indulge us in thy praiſe ! 

Scarce ended thus the prince, when on the right 
Advanc'd the bird of Jove : auſpicious ſight ! 

A milk-white fowl his clinching talons bore, 
With care domeſtic pamper'd at the floor. 
Peaſants in yain with threatening cries purſue, 
In ſolemn ſpeed the bird majeſtic flew 

Fall dexter to the car: the proſperous fight 
Fill'd every breaſt with wonder and delight. 

But Neſtor's ſon the cheerful filence broke, 
And in theſe words the Spartan chief beſpoke, 
Say, if to us the Gods theſe omens ſend, 

Or fates peculiar to thyſelf portend ? 
Whilſt yet the monarch paus'd with doubts op- 
preſs'd, 

The beauteous queen reliev d his labouring breaſt. 

Hear me, ſhe cried, to whom the Gods have gi- 

ven 
To read this ſign, and myſtic ſenſe of Heaven. 
As thus the plumy ſovereign of the air 
Left on the mountain's brow his callow care, 
And wander'd through the wide æthereal way 
To pour his wrath on Aua luxurious prey; 


So ſhall thy godlike father toſs'd in vain 


Through all the dangers of the boundleſs main, 
Arri ve (or is perchance already come) 
From ſlaughter'd gluttons ts releaſe the dome. 

„ Oh! if this promis'd bliſs by thundering Jove 
{The prince replied) ſtand fix'd in fate above ; 
To thee, as to ſome God, I'll temples raiſe, 

And crown thy altars with the coſtly blaze. 

He ſaid ; and, bending o'er his chariot, flung 
Athwart the fiery ſteeds the ſmarting thong ; 
The bounding ſhafts upon the harneſs play, 
Till night heading intercepts the way. 

To Diocles, at Pheræ, they repair, 

Whoſe boaſted fire was ſacred Alpheus heir; 
With him all night the youthful ſtrangers ſtay'd, 
Nor found the hoſpitable rites unpay'd. 

But ſoon as morning from her orient bed 

Had ting'd the mountains with her earlieſt red, 

- 'They join'd the ſteeds, and on the chariot ſprung ; 
The brazen portals in their paſſage rung. 

To Pylos ſoon they came; when thus begun 
To Nettor's heir Ulyſſes“ godlike ſon: 
Let not Piſiſtratus in vain be preſt, f 
Nor unconſenting hear his friend's requeſt; 
His friend by long hereditary claim, 


In toils his equal, and in years the ſame. 


No farther from our veſſel, I implore, | 

The courſers drive: but laſh them to the ſhore. 

Too long thy father would his friends detain ; 

I dread his proffer'd kindneſs urg'd in vain. 
The hero paus'd, and ponder'd this requeſt, 

White 4ove and duty warr'd within his breaſt. 


| POPE'S HOMER. 
3 4 right-kand held: before the ſteeds he ſtands, 


At length reſolv'd, he turn'd his ready hand, 
And laſh'd his panting courſers to the ſtrand, 
There, while within the poop with care he ſtord 
The regal preſents of the Spartan lord; 

With ſpeed begone (ſaid he); call every mate, 
Ere yet to Neſtor I the tale relate: 

Tis true, the fervour of his generous heart 
Brooks no repulſe, nor could thou ſoon depart; 
Himſelf will ſeek thee here, nor wilt thou find, 
In word alone, the Pylian monarch kind. 

But when, arriv'd, he thy return ſhall know, 


| How will his breaſt with honeſt fury glow ! 


This ſaid, the ſounding ftrokes his horſes fire, 
And ſoon he reach'd the palace of his fire. 

Now (cried Telemachus) with ſpeedy care 
Hoiſt every ſail, and every oar prepare. 
Swift as the word his willing mates obey, 
And ſeize their ſeats, impatient for the ſea. 

Mean time the prince with ſacrifice adores 
Minerva, and her guardian aid implores ; 
When, lo! a wretch ran breathleſs to the ſhore, 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore, 
A ſeer he was, from great Melampus ſprung, 
Melampus, who in Pylos flouriſh'd long, 
Till, urg'd by wrongs, a foreign realm he choſe, 
Far from the hateful cauſe of all his woes. 
Neleus his treaſures one long year detains ; 
As long, he groan'd in Philacus's chains: _ 
Mean time, what anguiſh, and what rage, combin'd, 
For lovely Pero rack'd his labouring mind ! 
Yet 'ſcap'd he death; and vengeful of his wrong 
To Pylos drove the lowing herds along : 
Then (Neleus vanquiſh'd, and conſign'd the Fai 
To Bias' arms) he tought a foreign air; 
Argos the rich for his retreat he choſe, 


There farm'd his empire; there his palace roſe. - 


The firſt begot Oiclus great in fame, 
And he Amphiaraus, immortal name 
The people's ſaviour, and divinely wiſe, þ 


From him Antiphates and Mantius came : | 


Belov'd by Jove, and him who gilds the ſkies, 
Vet ſhort his date of life] by female pride he dies. 
From Mantis Clitus, whom Aurora's love 
Snatch'd for his beauty to the thrones above: 
And Poly hides on whom Phœbus ſhone 
With fuileſt rays, Amphiaraus now gone; 
In Hypereſia's groves he made abode, 
And taught mankind the counſels of the God. 
From him ſprung Theoclymenus, who found 
(The ſacred wine yet foaming on the ground) 
Telemachus : whom, as to Heaven he preſs'd 
His ardiant vows, the ſtranger thus addreſs'd : 
O thou: that doſt thy happy courſe prepare 
With pure libations, and with ſolemn prayer; 
By that dread Power to whom thy vows at9 


paid : > 

By all the lives of theſe; thy own dear head, 
Declare ſincerely to no foe's demand 
Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 

Prepare then, ſaid Telemachus, to know 
A tale from falſehood free, not free from woe, 
From Ithaca, of royal birth, 1 came, 
And great Ulyſſes (ever honour'd name !) 
Was once my. fire : though now for ever loſt 
in Stygian gloom he glides a penſive ghot ! 
Whoſe fate inquiring through the world we rove; 


The laſt, the wretched, proof of filial love. 
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The ſtranget then: Nor ſhall T aught conceal, 
| But the dire ſecret of my fate reveal. 
tor d Of my own tribe an Argive wretch I flew ; 
Whole powerful friends the luckleſs deed purſue 
N With unrelenting rage, and force from home 
The blood-ftain'd exile, ever doom'd to roam. 
But bear, O bear me o'er yon azure flood; 
'5 Receive the ſuppliant ! ſpare my deſtin'd blood! 
d, Stranger (replied the prince) ſecurely reſt 
Afﬀfianc'd in our faith; henceforth our gueſt. 
Thus affable, Ulyſſes“ godlike heir 
Takes from the ſtrangers hand the glittering ſpear: 
He climbs the ſhip, aſcends the ſtern with haſte, 
And by his fide the gueſt accepted plac'd. 
: The chief his orders gives: th' obedient band 
With due obſervance wait the chief's command; 
With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind. 
Minerva calls; the ready gales obey 
With rapid ſpeed to whirl them o'er the ſea, 
e, Crunus they paſs d, next Chalchis roll'd away, 
os When thickening darkneſs closꝰd the doubtful day; 
The filver Phza's glittering rills they loſt, 
And ſæimm'd along by Elis“ ſacred coaſt. 
le, Then cautious through the rocky reaches wind, 
And, turning ſudden, ſhun the death deſign'd. 
Mean time the king, Eumzus, and the reſt, 
2 date in the cottage, at their rural feaſt : 
n', The banquet paſt, and ſatiate every man, 
To try his hoſt, Ulyſſes thus began : 
og Yet one night more, my friends indulge your 
eſt ; 
* The 1b purpoſe in your walls to reſt 
To. morrow for myſelf I muſt provide, 
And only aſk your counſel, and a guide : 
Patient to roam the ſtreet, by hunger led, 
And bleſs the friendly hand that gives me bread. 
There in Ulyfles* roof I may relate 
Ulyſſes' wanderings to his royal mate; 
Or, mingling with the ſuitors* haughty train, 
Not undeſerving ſome ſupport obtain. 
Hermes to me his various giſts imparts, 
Patron of induſtry and manual arts: 
Few can with me in dextrous works contend, 
The pyre to build, the ſtubborn oak to rend ; 
To turn the taſteful viand o'er the flame; 
Or foam the goblet with a purple ſtream. 
Such are the taſks of men of mean eftate, 
hom fortune dooms to ſerve the rich and great. 
Alas! (Eumeus with a ſigh rejoin'd) 
How ſprung a thought ſo monſtrous in thy mind! 
lf on that godleſs race thou would'ſt attend, 
Fate owes thee ſure a miſerable end ! 
Their wrongs and blaſphemies aſcend the ſky, 
And pull deicending vengeance from on high. 
Not ſuch, my friend, the ſervants of their feaſt ; 
A looming train in rich embroidery dreſt, 
With earth's whole tribute the bright table bends, 
And ſmiling round celeſtial youth attends. 
Ray then: no eye.aſkance beholds thee here: 
Sweet is thy converſe to each ſocial ear ; 
Well-pleas'd, and pleaſing, in our cottage reſt, 
Lil good Telamachus accepts his gueſt 
Wich genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 
| WH 4rd fafe conveys thee where thy ſoul deſires. 
Fe; To him the man of woes: O gracious Jove! 


deward this ſtranger's hoſpitable love! 


Who knows the ſon of ſorrow to retieve; 

Cheers the ſad heart, nor lets affliction grieve. N j 
Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, 

A life of wanderings is the greateſt woe : 


On all their weary paths wait care and pain, 


And pine and penury, a meagre train. þ 353 

To ſuch a man fince harbour you afford, 

Relate the farther fortunes of your lord; 

What cares his mother's tender breaſt engage 

And fire forſaken on the verge of age ; , 

Beneath the ſun prolong they yet their breath, 

Or range the _ of darkneſs and of death ? 

To whom the ſwain : Attend what you inquire z, 

Laertes lives, the miſerable fire F | of 

Lives, but implores of every Power to lay 

The burden down, and wiſhes for the day. 

Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, 

Torn from th' embraces of his tender wife, 

Sole, and all comfortleſs, he waſtes away 

Old age, untimely poſting ere his day. 

She too, ſad mother! for Ulyſſes loſt - 

Pin'd out her bloom, and vaniſh'd to a ghoſt. 

(So dire a fate, ye righteous Gods ! avert, } 

From every friendly, every feeling heart !) a 

While yet the was, tho* clouded o'er with grief, 

Her pleafing converſe miniſter'd relief: 5 

With Ctimene, her youngeſt daughter, bred, | 

One roof contain'd us, and one table fed. * 

But when the ſoſtly- ſtealing pace of time 

Crept on from childhood into youthful prime, 

To Samos' iſle the ſent the wedded fair; . 

Me to the fields, to tend the rural care; 

Array'd in garments her own hands had wove, 

Nor leſs the darling object of her love. 

Her hapleſs death my brighter days o'ercaſt, 

Yet Providence deſerts me not at laſt ; 

My preſent labours food and drink procure, 

And more, the pleaſure to relieve the poor. 

Small is the comfort from the queen to hear 

Unwelcome news, or vex the royal ear; 

Black and diſcountenanc'd the ſervants ſtand, 

Nor dare to queſtion where the proud command $ 

No profit ſprings beneath uſurping powers : - 

Want feeds not there, where luxury devours, + 

Nor harbours charity where riot reigns : . 

Proud are the lords, and wretched are the ſwains? 
The ſuffering chief at this began to melt; 

And, O Eumzxus ! thou (he cries) haſt felt 

The ſpite of fortune too ! her cruel hand 

Snatch'd thee/an infant from thy native land! 

Snavch'd from thy parent's arms, thy parents“ eyes, 

To early wants! a man of miſeries ! 

le ſad ſtory, from its firſt, declare 

fair city by the rage of war, | 

Where once thy parents dwelt? or did they keep, 

In humbler life, the lowing herds and ſheep? : 

So left perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 

Rude pirates ſeiz'd, and ſhipp'd thee o'er the 

main ? Ree 

Doom'd a fair prize to grace ſome prince's board, 

The worthy purchaſe of a foreign lord. N 
If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 

A ſtory fruitful of events attend : 

Another's ſorrows may thy ear enjoy, 

And wine the lengthen'd intervals employ. 

Long nights the now declining year beſto* ; 

A pat we conſecrate to fait repoſe, 


* 


A 
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A part in pleaſing talk we entertain; 
For too much reſt itſelf becomes a pain. 
Let thoſe, whom ſleep invites, the call obey, 
Their cares reſuming with the dawning day: 
© Here let us feaſt, and to the feaſt be join'd 
Diſcourſe, the ſweeter banquet of the mind; 
Review the feries of our lives, and taſte 
The melancholy joy of evils paſt ; 
For he who much has ſuſfer'd, much will know; 
And pleas'd remembrance builds delight on woe. 
Above Ortygia lies an iſle of fame, 
Far hence remote, and Syria is the name 
(There curious eyes inſerib'd with wonder trace 

The ſun's diurnal, and his annual race); 

Not large, but fruitful; ſtor'd with graſs, to keep 
The bellowing oxen, and the bleating ſheep ; 
Her ſloping hills the mantling vines adorn, 

And her rich valleys wave with golden corn. 
No want, no famine, the glad natives know, 
Nor ink by ſickneſs to the ſhades below; 

But when a length of years unnerves the ſtrong, 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along. 

They bend the ſilver bow with tender ſkill, 
And, void of pain, the filent arrows kill. 
Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 
Where two fair cities riſe with equal pride. 

But both in conſtant peace one prince obey, 
And Cteſius there, my father, holds the ſway. 
Freighted, it ſeems, with toys of every ſort 
A ſhip of Sidon anchor'd in our port; 
What · time it chanc'd the palace entertain'd, 
Skill'd in rich works, a woman of their land : 
This nymph, where anchor'd the Phœnician train 
To waſh her robes deicending to the main, 
A ſmooth-tongued ſailor won her to his mind 

(For love de eives the beſt of woman-kind). 

A ſudden truſt from ſudden liking grew); 
She told her name, her race, and all ſhe knew. 
J too (ſhe cried) from glorious Sidon came, 
My father Arybas, of wealthy fame; 
But, ſnatch'd by pirates from my native place, 
The Taphian's ſold me to this man's embrace. 
Haſte then (the falſe deligning youth reply'd) 
Haſte to thy country ; love thall be thy guide ; 
Haſte to thy father's houſe, thy father's breaſt, 
Tor ſtill he lives, and lives with riches bleſt, 
« Swear firſt (ſhe cry'd) ye ſailors ! to reitore 
A wretch in ſafety to her native ſhore.” { 
Swift as ſhe aſk'd, the ready ſailors {wore. 
She then proceeds : Now let our compact made 
Be nor by ſignal nor by word betray'd, 
Nor near me any of your crew deſcried 
By road frequented, nor by fountain ſide. | 
Be ſilence ſtill our guard. The monarch's ſpies. 
(For watchful age is ready to ſurmiſe) 
Are ſtill at hand; and this, reveal'd, muſt be 
Death to yourſelves, eternal chains to me. 
Your veſſel loaded, and your traffic paſt, 
Diſpatch a wary. meſſenger with haſte : 
Then gold and coſtly treaſures will I bring, 
And more, the infant ofispring of the king. 
Him, child-like wandering forth, 111 lead away, 
(A noble prize!) and to your ſhip convey. 
Thus ſpoke the dame, and homeward took the 
A year they traffic, and their veſſel load, [road. 


Their ſtores complete, and ready now to weigh, 
A ſpy was ſent their ſummons to convey : 


L 
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An artiſt to my father's palace came, | 
With gold and amber chains, elaborate frame ; 
Each female eye the glittering links employ, 
They turn, review, and cheapen every toy. 
| He took th? occalion as they ſtood intent, 
| Gave her the ſign, and to bis veſſel went. 
She ſtraight purſued, and ſeiz d my willing arm; 
I follew'd ſmiling, innocent of harm. 
| Three golden goblets in tlie porch ſhe found 
(The gueſts not enter'd, but the table crown'd ; 
Hid in her fraudful boſom; theſe ſhe bore :: 
Now ſet the ſun, and darkened all the ſhore, 
Arriving then, where tilting on the tides 
Prepar'd to launch the freighted veſſel rides; 
Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, ay 
ſweep 
With level car alony the glaſſy deep. 
Six calmy days and fix ſmooth nights we fail, 
And conſtant: Jove ſupplied the gentle gale, 
The ger the fraudtul wretch, (no cauie def. 
cri 
Touch'd by Diana's vengeful arrow, died. 
Down dropp'd the caititf-corſe, a worthleſs lead 
Down to the deep; there roll'd, the future food 
Ot fierce ſea-wolves, and monſters of the flood: 1 
An helpleſs infant, I remain'd behind; 
Thence borne to Ithaca by wave and wind; 
$646 to Laertes by divine command, 
And now adopted to a foreign land. 
za him the king: Reciting thus thy cares, 
My ſecret foul in all thy ſorrows ſhares : 
But one choice bleſſing (ſuch is Jove's high wil 
Has ſweeten'd all thy bitter draught of ill: 
Torn from thy country to no haptels end, 
The Gods have, in a maſter, given a friend. 
Whatever frugal nature needs is thine, 


(For ſhe needs little) daily bread and wine. 


While I, to many wandermgs paſt and woes, 
Live but on what thy poverty beſtows. 

So pais'd in pleaſing dialogue away 
Tue night; then down to thort repoſe they „ 
T1] radiant roſe the meſſenger of day, 

While in the port of Ithaca, the band 

Of young Telemachus approach'd the land; 

Their _ they loos'd, they lath'd the mil 
alide, 

And caſt their anchors, and the cables tied: 

Then on the breezy ſhore deſcendivg join 

In grateful banquet o'er the rofy wine. 

When thus the prince: Now each his courſe pu- 

I to the fields, and to the city you. lde; 

Long abſent henee, I dedicate this day 

My iwains to viſit, and the works ſurvey. 

Expect me with the morn, to pay the ſkies 

Our debt of ſafe return, in feaſt and ſacriſice. 

Then Theoclymenus : But who ſhall lend, 

Mean time, protection to thy ſtranger- friend? 

Straight to the queen and palace ſhall I fly, 

Or, yet more diitant, to ſome lord apply ? 

The prince return'd : Renowryd in days of yott 
Has ſtood our father's hoſpitable door; 
No other roof a ſtranger ſhould receive, 

No other hands than ours the welcome give, 
But in my abſence riot fills the place, 

Nor bears the modeſt queen a ſtranger's face; 
From noiſeful revel far remote ſhe flies, 


But rarely ſeen, or ſeen with weeping eyes. 


No let Eurymachus receive my gueſt, 
Or nature courteous, and by far the beſt; 
He wooes the queen with more teſpectful flame, 
And emulates her former huſband's fame: 
With what ſucceſs, tis Jove's alone to know, 
And the hop'd nuptials turn to joy or woe. 
Thus ſpeaking, on the right up-ſoar'd in air 
The hawk, Apollo's ſwift-wing'd mefſenger ; 
His deathful pounces tore a trembling dove ; 
The clotted feathers, ſcatter'd from above, 
Retween the hero and the veſſel pour 


Th' obſerving augur took the prinee aſide, 
dein d by the hand, and thus prophetic cried : 
Yon bird that dexter cuts th' atrial road, 

Roſe ominous, nor flies without a God: 

No race but thine ſhall Ithaca obey, 

, To thine, for ages, Heaven decrees the ſway . 
Succeed the omen, Gods] (the youth rejoin'd) 
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Thick plumage, mingled with a ſanguine ſhower. 
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And ſoon each envied happineſs attend 

The man, who calls Telemachus his friend. 

Then to Peirzus---Thou whom time has prod. 

A faithful ſervant, by thy prince belov'd ! 

Till we returning ſhall our gueſt demand, 

Accept this charge with honour at our hand. 
To this Peiræus : Joyful I obey, 

Well pleas'd the hoſpitable rites to pay, 

The preſence of thy gueſt ſhall beſt reward 

(If long thy ſtay) the abſence of my lord. 
With that their anchors he commands to weigh, 

Mount the tall bark, and launch into the ſea. 

All with obedient haſte forſake the ſhores, 

And, plac'd in order, ſpread their equal oars. 


| Then from the deck the prince his ſandals takes; : 


Pois'd in his hand the pointed javelit ſhakes. 
They part ; while — from the hero's view, 
Swift to the town the well-row'd galley flew ; 
The hero trod the margin of the main, 


And reach'd the manſion of his faithful ſwain. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Telemachus. 
Telemachus arriving at the lodge of Eumeus ſends him to carry Penelope the news of his return. Mi. 


nerva appearing to Ulyſſes, commands him to diſcover himſelf to his fon. The princes, who had lain 
in ambuſh to intercept Telemachus in his way, their project being defeated, return to Ithaca. 


: def Soon ſhall my bounties ſpeak a grateful mind, 
ad, . — mr mmm 
7 
d. 9 
| B O O 
es 
wil.) 
dow as the morning bluſh'd along the plains 
y Ulyfles and the monarch of the ſwains 


Awake the fleeping fires, their meal prepare, 
And forth to paſture ſend the briſtly care. 
The princes near approach the dogs deſcry, 
And fawning round his feet confeſs their joy. 
Their gentle blandiſhment the king ſurvey d, 
; Heard his reſounding ſep, and inſtant ſaid : 
nt eme well known friend, Eumeus, bends this 
His ſteps T hear ; the dogs familiar play. {way; 

While yet he ſpoke, the prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, and now appear'd in view. 
Tranſported from his ſeat Eumæus (prung, 
Dropp'd the full bowl, and round his boſom hung ; 
Killing his cheek, his hand, while from his eye 
The tears rain'd copious in a ſhower of joy. 
As ſome fond fire, who ten long winters grieves, 
trom foreign climes an only ſon receives, 
(Child of his age) with ſtrong paternal joy 
forward he ſpri and claſps the favourite boy: 
do wund the youth his arms Eumæus ſpread, 
& if the grave had given him from the dead. 

And is it thou ! my ever-dear delight ! 
0h, art thou come to bleſs my longing Gght ! 
Never, T never hop'd to view this day, 
When o'er the waves you plough'd the deſperate 
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inter, my child! beyond my hopes reſtor'd, 
0h give theſe eyes to feaſt upon their lord 
Liter, oh ſeldom ſeen ! for lawleſs powers 


Two much detain thee from thy ſylvan bowers. 
Vor. XII. 


The prince replied : Eumzus, I obey ; 
To ſeek thee, friend, I hither took my way. 
But ſay, if in the court the queen reſide, 
Severely chaſte, or if commenc'd a bride ? 

Thus he: and thus the monarch of the ſwains 2 
Severely chaſte Penelope remains ; 
But, luſt to every joy, ſhe waſtes the day 
In tedious cares,'and weeps the night away. 

He ended ; and (receiving as they paſs 
The javelin, pointed with a {tar of braſs) 
They reach'd the dome ; the dome with marble 
His Lat Ulyſſes to the prince reſign'd. {ſ[ſhin'd. 
Not ſo---(exclaim'd the prince with decent grace) 
For me, this houſe ſhall find an humbler place: 
T' uſurp the honours due to filver hairs 
And reverend ſtrangers, modeſt youth forbears. 
Inſtant the ſwain the ſpoils of beaſts ſupplies, 
And bids the rural throne with oz1ers riſe. | 
There ſate the prince : the feaſt Eumæus ſpread, 
And heap'd the ſhining cauiſters with bread. 
Thick o'er the board the plenteous viands lay, 
The frugal remnants of the former day. 
Then in a bowl he tempers generous wines, 
Around whoſe verge a mimic ivy twines. 
And now, the rage of thirſt and hunger fled, 
Thus young Ulyſſes ta Eumæus ſaid: 

Whence, ſather, from what ſhore this ſtran 

ger, ſay, 

What veſſel bore him o'er the watery way? 
To human Rep our land impervicas lies, 


And round the coaſt —_— oceans riſe, 
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The ſwain returns: A tale of ſorrows hear : 
= In ſpacious Crete he drew h's natal air, 
Long doom'd to wander o'er the land and main, 
For Heaven has wove his thread of life with pain. 
Half-breathleſs ſcaping to the land he flew 
From Theſprot mariners, a murderous crew. 
- T> thee, my ſon, the ſuppliant I refign, 
T gave him my protection, grant him thine. 
Hard taſk, he cries, thy virtue gives thy friend, 
Willing to aid, unable to defend. 
Can ſtrangers ſafely in the court reſide, 
Midſt the ſwell'd inſolence of luſt and pride? 
Ev'n I'unſafe : the queen in doubt to wed, 
Or pay due honours to the nuptial bed : 
Perhaps ſhe weds regardleſs of her fame, 
Deaf to the mighty Ulyſſæan name. 
However, ſtranger, from our grace receive 
Such honours as befit a prince to give; 
Sandals, a ſword, and rubes, reſpect to prove, 
And ſafe to ſail with ornaments of love. 
Till then, thy gueſt amid the rural train, 
Far from the court, from danger far, detain. 
"Tis mine with food the hungry to ſupply, 
And clothe the naked from th' inclement ſky. 
Here dwell in ſafety from the ſuitors wrongs, 
And the rude inſults of ungovern'd tongues. 
For ſhouldſt thou ſuffer, powerleſs to relieve, 
I muſt behold it, and can only grieve. 
The brave encompalſs'd by an hoſtile train, 
O'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave An vain. 
To whom, while anger in his boſom glows, 
With warmth replies the man of mighty woes: 
Since audience mild is deign'd, permit my tongue 
At once to pity and reſent thy wrong. 
My heart weeps blood to ſee a ſoul a brave 
Live to baſe inſolence of power a ſlave. 
But tell me, doſt thov, prince, doſt thou behold, 
And hear, their midnight revels uncontrol'd ? 
Say, do thy ſubjects in bold faction riſe, 
Or prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe ? 
Or are thy brothers, who ſhould aid thy power, 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour? 
Oh ! that I were from great Ulyſſes ſprung, 
Or that theſe wither'd nerves like thine were 
ſtrung; - 
Or, Heavens ! might he return ! (and ſoon appear 
He ſhall; I truſt : a hero ſcorns deſpair !) 
Might he return, I yield my life a prey 
To my worſt foe, if that avenging bas 
Be not their laſt : but ſhould I loſe my life 
Oppreſs'd by numbers in the glorious ſtrife, 
I chooſe the nobler part, and yield my breath, 
Rather than bear diſhonour, worſe than death ; 
Thamſee the hand of violence invade 
The reverend tiranger, and the ſpotleſs maid ; 
Than ſee the wealth of Kings conſum'd in waſte, 
The durnkard revel, and the gluttons feaſt. 
Thus he, with anger flaſhing from his cye 
Sincere the youthful hero made reply : 
Nor leagued in factious arms my fubjects riſe, 
Nor prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe ; 
Nor are my brothers who fhould aid my power 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour. 
Ah me! I boaſt no brother ; Heaven's dread King 
Gives from our ſtock an only branch to ſpring, 
Alone Laertes reign'd Arceſius' heir, 
Alone Ulyſſes drew the vital air, 
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Aud I alone the bed connubial grac'd, 


An unbleſt offspring of a fire unbleſt Yo 
Each neighbouring realm, conducive to our woe, | 
Sends forth her peers, and every peer a foe: A 
The court proud Samos and Dulichium fills, Hy 
And lofty Zacinth crown'd with ſhady hills, 2 
Ev'n Ithaca and all her lords invade 8 
Th' imperial ſceptre, and the regal bed: — 
The queen, averſe to love, yet aw'd by power, 1 
Seems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour! * 
Mean time their licence uncontroPd I bear; — 
Ev'n now they envy me the vital air: (nk * 
But Heaven will ſure revenge, and Gods there Lo! 
But go, Eumeus ! to the queen impart Lo! 
Our ſafe return, and eaſe a mother's heart. To v 


Yet ſecret go; for numerous are my foes, Fe 
And here at leaſt I may in peace repoſe. 


To whom the ſwain: I hear, and I obey: - 
But old Laertes weeps his life away, That 
And deems thee loſt : ſhall I my ſpeed employ One | 
To bleſs his age; a meſſenger of joy ? And. 
The mournful hour that tore his fon away Th 
Sent the ſad fire in ſolitude to ſtray ; With 
Yet, buſied with his ſlaves to eaſe his woe, Tears 
He dreſs'd the vine, and bade the garden blow, 

Nor food nor wine refus'd : but fince the day He fl 

That you to Pylos plough'd the watery way, r 
Nor wine nor food he taſtes; but ſunk in woes, Thou 

Wild ſprings the vine, no more the garde Wy... 

blows: By the 

Shut from the walks of men, to pleaſure loſt, lot 

Penſive and pale he wanders, half a ghoſt. . 

Wretched old man! (with tears the prince - ſj... © 
turns) : 

Yet ceaſe to go—what man ſo bleſt but mourns e. 


Were every wiſh indulg'd by favouring ſkies, 
This hour ſhould give Ulyſſes to my eyes. 
But to the queen with ſpeed diſpatchful bear 
Our ſafe return, and back with ſpeed repair: 
And let ſome handmaid of her train reſort 
To good Laertes in his rural court. 

While yet he ſpoke, impatient of delay, 
He brac'd his ſandals on, and ſtrode away: 
Then from the Heavens the Martial Goddeſs flies 
Through the wide fields of air, and cleaves tit 
In form a virgin in ſoft beauty's bloom, [die, 
Skill'd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 
Alone to Ithacus ſhe ſtood diſplay'd, 

But unapparent as a viewleſs ſhade 

Eſcap'd Telemachus (the Powers above, 

Seen or unſeen, o'er earth at pleaſure move): 

The dogs intelligent confeſs the tread 

Of power divine; and, howling, trembling, fi. 

The Goddeſs, beckening, waves her 
hands; 

Dauntleſs the king before the Goddeſs ſtands 


Then why (ſhe ſaid) O favour'd of the ſkis! . 
Why to thy godlike fon this long diſguiſe? they a 
Stand forth reveal'd : with him thy cares emp beir grit 
Againſt thy foes; be valiant, and deſtroy: t cheek 
Lo! I deſcend in that avenging hour, te princ 
To combat by thy fide, thy guardian Power. ſat ſhip 

She ſaid, and o'er him waves her d what 

gold; _ * Al, ll 
Imperial robes his manly limbs infold ; tell thee 
At once with grace divine his frame improves: Wha... . 


At once with majeſty cnlarg'd he moves: nation 
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Youth fluſh'd his reddening cheek, and from his 


brows ' | 
A length of hair in fable ringlets flows; 
His blackening chin receives a deeper ſhade ; 
Then from his eyes upſprung the Warrior Maid. 
The here re-aſcends : the prince o er- aw'd 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God. 
Then with ſurpriſe (ſurpriſe chaſtis'd by fears) 
How art thou chang'd ! (he cry'd) a God appears! 
Far other veſts thy limbs majeſtic grace, 
Far other glories lighten from thy face 
If Heaven be thy abode, with pious care 
Lo! I the ready ſacrifice prepare: 
Lo! gifts of labour'd gold adorn thy ſhrine, 
Jo win thy grace: Oh ſave us, Power Divine ! 
Few are my days, Ulyſſes made reply, 
Nor I, alas! deſcendant of the ſky. 
[am thy father. Oh my ſon ! my ſon ! 
That father, for whoſe ſake thy days have run 
One ſcene of woe; to endleſs cares confign'd, 
And outrag'd by the wrongs of baſe mankind. 
Then ruſhing to his arms, he kifs'd his boy 
With the ſtrong raptures of a parent's joy. 
Tears bathe his cheek, and tears the ground be- 
dew: 
He ftrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaſt he grew. 
Ah me ! (exclaims the prince with fond deſire) 
Thou art---no, thou can'ſt not be my fire. 
Heaven ſuch illuſion only can impoſe, 
By the falſe joy to aggravate my woes. 
(ho but a God can change the general doom, 
And give to wither'd age a youthful bloom? 
Late, worn with years, in weeds obſcene you 
trod ; 
Now, cloth'd in majeſty, you move a God 
Forbear, he cry'd; for Heaven reſerve that 
bive to thy father, but a father's claim: ſ[name, 
ther Ulytles ſhalt thou never ſee, 
im Ulyfles, I (my ſon) am he. 
vice ten ſad years o'er earth and ocean toſt, 
Tis given at length to'view my native coaſt. 
jallas, unconquer'd Maid, my frame ſurrounds 
With grace divine; her power admits no bounds: 
dhe o'er my limbs old age and wrinkles ſhed ; 
ow, ſtrong as youth, magnificent I tread. 
Ihe Gods with eaſe frail man depreſs or raiſe, 
alt the lowly, or the proud debaſe. 
He ſpoke, and ſate. The prince with tranſport 
flew, [dew : 
lung round his neck, while tears his cheek be- 
0 leſs the father pour d a ſocial flood! 
bey wept abundant, and they wept aloud. 
the bold eagle with fierce ſorrow ſtung, 
r parent vulture, mourns her raviſh'd young; 
ley cry, they ſcream, their unfledg'd brood a 
prey 
0 ſome rude churl, and borne by ſtealth away; 
they aloud : and tears in tides had run, 
cir grief unfiniſh'd with the ſetting ſun: . 
tchecking the full torrent in its flow, 
le prince thus interrupts the ſolemn woe. 
tat ſhip tranſported thee, O father, ſay, 
what bleſs'd hands have oar'd thee on the 
All, all (Ulyſſes inftant made reply) [way ? 
tell thee all, my child, my only joy 
zic1ans bore me to the port aſſign'd, 


tation ever to the ranger kind; [ 
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Wrapp'd in th* embrace of ſleep, the faithful train 

O'er ſeas convey'd me to my native reign : 

Embroider'd veſtures, gold, and braſs, are laid 

Conceal'd in caverns in the ſylvan ſhade. 

Hither, intent the rival rout to ſlay, 

And plan the ſcene of death, I bend my way: 

So Pallas wills---but thou, my ſon, explain 

The names and numbers of th* audacious train; 

"Tis mine to judge if better to employ | 

Aſſiſtant force, or ſingly to deſtroy. ſname, . 
O'er earth (returns the prince) reſounds thy 

Thy well-tried wiſdom, and thy martial fame, 

Yet at thy words I ſtart, in wonder loſt ; 

Can we engage, not decades, but an hoſt ? 

Can we alone in furious battle ſtand, _. 

Againſt that numerous and determin'd band? 

Hear then their numbers: from Dulichium came 

Twice twenty-ſix, all peers of mighty name, 

Six are their menial train : twice twelve the boaſt 

Of Samos; twenty from Zacynthus' coaſt : 

And twelve our country's pride: to theſe belong 

Medon and Phemius ſkill'd in heavenly long. 

Two ſewers from day to day the revels wait, 

Exact of taſte, and ſerve the feaſt in ſtate. 

With ſuch a foe th* unequal fight to try, ' 

Were by falſe courage unreveng'd to die. 

Then what aſſiſtant powers your boaſt, relate, 

Ere yet we mingle in the ſtern debate. 
Mark well my voice, Ulyſſes ſtraight replies: 

What need of aids, if favour'd by the ſkies? 

If ſhielded to the dreadful fight we move; 

By mighty Pallas, and by thundering Jove. 
Sufficient they (Telemachus rejoin'd) 

Again the banded powers of all mankind : 

They, high enthron'd above the rolling clouds ; 

Wither the ſtrength of man, and awe the Gods. 

Such aids expect, he cries, when ſtrong in might 

We riſe territic to the taſk of fight. 

But thou, when morn ſalutes th' atrial plain, 

The court reviſit and the lawleſs train: 

Me thither in diſguife Eumæus leads, 

An aged mendicant in tatter'd weeds. . 

There, if baſe ſcorn inſult my reverend age; 

Bear it, my ion! repreſs thy riſing rage. 

If outrag'd, ceaſe that outrage to repel ; 

Bear it, my fon ! howe'er thy heart rebel. 

Yet ſtrive by prayer and counſel to reſtrain 

Their lawleſs inſults, though thou ftrive in vain : 

For wicked ears are deaf to Wiſdom's call, 

And vengeance ftrikes whom heaven has doom'd 

to fall [ſpires 

Once more attend: When f ſhe whoſe power in- 

The thinking mind, my foul to vengeance fires ; 

I give the ſign: that initant, from beneath, 

Aloft convey the inſtruments of death, 

Armour and arms; and if miſtruſt ariſe, 

Thus veil the truth in plauſible diſguiſe : 
Theſe glittering weapons, ere he ſail'd to 

* Troy, { 

* Ulyfles view'd with ſtern heroic joy: [ſhone: 

Then, beaming o'er th' illumin'd wall they 

No duſt diſhonours, all their luſtre gone. 

dear them hence (ſo Jove my ſoul inſpires) 

From the pollution of the fuming fires ; 

* Left, when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 

Le ruth to arms, and ſtain the feaſt with blood: 
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4 Oft ready ſwords in luckleſs hour incite 
The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight.” 

Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive : 

For Tove infatuates all, and all believe. 

Yet leave for each of us a ſword to wield, 

A pointed javelin, and a fenceful ſhield. 

But by my blood that in thy boſom glows, 

By that regard, a ſon his father owes ; 

The ſecret, that thy father lives, retain 
Lock'd in thy boſom from the houſehold train; 
Hide it from all; even from Eumrus hide, 
From my dear father, and my dearer bride. 
One care remains, to note the loyal few 
Whoſe faith yet laſts among the menial crew ; 
And, noting, ere we riſe in vengeance, prove 
Who loves his prince; for ſure you merit love. 

To whom the youth: To emulate I aim 
The brave and wiſe, and my great father's fame. 
But re- conſider, fince the wiſeſt err, 

Vengeance reſolv'd, 'tis dangerous to defer. 

What length of time muſt we conſume in vain, 
00 curious to explore the menial train? 

While the proud foes, induſtrious to deſtroy 

'Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. 

Suffice it in this exigence alone 

To mark the damſels that attend the throne : 

Diſpers'd the youth reſides; their faith to prove 

Jove grants henceforth, if thou haſt ſpoke from 

ove, 

While in debate they waſte the hours away, 
Th' affociates of the prince repaſs'd the bay; 
With ſpeed they guide the veſſel to the ſhores ; 
With ſpeed debarking land the naval ſtores; 
Then, faithful to their charge, to Clytius bear, 
And truſt the preſents to his friendly care. 
Swift to the queen a herald flies t' impart 
Her ſon's return, and eaſe a parent's heart; 
Left, a ſad prey to ever-muſing cares, 

Pale grief deſtroy what time a while forbears. 

Th' uncautious herald with impatience burns, 
And cries aloud : Thy ſon, O Queen, returns: 
Eumzus ſage approach'd th' imperial throne, 
And breath'd his mandate to her ear alone, 
Then meaſur'd back the way---The ſuitor band, 
Stung to the ſoul, abaſh'd, confounded, ſtand ; 
And iſſuing from the dome, before the gate, 
With clouded looks, a pale aſſembly ſate. 

At length Eurymachus: Our hopes are vain; 
Telemachus in triumph ſails the main. 

Haſte, rear the maſt, the ſwelling ſhroud diſ- 


play; 
Haſte, to our ambuſſ d friends the news convey. 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when, turning to the 
ſtrand 


* 
Amphinomus ſurvey'd th' aſſociate band; 
Full to the bay within the winding ſhores 
"ith gather'd ſails they ſtood, and lifted oars. 
O triends ! ke cryid, elate with riſing joy, 
See to the port ſecure the veſſel fly! 
Some God has told them, or themſelves ſurvey 
The bark eſcap'd; and meaſure back their way. 
Swift at the word deſcending to the ſhores, 
They moor the veſſel and MAY the ſtores : 
Then moving from the ſtrand, apart they ſate, 
And full and frequent, form'd a dire debate. 

Lives then the boy? he lives (Antinous cries) 
The care of Gods and favourite of the ſkies. 


POPE'S NOMER. 


All night we watch'd, till with her griev : 
wheels 
Aurora flam'd above the eaſtern hills, - 
And from the lofty brow of rocks by day A 
Took in the ocean with a broad ſurvey : H 
Vet ſaſt he ſails! the Powers celeſtial give 4 
To ſhun the hidden ſnares of death, and live, D 
But die he ſhall, and thus condemn'd to bleed, | 
Be now the ſcene of inſtant death decreed : 0 
Hope ye ſucceſs ? undaunted cruſh the foe. Br 
Is he not wiſe ? know this, and ſtrike the blow, W 
Wait ye, till he to arms in council draws Ne 
The Greeks, averſe too juſtly to our cauſe ? Hi, 
Strike ere, the ſtates conven'd, the foe betray Un 
Our murderous ambuſh on the watery way. 1. 
Or chooſe ye vagrant from their rage to fly M 
Outcaſts of earth, to breathe an unknown ſky? 2 
The brave prevent misfortune ; then be brave, The 
And bury future danger in his grave. We 
Returns he? ambuſh'd we'll his walk invade, 1 
Or where he hides in ſolitude and ſhade : The 
And give the palace to the queen a dower, Wit 
Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal hour. Ton 
But if ſubmiſſive you reſign the ſway, Nor 
Slaves to a boy; go, flatter and obey. And 
Retire we inſtant to our native reign, A 
Nor be the wealth of kings conſum'd in vain; Cam 
Then wed whom choice approves: the queen br Unt 
given e A je 
To ſome bleſt prince, the prince decreed by He 

Abaſk'd, the ſuitor train his voice attends; 
Till from his throne Amphinomus aſcends, — 
Who o' er Dulicium ftretch'd his ſpacious reign, 
A land of plenty, bleſt with every grain: 
Chief of the numbers who the queen addrels'd, 
And though diſpleaſing, yet diſpleaſing leaſt. 
Soft were his words; his actions wiſdom ſway dz 
Graceful a while he paus'd, then mildly faid: 

O friends, forbear ! and be the thought with 

ſtood : 

"Tis horrible to ſhed imperial bloed Telem 
Conſult we firſt th' all-ſeeing powers above, Eun 
And the ſure oracles of righteous Jove. ty y 
If they aflent, ev'n by this hand he dies; ors, 1 
If they forbid, I war not with the ſkies. 

He ſaid : The rival train his voice approvd, Soo 
And riſing inſtant to the palace mov'd. Sprink. 
Arriv'd, with wild tumultuous noiſe they ſate, h haſt 

Recumbent on the ſhining thrones of Rate, His han 

The Medon, conſcious of their dire debates, Fair on 
The murderous council to the queen relates. And thi 
Touch'd at the dreadful tory ſhe deſcends: My frie 
Her haſty ſteps a damſel- train attends. I haſte t 
Full where the dome its ſhining valves expand; Wi And en, 
Sudden before the rival powers ſhe ſtands; But tho 
And, veiling decent with a modeſt ſhade This hay 
Her cheek, indignant to Antinous ſaid: By publ. 

O void of faith! of all bad men the worſt! And blet 
Renown'd for wiſdom, by th abuſe accurs'd' To wipe 
Miſtaking fame proclaims thy generous mind! I My will 
Thy deeds denote thee af the baſeſt kind. this ra 
Wretch ! to deſtroy a prince that friendſhip gu The pair 


While in his gueſt his murderer he receives: very 
For what 

To thi 
Of ſwift x 


Nor dread ſuperior Jove, to whom belong 
The cauſe of ſuppliants, and revenge of wrong. 
Haſt thou forgot (ingrateful as thou art) 
Who ſay'd thy father with a friendly part? 

1 
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Lawleſs he ravag'd with his martial powers 
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Holy repaſt ! That inſtant from the ſkies 
The Martial Goddeſs to Ulyſſes flies : 
She waves her golden wand, and re · aſſumes 


| From every feature every grace that blooms ; 


At once his veſtures change; at once the ſheds 


Age v'er his limbs, that tremble as he treads ; 


Leſt to the queen the ſwain with tranſport fly, 

Unable to contain th* unruly joy. claim 

When near he drew, the prince breaks forth: Pro- 

What tidings, friend? what ſpeaks the voice of 

Fame ? 

Say, if the ſuitors meaſure back the main, 

Or ſtill in ambuſh thirſt for blood in vain ? 
Whether, he cries, they meaſure back the flood, 

Or {tiH in ambuſh thirſt in vain for blood, 

Eſcap'd my care: where lawleſs ſuitors fway, 


| Thy mandate borne, my foul diſdain'd to ſtay. 
| But from th' Hermæan height I caſt a view 


Where to the port a bark high bounding flew ; 

Her freight a ſhinning band : with martial air 

Each pois'd his ſhield, and each advanc'd his ſpear : 

And, if aright thefe ſearching eyes ſurvey, | 

Th* eluded ſuitors ſtem the watery way. [wiles, 
The prince, well pleas'd to diſappoint their 

Steals on his fire a glance, and ſecret fmiles. 

And now, a ſhort repaſt prepar'd, they fed, 

Till the keen rage of craving hunger fled, 

Then to repoſe withdrawn, apart they lay, 

And iu loft ſleep forgot the cares of day. 


B O O K XVII. 


Telemachus returning to the city relates to Penelope the ſum of his travels. Ulyſſes is conducted by 


Eumzus to the palace, where his old dog Argus acknowledges his maſter, after an abſence of twen- 


ty years, and dies with joy. Eumæus returns inta the country, and Ulyſſes remains among the ſuit- 


To want like mine the peopled town can yield 
More hopes of comfort than the lonely field 
Nor fits my age to till the labour'd lands, 


riert The Taphyan pirates on Threſpotia's ſhores; 
Entag'd, his life, his treaſures they demand; 
Ulyſſes ſav'd him from th* avenger's hand. 
And would'ſt thou evil for his good repay ? 
His bed diſhonour, and his houſe betray ? 
Afi his queen? and with a murderous hand 
, Deſtroy his heir? but ceaſe, tis I command. 
d, Far hence thoſe fears, (Eurymachus reply'd) 
0 prudent princeſs ! bid thy foul confide. 
| Breathes there a man who dares that hero ſlay, 
ow. While I behold the golden light of day? 
Ne: by the righteous Powers of Heaven I ſwear, 
His blood in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear. 
L Ulyſſes, when my infant days I led, 
ö With wine ſuffic'd me, and with dainties fed: 
| My generous foul abhors th* ungrateful part, 
iy! And my friend's ſon lives deareſt to my heart. 
ve, Then fear no mortal arm; if Heaven deſtroy, 
We muſt refign : for man is born to die. [ſpir'd : 
le, Thus ſmooth he ended, yet his death con- 
Then ſorrowing, with ſad ſtep the queen retir'd, 
With ſtreaming eyes all comfortleſs deplor'd, 
Touch'd with the dear remembrance of her lord : 
Nor ceas'd till Pallas bid her ſorrows fly, 
And in ſoft lumber ſeal'd her flowing eye. 
And now Eumeus, at the evening hour, 
in; Came late returning to his ſylvan b@wes. 
een de Ulyſſes and his ſon had dreſo'd with art 
be. A yearling boar, and gave the Gods their part. | 
y He 
| NRCC . , —..— 
eign, 
(s'd, 
|. 
way 0 
1 THE ARGUMENT. 
t with 
e, 
ors, whoſe behaviour is deſcribed. 
d, Wi Soox as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Yrinkled with roſeate light the dewy lawn; 
ſate, ls haſte the prince aroſe, prepar'd to part; 
His hand impatient graſps the pointed dart; 


Fair on his feet the poliſh'd ſandals ſhine, 

And thus he greets the maſter of the ſwine : 
My friend, adieu; let this ſhort ſtay ſuffice ; | 
[haſte to meet my mother's longing eyes, 5 
Aud end her tears, her ſorrows, and her ſighs. 

But thou, attentive, what we order heed ; 

This hapleſs ſtranger to the city lead ; 
by public — him there be fed, 
And bleſs the hand that ſtretches forth the bread. 
Jo wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 
My will may covet, but my power denies. 
{f this raiſe anger in the ſtranger's thought, 
The pain of anger puniſhes the fault : 
The very truth I undiſguis'd declare; 
For what ſo eaſy as to be fincere ? 

To this Ulyſſes: What the prince requires 
Ofſwift removal, ſeconds my deſires. 


Or ſtoop to taſks a rural lord demands. 
Adieu! but, ſince this ragged garb can bear 
So ill th' inclemencies of morning air, 
A few hours ſpace permit me here to ſtay ; 
My ſteps Eumæus ſhall to town convey, | 
With riper beams when Phœbus warms the day. 
Thus he: nor aught Telemachus reply'd, 
But left the manſion with a lofty ftride : 
Schemes of revenge his pondering breaſt elate, 
Revolving deep the ſuitors ſudden fate. 
Arriving now before th' imperial hall; 
He props his ſpear againſt the pillar'd wall; 
Then like a lion o'er the threſhold bounds ; 
The marble pavement with his ſtep reſounds; 
His cye firſt glanc'd where Euryclea ſpreads 
With furry ſpoils of beaſts the ſplendid beds: 
She ſaw, the wept, ſhe ran with eager pace, 
And reach'd her maſter with a long embrace. 
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All crowded round the family appears 
With wild entrancement, and ecſtatic tears. 
Swift from above deſcends the royal fair 

(Her beauteous cheeks the bluſh of Venus wear þ 
Chaſten'd with coy Viana's penſive air); 

Hangs o'er her ſon ; in his embraces dies; 

Rains kiſſes on his neck, his face, his eyes; 

Few words the ſpoke, though much ſhe had to ſay ; 
And ſcarce thoſe few, for tears, could force their 


way. | 
Light of my eyes! he comes! unhop'd-for joy 

Has Heaven from Pylos brought my lovely boy ? 

So ſnatch'd from all our cares !---Tell, haſt thou 


known 

Thy father's fate ? and tell me all thy own. 

O deareſt, moſt rever'd of womrn kind ! 
Ceaſe with thoſe tears to melt a manly mind 
(Replied the prince): nor be our fates deplor'd, 
From death and treaſon to thy arms reſtor'd. 
Go bathe, and, rob'd in white, aſcend the towers; 
With all thy handmaids thank the immortal powers; 
To every God vow hecatombs to bleed, 
And call Jove's vengeance on their guilty deed. 
While to th' aſſembled council I repair ; 
A ſtranger ſent by Heaven attends me there; 
My new-accepted gueſt I haſte to find, 
Now to Pirzus* honour'd charge conſign'd. 

The matron heard, nor was his word in vain. 
She bath'd ; and, robb'd in white, with all her 

train, 

To every God vow'd hecatombs to bleed, 
And call'd Jove's vengeance on the guilty deed. 
Arm'd with his lance, the prince then paſs'd the 


gate ; 
Two dogs behind, a faithſul guard, await ; 
Pallas his form with grace divine improves ; 
The gazing crowd admires him as he moves: 
Him, gathering round, the haughty ſuitors greet 
With temblance fair, but inward deep deceit. 
Their falſe addreſſes generous he denied, 
Paſs'd on, and fate by faithful Mentor's fide ; 
With Antiphus, and Halitherſes ſage 
(Bis father's counſellors, rever'd for age). 
Of his own fortunes, and Ulyfles* fame, 
Much aſk'd the ſeniors; till Pirzus came. 
The ſtrãnger- gueſt purſued him cloſe behind; 
Whom when Telemachus beheld, he join'd, 
He (when Pirzus aſk d for ſlaves to bring 
The gifts and treaſures of the Spartan king) 
Thus thoughtful anſwer'd : Thoſe we ſhall not 
move, | | 
Dark and unconſcious of the will of Jove; 
We know not yet the full event of all: 
- Stabb'd in his palace if your prince muſt fall, 
Us, and our houſe, if treaſon muſt o'erthrow, 
Better a friend poſſeſs them, than a foe : 
Tf death to theſe, and vengeance Heaven decree, 
Riches are welcome then, not elſe, to me. 2 
Till then retain the gifts.---The hero ſaid, 
And in his hand the willing ſtranger led. 
Then diſ-array'd, the ſhining bath they ſought. 
(With unguents ſmooth) of poliſh'd marble 
| wrought ;' EY 
Obedient handmaids with aſſiſtant toil 
Supply the limpid wave, and fragrant oil: 
Then ver their limbs refulgent robes they threw, 
And freſh ſrom bathing to their ſeats withdrew, 


POPE'S HOMER, 


The golden ewer a nymph attendant brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the pure tranſlucent ſprings ; 
With copious ſtreams that golden ewer ſupplies 
A filver laver of capacious ſiae: 

They waſh : the table, in fair order ſpread, 

Is pil'd with viands and the ſtrength of bread, 
Full oppoſite, before the folding gate, 

The penſive mother fits in humble ſtate ; 
Lowly ſhe ſate, and with dejected view 

The fleecy threads her ivory fingers drew. 
The prince and itranger ſhar'd the genial feaſt, 
Till now the rage of thirſt and hunger ceas'd, 

When thus the queen: My ſon! my only friend! 
Say, to my mourntul couch ſhall T aſcend ? 
(The couch deſerted now a length of years; 
The couch for ever water'd with my tears!) 
Say, wilt thou not (ere yet the ſuitor-crew 
Return, and riot ſhakes our walls anew) 

Say, wilt thou not the leaſt account afford? 
The leaſt glad tidings of my abſent lord ? 

To her the youth: We reach'd the Pylian plains, 
Where Neſtor, ſhepherd of his people, reigns, 
All arts of tenderneſs to him are known, 

Kind to Ulyſſes' race as to his own ; 


No father with a fonder graſp of joy 


Strains to his boſom his long-abſent boy. 
But all unknowu, if yet Ulyſſes breathe, 
Or glide a ſpectre in the realms beneath ; 
For farther ſearch, his rapid ſteeds tranſport 
My lengthen'd journey to the Spartan court. 
There Argive Helen I beheld, whoſe charms 
(So Heaven decreed) engag'd the great in arms. 
My cauſe of coming told, he thus rejoin'd ; 
And ſtill his words live perfect in my mind. 

Heavens! would a ſoft, inglorious, daſtard train 
An abſent hero's nuptial joys profane ! 
So with her young, amid the woodland ſhades, 
A timorous hind the lion's court invades, 
Leaves in that fatal lair her tender fawns, 
And climbs the cliff, or feeds along the lawns; , 
Mean time returning, with remorſeleſs ſway 
The monarch ſavage rends the panting prey: 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 
Shall great Ulyfles re-afert his claim. 
O Jove ! Supreme! whom men and Gods rever?; 
And thou whoſe luſtre gilds the rolling ſphere! 
With power congenial join'd, propitious aid 
The chief adopted by the Martial-Maid ! 
Such to our wiſh the warrior ſoon reſtore, 
As when, contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 
His proweſs Philomelides confeſs'd, 
And loud-acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſs'd:; 
Then ſoon th' invaders of his bed and throne 
Their love preſumptuous ſhall by death atone; 
Now what you queſtion of my ancient friend, 
With truth I anſwer; thou the truth attend. 
Learn what I heard the * ſea-born ſeer relate, 
Whoſe eyes can pierce the dark receſs of fate. 
Sole in an iſle, impriſon'd by the main, 
The ſad ſurvivor of his numerous train, 
Ulyſſes lies; detain'd by magic charms. 
And preſs'd unwilling in Calypſo's arms. 
No ſailors there, no veſſels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th* immeaſurable way 
This told Atrides and he told no more, 
Thence ſafe I voyag'd to my native ſhore. 

v Proteus, 25 
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He ceas'd ; nor made the penſive queen reply, | Neritus, Ithacus, Polyctor, there, 


But droop'd her head, and drew a ſecret ſigh. In ſculptur'd ſtone immortaliz'd their care, 
When Theolclymenus the ſeer began: | In marble urns receiv'd it from above, 
0 ſuffering conſort of the ſuffering man! And ſhaded with a green ſurrounding grove z 


What human knowiedge could, thoſe kings might | Where ſilver alders, in high arches twin'd, 

But I the ſecrets of high Heaven reveal. ſtell; | Drink the cold ſtream, and tremble to the wind, 
Before the firſt of Gods be this declar'd, Beneath, ſequeſter'd to the nymphs, is ſeen 

Before the board whoſe bleſſings we have ſhar'd: | A moſſy altar, deep embower'd in green; 
Witneſs the genial rites, and witneſs all Where conſtant vows by travellers are paid, 

This houſe holds ſacred in her ample wall ! And holy horrors ſolemnize the ſhade. 

Ev'n now this inſtant, great Ulyſſes lay'd Here with his goats (not vow'd to ſacred flame, 
Atreſt, or wandering in his country's ſhade, But pamper'd luxury) Melanthius eame : 

Their guilty deeds, in hearing and in view, I'wo grooms attend him. With an envious look 
Secret revolves; and plans the vengeance due. He ey'd the ſtranger, and imperious ſpoke : 

Of this ſure auguries the Gods beſtow'd, The good old proverb how this pair fulfil ! 


When firſt our veſſel anchor'd in your road. Oue rogue is uſher to another till. 
Succeed thoſe omeus, Heaven! (the queen re- Heaven with a ſecret principle endued 
Jjoin'd) Mankind, to ſeek their own ſimilitude. [gueſt? 


80 ſhall our bounties ſpeak a grateful mind; Where goes the ſwine-herd with that ill-look'd 


And every envied happineſs attend Yhat giant glutron, dreadful at a fealt ? 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend, Full many a poit have thoſe broad ſhoulders worn, 
Thus commun'd they: while in the marble court | From every great man's gate repuls'd with ſcorn; 
(Scene of their inſolence) the lords reſort ; To no brave prize aſpir'd the worthleſs ſwain, 
Athwart the ſpacious ſquare each tries his art, T was but for ſcraps he aſk'd, and aſk d in vain. 
To whirl the diſk, or aim the miſſile dart. To beg, than work, he better underſtands ; 
Now did the hour of ſweet repaſt arrive, Or we perhaps might take him off thy hands, 
And from the field the victim flocks they drive; | For any office could the flave be good, 
Medon the herald (one who pleas'd them beſt, | To cleanſe the fold, or help the kids to food ; 
And honour'd with a portion of their feaſt) If any labour thoſe big joints could learn, 
To hid the banquet, interrupts their play. L Some whey, to waſh his bowels, he might earn, 


Swift to the hall they haſte ; aſide they lay To cringe, to whine, his idle hands to ſpread, 
Their garments, and, ſuccinct, the victims ſlay. Is all, by which that graceleſs maw is fed. 
Then ſheep and goats, and briſtly porkers bled, Yet hear me! if thy impudence but dare 
And the proud ſteer was o'er the marble ſpread. Approach yon walls, I propheſy thy fare : 

While thus the copious banquet they provide; | Dearly, full dearly, ſhalt thou buy thy bread 
Along the road converling fide by ſide, With many a ootſtool thundering at thy head. 


Proceed Ulyſſes and the faithful ſwain: He thus: nor inſolent ot word alone, 

When thus Eumæus, generous and humane: Spurn'd with his ruſtic heel his king unknown; 
To town, obſervant of our lord's beheſt, Spurn'd, but not mov'd : he like a pillar ſtood, 
Now let us ſpeed : my friend, no more my gueſt ! | Nor ſtirr'd an inch, contemptuous, from the road: 

Yet like myſelf I wiſh'd thee here preterr'd, Doubtful, or with his ſtaff to ſtrike him dead, 
Guard of the flock or keeper of the herd. I Or greet the pavement with his worthleſs head. 
But much to raiſe my maſter's wrath I fear; Short was that doubt; to quell his rage inur'd, 


The wrath of princes ever is ſevere. The hero ſtood ſelf-conquer'd, and endur'd. 


= Then heed his will, and be our journey made But, hatetul of the wretch, Eumzus heav'd 

4 While the broad beams of Phcebus are b His hands obteſting, and this prayer conceiv'd : 
Or ere brown evening ſpreads her chilly ſhade. | Daughters of Jove ! who from th' ethereai bowers 

Juit thy advice, (the prudent chief rejoin'd) Deſcend to ſwell the ſprings, and feed the flowers + 

And ſuch as ſuits the dictate of my mind. Nymphs of this fountain: to whoſe ſacred names 
Lead on: but help me to ſome ſtaff, to ſtay Our rural victims mount in blazing flames ! 
My feeble ſtep, ſince rugged is the way. To whom Ulyſſes” piety preferr'd 

; Acrois his ſhoulders then the ſcrip he flung, The yearly nritlings of his flock and herd; 

; Wide-patch'd, and faſten'd by a twiſted thong. Succeed my wiſh ; your votary reſtore: 

| A ſtaff Eumezus gave. Along the way Oh, be ſome God his convoy to our ſhore ! 

Cheerly they fare: behind, the keepers ſtay ; Due pains thall puniſh then this ſlave's offence, 
Theſe with their watchful dogs (a conitamt guard) | And bumble all his airs ot :nſolence, N 
Supply his abſence, and attend the herd. Who, vroudly (talking, leaves the herds at large, 

, And now his city ſtrikes the monarch's eyes, Commences courtier, and neglects his charge. 
Alas! how chang'd ! a man of miſeries; What mutters he? ( Meianthius ſharp rejoins) 
Propp'd on a Ratt, a beggar old and bare, This crafty miſcreant big with dark detigns ! 
In rags diſhoneit fluttering with the air! The day (hall come; ney, tis already near, 


Now paſs'd the rugged road, they journey down | When, ſlave ! to tell thee at a price two dear, 
he cavern'd way deſcending to the town, Muſt be my care; and hence traniport thee o'er, 
Were, from the rock, with liquid lapſe diſtils (A load and icandzl to this happy ſhore). 
Alimpid fount ; that, ſpreads in partiag rills, Oh ! that as ſure y great Apolio's dart, 
Its current thence to ſerve the city brings: Or ſome brave ſuitor's ſword, might pierce tha 


An uſeful work adorn'd by andient kings. heart 5 a 
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Of the proud ſon; as that we ſtand this hour 
In laſting ſafety from the father's power! 
So ſpoke the wretch, but, ſhunning farther 
. fray, [way. 
urn'd his proud ſtep, and left them on their 
Straight to the feaſtful palace he repair'd, 
Familiar enter'd, and the banquet ſhar'd ; 
Beneath Eury machus, his patron lord, | 
He took his place, and plenty heap'd the board. 
Mean time they heard, ſoft-circling in the ſky, 
Sweet airs afcend, and heavenly minſtrelſy 
(For Phemius to the lyre attun'd the ſtrain) : 
Ulyſſes hearken'd, then addreſs'd the ſwain : 
Well may this palace admiration claim, 
Great, and reſpondent to the maſter's fame ! 
Stage above ſtage th' imperial ſtructure ſtands, 
Holds the chief honours, and the town commands: 
High walls and battlements the courts enclofe, 
And the ſtrong gueſts defy an hoſt of foes, 
Far other cares its dwellers now employ : 
The throng'd aſſembly, and the feaſt of joy: 
I ſee the ſmokes of ſacrifice aſpire, 
And hear (what graces every feaſt) the lyre. 
Then thus Eumæus: Judge we which were beſt; 
Amidſt yon revellers a ſudden gueſt 
Chooſe you to mingle, while behind I ſtay? 
Or I firſt entering introduce the way ? 
Wait for a ſpace without, but wait not long; 
This is the houle of violence and wrong: 
Some rude inſult thy reverend age may bear; 
For like their lawleſs lords the ſervants are. 
Juſt is, O friend! thy caution, and addreſs'd 
(Replied the chief) to no unheedful breaſt ; 
The wrongs and injuries of baſe mankind 
Freſh to my ſenfe, and always in my mind. 
The bravely-patient to no fortune yields: 
On rolling oceans, and in fighting fields, 
Storms have I paſs'd, and many a ſtern debate; 
And now in humbler ſcene ſubmit to Fate, 
What cannot Want? The bleſt ſhe will expoſe, 
And I am learn'd in all her train of woes; 
She fills with navies, hoſts, and loud alarms, 
The ſea, the land, and ſhakes the world with 
arms 
Thus, near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Atgus, the dog, his ancien: maſter knew; 
He, not unconfeious of the voice and tread, 
Lifts to the ſound his ear, and rears his head; 
Bred by UlyTes, nouriſh'd at his board, 
But. ah! not fated long to pleaie his lord! 
To him, his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain; 
The voice of glory call'd him o'er; the main. 
Till then in every ſylvan chaſe renown'd, 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around ; 
With hem the youth purſu'd the goat or fawn, 
Or trac'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn, | 
Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 
Unhous'd, neglected in the public way; 
And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 
Obſcene with reptiles, took his ſolid bed. 
He knew his lord; he knew, and ftrove to 
meet ; 
In vain he ſtrove to crawl, and kiſs his feet; 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. 
Saft pity touch d the mighty maſter's ſoul ; 
Adown his cheek a tear uubidden ſtole, 
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Stole unperceiv'd; he turn'd his head, a 


dry'd 
The drop humane: then thus impaſſion'd cryd: 
What noble beaſt in this abandon'd ſtate 
Lies here all helpleſs at Ulyſſes' gate? 
His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe, 
If as he ſeems he was in better days, | 
Some care his age deſerves: or was he priz'd 
For worthleſs beauty! therefore now deſpis'd? 
Such dogs and men there are, mere things of ſtate, 
And always cherifh'd by their friends, the Great. 
Not Argus ſo (Eumzus thus rejoin'd) 
But ſerv'd a maſter of a nobler kind, 
Who never, never ſhall behold him more ! 
Long, long fince periſh'd on a diſtant ſhore 
Oh ! had you ſeen him, vigorous, bold, and youny, 
Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong ; 
Him no fell ſavage on the plain withſtood, 
None ſcap'd him, boſom'd in the gloomy wood; 
His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true, 
To wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 
Such, when Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt ; 
Now years unnerve him, and his lord is loſt ! 
The women keep the generous creature bare, 
A ſleek and idle race is all their care: 
The maſter gone, the ſervants what reſtrains? 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns ? 
Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a flave, takes half his worth away, 
This ſaid, the honeſt herdſman ſtrode before; 
The muſing monarch pauſes at the door: 
The dog, whom Fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd 
Takes a laſt look, and, having ſeen him, dies; 
So clos'd for ever faithful Argus“ eyes! | 
And now Telemachus, the firſt of all, 
Obſerv'd Eumeus entering in the hall; 
Diſtant he ſaw, acroſs the ſhady dome; 
Then gave a ſign, and beckon'd him to come: 
There ſtood an empty ſeat, where late was plac'd, 
In order due, the ſteward of the feaſt 
(Who now was buſied carving round the board); 
Eumæus took, and plac'd it near his lord. 
Before him inſtant was the banquet ſpread, 
And the bright baſket pil'd with loaves of bread. 
Next came Ulyſles, lowly at the door, 
A figure deſpicable, old, and poor, 
In (qualid veſts, with many a gaping rent, 
Propp'd on a ſta, and trembling as he went, 
Then, reſting on the threſhold of the gate, 
Againſt a cypreſs pillar lean'd his weight 
(Smooth'd by the workman to a poliſh'd plain); 
The thoughttul ſon beheld, and call'd his ſwain: 
Theſe viands, and this bread, Eumæus! bear, 
And let yon medicant our plenty ſhare: » 
Then let him circle round the ſuitor's board, 
And try the bounty of each gracious lord: 
Bold let him act, encourag'd thus by me; 
How ill, alas! do want and ſhame agree 
His lord's command the faithful ſervant bea 5; 
The ſeeming beggar anſwers with his prayers. 
Bleſt be Telemachus? in every deed 
Inſpire him, Jove ! in every with ſucceed ! 
his ſaid, the portion from his ſon convey'd 
With ſmiles receiving on his ſcrip he lay'd. 
_ as the minſtrel ſwept the ſounding wire, 
He ted, and ceas'd whey ſilence held the xc. 
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and $90n as the ſuitors from the banquet roſe, Beſtow, my friend ! thou doſt not ſeem the worſt 
Minerva prompts the man of mighty woes Of all the Greeks, but prince-hke and the firſt ; 
4; To tempt their bounties with a ſuppſiant's art, Then, as in dignity, be firſt in worth, 
And learn the generous from th* ignoble heart And I ſhall praiſe thee through the boundleſs 
(Not but his ſoul, reſentful as humane, Once I enjoy 'd in luxury of ſtate ſearth ! 
Poorns to full vengeance all the offending train) ; | Whate'er gives man the envied name of great ; 
With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintive ſound, | Wealth, ſervants, friends, were mine in better 
Humble he moves, imploring all around. And hoſpitality was then my praiſe 51 Idays; 
[? The proud feel pity, and relief beſtow, In every forrowing ſoul I pour'd delight, 
late, with ſuch an image touch'd of human woe; And poverty ſtood fmiling in my fight. 
reat, Inquiring all, their wonder they confeſs, But Jove, all-governing, whoſe only will 
And eye the man, majeſtic in diſtreſs. Determines fate, and mingles good with ill, 
While thus they gaze and queſtion with their | Sent me (to puniſh my purſuit of gain) 
eyes, With roving pirates o'er th' Egyptian main; 
The bold Melanthius te their thought replies: By Egypt's filver flood our ſhips we moor; 
ung, My lords! this ftranger of gigantic port Our ipies commiſſionꝰd ſtraight the coaſt explore; 
The good Eumæus uſher'd to your court. But, impotent of mind, with lawleſs will 
Full well I mark'd the features of his face, The country ravage, and the natives kill. 
od; Though all unknown his clime, or noble race. The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, 
| * is this preſent, ſwineherd ! of thy hand ? And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe : 
Bring'ft thou theſe vagrants to infeſt the land? The reddening dawn reveals the hoſtile fields, 
(Returns Antinous with retorted eye) Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and gleaming ſhields: 
Objects uncouth ! to check the genial joy. Jove thunder'd on their fide : our guilty head 
q Enough of theſe our court already grace, We turn'd to flight; the gathering vengeance 
ol giant ſtomach, and of famiſh'd face. ſpread a [dead. 
Such gueſts Eumæus to his country brings, On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lay 
To ſhare our feaſt, and lead the lite of kings. Some few the foes in ſervitude detain ; 
To whom the hoſpitable ſwain rejoin'd : ' Death ill-exchang'd for bondage and for pain: 
Y. Thy paſſion, prince, belies thy knowing mind. Unhappy me a Cyprizn took a-board, 
e; Who calls, from diſtant nations to his own, And gave to Demetor, Cyprus' haughty lord : 
The poor, diſtinguiſh'd by their wants alone ? Hither, to "ſcape his chains, my courſe I fteer, 
Round the wide world are ſought thoſe men di- Still curs'd by fortune, and intulted here 
d vine To whom Antinous thus his rage expreſs'd : 
; Who public ſtructures raiſe, or who deſign; What god has plagu'd us with this gormand gueſt? = 
| Thoſe to whole eyes the gods their ways reveal, Unleſs at diſtance, wretch ! thou keep behind 
Or bleſs with ſalutary arts to heal; I Another iſle, than Cyprus more unkind ; { 
But chief to poets ſuch reſpect belongs, Another Egypt, ſhalt thou quickly find. 
By rival nations courted for their ſongs ; From all thou begg'ſt, « bold audacious ſlave; 
: Theſe ſtates invite; and mighty kings admire, Nor all can give to much as thou can crave. 
ac'd, Wide as the ſun difplays his vital fire. Nor wonder I, at ſuch profuſion ſhown ; [own. 
It is uot ſo with want ! how few that feed Shamelefs they give, who give what's not theig 
rd); A wretch unhappy, merely for his need ! The chief, reticing : Souls like that in thee 
Uajuſt to me and all that ſerve the ſtate, III ſuit ſuch forms of grace and dignity. 
Jo love Ulyſſes is to raiſe thy hate. Nor will that hand to utmoſt need afford 
read. For me, ſuffice the approbation won The ſmalleſt portion of a waſteful board, 
Of my great miſtreſs, and her godhke ſon, Whole luxury whole patrimonies ſweeps; 
To him Telemachus : No more incenſe Yet ſtarving Want, amidſt the riot, weeps. 
The man by nature prone to inſolence : The haughty ſuitor with reſentment burns, 
L Injurious minds juſt anſwers but provoke--- And, ſourly ſmiling, this reply returns : 
Then turning to Antinons, thus he ſpoke : Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely throng: 
Thanks to thy care] whoſe abſolute command And dumb forever be thy ſlanderous tongue! 5 
in); Thus drives the ſtranger from our court and land. | He ſaid, and high the whirling tripod flung. 
ain: Heaven bleſs its owner with a better mind! His ſhoulder- blade receiv'd th' ungentle ſhock ; 
eat, From envy free, to charity inc lind. He ſtood, and mov'd not, like a marble rock; 
F This both Penelope and afford: But ſhook his thoughtful head, nor more com- 
Then, prince ! be bounteous of Ulyſſes? board. Sedate of ſoul, his character ſuſtain'd, {[plain'd, 
To give another's is thy hand fo flow ? And inly form'd revenge : then back withdrew; 
do much more ſweet, to ſpoil, than to beſtow ? Before his feet the well-fill'd fcrip he threw, 
Whence, great Telemachus ! this lofty ſtrain? | And thus with ſemblance mild addreſs'd the 
ea 5 (Antinous cries with inſolent diſdain) crew : | ; 
[S. Portions like mine if every ſuitor gave, [lave. | May what I ſpeak your princely minds approve, 
Our walls this twelvemonth ſhould not ſee the | Ye peers and rivals in this noble love ! 
He ſpoke, and lifting high above the board Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe. 
His ponderous footſtool, ſhook it at his lord. If, when the ſword our country's quarrel draws, 
The reſt with equal hand conferr'd the bread ; Or if, defending what is juſtly dear, 
e, He fill'd his icrip, and to the threſhold ſped; From Mats impartial ſome broad wound we 
oe dut firſt before Antinous ſtopp'd and ſaid ; The generous motive dignifies the ſcar. bear; 
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But for mere want, how hard to ſuffer wrong ! 
Want brings enough of other ills along ! 
Yet, if injuſtice never be ſecure, 
If fiends revenge, and Gods aſſert the poor, 
Death ſhall lay low the proud aggre or's head, 
And make the duſt Antinous' bridal bed. 
Peace, wretch ! and eat thy bread without oi- 
fence, f 
(The ſuitor cry d) or force ſhall drag thee hence, 
Scourge thro' the public ſtreet, and caſt thee there, 
A mangled carcaſe for the hounds to tear. 
His furious deed the general anger mov'd, 
All, ev'n the worſt, condemn : and ſome reprov'd. 
Was ever chief for wars like theſe renown'd ? 
Ill fits the ſtranger and the poor to wound. 
Unbleſt thy hand; if in this low diſguiſe 
Wander, perhaps, ſome inmate of the ſkies ; 
They (curious oft” of mortal actions) deign 
In forms like theſe, to round the earth and main, 
Juſt and unjuſt recording in their mind, 
And with ſure eyes inſpecting all mankind. 
Telemachus, abſorpt, in thought ſevere, 
Novriſh'd deep anguiſh, though he ſhed no tear; 
But the dark brow of filent ſorrow ſhook : 
While thus his mother to her virgins ipoke : 
„ On him and his may the bright God of day 
* That baſe, inhoſpitable blow repay !” 
The nurſe replies: © If Jove receives my prayer, 
« Not one ſurvives to breathe to-morrow's air.“ 
All. all are foes, and miſchief is their end; 
Antinous moſt to gloomy death a friend ; 
(Replics the queen) the ſtranger begg'd their 
race, 
And ae pity ſoften'd every face ; 
From every other hand redreſs he tound, 
But fell Antinous anſwer'd with a wound. 
Amidſt her maids thus ſpoke the prudent queen, 
Then bade Eumæus call the pilgrim in. 
Much of the* experienc'd man I long to hear, 
If or his certain eye, or liſtening ear, 
Have learn'd the fortunes of my wandering lord ? 
Thus ſhe, and good En took the word 
A 2 audience it thy grace impart, 
The ſtränger's words may caie thy royal heart. 
His ſacred eloquence in balm diſtils, 
And the ſooth'd heart with ſecret pleaſure fills. 
Three days have ſpent their beams, three nights 
have run 
Their filent journey, ſince his tale begun, 
Unfiniſh'd yet! and yet 1 thirſt to hear, 
As when ſome Heaven-taught poet charmsthe ear, 
(Suſpending ſorrow with celeſtial ſtrain. 
Breath'd from the gods to ſoften human pain) 
Time ſteals away with unregarded wing, 
And the ſoul hears him, though he ceaſe to ſing. 
Ulyſſes late he faw, on Cretan ground, 
(His father's gueſt) for Minos' birth renown'd. 
He now but waits the wind, to waft him o'er, 
With boundles treaſure, from Theſprotia's ſhore. 
To this the queen: The wanderer let me hear, 
While yon luxurious race indulge their cheer, 
vour the grazing ox and browzing goat, 
And turn my generous vintage down their throat. 
For where's an arm, like thine, Ulyſſes! ſtrong, 
To curb wild riot, and to puniſh wrong ? 
She Spoke. Telemachus then ſneez'd aloud ; 


Couſtrain'd, his noltril echo'd through the crowd. 


The ſmiling queen the happy omen bleſs'd : 
So may theſe impious fall, by fate oppreſg'4"" 
Then to Eumæus: Bring the ſtranger, fly ! 
And if my queſtions meet a true reply, 
Grac'd with a decent robe he ſhall retire, 

A gift in ſeaſon which his wants require. 

Thus ſpoke Penelope. Eumzus flies 

In duteous haſte, and to Ulyſſes cries : 

The Queen invites thee, venerable gueſt ! 

A ſecret inſtinct moves her troubled hreaft, 
Of her long abſent lord from thee to gain 
Some light, and ſoothe her ſoul's eternal pain, 
It true, if faithful thou; her grateful mind 
Of decent robes a preſent has deſign'd: 

So finding favour in the royal eye, 

Thy other wants her ſubject ſhall fupply. 

Fair truth alone (the patient man reply'd) 
My words ſhall dictate, and my lips ſhall guide, 
To him, to me, one common lot was given, 

In equal woes, alas! involv'd by Heavev. 
Much of his fates I know ; but check'd by fear 
I ftand : the hand of violence is here: 

Her boundleſs wrongs the ſtarry ſkies invade, 
And injur'd ſuppliants ſeek in vain for aid. 
Let for a ſpace the penſive queen attend, 
Nor claim my ſtory till the tun deſcend ; 
Then in ſuch robes as ſuppliants may require, 
Compos'd and cheerful by the genial fire, 
When loud uproar and lawleſs riot ceaſe, 
Shall her pleas'd ear receive my words in peace, 

Swift to the queen returns the gentle ſwain: 
And ſay, (the cries) does fear or ſhame, detain 
The cautious ftranger? With the begging kind 
Shame ſuits but ill. Eumæus thus rejoin'd: 

He only atks a more propitious hour, 

And ſhuns (who would not?) wicked men in 

power ; 

At evening mild (meet ſeaſon to confer) , 

By turns to qneſtion, and by turns to hear. 
Whoe'er this gueſt (the prudent queen replies) 

His every ſtep and every thought is wiſe: 

For men like theſe on earth he ſhall not find 

In all the miſcreant race of human kind. 

Thus ſhe : Eumeus all her words attends, 
And, parting, to the ſuitor powers deſcends; 
There ſeeks Telemachus, and thus apart 
In whiſyers breathes the fondneſs of his heart: 

The time, my lord, invites me to repair 
Hence to the lodge ; my charge demands my cart, 
Theſe ſons of murder thirſt thy life to take; 
* it, guard it for thy ſervant's ſake 

_ to my friend, he cries; but now the 
our | 
Of night draws on, go ſeek the rural bower : 
But firſt refreſh : and at the dawn of day 
Hither a victim to the gods convey. 
Our life to Heaven's immortal Powers we truſt, 
Safe in their care, for heaven protects the juſt. 

Obſervant of his voice, Eumeæus ſate 
And fed recumbent on a chair of ſtate. 

Then inſtant roſe, and as he mov'd along 

Twas riot all amid the ſuitor throng, 

hey _ „they dance, and raiſe the mirthful 
ong. 

Till now, Sa toward the cloſe of day, 

The ſun obliquely ſhot his dewy ray. 
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B O O K XVIII. 


THE ARGUMENT 


| The Fight of U and Irus. 


The beggar Irus inſults Ulyſſes; the ſuitors promote the quarrel, in which Irus is worſted, and miſer- 
ably handled. Penelope deſcends, and receives the preſents of the ſuitors. The dialogue of Ulyſſes 


with Eurymachus. 


Warts fix'd in —_ the penſive hero ſate, 
A mendicant approach'd the royal gate; 
A ſurly vagrant of the giant kind, 
The ſtain of manhood, of a coward mind : 
From feaſt to feaſt, inſatiate to devour 
He flew, attendant on the genial bour. 
Him on his mother's knees when babe he lay, 
She nam'd Arnæus on his natal day: 
But Irus his aſſociates calPd the boy, 
Practis'd the common meſſenger to fly; 
Ius, a name expreſſive of th' employ. 
From his own roof, with meditated blows, 
He (trove to drive the man of mighty woes. 
Hence, dotard, hence! and timely ſpeed thy 
way, 
Left dragg'd in vengeance thou repent thy ſtay ; 
See how with nods affent yon princely train! 
But, honouring age, in mercy [I refrain ! 
In peace away ! leſt, if perſuaſions fail, 
This arm with blows more eloquent prevail. 
To whom, with ſtern regard: Oh inſolence, 
Indecently to rail without offence ; 
What bounty gives, without a rival ſhare ; 
I ak, what harms not thee, to breathe this air: 
Alike on alms we both precarious live: 
And canſt thou envy when the great relieve ? 
Know, from the bounteous Heavens all riches 
flow, 
And what man gives, the Gods by man beftow ; 
Proud as thou art, henceforth no more be proud, 
Leſt I imprint my vengeance in thy blood; 
Od as I am, ſhould once my fury burn, ſturn ? 
How would'ſt thou fly, nor ev'n in thought re- 
Mere woman-glutton ! (thus the churl reply'd) 
A tongue ſo flippant, with a throat ſo wide ! 
Why ceaſe I, Gods] to daſh thoſe teeth away, 
Like ſome wild boar's, that, greedy of his prey, 
Uproots the bearded corn? Riſe, try the fight, 
Gud well thy loins, approach and feel my might: 
Sure of defeat, before the peers engage; 
Unequal fight! when youth contends with age 
Thus in a wordy war their tongues diſplay 
lore fierce intents, preluding to the fray ; 
Antinous hears, and, in a jovial vein, | 
Thus with loud laughter to the ſuitor-train: 
This happy day in mirth, my friends, employ, 
and, lo! the Gods conſpire to crown our joy. 
* ready for the fight, and hand to hand, 
Ton ſurly mendicants contentious ſtand ; 
urge we not to blows? Well pleas'd they 


_ {prin 
miſt from their ſeats, and thickening form a ring. | 


To whom Antinous: Lo! enrich'd with blood, 
A kid's well-fatted entrails (taſteful food) 
On glowing embers lie; on him beſtow 
The choiceſt portion who ſubdues his foe ; 
Grant him unrivall'd in theſe walls to ſtay, 
The ſole attendant on the genial day. 
The lords applaud : Ulyſſes then with art, 
And fears well feign'd, diſguis'd his dauntleſy 
heart: 
Worn as I am with age, decay'd with woe, 
Say, is it baſeneſs to decline the foe ? 
Hard conflict! when calamity and age 
With vigorous youth, unknown to cares, engage! 
Yet, fearful of diſgrace, to try the day 
Imperious hunger bids, and I obey ; 
But ſwear, impartial arbiters of right, 
Swear to ſtand neutral, while we cope in fight. 
The peers aſſent: whey ſtraight his ſacred 
Telemachus uprais'd, and ſternly ſaid: ſnead 
Stranger, if prompted to chaſtiſe the wrong 
Ot this bold inſolent; confide, be ftrong ! 
Th' injurious Greek, that dares attempt a blow, 
That inſtant makes Telemachus his foe ; 
And theſe my friends f| ſhall guard the ſacred 
Of hoſpitality, for they are wiſe. [ties 
Then, girding his ſtrong loins, the king prepares 
To cloſe in combat, and his body bares; 
Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
By juſt degrees, like well-turn'd columns, riſe : 
Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 
And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong. 
(Attendant on her chief): the ſuitor-crowd 
With wonder gaze, and gazing ſpeak aloud : 
Irus ! alas! thall Irus be no more?“ 
Black fate impends, and this th* avenging hour! 
"Gods! how his nerves a matchleſs ſtrength 
proclaim, Iframe? 
Swell o'er his well-ſtrung limbs, and brace his 
Then, pale with fears, and ſickening at the 
fight, 
They dragg'd th' unwilling Irus to the fight; 
From his blank viſage fled the coward blood, 
And his fleſh trembled as aghaſt he ſtood. | 
Oh, that ſuch baſeneſs ſhould diſgrace the light: 
O hide it, Death, in everlaſting night! 
(Exclaims Antinous) can a vigorous foe 
Meanly decline to combat age and woe ? 
But hear me, wretch ! if recreant in the fray, 
That huge bulk yield this ill-conteſted day, 
Inſtant thou ſail'ſt, to Echetus refign'd; 
A tyrant, fierceſt of the tyrant kind, 


!! Antigous and Eurymachus. 
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Who caſts thy mangled ears and noſe a prey 
To hungry drogs, and lops the man away. 

While with indignant ſcorn he fternly ſpoke, 
In every joint the trembling Irus ſhook ; 
Now front to front each frowning champion ſtands, 
And poiſes high in air his adverſe hands. 
The chief yet doubts, or to the ſhades below 
To fell the giant at one vengeful blow, 
Or ſave his life; and ſoon his life to ſave 
The king reſolves, for Mercy ſways the brave. 
That inſtant Irus his huge arm extends, 
Full on the ſhoulder the rude weight deſcends; 
"The ſage Ulyſſes, fearful to diſcloſe 
'The hero latent in the man of woes, 


Check'd half his might; yet riſing to the ftroke, 


His jaw-bone daſh'd, the craſhing jaw-bone 
broke: {wound ; 

Down dropp'd he ſtupid from the ſtunning 

His feet, extended, quivering beat the ground ; 

His mouth and noſtrils ſpout a purple flood ; 

His teeth, all ſhatter'd, ruſh inmix'd with blood. 

The peers'tranſported, as outſtretch'd he lies, 
With burſts of laughter rend the vaulted ſkies ! 
Then dragg'd along. all bleeding from the wound, 
His length of carcaſe trailing prints the ground; 
Rais'd on his feet, again he reels, he falls, 

Till propp'd, reclining on the palace walls: 
Then to his hand a ſtaff the victor gave, 
And thus with juſt reproach addreſs'd the ſlave: 

There, terrible, affright the dogs, and reign 
A dreaded tyrant o'er the bcaſtial train! 

But merey to the poor and ſtranger ſhow, 
Leſt Heaven in vengeance ſend ſome mightier woe. 

Scornful he ſpoke, and o'er his ſhoulder flung 
The broad-patch'd ſcrip; the ſcrip in tatters 

hung 
III- join'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 
Then, turning ſhort, diſdain'd a further ſtay; 
But to the palace meaſur'd back the way. 
There as he reſted, gathering in a ring [king: 
The peers with ſmiles addreſs'd their unknown 

Stranger, may Jove and all th' aerial Powers, 

With every bleſſing crown thy happy hours! 
Our freedom to thy proweſo'd arm we owe 
From bold intrumon of thy coward foe : 
Inſtant the flying ſail the ſlave ſhall wing 

To Echetus, the monſter of a king. 

While pleas'd he hears, Antinous bears the food, 
A kid's well-fatted entrails, rich with blood: 
The bread from canifters of ſhining mold 
Amphinous; and wines that laugh in gold: 
And, oh! (he mildly cries) may Heaven diſplay 
A beam of glory o'er thy future day! 

Alas! the brave too oft is doom'd to bear 

The gripes of poverty, and ſtings of care. 

To whom with thought mature the king re- 

plies: 

The tongue {peaks wiſely, when the ſoul is wiſe; 

Such was thy father ! in imperial Rate, 

Great without vice, that oft attends the great: 

Nor from, the fire art thou, the ſon, declin'd ; 

Then hear my words, and, grave them in thy 
mind ! | 

Of all that breathes, or groveling creeps cn earth, 

Moft vain is man! calamitous by birth ; 

To-day, with power elate, in ſtrength he blooms; 

The haughty creature on that power preſumes ; 


as 
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Anon from Heaven a ſad reverſe he feels; 
* bear, gainſt Heaven the wretch ge. 
bels 


For man is changeful, as his bliſs or woe; [loy, 
Too high when proſperous, when diſtreſsd to 
There was a day, when with the ſcornful great 
I ſwell'd in pomp and arrogance of ſtate; - 


| Proud of the power that to high birth belongs, 


And us'd that power to juſtify my wrongs. 
Then let not man be proud; but, firm of mind, 
Bear the beſt humbly, and the worſt reſign'd: 
Be dumb when Heaven afflits ! unlike yon train 
Of haughty ſpoilers, inſolently vain ; 

Who make their queen and all her wealth a prey, 
But vengeance and Ulyſſes wing their way. 

Oh may'ſt thou, favour'd by ſome guardian Power, 
Far, far be diſtant in that deathful hour ! 

For ſure I am, if ſtern Ulyſſes breathe, 

Theſe lawleſs riots end in blood and death. 

Then to the Gods the roſy juice he pours, 
And the drain'd goblet to the chief reſtores. 
Stung to the ſoul, o'ercaſt with holy dread, 

He ſhook the graceful honours of his head; 

His boding mind the future woe foreſtalls; 

In vain ! by great Telemachus he falls, 

For Pallas ſeals his doom: all ſad he turns 

To join the peers; reſumes his throne, anf 
mourns, 

Mean while Minerva with inſtinftive fires 
Thy ſoul, Penelope, from Heaven inſpires: 
With flattering hopes the ſuitors to betray, 
And ſeem to meet, yet fly, the bridal day: 
Thy huſband's wonder, and thy ſon's, to raiſe; 
And crown the mother and the wife with praiſe, 
Then, while the ſtreaming ſorrow dims her eye, 
Thus with a tranſient ſmile the matron cries: 

Eurynome : to go where riot reigns 
I feel an impulſe, though my ſoul difdains ; 

To my lord ſon the ſnares of death to ſhow, 

And in the traitor- friend unmaſk the foe; 

Who, ſmoath of tongue, in purpoſe infincere, 

Hides fraud in ſmiles, while death is ambuſl'l 
there. 

Go, warn thy ſon, nor be the warning vain, 
(Reply'd the ſageſt of the royal train) 

But bath'd, anointed, and adorn'd, deſcend; 
Powerful of charms, bid every grace attend; 
The tide of flowing tears awhile ſuppreſs; 
Tears but indulge the forrow, not repreſs. 
Some joy remains: to thee a ſon is given, 
Such as, in fondneſs, parents aſk of Heaven. 

Ah me! forbear, returns the queen, forbear; 
Oh! talk not, talk not of vain beauty's care; 
No mare I bathe, fince he no longer ſees 
Thoſe charms, for whom alone 1 wiſh to pleaſe. 
The day that bore Ulyfles from this coaſt, 
Blaſted the little bloom theſe cheeks could boaſt 
But inſtant bid Autonoe deſcend, 

Inſtant Hippodame our ſteps attend; 
III ſuits it temale virtue to be ſeen 
Alone, indecent, in the walks of men. 

Then, while Eurynomè the mandate bears, 
From heaven Minerva ſhoots with guardian cares, 
O'er all her ſenſes, as the couch ſhe preſs'd, 
She pours a pleaſing, deep, and deathlike reſt, 
With every beauty every feature arms, 

Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms, 
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ſn her love darting eyes awakes the fires, 
(Iomortal gifts! to kindle ſoft —_— 

From limb to limb an air majeſtic ſheds, 

And the pure ivory o'er her boſom ſpreads. 

Such Venus ſhines, when with a meaſur'd bound 
She {ſmoothly gliding ſwims th* harmonious round; 
When with the Graces in the dance ſhe moves, 
And fires the gazing Gods with ardent loves, 

Then to the ſkies her flight Minerva bends, 
And to the queen the damſel- train deſcends; 
Wak'd at their ſteps, her flowing eyes uncloſe ; 
The tear ſhe wipes, and thus renews her woes: 

Howe'er 'tis well; that ſleep awhile can free, 
With ſoft forgetfulneſs, a wretch like me; 

Oh! were it given to yield this tranſient breath, 

Send, O Diana, ſend the ſleep of death: 

Why muſt I waſte a tedious life in tears, 

Nor bury in the filent grave my cares? 

0 my Ulyſſes! ever honour'd name 

For thee I mourn, till death diſſolves my frame. 
Thus wailing, flow and ſadly ſhe deſcends, 

On either hand a damſel-train attends : 

Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 

Radiant before the gazing peers ſhe ſtands; 

A veil, tranſlucent o'er her brow diſplay'd, 

Her beauty ſeems, and only ſeems, to ſhade : 

Sudden ſhe lightens in their dazzled eyes, 

And ſudden flames in every boſom riſe ; 

They ſend their eager ſouls with every look, 

Till filence thus th” imperial matron broke: 

Oh why ! my ſon, why now no more appears 

That warmth of foul that urg'd thy younger 
years ? 

Thy riper days no growing worth impart, 

A man in ſtature, ſtill a boy in heart 

Thy well Knit frame unprofitably ſtrong, 

Speaks thee an hero from an hero ſprung ; 

But the juſt Gods in vain thoſe gifts beſtow, 

Oh wiſe alone in form, and brave in ſhow ! 

Heavens! could a ftranger feel oppreſſion's hand 

Beneath thy roof, and could'ſt thou tamely ſtand? 

If thou the ſtranger's righteous cauſe decline, 

His is the ſufferance, but the ſhame is thine. 

To whom, with filial awe, the prince returns : 
Taat generous ſoul with juſt reſentment burns; 
Yet, taught by time, my heart has learn'd to 
For others“ good, and melt at others“ woe: [glow, 
But, impotent theſe riots to repel, 
bear their outrage, though my ſoul rebel: 
Helpleſs amid the ſnares of death I tread, 

And numbers leagued in impious union dread ; 

But now no crime is theirs: this wrong proceeds 

From Irus, and the guilty Irus bleeds. 

Oh would to Jove ! ar her whoſe arms diſplay 

The ſhield of Jove, or him who rules the day ! 

That yon proud ſuitors, who licentious tread 

Theſe courts, within theſe courts like Irus bled : 

Whoſe looſe head tottering, as with wine op- 
preſs'd, 

Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his breaſt ; 

Powerleſs to move, his ſtaggering feet deny 

The coward wretch the privilege to fly. 

Then to the queen Eurymachus replies : 

Oh juſtly lov'd, and not more fair than wiſe : 

Should Greece through all her hundred ſtates ſur- 
vey [ſway ; 

Thy &nifh'd charms, all Greece would own thy 
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In rival crowds conteſt the glorious prize, 

Diſpeopling realms to gaze upon thy eyes: 

O woman | lovelieſt of the lovely kind, 

In body perfect, and complete in mind! _ © 
Ah me! returns the queen, when from this 

ſhore 

Ulyſſes ſail'd, then beauty was no more 

The Gods decreed theſe eyes no more ſhould keep 

Their wonted grace, but only ſerve to weep. 

Should he return, whate'er my beauties prove, 

My virtues laſt ; my brighteſt charm is love. 

Now, grief, thou all art mine! the Gods o'ercaſt 

My ſoul with woes, that long! ah long muſt laft ! 

Too faithfully my heart retains the day 

That ſadly tore my royal lord away : 

He graſp'd my hand, and, O my ſpouſe ! I leave 

Thy arms, (he cried) perhaps to find a grave 

Fame ſpeaks the Trojans bold; they boaſt the ſkill 

To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill, 

To dart the ſpear, and guide the ruſhing car 

With dreadful inroad through the walks of war. 

My ſentence is gone forth, and *tis decreed 

Perhaps by righteous Heaven that I muſt bleed ? 

My father, mother, all I truſt to thee ; 

To them, to them transfer the love of me: 

But, when my ſon grows man, the royal ſway 

Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day ! 

Such were his words; and Hymen now prepares 

To light his torch and give me up to cares; 

Th' afflictive hand of wrathful Jove to bear: 

A wretch the moſt complete that breathes the air? 

Fall'n ev'n below the rights to woman due! 

Careleſs to pleaſe, with inſolence ye woo ! 

The generous lovers, ſtudious to ſucceed, 

Bid their whole herds and flocks in banquets bleed; 

By precious gifts the vow ſincere diſplay : 

You, only you, make her ye love your prey. 
Well-pleas'd Ulyſſes hears his queen deceive 
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] The ſuitor train, and raiſe a thirſt to give: 


Falſe hopes ſhe kindles, but thoſe hopes betray, 

And promiſe, yet elude, the bridal day. ; 
While yet ſhe ſpeaks, the gay Antinons cries 2 | 

Offspring of kings, and more than woman wile : 

Tis right; tis man's prerogative to give, 

And cuſtom bids thee without ſbame receive; 

Yet never, never«from thy dome we move, 

Till Hymen lights the torch of ſpouſal love. 

The peers diſpatch their heralds, to convey 
The gifts of love; with ſpeed they take the way. 
A robe Antinous gives cf ſhining dyes, 

The varying hues in gay confution rite 
Rich from the artiſts hand! Twelve claſps of gold 
Cloſe to the lefiening loins the veſt ivfold ; 


| Down from the ſwelling waiſt the veſt unbound | 


Floats in bright waves redundant o'er the ground, 
A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay, 
That ſhot effulgence like the ſolar ray, 
Eurymachus preſents : and ear- rings bright, 
With triple ſtars, that caſt a trembling light. 
Piſander bears a necklace wrought with art: 
And every peer, expreſſive of his heart, 
A gift beſtows : this done, the queen aſcends, 
And ſlow behind her damfel-train attends. 
Then to the dance they foray the vocal ſtrain, 
Till Heſperus leads forth the ſtarry train 
And now he raifes, as the day-light fades, 


His golden cixelet in the deepening ſhades 2 
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Three vaſes heap'd with copious fires diſplay 

Oer all the palace a fictitious day; : 
From ſpace to ſpace the torch wide-beaming 


burns, 

And ſprightly damſels trim the rays by turns. 

To whom the king : Ill ſuits your ſex to ſtay 
Alone with men ! ye modeſt maids, away ! 
Go, with the queen the ſpindle guide ; or cull 
(The partners of her cures) the ſilver wool ; 
Be it my taſk the torches to ſupply, | 
Ev*n till the morning lamp adorns the ſky ; 
Ev'n till the morning, with unwearied care, 
Sleepleſs I watch; for I have learn'd to bear. 

Scornful they heard : Melantho, fair and 


| oung, | 
CMelantho HY the loins of Dolius ſprung, 
Who with the queen her years an infant led, 
With the ſoft fondneſs of a daughter bred) 
Chiefly derides : regardleſs of the cares 
Her queen endures, polluted joys ſhe ſhares - 
Nocturnal with Eurymachus ! With eyes 
Fhat ſpeak diſdain, the wanton thus replies : 
Oh ! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd brain 
Thou bold intruder on a princely train ? 
Hence to the vagrant's rendezvous repair ; 
Or ſhun in ſome black forge the midnight air. 
Proceeds this boldneſs from a turn of ſoul, 
Or flows licentious from the copious bowl? 
Is it that vanquiſh'd Irus ſwells thy mind? 
A foe may meet thee of a braver kind, 
Who, ſhortening with a ſtorm of blows thy ſtay, 
Shall ſend thee howling all in blood away ! 

To whom with frowns: O impudent in 
; wrong !_ 
Thy lord ſhall curb that inſolence of tongue ; 
Know, to Telemachus I tell th* offence ; 
The ſcourge, the ſcourge ſhall laſh thee into 

ſenſe. 
With conſcious ſhame they hear the ſtern re- 


* 


e, 

Nor longer durſt ſuſtain the ſovereign look. 

Then to the ſervile taſk the monarch turns 
His royal hands : each torch refulgent burns 
With added day : mean while, in muſeful mood 
Abſorpt in thought, on vengeance fix'd he ſtood. 
And now the Martial Maid, by deeper wrongs 
To rouſe Ulyſſes, points the ſuitors tongues, 
Scornful of age to taunt the virtuous man; 
Thoughtleſs and gay, Eurymachus began: 

Hear me (he cries) confederates and friends ! 
Some God, no doubt, this ſtranger "kindly 

ſends; 
The ſhining baldneſs of his head ſurvey, 
It aids our torch-light and reflects the ray. 
Then to the king that level'd haughty Troy, 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to employ 
Thoſe hands in work ; to tend the rural trade, 
To dreſs the walk, and form th' embowering 
ſhade? , 

So food and raiment conſtant will I give : 
But idly thus thy ſoul prefers to live, { 
And ſtarve by ſtrolling, not by work to thrive. 

To whom incens'd : Should we, O prince ! en- 

age | 

In rival pots beneath the burning rage 
Of ſummer ſuns ; were both conſtrain'd to wield, 
Foodleſ, the ſeythe along the burthen'd field; 


Or ſhould we labour, while the ploughty 


wounds, 
With ſteers of equal ſtrength, th* allotted ground: 
Beneath my labours how thy wondering eyes 
Might (ee the fable field at once ariſe ! 
Should Jore dire war unlooſe; with ſpeat an 
ſhield, 
And nodding helm, I tread th' enſanguin'd fell, 
Fierce in the van: then would'ſt thou, would'k 
thou,---ſay,--- 
Miſname me, glutton, in that glorious day ? 
No, thy ill-judging thoughts the brave diſgrace, 
'Tis thou injurious art, not I am baſe. 
Proud to ſeem brave among a coward train ! 
But know, thou art not valorous, but vain, 
Gods ! ſhould the ſtern Ulyſſes riſe in might, 
Theſe gates would ſeem too narrow for thy 
_ flight. 

While yet he ſpeaks, Eurymachus replies, 
With indignation flaſhing from his eyes: 

Slave, I with juſtice might deſerve the wrong 
Should I not puniſh that opprobrious tongue, 
Irreverend to the great, and uncontrol'd, 

Art thou from wine, or innate folly, bold ? 
Perhaps theſe outrages from Irus flow, 
A worthleſs triumph o'er a worthleſs foe : 

He ſaid, and with full force a footſtool threw : 

Whirl'd from his arm, with erring rage it flew; 
Ulyſſes, cautious of the vengeful toe, 
Stoops to the ground, gnd diſappoints the blow. 
Not ſo a youth who deals the goblet round, 
Full on his ſhoulders it inflicts a wound, 
Dafh'd from his hand the ſounding goblet flies, 
He ſhricks, he reels, he falls, and breathleſs lies. 

Then wild uproar and clamour mounts the 


Y, 
Till mutual thus the peers indignant cry : 
Oh ! had this ſtranger ſunk to realms beneath, 
To the black realms of darkneſs and of death, 
Ere yet he trod theſe ſhores ! to ſtrife he draws 
Peer againſt peer; and what the weighty cauſe 
A vagabond ! for him the great deſtroy, 
In vile ignoble jars, the feaſt of joy. 

To whom the ſtern Telemachus uproſe : 
Gods ! what wild folly from the goblet flows? 
Whence this unguarded openneſs of ſoul, 

But from the licence of the copious bowl? 
Or Heaven deluſion ſends : but hence, away 
Force I forbear, and without force obey. 

Silent, abaſh'd, they hear the ſtern rebuke, 
Till thus Amphinomus the filence broke : 

True are his words, and he whom truth of- 

fends, 
Not with Telemachus, but truth contends; 
Let not the hand of violence invade 
The reverend ſtranger, or the ſpotleſs maid; 
Retire we hence, but crown with roſy wine 
The flowing goblet to the Powers divine; 
Guard he his gueſt beneath whoſe roof he ſtands, 
This juſtice, this the ſocial rite demands, 

The peers afſent : the goblet Mulius crown'd 
With purple juice, and bore in order round; 
Each peer ſueceſſive his libation pours _ 

To the bleſt Gods who fill th* atrial bowers ; 
Then, ſwill'd with wine, with noiſe the crowds 


obey, 
And ruſhing forth tumultuous reel away. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


De Diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Euryclea. 


Uyſes and his ſon remove the weapons out of the armoury. Ulyſſes, in converſation with Penelope, 
ves a fictitious account of his adventures; then aſſures her he had formerly entertained her huſ- 
band in Crete; and deſcribes exactly his perſon and dreſs, affirms to have heard of him in Phæacia 
and Theſprotia, and that his return is certain, and within a month. He then goes to bathe, and 
is attended by Euryclea, who diſcovers him to be Ulyſſes by the ſcar upon his leg, which he for- 


merly received in hunting 
accident, with all its 


ConsuiTING ſecret with the blue-ey'd Maid, 

Still in the dome divine Ulyſſes ſtay'd : 

Revenge mature for act inflam'd his breaſt ; 

And thus the ſon the fervent fire addreſs'd: 
Inſtant convey thoſe ſteely ſtores of war 

To diſtant rooms, diſposꝰd with ſecret care: 

The cauſe demanded by the ſuitor-train, 

To ſoothe their fears, a ſpecious reaſon feign : 

Say, fince Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt, 

Obſcene with ſmoke, their beamy luſtre loſt, 

His arms deform'd, the roof they won't adorn : 

From the glad walls inglorious lumber torn. 

Suggeſt, 3 the peaceful thought inſpir'd, 

Left they by ſight of ſwords to fury fir'd, 

Diſhoneſt wounds, or violence of ſoul, 

Defame the bridal feaſt, and friendly bowl. 
The prince obedient to the ſage command, 

To Euryclea thus: The female band 

Ii their apartments keep; ſecure the doors: 

Theſe ſwarthy arms among the covert ſtores 

Are ſeemlier hid ; my thoughtleſs youth they 

blame, 

lnbrown'd with vapour of the ſmouldering flame. 
In happy hour (pleas'd Euryclea cries) 

Tutor'd by early woes, grow early wiſe ! 

laſpect with ſharpen'd fight, and frugal care, 

Your patrimonial wealth, a prudent heir. 

But who the lighted taper will provide, 

(The female train retir*d) your toils to guide? 
Without infringing hoſpitable rite, 


This gueſt (he cried) ſhall bear the guiding light: 


| cheer no lazy vagrants with repaſt; 

They ſhare the meal that earn it ere they taſte. 
He ſaid; from female ken ſhe ſtraight ſecures 
The purpos'd deed, and guards the bolted doors: 

Auxiliar to his ſon, Ulyfles bears 

The plumy-creſted helms, and pointed ſpears, 

With ſhields indented deep in glorious wars. 

Minerva viewleſs on her charge attends, 

And with her golden lamp his toil befriends; 

Not ſuch the fickly beams, which, unſincere, 

bild the croſs vapour of this nether ſphere ! 

A preſent deity the prince confeſs'd, 

Aud wrapt with ecſtacy the fire addreſs'd: 
What miracle thus dazzles with ſurpriſe ! 


Diſtinct in rows the radiant columns rife ; 


the wild boar on Parnaſſus. The poet inſerts a digreſſion, relating that 


* 


The walls, where' er my wondering fight ] turn, 
And roofs, amidſt a blaze of glory burn !' 
Some viſitant of pure ethereal race, | 
With his bright preſence deigns the dome to 

Be calm, replies the fire, to none impart, 
But oft revolve the viſion in thy heart: 
Celeitials, mantled in exceſs of light, 

Can viſit unapproach'd by mortal fight. 

Seek thou repoſe; whilſt here I ſole remain, 
T' explore the conduct of the female train: 
The penſive queen, perchance deſires to know 
The ſeries of my toils, to ſoothe her woe. 

With tapers flaming day his train attends. 
His bright alcove th' obſequious youth aſcends: 
Soft ſlumberous ſhades his drooping eye-lids cloſe, 
Till on her eaſtern throne Aurora glows. 

WhilR, forming plans of deaths, Ulyſfes ſtay'd 


| In council ſecret with the Martial Maid; 


Attendant nymphs in beauteous order wait 

The queen, deſcending from her bower of ſtate. 
Her cheeks the warmer bluſh of Venus wear, 
Chaſten'd with coy Diana's penſive air. 

An ivory ſeat with filver ringlets grac'd, 

By fam'd Icmalius wrought, the menials plac'd £ 
With ivory ſilver'd-thick the foot-ſtool ſhone, 
O'er which the panther's various hide was thrown. 
The ſovereign ſeat with graceful air ſhe preſsꝰd; 
To different taſks their toil the nymphs addreſs'd : 
The golden goblet ſome, and ſome reſtor'd 

From ſtains of luxury the poliſh'd board: 

Theſe to remove th' expiring embers came, 
While thoſe with unctuous fir foment the flame. 
Twas then Melantho with imperious mien 

Renew'd th' attack, incontinent of ſpleen : 
Avaunt, ſhe cry'd, offenſive to my ſight ! 
Deem not in ambuſh here to lurk by night, 
Into the woman-ſtate aſquint to pry ; 
A day-devourer, and an evening fpy! 
Vagrant, be gone ! before this blazing brand 
Shall urge---and war's it hiſſing in her hand. 
Th' inſulted hero rolls his wrathful eyes, 


And, Why ſo turbulent of ſoul ? he cries; 


Can theſe lean ſhrivel'd limbs unnerv'd with age, 
Theſe poor but honeſt rags, enkindle rage ? 

In crowds we bear the badge of hungry Fate; 
And beg, degraded from ſuperior ſtat ! 


5 9 . - 
: 


asC | 
Conſtrain'd a rent-charge on the rich I live; 
Reduc'd to crave the good I once could give : 

A palace, wealth, and flaves, I late poſſeſs'd, 
And all that makes the great be call'd the bleſs'd : 
My gate, an emblem of my open ſoul, 

Embrac'd the poor, and dealt a bounteous dole. 
Scorn not the ſad reverſe, injurious maid ! 

Tis Jove's high will, and be his will obey'd! 

Nor think thyſelf exempt : that roſy prime 

Muſt ſhare the general doom of withering time : 
To ſome: new Channel ſoon, the changeful tide 

Of royal — th* offended queen may guide; { 
And her lov'd lord unplume thy towering pride. 
Or were he dead, 'tis wiſdom to beware : 

Sweet blooms the prince beneath Apollo's care ; 
Your deeds with quick impartial eye furveys, 
Potent to puniſh what he cannot praiſe. 

Her keen reproach-had reach'd the ſovereign's 
Loquacious inſolent! ſhe cries, forbear: lear; 
To thee the purpoſe of my ſoul I told : 

Venial diſcourſe, unblam'd, with him to hold: 
The ſtoried labours of my wandering lord, 

To ſoothe my grief he haply may record : 

Yet him, my gueſt, thy venom'd rage hath ſtung: 
Thy head ſhall pay the forfeit of thy tongue 
But thou on whom my palace cares depend, 
Eurynome, regard the ſtranger-friend : 

A ſeat, ſoft-ſpread with furry ſpoils, prepare ; 
Due-diftant, for us both to ſpeak, and hear. 

The menial fair obeys with duteous haſte : 
A ſeat adorn'd with furry ſpoils ſhe plac'd : 
Due. diſtant for diſcourſe the hero ſate; 

When thus the ſovereign from her chair of ſtate: 
Reveal, obſequious to my firſt demand, 
Thy name, thy lineage, and thy native land. 

He thus: O queen ! whoſe far reſounding fame 
Is bounded only by the ſtarry frame; 
Conſummate pattern of imperial ſway, 

Whoſe pious rule a warlike race obey: 
In wavy gold thy ſummer vales are dreſs'd ; 
Thy autumns bend with copious fruit oppreſs'd ; 
With flocks and herds each graſſy plain is ſtor d; 
And fiſh of every fin thy ſeas afford ; 
Their affluent joys, the grateful realms confeſs, 
And bleſs the Power that ſtill delights to bleſs. 
Gracious permit this prayer, imperial dame 
Forbear to know my lineage, or my name : 
Vrge not this breaſt to heave, theſe eyes to weep ; 
In ſweet oblivion let my ſorrow ſleep ! 420 
My woes awak'd will violate your ear; 
And to this gay cenſorious train appear 
A winy vapour melting in a tear. 

Their gifts the Gods reſum'd (the queen re- 

Join'd) 8 

Exterior grace, and energy of mind: 
When the dear partner of my nuptial joy, 
Auxiliar troops combin'd, to conquer Troy. 
My lords protecting hand alone would raiſe 
My drooping verdure, and extend my praiſe ! 
Peers from the diſtant Samian ſhores reſort; 
Here with Dulichians join'd, hefiege the court : 
Zacynthus, green with ever - hady groves, 
And Ithaca, preſumptuous boaſt their loves: 
Obtruding on my choice a ſecond lord, 
They preis the Hyme nean rite abhor'd. 
Miſ- rule thus mingling with domeſtic cares, 
I live regardleſs of my ſtate affairs: 
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Receive no 2 no poor relieve} 
But ever for my lord in ſecret grieve? 
This art, inſtin& by ſome celeſtial Power, 

I try'd, elufive of the bridal hour : 

« Ye peers, I cry, who preſs to gain a heart, 
Where dread Ulyſſes claims no future part; 
* Rebate your loves, each rival ſuit ſuſpend, 
* Till this funereal web my labours end : 

* Ceaſe, till to good Laertes I bequeath 

* A pall of ſtate, the ornament of death. 


For when to Fate he bows, each Grecian dans I win 
* With juſt reproach were licenc'd to defame; Thus 
Should he, long honour'd in ſupreme command, Wich fa 
Want the laſt duties of a daughter's hand.” The qu 


The fiction pleas'd ! their loves I long elude; 
The night ſtill raved what the day renew'd, 
Three years ſucceſsful in my art conceal'd, 
My ineffectual fraud the fourth reveal'd : 
Befriended by my own domeſtic ſpies, 

The woof unwrought the ſuitor-train ſurpriſe, 
From nuptial rites they now no more recede, 
And fear forbids to falſity the breed. 

My anxious parents urge a ſpeedy choice, 


And to their ſuffrage gain the filial voice: ther! 
For rule mature, Telemachus deplores His eyes 
His dome diſhonour'd, and exhauſted ſtores... Df horn 
But, ſtranger ! as thy days ſeem full of fate, globe 
Divide diſcourſe, in turn thy birth relate: Firm wi 
Thy port aſlerts thee of diſtinguiſh'd race: \ ſpeech 
No poor unfather'd product ot diſgrace. ill thus 


Princeſs ! he cries, renew'd by your command, 
The dear remembrance of my native land 
Of ſecret grief unſeals the fruitful ſource ; 
And tears repeat their long forgotten courſe! 


Strang 
yſſes g 
Delineat 
8 form 


So pays the wretch whom Fate conſtrains to "Tis bi 
roam (eas tha 
The dues of nature to his natal home Rare on 


ole fo 
But wha! 
robe of 


But inward on my ſoul let ſorrow prey, 
Your ſovercign will my duty bids obey, 
Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful ſail! 


And ninty cities crown the ſea-born ifle: Ver all b 
Mix'd with her genuine ſons, adopted names be doy! 
In various tongues avow their various claims: I the ric 
Cydonians dreadful with the bended yew, bore on f 

Veep in t 


And bold mug boaſt a native's due: 
The Dorians, plum'd amid the files of war, 
Her foodful glebe with fierce Achaians ſhare; 


be 8 A 


Cnoſſus, her capital of high command, Lreſt, th 
Where ſcepter'd Minos with impartial hand Meſemal 
Divided right; each ninth revolving year D ſlent v 
By Jove receiv'd in council to confer, 1 
His ſon Deucalion bore ſucceſſive ſway; e, en 
His ſon, who gave me firſt to view the day! Mantle 
The royal bed an elder iſſue bleſt, Mmenſior 
Idomeneus, whom Ilian fields atteſt Medion 
Of matchleſs deeds : untrain'd to martial toil L avourit 

I liv'd inglorious in my native iſle, u nlage 
Studious of peace; aud ZEthon is my name. un woo 
"Twas then to Crete that great Ulyſſes came; Vet whic] 
For elemental war, and wintery Jove, ybates 
From Malea's guſty cape his navy drove lyles vie 
o bright Lucma's fane ; the ſhelty coaſt lis ſpee 

| Where loud Amniſus in the deep is loſt. ill he t 
| [is veſſels moor'd, (an incommodious port !) then t 


Ihe hero ſpeeded to the Cnoſſian court: ule in 
A dut the partner of his arms to ſind, 


In leagues of long commutual friendihip join'd, 


bin bape! ten ſans. had warm'd the weſtern 


Since. my brave brother with his Cretan band 
Had fail'd for Troy: but to the genial feaſt 
My honour' d roof receiv'd the royal gueſt : 
Reeves for his train the Cnoſſian peers aſſign 
A public treat, with jars of generous wine. 
Twelve days, While Boreas vex'd th' aerial ſpace, 
My do trade dome he deign'd to grace: 
And, when the north had ceas'd the ſtormy roar, 
He wing'd his voyage to the Phrygian ſhore, 
Thus the fam'd hero, perfected in wiles, 
Vith fair ſimilitude of truth beguiles 
e Queen's attentive ear: diflolv'd in woe, 

em her bright eyes the tears unbounded flow. 
1; ſnows collected on the mountain freeze, 
When milder regions breathe a vernal breeze, 

he fleecy pile obeys the whiſpering gales, 
Eads in a ſtream, and murmurs through the vales: 
6, melted with the pleaſing tale he told, 
Down her fair cheek the copious torrent roll'd : 
de to her preſent lord laments him loſt, 

d views that ohject which ſhe wants the moſt ! 
ithering at heart to ſee the weeping fair, 
Nis eyes look tern, and caſt a gloomy ſtare ; 
H horn the ſtiff relentleſs balls appear, | 


globes of iron fix'd in either ſphere ; 
Im wiſdom interdicts to ſoftening tear. 
\ ſpeechleſs interval of grief enſues, 
ill thus the queen the tender theme renews: 
Stranger « hat e'er thy hoſpitable roof 
\yſſes grac'd, confirm by faithful proof; 
Pelineate to my view my warlike lord, 
s form, his habit, and his train record. 
'Tis hard, he cries, to bring to ſudden fight 
len that have wing'd their diſtant flight; 
are on the mind thoſe images are trac'd, 
ole footſteps twenty winters have defac'd ; 
Put what I can, receive.---In ample mode, 
whe of military purple flow'd _ 
her all his frame: illuſtrious on his breaſt 
te double claſping gold the king confeſt. 
i the rich woot a hound, Moſaic drawn, 
bore on full-ſtretch, and ſeiz'd a dappled fawn; 
beep ih the neck his fangs indent their hold; 
ey pant, and ſtruggle in the moving gold. 
ve as a filmy on it ſhone 
Loet, that dazzled like a cloudleſs ſun : 
liefemale train who round him throng'd to gaze, 
bflent wonder figh'd unwilling praiſe, 
he, when the warrior preſs d to part, 
e cnamel'd with Vulcanian art: 
Mantle purple-ting'd, and radiant veſt, L 
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menſion'd equal to his fize, expreſs'd 

edion grateful to my honour'd gueſt, 

lavourite herald in his train I knew, 

lo nage ſolemn. ſad, of ſable hue: 

birt woolly curls o'erfleec'd his bending head, 
der which a promontory-ſhoulder ſpread ; 
bates! in whoſe latge ſoul alone 

es view'd an image of his own, _ | 
lis ſpeech the tempeſt of her grief reſtor d, 
Ul he told-ſhe recogniz'd her ford, = 
x — ſtorm was ſpent in plenteous ſhowers; 
faule 1n{piriting ber languiſh'd powers: 

M' thou, the ery d, whom firſt inclement fate 
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With all thy wants the name of poor ſhalb end : 
Henceforth live honour'd, my domeſtic friend? 
The veſt much envy'd on your native coaſt, 
And regal robe with figur d gold emboſgd, - © 
In happier hours my artful hand employ'd, | 


| When my lav'd lord this bliſsful bawer enzoy'd 2 


The fall of Troy, erroneous and forlorn 
Doom'd to ſurvive, and never to return 1. 


Your ever- anxious mind, and beauteous frame, 
From the devouring rage of grief re:laim. 

I not the fondneſs of your reprove | 
For ſuch a lord ! who crown'd your virgin-love ” 
With the dear bleſſing of a fair increaſm 
| Himſelf adorn'd with more than mortal graces 
Yet while I ſpeak, the mighty woe ſuſpend; ; 
Truth forms my tale; to pleaſing truth attend. 
The royal object of your deareſt care — 
Breathes in no diſtant clime the vital air ; 


in rich Theſprotia, and the nearer bound -- 


Of Theſſaly, his name I heard renown'd 3 - -- + 
Without retinue, to that friendly ſhore 7 
Welcom'd with gifts of price, a ſurale(s ſtore | 
His ſacrilegious train, who dar'd to prey I” 
On herds devoted to the God of day, | 
Were doom'd by Jove, and Phcebus' juſt deeree, 
To periſh in the rough. Trinacrian ſea. 
To better Fate the blameleſs chief ordain' 

A floating fragment of the wreck regain d. 
And rode the ſtorm ; till by the billows toſt, 
He landed on the fair Phæacian coaſt. 
That race, who emulate the life of Gods, 
Receive him joyous to their bleſt abodes: 

Large gifts confer, a ready ſail command, 

To his voyage to the Grecian ſtrand. 

But your wiſe lord (in whoſe capacious ſoul 

High ſchemes of power in juſt ſucceſſion roll) 
His Ithaca refus'd from favouring Fate, 
Till copious wealth might guard his regal ſtate. 
Phedon the fact aſſirm d, whole ſovereign ſway - 
Theſprotian tribes, a diteous race, obey ; 


— 


And bade the Gods this added truth atteſt. 


(While pure libations crown'd the genial feaſt) 
That anchor'd in his port the veſſel ſtand, 

To walt the hero to his natal land. 

I for Dulichium urge the watery way, 


But firſt the Ulyſſean wealth ſurvey :; 


So rich the value of a ſtore ſo vaſt 
Demands the pomp of centuries to waſte | 

The darling*object of your royal love, 

Was journey'd thence to Dodonean Jove ; 

By the ſure precept of the ſylvan ſhrine, 

To form the conduct of his great deſign: 
Irreſolute of ſoul, his ſtate to ſhrowd 

In dark diſguiſe, or come a king avow'd? - 
Thus lives your lord; nor longer doom'd to roam 
Soon will he grace this dear paternal dome. 
By Tove, the ſource of good, ſupreme in power! 
By the bleſt genius of this friendly bower |! 

I ratify my ſpeech ; before the ſun 

His annual longitude of Heaven ſhall run 
When the pale empreſs af Fer parry train 
In the next month renews her faded wane, . 
U Ill aſſert his rightful rei 


are due, 


n'd, 


de welcome to i te; 
vor my hoſpit | table gate; 0 


© 


| When time ſhall prove the Notied bleſſing tpoe 
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Then he, with pity touch'd : O royal dame } — 


z! what boon! reply'd the queen, 


* 
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My lord's return ſhould fate no more retard, 
Envy-ſhall ſicken at thy vaſt reward. 
But my prophetic fears, alas! preſage, 

The wounds of Deſtiny's relentleſs rage. 

I long muſt weep, nor will Ulyſſes come, bh 

With royal gifts to fend you honour'd home — 

Your other taſk, ye menial train, forbear : 

Now waſh the ſtranger, and the bed prepare: 
ith ſplendid palls the downy fleece adorn : 
p-rifng early with the purple morn, | 

His finews ſhrunk with age, and fliff with toil, 

In the warm bath foment with fragrant oil. 

Then with Telemachus the fo ial feaſt 

Partaking free, my fole invited gueſt ; 

Whoe'er neglects to pay diſtinction due, 

The breach of hoſpitable right may rue. 

The vulgar of my ſex I moit exceed th 

In real fame, when moſt humane my deed : 

And vainly to the praiſe of queen aſpire, 

If, ſtranger ! I permit that mean attire, 

Beneath the feaſtful bower. A narrow ſpace 

Confines the circle of our deftin'd race; | 

Tis ours with good the ſcanty round to grace. J 

Thoſe who to cruel wrong their ſtate abuſe, 

Dreaded in life the mutter'd curſe purſues : 

By death diſrob'd of all their ſavage powers, 

Then licens'd rage her hateful prey devours. 

But he whoſe in- born worth his acts commend, 

Of gentle ſoul, to human race a friend; 

'The wretched he relieves diffuſe his fame, 

And diſtant tongues extol the patron-name. 

Princefs, he cry'd, in vain your bounties flow 

On me, confirm'd and obſtinate in woe. ww 

When my lov'd Crete receiv'd my final view, 

And from my weeping eyes her cliffs withdrew ; 

The tatter'd weeds (my decent robe reſign'd) 

I chofe the livery of a woeful mind ! 

Nor will my heart-cotroding cares abate 

With ſplendid palls, and canopies of ſtate : 

Low-couch'd on earth, the gift of ſleep I 

ſcorn, 2 | 

And catch the glances of the waking morn. 

The delicacy of your courtly train a 

To wah a wretched wanderer would diſdain; 

But if, in track of long experience try'd, 

And ſad ſimilitude of woes ally'd, 

Some wretch reluctant views atrial light, 

To her mean hand aſſign the friendly rite. 

Pleas'd with his wiſe reply, the queen rejoin'd: 

Such gentle manners, and ſo ſage a mind, 

In all who grac'd this hoſpitable bower 

I ne'er diſcern'd, before this ſocial hour, 

Such ſervant as your humble choice requires, 


To light receiv'd the lord of my deſires, | 
hand 
Though now to life's extremeſt verge declin'd 
oo like Ulyſſes, and perhaps the ſame! 


1 
Of ſtrength ſuperior to the toil aſſign'd.--- 
; 2 old with woes, my fancy paints him now ; 


1 
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New ſrom the birth: and with a mother's 
His tender bloom to manly growth ſuſtain'd 
* | 
Riſe, Euryclea ! with officious care 
or the poor friend the cleanſing bath prepare: 
or age untimely marks the careful brow ! 
Inftant, obſequious to the mild command, 


? The ſcar with whic 


_ | © To view his mother's ſoil, my Delphic dome 
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She veils the torren tof her tearful eyes; 
And thus impaſſion'd to herſelf replies: 
Son of my love, and monarch of my cares; 
What pangs for thee this wretched boſom be! 
Are thus by ſove who conſtant beg his aid 
With pious deed and pure de votion paid! 
He never dar'd defraud the ſacred fane, 
Of perfect hecatombs in order ſlain : 
There oft implor'd his tutelary power, 
Long to protra& the ſad ſepulchral hour; 
That, form'd for empire with paternal care, 
His realm might recogniſe an equal heir. 
Oh deftin'd head! The pious vows are loft; 
His God forgets him on a foreign coaſt !... 
Perhaps, like thee, poor gueſt ! in wanton pride 
The rich infult him, and the young deride 
Conſcious of worth revil'd, thy generous mind 
The friendly rite of purity declin'd; 
My will concurring with my queen's command 
Accept the bath from this obſequious hand. 
A ſtrong emotion ſhakes my anguiſh'd breaſt; 
In thy whole form Ulyfles ſeems expreſs'd : 
Of all the wretched harbour'd on our coaſt, 
None imag'd e'er like thee my maſter loſt. 
Thus half diſcover'd through the dark diſpri, 
With cold compoſure feign'd, the chief replies; 
You join your ſuffrage to the public vote; 
The ſame you think, have all beholders thought 
He ſaid. Repleniſh'd from-the pureſt ſpring, 
The laver * with bufy care ſhe brings: 
In the deep vaſe, that ſhone like burniſh'd gold 
The boiling fluid temperates the cold. 
Mean time 1 in his thoughtful mind 
his manly knee was figu'l; 
His face averting from the crackling blaze, 


| His ſhoulders intercept th* unfriendly rays: 


Thus cautious in the obſcure he hop'd to fly 

The curious ſearch of Euryclea's eye. 

Cautious in vain'! nor ceas'd the dame to find 

The ſcar, with which his manly knee was ſigul 
This on Parnaſſus (combating the boar) 

With glancing rage the tuſky ſavage tore. 

Attended by his brave maternal race, 

His grandſire ſent him to the ſylvan chaſe, 

Autolycus the bold (a mighty name 

For ſpotleſs faith and deeds of martial fame; 


| Hermes, his Patron-God, thoſe Gifts beſtow'd, 
{| Whoſe ſhrine with weanling lambs he wont to lu 


His courſe to Ithaca this hero ſped, 


| When the firſt product of Laertes* bed 
Was new diſclos'd to birth; the banquet „ 


When Euryclea from the queen deſcends, 


And to his fond embrace the babe commends. 


* Receive, ſhe cries, your royal daughter's ſon; 
And name the bleffings that your prayers 
won.“ 

Then thus the hoary chief: * My victor arms 
Have aw'd the realms areund with dire alam 
„A ſure memorial of my dreaded fame 

« The boy ſhall bear; Ulyſſes be his name 
And when with filial love the youth ſhall come 


„With gifts of price ſhall ſend him joyous 
* home.” 
Lur'd with the promis'd boon, when you 


prime 


Of matchleſs prudence, and a duteous mind; 
his debt his correſpondent fortunes claim, 
Sad Euryclea roſe ; with trembling hand 
| : 7 


Ended in man, his mother's natal elime 
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Ulyſſes ſought ; with fond affection dear 
amphithea's arms receiv'd the royal heir: 
Her ancient f lord an equal joy poſſeſt; 
lnſtant he bade prepare the genial feaft : 
4 feer to form the ſumptuous banquet bled, 
Whoſe ſtately growth five flowery ſummers fed: 
Hs ſons divide, and roaſt with artful care 
The limbs ; then all the taſteful viands ſhare, 
Nor ceas'd diſcourſe (the banquet of the ſoul) 
Till Phœbus wheeling to the weſtern goal | 
Reſign'd the ſkies, and night involv'd the pole. 
Their drooping eyes the flumberocus ſhade op- 
reſs'd, 
dated bis roſe, and all retir'd to reſt. a 
don as the morn, new-roh'd in purple light, 
Pierc'd with her golden ſhafts the rear of night; 
Ulyſſes and his brave maternal race, 
The young Autolyci, aſſay the chaſe. 
Parnaſſus, thick perplex'd with horrid ſhades, 
With deep-mouth'd hounds the hunter-troop in- 
vades : 
What time the ſun, from ocean's peaceful ſtream, 
Darts o'er the lawn his horizontal beam. 
The pack impatient ſnuff the tainted gale ; 
he thorny wiles the wood-men fierce aſſail: 
nd, foremoſt of the train, his cornel ſpear 
llyſſes wav'd, to rouſe the ſavage war. 
Deep in the rough receſſes of the wood, 
A lofty cepſe, the growth of ages, ſtood : 
Nor winter's boreal blaſt, nor thunderous ſhower, 
Nor ſolar ray, could pierce the ſhady bower, 
With wither'd foliage ſtrew'd, a heapy ſtore ! 
he warm pavilion of a dreadfui boar. 


be ſavage from his leafy ſhelter flies: 

Nith fiery glare his ſanguine eye balls ſhine, 

ind briſtles high impale his horrid chine. 

dung Ithacus advanc'd, defies the foe, 

lng his lifted lance in act to throw; 

[he ſavage renders vain the wound decreed, 

nd ſprings impetuous with opponent ſpeed ! 

is tuſks oblique he aim'd, the knee to gore; 
ilope they glanc'd, the ſinewy fibres tore, 

ind bar'd the bone: Ulyſſes undiſmay'd, 
Noon with redoubled force the wound repay'd ; 
o the right ſhoulder-joint the ſpear apply'd : - 
further flank the ſtreaming purple dy'd : 


th joy, and vaſt ſurpriſe, th* applauding train 
ew d his enormous bulk extended on the plain. 
ith bandage firm Ulyſſes knee they bound ; 
den, chanting myſtic lays, the cloſing wound 

Vf ſacred melody confeſs'd the force; 
ble tides of life regain their azure courſe. 

Iden back they led the youth with loud acclaim; 
tolycus, enamour'd with his fame, 
mirm'd the cure; and from the Delphic dome 
"ith added gifts return'd him glorious home. 
le fate at Ithaca with joy receiv d. 
tlates the chaſe, and early praiſe achiev'd. 
ah o'er his knee, inſeam d, remain'd the 
car: 

ch noted token of the woodland war 

ten Euryclea found, th' abluſion ceas'd ; 


wan 1 the leg, from her flack hand re- 
eas d; 


t Autolycus. 


Nous d by the hounds and hunters mingling cries, 


qu earth he ruſh'd with agonizing pain; j | 


9, 

The mingled fluids from the vaſe redound; 

The vaſe reclining floats the floor around ! 

Smiles — with tears the pleaſing ftrife ex- 
reſsꝰ 8 | 

Of grief and joy, alternate in her breaſt. 

Her fluttering words in melting murmurs died; 

At length, abrupt—-My ſon! my king !---ſhe cried. 

His neck with fond embrace infolding faft, 

Full on the queen her raptur'd eye ſhe caſt, 

Ardent to ſpeak the monarch ſafe reſtor'd : 

But ſtudious to conceal her royal lord, 

Minerva fix'd her mind on views remote, 

And from the preſent bliſs abſtracts her thought. 

His hand to Euryclea's month applied, . 

Art thou foredoom'd my peſt ? the hero cried: _ 


And have the fates thy babbling age ordain'd 
To violate the life thy youth ſuſtain'd ? 

An exile have I told, with weeping eyes, 

Full twenty annual ſans in diſtant ſkies: 
At length return'd, ſome God inſpires thy breaſt 
To know thy king, and here I ſtand confeſs d. 
This Heaven-diſcover'd truth to thee conifign'd. 
Reſerve the treaſure of thy inmoſt mind : 

Elſe, if the Gods my vengeful arm ſuſtain, 

And proſtrate to my ſword the ſuitor-trains . 
With their lewd mates, thy undiſtinguiſh'd age 
Shall bleed a victim to vindictive rage. 

Then thus rejoin'd the dame, devoid of fear: 
What words, my ſon, have paſs d thy lips ſevere ! 
Deep in my ſoul the truſt ſhall lodge ſecur'd ; 
With ribs of ſteel, and marble heart, immur'd. 
When Heaven, auſpicious to thy right avow'd, 
Shall proſtrate to thy ſword the ſuitor-crowd ; 
The deeds I'll blazon of the menial fair; 

'The lewd to death devote, the virtuous ſpare. 

Thy aid avails me not, the chief replied ; 

My own experience ſhall their doom decide 
A witneſs-judge precludes a long appeal : 
Suffice it thee thy monarch to conceal. 

He faid : obſequious, with redoubled pace, 
She to the fount conveys th* exhauſted vaſe : 
The bath renew'd, ſhe ends the pleaſing toil 
With plenteous union of ambroſial oil. 
Adjuſting to his limbs the tatter'd veſt, 

His former ſeat receiv'd the ſtranger gueſt; 
Whom thus with penſive air the queen addreſs'd: 

Though night, diffalving grief in grateful eaſe, 
Your drooping eyes with ſoft oppreſſion ſeize : 

A while, reluctant to her pleaſing force, 


Thy milky founts my infant lips have drain'd \ 


' Suſpend the reſtful hour with ſweet diſcourſe. 


The day (ne'er brighten'd with a beam of joy IJ 

My menials, and domeſtic eares employ : 

And unattended by ſincere repoſe, 

The night affitts my ever-wakeful woes: 

When nature's huſh'd beneath her brooding ſhade, 

My echoing griefs the ftarry vault invade. 

As, when the months are clad in flowery green, 

Sad Philomel in bowery ſhades unſeen, 

To vernal airs attunes her varied ſtrains; 8 

And Itylus ſounds warbling o'er the plains: 

Young Itylus, his parents“ darling joy! 

Whom chance miſled the mother to deſtroy : 

Now doom'd a-wakeful bird to wail the beau- 
teous boy. — 

So in nocturnal ſolitude forlorn, 2 

A ſad variety of woes Imourn! 


- 


a. 
My mind, reſlective, in a thdrny maze 
Devious from care to care, inceſſant · ſtrays. 

Nov, wavering doubt ſucceeds to long deſpair ; 
all I my virgin-nuptial-vow revere ; 
And, joining to my ſon's my menial train, 


Partake his coumcils, and aſſiſt his reign ! - 
Or, ſince, mature in manhood, he deplores 


"His dome diſhonour'd, and exhaufted ſtores; 
Shall I, reluctant, to his will accord; 


And from the peers ſelect the nobleſt lord? 


So by my choice avow'd, at length decide 
Theſe waſteful love-debates, a mourning bride ! 
A viſionary, thought I'll now relate; 

Uuſtrate, if you know, the ſhadow'd fate: 

A team of twenty geeſe (a ſnow-white train!) 
Fed near the limpid lake with golden grain, 
Amuſe my penſive hours. The bird of Jove 

CO from his mountain-eyrie downward drove : 
ch favourite fowl he pounc'd with deathful 
way, . 
And back triumphant — his airy way. 
My pitying eyes effus'd a plenteous ſtream, 
To view their death thus imag'd in a dream: 


With tender fympathy to ſoothe my foul, 


A troop of matrons, fancy-form'd, condole. 

But whilſt with grief and rage my boſom burn'd, 
Sudden the tyrant of the ſkies return'd: 
Perch'd on the battlements, he thus began : 

(In form an eagle, but in voice a man. 

O Queen l no vulgar viſion of the ſky 

I come, prophetic of approaching joy ! 

View in this plumy form thy victor lord; 

The geeſe (a glutton race) by thee deplor'd, 
Portend the ſuitors fated to my ſword, 

This ſaid, the pleaſing feather'd omen ceas'd. 
When, from the downy bands of ſleep releas'd, 
Faſt by the limpid lake my ſwan-like train 

I found, inſatiate of the golden grain. 

The viſion ſelf-explain'd (the chief replies) 
Sincere reveals the ſanction of the ſkies : 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks his own return decreed ; 

And by his ſword the ſuitors ſure to bleed. 
Hard is the taſk, and rare, the queen rejoin'd, 
Impending deſtinies in dreams to find: 
| Ammur'd within the ſilent bower of ſleep, 
Awo portals firm the various phantoms keep: 

87 ivory one; whenee flit, to mock the brain, 
Ol winged lies a light fantaſtic train: 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


While Ulyſſes lies in the veſtibule of the palace, he is witneſs to the diſorders of the women. | 
- nerva comforts him, and caſts him aſleep. At his waking he deſires a favourable ſign from Jupit 
which is granted. The feaſt of Apollo is celebrated by the people, and the ſuitors banquet 18% 
palace. Telemachus exerts his authority amongſt them, notwithſtanding which, Ulyſſes is inſults 
by Cteſippus, and the reſt continue in their exceſſes. Strange 
the augur, who explains them to the deſtruction of the wovers, 
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The gates oppos d pellucid valves adoti, Ay 
And —— incas'd with poliſh'd horn: And 
Where images of truth for paſſage wait, (The 
With viſions manifeſt of future fate. In fel 
Not to this troop, I fear, that phantom ſoar', Then 
Which ſpoke Ulyſſes to his realm reſtor d: With 
Deluſive ſemblance !---but my remnant life With 
Heaven ſhall determine in a gameful {trife ; And, 
With that fam'd bow Ulyſſes taught to bend, As 
For me the rival archers ſhall contend. _ 
As on the lifted field he us'd to place 3 
Six beams, oppos'd to fix in equal ſpace: 15 h 
Elanc'd afar by his unerring art, | 
Sure through fix circlets flew the whizzing da; ** 
So, when the ſun reſtores the purple day, 2 1 
Their ſtrength and ſkill the ſuitors ſhall aſſay: 0 
To him the ſpouſal honour is decreed, I 
Who through the _ directs the feather'd ui 6 
Torn from theſe walls (where long the kinds 8 
Fes „ bon And | 
With pomp and joy have wing'd my youthjy 
On this poor breaſt no dawn of bliſs ſhall bean; Rec 
The pleaſure vaſt ſupplies a copious theme Por 
For many a dreary thought, and many a dole- Qf we 
porn „ Not 6 
Propoſe the ſportive the chief replies 
Nor 2 to name yourſelf the bowyer's prix: —_ 
Ulyſſes will ſurpriſe th* unfiniſh'd game "xt 
Avow'd, and falſify the ſuitor's claim. = 
To whom, with grace ſerene, the queenn, Temp 
join'd: | 
In all thy ſpeech, what pleaſing force I find! w_ 
O'er my ſuſpended woe thy words prevail, The f 
I part relu&tant from the pony tale, avceff; 
But Heaven, that knows what all terreſtrials ne Uiyfe 
Repoſe to night, and toil to day decreed: In felf 
Grateful viciſlitude ! yet me withdrawn, When 
Wakeful to weep and watch the tardy dawn — 
Eſtabliſh'd uſe enjoins; to reſt and joy 
Etrang'd, ſince dear Ulyſſes ſail'd to Troy! And 1 
Mean time inſtructed is the menial tribe The C 
Your couch to faſhion as yourſelf preſcribe. 0! 
Thus affable, her bower the queen aſcends; Why 1 
The ſovereign- ſtep a beauteons train attends; Regen 
There imag'd to her foul Ulyſſes roſe ; Bleſs'd 
Down her pale cheek new-ſtreaming ſorrow flow Whom 
Till ſoft oblivious ſhade Minerva ſpread, They 1 
And o'er her eyes ambroſial ſlumber ſbed. Juſt 
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Ay ample hide divine Ulyſſes ſpread, 
And form'd of fleecy ſkins his humble bed 
(The remnants of the ſpoil the ſuitor-crowd 
in feſtival devour'd, and victims vow'd). ' 
Then oder the chief, Eurynome the chaſte, 
with duteous care, a downy carpet caſt : 
With dire revenge his thoughttul boſom glows, 
And, ruminating wrath, he ſcorns repoſe. 

As thus pavilion'd in the porch he lay 
Scenes of lewd loves his wakeful eyes ſurvey ; 
Whilſt to nocturnal joys impure repair, 
With wanton glee, the proſtituted fair. 
Ils heart with rage this new diſhonour ſtung, 
Wavering his thought in dubious balance hung ! 
Or, inſtant ſhould he quench the guilty flame 
With their own blood, and intercept the ſhame ; 
or to their luſt ivdulge a laſt embrace, 
And let the peers conſummate the diſgrace ; 
Round his ſwolt heart the murmurous fury rolls; 
As o'er her young the mother-maſtiff growls, 
And bays the ſtrangeregroom: ſo wrath com- 

eſs'd 


Recoiling, mutter'd thunder in his breaſt. | 
Poor ſuffering heart ! he cried, ſupport the pain 
( wounded honour, and thy rage reſtrain. 
Not fiercer woes thy fortitude could foil, 
When the brave partners of thy ten years toil 
Dire Polypheme devour'd : I then was freed, 
By patient prudence from the death decreed. 
Thus anchor'd ſafe on Reaſon's peaceful coaſt 
Tempeſts of wrath his ſoul no longer tofs'd; 
Reſtleſs his body roll'd, to rage reſign'd : 
As one who long with pale-ey'd famine pin'd, 
The ſavory cates on glowing embers caſt 
Inceſſant turns, impatient for repaſt ; 
Viyfſes ſo, from fide to fide devoly'd, 
In ſelf-debate the ſuitors' doom reſolv'd, 
When, in the form of mortal nymph array'd, 
From Heaven deſcends the Jove-born Martial 
Maid ; | 
And hovering o'er his head in view confeſs'd, 
The Goddeſs thus her favourite care addreſs'd : 
0 thou, of mortals moſt inur'd to woes! 
Why roll thoſe eyes unfriended of repoſe ? 
Beneath thy palace-roof forget thy care; 
Bleſs'd in thy queen ! bleſs d in thy blooming heir! 
Whom, to the Gods when ſuppliant fathers bow, 
They name the ſtandard of their deareſt vow. 
Juſt is thy kind reproach (the chief rejoia'd) ; 
Deeds full of fate diſtract my various mind 
In contemplation wrapp'd. This hoſtile crew 
What ſingle arm hath proweſs to ſubdue ? 
Or if, by Jove's and thy auxiliar aid, 
r 5 to bleed; Oh: ſay, celeſtial 
ald: 
Where ſhall Ulyfſes ſhun, or how ſuſtain, 
Nations embattled to revenge the lain ? 
Ob, impotence of faith! Minerva cries, 
If man on frail unknowing man relies, 
Doubt you the Gods! Lo | Pallas' ſelf deſcends, 
laſpires thy counſels, and thy toils attends. 
In me affianc'd, fortify thy breaſt 
Tho' myriads leagued thy ri biful claim conteſt : 
My ſurę divinity thall bear the ſhield, 
Ard edge thy ſword to reap the glorious field. 
Now pay the debt to craving nature due, 


hr faded powers with balmy reſt rengwy 


—— 
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She ceas'd, Ambrofial ſlumbers ſea! his eyes; 
His care diſſolves in viſionary joys 2 | 
The Goddeſs, pleas'd, regains her natal ſkies. 

Not ſo the queen: the downy bands of fleep 
By | was relax'd, ſhe wak'd again to weep : 
A gloomy pauſe enſued of dumb deſpair : 
Then thus her fate invok'd, with fervent prayer: 

Diana ! ſpeed thy deathful ebon dart, 
And cure the pangs of this convulſive heart. 
Snatch me, ye whirlwinds ! far from human race, 
Toſs'd through the void illimitable ſpace : 5 
Or, if diſmounted from the rapid cloud, : 
Me with his whelming wave let Ocean ſhroud *- 
So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphan-fair, _ 
Were doom'd to wander through the devious air; 
Thyſelf untimely, and thy conſort dy'd, 
But four celeſtials both your cares ſupply'd. 
Venus in tender delicacy rears 
With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years: 


Imperial Juno to their youth aſſign'd 


A form majeſtic, and ſagacious ming : 

With ſhapely growth Diana grac'd the bloom; 

And Pallas taught the texture of the loom. 

But whilſt, to learn their lots in nuptial love, 

Bright Cytherea ſought the bower of Jove 

(The God fupreme; to whoſe eternal eye 

The regifters of Fate expanded lie ;) 

Wing'd harpies ſnatch'd th' unguarded charge 

away, 

And to the Furies bore a grateful prey. 

Be ſuch my lot ! Or thou, Diana, ſpeed 

Thy ſhaft, and ſend me joyful to the dead; 

To ſeek my lord among the warrior-train, 

Ere ſecond vows my bridal faith profane. 

When woes the waking ſenſe alone affail ; 

Whilſt night extends her ſoft oblivious veil, 

Of other wretches care the torture ends ; 

No truce the warfare of my heart ſuſpends ! 

The night renews the day-diftrating theme, 

And airy terrors ſable every dream. 

The laſt alone a kind illufion wrought, 

And to my bed my lov'd Ulyſſes brought 

In manly bloom, and each majeſtic grace, 

As when for Troy he left my tond embrace; 

Such raptures in my beating boſom riſe, 

I deem it ſure a viſion of the ſkies. . 
Thus, whilft Aurora mounts her purple throne, 

In audible laments ſhe breathes her moan ; 

The ſpunds affault Ulyſſes wakeful ear: 

Misjudging of the cauſe, a ſudden fear 

Of his arrival known, the chief alarms ; 

He thinks the queen is ruſhing to his arms. 

Op-ſpringing from his couch, with active haſte 

The fleece and carpet in the dome he plac'd 

(The hide, without, imbib'd the morning air; 

And thus the Gods invok'd with ardent prayer : 
Jove, and ethereal thrones ! with heaven tg 


riend, 

If the long ſeries of my woes ſhall end, 
Of human race now riſing from repoſe 
Let one a bliſsful omen here diſcloſe ; 
And, to confirm my faith, propitious Jove, 
Vouchſafe the ſanction of a ſign above! 

Whilſt towly thus the chief adoring bows, 
The pitying God his guardian aid avows. 
Loud from a ſapphire ſky his thunder ſounds : 
With ſpringing hope the I rebounds 

uw 
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Soon, with conſummate joy to crown, his prayer, 
An omen'd voice invades his raviſh'd ear. 
Beneath a pile, that cloſe the dome adjoin'd, 
Twelve female ſlaves the gift of Ceres grind; 
Taſk'd for the royal board to bolt the bran 


From the pure flour (the growth and ftrength of 


man), F 

Diſcharging to the day the labour due, 
Now-early to repoſe the reſt withdrew ; 
One maid, unequal to the taſk aſſign'd, 
Still turn'd the toilſome mill with anxious 
| mind; 
And thus in bitterneſs of ſoul divin'd : 
Father of Gods and men; whoſe thunders roll 
O'er the cerulean vault, and ſhake the pole; 
Whoe'er from Heaven has gain'd this rare oftent 
(Of granted vows a certain ſignal ſent) 
In this bleſt moment of accepted prayer, 
Piteous, regard a wretch conſum'd with care! 
Inſtant, O Jove ! confound the fuitor-train, 
For whom o'ertoil'g I grind the golden grain: 
Far from this dome the lewd devqurers caſt, 
And he this feſtival decreed their laſt ! 


Big with their doom denounc'd in earth and ſky, 


Ulyfles' heart dilates with ſecret joy. 
Mean time the menial train with unctuous wood 
Heap'd high the genial hearth, Vulcanian food : 
When, early dreſs'd, advanc'd the royal heir: 
With manly graſp he wav'd a martial ſpear, 
A radiant ſabre grac'd his purple zone, 
And on his foot the golden ſandal ſhone. 
His ſteps impetuous to the portal preſs'd ; 
And Euryclea thus he there addreſs'd : 
Say thou, to whom my youth its nurture owes, 
s care for due refection and repoſe | 
- Beſtow'd the ſtranger-gueſt? Or waits he griev'd, 
His age not honour'd, nor his wants reliev'd? 
Promiſcuous grace on all the queen confers 
(In woes bewilder'd, oft' the wiſeſt errs). 
The wordy vagrant to the dole aſpires, 
And modeſt worth with noble ſcorn retires. 
She thus : Oh ! ceaſe that ever honour'd name 
To blemiſh now; it ill deſerves your blame: 
A bowl of generous wine ſuffic!d the gueſt ; 
In vain the queen the night- refection preſs'd ; 
Nor would he court repoſe in downy ſtate, 
Unbleſs'd. abandon'd to the rage of Fate 
A hide beneath the portico was ſpread, 
And fleecy ſkins compos'd an humble bed: 
A downy carpet, caſt with duteous care, 
age mt EG the keen nocturnal air. 
is cornel javelin pois'd with regal port, 
To the ſage Greeks conven'd in — 
Forth- iſſuing from 
D 
Two dogs of chaſe, a lion- hearted guard, 
Behind him ſourly ſtalk'd. Without delay 
The dame diyides the labour of the day; 
Thus urging to the toil the menial train, 
What marks of luzury the marble ftain ! 
Its wonted luſtre let the floor regain ; 
The ſeats with purple clothe in order due ; 
And let th' abſterſive ſponge the boprd renew: 
. Let ſome refreſh the vaſe's ſullied mold; 
Some bid the goblets boaſt their vative gold: 
Some to the ſpring, with each a jar, repair, 
And copious waters pure for bathing bear : 
| 4 3 


the dome the prince re- 
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Diſpatch ! for ſoon the ſuitors will aſſay 
The lunar feaſt-rites to the God of day. 

She ſaid : with duteous haſte a bevy fair 
Of twenty virgins to the ſpring repair : 
With varied toil the reſt adorn the doms. 
Magnificent, and blithe, the ſuitors come. 
Some wield the ſounding axe; the dodder'd oak 


Divide, obedient to the forceful ſtrokes. 


Soon from the fount, with each a brimming ar, 
(Eum#vs in their train) the maids return. 
Three porkers for the feaſt, all brawny-chin'd, 
He brought; the choiceſt of the tuſky kind: 
In lodgements firſt ſecure his care he view'd, 
Then to the king his friendly ſpeech renew d: 
Now ſay ſincere, my gueſt ! the ſuitor. train 
Still treat thy worth with lordly dull diſdain; 
Or ſpeaks their deed a bounteous mind hy. 
mane ? 

Some pitying God (Ulyſſes fad reply'd) 
With vollied vengeance blaſt their towering pr 
No conſcious bluſh, no ſenſe of right, reſtrans 
The tides of luſt that ſwell their boiling veins; 
From vice to vice their appetites are toſt, 

All cheaply ſated at another's coſt ! 

While thus the chief his woes — 
Melanthius, maſter of the bearded fold, 

The goodlieſt goats of all the royal herd 
Spontaneous to the ſuitor's feaſt preferr'd: 
Two grooms aſſiſtant bore the victims bound; 
With quavering cries the vaulted roofs reſound; 
And to the chief auſtere, aloud began 

The wretch unfriendly to the race of man: 

Here, vagrant, ſtill? offenſive'to my lords! 
Blows have more energy than airy words; 
Theſe arguments I'll uſe : nor conſcious ſhame, 
Nor threats, thy bold intruſion will reclaim. 


| On this high feaſt the meaneſt vulgar boaſt 


A plenteous board! Hence ! ſeek another hoſt! 
1 to the churl the king diſdain'd; 


But ſhook his head, and riſing wrath reſtrain d. 


From Cephalenia croſs the ſurgy main 
Philetius late arriv'd, a faithful ſwain. 
A ſteer ungrateful to the bull's embrace, 
And goats he brought, the pride of 

race : | 
Imported in a ſhallop not his own : 


all ther 


The dome re-echoed to their mingled moan. 


Straight to the guardian of the briſtly kind 
He thus began, benevolent of mind: - , 
What gueſt is he, of ſuch majeſtic air? 
His lineage and paternal clime declare: 
Dim through th eclipſe of Fate, the rays divine 
Of ſovereign ſtate with faded ſplendour ſhine. 
If monarchs by the Gods are plung'd in woe, 
To what abyſs are we foredoom'd to go 
Then affable he thus the chief addreſs'd, _ 
Whilſt with pathetic warmth his hand he preß l 
Stranger! may Fate a milder aſpect ſhow, 
And ſpin thy future with a whiter clue 
O Jove, for ever deaf to human cries ; 
The Tyrant, not the Father of the ſkies! 
Unpiteous of the race thy will began ! 
The fool of Fate, thy manufacture, man, 
With penury, contempt, repulſe, and care, 
The galling load of life is doom'd to bear. 
Ulyſſes from his ſtate a wanderer ftill, 


1 Vpbraids thy power, thy wiſdom, or thy will; 


ll; 
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o monarch ever dear!---O man of woe 

Freſh flow my tears, and ſhall for ever flow ! 
Like thee, ſtranger-gueſt, denied his home 
Like thee, in rags obicene, decreed to roam 

Or, haply periſh'd on ſome dilant coaſt, 

In Stygian gloom he glides a penſive ghot ! 

6h i grateful for the good his bounty gave, 
Ill grieve, till ſorrow fink me to the grave ! 

His kind protecting hand my youth preterr'd, 
The regent of his Cephalenian herd : 

With vaſt increaſe beneath my care it ſpreads, 
A ſtately breed ! and blackens far the meads. 
conſtrain d, the choiceſt bee ves I thence import 
To cram theſe cormorants that crowd his court; 
Who in partition ſeek his realm to ſhare ; 

Nor human right, nor wrath divine revere. 

Since here reſolv'd oppreffive theſe reſide, 
Contending doubts oy anxious heart divide : 
Now to ſome foreign clime inclin'd to fly, 

And with the royal herd protection buy : 

Then happier thoughts return the nodding ſcale, 
Light mounts deſpair, alternate hopes prevail: 
in opening proſpects of ideal joy, 8 

My king returns; the proud uſurpers die. 

To whom the chief: In thy capacious mind 
Since daring zeal with cool debate is join'd ; 
Attend a deed already ripe in Fate ; . 

Atteſt, O Jove, the truth I now relate ! 

This acred truth atteſt each genial Power, 

Who bleſs the board, and guard this friendly 
bower ! 

Before thou quit the dome (nor long delay) 

Thy wiſh produc'd in act, with pleas'd ſurvey, 

Thy wondering eyes ſhall view: his rightful 
rei 

By arms — Ulyſſes ſhall regain, 

And to the ſhades de vote the ſuitor- train. 

0 Jove ſupreme ! the raptur'd Twain replies, 
With deed conſummate ſoon the promis'd joys ! 
Theſe aged nerves, with new-born vigour ſtrung 
In that bleſt cauſe ſhould emulate the young 
Aſſents Eumzus to the prayer addreſs'd: 

And equal ardours fire his loyal breat. . 

Mean time the ſuitors urge the prince's fate, 

And deathful arts employ the dire debate : 

When, in his airy tour the bird of Jove 

ITtuſs d with his ſine wy puunce a trembling dove: 
Siniſter to their hope! This omen ey'd 
Amphinomus, who thus preſaging cry d: 

The Gods from force and fraud the prince de- 
0 peers! the ſanguinary ſcheme ſuſpend : [fend ; 
Your future thought let ſable Fate employ ; 

And give the preſent hour to genial joy. [ceas'd, 

From council ſtraight th' aſſenting peerage 
And in the dome prepar'd the genial feaſt. 
Diſrob'd their veſts apart in order lay, 

Then all with ſpeed ſuccin& the victims ſlay: 

Wich ſheep and ſhaggy goats the porkers bled, 

And the proud ſteer was on the marble ſpread. 
With fire prepaid, they deal the morſels round, 
Vine roſy-bright the brimming goblets crown'd, 
by ſage Eumeus borne : the purple tide 

Melanthius from an ample jar ſupplied : 

High caniſters of bread Philætius plac'd ; 

And eager all devour the rich repatt. 

Diſpos'd apart, Ulyſſes ſhares the treat ! 
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The prince appoints ; but to his fire aſſigns 
The taſteful inwards, and nectareous wines. k 
Partake, my gueit, he cry'd, without control 
The ſocial feaſt, and drain the cheering bowl: 
Dread not the railer's laugh, nor ruftian's tage; 
No vulgar root protects thy — 1 — b 
This dome a refuge to thy wrongs de, 

From my great fire too ſoon devoly'd to me 
Your violence and fcorn, ye wntors, ceaſe, + 

Leit arms avenge the violated peace. 

| Aw'd by the prince, fo haughty, brave and 


young, : 
Rage gnaw'd the lip, amazement chain'd the 
ton 


Be tient paced at length Antinous cries; 
The threats of vain imperious youth deſpiſe : 
Would Joye permit the meditated blow, 
That ſtream of eloquence ſhould ceale to flow. 
Without reply vouchſaf'd Antinous ceas'd: 
Mean while the pomp of feſtivai increas'd : 
By herald's rank'd, in marſhal'd order move 
The city-tribes to pleas'd Apolio's grove : 
Beneath the verdure of which awful thade, 
The lunar hecatomb they grateful laid ; * 
Partook the ſacred feaſt, and ritual honours paid. 
But the rich banquet in the dome prepar'd, | 
(And humble fide-board ſet) Ulyſſes ſhar'd. 
Obſervant of the prince's high beheſt, 
His menial train attend the ſtranger- gueſt: 
Whom Pallas with unpardoning fury fir'd, 
| By lordly pride and keen reproach inſpir'd. 
A Samian peer, more ſtudious than the reft 
Cf vice, who teem'd with many a dead - born eſt; 
And vurg'd, tor title to a conſort queen, | 
Uncumber'd acres arable and green 
Cteſippus nam'd); this lord Ulyſſes ey'd, 
And thus burit out th' impoſthumate with pride: 
The ſentence I propoſe, ye peers, attend: 
Since due regard mult wait the prince's friend, 
Let each a token of eſteem beſtow; 1 
This gift acquits the dear reſpect 1 We 
With which he nobly may diſcharge his ſeat, 
And pay the menials for the maſter's treat. 
He ſaid. and of the ſteer before him plac'd, 
That ſinewy fragment at Ulyſſes caſt, 
Where to the paſtern-bone by nerves combin'd, 
The well-horn'd foot indiſſolubly join'd; | 
Which whizzing high the wallunſeemly fign'd. 
The chief indignant grins a ghaſtly ſmile ; 
Revenge and ſcorn within his boſom boil : 
When thus the prince with pious rage inflam'd : 
Had not th' inglorious wound thy malice aim'd 
Fall'n guiltleſs of the mark, my certain ſpear 
Had made thee buy the brutal triumph dear : 
Nor ſhould thy fire, a queen his daughter boaſt ; 
The ſuitor, now, had vaniſh'd in a ghoſt: -* 
No more, ye lewd compeers, with lawleſs power 
Inyade my dome, my herds and flocks devour :. 
For genuine worth of age mature to know 
My grape ſhall redden, and my harveſt grow. 
Or, it each ather's wrongs ye ſtill ſupport, 
With rapes and riot to profane my court; 
What ſingle arm with numbers can contend ? 
On me ler all your lifted ſwords deſcend, 
Aud with my lite ſuch vile diſlonours end. 
A long ceſſation of diſcourſe enſued, 


Abet. table, and ignoblex ſeat, 


By gentler Agslaus thus rgaew's : 


Ritz 


A juſt reproof, ye peem! your 
From the protected gueſt, and — train: 
And, prince! to ſtop the ſource of future ill, 


reſtrain 


Afent yourſelf, and gain the royal will, 
| Whilſt hope preyail'd to ſee your fire reftor'd, 
Of right the queen refus'd a ſecond lord. 
But who ſo yain of faith, ſo blind to fate, 
To think he fill ſurvives to claim the ſtate ? 
Now preſs the ſovereign dame with warm defire 
To wed, as wealth or worth her choice inſpire : 
The lord ſelected to the nuptial joys, IF © 
Far hence will lead the long-conteſted prize: 
MWnilſt in paternal pomp, with plenty bletz'd, 
You reign, of this imperial dome pofleſs'd. 
Sage and ſerene Telemachus replies; 
By him at whoſe beheſt the thunder flies, 
And by the name on earth I moſt revere, 
By great Ulyſſes and his woes, I ſwear, 
(Who never muſt review his dear domain; 
Inroll'd, perhaps in Pluto's dreary train!) 
Whene'er her choice the royal dame avows, 
My bridal gifts ſhall load the future ſpouſe : 
But from this dome my parent queen to. chaſe ! 
From me, ye Gods ! avert ſuch dire diſgrace. 
ut Pallas clouds with intellectual gloom 
e ſuitors” ſouls, inſenſate of their doom | 
A mirthful phrenzy ſeiz'd the fated crowd; 
The roofs reſound with cauſeleſs laughter loud: 
Floating in gore, portentous to ſurvey ! 
In each diſcolour d vaſe the viands lay; 
Then down each cheek the tears ſpontaneous ſlow, 
And ſudden fighs precede approaching woe. 
viſion rapt ; the * Hypereſian ſeer 2 
proſe, and thus divin'd the vengeance near: 
Oh race to death devote! with Stygian ſhade 
Each deſtin'd peer impending Fates ifivade : 
th tears your wan diſtorted cheeks are drown'd; 
ith ſanguine drops the walls are rubied found: 
Thick ſwarms the ſpacious ball with howling 


To people Orcus and the burning coaſts | [ghoſts 
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Nor gives the fun his golden orb to roll. 9 
But uniyerſal night uſurps the pole ! 
| Yet warn'd in vain, with laughter loud elate 
The peers reproach the ſure divine of Fate ; 
And thus Eurymachus : The dotard's mind 
To evety ſenſe is loſt, to reaſon blind : 
Swift from the dome conduct the flave away; 
Let him in open air behold the day. 2 
Tax not (the Heaven- illumin'd ſeer rejoin'd) 
Of rage, or folly, my prophetic mind. © 
Na clouds of error dim th' ethereal rays, 
Her equa} power each faithful ſenſe obeys, 
Unguided hence my trembling ſteps I bend, 
Far hence, before yon hovering deaths deſcend; 
Leſt, the ripe harveſt of revenge begun, 


| 1 ſhare the doom ye ſuitors cannot ſhun, 


This ſaid, to ſage Piræus ſped the ſeer, 
His hogour'd hoſt, a welcome inmate there. 
O'er the protracted feaſt the ſuitors fit, 


And aim to wound the prince with pointleſs wit; 


Cries'one, with ſcornful leer and mimic voice, 
Thy charity we praiſe, but not thy choice; 
Why ſuch profuſion of indulgence ſhown 
To this poor, timorous, toil-deteſting drone ? 
That other feeds on planetary ſchemes, 
And pays his hoſt with hideous noon-day dreams, 
But, prince! for once, at leaſt, believe a friend, 
To ſome Sicilian mart theſe courtiers ſend, 
Where, if they yield their freight acroſs the main 
Dear ſell the ſlaves! demand no greater gain. 

Thus jovial they: but nought the prince re. 
Full on his fire he roll'd his ardent eyes; {plies; 
Impatient ſtraight to fleſh his virgin-Aword, 
From the wiſe chief he waits the deathful word. 
Nigh in her bright alcove, the penſive queen 
8 ſee the cirelet ſate, of all unſeen. 

ated at length they riſe, and bid prepare 

An eve-repaſt, with equal coſt and care: 
But yengeful Pallas, with preventing ſpeed, 
A feaſt proportion'd to their crimes decreed; 


* Thcoclymenus, | A ſeaſt of death! the feaſters doom d to bleed 
3 BOOK XX 
: THE ARGUMENT. 
| The Bending of Ulyſſes's Bow. 
nr reer 


Ulyſſes, taking Eumeus and Philetius apart, diſcovers himſelf to them; then returning, deſires 
leave to try his ſtrength at the bow, which, though refuſed with indignation by the ſuitors, Pene- 
lope and Telemachus cauſe it to be delivered to his hands. He bends it immediately, and ſhoots 
through all the rings. ne the ſame inſtant thunders from heaven; Ulyſſes accepts tht 
omen, and gives à ſign to Te emichus, who ſtands ready armed at his _ . 
Ide prudent queen the lofty ſtair aſcends, 
At diſtance due a virgin-train attends; | 
A brazen key ſhe held, the handleturn'd, 
With ſteel and poliſh'd elephant adorn'd : 
Swift to the inmoſt room ſhe bent her way, 
Where ſafe repos'd the royal treaſures lay; 


8 


Ax» Pallas now, to raiſe the rival ſires, 

With her own art Penelope inſpires: 

Who now can bend Ulyfies* bow, and wing 
The well-aim'd arrow through the diſtant ring, 
Shall end the ſtrife, and win th* imperial dame; 
But diſeord and black death await the game? 
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There ſhone high-heap'd the Iabour'd braſs and ore, 
And there the bow which great Ulyſſes bore ; - 
And there the quiver, where now guiltleſs ſlept 
Thoſe win eaths that many a matten wept. 
This gift, long fince when Sparta's ſhores he 
on young Ulyſſes Iphitus beſtow'd : [trod, 
Beneath Orfilochus's roof they met ; 
One loſs was private, one a public debt ; 
Meſſena's ſtate from Ithaca detains 
Three hundred ſheep, and all the ſhepherd-ſwains ; 
And to the youthful prince to urge the laws, 
The king and elders truſt their common cauſe. 
But Iphitus, employ d on other cares, 
Search'd the wide country for his wandering 
mares, 
And mules, the ſtrongeſt of the labouring kind; 
Hapleſs to ſearch ! more hapleſs ſtill to find 
For journeying on to Hercules, at length 
That lawleſs wretch, that man of brutal ſtrength, 
Deaf to Heaven's voice, the iocial rite tranſgreis'd; 
And for the beauteous mares deſtroy'd his gueſt : 
He gave the bow ! and on Ulyſſes“ part 
Receiv'd a pointed ſword and miſsle dart: 
Of luckleſs friendſhip on a foreign ſhore 
Their firſt, laſt pledges; for they met no more ! 
The bow, bequeath'd by this — hand, 
Ulyſſes bore not from his native land; 
Nor in the front of battle taught to bend, 
But kept, in dear memorial of his friend. 
Now gently winding up the fair aſcent, 
By many an eaſy ſtep, the matron went; 
Then o'er the pavements glides with grace divine, 
(With poliſh'd oak the level pavements ſhine) 
The folding gates a dazzling light diſplay'd, 
With pomp of various architrave'o'erlaid. 
The bolt, obedient to the filken ſtring, 
Forſakes the ſtaple as ſhe pulls the ring; 
The wards reſpondent to the key turn round : 
The bars fall back ; the flying valves reſound ; 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, 
do roar'd the lock when it releas d the ſpring. 
She moves majeſtic through the wealthy room, 
Where treaſur'd garments caſt a rich perfume ; 
There from the column where aloft it hung, 
Reach'd, in its ſplendid caſe, the bow unſtrung ; 
Acroſs her knees ſhe laid the well-known bow, 
And penfive ſate, and tears began to flow, 
To full ſatiety of grief ſhe mourns, 
Then filent to the joyous hall returns, 
To the proud ſuitors bears in penſive ſtate 
Th' unbended bow, and arrows wing'd with fate, 
Behind, her train the poliſh'd cofter brings, 
Which held th* alternate braſs and filver rings, 
Full in the portal the chaſte queen appears, 
And with her veil conceals the coming tears ; 
On either fide awaits a virgin fair; = | 
While thus the matron, with majeſtic air : 
Say you, whom theſe forbidden walls encloſe, 
whom my victims bleed, my vintage flows; 
If theſe neglected, faded charms can move? 
Or is it but a vain pretence, you love? 
if I the prize, if me you ſeek to wife, 
Hear the conditions, and commence the ftrife : 
Who firſt Ulyfles? wondrous bow ſhall bend, 
And through twelve ringlets the fleet arrow ſend, 
Him will 1 follow, and forſake my home. 
kor lim {orſake this lov'd, this wealthy dome, 


Long, long the ſcene of all my paſt delight, 
And ſtill to laſt, the viſion of my night 
Graceful ſhe ſaid, and bade Eumeus ſhow 
The rival peers the ringlets and the bow. 
From his fall eyes the tears unbidden ſpri 
Touch'd at the dear memorials of his king. 
Philzetius too relents, but ſecret ſhed 
The tender drops. Antinous ſaw, and ſaid : 
Hence to your fields, you ruſtics | hence away, 
Nor ſtain with grief the pleaſures of the day; 
Nor to the royal heart recall in vain 
The ſad remembrance of a periſh'd man. 
Enough her precious tears already flow 
Or ſhare the feaſt with due reſpect, or go * 
To weep abroad, and leave us to the bow: 
No vulgar taſk ! Ill fuits this courtly crew 
That ſtubborn horn which brave Ulyſſes drew. 
I well remember (for I gaz'd him o'er 
While yet a child) what majefty he bore ! | 
And ſtill (all infant as I was) retam |, : 
The port, the ſtrength, the grandeur of the man. 
He ſaid, but in his ſoul fond joys ariſe, 
And his proud hopes already win the prize, 
To ſpeed the flying ſhaft through every ring, 
Wretch ! js not thine ! the arrows of the king 
Shall end thoſe hopes, and Fate is on the wing ! 
Then thus Telemachus : Some God, I find, 
With pleaſing phrenzy has pofſeis'd my mind; 
When a lov'd mother threatens to depart, 
Why with this ill-tim'd gladneſs leaps my heart? 
Come then, ye ſuitors! and diſpute a prize 
Richer than all th' Acaian ſtate ſupplies, 
Than all proud Argos, or Mycæna knows, 
Than all our iſles or continents encloſe : 
A woman matchleſs, and almoſt divine, 
Fit for the praiſe of every tongue but mine, 
No more excuſes then, no more delay , 
Haſte to the trial---Lo ! Ilead the way. 
I too may try, and if this arm can wing 
The feather'd arrow through the deſtin'd ring. 
Then if no happier knight the conqueſt boaſt, 
I ſhall not ſorrow for a mother loſt ; 
But, bleſt in her, poſſeſs theſe arms alone, 
Heir of my father's ſtrength, as well as throne. 
He ſpoke : then, riſing, his broad ſword un 


bound, 
And caft his purple garment on the ground, 
A trench he r a line he plac'd 


| The level axes, and the points made faſt 


(His perfect {kill the wondering gazers ey'd, 

The game as yet unſeen, as yet untry'd.) 

Then, with a manly pace, he took his ſtand ; 

And graſp'd the bow, and twang'd it in his hand. 
Three times, with beating heart, he made eſſay; 
Three times, unequal to the taſk, gave way: 

A modeſt boldneſs on his cheek appear'd: 

And thrice he hop'd, and thrice again he fear'd, 
The fourth had 1 it. The great ſire with joy 
Beheld, but with a fign forbade the boy. | 
His ardour ſtraight th* obedient prince GN 
And, artful, thus the ſuitor-train addreſs d: 

Oh, lay the cauſe on youth yet immature! _ 
(For Heaven forbid ſuch weakneſs ſhould endure!) 
How ſhall this arm, unequal to the bow, | 
Retort an inſult, or repel a foe ? | 
But you ! whom Heaven with better nerves has 
Accept the trial, and the prize conteſt. {ble} 
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He caſt the bow before him, and apart 
Againſt the poliſh'd quiver propt the dart. 
Reſuming then his ſeat, Epitheus' ſon 
The bold Antinous to the reſt begun: 

„From where the goblet firſt begins to flow, 

„ Frbm right to left, in order take the bow; 

« And acer your ſeveral ſtrengths” The princes 
heard, 


And firit Leiodes, blameleſs prieſt, appear d: 


The eldeſt born of Oenops' noble race, 

Who next the goblet heid his holy place :. 

He, only he, of all the ſuitor throng, | 

Their deeds deteſted, and abjur'd the wrong. 
ith tender hands the ſtubborn horn he ſtrains, 

The ſtubborn horn refifted all his pains ! 

Already in deſpair be gives it o'er ; 

Take it who will, he cries, I ſtrive no more. 


What numerous deaths attend his fatal bow ! 


What ſouls 2nd ſpirits ſhall it ſend below ! 
Better, indeed to die, and fairly give 

Nature her debt, than diſappointed live, 
With each new ſun to ſome new hope a prey, 
Yet ſtill to-morrow falſer than to-day, 

How long in vain Penelope we ſought; 

And bow ſhall eaſe us of that idle thought, 


fend us with ſome humbler wife to live, 
hom gold ſhall gain, or deſtiny ſhall give. 
Thus ſpeaking, on the floor the bow he plac'd, 


| (With rich inlay the various floor was grac'd) 


At diſtance far the feather'd ſhaft he throws, 


| And to the ſeat returns from whence he roſe. 


To him Antinous thus with fury ſaid : 
What words ill-omen'd from thy lips have fled ! 
Thy coward- function ever is in fear; | 


® Thoſe arms are dreadful which thou canſt not bear. 


* 


hy ſhould this bow be fatal to the brave? 
cauſe the prieſt is born a peaceful ſlave. 
Maik then what others can---He ended there, 
And bade Melanthius a vaſt pile prepare; 
He gives it inſtant flame: then faſt beſide 
Spreads o'er an ample board a bullock's hide. 
With melted lard they ſoak the weapon o'er, 
Chaſe every knot, and ſupple every pore. 
Vain all their art, and all their ſtrength as vain; 
e bow inflexible reſiſts their pain. | 
he force of great Eurymaohus alone 
And bold Antinous, yet untry'd, unknown ; 
Thoſe only now remain'd ; but thoſe confeſs'd 
Of all the train the mightieſt and the beſt. 
Then from the hall, and from the noiſy crew, 
The maſters of the herd and flock withdrew. 
The king obſerves them: he the hall forſakes 
And, paſt the limits of the court, o'ertakes. 
en thus with accent mild Ulyſſes ſpoke : 
Ve faithful guardians of the herd and flock ! 
Shall I the ſecret of my breaſt conceal, . 
Or (as my ſoul now dictates) ſhall I tell? 
Say, ſhould ſome favouring God reſtore again 
The loſt Ulyſſes to his native reign ? [ford, 
How beat your hearts? what aid would you af- 
To the proud ſuitors, or your ancient lord? 
Philztius thus: Oh were thy word not vain ! 
Would mighty ſove reſtore that man again! 
Theſe aged ſinews with new vigour ſtrung 
In his bleſt cauſe ſhould emulate the young. 
With equal vows Eumæus too impior'd 


Each Power above, with wiſhes for his lord. 


n 


1 
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He ſaw their ſecret ſouls, and thus began: 
Thoſe vows the Gods accord : behold the man 
Your own Ulyſſes ! twice ten years detain'd 
By woes and wanderings fram this hapleſs land; 
At length he comes; but comes deſpis d, u. 


own, 
And finding faithful you, and you alone. 
All elſe have caſt him from their very thought, 
Ev'n in their wiſhes, and their prayers forgot 
Hear then, my friends: If Jove this arm ſuc; 
ee 
And give yon impious revellers to bleed, 
My care ſhall be, to bleſs your future lives 
With large poſſeſſions, and with faithful wives, 
Faſt by my palace ſhall your domes aſcend, 
And each on young Telemachus attend, 
And each be call'd his brother, and my friend. 
To give you firmer faith, now truſt your eye; 
Lo! the broad ſcar indented on my thigh, 
When with Autolycus's ſons, of yore, 
On Parnaſs* top I chas'd the tuiky boar. 
His ragged veſt then drawn aſide diſclos'd 
The ſign conſpicuous, and the ſcar expos'd : 
Eager they view'd; with joy they ſtood amaz d; 
With tearful eyes o'er all their maſter gaz d: 
Around his neck their longing arms they caſt, 
His head, his ſhoulders, and his knees embrac'd: 
Tears follow'd tears; no word was in their pow. 
In ſolemn filence fell the kindly ſhower. fer: 
The king too weeps, the king too graſps their 
h 


And moveleſs as a marble fountain ſtands. 
Thus had their joy wept down the ſetting ſun, 

But firft the wiſe man ceas'd, and thus begun: 

Enough on other cares your thought employ, 

For danger waits on all untimely joy. 

Full many foes, and fierce, obſerve us near: 

Some may betray, and yonder walls may hear. 

Re-enter then, not all at once, but ſtay 

Some moments you, and let me lead the way. 

To me, neglected as I am, I know 

The haughty ſuitors will deny the bow : 

But thou, Eumeus, as tis borne away, 

Thy maſter's weapon to his hand convey. 


* 


At every portal let ſome matron wait, 


And each lock faſt the well- compacted gate: 
Cloſe let them keep, whate'er invades their ear; 
Though arms, or ſhouts, or dying groans, they 
hear. 
To thy ſtrict charge, Philetius, we conſign 
The court's main gate: to guard that paſs be 
thine, 0 
This ſaid, he firſt return'd : the faithful (waits 

At diſtance follow, as their king ordains. 
Before the flame Eurymachus now ſtands, | 
And turns the bow, and chaſes it with his hands! 
Still the tough bow unmov'd. The lofty man 
Sigh'd from his mighty ſoul, and thus began: 

1 mourn the common cauſe: for, oh, mJ 

friends ! | 
On me, on all, what grief, what ſhame attends! 
Not the loſt nuptials can affect me more, 
(For Greece has beauteous dames on every ſhore) 
But baffled thus: confeſs'd ſo far below 
Ulyfles' ſtrength, as not to bend his bow : 
How ſhall all ages our attempt deride ! 
Our weakneſs ſcorn! Antineus thus reply d: 


—_—  ”. 
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Not fo, Earymachus ; that no man-draws 
The wondrous bow, attend another cauſe, 
Sacred to Phoebus is the ſolemn day, 
Which thoughtleſs we in games would waſte 
away: 
Till the — dawn this ill tim'd ſtrife fore go, 
And here leave fix d the ringlets in a row. 
Now bid the ſewer approach, and let us join 
In due libations, and in rites divine, 
So end our night: before the day ſhall ſpring, 
The choiceſt offerings let Melanthius bring: 
Let then to Phœbus name the fatted thighs 
Feed the rich ſmokes, high curling to the ſkies. 
So ſhall the patron of theſe arts beſtow 
(For his the gift) the {kill to bend the bow. 
They heard well-pleas'd: the ready heralds 
bring 
The cleanfing waters from the limpid ſpring : 
The goblet high with roſy wine they crown'd, 
In order circling to the peers around, 
That rite complete, uproſe-the thoughtful man, 
And thus his meditated ſcheme began: 
If what I aſk your noble minds approve, 
Ye peers and rivals in the royal love ! 
Chief if it hurt not great Antinous' ear, 
(Whoſe ſage deciſion I with wonder hear) 
And if Eurymachus the motion pleale ; 
Give Heaven this day, and reſt the bow in peace. 
To-morrow let your arms diſpute the prize, 
And take it he, the favour'd of the ſkies ! 
But, ſince till then this trial you delay, 
Truſt it one moment to my hands to-day : 
Fain would I prove, before your judging eyes, 
What once I was, whom wretched you delpiſe ; 
If yet this arm its ancient force retain ; 
Or if my woes (a long-continued train) | 
And wants and inſults, make me leſs than man? 
Rage flaſh'd in lightning from the ſuitors? eyes, 
Yet mix'd with terror at the bold emprize. 
Antinous then: Oh, miſerable gueſt ! 


I; common ſenſe quite baniſh'd from thy breaſt ? 


Suffic'd it not within the palace plac'd 

To fit diſtinguiſh'd, with our preſence grac'd, 
Admitted here with princes to confer, 

A man unknown, a needy wanderer ? 

To copious wine this inſolence we owe, 

And much thy betters wine can overthrow : 
The great Eurytion when this frenzy ſtung, 
Pirithous* roofs with frantic riot rung; 
Boundleſs the Centaur rag'd; till ene and all 
The heroes roſe, and dragg'd him from the hall ; 
His noſe they ſhorten'd, and his ears they lit, 
And ſent him ſober'd home with better wit. 


Hence with long war the double race was curs'd, 


Fi al to all, but to th' aggreſſor firſt. 
Such fate I propheſy our gueſt attends, 
here this interdicted bow he bends: 
Nor ſhall theſe walls ſuch inſolence contain; 
The firſt fair wind tranſports him o'er the main; 
Where Echetus to death the guilty brings, 
(The worſt of mortals, ev'n the worſt of kings.) 
Better than that, if thou approve our cheer; 
Ceaſe the mad ſtrife, and ſhare our bounty here. 
To this the queen her juſt diſlike expreſs'd : 
'Tis impious, prince, to harm the ſtranger gueſt, 
Baſe to inſult who bears a ſuppliant's name, 
And ſome teſpect Telemachus may claim. 
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What, if th' Immortals on the man beſtow 
Sufficient ſtrength to draw the mighty bow, 
Shall I, a queen, by rival chiefs ador'd, 
Accept a wandering ſtranger for my lord? 
A hope fo idle never touch'd his brain: 
Then eaſe your boſoms of a fear ſo vain, 
Far be he baniſh'd from this ſtately ſcene 
Who wrongs his princeſs with a thought ſo mean, 
Oh fair! and wiſeſt of ſo fair a kind! 
(Keſpectful thus Eurymachus rejoin'd) .. 
Mov'd by no weak ſurmiſe, but ſenſe of ſhame, 
We dread the all-arraigning voice of Fame; 
We dread the cenſure of the meaneſt flavs, 
The weakeſt woman: all can wrong the brave. 
* Behold what wretches to the bed pretend 
Of that brave chief, whoſe bow they could not 
* bend! 
In came a beggar of the ftrolling crew, 
And did what all thoſe princes could not do.“ 
Thus will the common voice our deed defame, 
And thus poſterity upbraid our name. 
To whom the queen ; If fame engage your 
views, 
Forbear thoſe acts which infamy purſues; 
Wrong and oppreſſion no renown can raiſe ; 
Know, friend ! that virtue is the path to praiſe, 
The ftature of our gueſt, his port, his face, 
Speak him deſcended from no vulgar race, 
To him the bow, as he defires, convey ; 
And to his hand if Phcebus give the day, 
Hence to reward his merit he ſhall hear 
A two-edg'd faulchion and a ſhining ſpear, 
Embroider'd ſandals, a rich cloak and veſt, 
And ſafe conveyance to his port of reſt. * 
O royal mather ! ever-honour'd name ! 
Permit me, (cries Telemachus) to claim 
A ſon's juſt right. No Grecian prince but I 
Has power this bow to grant, or to deny. 
Of all that Ithaca's rough hills contain, 
And all wide Elis“ —— plain; 
To me alone my father's arms deſcend, 
And mine alone they are, to give or lend. 
Retire, O queen, thy houſehold taſk reſume, 
Tend with thy maids the labours of the loom; 
The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry, 
Theſe cares to man belong, and moſt to me. . 
Mature beyond his years, the queen admir'd 
His ſage reply, and with her train retir'd : 
There, in her chamber as ſhe ſate apart, 
Revolv'd his words, and plac'd them in her 
heart. | 
On her Ulyſſes then ſhe fix*d her ſoul, 
Down her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, 
Till gentle Pallas, piteous of her cries, 
In ſlumber clos'd her filver-ſftreaming eyes. 
Now through the preſs the bow Eumzus bore, 
And all was riot, noiſe, and wild uproar. 
Hold! lawleſs ruſtic ! whither wilt thou go? 
To whom, inſenſate, doſt thou bear the bow? 
Exil'd for this to ſome ſequeſter'd den, 
Far from the ſweet ſociety of men, 
To thy own dogs a prey thou ſhalt be made ; 
If Heaven and Phcebus lend the ſuitors aid. 
Thus they. Aghaſt he laid the weapon down, 


But bold Telemachus thus urg'd him on: 


+ 


Proceed, falſe ſlave, and ſlight their empty words; 
What! hopes the fool to pleaſe ſo many lords? 


8 ? 
Young as I any, thy prince's vengeful hand 


Strezch'd forth in wrath, ſhall drive thee from 


the land. : 
Oh! could the vigour of this arm as well 
Th' oppreſſive ſuitors from my walls expel ! 
Then what a ſhoal of lawleſs men ſhould go 
To fill with tumult the dark courts below 
I The ſuitors with a ſcornful ſmile ſurvey 
The youth, indulging in the genial day. 
Eumzgus, thus _— kaſtes to bring 
The ſtrife-full bow, gives it to the king. 
Oid Euryclea calling them aſide, 
Hear what Telemachns enjoins (he cry'd) ; 
At every portal let ſame matron wait, 
And each lock faſt the well-compacted gate; 
And if unuſual ſounds invade their ear, 
If arms, or ſhouts, or dying groans they hear, 
Let none to call or ifſue forth preſume, 
But cloſe attend the labours of the loom. 
Her prompt obedience on his order waits; 
Clos'd in an inſtant were the palace gates. 
In the ſame moment forth Philætius flies, 
Secures the court, and with a cable ties 
The utmoſt gate (the cable ſtrongly wrought 
Of Byblos” reed, a ſhip from Ægypt brought); 
Thos unperceiv*d and filent at the board 
is ſeat he takes, his eyes upon his lord. 


And now his well-knowr bow the maſter bore, 


Turn'd on all fides, and view'd it o'er and o'er : 


Leſt time or worms had done the weapon wrong, 


Its owner abſent and untry'd ſo long. 

While ſome deriding---How he turns the bow! 

Some other like it ſure the man muſt know, 

Or elſe would eopy ; or in bows he deals; 

Perhaps he makes them, or perhaps he ſteals--- 

Heaven to this wretch (another cry*d) be kind! 

And bleſs, in all to which he ſtands inclin'd, 

With ſuch good fortune as he now ſhall find. 
Heedleſs he heard them; but diſdain'd reply; 

The bow peruſing with exacteſt eye. 

Then, as ſome heavenly minſtrel, taught to ſing 

High notes reſponſive to the trembling ſtring, 
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To ſome new ſtrain when he adapts the lyre, 
Or the dumb lute refits with vocal wire, 
Relaxes, ſtrains, and draws them to and fro; 
So the great maſter drew the mighty bow: 
And drew with eaſe. One hand aloft diſplay'{ 
The bending horns, and one the ſtring eſſay'd. 
From his eflaying hand the ſtring let fly 
Twang'd ſhort and ſharp, like the: ſhrill (wal. 
low's cry. 

A general harror ran through all the race, 
Sunk was each heart, and pale was every face, 
Signs from above enſued : th' unfolding ſky 
In lightning burſt : Jove thunder'd from on high, 
Fir'd at the call of Heaven's Almighty Lord, 
He ſnatch'd the ſhaft that glitter'd on the board: 
(Faſt by the reſt lay fleeping in the ſheath, 
But ſoon to fly the meſſengers of death). 

Now fitting as he was, the cord he drew, 
Through every ringlet levelling his view; 
Then notch'd the ſhaft, releas'd, and gave [ 


wing ; 

The whine arrow vaniſh'd from the ſtring, 
Sung on direct, and threaded every ring, 

The ſolid gate its fury ſcarcely bounds ; 

Pierc'd thraugh and through, the ſolid gate re. 


ſounds, 


Then to the prince: Nor have I wrought thee - 


ſhame ; 

Nor err'd this hand unfaithful to its aim ; 
Nor prov'd the toil too hard ; nor have I loſt 
That ancient yigour, once my pride and boaſt. 
III I deſerv'd theſe haughty peers” diſdain; 
Now let them comfort their dejected train, 
In ſweet repaſt the preſent hour employ, 
Nor wait till evening for the genial joy : 
Then to the lute's ſoft voice prolong the night; 
Muſic, the banquet's moſt refin'd delight. 

He ſaid, then gave a nod; and at the word 
Telemachus girds on his ſhining ſword. 
Faſt by his father's ſide he takes his ſtand : 
The beamy jayelin lightens in his hand. 


* * * * * 


B O O K XXII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Death of the Suitors. 


Ciyfſes begins the Naughter of the ſuitors by the death of Antinous. He declares himſelf, and fets 
fy his arrows at the reſt. Telemachus afliſts, and brings arms for his father, himſelf, Eumæus, and 
Philztius. Melanthius does the ſame for the wooers. Minerva encourages Ulyſſes in the ſhape ai 
Mentor. The ſuitors are all ſlain, only Medon and Phemius are ſpared, Melanthius and the un- 


Joy. 


Tax fierce the hero o'er the threſhold ſtrode; 
Stripp'd of his rags, he blaz'd out like a God, 
Full in their face the lifted bow he bore, 

And quiver'd deaths, a formidable ſtore : 
Bevore his feet the rattling ſhower he threw, 
And thus, terrific, to the ſuitor crew; 


faithful ſervants are executed. The reſt acknowledge their maſter with all demonſtrations of 


One venturous game this hand has won to- daf 
Another, princes ! yet remains to play; 
Another mark our arrow muſt attain, 

Phoebus, afliſt ! nor be the labour vain. 
Swift as the word the parting arrow fings, 
And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings: 
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Wretch that he was, of unprophetic ſoul ! 

High in his hands he rear'd the golden bowl ! 

Ev'n then to drain it lengthen'd out his breath ; 

Chang'd to the deep, the bitter draught of death: 

For Fate who fear'd amidſt a feaſtful band ? 

And Fate to numbers, by a fingle hand ? 

Full through his throat Ulyſſes? weapon paſz'd, 

And pierc'd the neck. He falls, and breathes his 
laſt | 


The tumbling goblet the wide floor o'erflows, 
A ſtream of gore burſt ſpouting from his noſe ; 
Grim in con vulſive agomes he ſprawls : 
Before him ſpurn'd the loaded table falls, 
And ſpreads the pavement with a mingled flood 
Of floating meats, and wine, and human blood. 
Amaz'd, confounded, as they ſav him fall, 
Uproſe the throngs tumultuous round the hall ; 
Oer all the dome they caſt a haggard eye, 
Each look'd for arms: in vain ; no arms were nigh: 
Aim'ſt thou at princes ? (all amaz'd they ſaid) 
Thy laſt of games unhappy haſt thou play'd ; 
Thy erring ſhaft has made our braveſt bleed, 
And death, unlucky gueſt, attends thy deed. 
Vultures ſhall tear thee---Thus incens'd they 
ſpoke, [ſtroke, 

While each to chance aſerib'd the wondrous 
Mind as they were; for death ev'n now invades 
His deſtin'd prey, and wraps them all in ſhades. 
Then, grimly frowning with a dreadful look, 
That wither'd all their hearts, Ulyſſes ſpoke : 
+ Dogs, ye have had your day; ye fear'd no more 
Ulyſſes vengeful from the Trojan ſhore ; 
While, to your luſt and ſpoil a guacdleſs prey, 
Our houſe, our wealth, our helpleſs handmaids lay: 
Not ſo content, with bolder frenzy fir'd, 
Ev'n to our bed preſumptuous you aſpir'd : 
Laws or divine or human fail'd to move, 
Or ſhame of men, or dread of Gods above : 
Heedleſs alike of infamy or praiſe, 
Or Fame's eternal voice in future days : 
The hour of vengeance, wretches, now is come, 
Impending fate is-yours, and inſtant doom. 
Thus dreadful he. Confus'd the ſuitors ſtood, 
From their pale cheeks recedes the flying blood : 
Trembling they ſought their guilty heads to hide, 
Alone the bold Eurymachus reply'd : | 

If, as thy words impart, (he thus began) 
Ulyſles lives, and thou the mighty man, 
1 wrongs, and much haſt thou ſuſ- 

tain'd 

In thy ſpoil'd palace, and exhauſted land; 
The cauie and author of thoſe guilty deeds, 
Lo! at thy feet unjuſt Antinous bleeds. 
Not love, but wild ambition was his guide ; 
To ſlay thy ſon, thy kingdoms to divide, · { 
Theſe were his aims; but juſter Jove deny'd. 
Since cold in death th' offender lies: oh, ſpare 
Thy ſuppliant people, and receive their prayer! 


+ Braſs, gold, and treaſures, ſhall the ſpoil defray, 


Two hundred oxen every prince ſhall pay : 

The waſte of years refunded in a day. 

Till then thy wrath is juſtUlyſſes burn'd 

Wich bigh diſdain, and fternly thus return'd : 
All, all the treafures that enrich'd vur throne 

Before your rapines, join'd with all your own, 

If offer'd, vainly ſhould for mercy call; 

'Tis you that offer, and I ſcorn them all; 


Your blood is my demand, your lives the prize, 
Till pale as yonder wretch each ſuitor lies. 
Hence with thoſe coward terms; or fight or fly; 
This choice is left you, to reſiſt or die ; 
And die I truſt ye ſhall.---He fternly ſpoke : 
With guilty fears the pale aſſembly ſhook. 
Alone Eurymachus exhorts the train : „ 
Yon archer, comrades, will not ſhoot in vain g 
But from the threſhold ſhall his darts be ſped, 
(Whoe'er he be) till every prince lie dead? 
Be mindful of yourſelves, draw forth your ſwords, 
And to his ſhafts obteud theſe ample boards f 
(So need compels). Then all united ftrive 
The bold invader from his poſt to drive; 
The city rous'd ſhall to our reſcue haſte, ; 
And this mad archer ſoon have ſhot his laſt. 

Swift as he ſpoke, he drew his traitor ſword, 


- 


And like a lion ruſh'd againſt his lord: 


The wary chief the ruſhing foe repreſs'd, 

Who met the point, and forc'd it in his breaſt : 
His falling hand deſerts the lifted ſword, 

And prone he falls extended o'er the board ! 
Before him wide, in mix'd effuſion, roll 

Th' untaſted viands, and the jovial bowl. 

Full through his liver paſs'd the mortal wound, 
With dying rage his forchead beats the ground, 
He pura the ſeat with fury as he fell, 

And the fierce ſoul to darkneſs div'd, and hell. 
Next bold Amphinomus his arm extends 

To force the paſs; the godlike man defends. 
Thy ſpear, Telemachus ! prevents th' attack, 
The brazen weapon driving through his back, 
Thence thro? his breaſt its bloody paſſage tore 
Flat falls he thundering on the marble floor, 
And his cruſh'd forehead marks the ſtone with 


ore. 

He left his javelin in the dead, for fear 

The long incumbrance of the weighty ſpear 

To the fierce foe advantage might afford, 

To ruſh between and ufe the ſhorten'd fword, 

With ſpeedy ardour to his fire he flies, 

And, arm, great father! arm (in haſte he cries.) 

Lo! hence I run for other arms to wield, 

For miſſile javelins, and for helm and ſhield; 

Faſt by our fide let either faithful ſwain 

In arms attend us, and their part ſuſtain. 
Haſte-and return (Ulyſſes made reply) 

While yet th' auxiliar ſhafts this hand ſupply; 

Leſt thus alone, encounter'd by an hoſt, 7 

Driv'n from the gate, th' important paſs be loſt, 
With ſpeed Telemachus obeys, and flies 

Where pil'd on heaps the royal armour lies; 

Four brazen helmets, eight refulgent ſpears, 

And four broad bucklers, to his bh he bears: 

At once in brazen panoply they ſhone, 

At ence each ſervant brac'd his armour on; 

Around their king a faithful guard they ſtand, 

While m_ each ſhaft flew deathful from his 
hand: | z 

Chief after chief expir'd at every wound,” 

And ſwell'd the bleeding mountain on the ground. 

Soon as his ſtore of flying fates was ſpent, 

Againſt the wall he ſet the bow unbent : 

And now his ſhoulders bear the maſly ſhield, 

And now his hands two beamy javelins wield : 

He trowns beneath his noddirtg plume, that play d 

O'er the high ereſt, and caſt a dreadful ſhade, * 
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Thane Nood a window near, whence looking 
own 

From o'er the porch appear'd the ſubject town. 
A double ſtrength of valves ſecur'd the place, 

A high and narrow, but the only pals: 

The cautious king, with all- preventing care, 

To guard that outlet, plac'd Eumzus there: 
When Agelais thus: Has none the ſenſe : 
To mount yon window, and alarm from thence 
The neighbour-town? The town ſhall force the 


door, ; 
And this bold archer ſoon ſhall ſhoot no more. 

. Melanthius then: That outlet to the gate 
So near adjoins, that one may guard the ſtrait. 
But other methods of defence remain, 

Myſelf with arms can furniſh all the train; 
Stores from the royal magzine I bring, 
And their own darts ſhall pierce the prince and 
king. 
He ſaid and, mounting up the lofty ſtairs, 
Twelve ſhields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets 
bears: 
All arm, and ſudden round the hall appears 
A blaze of bucklers, and a wood of ſpears. 
The hero ſtands oppreſs'd with mighty woe, 
On every ſide he fees the labour grow: 
Oh curſt event! and, oh! unlook'd for aid! 
Melanthius, or the woman have betray'd--- 
Oh, my dear ſon !-—the father with a ſigh! 
Then ceas'd ; the filial virtue mad reply: 
Falſehood is folly, and 'tis juſt to own 
The fault committed ; this was mine alone ; 
My hafte neglected yonder door to bar, | 
And hence the villain has ſupply'd their war. 
Run, good Eumzus, then, and (what before 
I thoughtleſs err'd in) well ſecure that door : 
Learn, if by female fraud this deed were done, 
Or (as my thought miſgives) by Dolius? ſon. 
While yet they ſpoke, in queſt of arms again, 
To the high chamber ſtole the faithleſs ſwain, 
Not unobierv'd. Eumzus watchful ey'd, 
And thus addreſs'd Ulyſſes near his ſide : 
The miſcreant we ſuſpected takes that way; 
Him, if this arm be powerful, ſhall I ſlay ? 
Or drive him hither, to receive the meed 
From thy own hand, of this deteſted deed ? 
Not ſo (reply'd Ulyſſes) leave him there, 
For us ſufficient is another care : 
Within the ſtructure of this palace, wall 
To keep enclos'd his maſters till they fall. 
Go you, and ſeize the felon; backward bind 
His arms and legs, and fix a plank behind ; 
On this his body by ſtrong cords extend 
And on a column near the roof ſuſpend ! 
So ſtudy'd tortures his vile days ſhall end. | 
The ready ſwains obey'd with joyful haſte, 
Behind the felon unperceiv'd they paſs'd, 
As round the room in queſt of arms he goes 
(The half-ſhut door conceal'd his lurking foes) : 
One hand ſuſtain'd a helm, and one the ſhield 
Which old Laertes wont in youth to wield, 
Cover'd with duſt, with dryneſs chapt and worn, 
The brafs corroded and the leather torn : 
Thus laden, o'er the threſhold as he ſtepp'd, 
Fierce on the villain from each fide they leap'd, 
Back by the hair the trembling daſtard drew, 
Aud down reluctant on the pavement threw, 


Active and pleas'd the zealous ſwains fulf! 
At every point their maſter's rigid will : 
Firſt, faſt behind, his hands and feet they bound, 
Then ſtreighten'd cords involv'd his body round: 
So drawn aloft, athwart the column ty'd, 
The howling felon ſwung from ſide to fide. 
Eumæus ſcoffing then with keen diſdain ; 
There paſs thy pleaſing night, O gentle ſwain ! 
On that ſoft pillow, from that envy'd height 
Firſt may'ſt thou ſee the ſpringing dawn of light; 
So timely riſe, when morning ſtreaks the eaſt, 
Ta drive the victims to the ſuitors? feaſt, 
This ſaid, they left him, tortur'd as he lay, 
Secur'd the door, and haſty ſtrode away: 
Each, breathing death, reſum'd his 1». 0a poſt 
Near great Ulyſſes; four againſt an hoſt. 
When, lo! deſcending to our hero's aid 
Jove's daughter Pallas, War's triumphant Maid, 
In Mentor's friendly form ſhe join'd, his fide ; 
Ulyſſes ſaw, and thus with tranſport cry d; 
Come, ever welcome, and thy ſaccour lend: 
Oh, every ſacred name in one ! my friend ! 
Early we lov'd, and long our loves have grown: 
Whate'er through life's whole ſeries I have done, 
Or good, or grateful, now to mind recall, 
ym aiding this one hour, repay it all. 
Thus he ; but pleaſing hopes his boſom warm 
Of Pallas latent in the friendly form. 
The adverſe hoſt the phantom warrior ey'd, 
And firſt, loud threatening, Agelaũs cry'd : * 
Mentor, beware | nor let that tongue perſuade 
Thy frantic arm to lend Ulyſſes aid; 


Our force ſucceſsful ſhall our threat make good, 


And with the fire and ſon's commix thy blood. 
What hop'ſt thou here? Thee firſt the ſword ſhall 
Then lop thy whole poſterity away ; (ſlay, 
Far hence thy baniſh'd conſort ſhall we ſend; 
With his, thy forfeit lands and treaſures blend { 
Thus, and thus only, ſhalt thou join thy friend. 
His barbarous inſult ev'n the Goddeſs fires, 
Who thus the warrior to revenge inſpires: 
Art thou Ulyſſes? where then ſhall we find 
The patient body and the conſtant mind ? 
That courage, once the 'Trojans daily dread, 
Known nine long years, and felt by heroes dead? 


And where that conduct, which reveng'd the luſt 


Of Priam's race, and laid proud Troy in duſt? 

If this, when Helen was the cauſe, were done; 

What for thy country now, thy queen, thy ſon? 

Riſe then in combat, at my ſide attend; 

Obſerve what vigour gratitude can lend, | 

And foes how weak, oppos'd againſt a friend 
She ſpoke ; but, willing longer to ſurvey: 

The fire and ſon's great acts, withheld the day; 

By farther toils decreed the brave to try, a] 

And level pois'd the wings of victory: 

Then with a change of form eludes their ſight, 

Perch'd like a ſwallow on a rafter's height, 

And unperceiv'd enjoys the riſing fight. 
Damaſto's ſon, bold Agelaũs, leads 

The guilty war; Eurynomus ſucceeds ; 

With theſe, Piſander, great Polyctor's fon, 

Sage Polybus, and ſtern Amphidon, 

With Demoptolemus : theſe fix furvive ; 

The beſt of all, the ſhafts bad left alive. 

Am idſt the carnage deſperate as they ſtand, 

Thus Agelaũs rous'd the lagging band. 
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The hour is come, when yon fierce man no more 
With bleeding princes ſhall beſtrow the floor. 

Lo! Mentor leaves him with an empty boaſt ; 
The four remain, but four againſt an hoſt. 

Let each at once diſcharge the deadly dart, 
One ſure of fix ſhall reach Ulyſſes“ heart: 

The reſt muſt periſh, their great leader lain ; 
Thus ſhall one ſtroke the glory loſt regain. 

Then all at once their mingled lances threw, 

And thirſty all of one man's blood they flew ; 
Jn vain ! Minerva turn'd them with her breath, 
And ſcatter'd ſhort, or wide, the points of death ; 
With deaden'd ſound, one on the threſhold falls, 
One ſtrikes the gate, one rings againſt the walls: 
The ſtorm paſs'd innocent. The godlike man 
Now loftier trod. and dreadful thus began: 
'Tis now (brave friends) our turn, at once to throw 
(So ſpeed them Heaven) our javelins at the foe. 
That impious race to all their paſs'd miſdeeds 
Would add our blood. Injuſtice till proceeds. 

He ſpoke : at once their fiery lances flew : 
Great Demoptolemus Ulyſſes flew ; 
Euryades receiv*d the prince's dart; 
The goatherd's quiver'd in Piſander's heart ; 
Fierce Elatus by thine, Eumzus, falls; 
Their fall in thunder echoes round the walls. 
The reſt retreat : the victors now advance, 
Lach from the dead reſumes his bloody lance. 
Again the foe diſcharge the ſteelly ſhower ; 

in made fruſtrate by whe Virgin-power. 

Some, turn'd by Pallas, on the threſhold fall ; 
Some wound the gate, ſome ring againſt the wall; 
Some weak, or ponderous with the brazen head, 
Drop harmleſs on the pavement ſounding dead. 

Then bold Amphimedon his javelin caſt ; 
Thy hand, Telemachus, it lightly raz'd : 
And from Ctefippus* arm the ſpear elanc'd 
On good Eumeus* ſhield and ſhoulder glanc'd : 
Not leflen'd of their force (ſo flight the wound) 
Each ſung along, and dropp'd upon the ground. 
Fate doom'd the next, Eurydamus, to bear 
Thy death, ennobled by Ulyſſes“ ſpear. 
By the bold fon Amphimedon was flain : 
And Polybus renown'd the faithful ſwain. 
Pierc'd through the breaſt the rude Cteſippus bled, 
And thus Philzetius gloried o'er the dead. 

There end thy pompous vaunts and high dif. 
Oh! ſharp in ſcandal, voluble, and vain! Idain; 
How weak is mortal pride ! To Heaven alone 
Th' event of actions and our fates are known; 
Scoffer, behold what gratitude we bear: 

The victim's heel is anſwer'd with this ſpear. 

Ulyſſes brandiſh'd high his vengeful ſteel, 

And Damaſtordes that inſtant fell ; 
Faſt-by Leocritus expiring lay, 

prince's javelin tore its bloody way 
Through all its bowels : down he tumbles prone, 
His batter'd front and brains beſmear the tone. 


Now Pallas ſhines confeſs'd ! aloft ſhe ſpreads ' 


arm of vengeance o'er their guilty heads; 
The dreadful zgis blazes in * , ; 
Amaz'd they ſee, they tremble, and they fly : 
— diſtracted, through the rooms they 
ing, | 
Like oxen madden'd by the breeze's ſting, 
When — days, and long, ſucceed the gentle 
5* | : 


Not half ſo keen fierce vultures of the chaſe 
Stoop from the mountains on the feather'd race, 
When, the wide field extended ſnares beſet, 
With conſcious dread they ſhun the quivering net: 
No help, no flight : but, wounded every way, 
Headlong they drop : the fowlers ſeize the prey. 
On all fides thus they double wound on wound, 
In proſtrate heaps the wretches beat the ground, 
Unmanly ſhrieks precede each dying groan, 
And a red deluge floats the reeking ſtone. 
Leiodes firſt before the victor falls; 
The wretched augur thus for mercy calls: 
Oh gracious hear ! nor let thy fuppliant bleed: 
Still undiſhonour'd, or by word or deed, 
Thy houſe, for me, remains; by me repreſs'd 
Full oft was check'd th' injuftice of the reſt 
Averſe they heard me when I counſelbd welt, 
Their hearts were harden'd, and they juſtly fell. 
Oh ! ſpare an augur's conſecrated head, 
Nor add the blameleſs to the guilty dead ! 
Prieſt as thou art ! for that deteſted band 
Thy lying prophecies deceiv'd the land: 
Againſt Ulyſſes have thy vows been made, 
For them, thy daily oriſons were paid: 
Yet more, ev'n to our bed thy pride aſpires: 
One common crime one common fate requi 
Thus ſpeaking, from the ground the ſword hi 
took | 
Which Agelais' dying hand forſook ; 1 
Full through his neck the weighty faulchion ſped t 
Along the pavement roll'd the muttering bead. 
Phemius alone the hand of vengeance ſpar d, 
Phemius the ſweet, the Heaven-inſtructed 
Beſide the gate the reverend minſtrel ſtands; 
The lyre, now filent, trembling in his hands; 
Dubious to ſupplicate the chief, or ly 
To Jove's inviolable altar nigh, _ 
Where oft Laertes holy vows had paid, 5 
And oft Ulyſſes ſmoking victims laid. * 
His honour d harp with care he firſt ſet 
Berween the laver and the filver throne ; 
Then proſtrate ſtretch'd before the dread/ul many 
Perſuaſive, thus with accent ſoft began ; 
O king ! to mercy be thy ſoul inclin'd, 
And ſpare the poet's ever-gentle kind ; 
A deed like this thy future fame would wrong; 
For dear to Gods and men is ſacred ſong, WM 
Self-taught I ſing; by Heaven, and Heaven alone, 
The genuine ſeeds of poeſy are ſown ; 
And (what the Gods beſtow) the lofty lay, 
The Gods alone, and godlike worth, we pay. 
Save then the poet, and thyſelf reward; - 
"Tis thine to merit, mine is to record. 
That here I ſung, was force, and not defire ; 
This hand reluctant touch'd the warbling wire 3 
And let thy ſon atteſt, nor ſordid pay, | 
Nor ſervile flattery, ſtain'd the moral lay. 
The moving words Telemachus attends, | 
His fire approaches, and the bard defends. 
Oh ! mix not, Father, with thoſe impious dead 
The man divine ; forbear that ſacred head ! 
Medon, the herald, too our arms may ſpare, 
Medon, who made my infancy his care ; 
If yet he breathes, permit thy ſon to give 
Thus much to gratitude, and bid him lives 
Benzath a table, trembling with diſmay, . 
Couch'd cloſe to earth, unhappy Medon lay, 


f pre T — 
Wrapp'd in à new- ain ox's ample hide: 
Swift, at the word he caſt his ſcreen aſide, 
Sprung to the prince, embrae*d his knee with tears, 
And * with grateful voice addreſs'd his ears: 

O prince! O friend! lo! here thy Medon 


ſtands ; 
Ah! ſtop the hero's unreſiſted hands, 
Incens'd too juſtly by that impious brood = 
Whoſe guilty glories now are ſet in blood. 
To whom Ulyfles with a pleaſing eye: 
Be bold, on friendſhip and my ſon rely; 
Live an example for the world to read, 
much more ſafe the good than evil deed : 
ou, with the Heaven-taught Bard, in peace 
reſort | 
From blood and carnage to yon open court : 
Me other work requires---With timorous awe 
From the dire ſcene th* exempted two withdraw, 
Scarce ſure of life, look round, and trembling move 
'To the-bright altars of Protector Jove. 
Mean while Ulyſſes ſearch'd the dome, to find 
If yet there live of all th' offending kind. 
Not one ! complete the bloody tale he found, 
All ſteep'd in blood, all gaſping on the ground. 
So when, by hollow ſhores, the fiſher train 
Sweep with their arching nets the hoary main, 
And ſcarce the meſhy toils the copious draught 
y contain, 
All naked of their element, and bare, 
The fiſhes pant and gaſp in thinner air; 
Wide o'er the ſands are ſpread the ſtiffening prey, 
Till the warm ſun exhales their ſoul away. 
And now the king commands his ſon to call 
Old Euryclea to the deathful hall : 
The ſon obſervant not a moment ſtays : 
The aged governeſs with ſpeed obeys: 
The ſounding portals inſtant they diſplay ; 
The matron moves, the prince directs the way. 
On heaps of death the ſtern Ulyſſes ſtood, 
All black with duſt, and cover'd thick with blood. 
So the grim lion from the flaughter comes, 
Dreadful he glares, and terribly he foams, 
His breaſt with marks of carnage painted o'er, 
His jaws all dropping with the bull's black 
gore 


Soon as her eyes the welcome object met, 
The guilty fall'n, the mighty deed complete; 
A ſcream of joy her feeble voice effay'd : 
The hero check'd her, and compos'dly faid--- 
Woman, experienc'd as thou art, control 
Indecent joy, and feaſt thy ſecret ſoul. 
T' infult the dead, is cruel and unjuſt ; 
Fate and their crime have ſunk them to the duſt, 
Nor heeded theſe the cenſure of mankind ; 
The good and bad were equal in their mind, 
Juſtly the price of worthleſſneſs they paid, 
And each now wails an unlamented ſhade. 
But thou, ſincere, O Euryclea ! ſay 
What maids diſhonour us, and what obey ? 
Then ſhe : In theſe thy kingly walls remain 
{My ſon) full fifty of the handmaid train, 
aught by my care to cull the fleece, or weave, 
And ſervitude with pleaſing taſks deceive; 
Of theſe, twice fix purſue their wicked way, 
Nor me, nor chaſte Penelope obey ; 
Nor fits it that Telemachus command 
(Young as he is) his mother's female band. 
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Hence to the upper chambers let me fly, 

Where ſlumbers ſoft now cloſe the royal eye; 

There wake her with the news---the matron 
'd 


cry'd. 

Not ſo, (Ulyſſes more ſedate reply'd) 

Bring firſt the crew who wrought theſe guilty 
deeds: 

In haſte the matron parts; the king proceeds: 

Now to diſpoſe the dead, the care remains 
To you, my ſon, and you, my faithful ſwains; 
Th' offending females to that taſk we doom, 
To. waſh, to ſcent, and purify the room. 

Theſe (every table cleans'd, and every throne, 
And all the melancholy labour done) 

Drive to yon court, without the palace wall, 
There the revenging ſword ſhall ſmite them all; 
So with the ſuitors +: them mix in duſt, 
Stretch'd in a long oblivion of their luſt. 

He ſaid : the lamentable train appear, 
Exch vents a groan, and drops a tender tear; 
Each heav'd her mournful burthen, and beneath 
The porch, depos'd the ghaſtly heaps of death, 
The chief ſevere, compelling each to move, 
Urg'd the dire taſk imperious from above. 
With thirſty ſponge they rub the tables o'er, 
(The ſwains unite their toil) the walls, the 


floor, gore. 
Waſh'd with th' effuſive wave, are purg'd of. 
Once more the palace fet in fair array, 
To the baſe court the females take their way; 
There compaſs d cloſe between the dome and wall, 
(Their bg laſt ſcene) they trembling wait their 
all. 
Then thus the prince: To theſe ſhall we afford] 
A fate ſo pure as by the martial ſword ! 
To theſe, the nightly proſtitutes to ſhame, 
And baſe revilers of our houſe and name ? 
Thus ſpeaking, on the circling wall he ſtrung 
A ſhip's tough cable, from a column hung ; 
Near the high top he ſtrain'd it ſtrongly round, 
Whence no contending foot could reach the 


ground. 
Their heads above connected in a row, | 
They beat the air with quivering feet below: 
Thus, on ſome tree hung ſtruggling in the ſnare, 
The doves or thruſhes flap their wings in air. 
Soon fled the ſoul impure, and left behind 
The empty corſe to waver with the wind. 
Then forth they led Melanthius, and began 
Their bloody work: they lopp'd away the man, 
Morſel for dogs! then trimm'd with brazen 
ſheers | 
The wretch, and ſhorten'd of his noſe and ears; 
His hands and feet laſt felt the cruel ſteel: 


He roar'd, and torments gave his ſoul to hell 


They waſh, and to Ulyſſes take their way; 
So ends the bloody buſineſs of the day. 

To Euryclea then addreſs'd the king: 
Bring hither fire, and bither ſulphur bring, 
To purge the palace : then, the queen attend, 
And let her with her matron-train deſcend; 
The matron-train, with all the virgin-band, 
Aſſemble here to learn their lord's command. 
Then Eutyclea : Joyful I obey, | 
But caſt thoſe mean diſhoneſt rags away ; 
Permit me firſt the royal robes to bring 4 
Ill ſuits this garb the fhoulders uf A king. 
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* Bring ſulphur ſtraight, and fire,” (the monarch | They bear, ruſh forth; and inſtant round hind 


cries ſtand . 


She hears, and at the word obedient flies, A gazing throng, a torch in every hand. 
With fire and ſulphur, cure of noxious fumes, They ſaw, they knew him, and with fond embrace 
He purg'd the walls, and blood-polluted rooms. Each humbly kiſs'd his knee, or hand, or face; 
Agein the matron ſprings with eager pace, He knows them all; in all ſuch truth appears, 
Aud {preads her lord's return from place to place. | En he indulges the ſweet joy of tears. 


B O O K XXIII. 
THE ARGUMENT | 
Fujyclea awakens Penelope with the news of Ulyſſes's return, and the death of the ſuitors. Peteloþ@ 
ſcarcely credits her ; but ſuppoſes ſome God has puniſhed them, and deſcends from-her apartment 
in doubt. At the firſt interview of Ulyſſes and Penelope, ſhe is quite unſatisfied. Minerva reſtores 
him to the beauty of his youth; but the queen continues incredulous, till by ſome circumſtances 
ſhe is convinced, and falls into all the tranſports of paffion and tenderneſs. They recount to each 
other all that has paſt during their N The next morning Ulyſſes, arming himſelf 
and his friends, goes from the city to viſit his father. | | | 
Tar to the queen as in repoſe ſhe lay, How could that numerous and ontrageous band 
The nutſe with eager rapture ſpeeds her way ; By one be ſlain, though by an hero's hand? 


The tran{ports of her faithful heart ſupply I faw it not, ſhe cries, but heard alone, 
A ſudden youth, and give her wings to fly. When death was buſy, a loud dying groan; 

And ſleeps my child? the teverend matron cries:| The damſel- train turn'd pale at every wound, 
Ulyſſes lives ! ariſe, my child, ariſe ! Immur'd we ſate, and catch'd each paſſing found 4 
At length appears the long- expected hour When death had ſeiz'd her prey, thy ſon attends, 
Uyſſes comes ! the ſuitors are no more! And at his nod the damſel - train deſcends; ' - 
No more they view the golden light of day ! There tertible in arms Ulyſſes ſtood, _ 

Ariſe, and bleſs thee with the glad furvey! | And the dead ſuitors almoſt fwam in blood; 

Touch'd at her words, the mournful queen re-] Thy heart had 359 the hero to ſurvey, 

Join'd Stern as the ſurly lion o'er his prey, 


Ah! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind? | Glorious in gore now with ſulptiureous fires 

The righteous Powers, who tread the ſtarry ſkies, | The dome he purges, now the flame aſpires: - 
The weak enlighten, and confound the wiſe, Heap'd lie the dead without the palace walls. 
And human thought with unreſiſted ſway, Haſte, daughter, haſte, thy own Ulyſſes calls ! 
Depreſs or raiſe, enlarge or take away: Thy every wiſh the bounteous Gods beſtow, 
Truth, by their high decree, thy voice forſakes, | Enjoy the preſent good, and former woe; 
And Folly, with the tongue of Wiſdom, ſpeaks : | Ulyſſes lives, his vanquiſh'd foes to ſee ; 


Unkind; the fond illuſion to impoſe ! He lives to thy Telemachus and thee ! 

Was it to flatter or deride my woes? Ah ! no; with ſighs Penelope rejoin'd, . 
Never did I a fleep fo ſweet enjoy, Exceſs of joy diſturhs thy wandering mind; 
Since my dear lord left Ithaca for Troy, - How bleſs'd this happy hour, ſhould he appear; | 


Why muſt I wake to grieve ; and curſe thy ſhore, | Dear to us all, to me ſupremely dear! 
0 Troy may never tongue pronounce thee| Ah ! no; ſome God the ſuitors deaths decreed, . 


more! | Some God deſcends, and by his hand they bleed; 
be gone: another might have felt our rage, Blind ! to contemn the ſtranger's righteous cauſe, 
Zut age is facred, and we ſpare thy age. And violate all hoſpitable laws! 

To whom with warmth : My ſoul a lie diſdains; | The good they hated, and the Powers defy'd; - 
Ulyfles lives, thy 6wn Ulyſſes reigns: But Heaven is juſt, and by a God they dy d. 
That ſtranger, patient of the ſuitors' wrongs, For never muſt Ulyfſes view this ſhore ; 

And the rude licence of ungovern'd tongues, Never! the lov'd Ulyſſes is no more! 
He, he is thine. Thy ſon his latent gueſt What words (the matron cries) have each'd 
Long knew, but lock'd the ſecret in his breaſt ; my ears 9 £ WOE © 
With well-concerted art to end his woes, Doubt we his preſence, when he now appears? 
And burſt at once in vengeance on the foes. Then hear conviction : Ere the fatal day 


While yet the ſpoke, the queen in tranſport | That forc'd Ulyſſes o'er the watery way, 
„ | A boar erce-rathinly in the ſylvan war 
Swift from the couch, and round the matron hung; | Plongh'd half bis thigh ; I ſaw, I ſaw. the ſcar, 
Fait from her eye deſcends the rolling tear, | And wild with tranſport had reveal'd the wound 
1 ſay, is my Ulyſſes here? But ere I ſpoke, he rule, i check d the ſound; - 
oT. \ . 
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yay this tongue, then let thy ſervant die! | 

To whom with dubious joy the queen replies :* | 

Wit is thy ſoul, but errors feize the wiſe; 
9 — | 
Who knows their motives? who ſhall trace __ 


| way? _ | | A 
But learn we inſtant how the ſuitors trod 
The paths of death, by man, or by a God. 
Thus ſpeaks the and no reply attends, 
But with alternate joy and fear deſcends ; 
At every ſtep debates her lord to prove! 

Or. ruſhing to his arins, confeſs her love! 
Then gliding through the marble valves, in ſtate 
Oppos d, before the ſhining fire the ſate. 

The monarch, by a column high enthron'd, 

His eye withdrew, and fix d it on the ground; 

- Curious to hear his queen the filence breuk: | 

'Amaz'd the fate, and impotent to ſpeak ; 

Ober all the man her eyes ſhe rolls in vain, 

Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts | 


At Telemachus-Oh ! who can find: 
A woman like Penelope unkind ? 

Why thus in filence? why with winning charms 

us flow, to fly with rapture to his arms? 
tubborn the breaſt that with no tranſport glows, 
When twice ten years are pals'd of mighty woes: 
To ſoftnefs loſt, to ſpouſal love unknown, k 
The Gods have form'd that rigid heart of ſtone ! 
Om Telemachus f the queen rejoin d, 

Diſtracting fears confound my labouring mind; 
Fowerleſs to ſpeak, I ſcarce uplift my eyes, 
Nor dare to queſtion ; doubts on doubts ariſe. 

Oh ! deign he, if Ulyſſes, to remove 

Theſe boding thoughts, and what he is, to prove 
_ Pleas'd* her virtuous fears, the king replies, 

Indulge, my fon, the cautions of the wiſe ; 

Time ſhall the truth to ſure remembrance bring: 
This garb of poverty belies the king; 

No more.---This day our deepeſt care requires, 
Cautious to act what thought mature inſpires. 
It one ba hy blood, though mean, diſtain our 
2 ds, / 
The homicide retreats to foreign lands ; 
By us, in heaps th” illuſtrious peerage falls, 
Th' important deed our whole attention calls. 
Be that thy care, Telemachus replies, 
The world confpires to ſpeak Ulyſſes wiſe; 
For wiſdom all is thine ! lo, I obey, 
And dauntleſs follow where you Lead the way; 
Nor ſhalt thou in the day of danger find 
Thy coward ſou N lag behind. 
Then inſtant to the bath (the monarch cries) 
Bid the gay youth and ſprightly virgins riſe, 
ence all deſcend in pomp and proud array, 
And did the dome reſound the mirthful lay; 

_ While the ſwift lyriſt airs of rapture ſings, , 
And forms the dance reſponſive to the ſtrings. 
That hence th eluded paſſengers may ſay, | 
Lo! the queen weds! we kear the ſpouſal lay! 
The ſuitors” death unknown, till we remove 
Far from the court, and act inſpir'd by Jove. 
© Thus fpoke the king: th' obſervant train obey, 
At once they bathe, and dreſs in proud array : 

"The'lyrift ſtrikes the ſtring ; gay youths advance, 


| Around the tree I rais'd a 
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The voice attun'd to inſtrumental? ſounds, 
Aſcends the roof ; the vaulted roof reboands; 
Not unobſerv'd : the Greeks eluded ſay 


| Lo! the queen weds ! we hear the ſpouſal lay! 
|} Inconſtant ! to admit the bridal hour. 


Thus they---but nobly chaſte ſhe weds no more, 

Mean while the weary'd king the bath aſcends 
| With faithful cares Eurynome attends, 

O'er every limb a ſhower of fragrance ſheds: 
Then, arefs'd in pomp, magnificent he treads, 
The Warrior-Goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine 
With majeſty enlarg'd, and grace divine, 
Baek from his brows in wavy ringlets fly 
| His thick large locks of hyacinthine dye. 

As by ſome artiſt, to whom Vulcan gives 
His heavenly ſkill, a breathing image lives; 

By Pallas taught, he frames the wondrous mou 
And the pale filver glos with fufife gold: 

So Pallas his hervic form improves 

With bloom divine, and like a God he mores; 
More high he treads, and nay Sommer in ſtate, 
Radiant before his gazing confort fate. 

And, O my queen ! he cries, what power abote 


| Has ſteebd that heart, averſe to ſpouſal love! 


Canſt thou, Penelope, when Heaven reſtores 


| Thy loſt Ulyſſes to his native ſhores, 


Canſt thou, oh cruel ! unconcery'd ſurvey 


| Thy loſt Ulyſſes, on this ſignal day? 


Haſte, Euryclea, and diſpatchful ſpread 


[i For me, and me alone, th* imperial bed: 
My weary nature-craves the balm of reſt : 
But Heaven with adamant has arm'd her breaf, 


Ah! no; ſhe cries, a tender heart I bear, 


A foe to pride; no adamant is there; 


And now, ev'n now it melts! for ſure I ſee 

Once more Ulyſſes, my belov'd, in thee ! 

Fix'd in my foul as when he ſail'd to Troy, 

His image dwells : then haſte the bed of joy 
Haſte, from the bridal hower the bed tranſlate, 
Fram d by his hand, and be it dreſs'd in ſtate 

| Thus ſpeaks the queen, ſtill dubious, with dif. 


" _- guiles 
Tourh'd a her words, the king with warmth re- 


. plies: 
Alas, for this! what mortal ſtrength can move 

| The enormous burthen, who but Heaven above? 
- | It mocks the weak attempts of human bands; 

| But the whole earth maſt move, if Heaven com- 


mands, 

Then hear ſure evidence, while we diſplay 
| Words ſeal'd with ſacred truth, and truth obey: 

This hand the wonder-fram'd ; an olive ſpread 
| Full in the court its ever verdant head. 
Vaſt as ſome mighty column's bulk, on high 
The huge trunk roſe, and heav'diato-the tky; 
nuptial bower, 
And roof'd defenſive of the ſtorm and ſhower ; 


| The ſpacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoits; 
And the fair dome with 
I lopp'd the branchy head; aloftin twain 


poliſh'd marble ſhines. 


Sever'd the bole, and ſmooth'd the ſhining grain; 
Then poſts, capacious of the frame, I raiſe, 

And bore it, regular, from ſpace to ſpace : 
Athwart the frame, at equal diſtance, lie 
Thongs of tongh hides, that boaſt a purple dye; 
Then, poliſhing the whole, the finiſh'd mould 


And tair-zen'd damiels form thi ſprightly dance. 


With filver ſhone, with elephant, and gold. 
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if 'erturn'd by rade, ungovern'd hands, 

— till inviolate the olive ſtands, | 
is thine, O queen, to ſay : and now impart, 
If fears remain, or doubts diſtract thy heart? 

While yet he ſpeaks, her powers of life decay, 
She fickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 
At length recovering, to his arms ſhe flew, 
And train'd him c loſe, as to his breaſt ſhe grew: 
The tears pour'd down amain: and, ! the 


2 n . 
Let not againſt thy ſpouſe thine anger riſe ! 
On! vers'd in every turn of human art, 
Forgive the efs of a woman's heart ! 
The righteous Powers, that mortal lots diſpoſe, 
Decree us to ſuſtain a length of woes, 
Aud from the flower of lite, the bliſs deny 
To bloom together, fade away, and die. 
Oh! let me, let me not thine anger move, 
That I forhore, thus, thus to ſpeak my love; 
Thus in fond kiſſes, while the tranſport warms, 
Pour out my ſoul, and die within thy arms 
[dreaded fraud ! Men, faithleſs men, betray 
Our eaſy faith, and make the ſex their prey: 
Aninft the fondneſs of my heart I trove, 
xis caution, O my lord ! not want of love: 
Like me had Helen fear'd, with wanton charms 
Ece the fair miſchief ſet two worlds in arms; 
Ere Greece roſe dreadful in th' avenging day; 
Thus had the fear'd, ſhe had not gone aſtray. 
But Heaven, averſe to Greece, in wrath decreed 
That ſhe ſhould wander, and that Greece ſhould 


bleed : 
Blind to the ills that from injuſtice flow, 
She colour'd all our wretched lives with woe. 
But why theſe ſorrows when my lord arrives? 
Hield! I yield ! my own Ulyfles lives! 
The ſecrets of the bridal bed are known 
To thee, to me, te Actoris alone, 
M father's preſent in the ſpouſal hour, 
The ſole attendant on our genial bower). 
Snce what no eye has ſeen thy tougue reveal'd, 
Hard and diſtruſtful as I am, I yield. 
Touch'd to the ſoul, the king with rapture 


hears, tears. 

Hings round her neck, and ſpeaks his in 

to the ſhipwreck*d mariner, the ſhores 
Delightful tife, when angry Neptune roars ; 
den, when the ſurge in thunder mounts the ſky, 
nd gulf d in crowds at once the ſailors die ; 
lone more happy, while the tempeſt raves, 
Vit-lives the tumult of conflifting waves, 


_— 


Py TE 


Upale, with ooze deform'd, he views the ſtrand, 
nd plunging forth with tranſport graſps the land: 
he caviſh'd queen with equal rapture glows, 
ps her lov'd lord, and to his boſom grows. 
a had they ended till the morning ray: 

Pallas backward held the riſing day, 
ie wheels of night retarding, to detain 
ie gay Aurora in the wavy main: 
doſe flaming ſeeds, emerging through the night, 
an 0'er the eaſtern hills with ſtreaming light. 
At length Ulyfles with a figh replies: 
tt Fate, yet cruel Fate, repoſe denies ; 
abour long, and hard, remains behind ; 
Heaven above, by Hell deneath enjoin d: 


— 


N 


Thence ſwift re- ſailing to my 


474 
But end we here—the night demands repoſe, 
Re deck'd the couch! A, ace a while, my woes | 
To whom the queen : -Thy word we ſhall obey, 
And deck the couch ; far herice be woes away ; 


| Since the juſt Gods, who tread the ſtarry plains, 


Reſtore thee ſafe, ſince my Ulyſſes reigns. 

But what thoſe perils Heaven decrees, impart; - 

Knowledge may grieve, but feat diſtracts the heart, 
To this the king: Ah! why muſt I diſcloſe 


A dreadful ſtory of approaching woes ? 
Found thy ears, 


Why in this hoùr of tranſport wour | 
When thou muſt learn what I muſt ſpeak with 

tears? | * 
Heaven, by the Theban thy i decrees, 
Torn from thy arms, to fail a length of ſeas; 
From realm to realm à nation to explore 


Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, 
Nor ſaw gay veſſel ſtem the ſurgy plain, 
A painted wonder, flying on the main; 
An oar my hand muſt bear; 'a ſhepherd eyes 
The unknown inſtrument with ſtrange ſarpeiſe, 
And calls a corn-van : this the plain 
I fix, and hail the menarch of the main; 
Then bathe his altars with the mingled gore 
Of victims vow'd, a ram, a bull, a Fear: 

native ſhores, 
Due victims lay to all the ethereal Powers. 
Then Heaven decrees in peace to end my days. 
And ſteal myſelf from life by flow decays ; 
Unknown to pain, in age reſign my breath, 


To the dark grave retiring as to reſt ; 
My people blefling, by my people bleſs'd. [pla 
Such future ſcenes th* all-righteous Powers Gi 
By their dread & ſeer, and ſuch my future day. 
To whom thus firm af ſoul : If ripe for death, 
And full of days, thou gently yield thy breath : 
_ 5 — a kind A ills foreſhows ; 
iumph, thou happy victor of thy woes 
Bar Eageles bed diſpatchful care, 
And ſage Eurynomè, the couch prepare: 
Inſtant they bid the blazing torch diſplay 
Around the dome an artificial day ; 
Then to repoſe her ſteps the matron bends, 
And to the queen Eurynome deſcends ; 
A torch ſhe bears, to light with guiding fires 
The royal pair ; ſhe guides them, and retires. 
Then inſtant his fair ſpouſe Ulyſſes led 
To the chaſte love-rites of the nuptial bed. 
And now the blooming youths and ſptightly fair 
Ceaſe the gay dance, and to their reſt repair : 
But in diſcourſe the King and conſort lay, 
While the ſoft hours ſtole unperceiv'd away: 
Intent he hears Penelope diſcloſe . 


A mournful ſtory of domeſtic woes, 


His ſervants inſults, his invaded bed. 

How his whole flocks and herds exhauſted bled, 
His generous wines diſhonour'd ſhed in vain, 
Aud the wild riots of the ſuitor train. 


The king alternate a dire tale relates, 


Of wars, of triumphs, and diſaſtrous fates; 

All he unfolds; his liſtening ſpouſe turns pals 
With pleaſing horror at the dreadful tale 
Sleepleſs devours each word; and hears how - 


to Tirefias through th* eternal gates 
ill I trode, to let my future fates. 


ſlain 
Cizons on Cicons ſwell th* enſanguin d plain; 


. * 
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When late ſtern Neptune points the ſhaft ot death; 


* 
How to the land of Lote undleſs'd he ſails: 
And images the rills, and flowery vales ! 


How, daſh'd like dogs, his friends the Cyclops tore, 
e; 


(Not unreveng d) and quaff d the ſpoutin 
— the loud ſtorms 10 priſon t he f 
From friendly olus with proſperous gales ; 
Yet Fate withſtands ! a ſudden tempeſt roars, - 
And whirls him groaning from his native ſhores : 
How, on the barbarous Leſtrigonian coaſt, 
By ſavage hands his fleet and friends he loſt ; 
How ſcarce himſelf ſurviv'd ; he paints the bower, 
The ſpells of Circe, and her magic power; 
His dreadful journey to the realms beneath, 
To ſeek Tireſas in the vales of death; 
How, in the doleful manſions he ſurvey'd 

His royal mother, pale Anticlea's ſhade ; 
And friends in battle ſlain, heroic ghoſts ! 
Then how, unarm'd, he paſs'd the Syren-coafts, 
The juſtling rocks where fierce Charybdis raves, 
And howling Scylla whirls her thunderous waves, 
The cave of death! How his companions ſlay 
The oxen ſacred to the God of Day, 
Till Jove in wrath the rattling tempeſt guides, 
And whelms th” offenders in the roaring tides : 
How, ſtruggling through the ſurge, he reach'd the 

ſhores 

Of fair Ogygia, and Calypſo's bowers; 
Where the gay blooming nymph conftrain'd his 


ftay, 
With ſweet reluctant amorous delay; 
And promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe : 
How, ſav'd from ſtorms, Pheacia's coaſts he trod, 
By great Alcinous honour'd as a God, 
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Who gave him laſt his e to behold, And 
With change of raiment, braſs, and heaps of gold The 
He — ſinking into ſleep, and ſhares 0 

A ſweet forgetfulneſs of all his cares. Hon 
Soon as ſoft ſlumber eas'd the toils of day, Kin 
Minerva ruſhes through the atrial way, The 
And bids Aurera, with her golden wheels, Com 

| Flame from the ocean o'er the eaſtern hills: And 
Uproſe- Ulyſſes from the genial bed, Cond 
And thus with thought mature the monarch fad: BY The 
My Queen! my Conſort ! through a length d 0b! 
years, Witt 

We drank the cup of ſorrow mix'd with tear, Ther 


Thou, for thy lord: while me th' immortal Power 
Detain'd reluctant from my native ſhores, 
Now, bleſt again by Heaven, the queen di 
And rule — palace with an —— a 
Be it my care, by loans, or martial toils, 
To throng my empty folds with gifts or ſpoils, 
But now I haſte to bleſs Laertes“ eyes 
With fight of his Ulyſſes ere he dies; 
The old man, to waſting woes a 
| 2 An, 
But hear, though wiſe ! This morning ſtall u- 
The deathful ſcene ; on heroes, heroes-roll'd, 
Thou with thy maids within the palace ſtay, 
From all the ſcene of tumult far away 

He ſpoke, and ſheath'd in arms inceſſant flies 
To wake his ſon, and bid his friends ariſe. 
To arms! aloud he cries; his friends obey, | 


With glittering arms their manly limbs array, 
And paſs the 4 — Ulyſſes leads the way, 
Now flames the roſy dawn, but Pallas ſhrouds 


The latent warriors in a veil of clouds. 


. ͤ —— ——— — 
B O O K XXIV. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


The fouls of the ſuifors are conducted by Mercury to the infernal ſhades. Ulyſſes in the country ge 
to the retirement of his father Laertes; he finds him buſied in his garden all alone: the manner 
his diſcovery to him is beautifully deſcribed. They return together to his lodge, and the king 1549 
knowledged by Dolius and the ſervants. The Ithacenſians, led by Eupithes, the father of Antino 
riſe againſt Ulyſſes, who gives them battle, in which Eupithes is killed by Laertes: and the Godde 

Pallas makes a laſting peace between Ulyfles and his ſubjects, which concludes the Odyſſey. 


Cy:iexws now to Pluto's dreary reign 
Cooveys the dead, a Iamentable train 
The golden wand, that eauſes ſleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft ſlumber ſeals the wakeful eye, 
That drives the ghoſts to realms of night or day ; 
Points out the long uncomfortable way. 
Trembling the ſpectres glide, and plaintive vent 
Thin, hollow ſcreams, along the deep deſcent. 

s in the cavern of ſome rifted den, 
Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obſcene ; 
Cluſter'd they hang, till at ſome ſudden ſhock, 
They move, and murmurs run through all the rock; 
So cowering fled the ſable heaps of ghoſts, 
And ſuch a ſcream fill'd all the diſmal coaſts. 
And now they reach'd the earth's remoteſt ends. 
And now the gates where evening Sol deſcends, 


* - 


| The ſuitors ſtopp'd, and gaz'd the hero o'er, 


{ Of great Atrides; him in pomp purſued 
| | "rs 


And Leucas' rock, and Ocean's utmoſt ſtream, 
And now pervade the duſky land of Dreams, 
And reſt at laſt, where ſouls unbodied dwell 
In ever-flowering meads of aſphodel. 
The empty forms of men. inhabit there, 
Impaſſive ſemblance, images of air ! | 
Nought elle are all that ſhin'd on earth befor; 
Ajax and great Achilles are no more 
Yet, ſtill a maſter ghoſt, the reſt he aw d, 
The reſt ador'd him, towering as he trod; 
Still at his fide in Neſtor's ſon ſurvey'd, 
And lov'd Patroelus ſtill attends his ſhade. 
New as they were to that infernal ſhore, 


When, moving ſlow, the regal form they view 


ry ge 
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And fatted ſheep and ſable oxen ſlay ; 

With oils and honey blaze th' augmented fires. 
And, like a God adorn'd, thy earthly part expires. 
Unnumber'd warriors round the burning pile 
Urge the fleet courſer's o'er the racer's toil; 
Thick clouds of duſt oer all the circle riſe, 

And the mix'd clamour thunders in the ſkies. 
Soon as abſorpt inall-embracing flame 

Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name, 

We then collect thy ſnowy bones, and place 
With wines and unguents in à golden vaſe 

(The vaſe to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 

And Vulcan's art enrich'd the ſculptur'd 

There we thy relics, great Achilles ! blend + 
ub dear Patroclus, thy departed friend: 


ODYSSEY, 


ul ſolemn ſadneſs through the gloom of hell, 
The train of thoſe who by gy fell. 

0 mighty chief! (Pelides thus began) 
Honour'd by Jove above the lot of man 
King of a hundred kings ! to whom refign'd 
The ſtrongeſt, braveſt, greateſt of mankind. 
con thou the firſt to view this dreary ftate ? 
And was the nobleſt the firſt mark of Fate? - 
Condemm'd to pay the great arrear ſo ſoon, 
The lot, which all lament, and none can ſhun ; 
oh! better hadſt thou ſunk in Trojan nd, 
With allthy full-blown honours cover'd round! 
Then 1 Greece with ſtreaming eyes might 

raiſe 

fitoric marbles to record thy praiſe: 
Thy praiſe eternal on the faithful tone 
Kid with tranſmiſſive glories grac'd thy ſon, 
But heavier fates were deſtin'd to attend: 
What man is happy, till he knows his end ? 

0 ſon of Peleus ! greater than mankind ! 
(Thus Agamemnon's kingly ſhade rejoin'd) 
Tiwice happy thou! to preſs the martial plain 
'Midit heaps of heroes in thy quarrebſlain : 
| clouds of ſmoke rais'd by the noble fray, 
Great and terrific ev'n in death you lay, bay. 
And deluges of blood flow'd round you every 
Nor ceas'd the ſtrife, till Jove himſeſf oppos'd, 
And all in tempeſts the dire evening clos'd. 
Then to the fleet we bore thy honour'd load, 
And decent on the funeral bed beftow'd. 
Then unguents ſweet and tepid ſtreams we ſhed; 
Tears flow'd from every eye, and o'er the dead { 
Each clipt the curling honours of his head. 
Struck at the news thy azure Mother came : 
The ſea-green fiſters waited on the dame: 
A voice of loud lament through all the main 
Was heard: and terror ſeiz'd the Grecian train: 
Back to their ſhips the frighted hoſt had fled ; 
But Neſtor ſpoke, they liſten'd, and obey'd. 
(From old experience Neſtor's counſel ſprings, 
And long viciſſitudes of human things.) 
* Forbear your flight : fair Thetis from the main, 
Jo mourn Achilles, leads her azure train.“ 
Around thee ſtand the daughters of the deep, 
Robe thee in heavenly veſts, and round thee weep, 
Round thee, the Mutes, with alternate ſtrain, 
In ever=conſecrating verſe, complain. 
Lach warlike Greek the moving muſic hears, 
And iron-hearted heroes melt in tears. 
Till ſeventeen nights and ſeventeen days return'd, 
All that was mortal or immortal mourn'd. 
Toflames we gave thee, the ſucceeding day, 


In the ſame urn a ſeparate ſpace contains 

Thy next belov'd, Antilochus' remains. 
Now all the ſens of warlike Greece ſurround * 
Thy deſtin'd tomb, and caſt a mighty mound : 
High on the ſhore the growing hill we raiſe, 

That wide th' extended Helleſpont ſurveys ; 
Where all, from age to age who paſs the coaſt, 
May point Achilles“ tomb, and hail the mighty 
Thetis herſelf to all our peers proclaims [ghoſt. 
Heroic prizes and exequial games; . 
The Gods aſſented; and around thee lay 5 
Rich ſpoils and gifts that blaz'd againſt the day. 
Oft have I ſeen, with ſolemn funeral $ , 
Heroes and kings committed to the flames ; 

But ſtrength of youth, or valour of the brave 
With nobler conteſt ne'er renown'd a grave. 
Sueh were the games by azure Thetis given, 
And ſuch thy honours, O belov*d of Heaven 
Dear to mankind thy fame ſurvives, nor fades, 
Its bloom eternal in the Stygian ſhades. ' 

But what to me avail my honours gone, 
Succeſsful toils, and battles bravely won, 
Doom'd by ſteru Jove at home to end my life, 
By curſt Ægyſtus, and a faithleſs wife 

Thus they; while Hermes o'er the dreary plain 
Led the ſad numbers by Ulyſſes lain, 4 
On each majeſtic form they caſt a view, 

And timorous paſs'd, and awfully withdrew. 
But Agamemnon, through the gloomy ſhade, 
His ancient hoſt Amphimedon furvey'd ; 
Son of Melanthius! (he began) oh ay ! 
What cauſe compell'd ſo many, and fo gay, | 
To tread the downward,” melancholy way ? 
Say, could one city yield a troop ſo tair ? 
Were all theſe partners of one native air? | 
Or did the rage of ſtormy Neptune ſweep He 
Your lives at once, and whelm beneath the deep? 
Did nightly thieves, or pirates cruel bands, 
Drench with your blood your pillag'd country's 
Or well-defending ſome beleaguer'd wall, [ſands ? 
Say, for the public did ye greatly fall? 
| Inform thy gueſt ; for ſuch I was of yore 
When our triumphant navies touch] vi ſhore; 
For'd a long month the wintery ſeas to bear, 
To move the great Ulyſſes to the war. 

O king of men! I faithful ſhall relate 
(Reply'd Amphimedon) our hapleſs fate. 
Ulyſſes abſent, our ambitions aim 
With rival loves purſued his royal dame : 
Her coy reſerve, and prudence mix'd with pride, 
Our common ſuit nor granted, nor deny'd; . 
But cloſe with inward hate our deaths defign'd; 
Vers'd. in all arts of wily womankind. 
Her hand, laborious, in delufion ſpread © _ 
A ſpacious loom, and mix'd the various thread ; 
Ye peers (ſhe cry'd) who preſs to gain my heart 
Where dead Ulyſſes claims no more à part, 
Yet a ſhort ſpace your rival ſuit ſuſyend, 
Till this funereal web my labours end: 
Ceaſe, till to good Laertes I bequeath, 
A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death: 
Leſt, when the Fates his royal aſhes claim, N 
The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs tame ; ne 
Should he, long honour'd with ſupreme command, 
Want the laſt duties of a daughter's hand. 

The fiction pleas'd : our generous. train com- 


Nor fraud miſtruſts in virtue's fair diſguiſe. [plic 
8 ii) | 


„ 
The work 4; but, ſtudious of delay, _ 
Each . ht revets d the toils of hg 
Unheard, unſeen, three years her arts prevail: 
The fourth, her maid reveal'd th. amazing tale, 
And ſhow'd, as unperceiv'd we took our ſtand, 


The backward labours of ber faithleſs hand. 
Forc'd; ſhe completes it; and before us lay 
The mingled web, whoſe gold and filver ray 
Diſplay'd the radiance of the night and day. 

Juſt as ſhe finitſh'd her illuſtrious toil, - 

I- fortune led Ulyfſes to our iſle. 
Far in a lonely pook, beſide the ſea, 
At an old ſwineherd's rural lodge he lay: 
. Thither his ſon from ſandy Pyle repairs, 
And ſpeedy lands, and ſecretly confers. 
They plan our future ruin, and reſort | 
Confederate to the city and the court. 
Firſt came the ſon; the father next ſucceeds, . 
Clad like a beggir, whom Eumæus leads; 
Propp'd on a ſtaff, deform'd with age and care, 
And hung with rags that flutter'd in the air. 
| Who could Ulyſſes in that form behold? 
| Scorn'd by the young, forgotten by the old, 
III us d by all! to every wrong reſign'd, 
Patient he ſuffer d with a conſtant mind. 
But when, ariſing in his wrath t' obex 
a will of Jove, he gave the vengeance way; 

e ſcatter'd arms that hung around — 
Careful he treaſut d in a private room: 
Then to her fuitors bade his queen propoſe 

The archer's ſtrife : the ſource of future woes, 
And omen of our death! In vain we drew | 
The twanging ſtring, and try'd the ſtubborn yew 
To none it yields but great Ulyfles' hands; 

In vain we threat; Telemachus commands: 
The bow he ſnatch'd, and in an inſtant bent 
Through every ring the victor arrow went. 
Fierce on the threſhold then in arms he ſtood : 
Pour'd forth the darts that thirſted for our blood, 
And frown'd before ns, dreadful as a God! + 
Firſt bleeds Antinous : thick the ſhafts reſound ; 
And heaps on heaps the wretches ſtrow the 
g : ground”; . Bu; TI. "© 5 ”. x 55 
This way, and that, we turn, we fly, we fall; 
Some Gud aſſiſted, and unmann'd us all! 
Ignoble cries precede the dying groans; i 
And batter'd brains and blood beſmear the ſtones. 
Thus, great Atrides, thus Ulyſſes drove 
The ſhades thou ſeeſt, from yon fair realms above, 
Our mangled bodies now deform'd with gore; 
Cold and neglected, ipread the marble floor, 
No friend to buthe our wounds I or tears to ſhed 


O'er che pale corſe! the honours of the dead. 


Oh bleſs'd Ulyſſes (thus the king expreſs'd 
His ſudden rapture) in thy confort-blefs'd 1 
Not more thy wifdom, than her virtue ſhin'd ; 
Not more thy patience, than her conſtant mind. 
Jcarivs' daughter, glory of the paſ t.. 
And model to the future age ſhall laſt : | 
The Gods, to honour her fair fame, ſhall raiſe 
(Their great reward) a poet in her praiſe. 
Not ſuch, O Tyndarus, thy daughter's-deed : 
By whoſe dire hind her king-and huſband bled : 
Her ſhall the Muſe to infamy prolong. 
Example dread, and theme of tragic ſong ! 
The general ſex ſhall ſuffer in ber thame, 
And ev'n the beſt that bears a woman's name. 


FOPE'S HOMER. 


| Thus in the regions of eternal ſlade- , 
Conferr'd the mournful phantoms of the dead; 
While, from the town, Ulyfles and his band 
. 
he himſelf had purchas'd with his pain 
nd labour made the rugged ſoil a plain. f 
nere ſtood his manſion of the rural ſort, 
With uſeful buildings round the lowly court ; 
ere the few ſervants that divide his care, 
ook their laborious reſt, and homely fare ; 
And one Sicilian matron, old and ſage, 
| With cbnftant duty tends his drooping age. 


- 


Here now arriving, to his ruſtic band 
And martial {vn, Hes gave command: 
Enter the houſe, and of the briſtly ſwine 

le& the largeſt jp. the powers divine. 
lone, and unattended, let me try 
IF yet I ſhare the old man's memory: 
If thoſe dim eyes can yet Ulyfles know 
_—_— light and deareſt object long ago), 
ow chang'd with time, with abſence, and 
F. . 
en to his train he gives his and ſhield; 
e houſe they enter; and he ſeeks the field, 
hrough rows of ſhade, with various fruitage 
crown'd, ö | 2 : 

And labour'd ſcenes of richeft verdure round. 
Nor aged Dolius, nor his ſons were there, 

or ſervants, abſent on-anether care 
o ſearch the woods for ſets of flowery thorn, 
eir'orchard bounds to ſtrengthen and adorn, 
But all alone the hoary king he found; 

His habit coarſe, but warmly wrapt around; 


| His head, that bow'd with many a penſive care, 


Fenc'd with a double cap of goatſkin hair: 
His buſkins old, in former ſervice torn, _ 
But well repair'd ; and gloves againſt the thorn, 
In this array the kingly gardener ſtood, 

And clear'd a plant, encumber'd with its wood, 
Beneath a neighbouring tree the chief divine 
Gaz d o'er his ſire, retracing every line, 
The ruins of himſelf! now worn away 
With age, yet ſtill majcſtic in decay! 

Sudden his eyes releas'd their watery ſtore ; 
The much-enduring man could bear no more. 
Doubtful ke ſtood, if inſtant to embrace 

His aged limbs, to kiſs his reverend face, 

With eager tranſport to diſcloſe the whole, 
And pour at once the torrent of his ſoul. —' 
Not ſo: his judgment takes the winding way 
Of queſtion diſtant, and of ſoft eſſay: 

—_ gentle methods en weak age employs ; 
nd moves the ſorrows'to enhance the joys. 
Then, to his fire with beating heart he moves; 

And with a tender pleaſantry reproves: 
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Nor aught remits the work, while thus he ſaid: 
Great is thy {kill, O father; great thy toil, 
Thy careful hand is ſtamp'd.on-all the ſoil, 
Thy ſquadron'd vineyards well thy axt declare, 
The olive green, blue fig, and t pear; 
And not one empty ſpot eſcapes thy care. 
On every plant and tree thy cares ate thown, 
Nothing neglected, but thyſelf alone. 
Forgive me, father, if this fault I blame; 

Age ſo .adyanc'd may (owe indulgence claim. 


Who digging round the plans till hang his 


4 


Not ſor thy floth, I deem thy lord unkind ; 

Vor ſpeaks thy form a mean or ſerviſe mind: 

[read a monarch in that princely air, 

The ſame thy aſpect, if the ſame thy care; 

Soft leep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 

Theſe are the rights of age, and ſhould be thine. 

Who then thy maſter, ſay? and whoſe the land 

o dreſs d and manag'd by thy ſkilful hand? 

gut chief, oh tell me! (what I queſtion moſt) 

{ this the far-fam'd Ichacenſian coaſt 2 

For ſo reported the firſt man I view'd, 

(Some ſurly iſlander, of manners rude) 

Nor further conference vouchſaf d to ſtay ; 

Heedlzſs he whiſtled, and purſued his way, 

Hut thou l whom years have taught to underſtand, 

lumanely bear, and anſwer my demand: ; 

A friend I ſeek, a wiſe one und a bruve, 

8, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave? 

Tine was (my fortunes then were at the beſt) 

When at my houſe I lodg'd this foreign gueſt ; 

He (aid, from Ithaca's fair ifle he came, 

And old Laertes was his father's name. . 

To him, whatever to a gueſt is ow d 

] paid, and hoſpitable beſtow'sd : 

To him ſeven talents of pure ore I told, 

Twelve cloaks, twelve veſts, twelve tunics ſtiff 

with gold ; 

4 bowl, that rich with poliſh'd filver flames, 

ud, kill'd in female works, four lovely dames. 
At this the father, with a father's fears, 

(His venerable eyes bedimm'd with tears, ) 

This is the land; but ah! thy gifts are loſt, 

For godleſs men, and rude, poſſeſs the coaſt : 

bunk is the glory of this once-fam'd ſhore ! 

Thy ancient friend, O ftranger, is no more ! 

Full recompence thy bounty elſe had borne ; 

Fir every good man yields a juſt return: 

H civil rights demand; and who begins 

The track of friendſhip, not purſuing, fins. 

but tell me, ranger, be the truth confeſs'd 


What years have circled ſince thou ſaw'ſt that 
ueſt? 
Tat hapleſs alas! for ever gone! 


Wrtch that he was ! and that I am! my ſon! 

{ever man to miſery was born, 

Twas his to ſuffer, and 'tis mine to mourn ! 

far from his friends, and from his native reign, 

le lies a prey to monſters of the main, 

(r ſavage beaſts his mangled relics tear, 

Or ſcreaming vultures ſcatter through the air: 

Nor could his mother funeral unguents ſhed ; 

Nor wail'd his father o'er th* untimely dead: 

Nor his ſad conſort, on the mournful bier, 

*al'd his cold eyes or dropp'd a tender tear 

but tell me, who thou art? and what thy race ? 

Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place? 

br, if a merchant ia purſuit of gain, 

What port receiv'd thy veſſel the main? 

Or com'ſt thou ſingle, or attend thy train? 
Then thus the ſan : Fram Alybas I came, 

My palace there; Eperitus my name. 

Not vulgar born; from Aphidas, the king 

0 Polypemon's royal line, I ſpring. 

ome adverſe Demon from Sicania bore 

Gur wandering ceurſe, and drove us on your ſhore : 

ar from the town, an unfrequented bay; 

ele vd eur weary'd veſſel from the ſea. 


q 
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Five ears have cireled fince theſe eyes purſued, | 

Ulyſlhs parting through the ſable flood; © © 

Proſperous he fail'd, with dexter angyries, 

And all the wing'd good omens of the ſkies. 

Well hop'd we, then, to meet on this fair hore, 

Whom Heaven, alas! decreed to meet no mort, 
Quick through the father heart theſe accents 


ran: | 
Grief ſeiz'd at once, and wrapt up all the man; 
Deep from his ſoul he Gigh'd, and og ſpre 
A cloud of aſhes on his hoary head. ' 
Trembling with agonies of ſtrong delight "- 
Stoad — ſon, heart-wounded with fight; 
He ran, he ſeiz'd him with a ſtrict embrace, 
With thouſand kiſſes wander'd o'er his face: 
I, I am he; O father riſe, behold | | 
Thy fon, with twenty winters now grown old ; 
Thy ſon, ſo long defir*d, fo long detain'd, 
Reitor'd, and ing in his native land : 
Theſe floods of forrow,' O my fire, reftrain ! © 
The vengeance is complete; the ſaitor-train 
Stretch'd in our palace, by theſe hands lie ſlain. 
Amaz'd, Laertes: Give ſome certain 
* (If ſuch thou art) to manifeſt thee mine.” * 
Lo here the wound (he cries) receiv'd of yore, 
The ſcar — — the tulky boar, | 
When by thyſelf and by Anticlea ſent 
To old Autolychns's realms I went. 


Let by another ſign thy offspring know; 


The ſeveral trees you gave me long a 

While, yet a child, theſe fields I lov'd to trace, 
And trod thy footſteps with unequal pace 

To every plant in order as we came, 
Well-pleas'd you told its nature, and its name, 
Whate'er my childiſh fancy aſk'd, beftow'd; _ 
Twelve — 2 bowing with their 


And ten, that red with bluſhing apples glow d; 
Full fifty purple figs ; and many à cow 
Of various vines that then began to blow, 
A foture vintage! when the Hitt proto.” ; 
Their latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 

Smit with the ſigus, which all his doubts es- 
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His heart within him melts ; his knees ſuſtain 


Their feeble weight no more; his arms alone 


Support him, round the Jov'd Ulyfles thrown ; 
He faints, he finks, with mighty joys opprefs'd ; 
Ulyſſes claſps him to his eager breaſt, * ; 
Soon as returning life regains its ſeat, 
And his breath lengthens, and his pulſes beat; 


| Yes, I believe (he cries) almighty Jove 
Heaven rules us yet, and Gods there are above. 


'Tis ſo---the ſuitors for their wrongs have paid 


But what ſhall guard us, if the town znvade? 
If, while the news through every city flies, 


All Ithaca and Cephalema riſe ? 

To this Ulyſſes: As the Gods ſhall ple: 
Re, all the reſt; and ſet thy ſoul at eaſe. 
Haſte to the cottage by this orchard ſide, 
And take the banquet which our cares provide : 
There wait thy faithful band of rural friends, 
And there the young Telemachus attends. 
| Thus having ſaid, they trac'd the garden o'er, 
And ſtooping enter'd at a lowly door. _ 
The ſwains and young Telemachus they found, 


| The victim portion'd, wy” goblet crewn'd, 


poE's HOMER. | 


is gazing ſon admires the godlike grace, 
And air celeſtial, dawning o'er his face; 
mou God, he cry'd, my father's form improves ? 
How high he treads, and how enlarg'd he moves 
h! would to all the deathlefs. Powers on high, 
las and Jove, and him who gildghe ſky | 
{Reply the king elated with his praiſe) 
y ſtrength were ſtill, as once in better days; 
When the old Cophalens the leager orm'd, 
nd proud Nericus trembled as I ſtorm dᷓCꝓm. 


Nag dead ; : 
Or Far ty death, and puſh'd the laughter 
or had the fire been ſeparate from the ſon. [(on 
They commun'd thus; while bomeward bent 


ey ſhare the SS board; the roofsreſound. 
While thus Ulyſſes to his ancient friends 
7. Forbegr your wonder, and the feaſt attend; 
The — 5 waited long.“ The chief com- 
Their loves in vain; old Nolius ſpreads his hands, 
Springs to his maſter with a warm embrace, 
And faſtens kifſes on his hands and face; 
Then thus broke out: Oh long, oh daily mourn'd ! 
Beyond our hopes, and to our wiſh, return'd ! 
Conducted ſure by Heaven! for Heaven alone 
d work this wonder: welcome to thy own ! 
nd joys and happineſs attend thy throne ! 
Who knows thy bleß d. thy vim d reyurn! Oh, 
_ f lvey? 
To the chaſte Queen, ſhall we the news con- 
Or hears ſhe, and with bleſſings loads the day? 
Diſmiſs that care, for to the royal bride 
Already is it known (the king reply'd, ' 
And ſtraight reſum'd his ſeat) while round him bows 
Each faithful youth, and breathes out ardent vows: 
Then all beneath their father take their place, 
Rank'd by their ages, and the banquet grace. 
Now N the ſwitt report had ſpread 
"Throwgh all the city, of the ſuitors dead. 
In chrongs they riſe, and to the palace crowd; 
Their ſighs were many, and the tumult loud. 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of ſlain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain, - 
Tue reèſt in ſhips are wafted o'er the main. 
— ſad in 1 ſeniors ſate, - 
requent and full, afſembled to debate: 
Amid the circle firſt Eupithes roſe,  * 
The bold Antinoũs was his age's pride. 
The firſt who by Ulyſſes“ 1 — N 4 
Down his wan cheek the trickling torrent ran, 
As, mixing words with lighs, he thus began: 


Big was his eye with tears, his heart with woes: 
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| Say, haſt thou doom'd to this divided ſtate 


Great deeds, O friends ! this wonderons man 
bas wroughr, | at Mb 

And mighty bleſſings to his country brought. 
With ſhips he parted and a numerous train, 
Thoſe, and their ſhips, he bury'd in the main. 
Now he returns, firſt eſſays his hand 
In the beſt blood of all his native land- 
Haſte then, and ere to neighbouring Pyle hey 
Or ſacred Elis, to procure ſupplies; (flies, 
Ariſe (or ye for ever fall) aniſe ! 1 
Shame to this age, and all that ſhall ſucceed! 
If unreveng'd your ſons and brothers bleed. 
Prove that we live, by vengeance on his 
Or fink at once forgotten with the dead. 

Hear ceas'd he, but indignant tears let fall ſil. 
Spoke when he ceas'd: dumb ſorrow touch'l then 
When from the palace to the wondering throng ' 
Sage Medon came, and Phemius came along 
(Ref:leſs and early fleep's ſoft bands they broke); 
And Medon firſt th' aſſembled chiefs beſpoke: 

Hear me, ye peers and elders of the land, 
Who deem this act the work of mortal hand; 
As o'er the heaps of death Ulyſſes ſtrode, 
Theſe eyes, theſe eyes beheld a preſent God, 
Who now hefore him, now beſide him ſtood, 
Fought m— fought, and mark'd his way with 

blood: 


In vain old Mentor's form the God bely'd ; 
'Twas —_— that ſtruck, and Heaven was 
A ſadden horror all th* afſembly ſhook, 
When, ſlowly rifing, Halitherſes e: 
(Reverend and wife, whoſe comprehenſive view 
At once the preſent and the future knew) 
Me too, ye fathers, hear | from you proceed 
The iYs ye mourn; your own the guilty deed; 
Ye gave your ſons, your lawleſs ſons, the rein 
(Ott warn'd by Mentor and myſelf in vain). 
An abſent hero's bed they ſought to ſoil, 
An abſent hero's wealth they made their ſpoil: 
Immoderate riot, and intemperate luſt ! 
Th' offence was great, the puniſhment was juſt, 
Weigh then my counſels in an equal fcale, 
Nor ruſh to rum---Juſtice will prevail. 
His 3 words ſome better minds per- 
ade : ban ( 
They part, and join him; but the number ſtay d. 
They ſtorm, they ſhout, with haſty phrenzy fir'd, 
And ſecond all Eupithes' rage infpir'd. 
They caſe their limbs in braſs; to arms they run; 
The broad effulgence blazes in the ſun. 
Before the city, and in ample plain, 
They meet : Eupithes heads the frantic train. 
Fierce for his ſon, he breathes his threats in air; 
Fate hears them not, and Death attends him there. 
Ibis paſs'd on earth, while in the realms above 
Minerva thus to cloud-compelling Jove : 
May I preſume to fearch thy ſecret ſoul? 
O' Power ſapreme! O Ruler of the whole ! 
Or peaceful amity, or ſtern debate? : 
Declare thy purpoſe; for thy will is Fate. _ 
Is not thy thought my own ? (the God replies 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ſkies) 
Hath not long ſince thy knowing ſoul decreed, 
The chief'sreturn ſhould make the guilty bleed? þ 


| 'Tis done, and at thy will the Fates ſucceed. 


- ODYSSEY + 


Yet hear the iflue : ſince Ulyſſes hand | 
Has flain the ſuitors, Heaven ſhall bleſs the land. 
None now the kindred of th* unjuſt ſhall own; 
the ſlaughter'd brother, and the ſon : 

Lach future day increaſe of wealth ſhall bring, 
| And o'er the paſt, Oblivion ftretch her wing. 
Log ſhall — = Poem 5 

is people „by his people bleſs 
10 be peace——He ſaid, and gave the nod 
That binds the Fates; the ſanction of the God: 
And, prompt to execute th' eternal will, 
Deſcended Pallas from th' Olympian hill. 

Now ſat Ulyſſes at the rural feaſt, 
| The rage of hunger and of thirſt repreſs'd ; 
To watch the foe a truſty ſpy he ſent; 
A ſon of Dolius on the meflage went, 
Stood in the way, and at a glance beheld 
The foe approach, embattled on the field. 
With backward ſtep he haſſens to the bower, 
And tells the news. They arm with all their 

power. 

Four gende alone Ulyſſes? cauſe embrace, 
And fix were all the ſons of Dolius' race: 
Old Dolius too his ruſted arms put on; 
And, ſtill more old, in arms Laertes ſhone. 
Trembling with warmth, the hoary heroes ſtand, 
And, brazen Panoply inveſts the band. 
The opening gates at once their war diſplay : 
Fierce they ruſh forth : Ulyſſes leads the way. 
That moment joins them with celeſtial aid, 
In Mentor's form, the Jove-deſcended Maid: 
The ſuffering hero felt his patient breaſt 
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So ſpoke Telemachus ! the gallant boy © 
Good old Laertes heard with panting joy; [eries, 
And, Bleſs'd ! thrice bleſs'd this happy day! he 
The day that ſhows me, ere Icloſe my eyes, 
A ſon and grandſon of th' Arcefian'name 
Strive for fair virtue, and conteſt for fame! 

Then thus Minerva in Laertes“ ear: 
Son of Arceſius, reverend - warrior, a4 
ove and Jove's Daughter firſt im prayer, 

Then, hiring hgh diſcharge thy lance in air, 
She ſaid, i g courage with the word: 
Jove and Jove's Daughter then the chief implor'd, 
And, whirling high, diſmiſs'd the lance in air, 
Full at Eupithes drove the deathful ſpear ; 
The braſs-cheek'd helmet opens to the wound; 


| He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 


Before the father and the ing ſon 
Heaps ruſh on heaps; they fight, they trop, they 
Now by the ſword, and now the javelin, fall [run. 
The rebel race, and death had ſwallow'd all; 

But from on high the blue-ey'd virgin cry'd; 

Her awful voice detain'd the headlong tide. 

Forbear, ye nations! your mad hands forbear 

From mutual ſlaughter: Peace deſcends to 
« ſpare.” n 

Fear ſhook the nations: at the voice divine, i 

They drop their javelins, and their rage reſign 

All ſcatter'd round their glittering weapons lie; 

Some fall to earth, and ſome confus'dly fly. 

With dreadful ſhouts Ulyfſes pour d along, 

Swift as an eagle, as an eagle ſtrong. | 

But Jove's red arm the burning thunder aims; 

Before Minerva ſhet the livid flames : 

Blazing they fell, and at her feet expir'd : 

Then d the Goddefs, trembled, and retir'd. 

Deſcended from the Gods! Ulyſſes, ceaſe ; 
Offend not Jove : obey and give the peace. 

So Pallas ſpoke : the mandate from above 
The king obey'd. The Virgin-ſeed of Jove, 

In Mentor's form, confirm'd the full accord, 


And willing nations knew their lawful lord.” 


” Swell with new joy, and thus his fon addreſs'd : 
| Behold, Telemachus ! (nor fear the fight) 

The brave embattled ; the grim front of fight ! 

1. The valiant with the valiant muſt contend : 

k Shame not the line whence glorious you deſcend, 
Wide o'er the world their martial fame was ſpread ; 

| Regard thyſelf, the living, and the dead. 

I: Thy eyes, great father l on this battle caſt, 

v Shall learn from me Penelope was chaſte, 

1. | | 

per- 

7 U. 

rd, 

* Inver obſerve with what dignity Homer con- 

: cludes the Odyfley : to henour his hero, he intro- 

duces two Deities, Jupiter and Pallas, who in- 

ls tereſt themſelves in his cauſe: he then paints 

* Ulyſſes in the boldeſt colours, as he ruſhes upon 

ere, che enemy with the utmoſt intrepidity, and his 

bore Courage is ſo ungovernable, that Jupiter is forced 


to reſtrain it with his thunder. It is uſual for 
Gators to reſerve the ſtrongeſt arguments for the 
concluſion, that they may leave them freth upo 
the reader's memory; Homer uſes the ſame con- 
duct: he repreſents his hero in all his terror, he 
hows him to be irreſiſtible, and by this method 
leaves us fully poſſeſſed with a noble idea of his 
| magnanimity. 

It has been already obſerved, that the end of 
the action of the Odyſſey is the re- eſtabliſhment 
ff Ulyſſes in full peace and tranquillity ; this is 


* 


——— 


CONCLUSION OF THE NOTES. 


not effected, till the defeat of the ſuitors' friends. 
and, therefore, if the peet had concluded before 
this event, the Odyſſey had been imperfet. It 
was neceſſary that the reader ſhould not only be 
informed of the returnof Ulyſſes to his country, and 
the puniſhment of the ſuitors, but of his re-eſta- 
bliſhment, by a peaceful poſſeſſion of his regal au- 
thority ; which is not executed, till theſe la diſ- 


orders raiſed by ms pom are ſettled by the vic- - 
tory of Ulyſſes; and, therefore, this is the natural 
concluſion of the action. 

This Book 


opens with the morning, and ends 
before night, ſo that the whole ſto of the Odyſſey 
is comprehended in the compaſs of one and forty 
days. Monſieur Dacier, upon Ariſtotle, remarks, 
that an Epic Poem ouglit not to be too long: we 
ſhould be able to retain all the ſeveral parts of it 


at once in our memory: if we loſe the idea of the 


21 
beginning when we come to the concluſion, it is 
F eee 
its longed deſtroys its beauty. t ſeems to fa. 
vour this deciſion is, that the Zneid, Iliad, and 


gh the collections upon 
the Odyſſey, and laid together what occurred 
moſt remarkable in this excellent Poem. I am 
not ſo vain as to think theſe remarks free from 
faults, not ſo diſingenuous as not to coufeſs them: 
all writers have occaſion for indulgence, and thoſe 
moſt who leaſt acknowledge it. I have ſometimes 
wſcd Madam Dacier as ſhe had done others, in 
tcariſctibing ſome of her remarks without particu- 
lariaing them; but, indeed, it was through inad- 
vertency only that her name is ſometimes omitted 


gone throu 


Sourth and the twentieth books. It was our par- 
ticular requeſt, that our ſeveral parts might not 
be made known to the world till the of it: 
and if they have had the good fortune not to be 
iſtinguiſhed from his, we ought to be the leſs 
vain, fince the reſemblance proceeds much leſs 
from our diligence and ſtudy to copy his manner, 
chan ſrom his ow daily reviſal and correction. The 
moſt experienced painters will not wonder at this, 
wha very well know, that no critic can pronounce 
even of the pieces of Raphael or Titian, which 
have, or which have not, been worked upon by 
thoſe of their ſchool; when the ſame maſter's 
hand has directed the execution of the whole, re- 
duced it to one character and colouring, gone over 
the Several parts, and given to each their finiſhing. 
I muſt not conclude without declaring our mu- 
tual ſatisfaction in Mr. Pope's acceptance of our 
beſt endeavours, which have contributed at leaſt 
to his more ſpeedy execution of this great under- | 
taking. If ever my name be numbered with the 
Jearned, I muſt aſcribe it 2 * friendſhip, in 
tranſmitting it to poſterity a participation 
in his labours. May the ſenſe I . of this, and 
other inſtances of that fri ip, be known as 
long as his name will cauſe mine to laſt : and may 
I to this end be permitted, at the concluſion of a 
work, which is a kind of monument of his par- 


ros HOMER, 


tiality to me, to e the following li 
2 Ae 


Lr r ſouls tri al arches 
'Or Hrs D N - —— pp 
And picture (to the voice of Fame unknown) 

"he mimic feature en the breathing ſtone : 
Mere mortals! ſubje& to death's total ſway, 
Reptiles of earth, and beings of day ! 

Tis thine on every heart to grave thy praiſe, 
A monument which worth alone can reiſe : 
Sure to ſurvive, when time ſhall whelm' in duſt 


Ts arch, the aufdie, and the apic buſh 


Nor, till the volumes of th* expanded ſky 
Blaze in one flame, ſhalt thou and Homer die: 
Then ſink t , In the world's laſt fires, 
What Heaven created, and what Heaven inſpires, 
If aught on earth, when once this breath is fled 
With human tranſport touch the mighty dead: 
Shakſpeare, rejoice! his hand thy page refines; 
Now every ſcene with native brightneſs ſhinez; 
Juſt to thy fame, he gives thy genuine thought; 
So Tully publiſh'd what Lucretius wrote ; 
Prun'd by his care thy laurels loftier grow, 
And bloom afreſh on thy immortal brow. 
Thus, when thy draughts, -O Raphael! tins 


And the bold figure from the canvas fades, 
A rival hand — every part 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art: 
Tranſported we ſurvey the dubious ſtrife, 
While each fair image ſtarts again to life. 

How. long, — hed Homer's ſacred 
Jarr'd grating diſcord, all · extinct his fire 
This you beheld ; and, taught by Heaven to fing, 
Call'd the loud muſic from the founding ſtring. 
Now wak'd. from flumbers of three tbouſand years, 
Once more Achilles in dread pomp appears, 
Towers o'er the field of death; as fierce he turns 
Keen flaſh his arms, and all the hero burns; 
With martial ſtalk, and more than mortal might, 
He ſtrides along, and meets the Gods in fight: 
Then the pale Titans, chain'd on- burning floors, 
Start at the din that rends th' infernal ſhores ; 
Tremble the towers of Heaven, earth rocks her 


. coaſts, 

And gloomy Pluto ſhakes with all his ghoſts. 
To every theme reſponds thy various lay; 
Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play ; 
Sonorous as the ſtorm thy numbers riſe, 
CITED on 
Or ſofter than a yielding virgin's 
The gentle breezes breathe away and die. 
Thus, like the radiant God who ſheds the day, 
You paint the vale, or gild the azure way; 
And, while with every theme the verſe complies 
Sink without groveling, without raſhneſs riſe. 

Proceed, great Bard! awake th' harmonious 


ſtring, 

Be ours all Homer ! ſtill Ulyſſes ſing. 
How long “ that hero by unſkilſul hands, 
Stripp'd of his robe, a beggar trod our lands: 
Such as he wander d o'er his native coaſt, 
Shrunk by the wand, and all the warrior loſt? 
O'er his ſmooth ſkin a bark e 
Old age diſgrac'd the honours of his head ; 
Nor longer in his heavy ma ſhin'd 
The glance divine, forth- ing from the mind 
But you, like Pallas, every limb infold 
With royal robes, and bid him thine in gold; 
Touch'd by your hand, his manly frame improves 
With grace divine, and like a God he moves. 

Even I, the meaneſt of the Muſes train, 
Inflam'd by thee, attempt a nobler ſtrain ; 
Adventurous waken the Mæonian lyre, 
Tun'd by your hand, and ſing as you inſpire: 
So, arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 
Patroclus conquer'd in Achilles right: 
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CONGLUSION OF THE NOTES. 


[ie their's, our friendſhip l and I boaſt my name 
70 thine united For thy FrRiewDSALe's F 

This labour paſt, of heavenly ſubjects ſing, 
While hovering angels liſten on the wing, 
To hear from earth, fuch heart-felt raptures riſe, 
lu when they ſing, ſuſpended hold the ſkies ; 


a4 * {| 


* 


Or, nobly riſng in fair Virtue'scauſe, - _-, 
From thy own life tranſcribe th' ing laws: 
Teach a bad world beneath thy fs tr | 
To verſe like thine fierce ſavages [lay, 
And men more fierce: when Orpheus tunes the 


Ev'n fiends relenting hear their away. 


4 . 


—— —_— 


Itarnor difmifs this Work without a few ob- 
rations on the character and ſtyle of it. Who. 
wer reads the wry with an eye to the Iliad, 
apefting to find it of the ſame character, or of 
tle lame ſoft of ſpirit, will be grievouſly deceived, 
xd err againſt the firſt principle of criticiſm, 
which is, to confider the nature of the piece, and 
the intent of its author. The Odyſſey is a moral 
ud political work, inſtructive to all degrees of 
neo, and filled with images, examples, and pre- 
eepts of civil and domeſtic life, Homer is here a 
perſon, 
" Qui didicit, patriz quid debeat, et quid ami- 
eis, ö ſholpes : 
o fit amore quo frater amandus, et 
* Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 


# Plenius et —— 9 et Crantore dicit,” 


The Odyfley is the reverſe of the Iliad, in moral, 
lubjet, manner, and ſtyle; to which it has no 
fort of relation, but as the ſtory ha to follow 
n order of time, and as ſome of the ſame perſons 
e actors in it. Yet from his incidental con- 
i*tion many have been miſled to regard it as a 
continuation gr ſecond part; and thence to expect 
b parity of character inconſiſtent with its na- 
tre, 


lt is no wonder that the common reader ſhould 
kill into this miſtake, when ſo great a critic as 
Lnginus ſeems not wholly free from it; although 
what he has ſaid has been generally underſtood to 
port a ſeverer cenſure of the Odyſſey than it 
tally does, if we conſider the occ on which 
ts introduced, and the circumſtances to which 
t confined, e 

© The Odyſſey (ſays he) is an inſtance, how 
" atural it is to a great genius, when it begins 
" to grow old and decline, to delight itſelf in 
' mrrations and fables. For — omer com- 
' poſſed the Odyfſcy after the Iliad, many proofs 
May be given, &c, From hence, in my judg- 
dent, it proceeds, that as the Iliad was written 
ile his ſpirit was in its greateſt vigour, the 
hole ſtructure of that work is dramatic and 
fall of action; whereas the greater part of the 
| Odylley is employed in narration, which is the 

talte of old age : fo that in this latter piece we 
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4 ſtrain: we ſee no more that ſublime of the 
* Iliad, which marches on with a conſtant pace, 
without ever being ſtopped, or retarded : there 
appears no more that hurry, and that ſtrong tide 
„of motions and paſſions, pouring one after ano« 
«© ther: there is no more the ſame fury, or the ſame 
volubility of dition, ſo ſuitable to action, and all 
along drau ing in ſuch inuumetable images of na- 
ture. But Homer, like the ocean, is always 
« even when he ebbs and retires; even when he 
is loweſt, and loſes himſelf moſt in narratiors and 
« incredible fictions : as inſtances of this, we can« 
not forget the deſcription of tempeſts, the ad. 
« ventures of Ulyſſes with the Cyclops, and many 
« gthers. But, though all this be age, it is the 
« age of Homer—And it may be faid for the 
© credit of theſe fictions, that they are beautiful 
© dreams, or, if you will, the dreams of Jupi 
„ himſelf, 1 ſpoke of the Odyſiey 6nly to thow: 
that the greateſt poets, when their genius 
« wants ftrength ard warmth for the pathetic, 
for the tnoſt part employ thetuſelves in painti 
„ the matiners. This Homer has done in cha- 
„ racteriſing the ſuitors, aud deſcribing their way 
of life: which is propetly a branch of comedy, 
% whoſe peculiar buſineſs is to repreſent the man- 
„%% gers of men.” 2 
We muſt firſt obſerve, it is the ſublime of which 
Longinus is writing + that, and not the nature of 
Homer's poem, is his ſubject. After having high« 
ly extolled the fire and ſublimity of the Iliad, be 
juſtly obſerves the Odyſſey to have lefs of thoſe 
qualities, and to turn more on the fide of mo 
and reflections on human life. Nor is it his bu- 


— 


general / 


a ” 


' 
! 


to 


des 
chiefly to that ſenſe. 
e affirms the Odyſſey to have 


termine his meant 
bre than the Mad; but he does 


Upon the who 
leſs ſublimity and 


may compare him to the ſetting ſun, which has 
ſill the ſame greatneſs, but not the ſame ar- 


eh, or force. He ſpeaks not in the ſame | «ffiriws it to de bütrandee, 


not ſay it wants the ſublime, of wants fire. He 
but not that the narra- 


a 


5 


ue | 
tion is deſectise. He affirms it to abound in 
fKitions, not that thoſe fictions are ill invented, or 
ill executed. He affirms it to be nice-and parti- 
cular in painting the manners, but not that thoſe 
manners are ill painted. If Homer has fully in 
theſe points accompliſhed his own deſign, and 
done all that the nature of his poem demanded or 
allowed, it ſtill remains perfect in its kind, and 
as much a maſter-piece as the Iliad. < 

The amount of the paffage is this; that in his 
own particular taſte, and with reſpect to the ſu- 
blime, Longinus preferred the Iliad : and becauſe 
the Odyſſey was leſs active and lofty, he judged 
it the work of the old age of Homer, 

If this opinion be true, it will only prove, that 
Homer's age might determine him in the choice 
of. his fubject, not that it affected him in the exe- 
cution of. it: and that which would be a very 
wrong. inſtance to prove the decay of his imagina- 
tion, is a very one to evince the ſtrength of 
his judgment. For had he (as Madam Dacier ob- 
ſerves) compoſed the Odyſſey in his youth, and the 
Thad-in his age, both muſt in reaſon have been 
exactly the ſame as they now ſtand, To bl:me 
Homer for his choice of fuch a ſubject, as did not 
admit the ſame incidents and the ſame pomp of 
ſtyle as his former, is to take offence at tov much 


variety, and to imagine, that when a man has 
written one good thing, he muſt ever after only 


y himſel 

The battle of Conſtantine, and the School of 
Athens, are both pieces of Raphael : ſhall we cen- 
ſure the School of Athens as faulty, becauſe it has 
not the fury and fire of the other? or ſhall we ſay, 
that Raphael was grown grave and old, becauſe 
he choſe to repreſeut the manners of old men and 
philoſophers? There is all the ſilence, tranquilli - 
ty, and compoſure in the one, and all the warmth, 
Hurry, and tumult in the other, which the ſubject 
of either required: both of them had been imper- 
fect, if they had not been as they are. And let 
the poet or painter be young or old, who deſigns 
and performs in this manner, it proves him to 
have made the piece at a time of life when he 
weas maſter, not only of his art, but of his diſcre- 
Ariftotle makes no ſuch diſtinction between the 
two poems: he conſtantly cites them with equal 


Praiſe, and draws the rules and examples of Epic 
42 055 equally from both. But it is rather to 


the Epiſtle to. Lollius, and in the Art of Poetry. 
It is remarkable how oppoſite his opinion is to that 
82 and that the particulars he chooſes 
to 


ext 
the manners which the other ſeems leaſt to ap- 


prove. Thoſe fables and manners are of the very 


efſence of the work: but even without that re 
ard, the fables themſelves have both more in- 
vention and more inſtruction, and the manners 
re moral and example, than thoſe of the Iliad. 
In ſome points 3 thoſe the moſt eſſential to 
Epic poem) Odyſſey is confeſſed to excel 


e fable is alſo what the critics allow to be the 


petter model for Epic writers to follow : accord- 


yfley that Horace gives the preference, in | 


are thoſe very fictions, and pictures of 


the Iliad; and principally in the great end of it, 
2 moral. The conduct, turn, and diſpoſition of | 


4 
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ingly we find much more of the eaſt of this poem 
than of the other in the Zneid, and (what nen 
to that-is perhaps the greateſt example) in the 
Telemachus. In the manners, it is no way infe. 
rior : Longinus is ſo far from finding any defe& in 
theſe, that he rather taxes Homer with painting 
them too minutely. As to the narrations, al 
they are more numerous as the occafions are more 
frequent, yet they carry no more the marks of ol 
age, and are neither more prolix, nor more circum. 
ſtantial than the converſations and dialogues of the 
Iliad, Not to mention the length of thoſe of Phe. 
nix in the ninth book, and of Neſtor in the ele. 
venth (which may be thought in compliance ty 
their characters), thoſe of Glaucus in the fixth, of 
Aneas in the twentieth, and ſome others, mut 
be allowed to exceed any in the whole Odyfley, 
And that the propriety of ſtyle, and the number, 
in the narzations of each are equal, will appear 
to any who compare them. 1 

To form a right judgment, whether the genius 
of Homer had ſuſſered any decay; we muſt conh. 
der, in both his poems, ſuch parts as are of a6. 
milar nature, and will bear compariſon. Andit 
is certain we ſhall find in each the ſame vivzcity 
and fecundity of invention, the ſame life and 
ſtrength of imaging and colouring, the particular 
deſcriptions as highly painted, the New aps: bold, 
the metaphors as animated, and the numbers a 
harmontous, and as various. 

The Odyſſey is a perpetual ſource of poetry: 
the ſtream is not the leſs full, for being gentle; 
though it is true (when we ſpeak only with re. 
gard to the ſublime) that a river, foaming and 
thundering in cataracts from rocks and preciyi. 
ces, is what more firikes, amazes, and fills the 
mind, than the ſame body of water, flowing after. 
wards through peaceful vales and agreeable ſcenes 
of paſturage. 


The Odyfley (as I have before ſaid) ought to | 


be conſidered according to its own nature and de- 
ſign, not with an eye to the Iliad. To cenſure 
Homer, becauſe it is unlike what it was never 
meant to relemble, is as if a gardener, who had 
purpoſely cultivated two beautiful trees of cot- 
trary natures, as a ſpecimen of his {kill in the ſe- 
veral kinds, ſhould be blamed tor not bringing 
them into pairs; when in root, ftem, leaf, and 
flower, each was ſo entirely different, that one 
muſt have been ſpoiled in the endeavour to match 
the other. 

Longinus, who ſaw this poem was partly i 
* the nature of comedy,” ought not, for that very 
reaſon, to have cenfidered it with a view to the 
Iliad. How little any ſuch reſemblance was the 
intention of Homer, may appear from hence, that, 
although the character of Ulyſſes was there al- 
ready drawn, yet here he purpoſely turns to ano- 
ther fide of it, and ſhows him not in that full 
light of glory, but in the ſhade of common lite, 
with a mixture of ſuch qualities as are requiſite to 
all the loweſt accidents of it, ſtruggling with mis 
fortunes, and on a level with the meaneſt of man- 
kind. - As for the other perſons, none of them are 
above what we call the higher comedy : Calypſo, 
though a Goddeſs, is a character of intrigue; the 
ſuitors yet more approaching to it; the Phzaciaus 
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are of the ſame caſt ; the Cyclops, Melanthins, 
and Irus, deſcend even to droll characters; and 
the ſcenes that appear throughout are generally 
of the comic kind; banquets, revels, ſports, loves, 
and the purſuit of a woman. 

From the nature of the poem, we ſhall form an 
ies of the ſtyle. The dition is to-follow the 
images, and to take its colour from the complec- 
tion of the thoughts. Accordingly the Odyfley 
55 not always clothed in the mazeſty of verſe 

r to tragedy, but ſometimes nds into 
the plainer narrative, and ſometimes even to that 
familiar dialogue eſſential to comedy. However, 
where it cannot ſupport a ſablimity, it always 

es a diguity, or at leaſt a propriety. 

There is a real beauty in an eaſy, pure, per- 
ſpicuous deſcription, even of a low action. There 
are numerous inſtanc r 
Virgil; and, perhaps, e natural paſſages are 
oy 5 leaſt pleaſing of their works. It is often 
the ſame in hiſtory, where the repreſentation of 
common, or eyen domeſtic things, in clear. plain, 
and natural words, are frequently found to make 
the livelieſt impreſſion on the reader. 

The queſtion is, how far a poet, in E 
deſcription or image of an action, can attach him- 
ſelf to little circumſtances, without vulgarity or 
tifling ? what particulars are proper, enliven 
the image ; or what are impertinent, and clog it ? 
In this matter painting is to be conſulted, and the 
whole regard had to thoſe circumſtances which 
contribute to form a full, and yet not a confuſed, 
idea of a thing. 

Epithets are of a vaſt ſervice to this effect, and 
the right uſe of theſe is often the only expedient 
to render the narration — 

The great point of judgment is to diſtinguiſh 
when ſpeak fimply, and when figuratively : but 
whenever the poet is obliged by the nature of his 
ſubje& to deſcend to the lower manner of writing, 
an elevated ſtyle would be affected, and therefore 
ridiculous; and the more he was forced upon 
figures and metaphors to avoid that lowneſs, the 
mors the image would be broken, and conſequent- 
ly obſcure. . 

One may add, that the uſe of the grand ſtyle 
on little ſubjects, is not only ludicrous, but a ſort | 
of tranſgreſſion againſt the rules of proportion and 
— it is ufing a vaſt force to lift a fea- 

r 


I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be 
found a juſt obſervation, that the low actions of 
life cannot be put into a figurative ſtyle, without 
being ridiculous, but things natural can. Meta- 
Phors raiſe the latter into dignity, as we ſee in 
the Georgics: but throw the former into ridicule, 
as in the Lutrin. I think this may very well be 
accounted for: laughter implies cenſure ; inani- 
mate and irrational beings are not objects of cen- 
ſure; therefore they may be elevated as much as 
you pleaſe, and no ridicule follow : but when ra- 
tional beings are repreſented above their real cha- 
racter, it becomes ridiculous in art, becauſe it is 
vicious in morality. The bees in Virgil, were 
they rational beings, would be ridiculous, by hav- 
ing their actions and manners repreſented on a 


level with creatures io ſuperior as men; ſince it 


; 


x * 


would imply folly or pride, which are the proper 
keyg je rar 4 (=; 9 By 

The uſe of pompous expreſſion, for low actions 
or thoughts, is the true ſublime of Don Quixote. 
How far unfit it is for Epic Poetry, appears in its 
being the perfection of the moek Epic. It is 
far from being the ſublime of Tragedy, that it 
the cauſe of all bombaſt: when poets, inſtead of 
being (as they imagine) conſtantl K 
— a pai — an 
that continued ſwell of language (which runs in- 
diſcriminately even through their loweſt charac- 
ters, and rattles like ſome mightineſs of meani 
in the mot indiflerent ſnbjedls) is of « place with 
that perpetual elevation of tone which the play- 
ers have learned from it and which is not i 
but vociferating. | 

There is till more reaſon for a variation of ſtyle 
in Epic poetry than in tragic, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween that r Gods proper to the 
Muſe who ſin is inſpir'd; and that of men, 
who are int ed ſpeaking only according to na- 
ture. Further, there ought to be 2. difference of 
ſtyle abſerved in the ſpeeches of human perſons, 


and thoſe of Deities ; and again, in thoſe which 


may be called ſet harangues, or orations, and thoſe 
which are only converſationor dialogue. Homer has 
more of the latter than any other t: what 
Virgil does by two or three words of narration, 
Homer ſtill performs by ſpeeches : not only re- 
plies, but even rejoinders are frequent in him, a 


2 almoſt unknown to Virgil. This renders 


is more animated, but leſs grave and ma- 
jeſtic ; and conſequently neceſſitates the frequent 
uſe of a lower ſtyle. The writers of Tra lie 
under the ſame neceſſity, if they would copy na- 
ture; whereas that painted => poetical dicti 
which they perpetually uſe, would be impr 
even in orations deſigned to move with all the 
arts of rhetoric : this is plain from the practice of 
Demoſthenes and Cicero; and Virgil in thoſe of 
Drances and Turnus gives an eminent e * 
how far removed the ſtyle of them ought to be 
from ſuch an exceſs of figures and ornaments; 


| which indeed fits only that r guage of the Gods 


we have been ſpeaking of, or 
der inſpiration. 
To read 


of a Muſe un- 


a whole work in this ſtrain, is 
like travelling all along the ridge of a hill ; which 
is not half ſo agreeable as ſometimes gradually to 
riſe, and ſometimes gently to deſcend, as the way 
leads, and as the end of the journey directs. 

Indeed, the true reaſon that ſo 2 poets have 
imitated Homer in theſe lower parts, has been the 
extreme difficulty of preſerving that mixture of 
eaſe and dignity eſſential to them. For it is as 
hard for an Epic poem to ſtoop to the narrative . 
with ſucceſs, as for a prince to deſcend to be fa- 
miliar, without diminution fo his greatneſs. 

The ſublime ſtyle is more eaſily counterfeited - 
than the natural; ſomething, that paſſes for it, or 
ſounds like it, is common in all falſe writers: but 
nature, purity, perſpicuity, and ſunplicity, never 
walk in the clouds; they are obvious to all capa- 
cities; and where they are not evident, they do 
not exiſt, | | 
The moſt plain narration not only admits of 


A 


tion of all ordinary readers. 


© Homer, in his loweſt narrations or ſpeeches, is 


ever euſy, flowing, copious, clear and harmonious. 
5 1 in aſſembling the 
Sumbler, than the greater, thoughts and images; 
nor leſs judgment, in proportioning the ſtyle and 
the verſification to theſe, than to the other. Let 
it be remembered, that the ſame genius that ſoar. 
ed the higheſt, and from whom the greateſt mo- 
dels of tlie fublime are divided, was alſo he who | 
ſKooped the loweſt, and gave to the ſimple narra- 
tive its utmoſt perfection. Which of theſe was | 
the harder taſæ to Homer himſelf I cannot pre- 
tend to determine: but to his tranſlator I ean af- 
Fm (however unequal all his imitations muſt be) 


He ſhows not 


that of the latter has been more difficult. 


woe ver expects here the ſame pomp of verſe, | 
and the ſame ornaments of diction, as in the Iliad, | 
he will, and he ought to be diſappointed. Were 
the original otherwiſe, it had been an offence a- | 
gainſt nature; and were the tranſlation ſo, it were 
offence againſt Homer, which is the ſame thing. | 
the former of the tenth and eleventh books, and 


harmony in the Greek language 


pport the narration. 
But T muſt alſo obſerve, that this is an advantage 


| ed 
out — * if the 


cal and uncommon than thoſe of a dead one, 


this only circumſtance, of being in every man's 
month. I may add to this another diſadvantage 
to a tranſlator, from a different cauſe : Homer 


ſeems to have taken er the character of an 
Hiſtorian, antiquary, divine, and profeſſor of arts 
and ſciences, as well as a poet. In one or other 
of theſe characters he deſcends into many particu- 
larities, which as a poet only, perhaps he would 
have avoided. All theſe ought to be preſeryed 


| by a faithful tranſlator, who in ſome meaiure takes 


the place of Homer; and all that can be expe. 
ed from him, is to make them as poetical as the 


ſubject will bear. -Manyartstherefore, are requiſite 


to ſupply theſe diſadvantages, in order to dignify 
and ſolemnize thoſe plainer parts, which hardly 
admit of any poetical ornaments. 

Some uſe has been made to this end of the ſtyle 
of Milton. _ A juſt and moderate mixture of old 
words may have an effect, like the working of old 
abbey ſtones into a building, which I have ſome- 
times ſeen, to give a kind of venerable air, and 
— not deſtroy the neatneſs, elegance, and equa- 

, requiſite to a new work; I mean, without 
rendering it too unfamiliar, or remote from the 


| — purity of writing, or from that eaſe and 


which ought always to accompany 
narration or dialogue. In reading a ſtyle judici- 
ouſly antiquated, one finds a pleaſure not unlike 
chat of travelling on an old Roman way: but 


upon the language fince Homer's time: 
* : From vulgarity by being 
and if the words we could find in any 
Preſent language were equally ſonorous or muſical | neſs | 
in themſelves, they would ſtill appear leſs poeti- | ſuch tranſpofition and forced conſtructions that 
from | the very ſenſe is not to be diſcovered without 4 
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and of harmony (which are all the quali- 

ties of ſtyle), but it requires every one of them to 

render it pleaſing. On the contrary, whatever 

— — ſhare of the ſublime, may paſs, not- 
withſtanding auy deſects in the reſt ; nay, ſome- 

Limes without any of them, and gain the admira- 


then the road muſt be us good, as the way is us, 
cient, the ſtyle muſt be ſuch in which we my 
evenly fs re Ben being put to ſhort ſtop 
by fadden abruptneſſes, or puzzled by 


furrows and ftum pg blocks: and let our loye 
to antiquity be ever b grept, x fins ruin is ons 
thing, and a heap of rubbiſh another. The ini. 
tators of Milton, like moſt other imitators,” an 
not copies but caricaturas of thejr original; 

are a hundred times more obſolete and cramp thay 
he, and equally ſo in all 28 : ng wag it ſhould 
have been obſerved of Milton, that he is not la. 
viſh of his exotic words and phraſes every where 
alike, but employs them much more where the 
ſubject is marvellons, vaſt, and ftrarige, as in the 
ſcenes of heaven, hell, chaos, &c. than where it 
is turned to the natural and agreeable, as in the 
pictures of paradiſe, the loves of our firlt parent, 
entertainments of angels, and the like. In pene. 
ral, this unuſual ſtyle better ſerves to awaken our 
ideas in the deſcriptions, and in the imaging and 
pictureſque parts, than it agrees with the ter 
ſort of narrations, the character of which, is fim. 
plicity and purity. Milton has ſeyeral of the lat. 


ter, where we find not an antiquated, affected, r 


uncouth word, for ſome hundred lines together; 
as in his fifth book, the latter part of the eighth, 


in the narration of Michael in the twelfth, 1 


| wonder indeed, that he, who ventured (contrary 
to the practice of all other epic poets) to imitate * 
al. 


Homer's, lowneſſes in the narrative, ſhould not 

ſo have copied his plainneſs and perſpicuity inthe 
dramatic parts: fince in his ſpeeches (where clear 
neſs aboye all is neceflary) there is frequently 


ſecodd or third reading: and in this certainly he 
ought to be no. Fry | | 
o preſerve the true character of Homer's ſtyle 
in the preſent tranſlation, great pains have been 
taken to be eaſy and natural. The chief merit! 
can pretend to, is, not to have been carried into a 
more, plauſible and figurative manner of writing, 
which wol d better have pleaſed all readers, but 
the judicious ones. My errors had been fewer, 
had each of thoſe gentlemen who joined with me, 
ſhown as mich of the ſeverity of a friend to me, 
as I did to them, in a ſtrict animadverſion and 
correction. What aſſiſtance I received from them, 
was made known in general to the public in the 
original als for this work, and the particu- 
lars are ſpecified at the concluſion of it ; to which 
I muſt add (to be punctually juſt) ſome part of 
the tenth and fifteenth books. The reader will 
now be too good a judge, how much the greater 
part of it, and conſequently of its faults, is charge- 
able upon me alone. But this I can with integri- 
ty affirm, that I have beſtowed as much time and 
ains upon the whole, as were conſiſtent with the 
indiſpenſable duties and cares of life, and with 
that wretched ſtate of health which God has been 
pleaſed to make my portion. At leaſt, it is a plea- 


fure to me to reflect, that I have introduced into 
our language this other work of the greateſt and 
moſt ancient of poets, with ſome Eignity ; and! 


turnings and tranſpoſitions. No man delights 
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with as Little diſadvantage as the Iliad. | loaded him, and from which even Madam Daciers 
after the ummerited ſucceſs of that tranſ- | tranſlation of the Iliad could not preſerve him. 
lation, any one will wonder why I would enter-.| How unhappy was it for me, that the know. 
prize the Odyſſey, 1 think it 'fufficient to fay, | ledge of our ifland-tongue was as neceſſary to Ma. 
bat Homer bimielf.did the ſame, or the world | dam/Dacier in my caſe, as the knowledge of Cireek. 
would never have ſeen it. was to Monſieur de la Motte in that of our 


what they 


| roverſy relating 

tobe indulged if I make uſe of this laſt opportunt I may ſay with modeſty, that ſhe knew leſs of 
yy to ſay a ew words about ſome refleftions which | my true ſenſe from that faulty tranſlation of part 
the late Madam Dacier beſtowed on the firſt part | of my preface, than thoſe blind cenſurers might 
Any preſace to the Iliad, and which ſhe pub- | have known of Homer's even from the tranſlation 
liked at the end of her tranſlation of that poem l. || of La Valterie, which preceded her own. 
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Jo write gravehy an anſwer to them, would be It pleaſed me, however, to find, that her objec- 
o much for the reſlections; and to ſay nothing | | tions were not levelled at the general i 
anceruing them, would be too little for the au- or at any eſſentials of my preface, but only at a 
thor, It is owing to the induſtry of that learned || few particular expreſſions. She propoſed little 
lay, that — neighboars are become ac- ||.more than (to uſe her own phraſe) to combat two 
quanted with many of Homer's beauties, which | or three ſimilies; and I hope that to combat a 
nere hidden from thern before in Greek and in Euſ- || ſimile is no more than to fight with a ſhadow, 
tukius. She challenges on this account 'a/parti- | ſince a fimile is no better than the ſhadow of a 
culzr regard from all the admirers of that great argument. | * | : 
yet; and I hope that 1 ſhall be thought, as 1] She lays much weight were I laid but little, 
nean, to pa y ſome part of this debt to her memo and examines with more ſcrupuloſity than I writ, 
uin what I am now writing. or than pehaps the matter requires. 4 

Had theſe reſlections fallen from the pen of an] Theſe unlucky ſimiles taken by themſelves may 
edncy critic, I ſhould not have apprehended || perhaps render my meaning equivocal to an igno- 
weir et, and ſhould therefore have been filent || rant tranſlator ; or there may have fallen from my 
concerming them: but fince they are Madam || pen ſome expreflions, which, taken by themſelves 
Drcier's, I imagine that they muſt be of weight; | likewiſe, may to the ſame perſon- have the ſame 
al in a caſe "where I think her reaſoning very | effeft. But if the trauſlator had been maſter of - 
bad, Ire ſpect her authority. | | | our tongue, the il tenor of my — 

I have fought under Madam Dacier's banner, || that which precedes, and that which the 
md have waged war in defence of the divine Ho- paſſages objected to, would have fufficiently de- 
ner — all the heritics of the age. And yet termined him as to the preciſe meaning of them: 
itis Madam Dacier who accuſes me, and who ac- | and if Madam Dacier had taken up her pen a lit- 
culesme of nothing lefs than betraying our com- | tle more leiſurely, or had employed it with more 
mon cauſe. She affirms that the moſt declared |-temper, ſhe would not have anſwered paraphraſes 
enemies of this author, have never ſaid any thing | of her own, which even the tranſlation will not 
mank him more injurious or more unjuſt than I. | juftify, and which ſay, more than once, the very b 
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Wharmuſt the world think of me, after ſuch a þ contrary to what I have ſaid in the 
julment paſſed by ſo great a critic ; the world, | ſelves. 
who decides ſo often, and who examines ſo fel- | If any perſon has curiofity- enough to read the 
4m; the world, who even in matters of litera- | whole paragraphs in my preface, or ſome mangled 
tue is almoſt always the Nave of authority? Who! parts of which theſe reſlections are made, he will 
vill ſuſpect that ſo much learning ſlivuld miſtake, | eafily diſcern that I am as orthodox as Madam 
that fo much accuracy ſhould be miſled, or that | Dacier herſelf in thoſe very articles on which ſhe 
v much candour ſhould be biaſſed? treats me like an heretic :| he will eaſily ſee that 
All this however has happened; and Madam all the difference between us conſiſts in this, that 
Dicier'scritiſeims on my preface flow from the very | 1 offer opinions, and ſhe delivers docttines; that 
une error, from which ſo many falſe criticiſms of þ my imagination repreſents Hamer as the greateſt 
er countrymen upon Hemer have flowed, and | of human poets, whereas in hers he was exalted 
"lick he has ſo juſtly and fo ſeverely reproved; above humanity ; infallibility and impeceability 
Inean, the error of depending on injuriousand un« þ were two of his attributes. Fhere was therefore 
Kiulful tranſlations. no need of defending Homer againſt me, who (if 
An indifferent tranſtation may be of ſome uſe, | I miſtake-not) had carried-my admiration of him 
ud-a good one will be of a-great deal. But I f as far as it can be carried, without giving a real 
link that no tranſlation ought to be the ground | occaſion of writing in his defence. © 
« criticiſm, becauſe no man ought to be con- | Aſter anſwering my harmleſs ſimiles, e pro- 
ended upen another man's explanation of his f ceeds to a matter which does not ſo much 
Waning : could Homer have had the honour of | the honour of Homer, as that of the times he lived 
Wplaining his, before that auguſt tribunal where | in; and here I muſt confeſs ſhe does -not-wholly 
wowed de la Motte preſides, I make no doubt f miſtake my meaning, but I think ſhe miſtakes the 
it he had eſcaped many of thoſe ſevere animad- | ſtate of the queſtion. * She had faid, the manners 
ſi{us with which ſome French authors have | of thoſe times were ſo: much the better, the leſs 
second edition, a Paris, 2719. | | they-were like outs. I thought this required a 
: a | 3 . 
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| little q In. I confefſed-that in my opinion 
the world was mended in ſome points, ſuch as the 
cuſtom of putting whole nations te the ſword, con- 
_ demning kings and their families to perpetual ſla- 
very, and a few others. Madam Dacier judges 
-otherwiſe in this; but 2s to the ref, particularly 
in preferring the ſimplicity of the ancient world 
to the luxury of ours, which is the main point 


contended for, ſhe owns we agree. This I thought 


was well; but I am ſo unfortunate that this too 
is taken amiſs, and called adopting or (if you will) 
- Kealing her ſentiment. The truth is, ſhe might 
Have ſaid her words, for I uſed them on purpoſe, 
being then profefſedly citing from her: though I 
might have done the ſame without i ing that 
compliment, for they are alſo to be found in Eu- 
Nathius, and the ſentiment I believe is that of all 
mankind. I cannot really tell what to ſay to this 
whole remark ; only that in the firſt part of it, 
Madam Dacier is diſpleaſed that I do net agree 
with her; and in the laſt that I do: but this is a 
'temper which every polite man ſhould overlook 


in a lady. | Fo 
ingratitude, ſhe reſolves to ex- 


To puniſh my 
. poſe my blunders, and ſelects two which I ſuppoſe 


are the moſt flagrant, out of the many for which 
the could have chaſtiſed me. It happens that the 
Airſt of theſe is in part the tranſlator's, and in part 
her own, without any ſhare of mine: ſhe quotes 
the end of a ſentence, and he puts in French what 
I never wrote in Engliſh : * Homer (I ſaid) open- 
ed a new and boundleſs walk for his imagina- 
„tion, and created a world for himſelf in the in- 


% vention of fable; which he tranſlates, Homere 


crea pour ſon uſage un monde mouvant, en in- 
ventant la fable. 

Madam Dacier juſtly wonders at this nonſenſe 
in me; and I, in the tranſlator. As to what I 
meint by Homer's invention of fable, it is after- 
wards particularly diſtinguiſhed from that exten- 
five ſenſe in which ſhe took it, by theſe words : 
* If Homer was not the firſt who introduced the 
„ Deities (as Herodotus imagines) into the reli- 
« gion of Greece, he ſeems the firſt who brought 
them into a ſyſtem of machinery for poetry.” 

The other blunder ſhe accuſes me of is, the 
miſtaking a paſſage in Ariſtotle, and ſhe is pleaſ- 
ed to ſend me back to this philoſopher's treatiſe 
of Poetry, and to ber preface on the Odyfley, for 
my better inſtruction. Now, though I am ſauey 


enough to think that one may ſometimes differ 


from Ariſtotle without blundering, and though I 
am ſure one may ſometimes fall into an error by 

ing him ſervilely; yet I own, that to quote 

any author for what he never ſaid, is a blunder ; 
(bot, by the way, to correct an author for what 
never ſaid, is ſomewhat worſe than a blunder.) 
My words were theſe: © As there is a greater 
variety of characters in the Hiad than in any 
other poem, ſo there is of ſpeeches. Every thing 
in it has manners, as Ariſtotle expreſſes it; that 
is, every thing is acted or ſpoken: very little 
*. paſſes in narration.” She juſtly ſays, that 
a — thing which is acted or ſpoken, has not 
* neceflarily manners merely becauſe it is acted 
* or ſpoken.” Agreed: but I would aſk the 
queſtion, whether any thing can have manners 


_PoPE'Ss HOMER, 


which is neither acted rior fpoken? If not. 
the whole Ihad being almoſt ſpent — 
action, almoſt every thing in it has 
ſince Homer has been proved before, in a long . 
ragraph of the preface; to have excelled in dum. 
ing characters and painting manners, and indey 
his whole pbem is one continued occaſion of hop. 
ing this bright part of his talent. 
Io ſpeak fairly, it is impoflible ſhe could tf 
even the tranſlation, and take my ſenſe fo 
as —— er I was firſt tranſlated 
norantly, partially. My e 
indeed was not quite exact; it ſhould —— 
„Every thing has manners as Ariſtotle ly 
them.“ But ſuch a fault methinks might ban 
been ſpared, fince if one was to look with that di. 
| poſition ſhe diſcovers towards me; even on he 
own excellent writings; one might find ſome ni, 
takes which no context can redreſs; as when 
ſhe makes Euſtathius call Cratiſthenes the Phliz. 
fian,. Calliſthenes the Phyſician f. What tri. 
umph might ſome flips of this ſort have afforied 
— n . TE from which 
was only y their ignorance! 
How-unlucky had it been, when the infulte Mr, 
de la Motte for omitting a material paſſage in 
the || ſpeech of Helen to Hector, Iliad vi. if ſome 
champion for. the moderns had by chance under. 
ſtood ſo much Greek, as to whiſper him, that 
there was no ſuch paſſage in Homer? 

Our concern, zeal; and even jealouſy, for our 
great author's honour, were mutual; our endes- 
vours to advance it were equal; and I haves 
often trembled for it in her hands, as ſhe coull 
in mine. It was one of the many reafons I had 
to wiſh the longer life of this lady, that I mit 
certainly have regained her opinion, in ſpite 
of all miſrepreſenting tranſlators whatever, [ 
_ * — have „ it * any other terms 
than being appraved as t. if not as ate, 
an admirer of Homer A berfell ae 
the firſt condition of her favour and frienuſip; 
otherwiſe not one's taſte alone, but one's moral 
ty had been corrupted, nor would any man's re 
ligion have been ſuſpected, whe did not impli 
citly believe in an author whoſe doctrine is b 
conformable” to Holy Scripture, However, 2 
different people have different ways of expreſing 
their belief, ſome purely by public and genen 
acts of worſhip, others by a reverend ſort of rei- 
ſoning and inquiry about the grounds of it; it i 
the ſame in admiration, ſome prove it by excl. 
mations, others by reſpect. I have obſerved 
that the loudeſt huzzas given to a great man in 
triumph, proceed not from his friends, but the 
rabble; and as I have fancied it the ſame with 
the rabble of critics, a defire to be diftinguilbel 
from them has turned me to the more moderate, 
and, I hope, more rational method. Though! 
am a poet, I would not be an enthuſiaſt; ant 
though I am an Engliſhman, I would not be fu- 
riouſly of a party. I am far from thinking uy 
ſelf that genius, upon whom, at the end of theſe 
remarks, Madam Dacier congratulates my coun 
| try: one capable of. © correcting Homer, 2 


| 


+ Dacier Remarques ſur le 4me livre de YOdvT. p. 4% 
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\fince our nation has one happineſs 


© conſequently of reforming mankind, and a- 
« mending op pn gg One -_—_ 
Britain this ought to have 
1 2 
have preferred it to her that, as 
nuch as we abound in other miſerable miſſ 
ſets, we have at 2 — 
of Homer. We ſtedfaſtly and unanimouſly be- 
lere both his poem, and our conſtitution, to be 
the beſt that human wit invented: that the 
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ans.» ned 0000s amendment than 
ld a> they oth are) we dep 


the other; and 
any French or lſhman whatever, who ſhall 
ume to retre to innovate, or to make the 


aft alteration in either. Far, therefore, from the 
genius for which Madam Dacier miſtook me, my 
whole deſire is but to — — 
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Or all the great writeis of athquity, no one was 
> more honoured and admired while living, as 
ew have obtained à larger 2 of 
fame after death, than Pindar. Pauſanias tells 
us, that the character of Poet was really and truly 
tonſecrated in his perſon, by the God of poets 
kinſelf (a), who was pleaſed by an expreſs oracle 
v order the inhabitants of Delphi to ſet apart for 
Pindar one half of tht firſt-fruit offerings brought 
by the religious to his ſhrine; and to allow him 
z place in his temple ; where in an iron chair he 
ws uſed to fit and ſimg his hymns, in honour of 
that God. This chair was remaining in the time 
of (5) Pauſi anias (ſeveral hundred years after) to 
whom it was ſhown as a relic not unworthy the 
lanctity and magnificence of that holy place. 
Pan (c) likewiſe, another Muſical Divinity, is re- 
ported to have (kipped and jumped for joy, while 
the Nymphs were dancing in honour of the birth 
of this Prince of Lyric Poetry; and to have been 
iterwards fo much delighted with bis compoli- 
tions, as to have ſung his Odes in the hearing 
even of the poet himſelf (d). Unhappily for us, and 
indeed for Pindar, thoſe parts of his works, which 
procured him theſe extraordinary teſtimonies from 
the Gods (or from mortals rather, who by the 
invention of theſe fables meant only to expreſs 
the high opinion they entertained of this great 
poet) are all loſt : I mean his hymns to the ſeve- 
ul Deities of the Heathen World. And even of 
thoſe writings, to which his leſs extravagant, but 
more ſerious and more laſting glory is owing, on- 
ly the leaſt, and, according to ſome people, the 
worlt part is now remaining. Theſe are his Odes 
inſcribed to the Conquerors in the Four ſacred 
Games of Greece. By theſe Odes therefore are 
we now left to judge of the merit of Pindar, as 
they are the ouly living evidences of his cha- 


racer, 

Among the moderns (e) thoſe men of learnin 
of the trueſt taſte and judgment, who have re 
and conſidered the writings of this Author in their 
criginal language, have all agreed to confirm the 
great character given of him by the Ancients. 
And to ſuch who are ſtill able to examine Pindar 
himſelf, I ſhall leave him to ſtand or fall by his 
own merit ; only beſpeaking their candour in my 
own behalf, if they ſhould think it worth their 
while to peruſe the following tranſlations of ſome 
of his Odes : which I here offer chiefly to the En- 
gliſh reader, to whom alone I defire to addreſs a 
few conſiderations, in order to prepare him to 

(a) Pauf. in Tauſ. in Phone, 


(e) Philoſtratus in Icon. put, in Numa, 
See Abbe Fraguier's character of v indar, printed in 


le) 
M3 vel, al Memoire de l' Academie Royale, e 
Veuner's life of Finer, is the Lives of the Greek Toe 


* verſes and rhymes. And Ia 


form a ri judgment, and indeed to have 
reliſh of the compoſitions of this great — N 
who, — muſt needs appear before 
him under _ diſadvanta 

To begin with removin prejudices againſt 
this — that have — from certain writ- 
ings known by the name of Pindaric Odes; I 
muſt infiſt that very few, which I remember to 
have read under that title, not excepting evew 
thoſe written by the admired Mr. Cowley, whoſe 
wit and fire firſt brought them into repatation, 
have the leaſt reſemblance to the manner of the 
author, whom they pretend to imitate, and front 
whom they derive their name; or, if any, it is 
ſuch a reſemblance only as is exprefſed by the 
Italian word caricatura, a monſtrous and diftorts 
ed likeneſs. This obſervation has been already 
made by Mr. Congreve in his preface (/) to two 
admirable Odes, written profefſedly in imitation 
of Pindar; and I may add, ſo much in his true 
manner and ſpirit, that he ought by all means ts 
be excepted out of the number of thoſe who have 
brought this author into diſcredit by pretending 
to reſemble him. ' 

Neither has Mr. Cowley, though be drew from 
the life, given a much truer picture of Pindas in 
the Tranſlations he made of two of his Odes. I 
ſay not this to detract from Mr. Cowley, whoſe 


genius, perhaps, was not inferior to that of Pindar 


himſelf, or either of thoſe other two great poets, 
Horace and Virgil, whofe names have been be- 
ſtowed upon him, but chiefly to apologiſe for my 
having ventured to tranſlate the ſame Odes ; and 
to prepare the reader for the wide difference hs 
will tind between many parts of bis 'Tranilations 

Mr. Cowley and his imitators {for all the Pin- 
daric writers fince his time bave only mimicked 
him, while they fancied they were imitating Pin- 
dar) have fallen themſelves, and by their exam- 
ples have led the world, into two miſtakes with 
regard —— 3 of Pindar: both which 
are pointed out by Mr. Congreve in the preface 
above mentioned, and in the ti ing words : 

© The character of theſe late Pindarics is & 
“bundle of rambling incoherent thoughts, ex- 
«+ prefſed in a like parcel of irregular ſtanzas, 
* which alſo conſiſt of ſuch another complication 
« of difproportioned, uncertain, and perpleted. 


al to any read- 

er, if this is not the condition in which theſe 
* titular Odes appeared. 

On the contrary (adds he) there is nothing 

* more than the Odes of Pindar, both as 

to the exact obſervation of the meaſures and 

numbers of his ſtanzas and verſes, and the per- 


O Tn, a 


„ 1 e 
4 pound coherence of his thoughts : for thou 
« his digreſſions are frequent, 42 50 — 
fuüdden, yet is there ever ſome ſecret connec- 
tion, which, though not always appearing to 
« the eye; never fails to communicate itſelf to 
the underſtanding of the reader.” 
Upon theſe two points, namely, the regularity 
- of meaſure in Pindar's Odes, and the connection 
of his thoughts, I ſhall beg leave to make a few 
Theſe Odes were all coqpoſed to be ſung by 
a Chorus, either at the entertainments given by 
the Conquerors (to whom they were inſcribed) 
or their triends, on account of their victories, or 
nat the ſolemn ſacrifices made to the Gods upon 
thoſe occafions. They conſiſt generally of three 
ſtanzus, of which the following account was com- 
municated to me by a learned and ingenious 


- 4; Beſides what is ſaid of the Greek Ode in the 
* Scholiaſt upon Pindar, I find (ſays he) the fol- 
* lowing paſſage in the Scholia on Hephæſtion; 
it is the very laſt paragraph of thoſe Scholia.” 
The paſſage cited by him is in Greek, inſtead 
et I ſhall inſert the Tranſlation of it in 
© Tow muſt" know that the Ancients (in their 
Oder) framed two larger ſtanzas, an one leis; 
the firſt of the larger ſt anzas they called Strophé, 
Anging it on their f:ftivals at the altars of the 
Gods, and dancing at the ſame time. The ſecond 
tbey called Antiſtrophé, in which they inverted 
the dance. The leſſer flanza was named the 
Epode, which they ſung tanding ſtill. The Stro- 
— ſay; denoted the motion of the higher 
, the Antiſtrophe that of the Planets, the 
Epode the fixed ſtation and repoſe of the Earth. 
From this paſſage, it appears evident that 
< theſe Odes were accompanied with dancing; 


and that they danced one way while the Stro- 


I phe was ſinging, and then danced back again 
while the Antiſtrophé was ſung : Which ſhows 
* why thoſe two Parts conſiſted of the ſame length 
and meafore ; then, when the Dancers were re- 
turned to the place whence they ſet out, before 
they renewed the dance, they ſtood ſtill while 
the Epode was ſung. a 1 
. * Tf the-ſame perſons both danced and ſung. 
+ when we conſider how much breath is required 
< for a full Song, perhaps one may incline to think, 
* that the Strophé and Antiſtrophé partook ſome- 
* thing of the Recitative manner, and that the 
4 Epode was the more complete Air. 
There is a paſſage in the ancient gramma- 
* rian, Marius Victorinus, which is much to the 
*. ſame Purpoſe as tbis above, though he does 
not diſtinctly ſpeak of dancing. e paſſage 


« is this: 


4 


Fleraque Lyricorum carminum, que verſu, 


coliſque & commatibus componuntur, ex Stro- 
„ phe, Antiſtrophé, & Epodo, ut Græei appel- 
* lant, ordinata ſubſiſtunt. Quorum ratio talis 
* eſt. Antiqui Deorum landes earminibus com- 
* prehenſas, circum aras eorum euntes canebant. 
Cujus primum ambitum, quem ingrediebantur 
ex parte dextra, Strophen vocabant; re verſionem 
autem fin 


4 poſed an older author, is full 
eries. Marius Victotinus has another ſcheme 


| ſures. 
are of the firſt kind. 


ſiriſtroſum factam, completo priore orbe, 
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« Antiſtrophen appellabant. Deinde in con- 
* ſpectu Deorum ſoliti conſiſtere cantici, reliqu 
« conſequebantur, appellantes id Epadon. 
The writers I have quoted ſpeak only d 
« Odes, ſung in the temples : but Demetrius 
* Triglinius upon the meaſures of Sophocles, (ay; 
« the ſame thing upon the Odes of the Tragic 
Chorus. | 
What the Scholiaſt upon Hephæſtion, cited 
above, adds about the Heavenly Motions, &c, 
ig alld faid by Victorinus, and by Demetrius 
„ Triclinius, and likewiſe by the Scholiaſt on 
« Pindar. Yet I conſider this in no other light 
* than 1 do the fantaſtical conceits with which 
the writers on Muſic abound. Ptolemy, out 
of his three Books of Harmonics, employs one 
«* almoſt entirely upon comparing the principles 
of Muſic with the motiong of the Planets, the 
*« faculties of the mind, and other ſuch ridiculow 
* imaginations. And Ariſtides CI 
of the (ame fool. 


* aifo, viz. that the dancing forwards and back. 
+ wards was invented by Theſeus, in memory of 
the labyrinth out of which he eſcaped. But 
all this is taking much unneceſſary pains to ac. 
count why, when Dancers have gone as far u 
they can one way, they ſhould return back 4. 
„gain; or at leaſt not dance in the ſame circle 
till they are giddy.” 

Such was the ſtructure of the Greek Ode, in 
which the Strophe and the Antiſtrophé, i. e. the 
firſt and ſecond ftanzas, contained always the 
ſame number and the ſame kind of verſes. The 
Epode was of a different length and meaſure; 
and if the Ode ran out into any length, it wa 
always divided into Triplets of ftanzas, the tus 


firſt being conſtantly of the ſame length and mea- 


ſure, and all the Epodes in like manner corre. 


ſponding exactly with each other: from all which 


the regularity of this kind of compoſitions is ſuſ- 
feiently wn foe There are indeed ſome Odes, 
which conſiſt of Strophes, and Antiſtrophes with. 
out any E and others which are made up 
of Strophes only, of different- lengths and met- 
But the greateſt number of Pindar's Odes 


I have in the tranſlation retained the names of 
Strophe and Antitrophe, on purpoſe to imprint 
the more ſtrongly on the mind 'of the Engliſh 


reader, the exact regularity obſerved by Pindar 


in the ſtructure of his Odes; and have even fol. 
lowed his example in one, which in the origins} 
conſiſts only of two Strophès. 1 

Another charge againſt Pindar relates to the 
ſuppoſed wildneſs of his imagination, his extra- 
vagant digreſſions and ſudden tranfitions, which 


leads me to conſider the ſecond point, viz. the 


connection of his thoughts. Upon which I ſhall 
ſay but little in this place, having endeavoured 
to point out the connection, and account for many 
of the digreſtont, in my Arguments and Notes 
to the ſeveral Odes which I have tranſlated. 
Here, therefore, I ſhall only obſerve in general, 


that whoever imagines the wi&ories and praiſes 


of the Conquerors are the proper ſubjedi oi the 
Odes inſcribed to them, will nd himſe 


H miſtaken. 
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Theſe vidurie+ indeed gave occaſion to theſe ſongs 
of triamph, and are therefore conſtantly taken 
notice of by the Poet, as are alſo any particular 
ind remarkable circumſtances relating to them, 
r to the lives and charactets of the Conquerors 
themſelves : but, as ſuch ,circumſtances could 
rarely furniſh out matter ſufficient for an Ode of 
ity length, ſo would it have been an indecency 
known to the civil equality and freedom, as 
well as to the ſimplicity of the age in which Pin- 
dar lived, to have filled à poem intended to be 
ung in public, and even at the altars of the 

with the praiſes of one man only; who, 
defides, was often vo otherwiſe conſiderable, but 
vs the victory which gave occaſion to the Ode 
had made him. For theſe reaſons, the Poet, in 
order to give his poem its due extent, was oblig- 
d to have recourſe to other circumſtances, ariſing 
either from the family or country ef the Con- 
queror, from the Games in which he had come 
of vitorions, or from the particular deities who 
had any relation to the occaſion, or in whoſe tem- 
ples the Ode was intended to be ſung: All theſe, 
ind many other particulars; which the reading 
the Odes of Pindar may ſuggeſt to an attentive 
obſerver, gave hints to the Poet, and led him in- 
to thoſe frequent digreſſions. and quick tranſit ions, 
which it is no wonder ſhould appear to us at-this 
diſtance of time and place both extravagant and 
unaccountable. 

Upon the whole, I am perſuaded that whoever 
will conſider the Odes of Pindar with regard to 
the manners and cuſtoms of the age in which 
they were written, the occaſions which gave birth 
to them, and the places in which they were in- 
tended to be recited, will find little reaſon to 
tenſure Pindar for want of order and 2 
in the plans of his compoſitions. On con- 
try, perhaps, he will be inclined to admire him, 
for raifing ſo many beauties from ſuch trivial hints, 
and for kindling, as he ſometimes does, ſo great 
2 from a ſingle ſperk, and with ſo little 


Thete is ſtill another prejudice againſt Pindar, 
which may ariſe in the minds of thoſe people who 
ue not thoroughly acquainted with ancient hiſ- 
tory, and who may therefore be apt to thiok 
neanly of Odes, inſcribed to a ſet of conquerors, 
whom poſſibly they may look upon only as fo 
many prize-fighters and jockeys. To obviate 
this prejudice, I have pretixed to my tranſlation 
of Pindar's Odes a Difſertation () on the Olym- 
pic Games: in which the reader will ſee what 
kind of perſons theſe Conquerors were, and what 
vas the nature of thoſe famous Games; of which 
every one, who has but juſt looked into the hiſto- 
ty of Greece, muſt know enough to deſire to be 
better acquainted with them. The collection is 
4 full as I have been able to make it, aſſiſted by 
the labours of a learned Frenchman, Pierre de 
Faur, who, in his Book intituled Agoniſticon, 
bath gathered almoſt every thing that is men- 
tioned in any of the Greek or Latin writers re- 
ling to the Grecian, games; which he has 


(x) For 
e e aeruc 


[1045 reader to 


| 9s 
thrown together in no very clear order; as is 
obſerved by his coun Monſ. Burette, who 
hath written ſeveral pieces on the ſubject of the 
Gymnaſtic Exerciſes, inſerted in the Second Vo- 
lume of Memoires de l' Academie Royale, &c. 
printed at Amſterdam, 1919. In this diſſertation 
I have endeavoured to give a complete biſtory of 
the Olympic Games: of which kind there is not, 
that I know of, any treatiſe now extant; thoſe 
written upon this ſubject by ſome of the Ancients 
being all loſt, and not being ſupplied by any 
learned Modern, at leaſt not ſo fully as might 
have been done, and as ſo conſiderable an article 
of the Grecian Antiquities ſeemed to demand. 
As I flatter myſelf that even the learned reader 
will in this difſertation meet with many points 
which have hitherto eſcaped his notice, and much 
_ reflected from thence upon the Odes of Pin- 
ar in particular, as well as upon ma 
in other Greek writers, I ie: notre / ary Hm 
to excuſe thoſe errors and defects which he may 
happen to diſcover in it, than apologize for the 
length of it. Sas 4 1 20 
aving row removed the chief prejudices and 
objections which have been too long and too ge- 
nerally entertained againſt the writings of Pindarj 
I need ſay but little of his real character, as the 
principal parts of it may be collected from the 
very faults imputed to him ; which are indeed no 
other than the exceſſes of great and acknowledg- 
ed beauties, ſuch as a poetical imagination, a 
warm and enthuftaſtic genius, a bold and figura« 
tive expreſſion, and a conciſe and ſententious ſtyle. 
Theſe are the charaRteriſtical beauties of Pindar 
and to theſe his greateſt blemiſhes, generally. 
ſpeaking, are ſo near allied, that they have ſ 
times been miſtaken for each other. I cannot 
however help obſerving, that he is ſo entirely 
free from any thing Ike the far-fetched thoughts, 
the witty extravagances, and puerile concetts. of 
Mr. Cowley and the reſt of his imitators, that I 
cannot reculle& ſo much as even à ſingle antithe- 


fs in all his Odes: 


Longinus indeed confeſſes, that Pindar's flame 
is ſometimes extinguiſhed, and that he naw and 
then ſinks 9 and ynaccountably ; hut 
he prefers him, with all his taults, to a poet who 
keeps on in one conſtant tenor of mediocrity, 
and who, though he ſeldom falls very low, yet 
never riſes to thoſe aſtoniſhing heights, which 
ſometimes make the head even of a great poet 

iddy, and occaſion thoſe flips which they at 
ame time excuſe. N +..4 

But, notwithſtandirig all that has or can be 
ſaid in favour of Pindar, he muſt till appear, a8 I 
before obſerved, under great diſadvantages, -eſpe- 
cially to the Engliſh reader. Much of this fire, 
which formerly warmed and dazzled all Greece, 
muſt neceſſarily be loſt even in the beſt tranſla. 
tion. Beſides, to ſay nothing of many beauties 
peculiar to the Greek, which cannot be expreſſed 
in Engliſh, and perhaps not in any other language, 
there ate in theſe Odes ſo many references to ſe- 
cret hiſtory, ſo many alluſions to perſons, things, 
and places, now altogether unknawn, and which. 
were they. known, ,would very little intereſt or 


affect the reader, and withal ſuch a mixtur 


T li + 


ed by time; 
— 


ze regard to religion; and from 
e he max be able to form to — 


poets, whoſe excellent writ- 
= are — —— both of their taſte 
5 | was long and univerſall 
admired, and is ſtill as much —— by the — 
ſent age: the latter, who wrote about ſeventeen 
hundred years ago, was the delight and ornament 
of the politeſt and moſt learned age of Rome. 
And thou 


centuries 


di 
| be had the opportunity of ſeeing all his works 
which were extant in his time, and of which he 
hath” given a ſort of catalogue, together with 
ir characters: an advantage which the 
er wanted, who muſt therefore be underſtood 
to ſpeak only of thoſe Odes which are now re- 


. And indeed he alludes to thoſe only, 
in the Glowing aſlage of his Temple of Fame. 
Fope*s Works, mall Edit. Vol: III. p. 17. ver. 
216, | f N 
„Four Swans (b) fuſtain a car of filyer bright, 
I vith I "ways ad pinions Teer bo 
4 % flight: | 
* Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
* And ſeem'd to labour with th' inſpiring God. 
« Acroſs the harp a careleſs hand he flings, 
And boldly finks into the ſounding ftrings. 
The figur d Games of Greece the column 
grace, | | 2 
a WC, y ſurvey the rapid race: 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run; 
The fiery ſteeds ſeem ſtarting from the ſtone : 
The champions in diſtorted poſtures threat; 
And all appear'd irregularly great.” 
. 
which, for the benefit of the Engliſh reader, I 
have thus tranſlated : - Irs \ 996 
He, who aſpires to reach the towering height 
Of matchleſs Pindar's heaven-aſcending ſtrain, 
ball fink, unequal to the arduous flight, 
Like him, who falling nam'd th“ Icarian main; 


- 
A Juftain, we.) Pindar, being ſeated in a 


to the Horſe-races he celebrated in the 

re cian Games. The Swans are emblems of poetry; 
ir ſoaring poflure intimates the ſublimity and aQivit 

his genius. — — preſided over the Ifthmijan, and 

er over the Olympian Games, This note is of the 


WEST'S PINDAR. 


Preſumptuous yonth ! to tempt forbidden ſkiei) 
—— — wazxen plumes u 
| e 4 * i | Sn 


inder like wc berce torrent fwol wid 


ers, | 
r cataracts of melting ſnow, 
Vhich from the Alps its headlong deluge pot 
And foams and thunders o'er the vales below, 
With deſultory fury borne along, 
Rolls his impetuous, vaſt, unfathomable ſong, 


The Delphic laurel ever ſure to gain; 
Whether with lawleſs Dithyrambic rage 
Wild and tumultuous flows the ſoundi ; 
Or in more order'd verſe ſublimely ſage 
To Gods and Sons of Gods his lyre he ſtring, 
And of fierce Centaurs ſlain, and dire Chiman 
whether Piſa's Victors be his theme, 
be yaliant champion and the rapid ſteed; 
from the banks of Alpheus, ſacred ſtream, 
riumphant hear Olympia's olive meed ; 
from their Bard receive the tuneful boon, 
Richer than ſculptur d braſs, or imitating ftone, 


Or whether with the widow'd mourner's tear, 
He mingles ſoft his Elegiac ſong ; 
With Dorian trains to th' untimely bier 
Of ſome diſaſtrous bridegroom fair and young; 
Whole virtues, in his deifying lays, 
Through the black gloom of death with Rar-like 
radiance blaze. 


When to the clouds, along th' ethereal plain, 
His airy way the Theban Swan purſues, 
Strong rapid gales his ſounding plumes ſuſtain: 
While, _— at his flight, my timorous 
Muſe 
In ſhort excurſions tires her feeble wings, 
And in N ſhades and flowery gardens 
There, like the bee, that, from each odorous 
bloom, . 
Each fragrant offspring of the dewy field, 
With palntul art, extracts the rich perſume, 
_ Solicitous her honied dome to build, 
Exerting all her induſtry and care, 
She toils with humble fweets her meaner verſe 
to rear. n N 


remainder of this Ode has no relation to 


The 
| the preſent ſubject, and is therefore omitted. 


| The following Collection of Poems (to borron 

the A uſe of by Horace) conſiſts 

wholly of ſweets, drawn from the rich and flow- 
| ery fields of Greece · And if in theſe Tranſlations 
any of the native ſpirit and fragrancy of the Ori- 
ginals ſhall appear to be transfuſed, I ſhall con- 
| tent myſelf with the humble 'merit of the little 
laborious inſet above mentioned. But 1 muſt 

not here omit acquainting the reader, that among 
theſe, immediately after the Odes of Pindar, u 
inſerted a tranflation of an Ode (1) of Horace, 
done by a gentleman, the peculiar excellence al 


'&t 


(i) This Ode, in full conformity to Mr. Weft's intention, 
min (though reftored to its preſerved in 
— preſent rolume- * * 


PrREPACK 


hath often revealed what his mo- 
would have kept a ſecret. And to this I 
might have truſted to inform the world, _ the 
Tranſlation I am now ſpeaking of, though inſert- 
ed amongſt mine, was not done by me, were I 
pot defirous of teſtifying the pride and pleaſure I 
take in ſeeing, in this and ſome other inſtances, 
his admirable pieces blended and joined with 
nine; an evidence and emblem at the ſame time 
of that friendſhip, which hath long ſubfiſted be. 
tween us, and which 1 ſhall — eſteem a ſin- 
felicity and honour to 
The Authors, from whom the other pieces are 
muſlated, are ſo well known, that I need ſay no- 
of them in this place; neither ſhall I de- 
tain the reader with any farther account of the 
tranſlations themſelves, than only to acquaint 
him, that I tranſlated the Dramatic Poem of Lu- 
tio upon the Gout, when I was myſelf under an 
attack of that incurable diſtemper, which I men- 
tion by way of excuſe; and tha t all the other 
pieces, excepting ,only the Hymn of Cleanthes, 
were written many years ago, at a time when I 
read and wrote, like moſt other — for 
amuſement only. If the reader fi hey give 
any to him, I ſhall be very glad of ra "for 
doing ſome ſervice to human ſociety, to amuſe 
innocently ; and they know very little of haman 
ture, who think it can bear to be always em- 
yed either in the exerciſe of its 275 or in 
and important meditations. 
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The Man of Thebes hath in thy vales appear'd! 
Hark | with freſh rage and undiminiſh'd fire, 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt ſmites the Britiſh lyre ; 
The ſounds that echoed: an Alpheus' ſtreams, 
Reach the delighted ear of liſtening Thames ; 

Lo! ſwift acroſs the duſty, plain 

Great Theron's foaming courſers ftrain ! 


What mortal tongue e ex roll'd als 
Ich full impetwous tides of nervous fong? 
The fearful, fri unt of cold and eree ping art, 
Nor touch, r can 3 — * * 


heart ; 
, den piercing, warms | 
Wich gloty's love, and eager thirſt of — 2 
Wheo freedom ſpeaks in his majeſtic * 


Ide patriot- paſſions beat in every vein = 


Me long to fit with heroes old, 
— groves Ie W 


— of | » 


£ 


2 Lurg, | his 22 ec. 


0 . 8 I 
In roaring. cataracts down — — — 
| — * e Pl) Tp Nel 


'bo rapid 


I 
renin — why 


In Britiſh Pindar's — — 

As well, might je compare |, 

The glimmerings of a waxen 7” 

Emblem of Vexſe correctlyitame) .. 

1 o his own ÆEtna's ſulphur-ſpouting caves, 

When — eames: s. vault the — e 
When and burning rocks throug 

the nenbied. — Ine. nig 


Foaming from N 

Swoln with an PIR ich — ſnows 3 

Thence over nameleſs regions widely flown, | 
Round ies, and ine. og 
Where ſtill the naked Indian roves, .... 
And 205 — his leafy bow er. 

From fla very W— PN Iberian — 


Pindar flown. 0 Papent of the Lyne, 
Let me for ever thy (weet ſans admire | 
enn the Bard whoſe . 


lays. 
e f Trop divine emblaze ; 
's. prieſt, 
the dleeding 


Teach me to taſte their eharms refin'd, 
8 Deren. 


Il: 3. 
For the bleſt man, the Ales ehild 1. 
On whofe auſpieious birth ſhe — 
Whoſe ſoul ſhe form's of r tire, 
For whom ſhe tun d à golden lyre, 
Secks not in fighting fields tenown: 
No Ag — — n 
oet 
Nor ceaſcleſs tolls for lordid 
Nor Ave! mel os pomp; nor wide 
Nor heaps eee — 


Nor all deceiv'd — — $ 2 dreams 
from the ſweet vale of 
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.. ODES OF PINDAR. 
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„ Olympiacz miratus præmia pam. 
Minn 7 V1ss. Georg. I. iii. 
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THF FIRST OLYMPIC ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Hiero of Syracuſe, who, in the Seventy-third Olympiad; obtained the 
= | Aa. in + Race of Single Horſes. f 
; | THE ARGUMENT. | 

The ſubje of this Ode being a victory obtained by Hiero in the Olympic Games, Pinder ſets out with 

ſhowing the ſuperiority and pre-eminence of thoſe Games over all others; among which, he ſays, 

they hold the ſame rank, as water (which, according to the opinion of Thales and other Philoſo- 

rs, was the- original of all- things) among the elements, and Gold among the gifts of Fortune, 

erefore, continues he, O my heart, if thou art inclined to ſing of Games, it would be as abſurd ty 

think of any other but the Olympic Games, as to look for ſtars in the ſky when the ſun is ſhining in 

his meridian glory; eſpecially as all the Gueſts at Hiero's table (among which number it is not 

© improbable, that Pinder was one at this time) are ſinging odes upon that ſubject. From the men. 

tion of Hiero, he falls into a ſhort panegyric upon his virtues, and then paſſes to what gave oc- 

- eaſion to this Ode, vis. his Olympic victory; under which head he makes honourable mention of 

his horſe Phrenicus (for that was his name), who gained the victory, and ſpread his maſter's glory as 

far as Piſa, or Olympia, the ancient reſidence of Pelops the ſon of Tantalus; into a long account of 

whom he digrefles : and ridiculing, as abſurd and impious, the ſtory of his having been cut in pieces 

by his father Tantalus, boiled and ſerved up at an entertainment given by him to the gods, relates 

another ſtory, which he thought more to the honour both of Pelups and the Gods. This relation 

he concludes with the account of Pelops vanquiſhing Oenomaus, king of Piſa, in the chariot-race, 

and by the victory gaining his daughter-Hippodamla, ſettling at Piſa, and being there honoured a 

' a God. From this relation the Poet falls again naturally into an account of the Olympic Gamez, 

and, after a ſhort reflection upon the felicity of thoſe who gained the Olympic crown, returns to 

the praiſes of Hiero ; with which, and ſome occaſional reflectious on the proſperity of Hiero, to whom 
he wiſhes a continuance of his good fortune and a long reign,.he cloſes his Ode. | 


. 


Es STROPHE I. Songs in ſtraits of wiſdom dreſt 
Kut of Nature's works divine, 22 Saturnius to record, 
Water claims the higheſt praiſe: And by each rejoici 7 "rs 
Richeſt offspring of — : Sung at Hiero's foal ul board. 
Gold, like fire, whoſe flaſhing rays | EPODE I. 
1 9 —— gleam. In paſtoral Sicilia's fruitful ſoil 
5 rough the night's involving cloud, The righteous ſceptre of imperial power 
wy Firſt in Juſtre i. , ng ry a Great Hiero wielding, with illuſtrious toil 
Decks the treaſures of the proud: Plucks every blooming virtue's faireſt flower, 
So among the liſts of fame His royal ſplendor to adorn : 
_  Piſa's honour'd games excel; ; Nor doth his ſkilful band refuſe 
Then to Piſa's glorious name Acquaintance with the tuneful Mule, 
Tune, O Mule, thy ſounding ſhell. When round the mirthful board the harp i 
5 ANTISsTROFFHE I. STROPHE LI. _ (borne: 
Who along the deſert air | Down then from the glittering nail 
Seeks the faded ſtarry train, Take, O Muſe, thy Dorian lyre ; 
* V — wy car If the love of Piſa's vale 
ound illames th* ætherial plain? Pleaſing tranſports can inſpire ; 
Who a nobler theme can ; wy Or the — lee 
Than Olympia's ſacred Games? Could with joy thy boſum move, 
What more apt to fire the Muſe, When, unwhipp'd with native ſpeed 


When her various ſongs ſhe frames 2 I Orer the duity courſe he drove; 
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OLYMPIC ODES. ODE 1. | : 


4rd where FR. with olives flows, 
'Alpheus, thy immortal flood, 
On his 1 triumphant brows 
The Olympic-wreath beſtow'd : 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
Hiero's royal brows, whoſe care 
Tends the courſer's noble breed ; 
Pleas'd to nurſe the pregnant mare, 
Pleas'd to train the youthful ſteed. 
Now on that heroic land 
His far-beaming glories beat, 
Where with all his Lydian band 
Pelop's fix'd his honour'd ſeat : 
Pelops, by the god belov'd, 
Whoſe ftrong arms the globe embrace ; 
When by Jove's high orders moy'd 
— bleſs'd the healing vaſe. 
EPODE II. 
Forth from the cauldron to new life reſtor'd, 
Pleas'd with the luſtre of his ivory arm 
Young Pelops roſe ; ſo ancient tales record, 
oft theſe tales unheeding mortals charm ; 
While gaudy Fiction, deck'd with art, 
And dreſs'd in every winning grace, 
Io Truth's unornamented face 
Preferr'd, ſeduces oft the human heart. 
STROPHE II. 
Add to theſe ſweet Poeſy, . 
smooth inchantreſs of mankind, 
Clad in whoſe falſe majeſty 
Fables eaſy credit find. 
' But ere long the rolling year 
The deceitful tale explodes ; 
Then, O man, with holy fear 
Touch the characters of Gods. 
Of their heavenly natures ſay. 
_ Nought unſeemly, nought profane, 
So ſhalt thou due honour pay, 
So be free from guilty ſtain. 
ANTIS] ROPHE III. 
Differing then. from ancient fame 
I thy ſtory will record : 
How the Gods invited came 
To thy father's genial board ; 
la his turn the holy feaſt 
When on Sipylus he ſpread ; 
To the tables of the bleſt 
In his turn with honour led. 
Neptune then thy lovely face, 
Son of Tantalus, furvey'd, 
And with amorous embrace 
Far away | the prize convey'd. 
EPODE III. 
To the high palace of all-honour'd Jove 
With Pelops fwitt the golden chariot rolls. 
There, like more ancient Ganymede, above 
For Neptune be prepares the nectar'd bowls. 
But-for her vanquiſh'd fon in vain 
When long his GT mother ſought, 
And * of his fate were brought 
By none of all her much-i train; ; 
STROFHE I 
O'er the envious realm with ſpeed 
A malicious rumour flew, 
That, his heavenly gueſts to feed, 
Thee thy impious father ſlewW: 
| Ia a cauldron's ſeething flood 2 
That thy mangled limbs were caſt, 
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Thence by each voracious God * 
On the board in meſſes plac'd. 
But ſhall I the bleſt abuſe? 
With ſuch tales to ſtain her ſong 
Far, far beit from my Muſe ! | 
Vengeance waits th' unhallow'd tongue. 
ANTISTROPHE IV. 
Sure, if e'er no man befel 
Honour from the powers divine, 
Whi on high Olympus dwell, 
Tantalus, the lot was thine. 
Bur, alas ! his mortal ſeuſe 
All too feeble to digeſt 
The delights of bliſs immenſe, 
Sicken'd at the heavenly feaſt, 
Whence, his folly to chaſtiſe, 
O'er his head with pride elate, 
Jove, great father of the ſkies. 
Hung a rock's enormous weight. 
EPODE IV. 
Now vainly labouriug with inceſſant pains 
Th' impending rock's expected fall to ſhun, 
The fourth diſtreſsful iuſtance he remains 
Of wretched man by impious pride undone ; 


Who to his mortal gueſts convey'd 


Th' incorruptibie food of Gods, 
On which in their divine abodes 


Himſelf erſt feaſting was immortal made, 


STROPHE V. 
Vain is he, who hopes to cheat 
The all-ſecing eyes of Heaven: 
From Olympus' bliſsful feat, 
For his father's theft, was driven 
Pelops, to refide once more 
With frail man's (wift-paſſing race, 
Where (for now youth's blowing flower 
Deck'd with opening pride his face ; 
And with manly beauty ſprung | 
On each cheek the downy ſhade) £ 
Ever burning for the young, f 
_ Hymen's fires his heart invade. 
ANTISTROFHE V. 
Anxious then th' Elean bride 
From her royal fire to gain, 
Near the billow-beaten ade 
Of the ioam-beülver'd main, 
Darkling and alone he ſtood, 
Invocating oft the name 
Of the Trident-bearing god 
Strait the Trident-bearer came: 
If the ſweet delights of love, 
Which from Beauty's Queen deſcend: 
« Can thy yielding boſom move. 
Mighty God, my cauſe befriend. 
EPODE V- 
> ds ſtrong prevention let thy hand con- 
tro 
The brazen lance of Piſa's furious kings 
And to the honours of th' Elean goal 
Me with unrival'd ſpeed in triumph bring. 
* Transfix'd by his unerring ſpear, 
* Already thirteen youths have dy'd, 
Let he perſiſts with cruel pride, 
« Hippodomia's nuptials to defer 
STROPHE VI. 
In the paths of dangerous fame 
** Trembling cowards never tread ; 


- 


as MxsT's IND | 


_ 4 Yet fines all of morta! frame | Calm his.fiream of life ſhall flow, 
/, 4. Muſt be number'd-with the dead, Shelter'd by his high renown.4 
Who in dark inglorious ſhade | That alone his bliſs ſupreme, 
Would his uſeleſs life conſume, - Which, unknowing to decay, 
And, with deedleſs years decay d, Still with ever-ſhining beam | 
* + Sink unhonour'd te the tomb 2 | Gladdens each ſucceeding day, 
I that ſhameful lot diſdain ; Then for happy Hiero weeve 
« I this doubtful lik will prove: Garlands of Tolian ſtrains ; 
= May my vows from thee obtain Him theſe honours to receive 
4%. Conqueſt; and the price of love l“ The Olympic law ordains. 
ANTISTROPHE VL | ANTISTROPHE vn. 
Thus he pray d, and mov'd the God; No more worthy of her lay 
Who, his bold attempt to grace, Can the muſe a Mortal find ; 
On the favour'd youth beſtow d Greater in imperial ſway 
Steeds unwenried in the race: —— — 3 
Steeds with winged ſpeed endued, ven, O king, with tender care 
Harneſꝭ d to à golden car. Waits thy wilkes to falfil. 
So was Piſa's king ſubdued; Then ere long will I prepare, 2 
Pelops ſo obtain d the fair; Plac'd on Chronium's ſunny hill, 
From whoſe womb a noble brood, Thee in ſweeter verſe to praiſe, 
_ »- Six illuſtrious brothers came, Following thy victorious ſeeds ; 
Al wich virtuous minds -endow'd, If to proſper all thy wN ie 
Leaders all of mighty fame. | . Still thy Guardian God 
BOE IJ. | EPODE VII. 
Now in the ſolemn ſervice of the dead, Fate hath in various ſtations rank'd mankind/ 
Rank'd with immortal Gods, great Pelops In royal power the long gradations end. 
While to his altar on the watery bed -{ſhares; | By that horizon prudently conſm'd, 
Of Alpheus rai#d, from every clime repairs Let not thy hopes to farther views extend. 
The wondering ſtranger, to behold Long may'ſt thou wear the regal crown! 
The glories of th* Olympic plain; And may thy Bard his wiſh receive, 
+ Where, the reſplendent wreath to gain, With thee, and ſuch as thee to hive, 
Contend the ſwift, the active, and the { Around his native Greece ſor wiſdom known! 
„ SFROPHE Vn. | CES RS 
8 whoſe glorious bre | 
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0 E ARGUMENT, + 
 Fiots fawn by — 225. in the —— Olympiad. 7 


The Poet, in anſwer to the queſtion, What God, what Hero, and what Mortal he ſhonld fing (with 
which words this Ode immediately begins) having named Jupiter and Hercules, not only as the fir 
of gods and heroes, but as they were peculiarly related to his ſubject; the one being the Protector, 
and the other the founder-of the Olympic Games; falls directly into the praiſes of Theron: by this 

method artfully inſinuating, that Theron held the ſame rank among all mortals, as the two formet 
did among the gods and heroes. In enumerating the many excellencies of Theron, the Poet having 
made mention of the nobility of his family (a topic ſeldom or never omitted by Pindar) takes occ:- 
fion to lay before him the various accidents and viciſſitudes of human life, by inſtances drawn from the 

biſtory of his on anceſtom, the founders of Agrigentum ; who, it ſeerns, underwent many difficn!- 
ties, before they could build, and ſettle themſelves in that city; where afterwards, indeed, they mad: 

a very conſiderable figure, and were rewarded for their paſt ſufferings wich wealth and honour ; ac- 
cording to which methad of proceeding, the Poet (alluding to ſome misfortunes that had befallen 

Theron) beſeeches Jupiter io deal with their poſterity, by recom their former. aMifions 

with a ſeries of peace and happineſs for the future; in the enjoyment of which they would ſoon loſe 

the memory of whatever they had ſuffered in times paſt : the conſtant eſſect of proſperity being to 
make men their paſt adverſity ; which is the only reparatien that can be made to them for 
have. undergone. The truth of this poſition he makes appear from the hiſtory of 
the ſame family\; by the farther inſtances of Semele, Ino, and Therſander ; and, laſtly, of Theron 
himſelf, whoſe fhrmer cares and troubles, he infinuates, are repaid by his preſent happineſs and vic- 
dory in the Olymyic Games: for bis ſucceſs in which, the Poet however intimates, that Theren wi 


irre. 
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OLYMPIC ODES. ODE II. 
Lich ied dtd is ovine, dss he was enabled by the one, us well as di 


þy the other, to undergo the trouble and expence that was neoeſſary to qualify him for a 


idate 


for the Olympic crown in particular, and, in general, for the performance of auy great and warthy 


: for the words are general. 


From whence he takes occaſion tg tell him, that the man whe 


yolſeſſes theſe treaſures, viz. Riches and Virtue, that is, the means and the inclination of doing 2 


and great actions. has the farther ſatisfaction of know 
among the heroes into the Fortunate Iſlands 


and go 


2 he ſhall be rewarded for it herea 
(t 


5 
Paradiſe of the Ancients), which he bere 


deſcribes ; ſome of whoſe inhabitants are likewiſe mentioned by way of inciting Theron to an imi- 
tation of their actions; as Peleus, Cadmus, and Achilles. Here the Poet, fiuding himſelf, as well from 
the abundance uf matter, as from the fertility of his own genius, in danger of wandering too fax 
from his ſubject, recalls his Muſe, and returns to the praiſe of Theron; whoſe beneficence and ge- 
oerofity he —— not to be equalled: with which, and with ſome refleQtions upon the en- 


mies and maligners of 
STROPHE I. 


— lers e the a 
ru yric 
What god ? what hero's praiſe? 
What mortal ſhall we ? 
With Jove, with Piſa's Guardian God, 
Begin, O Muſe, th* Olympic . 
Alcides, Jove's heroic ſon, | 
The ſecond — * claims; 
Who, offering up the ſpoils from Augess won, 
1 — to his fire th' Olympic Games ; 
Where bright in wreaths of Theron 
Then of victorious Theron fing 
Of Theron hoſpitable, Juſt, . great! 
Fam'd 's honour'd king, 
The prop and bulwark of her — 2 
A righteows prince ] whoſe 
The venerable ſtem of his illuſtrious race : — 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
A race, long exercis'd in woes, 
Ere (miling 0'er her kindred flood, 
The manſion of their wiſk'd repoſe, 
| Their ſacred city ſtood; 
And through amaz'd Sicilia ſhone 
The luſtre of their fair renown. 
 Thence, as the milder Fates decreed, 
In deſtin'd order — 5 
Auſpicious hours with ſmoother pace ſucceed; 
While Power and Wealth the noble line adorn, 
And Public Favour, Virtue's richeſt meed. 
1 O Son of Rhea, God ſupreme ! 
Whoſe kingly ö an, 9 feeptre wield! 
Rever'd on Alpheus' ſacred ſtream! 


th And honour'd moſt in Piſa's lided feld 

i Propitious liſten to my ſoothing ſtrain | 

5 And to the worthy'fous their father's rights main- 
tain! 

* 5 EPODE 1. 


5 Peace on their future life, ae 
bo And bid their preſent moments calmly flow. 

e The deed once done ng power can abrogate, 

L Not the great Sire -of all Things, Time, nor 
« But — — of — care, Fate. 
of uee ma repair 1 
n — in — brightne 7 of — day, 

* — — 2 

e When Jove commands the Sun of Joy to riſe, 
0 Aud opens into ſmiles the cloud-enveloy'd ties, 


y | This moral truth, O Cadmus, ſhows zj 
* Who veſted now with godlike ſtate 
Pu heavenly thrones pepole ; 


L. 


: 


O'erwhelming waves 
Now glide ſerene and ſmooth the limpid ſtreams 
And on the ſurface play Apolio's golden beams. 


And yet afliQtion” taped 
In bitter anguiſh once they trod. 
But bliſs ſuperior hath exagd 
The memory of their woe; 
While Semete, on high Olympus plac'd, 
To heavenly zephyrs bids her treſſes flow, 


ho by devouring lightnings all defac'd. 


There, with immortal charms tmpcov'd, 


| Inhabitamt of Heaven's ſerene abodes 


She dwells, by virgin Pallas lov'd, 
Lov'd by Saturnins, father of the gods; 
Lovid by her youthtul ſon, whoſe — x 


ü In twiſting i ivy bound, with joy eternal ſhine. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


To Ino, Goddets of the Main, 

The Fates an lot decree, 

Rank d with —— 

Bright daughters of the ſea. 

Deep in the —— below, 
Immortal know, 

But here our 


And in tumultuous ſtorms our fun go down, 
Or to the ſhades in — Strand 


Far various flows the tide of life, 


Obnoxious (till to fortune's veering gule; 


and 


Now rough with an care, and ſtrife, 
ſhatter'd bark aſſail : 


EPODE II. 


— Fate, O Theron, that with bliſs Giving 


And glory — encich'd thy ancient — opae 


Again reverſing 

Woe to thy wretched rs fag — RI 3 
What time, encounterivg on the Phocian plain, 
By luckleſs 
To parricade by fortune bl 
His father's precious life the hero ſhed ; 
Doom'd to fulfil the oracles of heaven, 

| To Thebes' ill-deſtin'd king by Pythian 


was Laius flain. 
ndl led, 


given. 


STROPHE III. 
with a fierce av ye 
innys the foul murder vie wid, 


Piercid by his — bateful ſteel 
Thus Palynices fell. | 
Therſander, born tv calmer days, 
Surviv'd his falling fire, 
In youthful games to win immortal praiſe 2 


| n 
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And bj in power, th Adraſtian houſe to raiſe. 


Forth from this venerable root 
Zneſidamvs and his Theron ſpring ; 
For whom I touch my Dorian flute, 


For whom triumphant ſtrike my ſounding |. 


ſtring. 


Due to his glory is th* Aonian ſtrain, Iplain. 
Whoſe virtue gain'd the prize in fam'd Olympia's 


ANTI3TROPHE III. 4 
Alone in fam'd Olympia's ſand. _ 
The victor's chaplet Theron wore ; 
But with him on the Iithmain ſtrand, 
On ſweet Caftalia's ſhore, 
The verdant crowns, the proud reward 
Of victory his brother ſhar'd, + | 
Copartner in immortal praiſe, 
As warm'd with equal zeal. 
The light foot courſer's generous breed to raiſe, 
And whirl around the goal the fervid wheel. 
The painful firife Olympia's wreath repays: 
But wealth with nobler virtue join d 
The means and fair occaſions muſt procure ; 
In glory's chaſe muſt aid the mind, 
Expence, and toil, and danger to endure ; 
With mingling rays they feed each other's flame, 
And ſhine = 


fame. 
EPODE III. 
The happy mortal, who theſe treaſures ſhares, 
Well knows what fate attends his | gn is cares; 
Knows, that beyond the verge of life aud light, 
In the ſad regions of infernal night, 
The fierce, impracticable, churliſh mind 
Avenging gods and peval woes ſhall find ; 
Where ſtrict inquiring juſtice ſhall bewray 
The crimes commited in the realms of day. 
Th' impartial Judge the rigid law declares, 
No more to be revers'd by penitence or prayers. 
ML aka, | 
But in the happy fields of li 
Where Phe@bus with an equal ray 
Illuminates the balmy night, 
And gilds the cloudleſs day, 
In — 8 
The ir ſmiling-hours employ. 
Them no uneaſy wants conſtrain | 
To vex th' ungrateful ſail, 
To tempt the dangers of the billowy main, 
And break their ſtrength with unabating toil, 
A frail diſaſtrous being to maintain. 
But in their joyous calm abodes, 
The recompence of juſtice they receive; 
And in the fellow ſhip of geds 
Without a tear eternal live. 
While, baniſh'd bythe Fates from joy and reſt, 
Intolerable woes the impious ſoul infeft. _ 
ANTISTROPHE IV. 
But they who, in true virtue ſtrong, . 
The third purgation can endure; .. 
Aud keep their minds from fraudfal wrong 
And guilt's contagion pure; 
They through the ſtarry paths of Jove 
To Saturn's blisful ſeat remove ; 
Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 
Sweet children of the main, 


brighteſt lawp in all the ſphere of 


ö 


. 


| 


Whole fertile ſoil immortal fruitage bears 
Trees, from whoſe flaming branches flog 
Array'd in golden bloom refulgent beams; 
And flowers of golden hue, that blow 
On the freſh borders of their parent ſtreams, 
Theſe, by the bleit in ſolemn triumph worn, 
Their unpolluted hands and cluſtering locks ada, 
EPODE IV. 
Such is the rightequs will, the high beheſt, 
Of Rhadamanthus, ruler of the bleſt; . 
The juſt aſſeſſor of the throne divine, 
On which, high rais'd above all gods, recline, 
Link'd in the golden bands of wedded love, 
The great progenitors of thundering Jove. 
There, in the number of the bleſt enroll'd, 
Live Cadmus, Peleus, heroes fam'd of old ; 
And young Achilles, to thoſe iſles remoy'd, 
Soon as, by Thetis won, relenting Jove a 
STROPHE . , m——_ 


Achilles, whoſe reſiſtleſs might 
Troy's ſtable pillar overthrew, 
The valiant Hector, firm in fight, 
* hardly 2 oo "$4 
emnon, ring of the morn, 
In torrid Æthiopia — 
Yet in my well-ſtor'd breaſt remain 
Materials to ſupply 
With copious argument my moral ſtrain, | 
Whoſe myſtic ſenſe the wiſe alone deſcry, 
Still to the vulgar ſounding harſh and vain, 
| — in whoſe ample breaſt L 
ature bath true inherent genius pour d. 
N The praiſe of wiſdom => — 
Not they who, with loquacious learning ſtor d. 
Like crows and chattering jays, with clams. 


- 


Bw * Ä V. 

e on ! thy brighteft ſhafts Y 
And bend, O Maſe, thy founding bow; 
Say, through what paths of liquid air 
Our arrows ſhall we throw: 
On Agrigentum fix thine eye, 
Thitber let all thy quiver fy, 55 


And thou, O Agri 
While, de . 
And taught the laws of juſtice to reve 
To heavenly vengeance. I devote my head, 
If aught to truth repugnant now I ſwear, 
Swear, that no ſtate, revolving o'er 
The long memorials of recorded days, 
Can ſhow in all * boaſted ſtore 
A name to parallel thy Theran's praiſe; 
One to the acta offriendihip fo inclin'd, [kind 
So fam'd for bounteous deeds, and love of human 
vet hath EPODE VV. - N . 
et Sftreperous envy to drown 
The goodly muſic 2779797 
While, by ſome frantic ſpirits borne along 
To mad attempts of violence. and wrong, 
She turn'd againſt him ſaction's raging flood, 
And ftrove with evil deeds to conquer good 
But who can number every ſandy grain 
Waſh'd by Sicilia's hoarſe-reſounding main? 
Or who can Theron's generous works expreſs, 


; the bleſt iſtand from c ing cares, 
ö er 


ö 


| And tell how many hearts his bounteous virtue 


bleſs ! 


gus cries 
Purſue Ss bird of Jove, that ſails along the ſkies, 
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THE THIRD OLYMPIC ODE. 
gu THE ARGUMENT. _ pos x N 


* 


ole is likewiſe inſcribed to Theron ling of Agrigentum, upon the occafion of another Fie- 
ſoc tory obtained oy in the Chariot-Race at Olympia; the date of which is a 


Th: Scholiaſt acquaints us, that as Theron was celebrating the Theoxenia (a feſtival inſtituted by 
Caſtor and Pollux in honour of all the gods) he received the news of a victory obtained by his cha- 
not in the Olympic Games: from this circumſtance the poet takes occafion to addreſs this Ode te 
thoſe two deities and their ſiſter Helena, in whoſe temple, the ſame Scholiaſt informs us, ſome peo. 
ple with greateſt probability eonjectured, it was ſung, at a ſolemn ſacrifice there offered by Therom 
to thoſe deities, and to Hercules, alſo, as may be inferred from a paſſage in the third Strophe of the 
Tranflation. But there is another, and a more poetical propriety in Pindar's invoking theſe divini- 
ties, that is ſuggeſted in the Ode itſelf; for, after mentioning the occafion of his compoſing it, name. 
y, the Olympic Victory of Theron, and ſaying that a triumphal ſong was a tribute due to that per- 
ſoa upon whom the Hellanodic, or Judge of the Games, beſtowed the ſacred Olive, according to 
inftitution of their firſt founder Hercules, he proceeds to relate the fabulous, but legendary ſtory, 
that Hero's having brought that plant originally from Scythia, the country of the yperboreans, te 


to celebrate 
who obtained 
his family, have given them ſucceſs and glo 
Theron is arrived, and ſo concly ith afl 
uwile, to attempt to ſurpaſs him, 


-& a” 


STROPHE I. | 
Wartz to the fame of Agragas T fing, 
For Theron wake the Olympic ftring, 
And with Aonian garlands grace 
His Reeds unweary'd in the race, 
0 may the hoſpitable twins of Jove,' 
Ard bright-hair'd Helena, the ſong approve ! 
For this the Muſe beftow'd her aid, 
As in new meaſures I efſay'd | . 
To harmoniſe the tuneful words, 
ksd ſet to Dorian airs my ſounding chords. 
* ANTETROPHET 
aud lo! the conquering ſeeds, whoſe toſſin 
0lympia's verdant wreath bef] ſheads 
The Muſe-imparted tribute claim, 
Due, Theron, to thy glorious name ; w 
And bid me temper in their maſter's praiſe 
The flute, the warbling lyre, and melting lays. 
| Lo! Piſa too the ſong requires! 
b Elean Piſa, that inſpires © 
| e . eager care 
ö eaven-di to : 
EPODE I. © * 
The preſent offer'd to his virtuous fame, 
On whoſe ennobled brows | 
The righteous umpire of the ſacred game, 
Th' Ztolian judge, beſtows + 
The darkſome olive, ſtudious to fulfil 
The mighty founder's will, 
Who this fair enſign of Olympic toil 
From diſtant — froitful ſoil, 


Olympia ; having planted it there near the temple of Jupiter, and ord 
ames ſhould, for the future, be crou ned with the branches of this ſacred tree. To this he addx, 
that flerroles, upop his being removed to heaven, 12 the twin brothers, Caſtor and Pollus, 
the Olympic Games, and execute the offic 
the victory; and now, continues Pindar, he comes a propitious guelt, to this 2 
of Theron, in company with the two ſons of Leda, who, to reward the piety 
| ry ; to the utmoſt limits of which he inſinuates that 


with aitirming, that it would be in vain for any man, wiſe er 


i 


that the victors in thoſe 


e of beſtowing the Olive.crown upon thoſe 


zeal of Theron an 


'TO THERON KING OF AGRIGENTUM. 


And Hyperborean Iſter's woody ſhore, 
With fair entreaties gain'd, to Grecian Li 


STROPHE II. 

The blameleſs ſervants of the Delphic Gol 
With joy the valued gifts beftow'd; - © 
Mov'd by the friendly chief to grant. 

On terms of peace, the ſacred 

Deftin'd at once to ſuade Jove's honour'd ſhrine, 

And crown heroic worth with wreaths divine. 
For now-full-orb'd the wandering moon 
In plenitude of brightneſs ſhone, 

And on the ſpacious eye of night ö 

Pour'd all the radiance of her golden light2 

ANTISTROPHE I. 

Now on Jove's altars blaz'd the hallow'S 


And now were fix'd the mighty — 
Again, when e'er the circling ſun 2 
Four times his annual courſe had run, 

Their period to renew, and ſhine again 

On Alpheus' craggy ſhores and Pifa s plain : 
But ſubject a 1 Worns 
To the fierce ſun's infalting ra, 
While upon Felops“ burning vale 

No ſhade aroſe his fury to repel. 

EPODE II. 


Then traverſing the hills, whoſe jutting baſe 


Indents Arcadia's meads, 


| r mm | | 


n 


vs WEST'S PINDAR, | 


To ian Iſter he diĩrects his way, | He gave th' illaftrious Games to hold, 
he es — | .\ crown the ſwift, the ſtrong, and bold, 
The rigid pleaſures of Mycen's ki Then, Muſe, to Theron and his houſe prochig 
And thence the rapid hind to bring, | The joyous tidings of ſucceſs and fame, 
Whom, ſacred preſent for the Orthian maid, | By Leda's twins beſtow'd to grace, 
With hons of m—_— Fed, Tiygeta array. Emmenides, thy pious race, 
STRO III. ö Who, mindful of heaven's high be 
Fbere as the longſome chaſe the chief purſued, With ſtricteſt zeal obſerve their holy feaſty 
The ſpacious ian plains he yiew'd ; EPODE III. 
A land beyond the chilling blaſt As water's vital ftreams all things ſurpeſz, 
And northern caves of Boreas caſt: As gold's al ip'd ore 
There too the es of olive he ſurvey'd, | Holds amid fortune's ſtores the higheſt chili 
And gaz d with rapture on the pleaſing ſhade, | So to that diſtant ſhore, 
Thence by the wondering hero borne To where the pillars of Alcides riſe, 
The goals of Elis to adorn. | Fame's utmoſt houndaries, 
And now to Theron's ſacred feaſt Theron, purſuing his ſucceſsful way, 
With Leda's twins he comes, propitious gueſt ! Hath deck'd with glory's brighteſt riy 
ANTISTROPHE III. His lineal virtues.— Farther to attain, 


To Leda's twi hen h 's divine abodes and unwiſe, ir: th 
boiled ponds pom ore Rear oe Le ano, 
Enu—_—_ — | — 
THE FIFTH OLYMPIC ODE. 

This Qge is inſcribed to Plaumis of Camarina (a town in Sicily, who, in the eighty.ſecond Olympia 
obtained three victories; one ip the race of chariots drawn by four horſes; a in the race of 
the Apene, or chariot drawn by mules, and a third in the race of 6 le horſes. 

Some people (it ſeems) have doubted, whether this Ode be Pindar's, for certain reaſons, which, 


ther with the arguments on the other fide, the learned reader wa oy —— —7ͤ — 
ut, be e reaſons there g. 


ven for doubting if this Ode be Pindar's, is another (though not mentioned, as I know of, by 
any one) which may have helped to biaſs people in their judgment upon this queſtion. I fall 
therefore beg leave to conſider it a little, becguſe what I ſhall iay upon that head, will tend to i. 


been 
barely 


; That it was the cuſtom fox a conqueror, at Are to be attended dy 
chorus, who ſung a ſong of triumph in honour of his victory, I have ot | 
prefixed to theſe Odes*. In the ſecond, there are ſo many marks of its having been made to he ſung 
s inta 


t 
tivg 
there being two Odes nnn 
; Pindar's, eſpeci both in 


ym ter is not Pindar's, eſpecially as it appears, tyle and ſpirt, 
altogether worthy af him. ese N | 
The Poet begins with himſelf to Camarina, ſea nymph, from whom the city and lake 
wejs hoth named, to pe a ſavourable reception of his Ode, « profeat which be tells bet 


# See. Mr. Well preface, p, 124. 
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OLYMPIC ODES. ODE V. : 309 
made to her by Pſaumis, who rendered her city illuſtrious at the Olympic Games ; where having 
obtained three victories, he conſecrated his fame to Camarina, by ordering the herald, when he pro- 
chis claimed him conqueror, to ſtyle him of that city. This he did at Olympia; but now, continues 
Pindar, upon his coming home, he is more particular, and inſerts in his trium hal ſong the names of 
the principal places and rivers belonging to Camarina; from whence the Poet takes occaſion tot 
ſpeak of the rebuilding of that city, which was done about this time, and of the ſtate of glory, to 
which, out of her low and miſerable condition, ſhe was now brought by the means of Pſaumis, and 

4 by the luſtre caſt on her by. his victories 3 victories (ſays he) not to be obtained without much la- 
hour and expence, the uſual attendants of great and glorious actions; but the man who ſucceeded 

, in ſuch like undertakings, was ſure to be rewarded with the love and approbation of his country; 
The poet then addreſſes himſelf to Jupiter in a prayer, beſeeching him to adorn the city and ſtate of 
Camarina with virtue and glory; and to grant to the victor Pfaumis a joyful and contented old age, 

ily and the happineſs of dying debe his children: after which he concludes with an exhortation to 
pſaumis, to be contented with his condition ; which he inſinuates was as happy as that of a mortal 
could be, and it was to no purpoſe for him to wiſh to be a god. 


5 . | The ſolid pile and lofty beam, 
Fam Camarina, daughter of the main, Materials fot the future palace; glide. 
tempt With gracious ſtpiles this choral ſong receive, Thus, by war's rude tempeſts torn, 
Sweet fruit of virtuous toils ; whoſe noble ſtrain Plung'd in miſery and ſcorn. 
Shall to th' Olympic wreath new luſtre Once again, with power array d, 
= give: des, - Camarina lifts her head. W 
This Pſaumis, whom on Alpheus' ſhore Gayley 7 in the blaze, 5 
With 3 F Pſaumis, of thy hard- earn'd praitle. 
The harneſs'd mules to conqueſt bore, Trouble, care, expence, attend 
\ - This gift to thee decrees ; Him who labours to aſcend * 4 
Thee, Camarina, whoſe well-peopled towers Where, approaching to the ſkies, 
Thy Pſaumis render'd great in fame, | 4 bo the _ prize, ; hed 
When to the twelve Olympian powers at tempts him to atchie ve the dangerous de 
He ſed with victims the — Son But, if his well-concerted toils ſucceed, 1 
When, the double altafs round, » Þ His country's jult applauſe ſhall be his glorious 
Slavghter'd bulls beſtrew'sd the ground; meed. _ * | 
When, on five ſelected days, | EPODE. 
ove ſurvey'd the liſt of praiſe; O Tove ] protector of mankind ! 
ile along the duſty coutſe cloud-enthron'd king of gods 
Pſaumis urg'd his ſtraining horſe, Who, on the Chronian mount reclin d, 
Or beneath the ſocial | - , Withhonourcrown'ſtthe wide-ſtream'd floodg 
Made the well-match'd courſers ſmoke : | Of Alpheus, and the ſolemn gloom 
Or around th' Elean goal 1 Of lda's cave: to thee I come 
Taught his mule-drawn car to roll. | Thy ſuppliunt, to ſoft Lydian reeds, 
Then did the victor dedicate his fame Sweet breathing forth my tuneful prayer, 
To thee, and bade the herald's voice proci uw, & That, grac'd with noble, valiant deeds, 


Thy new-eftabliſh'd walls, and Acron's our, This ſtate may prove thy guardian care; 


name. | " OS; 2 + And thou on whoſe victorious brow 
5 ANTISTROPHE... | . _  .- , .- Olympia bound the facred bough, - 
- But now return'd. from where the picaſunt ics” Thou 4 Neptunian fteeds delight, 
Once of Oenomaus and Pelops ſtcod. With age, content, and quiet crown'd,; 
Ide, civic Pallas, and thy chaſte retreat, Calm may ſt thou fink to endleſs night, 
He bids me fing, and fair Oanus flood, Thy children, Plaumis, weeping round. 
And Camarina s fleeping wave,  .- 4 fiace the gods have given | thee fame ind 
ſana Fig pe ſhores, 188 e ene | 
whic thirſty town tc lave Join d with that ps f earthly treaſures, health, 
| Smooth flow the watery ſtare⸗ | — the blogs they co wan align, 
Of ſhy Hipparis, protourvieſt fireay',, Nor fondly Ggh for happinels divine. 
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THE SEVENTH OLYMPIG ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed ts Diagoras, r. of Damagetus of Rhodes, who, in the Seventy-ninth/Olym- 
piad, obtained the victury in the c tt of the Ceſtus. wb | : Fi 
This Ode was in fuck eſteem among che ancients, that it was depoſited in a temple of Minerva, writ- 


ten in letters of _ 
— \ = RS 
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| | THE ARGUMENT. i 
The Poet begins this noble ſong of triumph with a ſimile, by which he endeavours to ſhow his 
eſteem for thoſe who obtain the victory in the Olympic and other games; as alſo the value FI 
. preſent that he makes them upon that occaſion ; a preſent always acceptable, becauſe fame ang 
praiſe is that which delights all mortals; wherefore the Muſe, ſays he, is perpetually i about 
for proper objects to beſtow it upon; and ſeeing the great actions of Diagoras, takes up a reſolution 
of celebrating him, the Iſle of Rhodes his country, and his father Damagetus (according to the form 
obſerved by the herald in proclaiming the conquerors) ; Damagetus, and conſequently Diagoras, be- 
ing deſcended from Tlepolemus, who led over a colony of Grecians from Argos to Rhodes, where 
he ſettled, and obtained the dominion of that iſland. From Tlepolemus, therefore, Pindar declare 
he will deduce his ſong; which he addreſſes to all the Rhodians in common with Diagoras, who 
were deſcended from Tlepolemus, or from thoſe Grecians that came over with him; that is, almoſt 
all the people of Rhodes, who indeed are as much (if not more) intereſted in the greateſt part of 
this Ode, as Diagoras the-conqueror. Pindar accordingly relates the occaſion of Tlepolemus's com. 
ing to Rhodes, which he tells was in obedience to an oracle, that commanded him to ſeek out tha; 
iſland ; which, inſtead of telling us its name, Pindar, in a more poetical manner, characterizes by 
relating of it ſome legendary ftories (if I may ſo ſpeak) that were peculiar to the iſle of Rhodes; 
ſuch as the Golden Shower, and the occaſion of Apollo's chooſing that iſland for himſelf ; both which 
ſtories he relates at large with ſuch a flame of poetry as ſhows his imagination to have been ex. 
tremely heated and elevated with his ſubjects. Neither does he ſeem to cool in the ſhort account 
that he gives, in the next place, of the paſſion of Apollo for the nymph Rhodos, from whom the 
iſland received its name, and from whom were deſcended its original inhabitants (whom juſt before 
the poet therefore called the ſons of Ayollo) : and particularly the three brethers, Camirus, Lindus, 
and Jalyſus; who divided that country into three kingdoms, and built the three principal cities 
which retained their names. In this iſland Tlepolemus (ſays the Poet, N to the ſtory ot 
that hero) found reſt, and a period to all his misfortunes, and at length grew into ſuch eſteem with 
the Rhodians, that they worſhipped him as a God, appointing ſacrifices to him, and inſtituting gages 
in his honour, The mention of thoſe games, naturally brings back the Poet to Diagoras ; gives 
him occaſion, from the two victories obtained by Diagoras in thoſe games, to enumerate all the prizes 
won by that famous conqueror in all the games of Greece: after which enumeration, he begs of 
Jupiter, in a ſolemn prayer, to grant Diagoras the love of his country, and the admiration of all the 
world, as a reward for the many virtues for which he and his family had always been diſtinguiſhed, 
and for which their country had ſo often triumphed : and then, as if he had been a witnels of the 
l tranſports of the Rhodians (to which, not the feſtival only occaſioned by the triumphal 
entry of their countryman, and the glory reflected upon them by his victories, but much more the 
flattering and extraordinary elogiums beſtowed upon the whole nation in this Ode, might have gi- 
ven birth), the Poet on a ſudden changes his hand, and checks their pride by a moral reflection on 
the viciſſitude of fortune, with which he exborts them to moderation, and ſo concludes. 


HEROIC STANZAS. I Happy the mortal, whom th' Aonian God 
As when a father in be golden vaſe, Cheers with the muſic of a glorious name 
The pride and glory of his wealthy ſtores, - The Muſe her piercing glances throws around, 


Bent his lov'd daughter's nuptial torch to grace, And quick diſcovers every worthy deed; + ' 
The vineyard's purple dews profuſely pours; And now ſhe wakes the lyre's inchanting ſound, 


Then to his lips the foaming chalice rears, | Now fills with various ftrains the vocal reed: 
With bleſſings hallow'd, and auſpicious vows, | But here each inſtrument of ſong divine, 
And mingling with the draught tranſporting tears, | The vocal reed and lyre's inchanting ſtring, 
On the young bridegroom the rich gift beſtows; | She tunes; and bids their harmony combine 
The precious earneſt of eſteem ſincere, | | Thee, and'thy Rhodos, Diagoras, to ſing; _ 4 
Of friendly union and connubial love: | Thee and thy country, native of the flood, 
'The bridal train the facred pledge revere, | Which from bright Rhodes draws her honour d ( 
And round the youth in ſprightly meaſures | | name, [God, 
move. Fair nymph, whoſe charms ſubdued the Delphic | 
He to his home the valued preſent bears, Fair blooming daughter of the Cyprian dame: ' 
The grace and ornament of future feaſts ; To fing thy triumphs in th” Olympic ſand, | 
3 2 his jather's bounty he declares, | Whore —— — thy — crown'd; 
onder thall ſeize the gratulating gueſt, Fam'd Pythia too proclaim'd thy conquering ] 
Thus on the valiant, on the ſwift, and ſtrong, hand, 
Caftalia's genuine nectar I befiow ; Where ſweet Caſtalia's myſtic currents ſound. . 


And, pouring fo: th the Muſe-deſcended ſong 'r Y 
; Bid to their praiſes the rich numbers flow. pr rs 3 — — of Truth; \ 
Grateful to them reſounds th' harmonic Ode, From noble anceſtors whoſe lineage ſprung, - 


3 he gift of fiiendibip and the pledge of fame. | The chicts who led to Rhodes the Argive youth» 
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There near to Aſia's wide-extended ſtrand, 
Where jutting Embolus the waves divides, 
In three 4;viſions they poſſeſs'd the land, 
Enthron'd amid the hoarſe-reſounding tides. 
To their defcendants will I tune my lyre, 
The offspring of Alcides bold and ſtrong ; 
And from Tlepolemus, their common fire, 
Deduce the national hiſtoric ſong. 


mus of great Alcides came, 
he yr of He Attydameia's love, 
Jove-born Amyntor got the Argive dame : 
$0 either lineage is deriv'd from ove. 
But wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human bliſs is ever inſecure : 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind 
Know we how long the preſent ſhall endure ? 


For lo! the & founder of the Rhodian ſtate, 
Who from Satnrnian Jove his being drew, 
While hjs fell botom ſwell'd with vengeful bate, 
The baſtard-brother of Alcmena flew. 


With his rude mace, in fair Tiryntha's walls, - 
Tlepolemus inflicts the horrid wound: 

Ev n at his mother's door Licymnius falls, ground. 
Yet warm from her embrace, and bites the 


Paffion may oft the wiſeſt heart ſurpriſe ; 
Conſcious and trembling for the murderous deed, 
To Delphi's Oracle the hero flies, 
Solicitous to learn what Heaven decreed. . 


Vim bright-hair'd Phœbus, from his odorous fane. 


Bade ſet his flying ſails from Lerna's ſhore, 
And, in the boſom of the Eaſtern Main, 
That ſea-girt region haſten to explore; 


That bliſsful iſland where a wonderous cloud 
Once rain'd, at Jove's command, a golden 
What time, affiſted by the Lemnian God, [ſhower ; 
The King of Heaven brought forth the Virgin 
Power, * 


Py Vulcan's art the father's teeming head 
Was open'd wide, and forth impetuous ſprung, 
And thouted fierce and loud, the warrior Maid : 
Old Mother Earth and Heaven affrighted rung, 


Then Hyperion's ſon, pure fount of day, 
Did tc his children the ſtrange tale reveal: 
He warn'd them ſtrait the ſacrifice to ſlay, 
And warſhip the young Power with earlieſt zeal, 


So would they ſooth the mighty father's mind, 
Pleas'd with the honours to his daughter paid ; 

And ſo propitious ever would they find 
Minerva, warlike formidable maid. 

On ſtaid precaution, vigilant and wiſe, 
True virtue and true happinefs depend ; 

But oft Oblivion's darkening clouds ariſe, 

And from the deſtin'd ſcope our purpoſe bend. 


The Rhodians, mindful of their fire's beheſt, 
Strait in the citadel an altar rear'd ; | 

Zut with imperfect rites the power addreſs'd, 
And without fire their ſacrifice prepar'd. 

Yet Jove approving o'er th' afſembly ſpread 

A yellow cloud, that dropp'd with golden dews; 

Vhile in their opening hearts the blue-ey'd maid 
Deign'd ker celeſtial ſcience to intuſe. 


* Tlepolemus, 
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Thence in all arts the ſons of Rhodes excel, 
Tho” beſt their forming hands the chiſſel guide; 
This in each ſtreet the breathing marbles tell, 
The ſtranger's wonder, and the city's pride. 
Great praiſe the works of Rhodian artiſts find, 
Yet to their heavenly miſtreſs much they owe 
Since art and learning cultivate the mind, 
And make the ſeeds of genius quicker grow. 


Some ſay, that when by lot th' immortal gods 
With Jove theſe earthly regions did divide, 


All undiſcover'd lay Phœbean Rhodes, 


Whelm'd deep beneath the ſalt Carpathian tide, 


That, abſent on his courſe, the God of Day 
By all the heavenly ſynod was forgot, 
Who, his inceſſant labours to repay, 
Nor land nor ſea to Phoebus did allot ; 


That Jove reminded would again-renew _ 
Th* unjuſt partition, but the God deny'd; 
And ſaid, beneath yon hoary ſurge 1 view 
An iſle emerging through the briny tide : 
A region pregnant with the fertile ſeed 
Of plants, and herbs, and fruits, and foodful 
grain; | 2: 250 wid 
Each verdant hill unnumber'd flocks ſhall feed ; 
Unnumber'd men poſſeſs each flowery plain. 


Then ſtrait to Lacheſis he gave command, 
Who binds in golden cauls her jetty hair; 

He bade the fatal ſiſter ſtretch her hand, 
And by the Stygian rivers bade her ſwear ; 


Swear to confirm the Thunderer's decree, 
Which to his rule that fruitful iſland gave, 
When from the oozy bottom of the ſea 

Her head ſhe rear'd above the Lycian wave. 


The fatal ſiſter ſwore, nor ſwore in vain ; 
Nor did the tongue of Delphi's Prophet err; 
Up-ſprung the blooming iſland through the main; 
And Jove on Phcebus did the boon confer. 


In this fam'd ifle, the radiant fire of light, 
The god whoſe reins the fiery ſteeds obey, 

Fair Rhodos ſaw, and, kindling at the fight, 
Seiz'd, and by force enjoy'd the beauteous prey: 


From whoſe divine embraces ſprung a race 
Of mortals, wiſeſt of all human-kind; 

Seven ſons, endow'd with every noble grace; 
The noble graces of a ſapient mind. : 


Of theſe Ialyſus and Lindus came, 
Who with Camirus ſhar'd the Rhodian lands 
Apart they reign'd, and ſacred to his name 
Apart each brother's royal city ſtands. 


Here a ſecure retreat from all his woes 
Aſtydameia's hapleſs offspring ſound; 

Here, like a God in undiſturb'd repote, , 
And like a God with heavenly honours crown” 


His prieſts and blazing altars he ſarveys, 
And hecatombs, that feed the odorons flame ; 
With games, memorial of his'deathlefs praiſe ; 
Where twice Diagoras, umnatch'd in fame, 


Twice on thy head the livid poplar ſhone, 
Mix'd with the darkſome pine, that binds the 
brows 
Of Iſthmian victors, and the Nemean crown, 
And every palm that Attica beſtows. 
Uij 
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Diagoras th* Arcadian vaſe obtain'd ; 
Argos to him adjudg'd her brazen ſhield ; 
His mighty hands the Theban tripod gain d, 
And bore the prize from each Bœotian field. 
Six times in rough Ægina he prevail'd ; 
As oft Pellene's robe of honour won; 
And ftill at Megara in vain affail'd, 
He with his name hath fill'd the victor's ſtone. 
O thou, who, high on Atabyrius thron'd, 
| Seeft from his ſummits all this happy iſle, 
By thy protection be my labours crown'd ; 
Vouchſafe, Saturnius, on my verſe to ſmile ! 


And grant to him whoſe virtue is my theme, 
Whoſe valiant heart th* Olympic wreaths pro- 
claim, | 
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At home his country's favour and eſteem, 
Abroad, eternal, univerſal fame. 


For well to thee Diagoras is known ; : 
. Ne'er to injuſtice have his paths declin'd: 
Nor from his fires degenerates the ſon ; 
Whoſe precepts and examples fire his mind, 
Then from. obſcurity preſerve a race, 
Who to their country joy and glory give; 
Their country, that in them views every grace, 
Which from their great forefather's they receive, 


Yet as the gales of Fortune various blow, 
To-day tempeſtnous, and to-morrow fair, 
Due bounds, ye Rhodians, let your tranſports 
know; 
Perhaps to-morrow comes a ſtorm of care, 


THE ELEVENTH OLYMPIC ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Ageſidamus of Locris, who, in the Seventy-fourth Olympiad, obtained the vic, 
tory in the exerciſe of the Cæſtus, and in the claſ; of boys. 

The preceding Ode in the original is inſcribed to the ſame perſon ; and in that we learn, that Pindzr 

| had for a long time promiſed Ageſidamus an Ode upon his victory, which he at length paid him, 


acknowledging himſelf to blame for having been ſo long in his debt. To make 


him ſome amend; 


for having delayed payment ſo long, he ſent him by way of intereſt, together with the preceding 
Ode, which is of ſome length, the ſhort one that is here tranſlated, aud which in the Greek title is 


for that reaſon ſtyled rixes, or intereſt. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
The Poet, by two co ariſons, with which he begins his Ode, infinuates how acceptable to ſucceſsful 


merit thoſe ſongs of triumph are, which give ſtability and duration to their fame: then declaring 
that theſe ſongs are due to the Olympic Conquerors, he proceeds to celebrate the victory of Ageſida- 
mus, and the praiſes of the Locrians, his countrymen, whom he commends for their having been al. 
ways reputed a brave, wiſe, and hoſpitable nation; from whence he inſinuates, that their virtues 


being hereditary and innate, there was no more likelihood of their departing from them, than there 


was of the fox and lion's changing their natures. 


STROPHE. 


To wind · bound mariners moſt welcome blow 
The breezy zephyrs through the whiſtling 
; ſhrouds : 
Moſt welcome to the thirſty mountains flow 
Soft ſhowers, the pearly daughters of the 
i clouds; 
And when on virtuous toils the gods beſtow 
Succeſs, moſt welcome ſound mellifluous odes, 
Whole numbers ratify the voice of Fame. 
And to illuſtrious worth inſure a laſting name. 
ANTISTROPHE. 
Such fame, ſuperior to the hoſtile dart 
Of canker'd envy, Piſa's Chiefs attends, 
Fiain would my Muſe the immortal boon impart, 
Th' immortal boon which from high Heaven 
| deſcends. 
And now inſpir'd by Heaven thy valiant heart, 
Agelidamus, ſhe to Fame commends ; 
Now adds the ornament of tuneful praiſe, 
And decks thy olive-crown with ſweetly- ſound- 
. ing lays, E 


1 
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But while thy bold atchievements I rebearſe, 
Thy youthful victory in Piſa's ſand, 

With thee partaking in the friendly verſe 
Not unregarded ſhall thy Locris ſtand. 
Then haſte, ye Muſes, join-the choral band 

Of feſtive youths upon the Locrian plain; 

To an unciviliz'd and favage land 

Think not I now invite your virgin train, 

Where barbarons ignorance and foul diſdain 
Of ſocial Virtue's hoſpitable lore 

Prompts the unmanner'd and inhuman ſwain 
To drive the ſtranger from his churliſh doo 
A nation ſhall ye find, renown'd of yore 

For martial valour, and for worthy deeds; 
Rich in a vaſt and unexhauſted ſtore 

Ot innate wiſdom, whoſe prolific ſeeds 

Spring in each age. So Nature's laws require: 

And the great laws of Nature ne'er expire. 

Unchang'd the lion's valiant race remains, 

And all his father's wiles the youthful fox 5 

tains, 


One 
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THE TWELFTH OLYMPIC ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Ergoteles, the Son of Philanor of Himera, who, in the Seventy-ſeventh Olyms 
piad, gained the prize in the Foot Race called Dolichos, or the Long Courſe. 
pM | 


—— 


THE ARGUMENT. 


es was originally of Crete, hut being driven from thence by the fury of a prevailing faction, 
he retired to Himera, a town of Sicily, where he was honourably received, and admitted to the 
freedom of the city ; after which he had the happineſs to obtain, what the Greeks eſteemed the 
higheſt pitch of glory, the Olympic Crown. Paufanius ſays he gained two Olympic Crowns; and 
the ſame number in each of the other three ſacred Games, the Pythian, Iſthmian, and Nemean. 
From theſe remarkable viciſſitudes of Fortune in the life of Ergoteles, Pindar takes occaſion to ad- 
dreſs himſelf to that powerful directreſs of all human affairs, imploring her protection for Himera, 
the adopted country of Ergoteles. Then, after deſcribing in general terms the univerſal influence 
of that deity upon all the actions of mankind, the uncertainty of events, and the vanity of hope, 
ever fluctuating in ignorance and error, he aſſigns a reaſon for that vanity, viz. That the gods have 
not given to mortal men any certain evidence of their future fortunes, which often happen to be the 
very reverſe both of their hopes and fears. Thus, ſays he, it happened to Ergoteles, whoſe very 
misfortunes were to him the occaſion of happineſs and glory; fince, had he not been baniſhed from 
his country, he had probably paſſed his life in obſcurity, and waſted in domeſtic broils and quarrels 
that ſtrength and aCtivity, which his more peaceful fituation at Himera enabled him to improve, 
and employ for the obtaining the Olympic: Crown. | 
This Ode, one of the ſhorteſt, 1s, at the ſame time, in its order and connection, the cleareſt and moſt 
compact of any to be met with in Pindar. | | 


STROPHE. Paſs ſome fleeting moments by, 
Davenrer of Eleutherian ove, All at once the tempelts fly : 

To thee my ſupplications | prefer ! Inſtant ſhifts the clouded ſcene ; 
For potent Himera my ſuit I move ; Heaven — J0s {miles ſerene; 
Protectreſs fortune, hear And on Joy's untroubled tides 

Thy deity along the pathleſs main Smooth to Pore get glides. 


In her wild courſe the rapid veſſel guides; 
Rules the fierce conflict on the embattled * Son of Philanor ! in the ſecret ſhade 


ain, Thus had thy ſpeed unknown to fame decay'd ; 
— — "Zopag'd in foul doweii — 
. — the — — — 5 | And waſted with inteſtine Wars, 
Human hopes now mounting high Inglorious hadſt thou ſpent. wy vigorous bloom; 
On the ſwelling ſurge of joy; Had not ſedition's civil broi 
Now with unexpected woe 1 © Expell'd thee from thy native Crete, 
Sinking to the depths below, And driven thee with more glorious toils 
ANTISTROPHE. Th' Olympic-crown in Piſa's plain to meet. 
For ſure preſage of things to come With olive now, with Pythian laurels grac'd, 
None yet on mortals bave the gods beſtow d And the dark chaplets of the Iſthmian pine, 
Nor of futurity's impervious gloom In Himera's adopted city plac'd, " 
Can wiſdom pierce the cloud. To all, Ergoteles, thy honours thine, 


Oft our moſt ſanguine views th* event deceives, And raiſe her luſtre by imparting thine, 
And veils in ſudden grief the ſmiling ray : IT 

Oft, when with woe the mournful boſom heaves 
Caught in a ſtorm of anguiſh and diſmay, * Ergoteles, + The Cock, 


— — 


_ 
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THE FOURTEENTH OLYMPIC ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Aſophicus, the Son of Cleodemus of Orchodemus, who, in the Seventy-ſixth 
Olympiad, gained the victory in the ſimple Foot Race, and in the Claſs of Boys, 


THE ARGUMENT, 


bnenouxxus. a city of Bceotia, and the country of the victor Aſophicus, being under the protectio. 
% the Graces, her tutelary deities, to them Pindar addreſſes this Ode; which was probably ſung 
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the very temple of thoſe goddeſſes, at a ſacrifice offered by Aſophicus on occaſion of his victory. 
The Poet begins this invocation with ſtyling the Graces queens of Orchomenus, and guardians of 
the children of Minyas, the firſt king of that city; whoſe fertile territories, he ſays, were by let af. 
ſigned to their protection. Then, after deſcribing in general the properties and operations of theſe 
deities, both in earth and heaven, he proceeds to call upon each of them by name to aſſiſt at the 

- finging of this Ode; which was made, he tells them, to celebrate the victory of Aſophicus, in the 
glory of which Orchomenus had her ſhare. Then addreſſing himſelf to Echo, a nymph that for. 
merly reſided on the banks of Cephiſus, a river of that coantry, he charges her to tepair to the 
manſion of Proſerpine, and impart to Cleodemus, the father of Aſophicus (who from hence a 
to have been dead at that time) the happy news of his ſon's victory; and ſo coneludes. | 


MONOSTROPHAIC. 
| STROPHE I. | _ STROPHE II. 
Ve powers, o'er all the flowery meads, Aglaia, graceful virgin, hear ! 
Where deep Cephiſus rolls his lucid tide, And thou, Euphroſyne, whoſe ear 
Allotted to preſide, | Delighted liſtens to the warbled ftrain ! 


ſteeds, 


| And haunt the plains renown'd for beauteous 
A 


| -—_ of Orchomenus the fair, 
ſacred guardians of the ancient line 
Of Minyas divine, 25g 
Hear, O ye Graces, and regard my prayer ! 
All that's ſweet and pleaſing here 
Mortals from your hands receive: 
Splendor ye and fame confer, 
Genius, wit, and beauty give. 
Nor, without your ſhining train, 
Ever on th' ætherial plain 
In harmonious meaſures move 
The celeſtial chorrs above ; 
When the figur'd dance they lead, 
Or the nectar d banquet ſpread. - 
But with thrones immortal grac'd, 
And by Pythian Phœbus plac'd, 
Ordering through the bleſt abodes 
All the ſplendid works of gods, 
Sit the fiſters in a ring, | 
Round the golden-thafted king : 
And with reverential love 
Worſhipping th* Olympian throne, 
The majeſtic brow of Jove 8 
With unfading honours crown. 


Bright daughters of Olympian Jove, 
The beſt, the greateſt power above ; 
With your illuſtrious preſence deign 
To grace our choral ſong ! 
Whoſe notes to victory's glad ſound 
In wanton meaſures lightly bound. 
Thalia, come along ! ; 
Come, tuneful maid ! for, lo! my ftring 
With meditated {kill prepares 
In ſoftly ſoothing Lydian airs 
Aſophicus to ſing; 
Aſophicus, whoſe ſpeed by thee ſuſtain'd 
The wreath for his Orchomenus obtaiu'd, 
| Go then, ſportive Echo, go, 
To the ſable dome below, 
| Proſerpine's/black dome, repair, 
There to Cleodemus bear 
Tidings of immortal fame : 
Tell, how in the rapid game 
O'er Piſa's vale his ſon victorious fled ; 
Tell, for thou faw'ſt him bear away 
The winged honours of the day ; 
And 2 wreaths of fame his youthfu! 
f head. | 
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THE FIRST PYTHIAN ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Hiero of Ætna, King of 8 
anſwers to the Seventy-cighth Olympiad 


— 


'Tacuſe, who, in the Twenty-ninth Pythiad, (which 
) gained the Victory in the Chariot Race, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Poet, addreſſing himſelf in the firſt place to his harp, launches out immediately into a deſcription 
ol the wonderful effects produced in heaven by the enchanting harmony of that divine inſtrument, 


when played upon by Apollo, and accompanied by the Muſes ; theſe effects, ſays he, are to celeſtia 
minds delight and rapture ; but the contrary to the wicked, who cannot hear, without horror, thi 
heavenly iaufic. Having mentioned the wicked, he falls into an account of the puniſhment of Ty- 
phceus, an impious giant; who, having preſumed to defy Jupiter, was by him caſt into Tartan; 
and then Chaiued under Mount Ætna, whoſe fiery eruptions he aſcribes to this giant, whom be 
thereſore ſtvies Vulcanian Monſter. The deſcription of theſe eruptions of Mount Ætna, he clotes 
with a ſhort prayer to Jupiter, who had a temple upon that mountain, and from thence paſles to, 
what indeed is more properly the ſubject of this Ode, the Pythyian victory of Hiero. This part of 
the Poe is connected with what went before by the means of tna, a city built by Hiero, and 
named after the mountain in whoſe neighbourhood it ſtood. Hiero had ordered himſelf to be ſtyled 
of Etna, by the herald who proclaimed his victory in the Pythian Games; from which gloria 
beginning, ſays Pindar, the happy city preſages to herſelf all kinds of glory and felicity for tte 
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future. Then addreſſing himſelf to Apollo, the patron of the Pythian Games, he beſeeches him 
to make the citizens of Ætna great and happy; all human excellencies being the gifts of heaven. 
To Hiero, in like manner, he wiſhes felicity and proſperity for the future, not to be diſturbed by 
the return or remembrance of any paſt afflictions. The toils indeed and troubles which Hiero had 
undergone, before he and his brother Gelo obtained the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, having been 
crowned with ſucceſs, will doubtleſs, ſays Pindar, recur often to his memory with great delight : 
and then taking notice of the condition of Hiero,. who, it ſeems, being at that time troubled with 
the ſtone, was carried about in the army in a litter, or chariot, he compares him to Philoctetes: 
this hero, having been wounded in the foot by one of Hercules's arrows, ſtaid in Lemnos to get 
cured of his wound ; but it being decreed by the Fates, that Troy ſhould not be taken without 
thoſe arrows, of which Philoctetes had the poſſeſſion, the Greeks tetched him from Lemnos, lame 
and wounded as he was, and carried him to the ſiege. As Hiero reſembled Philoctetes in one 

point, may he alſo, adds the Poet, reſemble him in another, and recover his health by the afk 
ance of a divinity, Then addreſſing himſelf to Dinomenes, the ſon of Hiero, whom that prince 
intended to make king of Xtna, he enters into an account of the colony, which Hiero had ſettled 
in that city: the people of this colony being originally deſcended from Sparta, were, at their own 
requeſt, goyerned by the laws of that famous commonwealth. To this account Pindar ſubjoins a 


prayer to Jupiter, imploring him to grant that both the king and 
able deeds, maintain the glory and ſplendor of their race; an 


e of Ætna may, by anſwer. 
that Hiero, and his fon Dino- 


menes, taught to govern by the precepts of his father, may be able to diſpoſe their minds to peace 
and unity. For this purpoſe, continues he, do thou, O Jupiter, prevent the Carthaginians and 
the Tuſcans from invading Sicily any more, by recailing to their minds the great loſſes they had 
lately ſuſtained from the valour of Hiero and bis brothers; into a more particular detail of whoſe 
courage and virtue, Pindar infinuates he would gladly enter, was he not afraid of being tco prolix 
and tedious ; a fault which is apt to breed in the reader ſatiety and diſguſt ; and though, continues 
he, exceſſive fame produces often the ſame « .& ts in envious minds, yet do not thou, O Hierb ? 
upon that confideration, omit doing any great or good action; it being far better to be envied than 
to be pitied. With this, and ſome precepts uſetul to all kings in general, and others more parti- 
cularly adapted to the temple of Hiero, whom, as he was tomewhat inclined to avarice, he en- 
courages to acts of generoſity and munificence, from the conſideration of the ſame accruing to the 
princes of that character, and the infamy redounding to tyrants, he concludes; winding up all 
with obſerving, that the firſt of all human bleſſings conſiſts in being virtuous; the ſecond in being 
praiſed ; and that he who has the happineſs to enjoy both theſe at the ſame time, is arrived at the 


higheſt point of earthly felicity. 


DECADE I. 


Pair, golden lyre ! whoſe heaven-invented ſtring 
To Phœbus and the black-hair'd Nine belongs; 
Whe in ſweet chorus round their tuneful kin 
Mix with thy ſounding chords their ſacred 
ſongs. _. 
The dance, gay queen of pleaſure, thee attends; 
Thy jocund ſtrains her liſtening feet inſpire; 
And each melodious tongue its voice ſuſpends 
Till thou, great leader of the heavenly quire, 
With wanton art prelading giv'ſt the fign— 
Siwells the full concert then with harmony divine. 
DECADE II. 
Then, of their ſtreaming lightnings all diſarm'd, 
The ſmouldering thunderbolts of Jove expire: 
Then, by the muſic of thy Numbers charm'd, 
The birds' fierce monarch * drops his vengeful 
ire; 
Perch'd on the ſceptre of th* Olympian king, 
The thrilling darts of harmony he feels ; 
And indolently haags bis rapid wing, 
While gentle ſicep his cloting eyelid ſeals; 
And o er his heaving limbs in looſe array 
To every balmy gale the ruffling feathers play. 
DECADE III. 
En Mars, ſtern god of violence ard war, 
Soothes with thy lulling ſtrains his furicus 
breaft, 
Ard, driving from his heart each bloody care, 
His pointed lance conſigus to peaceful reit. 
v Tut eagle. 
| 1 


Nor leſs enraptur'd each immortal mind 
Owns the tvit influence ot inchanting ſong, 
When, in melodious ſymphony combin'd, 
Thy fon, Latona, and the tuneful throng 
Of Muſes, {kill'd in wiſdom's deepeſt lore, 
The ſubtle powers of verie and harmony ex- 
plore. 
DECADE IV. 
But they, on earth, or the devouring main, 
Whom 1iighteous Jove with deteſtation views, 
With envious horror hear the heavenly ſtrain, 
Exil'd from praiſe, from virtue, and the Muſe. 
Such is Typhceus, impious foe of Gods, 
Whoſe hundred-headed form Cilicia's cave. 
Once ſoſter'd in her infamous abodes; 
Till daring with preſumptuous arms to brave 
The might of thundering jove, ſubdued he fell, 
Plung'd in the horrid dungeons of protoundeſt hell. 
ECADE V. 
Now under ſulohurous Cuma's ſea-bound coaſt, 
And vaſt Sic i!1a's lies his ſhaggy bteaſt; 
By inowy na, nuiſe of endleis iroſt, 
The pillar'd prop of heaven, for ever preſs'd: 
Ferth from ho aitrous caverns iſſuing rite 
Pure liquid fountains of tempeſtuous fite, 
And vei! in ruddy, miſts the-noon-day ſkies, 
While wrapt in imo} e the eddying flames 
Ip, 2 
Cu 8 throngh thenight with hideaus roar 
Fai C'er the reddening main huge rocky frag- 
Ats por. | 
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| DECADE VT. 
But he, Vulcanian Monſter, to the clouds 
The fierceſt, hotteſt inundations throws, 
While, with the burthen of incumbent woods 


And Etna's gloomy cliffs o'erwhelm'd, he 


lows. f 
There on his flinty bed outſtreteh'd he lies, 


Whoſe pointed rock his toſſing carcaſe wounds: 


There with diſmay he ſtrikes beholding eyes, 
Or frights the diſtant ear with horrid ſounds. 
O ſave us from thy wrath, Sicilian Jove ! 


Thou, — here rejgn'ſt, ador'd in Ætus's ſa- 


E 
DECADE VII. 
Etna, fair forehead of this fruitful land ! 
Whoſe borrow'd name adorns.the royal town, 
Rais'd by illuſtrious Hiero's generous hand, 
And render'd glorious with his high renown. 
By Pythian heralds were hes praiſes ſung, 
When Hiero triumph'd in the duſty courſe, 
When ſweet Caftalia with applauſes rung, 
And glorious laurels crown'd the conquer- 
ing horſe, 
The happy city for her future days 
Preſages hence increaſe of victory and praiſe. 
DECADE VIII. 
Thus when the mariners to proſperous winds, 
Ihe port forſaking, ſpread the ſwelling tails; 
The fair departure cheers their jocund minds 
With pleaſing hopes of favourable gales, 
While oer the dangerous deſarts of the main, 
To their lov'd country they purſue their way. 
Ev'n ſo, Apollo, thou, whom Lycia's plain, 
Whom Delus, and Caſtalia's ſprings obey, 
Theſe hopes regard, and ZXtna's glory raiſe 


With yaliapt ſons, triumphant ſteeds,' and hea-, | 


venly lays: 
DECADE NN. 

For human virtue from the gods proceeds ; 

They the wiſe mind beſtow'd, and irmooth'd 

the tongue | 

With elocution, and for mighty deeds 

The nervous arm with manly vigour ftrung. 
All theſe are Hiero's: theſe to rival lays 


f. 

To this contention; ſtrive in Hiero's praiſe, 
Nor fear thy efforts ſhall his worth exceed ; 
Within the lines of truth ſecure to throw, 

Thy dart ſhall {till ſurpaſs each vain attempting 
6, — 


DECADE X. 
So may ſucceeding ages as they roll 
Great Hiero ſtill in wealth and blitz maintain, 
And, joyous health recalling, on his foul | 
Oblivion pour of life-confuming pain. 
Yet may thy memory with ſweet delight 
The various dangers and the toils recount, 
Which in inteſtine wars and bloody fight 
. Thy patient virtue, Hiero, did ſurmount ; | 
What time, by heavzn above all Grecians 
n 4 [found. 
The prize of lovereign ſway with thee thy + brother 
DECADE XI. 
Then like the ſon of Pzan didſt thou war, 


Call dat the Bard: ariſe then, Muſe, and 


While, as along ſlow rolls thy ſickly car, 
Love and amaze the haughtieſt boſom 
ſeize, 
In Lemnos pining with th' envenom'd wound 
The fon of Pæan, Philoctetes, lay: 
There, after tedious queſt, the heroes found, 
And bore the limping archer thence away; 
By whom fell Priam's towers (ſo fate ordain'{) 
And the long haraſs'd Greeks their wiſh'd te. 
| poſe obtain'd. | 
DECADE XII. 
May Hiero too, like Pzan's ſon, receive 
Recover'd vigour from celeſtial hands! 
And may the healing god proceed to give 
The power to gain whate'er his wiſh de. 
mands. 


But now, O Muſe, addreſs thy ſounding lays 
To young Dinomenes, his virtuous heir, 
Sing to Dinomenes, his father's praiſe; 
His father's praiſe ſhall glad his filial ear, 
For him hereafter ſhalt thou touch the ſtring, 
And chant in friendly ſtrains fair Atna's future 


king. 
DECADE XIII. 
Hiero, for him th' illuſtrious city rear'd, 


And fill'd with ſons of Greece her ſtate) 


towers, | 
Where, by the free-born citizen rever'd, 

The Spartan laws exert their virtuous powers, 
For by the ſtatutes, which their fathers gave, 
Still muſt the reitive Dorian youth be led; 
Who dwelling once on cold Eurotas' wave, 
| Where proud Taygetus exalts his head, 
From the great ſtock of Hercules divine 
And warlike Pamphilus deriv'd their noble line, 
| DECADE: XIV. 

Theſe, from Thefialian Pindus ruſhing down, 

The walls of fam'd Amyelæ once poſſeſs'd, 
And, rich in fortune's gifts and high renown, 
Dwelt near the twins of Leda, where they 
preſs'd | | 
Their milky courſers, and the paſtures er 
Of neighbouring Argos rang'd, in arms ſu. 
preme. 
To king and people on the flowery ſhore 
Of lucid Amena, Sicilian ſtream, 
Grant the like fortune, Jove, with like deſert 
The ſplender of their race and glory to aſſert. 
DECADE XV. 
And do thou aid Scilia's hoary Lord 

To form and. rule his ſon's obedient mind; 
And ſtill in golden chains of ſweet accord, 

And mutual peace the friendly people bind, 
Then grant, O Son of Saturn, grant my prayer: 
The bold Phoenician on his ſhore detain; 
And may the hardy 'Tuſcan never dare 

To vex with clamorous war Sicilia's main; 
Remembering Hiero, how on-Cuma's coaſt 
Wreck'd by his fturmy arms their groaning fleets 
; were loſt. | 

DECADE XVI. 
What terrors! what deſtruction them afſail'd ! 

Hurl'd m_ their riven decks what numbers 

dy'd! 
When o'er their might Sicilia's Chief prevail'd, 

Their youth o'erwhelming in the foam 


Smit with the arrows of a fore diſeaſe; 
1 Glo, | 


z 


tide ; | 
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Greece from impending ſervitude to ſave. And, ever watchful of the public weal, | 
Thy favour, glorious Athens ! to acquire, Unnumber'd witneſſes around thee ſand. 
Would I record the Salaminian wave Then, would thy virtuous ear for ever feaſt 


Fam'd in thy triumphs: and my tuneful lyre 
To Sparta's ſons with ſweeteſt praiſe ſhould tell, 
Beneath Cithzron's ſhade what Mediſh archers 


On the ſweet melody of well-earn'd tame, 
In generous purpoſes confirm thy breaſt, 
Nor dread expences that will grace thy 


Of every ſtep! a Prince can never lightly err. 


name; 
But, ſcorning ſordid and unprincely gain, 
Spread all thy bounteous ſails, and launch into 
the Main. | 
DECADE XX. 
When in the monldering urn the monarch lies, 
His fame in lively characters remains, 
Or grav'd in monumental hiſtories, 
Or deck'd and painted in Aonian ſtrains. - 
Thus freſh, and fragrant, and immortal, blooms 
The virtue, Crœſus, of thy gentle mind: 
While fate to infamy and hatred dooms 
Sicilia's tyrant, ſcorn of human kind; 


| DECADE XVII. 

But on fair Himera's wide-water'd ſhores 
Thy ſons, Dinomenes, my lyre demand, 

To grace their virtues with the various ſtores 
Of ſacred verſe, and ſing th' illuſtrious band 

Of valiant brothers, who trom Carthage won 
The 1 meed of conqueſt, deathleſs 


A —— but cenſure's dreaded frown 
Compels me to contract my ſpreading lays. 
In verſe conciſeneſs pleaſes every gueſt, 
While each impatient blames and lothes a te- 


dious feaſt. Whoſe ruthleſs boſom ſwell'd with cruel pride, 
DECADE XVIII. When in his brazen bull the broiling wretches 
Nor leſs diſtaſteful is exceſſive fame dy'd. 


To the ſour palate of the envious mind ; DECADE XXI. 
Who hears with grief his neighbour's goodly Him therefore nor in ſweet ſociety 
name, - The generous youth converſing ever name; 
And hates the fortune that he ne'er ſhall find. Nor with the harp's delightful melody 
Yet in thy virtue, Hiero, perſevere! ; Mingle his odious inharmonious fame. 
Since to be envied is a nobler fate The firſt, the greateſt bliſs on man conferr'd 
Than to be pitied : Let ſtrict Juſtice ſteer Is, in the acts of virtue to excel; 
With equitable hand the helm of ſtate, The ſecond, to obtain their high reward, 
And arm thy tongue with truth : O King, be- The ſoul-exalting praiſe of doing well. 
ware Who both theſe lots attains, is bleſs'd indeed, 
Since Fortune here below can give no richer 
DECADE XIX. meed. | 
O'er many nations art thou ſet, to deal 
The goods of Fortune with impartial hand; 


THE FIRST NEMEAN ODE. | 


This Ode is inſcribed to Chromius of Ætna (a city of Sicily) who gained the victory in the Chariot - 


Race, in the Nemean Games. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


From the praiſes of Ortygia (an iſland near Sicily, and part of the city of Syracuſe, to which it was 


joined by a bridge) Pindar paſſes to the ſubject or occafion of this Ode, viz. the Victory obtained 
by Chromius in the Nemean Games ; which, as it was the firit of that kind gained by him, the Poet 
ſtyles the baſis of his future fame, laid by the co-operation of the Gods, who aſſiſted and ſeconded 
his divine virtues; and, adds he, if Fortune continues to be favourable, he may arrive at the high- 
eſt ſummit of glory : by which is meant chiefly, though not ſolely, the gaining more prizes in the 
Great or Sacred Games (particularly the Olympic), where the Muſes conſtantly attend to cele- 
brate and record the Conquerors. From thence, after a ſhort digreflion to the general praiſe of Si- 
cily, he comes to an enumeration of the particular virtues of Chromius, viz. his hoſpitality, libe- 
rality, prudence in council, and courage in war. Then, returning to the Nemean Victory, he takes 
occaſion from ſo auſpicious a beginning, to promiſe Chromius a large increaſe of glory, in like man- 
ner as Tireſias, the famous Poet and Prophet of Thebes (the country of Pindar) upon viewing the 
firſt exploit of Hercules, which was killing in his cradle the two ſerpents ſent by Juno to devour 
him, foretold the ſubſequent achievements of that hero; and the great reward he ſhould receive 
for all his labours, by being admitted into the number of the Gods, and married to Hebe; with 
which ſtory he concludes the Ode. . b 


STROPHE I. 
SrsrrR of Delos! pure abode 


In whoſe receſſes reſts th* emerging flood 
his 
Uf Virgin Cynthia, Goddels of the chaſe ! 


Of Alpheus, breathing from amorous 
race! h 


Divine Ortygia ! to thy name 
The Muſe preluding tunes her ſtrings, 

- Pleas'd with the ſweet preamble of thy fame, 

To uſher in the verſe, that ſings | 

. Thy triumphs, Chromius; while Sicilian Jove | 

Hears with delight through Ztna's ſounding 


N 


, grove © © 
The gratulations of the hymning choir, 
Wiom thy victorious car and Nemea's palms 


inſpire. | 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
The baſis of his future praiſe 
Aſſiſted by the Gods hath Chromius laid; 
And to its height the towering pile may raiſe, 
If Fortune lends her favourable aid : | 
Aſſur'd that all th* Aonian train 
n Their wonted friendſhip will afford, 
Who with delight frequent the liſted plain, 
The toils of Virtue to record, 
Mean time around this iſle, harmonious Muſe ! 
The brighteſt beams of ſhining verſe diffuſe : 
This fruitful iſland, with whoſe flowery pride 
Heaven's awful King endow'd great Pluto's beau- 


teous bride. 
| EPODE I. 
Sicilia with tranſcendent plenty crown'd 
Jove to Proſerpina conſign'd ; 
Then with a nod his folemn promiſe bound, 
Still farther to enrich het fertile ſhores 
With peopled cities, ſtately towers, 
And ſons in arts and arms refin'd; 
Skill'd to the dreadful works of war 
The thundering fteed to train ; 
Or mounted on the whirling car 
 Olympia's all-priz'd olive to obtain.— 
Abundant is my theme ; nor need I wrong 
The fair occaſion with a flattering ſong. 
| STROPHE II. 
To Chromius no unwelcome gueſt _ 
T come, high ſounding my Dirczan chord ; 
Who for his Poet hath prepar'd the feaſt, 
And ſpread with luxury his friendly board, 
For never from his generous gate | 
Unentertain'd the ſtranger flies. 
While Envy's ſcorching flame, that bl 
Quench'd with his flowing bounty, dies. 


reat, 
s the 


But Envy ill becomes the human mind; 1 


Since various parts to various men aſlign'd 


All to perfection and to praiſe will lead, 1 


Would each thoſe paths purſue, which Nature 
bids him tread. ; 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
In action thus heroic might, 
In council ſhines the mind ſagacious, wiſe, 
Which to the future caſts her piercing fight, 
And ſees the train of conſequences riſe, 
With either talent Chromius bleſt 
Suppreſſes not his active powers. 
IT hate the miſer, whoſe unſocial breaſt 
Locks from the world his uſeleſs ſtores. 
Wealth by the bounteous only is enjc y'd, 
Whoſe treaſures in diffuſive good employ d 
The rich returns of fame and friends procure z 
And gainſt a ſad reverſe, a ſafe retreat inſure. 
| EPODE II. I 
Thy early virtues, Chromius, deck'd with praiſe, 


| And to pratect her chi 


4 


And theſe firſt- fruits of Fame inſpire 


WEST'S PIN DAR. 


The Muſe to promiſe for thy ſuture days 
A large increaſe of merit and renown, 

So when of old Jove's mighty ſon, 
Worthy his great immortal fire, 

Forth from Alcmena's teeming bed 

With his twin-brother cau.e, 

Safe through life's painful entrance led 
To view the dazzling Sun's reviving flame 
Th* imperial cradle Juno quick ſurvey d. 
Where the twins in ſaffron bands array l. 

STROPHE III. 

Then, glowing with immortal rage, 

The gold-enthron'd Empreſs of the Gods 
Her eager thirſt of vengeance to aſſuage, 
Straight to her hated rival's curs'd abodes 

Bade her vindictive ſerpents haſte. 

They through the opening valves with ſpeej 
On to the chamber's deep receſſes paſt, 

To perpetrate their murderous deed : 

And now in knotty mazes to infold 
Their deſtin'd prey, on curling ſpires they roll, 
His dauntleſs brow when young Alcidesrear', 
And for their firſt attempt his infant arms pr. 


par'd. 
ANTISTROPHE III. 
_ Faſt by the azure necks he held 
And grip'd in either hand his ſcaly foes; 
Till from their horrid carcaſſes expell'd, 
At length the poiſonous foul 2 flows, 
Mean time intolerable dread | 
Congeal'd each female's curdling blood, 
All who, attendant on the genial bed, 
Around the languid mother ſtood. 
She with diſtracting fear and anguiſh ſtung, 
Forth from her ſickly couch impatient ſprung 
Her cumberous robe regardleſs off ſhe threw, 
with fondeſt ardou 
flew. 
EPODE II. 
But, with her ſhrill, diſtreſsful cries alarm'd, 

In ruſh'd each bold Cadmean Lord, 

In braſs refulgent, as to battle arm'd; 
With them Amphitryon, whoſe tumultuwm 
breaſt 

A crowd of various cares infeft : 

High brandiſhing his gleaming ſword 

With eager, anxious ſtep he came; 

A wound fo near his heart 

Shook with diſmay his inmoſt frame, 
And rouz'd the active ſpirits in every part. 
To our own ſorrows ſerious heed we give; 
But for another's woe ſoon ceaſe to grieve. 

- STROFHEIV. 

Amaz'd the trembling father ſtood, 

While doubtful pleaſure, mix'd with wild ſu 
priſe, | 

Drove from his troubled heart the vital flood: 

His ſon's ſtupenduous deed with wondering eſe 

He view'd, and how the gracious will 

Of Heaven to joy had chang'd his fear 
And falſify'd the meſſengers of ill. 

Then ſtraight he calls th' unerring ſeer, 
Divine Tirefias, whoſe prophetic tongue 
Tove's ſacred mandates from the Tripod (ung 
Who then to all th' attentive throng explain 

What fate th' immortal Gods for Hercules d 
: dain'd. . 
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ANTISTROPHE IV. 
What fell deſpoilers of the land 
The Prophet told, what monſters of the Main 
Should ws the yengeance of his righteous 
hand: 
What ſavage, proud, pernicious tyrant ſlain 
Jo Hercules ſhould bow his head, 
Hurl'd from his arbitrary throne, 
Whoſe 3 pomp his curs'd ambition fed, 
And made indignant nations groan. 
Laſt, when the giant ſons of earth ſhall dare 
To wage againſt the gods rebellious war, 


FIRST NEMEAN ODE. | ng 


 EPODEIV. 

Then ſhall his generous toils for ever ceaſe, 

With fame, with endleſs life repaid ; 
With pure tranquillity. and heavenly peace: 
Then led in triumph to his ſtarry dome, 

To grace his ſpouſal bed ſhall come, 

In Beauty's glowing bloom array'd, 

Immortal Hebe, ever young. 

In Jove's auguſt abodes 

Then ſhall he hear the bridal ſong ; 
Then, in the bleſt ſociety of Gods, 
The nuptial banquet ſhare, and, rapt in praiſe 


With duſt their radiant locks the 


Pierc'd by his rapid ſhafts on Phlegra's plain 


And wonder, round the glittering manſion gaze. 
aughty foe | | 


ſhall ſtain. 


THE ELEVENTH NEMEAN ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Ariſtagoras, upon occaſion of his entering on his office of Preſident or Gover- 


nor of the iſtand of Tenedos ; ſo that, although it is placed among the Nemean Odes, it has no fort 
of relation to thoſe games, and is indeed properly an Inauguration: Ode, compaſed to be ſung by a 
Chorus at the Sacrifzees and the Featt made by Ariſtagoras and his colleagues, in the Town-hall, at 
the time of their being inveſted with the Magiſtracy, as is evident from many expreſſions in the firſt 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Pindar opens this Ode with an invocation to Veſta (the Goddeſs who preſided over the Courts of Juſ- 


tice, and whoſe ſtatue and altar were for that reaſon placed in the Town-halls, or Prytanzums, as the 
Greeks called them); beſeeching her to receive favourably Ariſtagoras and his colleagues, who were 
then coming to offer ſacrifices to her, upon their entering on their office of Prytans or magiſtrates of 
Tenedos ; which office continuing for a year, he begs the Goddeſs ta take Ariſtagoras under her pro- 
tection during that time, and to conduct him to the end of it without trouble or diſgrace. From 
Ariſtagoras Pindar turns himſelf, in the next place, to his father Arceſilas, whom he pronounces hap- 
py, as well upon account of his ſon's merit and honour, as upon his own great endowments, and good 
fortune ; ſuch as beauty, ſtrength, courage, riches, and glory reſulting from his many victories in 
the games. But, left he ſhould be too much puffed up with theſe praiſes, he reminds him at the 
ſame time of his mortatity, and tells him that bis clothing of fleſh is periſhable, and that he muſt 
ere long be clothed with earth, the end of all things; = yet, continues he, it is but juſtice to 
pow and celebrate the worthy atid deſerving, who from good citizens ought to receive all kinds of 
onour and commendation; as Ariſtagoras, tor inſtance, who bath rendered both himſelf and his 
country illuſtrious by the many victories he hath obtained, to the number of ſixteen, over the neigh- 
bouring youth, in the games exhibited in and about his own country, From whence, ſays the Poet, 
I conclude he would have come off victorious even in the Pythian and Olympic Games, had he not 
been reſtrained from engaging in thoſe famous lifts by the too timid and cautious love of his parents; 
upon which he falls into a moral reflection upon the vanity of men's hopes and fears, by the former 
of which they are oftentimes excited to attempts beyond their ſtrength, which accordingly iſſue in 
their diſgrace ; as, on the other hand, they are frequently reſtrained by unreaſonable and 1ll-ground. 
ed fears, from enterprizes, in which they would, in all probability, have come off with honour. 
This reflection he applies to Ariſtagoras, by ſaying it was very ealy to foreſee what ſucceſs he was 
like to meet with, who both by father and mother was deſcended from a long train of great and 
raliant men. But here again, with a very artful turn of flattery to his father Arceſilas, whom he 
had before repreſented as ſtrong and valiant, and famous for his victories in the games, he obſerves, 
that every generation, even of a great and glorious family, is not equally illuſtrious, any more than 
the fields and trees are every year equally fruitful; that the gods had not given mortals any certain 
tokens, by which they might foreknow when the rich years of virtue ſhould ſucceed ; whence it 
comes to paſs that men, out of ſelf-conceit and preſumption, are perpetually laying ſchemes,” and 
forming enterpriſes, without, previouſly conſulting Prudence or Wiſdom, whoſe ſtreams, ſays he, lie 
remote, and out of th common road. From all which he infers, that it is better to moderate our 
-—o_, and ſet bounds to our avarice and ambition; with which moral precept he concludes the 
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| STROPHE I. 


- Davenrer of Rhea ! thou, whoſe holy fire 

Before the awful ſeat of Juſtice flames ! 
Siſter of Heaven's Almighty Sire: 

Siſter of Juno, who co-equal claims 

Wich Jove to ſhare the empire of the gods 

O Virgin Veſta! To thy dread abodes, 

Lo! Ariſtagoras directs his pace 

Receive, and near thy ſacred ſceptre place 


Him, and his colleagues, who with honeſt zeal 
O'er Tenedos preſide, and guard the public weal. 


 ANTISTROPHE I. 

And lo! with frequent offerings they adore 
Thee, firſt invok'd in every ſolemn prayer 
To thee unmix'd libations pour, | 

And fill with odorous fumes the fragrant air. 

Around in feſtive ſongs the hymning choir 

Mix the melodious voice and ſounding lyre. 

While ſtill, prolong'd with hoſpitable love, 

Are ſolemniz d the rites of Genial Jove : 

Then guard him, Veſta, through his long ca- 


reer 
And let him cloſe in joy his miniſterial year. 
EPODE I. 


But hail, Arcefilas ! all hail 
To thee ! blefs'd father of a ſon ſo great 
Thou, whom on Fortune's higheſt ſcale 
The favourable hand of Heaven hath ſet, 
Thy manly form with beauty hath refin'd, 
And match'd that beauty with a valiant mind. 
Yet let not man too much preſume, 
Tho? grac'd with Beauty's faireſt bloom; 
Though for ſuperior ſtrength renown'ld ; 
Though with triumphal chaplets crown'd ; 
Let him remember, that in fleſh array'd 
Soon ſhall he ſce that mortal veſtment fade; 
Till laft impriſon'd in the mouldering urn 
To earth, the end of all things, he return, 
STROPHE II. 
Yet ſhould the worthy from the public tongue 
Receive their recompence of virtuous praile ; 
By every zealous patriot ſung, 
And deck'd with every flower ef heavenly lays. 
Such retribution in return for fame. 
Such, Ariſtagoras, thy virtues claim ; 
Claim from thy country, on whofe glorious brows 
The wreſtler's chaplet ſtill unfaded blows : 
Mix'd with the great Pancratiaſtic crown, 
Which from the neighbouring youth thy early va- 
lour won. | ; 
ANTISTROPHE H. 
And (but his timid parents? cautious love. 
Diftruſting ever his too forward hand, 
Forbade their tender ſon to prove 
The toils of Pythia, or Olympia's ſand) 
Now by the Gods I ſwear, his valorous might 
Had *ſcap'd victorious in each bloody fight: 
And from Caſtalia, or where dark with ſhade 
The Mount of Saturn rears its olive-head, 


-. 


| 


| 


WEST'S PINDAR. 


Great and illuſtrious home had he return'q, 
While by his fame eclips'd his vanquiſli'd foes hy 
mourn'd. 
EPODE II. 
Then his triumphal rrefſes bound 
With the dark verdure of th” Olympic grove, 
With joyous banquets had he crown'd 
The great Quinquennial Feſtival of Jove 
And cheer'd the folemn pomp with choral lay, 
Sweet tribute, which the Muſe to Virtue pay, 
But, ſuch is man's prepoſterous fate ! 
Now with o'er-weening pride elate 
Too far he aims his ſhaft to throw, 
And ſtraining burfts his feeble bow. 
Now. puſillanimous, depreſs'd with fear, 
He checks his virtue in the mid-career; 
And of his ſtrength diſtruſtful coward flies 
e conteſt, though empower'd to gain the 
prize. 
| STROPHE In. 
But who could err in prophecying good 
Of him, whoſe undegererating breaſt 
Swells with a tide of Spartan blood, 
From fire to fire in long ſueceſſion trac'd 
Up to Piſander : who in days of yore 
From old Amyclz to the Leſbian ſhore 
And Tenedos, collegued in high command 
With great Oreſtes, led th' olian band? 
Nor was his mother's race leſs ſtrong and brav, 
Sprung from a ſtock that grew on fair Iſmenus 
wave. 
ANTISTROPHE III. 
Though for long intervals obſcur'd, again 
Oft-times the ſeeds of lineal worth appear. 
For neither can the furrow'd plain 
Full harveſts yield with each returning year: 
Nor in each period will the pregnant bloom 
Inveſt the ſmiling tree with rich perfume, 
So, barren often and inglorious paſs 
The generations of a noble race ; 
While Nature's vigour, working at the root, 
In after-ages ſwells, and bloſſoms into fruit. 
 EPODE II. 
Nor hath Jove given us to foreknow 
When the rich years of virtue ſhall ſucceed; 
Yet bold and daring on we go, 
Contriving ſchemes of many a mighty deed, 
While Hope, fond inmate of the human mind, 
And ſelf-opinion, active, raſh, and blind, 
Hold up a falſe illufive ray, 
That leads our dazzled feet aftray 
Far from the ſprings, where calm and flow 
The ſecret ſtreams of wiſdom flow. 
Hence ſhould we learn our ardour to reſtrain: 
And limit to due bounds the thirſt of gain. 
To rage and madneſs oft that paſſion turns, 
Which with forbidden flames deſpairing burrs, 


— — - _ - 


THE SECOND ISTHMIAN ODE. 


This Ode was written npon occaſion of a victory obtained in the Charriot- Race by Xenocrates of Ag» 
gentum in the Iſthmian games; it is however addreſſed not to Xenocrates himſelf, but to his 192 
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Thraſybulus ; from whence, and from Pindar's always ſpeaking of Xenocrates in the perſect tenſe, 
it is moſt probable it was written after the death of Xenocrates ; and for this it has, by 


ſome, been reckoned among the p73» or Elegies of Pindar. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The introduction contains a ſort of an apology for a Poet's taking money for his compoſitions ; a thing, 


ſays Pindar, not practiſed formerly by the ſervants of the Muſes, who drew their infpiration from 
love alone, and wrote only from the heart: but as the world is grown intereſted, ſo are the Poets be- 
come mercenary ; obſerving the truth of that famous ſaying of Ariſtodemus the Spartan, Money 
« makes the man: a truth, he ſays, which he himſelf experienced, having with his riches loſt all 
his friends ; and of this truth, continues Pindar, you, Thraſybulus, are not ignorant, for you are a 
wiſe man : I ſhall therefore ſay no more about it, but proceed to celebrate the victories of Xeno- 
crates ; after an enumeration of which, he paſſes on to the mention of the virtues of Xenocrates, whom 
he praiſes for his benevolence, his public ſpint, his devotion to the gods, and his conſtant uninter- 
rupted courſe of heſpitality in all changes of fortune. Theſe virtues of his father he encourages 
Thraſybulus not to conceal through the fear of exciting the envy of mankind, and bids Nicaſippus 
(by whom this Ode was ſent to Thraſybulus) to tell him to publiſh it ; concluding with obſerving, 
that a Poem is not made to continue always, like a mute and motionleſs ſtatue, in one place. 


STROPHE I. 


Tazy, Thraſybulus, who in ancient days 
Triumphant mounted in the Muſes” car, 
Tuning their harps to ſoft and tender lays, 
Aim'd their ſweet numbers at the young and 
fair; 
Whoſe beauties, ripe for love, with rapurous fires 
Their wanton hearts inflam'd, and waken'd ſtrong 
deſires. 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
As yet the Muſe, deſpiſing ſordid gain, 
Strung not for gold her mercenary lyre: 
Nor did Terpifichore adorn her ſtrain 
In gilded curteſy and gay attire, 
With fair appearances to move the heart, 
And recommend to ſale her proſtituted art. 
EPODE I. 
But now ſhe ſuffers all her tuneful train 
Far other principles to hold; 
And with the Spartan Sage maintain, 
That Man is worthleſs without Gold. 
This truth himſelf by ſad experience prov'd, | 
Deſerted in his need by thoſe he lov'd. 
Nor to thy wiſdom 1s this truth unknown, 
No longer therefore ſhall the Muſe delay 
To ling the rapid ſeeds, and Iſthmian crown, 
Which the great monarch of the briny flood 
On lov'd Xenocrates beſtow'd 
His generous cares with honour to repay. 
| STROPHE II. 
Him too, his Agrigentum's brighteſt ſtar, 
Latona's ſon with favourable eyes 
At Criſa view'd, and bleſs'd his conquering car; 
Nor, when, contending for the noble prize, 
Nicomachus, on Athens craggy plain, (rein. 
With dextrous art control'd the chariot-ſteering 
: ANTISTROPHE 11. 
Did Phcebus blame the driver's ſkilful hand; 
But with Athenian palms his maſter grac'd : 
His maſter, greeted in th* Olympic ſand ; 
And evermore with grateful zeal embrac'd 
By the great prieſts, whoſe herald voice proclaims 


Th Ecan feaſts of Jove, and Piſa's ſacred games. | 


| 


EPODE I. . 
Him, on the golden lap of victory 
Reclining his illuſtrious head, 
They hail'd with ſweeteſt melody ; 
And through the land his glory ſpread, 
Through the fam'd Altis of Olympic Jove; 
Where in the honours of the ſacred grove 
The children of AÆneſidamus ſhar'd ; 
For not unknown to victory and praiſe 
Oft, Thraſybulus, hath thy manſion heard 
The pleaſing concerts of the youthful choir, 
Attemper'd to the warbling lyre, 
And the ſweet mixture of triumphal lays. 
STROPHE LIL 
In ſmooth and flowry paths thꝰ encomiaſt treads, 
When to the ma of the good and great 
In pomp the nymphs of Helicon he leads: - 
Y-* hee, Xenocrates, to celebrate, 
Thy all- ſurpaſſing gentleneſs to fin 
In equal ſtrains, requires an all-ſurpatting ſtring, 
ANTISTROPHE III. 
To all benevolent, revered, belov'd, 
In every ſocial virtue he excell'd ; 
And with his conquering ſteeds at Corinth prow 
How ſacred the decrees of Greece he held; 
With equal zeal th' immortals he ador'd, 
And ſpread with frequent feaſts his conſecrated 


EPODE III. 
Nor did he e'er when roſe a ſtormy gale 
Relax his hoſpitable courſe, 
Or gather in his (yelling ſail : 
But, finding ever ſome reſource 
The fierce extremes of fortune to allay, 
Held on with equal pace his conſtant way. 
Permit not then, through dread of envious 
tongues, | 
Thy father's worth to be in fileuce loſt ; 
Nor from the public keep theſe choral ſongs, 
Not in one corner is the Poet's ſtrain 
Form'd, like a ſtatue, to remain, 


This, Nicaſippus, tell my henour'd hoſt, 
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TAE 
WORKS OF VIRGIL, 


Containing his 


PASTORALS, GEORGICS, AND AENETS ; 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 


BY 


JOHN DRYDEN, ESQ. 


TO MR. DRYDEN ON HIS TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 


341 


Watur'zx great Virgil's lofty verſe I ſee, 
mpous ſcene charms my admiring eye: 

There different beauties in perfection meet ; 

The thoughts as proper, as the numbers ſweet : 
And when wild Fancy mounts a daring height, 
adoment ſteps in, and moderates her flight. 
Wiſely he manages his wealthy ſtore, 

Still ſays enough, and yet implies ſtill more: 


For though the weighty ſenſe be cloſely wrought, 


The reader's left t' improve the pleaſing thought. 
Hence we deſpair to ſce an Engliſh dreſs 
Should e'er his nervous energy expreſs ; 
For who could that in ſetter d rhyme encloſe, 
Which without loſs can ſcarce he told in proſe ! 
But you, great Sir, his manly genius raiſe; 
And make your copy ſhare an equal praiſe. 
0h how I ſee thee in foft ſcenes of leve, 
Renew thoſe paſſions he alone could move! 
Here Cupid's charms are with new art expreſt, 
Ard pale Eliza eaves her peaceful reſt : 
Leaves her Elyſium, as if glad to live, 
To love, and with, to ſigh, deſpair, and grieve, { 
And die again for him that would again deceive. 
Nor does the mighty Trojan leſs appear 
Than Mars himſelf amidit the ſtorms of war. 
Now his fierce eyes with double fury glow, 
And a new dread attends th* impending blow: 
The Daunian chiefs their eager rage abate, 
Ard, though unwounded, ſeem to tcel their fate. 
Long the rude fury of an ignorant age, | 
Wh barbarous ſpite, profan'd his ſacred page. 
The heavy Dutchmen, with laborious toil, 
Wreſted his ſenſe, and cramp'd his vigorous ſtyle ; 
No time, no pains, the drudging pedants ſpare ; 
But ill his ſhoulders muſt the burden bear. 
While through the mazes of their commets led, 
Ve learn not what he writes, but what they read. 
Tet, through theſe ſhades of undiſtinguiſh'd night 
appear'd ſome glimmering intervals of light; 
Tilmangled by a vile tranſlating ſe, 
like babes by witches in effigy rackt ; 
Till Ogleby, mature in dulnefſs, roſe, 
And Holborn doggrel, and low chiming proſe, [ 
Hs ſtrength and beauty did at once depoſe. 
but now the magic ſpell is at an end, 
ce ev'n the dead in you hath found a friend; 
To free the Bard from rude opprefſors' power, 
And grace his verſe with charms unknown before: 
te, doubly thus oblig'd, muſt doubting ſtand, 
Vich chiefly ſhould his gratitude command; 
Werber ſhould claim the tribute of his heart, 
The Patron's bounty, or the Poet's art. 
Alike with wonder and delight we view'd 
& Roman genius in thy verie renew'd 
Vor XII. | 


————C 


TO Mx. DRYDEN, 
ON HIS | 


EXCELLENT TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 


We ſaw thee raiſe ſoft Ovid's amorous fire, 
And fit the tuneful Horace to thy lyre : 
We ſaw new gall imbitter Juvenal's pen, 
And crabbed Perſeus made politely plain: 
Virgil alone was thought too great a taſk ; | 
What you could ſcarce perform, or we durſt aſk : 
A taſk ! which Waller's Muſe could ne'er engage; 
A taik ! too hard for Denham's ſtronger rage: 
Sure of ſucceſs they ſome light ſallies try'd, 
But the fenc'd coaſt their bold attempts defy'd. 
With fear theiro'er-match'd forces back they drew, 
Quitted the province Fate reſerv'd for you. 
In vain thus Philip did the Perſians ſtorm ; 
A work his ſon was deſtin'd to petiorm. 
O had Roſcommon liv'd to hail the day, 
* And fing loud Pzans through the crowded way ; 
** When you in Roman majeſty appear, [near :"* 
„Which none know better, and none come ſa 
The happy author would with wonder fee, 
His rules were only prophecies of thee : 
And were he now to give tranſlator's light, 
He'd bid them only read thy work, and write, 
For this great taſk our loud applauſe is due; 
We own old favours, but muſt preſs for new: 
Th” expecting world demands one labour more; 
And thy lov'd Homer does thy aid implore, 
To right his injur'd works, and ſet them free 
From the lewd rhymes of groveling Ogleby. 
Then ſhall his verſe in grateful pomp appear, 
Nor wilt his birth renew the ancient jar; 
On thoſe Greek cities we ſhall look with ſcorn, 


And in our Britain think the Poet born. 


Ma. DRYDEN, 
On his Tranſlation of Virgil. 
We: read, how dreams and viſions heretofore 
The Prophet and the Poet could inſpire ; 
And make them in unuſual rapture ſoar, 
With rage divine, and with poetic fire, 
O could I find it now ;— Would Virgil's ſhade 
But for a while vouchſaſe to bear the light; 
To grace my numbers, and that Muſe to aid, 
Who ſings the Poet that has done him right. 
It long has been this ſacred Author's fate, 
To lie at every dull Tranſlator's will; [weight 
Long, long his Muſe has groan'd beneath the 
Of mangling Ogleby's preſumptuous quill, 
Dryden, at laſt, in his defence aroſe ; 
The father now is righted by the ſon : 
And while his Muſe endeavours to diſcloſe 
That Poet's beauties, ſhe declares her own, 
X | , 


; $:2 : 
In your fmooth, pompous numbers dreſt, each 


line, 

Each thought, betrays ſuch a majeſtic touch, 

He could not, had he finiſh'd his defign, 

Have wiſl'd it better, or have done ſo much. 
You, like his Hero, though yourſelf were 
free ; | 

And diſentangled from the war of wit ; 
You, who ſecure might other dangers ſee, 

And ſafe from all malicious cenſures ſit. 


Yet becauſe ſacred Virgil's noble Muſe, 
O'erlay'd by fools, was ready to expire : 

To riſk your fame again, you boldly chooſe, 
Or to redeem, or periſh with your fire, 

Ev'n firft and lat, we owe him half to you, 
For that his Æneids miſs'd their threaten'd fate, 

Was—that his friends by ſome prediction knew, 
Hereafter, who correcting ſhould tranſlate. 


But hold, my Muſe, thy needleſs flight reſtrain, 
Unleſs, like him, thou couldſt a verſe indite: 
To think his fancy to deſcribe is vain, 
Since nothing can diſcover light, but light. 
"Tis want of genius that does more deny: 
»Tis fear my praiſe ſhould make your glory leſs, 
And therefore, like the modeſt Painter, I 
Muſt draw the veil, where I cannot expreſs. 
k | 4 HENRY GRAEME. 
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Ma. DRT DEN. 


No undiſputed Monarch govern'd yet 
With ugiverſal ſway the realms of wit ; 
Nature could never ſuch expence afford ; 
Each ſeveral province own'd a ſeveral lord. 
A Poet then had his poetic wife, | 


One Muſe embrac'd, and married for his life. 
By the ſtale thing his appetite was cloy'd, | 
His fancy leſſen'd, and his fire deſtroy'd. 

But nature grown extravagantly kind, 
With all her treaſures did adorn your mind. 


TO MR. DRYDEN ON HIS TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL, 


The different powers were then united found, 
And you Wit's univerſal monarch crown'd, 
Your mighty ſway your great delert ſecures, 
And every Mule and every Grace is yours, 
To none confin'd, by turns you all enjoy, 
Sated with this, you to another fly. 
So Sultan-like in your ſeraglio ſtand, 
While wiſhing Muſes wait for your command, 
Thus no decay, no want of vigour find, 
Sublime your fancy, boundleſs is your mind, 
Not all the blaſts of time can do you wrong; 
Young, ſpite of age; in ſpite of weakneſs, ſtrong, 
Time, like Alcides, ſtrikes you to the ground; 
You, like Antæus, from each fall rebound. 

H. Sr. Jon, 


: To 
Mx. DRYDEN, 
On bis Virgil. 


Tos ſaid that Phidias gave ſuch living grace 
To the carv'd image of a beauteous face, 
That the cold marble might even ſeem to be 
The life ; and the true lite, the imagery. 


You paſs'd that artiſt, Sir, and all his powers, 

Making the beſt of Roman Poets ours; 

With ſuch effect, we know not which to call 

The imitation, which th' original. 

What Virgil lent, you pay in equal weight, 
The charming beauty of the coin no leſs; 
And ſech the majefty of your impreſs, 

You ſeem the very author you tranſlate. 


"Tis certain, were he now alive with us, 
And did revolving deſtiny conſtrain, 

To dreſs, his thoughts in Engliſh o'er again, 
Himſelf could write no otherwiſe than thus. 


His old encomium never did appear 
So true as now ; Romans and Greeks, ſubmit, 
Something of late is in our language wnt, 


More nobly great than the fam'd Iliads were. 
R Ja. Wayonr, 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HUGH LORD CLIFFORD," 
| BARON OF CHUDLEIGH. 


Mr Lon p, errors, yet it comforts me that the faults of others 
] gavx found it not more difficult to tranſlate | are not worth finding. Mine are neither groſs 
Virgil, than to find ſudh. Patrons as I defire for | nor frequent, in thoſe Eclogues, wherein my 
my tranſlation. For though England is not want- | maſter has raiſed himſelf above that humble ſtyle 
ing in a learned nobility, yet ſuch are my un- | in which Paſtoral delights, and which I muſt con - 
happy circumſtances, that they have confined me | feſs is proper to the education and converſe ot. 
to a narrow choice. To the greater part, I have Shepherds: for he found the ſtrength of his ge. 
not the honour to be known; and to ſome of | nius betimes, and was even in his youth preluding 
them I cannot ſhow at preſent, by any public act, to his Georgies, and his Æneis. He could not 
that grateful reſpect which I ſhall ever bear them | forbear to try his wings, though his pinions were 
in my heart. Yet I have no reaſon to complain | not hardened to maintain a long laborious flight. 
of fortune, fince in the midft of that abundance I | Yet ſometimes they bore him to a pitch as lofty, 
could not poſſibly have choſen better, than the | as ever he was able to reach afterwards. But 
worthy ſon of ſo illuſtrious a father. He was the | when he was admoniſhed by his. ſubject to de- 
patron of my manhood, when I flouriſhed in the | ſcend, he came down gently circling in the air, 
opinion of the world; though with ſmall advan- | and finging to the ground. Like a lark, melodi- 
tage to my fortune, till he awakened the remem- | ous in her mounting, and continuing her ſong till 
brance of my royal maſter. He was that Pollio, | ſhe alights: ſtill preparing for a higher flight at 
or that Varus, who introduced me to Auguſtus: | her next ſally, and tuning her voice to better 
and though he ſoon diſmiſſed himſelf from ftate- | muſic. The fourth, the fixth, and the eighth 
affairs, yet in the ſhort time of his adminiſtration | Paſtorals, are clear evidences of this truth, In 
he ſhone ſo powerfully upon me, that, like the { the three firſt he contains himſelf within his 
heat of a Ruſſian ſummer, he ripened the fruits | bounds ; but addreſſing to Pollio, his great Pa- 
of poetry in a cold climate; and gave me where- | tron, and himſelf no vulgar Poet, he no lo 
withal to ſubſiſt at leaſt, inthe long winter which | could reſtrain the freedom of his ſpirit, but began 
ſucceeded, What I now offer to your Lordſhip is | to aſſert his native character, which is fublimity. 
the wretched remainder of a ſickly age, worn out | Putting himſelf under the conduct of the fame 
with ſtudy, and oppreſſed by fortuwe : without | Cumezan Sibyl, whom afterwards he gave for a 
mit, other ſupport than the conſtancy and patience of | guide to his Fineas. It is true he was ſenſible 


G a Chriſtian, You, my Lord, are yet in the flower | of his own boldneſs; and we know it by the 
e. of your youth, and may live to enjoy the benefits | Paulo Majora, which begins his fourth Eclogue- 
1687s of the peace which is promiſed Europe. I can | He remembered, like young Manlius, that he was 


only hear of that bleſſing: for years, and, above | forbidden to engage; but what avails an expreſa 
all things, want of health, have ſhut me out from | command to a youthful courage which pretages 
itaring in the happineſs. The poets, who con- victory in the attempt? Encouraged with ſuc- 
demn their Tantalus to hell, had added to his | ceſs, he proceeds farther in the ſixth, and invades 
torments, if they had placed him in Elyfium, | the province of Philoſophy. And notwithſtand- 
which is the proper emblem ef my condition. | ing that Phoebus had forewarned him of ſinging 
The fruit and the water may reach my lips, but | of wars, as he there confeſſes, yet he preſumed 
cannot enter: and if they could, yet I want a pa- | that the ſearch of nature was as free to him as to 
/ate as well as a digeftion. But it is ſome kind | Lucretius, who at his age explained it according 
oi pleaſure to me, to pleaſe thoſe whom 1 reſpect. to the principles of Epicurus. In his eighth E- 
And I am not altogether out of hope, that theſe | clogue, he has innovated nothing; the former 
Paſtorals of Virgil may give your Lordſhip ſome | part of it being the complaint and deſpair of a 
delight, though made Engliſh by one, who ſcarce | forſaken lover; the latter a charm of an enchant- 
remembers that pation which inſpired my author | refs, to renew a loſt affection. But the complaint 
when he wrote them. Theſe were his firſt eſſay | perhaps contains ſome topics which are above the 
in poetry, (if the Ceiras was not his); and it was | condition of his perſons ; and our author ſeems to 
more excuſable in him to deſcribe love when he | have made his herdſmen ſomewhat too learned 
was young, than for me to tranſlate him when I | for their profeſſion: the charms are alſo of the 
am old. He died at the age of fifty-two, and I | ſame nature; but both were copied from Theo- 
begin this work in my great climacteric. But | critus, and had received the applauſe of former 
having perhaps a better conſtitution than my au- | ages in their original. There is a kind of ruſti- 
thor, I have wronged him leſs, conſulering my | city in all thoſe pompous. verſes ; ſomewhat of a 
arcumſtances, than thoſe who have attempted | holiday hepherd ſtrutting in his country buſkins. 
tim before, either in our own, or any modern | The like may be obſerved, both in the Pollio, 
unguage, And though this verüon is not void of | and the Silenus; where the ſimilitudes are drawn 
: = ; F 
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* from the woods and meadows. They ſeem to me 
to repreſent our poct betwixt a farmer and a 
courtier, when he left Mantua for Rome, and 
% dreſſed himſelf in his beſt babit to appear before 
his Patron; ſomewh:t too fine for the place from 
whence he came, and yet retaining part of its 
ſimplicity. In the ninth Paſtoral he collects ſome 
beautiful paſſages, which were ſcattered' in The- 
ocritus, which he could not inſert into any of his 
former Eclogues, and yet was unwilling they 
mould be loſt. * In all the reſt he is equal to his 
Sicilian maſter, and obſerves like him a juſt deco- 
rum, both of the ſubject and the perſons. - As parti- 
cularly in the third Paſtoral, where one of his ſhep- 
herds deſcribes a bowl, or mazer, curiouſly carved. 


In medio duo figna : Conon, et quis fuit alter 

«4 Deſcripfit radio totum qui gentibus orbem.” 
He remembers only the name of Conon, and for- 
gets the other on ſet purpoſe (whether he means 
Aniximander or Eudoxus I diſpute not); but he 
was certainly forgotten, to ſhow his country ſwain 
was rio great ſcholar, - sn. 

After all, I muſt confeſs that the booriſh dialect 
of Theocritus has a ſecret charm in it, which the 
Roman langnage cannot imitate, though Virgil 
has drawn it down as low as poſſibly he could: as 
iu the Cujum Pecus, and ſome other words, for 
which he was ſo unjuſtly blamed by the bad cri- 
ties of his age, who could not ſee the beauties of 
that Merum Rus, which the poet deſcribed in 
thoſe expreſſions. But Theocritus may juſtly be 
preferred as the original, without injury to Vir- 
gil, who modeſtly contents himſelf with the ſe- 
cond- place, and glories only in being the firſt who 
tranſplanted Paſtoral into his own country; and 
brought it there to bear as happily as the cherry. 
trees which Lucullus brought from Fontus 
- Our own nation has produced a third Poet in 
this kind; not inferior to the two former. For 
the Shepherd's Calendar of Spenſer is not to be 
matched in any modern language. Not even by 
Taſſo's Amyntas, which infinitely tranſcends 
Guarini's- Paſtor Fido, as having more of nature 
in it, and being almoſt wholly clear from the 
wretched: affeftation of learning. I will ſay no- 
thing of the Piſcatory Eclogues, becauſe no mo- 
dern Latin can bear criticiſm. It is no wonder 
| that rolling down through ſo many barbarous 

ages, from the ſpring of Virgil, it bears along 
With it the filth and ordure of the Goths aud 
Vandals. Neither will I mention Monſieur Fon- 
*enelle, the living glory of the French: It is e- 
nough for him to have excelled his maſter Lucian, 
without attempting to compare our miſerable age 
with that of Virgil, or Theocritus. Let me only 
add, for his reputation, 
i Pergama dextri | 
© Defendi poſſent, etiam hae defenſa fuiſſent. 

But Spenſer. being maſter of our northern dia- 
le, and ſkilled in Chaucer's Engliſh, bas ſo ex- 
Al imitated the Doric of Theocritus, that his 
love is a perfect image of that paſſion which God 
infuſed into both ſexes, before it was corrupted 
with the knowledge of arts, and the ceremonies 
of what we call good manners. 
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My lord, I know to whom I dedicate: aw 
could not have been induced by any motive to 
put this part of Virgil, or any other into unlean. 
ed hands. You have read him with pleaſure, ad 
I dare ſay, with admiration, in the Latin, of 


-which you are a maſter. You have added to your 


natural endowments, which, without flattery, are 
eminent, the ſuperſtructures of ſtudy, and the 
knowledge of good authors. Courage, probity, 
and humanity are inherent in you. Theſe virtues 
have ever been habitual to the ancient houſe 
Cumberland, from whence you are deſcend 
and of which our chronicles make ſo honourable 
mention in the long wars betwixt the rival fami- 
lies of Vork and - Lancaſter. Your forefathers 
have aſſerted the party which they choſe till 
death, and died for its decence in the fields of 
battle. You have beſides the freth remembrance 
of your noble father; from whom you never can 
degenerate. '* dfvaclh +2 es, Ria: B* * ; 

Nec imbellem feroces 

* Progenerant Aquilz Columbam.” 

It being almoſt morally impoſſible for you to 
be other than you are by kind; I need neither 
praiſe nor incite your virtue. You are acquaint- 
ed with the Roman hiſtory, and know without 
my information that patronage and chentſhip al: 
ways deſcended from the fathers to the ſons, and 
that the ſame plebeian houſes had recourſe to the 
ſame patrician line, which had formerly protect- 
ed them ; and followed their principles and for- 
tunes to the laſt. So that I am your lordſlip's 
by deſcent, and part of your inheritance. And 
the natural inclination which I have to ſerve you, 
adds to your paternal right; for IT was wholly 
yours from the firſt moment when I had the haps 
pineſs and honour of being known to you. Be 
pleaſed therefore to accept the Rudiments of Vir- 
gil's Poetry: coarſely tranſlated, I confeſs, but 
which yet retains ſome beauties of the author, 
which neither the barbarity of our language, nor 
my unſkilfulneſs, could ſo much ſully, but that 
they ſometimes appear in the dim mirror which 
I hold before you. The ſubject is not unſuitable 
to your youth, which allows you yet to love, and 
is proper to your preſent ſcene of life. Rural re- 
creations abroad, and books at home, are the ir- 
nocent pleaſures of a man who is early wiſe; and 

ives fortune no more hold of him, than of neceſ- 
fey he muſt. It is good, on ſome occaſions, to 
think beforehand as little as we can; to enjoy 25 
much of the preſent as will not endanger our fu- 
turity, and to provide ourſelves with the Virtu- 
oſo's ſaddle, which will be ſare to amble, when 
the world is upon the hardeſt trot. What 1 hum- 
bly offer to your lordſhip, is of this nature. l 
with it pleaſant, and am ſure it is innocent. May 
you ever continue your eſteem for Virgil; 
not lefſen it, for the faults of his tranſlator ; who 
is, with all manner of reſpect and ſenſe of grati« 


tude, _ -- K 
AID 4 My Lord, 
- Your lordſhip's 
- moſt humble and 
- moſt obedient ſervant, 
u acl JOHN DRYNEN b 
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THE | | 
LIFE OF PUB. VIRGILIUS MARO. | 


WRITTEN BY WILLIAM WALSH, ESQ. 


& * 
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Ven was born at Mantua, whieh city was 


built no leſs than three hundred years before 
Rome ; and was the capital of the New Hetru- 
ria, as himſelf, no leſs antiquary, than poet, aſ- 
ſures us- His birth is ſaid to have happened in 
the firſt conſulſhip of Pompey the Great, and Lic 
Craſſus ; but ſince the relater of this preſently 
aſter contradicts himſelf, and Virgil's manner of 
addrefling to Octavius, implies a greater differ- 
ence of age than that of ſeven years, as appears 
by his firit Paſtoral, and other places; it is rea- 
ſonable to ſet the date of it ſomething backward- 
er: And the writer of his life having no certain 
memorials to work upon, ſeems to have pitched 

the two moſt illuſtrious conſuls he could 
find about that time, to ſignalize the birth of fo 


eminent a man. But it is beyond all queſtion, 


that he was born on, or near, the fifteenth of Oc. 
tober. Which day was kept feſtival in honour 
to his memory, by the Latin, as the birth day of 
Homer was by the Greek poets. And ſo near a 
reſemblance there is betwixt the lives of theſe 
two famous Epic writers, that Virgil ſeems to 
have followed the fortune of the other, as well as 
the ſubject and manner of his writing. For Ho- 
mer is ſaid to have been of very mean parents, 
ſuch as got their bread by day-labour ; ſo is Vir- 
gil. Homer is ſaid to be baſe-born ; ſo is Virgil. 
The former to have been born in the open air, in 
a ditch, or by the bank of a river; 10 is the lat- 
ter. There was a poplar planted near the place 
of Virgil's birth, which ſuddenly grew up to an 
uouſual height and bulk, and to which the ſu- 
perſtitious neighbourhood attributed marvellous 
virtue. Homer had his poplar too, as Herodotus 
relates, which was viſited with great veneration. 
Homer is deſcribed by one of the ancients, to 
have been of a ſlovenly and neglected mien and 
habit; ſo was Virgil. Both were of a very deli- 
cate a kly conſtitution : Both addicted to 
travel, and the ſtudy of aſtrology : Both had their 
compoſitions uſurped by others: Both envied and 
traduced during their lives. We know not ſo 
much as the true names of either of them with any 
exactneſs: for the critics are not yet agreed how 
the word [Virgil] ſhould be written; and of Ho- 
mer's name there is no certainty at all. Whoſo- 


ever ſhall conſider this parallel in fo many parti- 
eulars,{and. more might be added) would be in- 
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clined. to think, that either the ſame ſtars ruled 
ſtrongly at the nativities of them both; or, what 
is a_great deal more probable, that the Latin 


| grammarians wanting materials for tle former 


part of Virgil's life, after the legendary faſhion, 
ſupplied it out of Herodotus; and, like ill-face 
painters, not being able to hit the true features, 
endeavoured to make amends by a great deal of 
impertinent landſcape and drapery, 

Without troubling the reader with needlefs 
quotations, now, or afterwards; the moſt 
bable opinion is, that Virgil was the ſon of a ſer- 
vant, or afliſtant to a wandering aſtrologer, who 
practiſed phyſic. For Medicus, Magus, as Juve- 
nai obſerves, uſually went together; and this 
courſe of life was followed by a great many 
Greeks and Syrians ; of one of which nations it 
ſeems not improbable, that Virgil's father was. 
Nor could a man of that profeſſion have choſen a 
fitter place to ſettle in, than that moſt ſuperſti- 
tious tract of Italy; which by her ridiculous rites 
and ceremonies as much enſla ved the Romans, as 
the Romans did the Hetruriaus by their arms. 
This man, therefore, having got together ſome 
money, which ſtock he improved by his ſkill in 
planting and huſbandry, had the good fortune, at 
laſt, ro marry his maſter's daughter, by whom he 
had Virgil; and this woman ſeems, by her mo- 
ther's fide, to have been of good extraction; for 
ſhe was nearly related to Quintilius Varus, whom 
Faterculus aflures us to have been of an illuſtri- 
ous, though not patrician family; and there is ho- 
nourable mention made of it in the hiitory of the 
ſecond Carthaginian war. It is certain, that they 
gave him very good education, to which they 
were inclined, not fo much by the dreains of his 
mother, and thoſe preſages which Donatus relates, 
as by the early indications which he gave of a 
ſweet diſpofition, and excellent wit: «He paſſed 
the firſt ſeven years of his liſe at Mantua, not ſe- 
venteen, as Scaliger miſcorrects his author; for 
the initia ætatis can hardly be ſuppoſed to extend 
fo far. From thence he removed to Cremona, a 
noble Roman colony; and afterwards to Milan. 
In all which places he proſecuted his ſtudjes with 
great application; be read over all the beſt La- 
tin and Greek anthors, for which he had the con- 
venience by the no remote Ui*ance of Marſeilles, 
that ſamous Greek * which maintained its 

j 


vate a conſiderable time. Vi 


916 
politeneſs, and purity of language, in the midſt 
of all thoſe barbarous nations amongſt which it 
"was ſeated : and ſome tincture of the latter ſeems 
to have deſcended from them down to the mo- 
dern French. He frequented the moſt eminent 
profeſſors of the Epicurean philoſophy, which was 
then much in vogue, and will be always, in de- 
elining, and ficklysſtavtes. "Bnt finding no ſatis- 
factory account from his maſter Syron, he paſſed 
over to the Academic ſchool, to hich he adher- 
ed the reſt of his life, and deſerved, from a great 
emperor, the title of the Plato of Poets. He com- 
poſed at leiſure hours a great number of verſes on 
various ſubjects, and defirous rather of a great 
than early — he permitted his kinſman, and 
fellow ſtudent Varus, to derive the honour of one 
of his tragedies to himſelf, Glory neglected in 
per time and place, returns often with large 


creaſe; and fo he found it: For Varus after- 


-wards proved a great inſtrument of his riſe. In 
Mort, it was here that he formed the plan, and 


collected the materials of all thoſe excellent 


pieces which he afterwards finiſhed, or was forced 
to leave leſs perfect by his death. But whether 
it were the unwholſomeneſs of his native air, of 
which he ſomewhere complains, or his too great 


abſtinence, and night-watchings at his ſtudy, to 
Which he was always addicted, as Auguſtus ob- 


ſerves; or poſſibly the hopes of improving him- 
-Felf dy travel, he reſolved to remove to the moſt 
'Fouthern tract of Italy; and it was hardly poſſible 
For him not to take Rome in his way; as is evi- 
dent to any one who ſhall caſt an eye on the map 
of Italy: and therefore the late French editor of his 
works is miſtaken, when he afferts that he never 
ſaw Rome till he came to petition for his eſtate. 
He gained the acquairttance of the maſter of the 
horſe to Octavius; and cured a great many diſ- 
eaſes of horſes, by methods they had never heard 
of. It fel} out, at the ſame time, that a very fine 
colt, which promiſed great ſtrength and ſpeed, 
was preſented to Octavius: Virgil aſſured them, 
that he came of a faulty mare, and would prove 
2 jade; upon trial it was found as he had ſaid: 
his judgment proved right in feveral other in- 
ſtances, which was the more ſurpriſing, becauſe 
the Romans knew leaſt of natural cauſes of any 
civilized nation in the world: And thoſe meteors 
and prodigies, which coft them incredible ſums to 
expiate, might exfily have been accounted for, by 
no very profound naturaliſt, It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Virgil was in ſo great reputation, 
a5 to be at lat introduced to Octavius himſelf, 
That prince was then at variance with Marc An- 
tony, who vexed him with a great many libelling 

| Jerters, in which he reproacheth him with the 
baſeneſs of his parentage, that he came of a ſeri- 
vener, a ropemaker, and a baker, as Suetonius 
tells us. Octavius finding that Virgil had paſſed 
lo exact a judgment upon the breed of dogs and 
horſes, thought that he poſſibly might be able to 
give ſome light concerning his own. He took 
im into his cloſet, where they continued in pri- 

il was then a 
great mathematitian, which, in the ſenſe of thoſe 
times, took in aſtrology: and if there be any 
king in that art, which I can hardly believe; 
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if that be true which the ingenious De la Chan, 
bre aſſerts confidently, that from the markes on 
the body, the configuration of the planets at , 
nativity may be gathered, and the marks might 
be told by knowing the nativity, never had oe 
of thoſe artiſts a fairer opportunity to ſhow his 
' (kill, than Virgil now had; for Octavius had 
moles upon his body, exactly reſembling the con, 
ſtellation called Urſa Major. But Virgil had 
other helps: the predictions of Cicero, and Ca. 
tullus, and that vote of the ſenate had gone a. 
broad, that no child born at Rome, in the year d 
ö his nativity, ſhould be bred up; becauſe the ſeer 
aſſured them that an emperor was born that year, 
Beſides this, Virgil had heard of the Aſſyrian and 
i A prophecies (which, in truth, were ng 

other but the Jewiſh), that about that time 2 
great king was to come into the world. Himſelf 
takes notice of them, En. vi. where he uſe; 
very ſignificant word (now in all liturgies) bujus 

in adventu, ſo in another place, adventu propriore 
| Dei. | . 


At his foreſeen approach already quake 
Aſſyrian kingdoms, and Mceotis* lake. 
Nile hears him knocking at hisſeven-fold gates: 


Every one knows whence this was taken: it 
was rather & miſtake, than impiety in Virgil, to 
apply theſe- prophecies, which belonged to the 
Saviour of the world, to the perſon of Octavius, it 
being a uſual piece of ſlattery for near a hundred 
years together, to attribute them to their emper. 
ors, and other great men. Upon the whole mat. 
ter, it is very probable, that Virgil predicted to 
him the empire at this time. And it will ap. 
pear yet the more, if you conſider that he affures 
him of his being received into the number of the 
| Gods, in his firſt Paſtoral, Tong before the thing 
came to paſs; which prediction ſeems groundet 

upon his former miſtake. This was a ſecret, not 
to be divulged at that time, and therefore it is 
no wonder that the flight ftory in Donatus was 
given abroad to palliate the matter. But certain 
it is, that Octavius diſmiſſed him with great 
marks of eſteem, and earneſtly recommended the 
protection of Virgil's aftairs to Pollio, then lien- 
tenant of the Ciſ-Alpine Gaul, where Virgil“ 
patrimony lay. This Pollio, from a mean origi- 
nal, became one of the moſt confiderable perions 
of his time; à good general, orator, ſtateiman, 
hiſtorian, poet, and favourer of learned men; 2. 
hove all, he was a man of hunour in thoſe critical 
times. He had joined with /Octavius and Auto- 
ny, in revenging the barbarous aſſaſſination di 
ulius Cæſar: when they two were at variance, 

he would neither follow Antony, whoſe cowſlts 
he deteſted, nor join with Octavius againſt him, 
out of à grateful ſenſe of ſome former obligations 

' Auguſtus, who thought it his intereſt to oblige 
men of principles; notwithſtanding this, received 
him afterwards into favour, and promoted him to 
the higheſt honours. And thus much I thought 
fit to ſay of Pollio, becauſe he was one of Virgil 
greateſt friends. Being therefore ealed of domel- 
tic cares, he purſues his journey to Naples: The 


— 


charming ſituation of that place, and view of lis 
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beiutiful villas of the Roman nobility, equalling 


the magnificence of the greateſt kings; the neigh- 
dourhood of the Baiz, whether the lick reſorted 
for recovery, and the ſtateſman when he was poli- 
ticly ſick, whither the wanton went for pleaſure, and 
witty men for good company; the wholeſomeneſs 
of the air, and improving / converſation, the beſt 
air of all, contributed not only to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ing his health, but to the forming of his ſtyle, and 
rendering him maſter of that happy turn of verſe, 
in which he much ſurpaſſes all the Latins, and, in 
z leſs advantageous language, equals even Homer 
himſelf. He propoſed to uſe his talent in poetry, 
only for ſcaffolding to build a convenient fortune, 
that he might proſecute with leſs interruption, 
thoſe nobler ſtudies to which his elevated genius 
ed him, and which he deſcribes in theſe admirable 
lines: 

Me vero ptimum dulces ante omnia muſæ, 

Quarum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 

Accipiant, clique vias et fidera monſttent, 

Deſectus ſolis varios, lunæque labores : 

Unde tremor terris, &c, 


But the current of chat martial age, by ſome. 


range antiperiſtaſis, drove ſo violently towards 
poetry, that he was at laſt carried down with the 
ſtream. For not only the young nobility, but Oc- 
tavius, and Pollio, Cicero in his old age, Julius Cæ- 
far, and the ſtoical Brutus, a little before, would 
needs be tampering with the Muſes, the two lat- 
ter had taken great care to have their poems cu- 
riouſly bound, and lodged in the moſt famous lib- 
raries ; but neither the ſacredneſs of thoſe places, 
vor the greatneſs of their names, could preſerve ill 
poetry. Quitting, therefore, the ſtudy of the law, 
after having pleaded but one cauſe with indit- 
ferent ſuccels, he reſolved to puſh his fortune this 
way, which he ſeems to have diſcontinued for 
ſome time, and that may be the reaſon why the 
Culex, his paſtoral, now extant, has little beſides 
the novelty of the ſubject, and the moral of the 
fable, which contains an exhortation to gratitude, 
to recommend it; had it been as correct as his 
other pieces, nothing mote proper and pertinent 
could have at that time been addreſſed to the 
joung Octavius: for the year in which he pre- 
lented it, probably at the Baiæ, ſeems to be the 
very ſame, in which that prince conſented (though 
with ſeeming reluctance) to the death of Cicero, 
under whoſe, conſalſhip he was born, the preſetver 
of his life; and chief inſtrument of his advance- 
ment. There is no reaſon to queſtion of its being 
genuine, as the late French editor does; its mean- 
nels, in compariſon of Virgil's other works, (which 
is that writer's only objection) confutes himſelf; 
for Martial, who certainly ſaw the true copy, 
peaks of it with contempt ; and yet that Paſtoral 
equals at leaſt the addreis to the Dauphin, which 
Ks prefixed to the late edition. Octavius, to un- 
bend his mind from application to public buſineſs, 
took frequent turns to Baie, and Sicily; where 
he compoſed his poem cailed Sicelides, which 
Virgil ſeems to allude to, in the Paſtoral begin- 
ning Sicelides Muſz ; this gave him opportunity 


df refreſhing that prince's memory of him, and 


wont that time be wrote his Atna. $ooy after 


he ſeems to have made a voyage to Athens, and 
at his return preſented his Ceitis, a more elaborate 
piece, to the noble and eloquent Meſſala. The 
fore-mentioned author groundleſsly taxes this as 
ſuppoſitĩtious: for befides other critical marks, 
there are no leſs than fifty or ſixty verſes, altered 
indeed and poliſhed, which he inſerted in the Paſ- 
torals, according to his faſhion ; and from thence 
they were called Eclogues, or ſelect Bucolics. 
We thought fit to uſe a title more intelligible, the 
reaſon of the other being ceaſed ; and we are ſu 
ported by Virgil's own authority, who — 
calls them Carmina Paſtorum. The French edi- 
tor is again miſtaken, in aſſerting, that the Ceiris 
is borrowed from the ninth of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoſis: he might have more reaſonably conjec- 
tured it to be taken from Parthenius, the Greek 
poet, from whom Ovid borrowed a great part of his 
work. But it 15 indeed taken from neither, but 
from that learned, unfortunate poet, Apollonius 
Khodius, to whom Virgil is more indebted than 
to any other Greek writer, excepting Homer. 
The reader will be ſatisfied of this, if he conſults 
that author in his own language, for the tranſla- 
tion is a great deal more obſcure than the original; 
Whilſt Virgil chus enjoyed the ſweets of a learu- 
ed privacy, the troubles of Italy cut off his little 
ſubſiſtence; but, by a ſtrange turn of human af. 
fairs, which ought to keep good men from ever de- 
ſpairing, the los of his eſtate proved the eſfectual 
way of making his fortune. The occaſion of it was 
this; Octavius, as himſelf relates, when he was 
but nineteen years of age, by a maiterly ſtroke of 
policy, had gained the veteran legions into his ſer- 
vice, {and by that ſep, outwitted all the repub- 
lican ſenate.) They grew now very clamorous 
for their pay: the treaſury being exhauſted, he 
was forced to make affignment upon lands, and 
none but in Italy itfelf would content them. He 
pitched upon Cremona as the .moſt diſtant from 
Rome.; but that not ſufficing, he afterwards threw 
in part of the ſtate of Mantua. Cremona was 4 
rich and noble colony, ſettled à little before the 
invaſion of Hannibal. During that tedious and 
bloody war, they had done ſeveral important ſer- 
vices to the commonwealth. And when eighteen 
other colonies, pleading poverty and depopulation, 
refuſed to contribute money, or to raite recruits, 
they of Cremona voluntarily paid a double quot a 


| of both. But paſt ſervices are a fruitleſs plea ; 


civil wars are one continued act of ingratitude : 
in tain did the miſerable mothers, with their fa- 
miſhing infants in their arms, fill the ſtreets with 
their numbers; and the air with lamentations ; 
the craving legions were to be ſatisfied at any 
rate. Virgil, involved in the common calamity; 
had recourle to his old patron Pollio ; but he was, 
at this time, under a cloud ;-however, compaſ- 
fionating ſo worthy a man, not of a make to ſtrug- 
gle through the world, he did what be could, and 
recommended him to Mecznas, with whom he 
fill kept a private correſpondence. The name of 


this great man being much better known than 


one part of his character, the reader, I prefume, 
will not be diſpleaſed if I ſupply it in this place, 
Though he was of as deep reach, and eaſy diſ- 


teh of. buſineſs as any in his time, yet he des 
wi X 10 
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figned{y lived beneath his true character. Men | 
had oftentimes meddled in public affairs, that they 

t have more Slit 46. furniſh for their plea- 
ſures: Mecenas, by the honefteft hypocriſy that 
ever was, pretended to a life of pleaſure, that he 
might render more eſſectual ſervice to his maſter. 
He ſeemed wholly to amuſe himſelf with the di- 
verſions of the town; but under that maſk was the 
ateſt miniſter of his age. He would be carried 
Br careleſs, effeminate poſtare, through the ſtreets 
in his chair, even to the degree of a proverb, and 
yet there was not a cabal of ill diſpoſed perſons 
which he had not early notice of; and that too in 
= City as large as London and Paris, and perhaps 
two or three more of the moſt populous put to- 
her. No man better underſtood that art fo 
neceſſary to the great; the art of declining envy: 
being but of a gentleman's family, not patrician, 
he would not provoke the nobility by accepting 
- invidivus Honours; but wiſely ſatisfied himſelf 
that he had the ear of Auguſtus, and the ſecret of 


the empire. He ſeems to have committed but one 


| —— which was the truſting of a ſecret of 
high conſequence to his wife; but his maſter, 
- uxorious himſelf, made his own frailty more excuſ- 
able by generouſly forgiving that of his favourite. 
He kept in all his greatneſs exact meaſures with 
His friends; and chooſing them wiſely, found by 
experience, that good fenſe and gratitude are al- 
molt inſeparable. This appears in Virgil and Ho- 
race; the former, befides the honour he did him 
to all poſterity, returned his hberalities at his 
death: The other, whom Mecænas recommended 
with his laſt breath, was too generous to ſtay be- 
hind; and enjoy the favour of Auguſtus : he only 
defired a place in his tomb, and to mingle his aſhes 
with thoſe of his deceaſed benefactor. But this 
was ſeventeen handred years ago.” Virgil, thus 
powerfully ſupported, thought it mean to petition 
for himſelf alone, but reſolutely ſolicits the cauſe 
of his'whole country, and feems, at firſt, to have 
met with ſome encouragement: but the matter 
- Cooling, he was forced to fit down contented with 
the grant of his own eſtate, He goes, therefore, 
to Mantua, produces his warrant to a captain of 
- foot; whom he found in bis houſe. Arrius who 
had eleven points of the law, and fierce of the 
ſervices he had rendered to Octavius, was ſo far 
from yielding poſſeſſiou, that words growing be- 
twixt them, he wounded him dangerouſly, forced 
him to fly, and at laſt to ſwim the river Mincius 
to ſave his lifes Virgil, who uſed to ſay, that no 
virtue was ſo neceſſary as patience, was forced to 
drag a fiek body halt the length of Italy, back 
ain ta Rome, and by. the way, probably, com- 
ſed his ninth Paſtoral, which may ſeem to have 
x made up in haſte, out of the fragments of 
other pieces; and naturally enough repre- 
eats the diſorder of the poet's mind, by its dif. 
Jointed ſaſhion, though there he another reaſon to 
be given elſewhere of its want of connection. He 
| handſomely ſtates his caſe: i that poem, and with 
the pardorable reſentments of injured irmocenoe, 
not only claims Octavius's promiſe, but hints to 
bim the uncertainty of human greatnefs and glory: 
all was taken in good part by that wiſe prince. 
At laſt effectual 


* 
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time, he compoſed that admirable poem, which 
is ſet firſt, out of reſpect to Cæſar; for he does 
feem either to have had leifure, or to have been 
in the humour of making fo ſolemn an acknow. 
tedgement, till he was poſſeſſed of the beneſr 
now he was in fo great reputation and inte. 
reſt, that he reſolved to ivy up his-land to his py. 
rents, and himſelf to the court. His Paſtori 
were in fuch eſteem, that Pollio, now again ih 
high 'favour with Cteſar, defired him to reduce 
them into a volume. Some modern writer thit 
has a conſtant flux of verſe, would Rand aniard 
how Virgil could etnploy three whole years in te. 
viſing five or fix hundred verſes, moſt of which, 
probably, were made ſome time before; but there 
is more reaſon to wonder how he could doith 
foon in ſuch perfection.” A coarſe ſtone is pre. 
ſently faſhioned ; but a diamond of not many ti. 
rats, is many weeks in ſawing, and in poliſhing 
many more. He who put Virgil upon this, had 
politic good end init. | 
The continued civil wars had laid Italy almoſ 
waſte; the ground was uncultivated and unſtock. 
ed: upon which enſued ſuch a famine, and infar. 
rection, that Cæſar hardly efcaped of being ſtoned 
at Rome; his ambition being looked upon by ll 
parties as the principal occaſion of it. He ſe: 
- himſelf, therefore, with great induſtry to promote 
country improvements; and Virgil was ſervice. 
able to his deſign, as the good keeper of the bet: 
Geor. iv. 1 F MILEY 


Tinnituſque cie, et matrisquate cymbalacircun, 
Ipſæ > wh | 

That emperor al: erwards thought it matter wor. 

thy a public inſcription 

\ © Redit cultus agris. 


Which ſeems to be the motive that induced Me. 
ce nas, to put. him upon writing his Georgics, of 
| books of huſbandry; a defign as new in Latin 
verſe, as Paſtorals, before Virgil were in Italy; 
which work, took up ſeven of the moſt vigorous 
years of his life, for he was now at leaſt thirty- 
four years of age; and here” Virgil ſhines in 
his meridian. A great part of this work, ſeems 
to have been rough drawn before he left Mantua, 
for an ancient writer has obſerved, that the rules 
of huſbandry laid down in it, are better calculat- 
ed for the ſoil of Mantua, than for the more ſunny 
climate of Naples, near which place, and in Sic 
ly, he finiſhed it. But left his genius ſhould be 
depreſſed by apprehenſions of want, he had a good 
eſtate ſettled upon him, and a houſe in the plea 
anteſt part of Rome; the principal furniture 0 
which, was a well-choſen library, which ſtood 
open to all comers of learning and ment: 
and what rec the - ſituation of it 


'” 


— 
= 


| moſt, was the neighbourbood of his Mecznas; 


and thus he could either viſit Rome, or return to 
his privacy at Naples, through a pleaſant road 
adorned on each ſide with pieces of antiquity, a 
which he was fo great a lover, and in the interval 
of them ſeemed almoſt one continued ſtreet 0! 


three days journey.  - * 
Cæſar having now vanquiſhed Sextus Pompei, 


orders were given. About this I a ſpring-tide of proſperities breaking in upon him, 
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he was ready to receive them as he ought, 


fell fick of the imperial evil, the delice of being 
thought ſomething more than man. Ambition 
js an infinite folly : when it has attained to the 
umoſt pitch of human greatneſs, it ſoon falls to 
making pretenfions upon heaven. The crafty 
Leia would needs be drawn in the habit of a 
ieftels by the ſhrine of the new God: and this be- 

2 afaſhion not to bediſpenied with amongit the 
ladies: the devotion was wondrous great amongſt 
the Romans, for it was their intereit, and, which 
imes avails more, it was the mode. Virgil, 
though he deſpiſed the heathen ſuperſtitions, and 
is ſo bold as to call Saturn and Janus by no bet- 
ier name than that of old men, and might de- 
ſerve the title of ſubverter of ſuperſtitions, as well 


Varo, thought fit to follow the maxim of Plato 


his maſter, that every one ſhould ſerve the Gods 
after the uſuage of his own country ; and, there- 
forewas not the laſt to. preſent his incenſe, which 
was of too rich a compoſitian for ſuch an altar; 
aud by his addreſs to Cæſar on this occaſion, made 
m unhappy precedent to Lucan and the other 
poets which came after him, Geor. i. and iii. And 
this poem being now in great forwardneſs, Cæſar, 
who, in imitation of his predeceſſor Culius, never 
intermitted his ſtudies in the camp, and much leſs 
in other places, refreſhing himſelf by a ſhort ſtay 
in a pleaſant village of Campania, would needs 
be entertained with the rehearſal of ſome part of 
it, Virgil recited with a marvellous grace, and 
ſweet accent of voice, but his lungs fallin him, 
Mectenas himſelf ſupplied his place for * re- 
mained. Such a piece of condeſcenſion, would 
now be very ſurpriling, but it was no more than 
cuſtomary amongſt friends, when learning paſſed 
for quality. Lelius, the ſecond man of Rome in 
his time, had done as much for that poet, out of 
whoſe drofs, Virgil would ſometimes pick gold ; 
35 himſelf ſaid, when one found him reading En- 
nius: (the like he did by ſome verſes of Varo and 
Pacuvins, Lucretius and Cicero, which he inſerted 
into his works.) But learned men then lived eaſy 
and familiarly with the great : Auguſtus himſelf 
would ſometimes fit down between Virgil and 
Horace, and ſay, jeſtingly, that he ſat betwixt 
fighing and tears, alluding to the aſthma of the 
one, and the rheumatic eyes of the other; he 
would frequently correſpond with them, and ne- 
yr leave a letter of theirs unanſwered : nor were 
they under the conſtraint of formal ſuperſcriptions 
in the beginning, nor of violent ſuperlatives at 
the cloſe uf their letters: the invention of theſe 
Ka modern refinement. In which this may be 
remarked, in paſling, that (humble ſervant) is re- 
ſpe, but (friend) an affront, which notwith- 
finding implies the former, and a great deal 
more. Nor does true greatneſs loſe by fuch fami- 
larityß and thoſe who have it not, as Mecebas and 
Pollio had, are not to be accognted proud, but ra- 
ther very diſcreet, in their reſerves, Some play- 
houſe beauties do wiſely to be ſeen at à dif. 
tance, and to have the lamps twinkle betwixt 
them and the ſpectators. | [y 1 
But now Ceſar, who, though he were none of 
the greateſt ſoldiers, was tertainly the greateſt 
mnie, of a prince, that had ever been, (tor 


divided, he 


| 379 
which Virgil ſo dexterouſly compliments him, 
Eneid vi.) takes a voyage to Egypt, and having 
happily finiſhed the war, reduces. that mi my 
kingdom into the form of a province ; over whic 
he appointed Gallus his lieutenant. This is the 
ſame perſon to whom Virgil addreſſes his tenth 
Paſtoral ; changing, in compliance to his requeſt, 
his purpoſe of limiting them to the number of 
the Muſes. The praiſes of this Gallus took up a 
conſiderable part of the fourth book of the Geor- 
gics, according to the general conſent of antiqui- 
ty: but Czſar would have it put out, and yet the 
ſeam in the poem is ſti:l to be diſcerned ; and the 
matter of Areſteus's reccovering his bees, might 
have been diſpatched in leſs compaſs, without 
fetching the cauſes ſo far, or intereſting ſo many 
gods and goddeſs in that affair. Perhaps ſome 
readers may be inclined to think this, though very 
much laboured, not the moſt entertaining part 
of that work; ſo hard it is for the greateſt maſ- 
ters to paint againſt their inclination, But Cz» 
ſar was contented that he ſhould be mentioned in 
the laſt Paſtoral, becauſe it might be taken fer a 
ſatyrical ſort of commendation; and the charae- 
ter he there ſtands under, might help to excuſe 
his cruelty, in putting an old ſervant to death for 
no very great crime. 

And now having ended, as he begins his Geor- 
gics, with ſolemn mention of Cæſar, an argument 
of his devotion to him: he begins his ZEneis, ac- 
cording to the common account, being now turn- 
ed of forty. But that work had been, in truth, 
the ſubjeR of much earlier meditation. Whilit 
he was working upon the firſt book of it, this paſ- 
ſage, ſo very remarkable in hiſtory, fell out, in 
which Virgil had a great thare. 

Cæſar, about this time, either cloyed with glo- 
ry, or terrified by the example of his predeceſlor, 
or to gain the credit of moderation with the peo- 
ple, or poſſibly to feel the pulſe of his friends, de- 
liberated whether he ſhould retzin the ſovereign 
power, or reſtore the commonwealth. - Agrippa 
who was a very honeſt man, but whoſe view-was 
of no great extent, adviſed him to the latter; hut 
Mecænas, who had thoroughly ſtudied bis maſter's 
temper, in an eloquent oration, gave contrary ad- 
vice. That emperor was too polite, to commit 
the overſight of Cromwell, in a deliberation ſome - 
thing reſembling this. Cromwell had never been 
more deſirous of the power than he was afterwards 
of the title of king: aud there was nothing in 
which the heads. ot the parties, who were all his 
creatures, would not comply with bim: but by 
too vehement allegation of arguments againſt ir, 
he, who had outwitted every body beſides, at laſt 
out witted himſelf, by too deep difimulation : for 
his council, thinking to make their court by aſ- 
ſenting to his judgment, voted unanimouſly ag ainſt 
their inclination; ; which ſurpriſed and troubled 
him to ſuch a degree; that as ſoon as he had got 
into his coach, he fell into a ſ\woon. But Cafar 
knew his le better, and his council being thus 
ed Virgil's advice. Thus a poet 
had the honour of determining the greateſt point 
that ever was in debate, betwixt the ſon-in-law 
and favourite of Caaſar. Virgil delivered his op- 
nion in words to this effect. * The change of a 
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popular into an abſolute government has ge- 
* nerally been of very ill conſequence : for be- 
4. twixt the hatred of the people, and injuſtice of 
the prince, it of neceflity comes to paſs that 
they live in diſtruſt, and mutual apprehenſions. 
« But if the commons knew a juſt perſon, whom 
they entirely confided in, it would be for the 
advantage of all parties, that ſuch a one ſhould 
% de their ſovereign : wherefore if you ſhould 
continue to adminiſter juſtice impartially, as 
« hitherto you have done, your power will prove 
4 ſafe to yourſelf, and beneficial to mankind.” 
This excellent ſentence, which ſeems taken out of 
Plato, (with whoſe writings the arians were 
not much acquainted, and therefore cannat rea- 
ſonably be ſuſpected of forgery in this matter) 
contains the true ſtate of aftairs at that time : for 
the commonwealth maxims were now no longer 
practicable; the Romans had only the haughti- 
neſs of the old commonwealth left, without one of 
its virtues. And this ſeatence we find, almoſt in 
the ſame wor ds, in the firſt book of the Æneis, 
which at this time he was writing ; and one might 
wonder that none of his commentators have taken 
notice of it. He compares a tempeſt to a popular 
inſurrection, as Cicero had compared a ſedition to 
a ſtorm, a little before. 


At veluti magno in populo, cum ſæpe coorta eſt | 
Seditio, ſævitaque animis ignobile vulgus, 
Jamque faces, ac ſaxa volant, furor arma mi- 
niſtrar : | 
Tum pietate gravem, et meritis ſi forte virum 


guem | 
. Conſpexere ſilent, arrectiſque aribus adſtant : 
Ile regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 


Piety and merit were the two great virtues 
which Virgil every where attributes to Auguſ- 
tus, and in which that prince, at leaſt politically, 
if not ſo truly, fixed his character, as appears by 
the Marmor Ancyr, and ſeveral of his medals. 
Frienſhemius, the learned ſupplementor of Livy, 
has inſerted this relation into his hiſtory ; nor is 
there any good reaſon, why Ruzus thould account 
it fabulous. The title of a poet in. thoſe days did 
not abate, but heighten -the character of the 

veſt ſenator. Virgil was one of the beſt and 
wiſeſt men of his time, and in ſo popular eſteem 
that one hundred thouſand Romans roſe when he 
came into the theatre, and paid him the ſame re- 
ſpect they uſed to Cæſar himſelf, as Tacitus aſ- 
ſures us. And if Auguſtus invited Horace to 
aſſiſt him in writing his letters, and every body 
knows that the Retcripta Imperatorum were the 
laws of the empire, Virgil might well deſerve a 
place in the cabinet-council. 

And now Virgil proſecutes his Æneis which 
had anciently the title of the Imperial Poem, or 
Roman Hiſtory, and deſervedly; for though he 
were too artful a writer to ſet down events in ex- 
act hiſtorical order, for which Lucan is juſtly 
blamed; yet are all the moſt conſiderable affairs 
and perſons of Rome compriſed in this poem. He 
deduces the hiſtory of Italy from before Saturn to 
the reign of king Latinus; and reckons up the 
ſucceſſors of Æneas, who reigned at Alba, for the 


Lace of three hundred years, down to the birth of 
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Romulus; deſcribes the perſons and principal ei. 
ploits of all the kings, to their expulſion, and the 
ſettling of the commonwealth. After this he 
touches promiſcuouſly the moſt remarkable cc. 
curences at home and abroad, but inſiſts mom 
particularly upon the exploits of Auguſtus ; inſo- 
much that though this afſertion may appear, x 
firſt, a little ſurpriſing, he has in his works degy. 
ced the hiſtory of a conſiderable part of the world 
from its original, through the fabulous and hervie 
ages, —_— the monarchy and commonwealth 

Rome, for 'the ſpace of four thouſand year 
down to within leſs than forty of our Saviour 
time, of whom he has preſerved a moſt illuſtrions 
prophecy. Beſides this, he points at many remark. 
able paſſages of hiſtory under feigned names: the 
deſtruction of Alba, and Veii, under that of Troy: 
the tar of Venus, which, Varo ſays, guided Auen 
in his voyage to Italy, in that verſe, 


Matre dea monſtrante viam. 


Romulus's lance taking root, and budding, is de. 
ſcribed in that paſſage concerning Polydory, 
Eneid. iii. 


7 


-Confixum ferrea texit 
Telorum lejes, et jaculis increvit acutis. 


The ſtratagem of the Trojans boring holes in 
their ſhips, and finking them, leſt the Latins ſhou!l 
burn them, under that fable of their being tram. 
formed into ſea-nymphs: and therefore the ancients 
had no ſuch reaſon to'condemn that fable as ground. 
leſs and abſurd. Cocles ſwimming the river Ty. 
ber, after the bridge was broken down behind 
him, is exactly painted in the four laſt verſes ct 
the ninth book, under the character of Turns. 
Marius hiding himſelf in the moraſs of Minturaz, 
under the perſon of Simon: 


Limoſoque lacu per noctem obſcuris in ulva 
Delitui 

Thoſe verſes in the ſecond book concerning Priam; 
Jacet ingens littore truncus, &c, 


ſeem originally made upon Pompey the Great, 
He ſeems to touch the impious. and intriguing 
humour of the empreſs Livia, under the cha- 
racter of Juno. The irreſolute and weak Lepi- 
dus is well repreſented under the perſon of king 
Latinus ; Auguftus with the character of Pont, 
Max. under that of ZEneas ; and the raſh courage 
(always unfortunate in Virgil) of Marc Antony 
in Turnus; the railing eloquence of Cicero in his 
Philippics is well imitated in the oration of 
Drances; the dull faithful Agrippa, under the 
perſon of Achates; accordingly his character is 
flat; Achates kills but one man, and himſelf re- 
ceives but one flight wound, but neither ſays nor 
does any thing very confiderable in the whole 
poem. Curio, who fold his country for about two 
hundered thouſand pounds, is ſtigmatized in that 
verie : 

Vendidit hie auro patriam, dominumque po- 
tentem 6 

Impoſuit 
| Livy relates that, preſently after the death of 
the two Scipios in Spain, when Martius toohup- 


on him the command, a .blazing meteor ſhow 


- 
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noud his head, to the aſtoniſhment of his ſoldiers : 
Virgil transfers this to Aneas: 
Letaſque vomunt duo tempora flammas. 


I is ſtrange that the commentators have not ta- 
ken notice of this. Thus the ill omen which hap- 

a little before the battle of Thraſimen, 
waen ſome of the centurions' lances took tire mi- 
nculouſiy, is hinted in the like accident which 
hefel Aceſtes, before the burning of the Trojan 
fleet in Sicily. The reader will eafily find many 
more ſuch inſtances. In other writers there is 
often well covered ignorance ; in Virgil, conceal- 
ed learning. 

His ſilence of ſome illuſtrious perſons is no leis 
worth obſervation. He ſays nothing of Scævola, 
becauſe he attempted to aſſaſſinate a king, though 
a declared enemy. Ner of the younger Brutus; 
for he effected what the other endeavoured, Nor 
of the younger Gato, becauſe he was an implaca- 
ble enemy of Julius Cæſar; nor could the mention 
of him be pleaſing to Auguſtus; and that paſlage, 

His dantem jura Catonem, 


may relate to his office, as he was a very ſevere 
cenſor. Nor would he name Cicero, when the 
occaſion of mentioning him came full in his way, 
when he ſpeaks of Catiline ; becauſe he afterwards 
approved the murder of Cæſar, though the plotters 
were too wary to truſt the orator with their de- 

Some other poets knew the art of ſpeaking 
well; but Virgil, beyond this, knew the admira- 
ble ſecret of being eloquently filent. Whatſoe ver 
vas moſt curious in Fabius Pictor, Cato the elder, 
Varo, in the Ægyptian antiquities, in the form of 
ſacriũce, in the iolemnities of making peace and 
war, is preſerved in this poem. Rome is ſtill 
above ground, and flouriſhing in Virgil. And all 


this he performs with admirable brevity. The 


Aneas was once near twenty times bigger than 
he left it; ſo that he ſpent as much time in blot- 
ting out, as ſome moderns have done in writing 
whole volumes, But not one book has his finiſh- 
ing ſtrokes : the fixth ſeems one of the moſt per- 
fect, the which, after long entreaty, and ſometimes 
threats of Auguſtus, he was at laſt prevailed upon 
to recite : this fell out about four years befgge his 
own death: that of Marcellus, whom Cæſar de- 
ſigned for his ſucceſſor, happened a little before 
this recital : Virgil, theretore, with his uſual dex- 
terity, inſerted his funeral panegyric in thoſe ad- 
mirable lines, beginning p 

O nate, ingentem luctum ne quere tuorum, 

& 


- &c, 

His mother, the excellent Octavia, the beſt wife 
of the worſt huſband that ever was, to divert her 
grief, would be of the auditory. The poet artifi- 
cally deterred the naming Marcellus, till their 
pallions were raiſed to the higheſt ; but the men- 
ton of it put both her and Auguftus into ſuch a 
pation of weeping, that they commanded him to 
proceed no further ; Virgil anſwered, that he had 
already ended that paſſage. Some relate, that 
Octavia fainted away; but afterwards ſhe pre 
lented the poet with two thouſand one hundred 
pounds, odd money; a round ſum for twenty-ſe- 
yen verſes. But they were Virgil's. Another 


vriter ſays; that with a royal magnificence, the 


Ar to à great 
ue. 4 
And now he took up a reſolution of i 


into Greece, there to ſet the laſt hand to 
work ; to de vote the reſt of his life to 
philoſophy, which had been always his principal 
paſſion. He juſtly thought it a fooliſh figure for 
a grave man to be overtaken by death, whilſt he 
was weighing the cadence of words and meaſur- 
ing verſes; unleſs neceflity ſhould conſtrain it, 
from which he was well ſecured by the liberality 
of that learned age. But he was not aware, that 
whilſt he allotted three years for the reviſing sf 
his poem, he drew bills upon a failing bank : for 
unhappily meeting Auguſtus at Athens, he 
thought himſelf obliged to wait upon him into 
Italy, but being defirous to ſee all he could of the 
Greek antiquities, he fell into a languiſhing di- 
ſtemper at Megara; this neglected at firſt, 

ed mortal. e agitation of the veſſel, for & 
was now autumn, near the time of his birth, 
brought him ſo lov!, that he could hardly reach 
Brindiſi. In his ſickneſs he frequently, and with 
great importunity, called for his ſcrutore, that he 
might burn his Æneis; but Auguſtus inte 

by his toyal authority, he made his laſt will, 
which ſomething ſhall be ſaid afterwards. And 
conſidering probably how much Homer had been 
disfigured by the arbitrary compilers of his works, 
obliged Tucca and Varius to add nothing, nor fo 
much as fill up the breaks he left in his poem. 
He ordered that his bones ſhould be carried to 
Naples, in which place he had paſſed the moſt 
agreeable part of his life. Au not only as 
executor and friend, bit according to the duty of 
the Pont. Max. when funeral happened in his 
tamily, took care himſelf to ſee the will punctual - 
ly executed. He,went out of the world with all 
that calmneſs of mind with which the ancient 
writers of his life ſays he came into it: maki 
the inſcription of his monument himſelf; for he 
began and ended his poetical compoſitions with 
an epitaph. And this he made exactly according 
to the law of his- maſter Plato on ſuch occaſions, 
without the leaſt oſtentation. | 


I ſing flocks, tillage, heroes; Mantua gave 
Me lite, Brunduſium death, Naples a grave. 
A 4 
ACCOUNT 
OF 
His Perſon, Manners, and Fortune. 

He was of a very ſwarthy complexion, which 
might proceed from the ſouthern extraction of 
his father; tall and wide ſhouldered, ſo that he 
may be thought to have deſcribed himſelf under 
the character of Muſæus, whom he calls the beſt 
of poets. | 

Medium nam plurima turba | 

Hunc habet, atque humeris extantem ſuſpicit 

altis. 

His ſicklineſs, ſtudies, and the troubles he met 

with, turned his heir gray before the uſual time; 


te bad an hefitativn in his ſpeech, as many othes 
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people crowded to ſee him, he would flip into the 


of Homer. In his Paſtorals he is full of invectives 
againſt love: in the Georgics he appropriates all 


who never deſerved that character, luſtful and 


thing worſe. He is ſo far from paſſing ſuch a 


dent. He hardly ever deſcribes the riſing of 


thus deſcribes the fatal morning. 


- [And for the remark, we ftand indebted to the 
neid. vi.) are crowded with ladies of a loſt repu- 
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t men: it being rarely found that a very 
uent elocution, depth of judgment meet in 
the ſame perſon. His aſpect and behaviour ruſ- 
tic and ungraceful ; and this defect was not like- 
ly to be refified, in the place where he firſt lived, 
nor afterwards, becauſe the weakneſs of his ſto- 
mach would not permit him to uſe his exerciſes; 
he was frequently troubled, with the headach, 
aud ſpitting of blood; ſpare of diet, and hardly 
drank any wine. , Baſhful to a fault ; and when 


next ſhop, or bye paſſage, to avoid them. As 
this character could not recommend him to the 
fair ſex, he ſeems to have as little conſideration 
for them as Euripides himſelf, . There is hardly 
the character of one good woman to be found in 
his poems: he uſes the word [Mulier] but once 
in the whole Tneis, then too by way of con- 
tempt, rendering literally a piece of a verſe out 


the rage of it to the females. He makes Dido, 


re vengeful to the utmoſt 1 ſo as to die de- 
voting her lover to deſtruction; ſo changeable, 
that the Deſtinies themſelves could not fix the 
time of her death; but Iris, the emblem of in- 
conſtancy, muſt determine it. Her ſiſter is ſome- 


compliment upon Helen, as the grave old coun- 
ſellor in Homer does, after nine, years war, when 
upon the ſight of her he breaks out into this rap- 
ture in the preſence of king Priam ; 


None can the cauſe of theſe long wars deſpiſe ; 
The coſt bears no proportion to the prize: 
Majeſtic charms in every feature ſhine ; 

Her hair, her port, her accent is divine. 

However, let the fatal beauty go, &c. 

Virgil is ſo far from this complaifant humour, 
that his hero falls into an unmanly and ill-timed 
deliberation, whether he ſhould not kill her in a 
church; which directly contradicts what Dei- 
phobus ſays of her, Æneid vi. in ' oy: place where 
every body tells the truth. 
dogged filence of Ajax's ghoft, to that of Dido; 
though that be no very natural character to an 
injured lover, or a woman. He brings in the 
Trojan matrons ſetting their own fleet on fire; 
and running afterwards, like witches on their 
Sabbat, into the woods. He beſtows indeed 
ſome ornaments on the character of Camilla; 
but ſoon abates his favour, by calling her * aſpero 
et horrendo virgo :” He places her in the front 
of the line for an ill omen of the battle, as one 
of the ancients has obſerved, We may obſerve, 
on this occaſion, it is an art peculiar to Virgil, 
to intimate the event by fome preceding acci- 


hy 


the ſun, but with ſome circumſtance which fore- 
Hgnikey the fortune of the day. For inſtance, 
when ZEneas leaves Africa and queen Dido, he 


Tithori croceum linquens aurora cubile. 


curious pencil of Pollio] the Mourning fields (AÆ- 


e transfers the | 


tation: hardly one man gets admittance, and tha 
is Czneus, for a very good reaſon. Latin 
queen is turbulent, and ungovernable, and at lat 
hangs herſelf: and the fair Lavinia is diſobedien 
to the oracle, and to the king, and looks a lit 
flickering after Turnus. I wonder at this the 
more, becauſe Livy repreſents her as an excellent 
perſon, and who behaved herſelf with great ui. 
dom in her regency during the minority of her 
ſon : ſo that the poet has done her wrong, and 
reflefts on her poſterity. His goddeſſes make 
as ill a figure; Juno is always in a rage, and the 
fury of heaven: Venus grows ſo unreaſonably cn, 
fident, as to aſk her huſband to forge arms for her 
baſtard ſon ; which were enough to provoke one 
of a more phlegmatic temper than Vulcan vn 
Notwithſtanding all this raillery of Virgil's, he 
was Certainly of a very amorous diſpoſition, and 
has deſcribed all that is moſt delicate in the pal. 
ſion of love; but he conquered his natural inclini. 
tions by the help of philoſophy ; and refined it int 
friendſhip, to which he was extremely ſenſible, 
The reader will admit of or reje& the following 
conjecture, with the free leave of the writer, who 
be equally pleaſed with either way. Vir 

had too great an opinion of the influence of 

heavenly bodies : and, as an ancient writer ſays, he 
was born under the fign of Virgo, with which nz. 
tivity he much pleaſed himſelf, and would erem- 
plify her virtues in his life. Perhaps it was thence 
that he took his name of Virgil and Partheniz, 
which does not neceſſarily ſignify baſe-born, 
Donatus, and Servius, very good grammarians, give 
a quite contrary ſenſe of it. He ſeems to make 


alluſion to this original of his nume in that pub 


ſage, 


Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope. : 


And this may ſerve to illuſtrate his compliment 
to Cziar, in which he invites him into his own 
conſtellation, _ _ 

Where, in the void of heaven, a place is free, 

Betwixt the Scorpion, and the Maid, for thee. 
Thus placing him betwixt Juſtice and Power, and 
in a neighbouring manſion to his own; for Vir- 
gil poſed ſouls to aſcend again to their proper 
and congenial ſtars. Being therefore of this hu- 
mour, it is no wonder that he refuſed the em- 
braces of the beautiful Plotia, when his indiſcreet 
friend almoſt threw her into his arms. 

But however he ſtood affected to the ladies, 


there is a dreadful accuſation brought againſt lum 


for the moſt unnatural of all vices, which, by the 
malignity of buman nature, has found more credit 
in latter times than it did near his own. Thus 
took not its riſe ſo much from the Alexis, in 
which Paſtoral there is not one immodeſt word; 
as from a ſort of ill nature that will not let any 
one be without the imputation of ſome vice ; 

principally becauſe he was ſo ſtrict a follower df 
Socrates and Plato. In order, therefore, to his 
vindication, I ſhall take the matter a little high 
er 


The Cretans were anciently much addicted to 
navigation, inſomuch that it became a Gree 


proverb, (though omitted, 1 think, by the indu- 


wious Eraſmus), A Cretan that does not know 
the ſea, Their neighbourbood gave them occa- 
bon of frequent commerce with the Phœnicians, 
that accurled people, who infected the weſtern 
world with endleſs ſuperſtitions, and groſs im- 
moralities. From them it is probable, that the 
(retans learned this infamous paſſion, to which 
they were ſo much addicted, that Cicero re- 
marks, in his Book de Rep. that it was a diſgrace 
for a young gentleman to be without lovers, 
Socrates, who was a great admirer of the Cretan 
conſtitutions, . ſet his excellent wit to find out 
ſome good cauſe, and uſe of this evil inclination, 
and therefore gives an account wherefore beauty 
is to be loved, in the following paſſage ; for I 
will not trouble the reader, weary perhaps al- 
ready, with a long Greek quotation : ,* There is 
« hut one eternal, immutable, uniform beauty; 
in contemplation of which our ſovereign hap- 
ꝑineſs does conſiſt ; and therefore a true lover 
« conſiders beauty and propeition as ſo man 
* ſteps and degrees, by which he may aſce 
© * from the particular to the general, from all 
* that is lovely of feature, or regular in propor- 
tion, or charming. in ſound, to the general 
fountain of all perfection. And if you are fo 
« much tranſported with the ſight of beautiful 
„ perſons, as to wiſh neither to 3 to paſs 
« your whole life in their converſation ; to what 
* ecſtacy would it raiſe you to behold the origi- 
„nal beauty, not filled up with fleſh and blood, 
« or varniſhed with a fading mixture of colours, 
* and the reſt of mortal trifles and fooleries, but 
* ſeparate, unmixed, uniform, and divine, &c.“ 
Thus far Socrates, in a ſtrain much beyond the 
Socrate Cretien of Mr. Balſac: and thus that 
admirable man loved his Phædon, his Charmedes, 
and Theztetus ; and thus Virgil loved his Alex- 
ander, and Cebes, under the feigned name of 
Alexis : He received them illiterate, but return- 
el them to their maſters, the one a good poet; 
and the other an excellent grammarian; and to 
prevent all poſſible miſinterpretations, he warily 
inſerted into the livelieſt Epiſode in the whole 
Eneis, thele words, ; | 
Niſus amore pio pueri. 
And in the ſixth, Quique pii vates. He ſeems 
ford of the words, caſtus, pius, virgo, and the 
compounds of it; and ſometimes ſtretches the 
ve of that word further than une would think he 
reaſonably ſhould have done, as when he attri- 
butes it to Paſiphae herſelf. © * © | 
Another vice he is taxed with, is avarice; be- 
cauſe he died rich; and fo indeed he did in com- 
pariſon of modern wealth; his eſtate amounts to 
near ſeventy-five thouſand pounds of our money : 
bat Donatus does not take notice of this as a 
thing extraordinary; nor was it eſteemed ſo great 
«matter, when the caſh of a great part of the 
vorld lay at Rome. Antony himſelf beſtowed at 
ce two thoufand acres of land in one of the 
teſt provinces of Italy, upon a ridiculous ſcrib- 
ller, who is named by Cicero and Virgil. A late 
eudinal uſed to purchaſe ill flattery at the ex- 
Fre of 150,000 Crowns a year. But beſides 


Virgil's other hencfaRors, he was much in fa. 
vour with Auguſtus, whoſe bounty to him had no 
limits, but 2 the modeſty of Virgil preſcrib. 
ed to it. Before he had made his own fortune, 
he ſettled his eſtate upon his own parents and 
brothers; ſent them yearly large ſums, ſo that 


death divided his eſtate betwixt duty and 1 15 
| titude, leaving one half to bis relations, and the 

other to Mecæuas, to Tucca and Vurids, and 8 
conſiderable legacy to Auguſtus, who had intros 
duced a politic faſhion of being in every body's 
will; which alone was à fair revenue for à prince.” 
Virgil ſhows his deteſtation of this vice, by plac. 
ing in the front of the damned thoſe who did not 
relieve their relations and friends; for the Ro- 
mans hardly ever extended thelt liberality fur- 
ther; and therefore I do not remember to have 
met in all the Latin poets, one character ſo rioble 
as that ſhort one in ffomet s: 


— o d Aοον,,euad ae 
nails que o- 
On the other hand, he gives a very advanced 

place in Elyſium to good patriots, &c. obſetviag 
in all his poem, that rule ſo ſacred among the 
Romans, that there ſhould be no art allowed, 
which did not tend to the improvement of the 
people in virtue; and this was the principle too of 
our excellent Mr. Waller, who uſed to ſay, that he 
would raze any line out of his poems, which did 
not imply ſome motive to virtue; but he was 
unhappy in the choice of the ſubject of his admi- 
rable vein in poetry. The Counteſs of. Carlifle 
was the Helen of her country. There is nothing 
in Pagan phitolophy more true, more juſt, and re- 
gular than Virgil's Ethics; and it is hardly poſ- 
ſible to fit down to the ſerious peruſal of his works, 
but a man ſhall riſe more diſpoſed to virtue and 
goodneſs, as well as moſt agreeably entertained. 
The contrary to which ditpoſition may happen 
ſometimes upon the reading of Ovid, of Martial, 
and, ſeveral other ſecond rate poets. But of the 
craft and tricking part of life with which Homer 
abounds, there is nothing to be found in Virgil; 
and therefore Plato, who gives the former ſo many 
good words, perfumes, crowns, but at laſt compli. 
mentally baniſhes him his commonwealth, w 
ha ve entreated Virgil to ſtay with him, (if they 
had livid in the ſame age), and intruſted him 
with ſome important charge in his government. 
Thus was his life as chaſte as his ſtyle, and thoſe 
who can critic his poetry, can never find a blemiſh 
in his manners; and one would rather wiſh. to 
have that purity of mind, which the ſatyriſt him- 
ſelf attributes to him; that friendly Mpoätios, 
and evenneſs of temper, and patience, which he 
was maſter of in ſo eminent a degree, than to have 
the honour of being author of the ZEneis, or even 
of the Georgics themſelves. 

Having, therefore, ſo little reliſh for the uſual 
amuſements of the world, he proſecuted his ſtu- 
dies without any conſiderable interruption, during 
the whole courſe of his life, which one may rea- 


ſonably conjecture to have been ſamething longer 


they lived in great plenty and reſpect; and at his - 


. 
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than fifty-two years; and therefore it is no won- 
der that he became the moſt general ſcholar that 
Rome ever bred, unleſs ſome one ſhould except 
Varo. Beſides the exact knowledge of rural af- 
fairs, he underſtood medicine, to which profeſſion 
he was deſigned by his parents. A curious floriſt, 
on which ſubject one would wiſh he had writ, as 
he once intended: ſo profound a naturaliſt, that 
he has ſolved more phenomena of nature upon 
ſound principles, than Ariſtotle in his phyfics. He 
ſtudied geometry, the moſt oppoſite of all ſciences 
to a poetic genius, and beauties of a lively imagi- 
nation; but this promoted the _ 2 his _ 
tions, his propriety of lan , and clearne 

eſſion, for which he 2 juſtly called the pil- 
lar of the Latin tongue. This geometrical ſpirit 
was the cauſe, that to fill up a verſe he would not 
inſert one ſuperfluous word; and therefore de- 
ſerves that character which a noble and judicious 
writer has given him, & © That he never ſays too 
| Hirtle, nor too much.” Nor could any one ever 
fill up the verſes he left imperfet. There is one 

lied near the beginning of the firſt book ; Vir- 

il left the verſe thus, ; ' 


Ex of Foctry by the Marquis of Normandy, 


Hic illius arma, 
Hic currus fut 
the reſt is none of his. 


He was ſo a apher, that he haz 
only left us 22 SE of Italy — 
was; but, beſides, was one of the few ancien 
who knew the true ſyſtem of the earth, its being 
inhabited round about, under the torid zone, an 
near the poles. . Metrodorus, in his five Books 
the Zones, juſtifies him from ſome exceptions made 
againſt him by aſtronomers. His rhetoric was in 
ſuch general eſteem, that lectures were read 
it in the reign of Tiberius, and the ſubject of de- 
clamations taken out of him. Pollio himſelf, and 
many other ancients, commented him. His efteen 
degenerated into a kind of ſuperſtition. Ihe 
known ſtory of Mr. Cowley is an inſtance of it. hut 
the Sortes Virgilianz were condemned by St. Ay. 
ſtin, and other caſuiſts. Abienus, by an odd de. 
ſign, put all Virgil and Livy into Iambic verſe, 
and the pictures of thoſe two were hung in th: 
moſt honourable place of public libraries; and 
the defign of 5 down, and deſtroying 
Virgil's works, was looked upon as one of the mot 


extrava amongſt the many brutiſh frenzies d 
| 2 * N 
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$YORT DEFENCE OF VIRGIL, AGAINST SOME OF THE REFLECTIONS OP 
| MONSIEUR FONTENEELE. 


WRITTEN BY WILLIAM WALSH, ESQ, 


As the writings of greateſt antiquity are in verſe, 
fo of all ſorts of poetry, Paſtorals ſeem the moſt 
ancient; being formed upon the model of the firſt 
innocence and ſimplicity, which the moderns, bet- 
ter to diſpenſe themſelves from imitating, have 
wiſely thought fit to treat as fabulous, and im- 
icable ; and yet they, by obeying the unſo- 
phiſticated dictates of nature, enjoyed the moſt 
valuable bleſſings of life; a vigorous health of 
body, with a conſtant ſerenity and freedom of 
mind; whilſt we, with all our fanciful refine- 
ments, can ſcarcely paſs an autumn without ſome 
acceſs of a fever, or a whole day, not ruffled by 
ſome unquiet paſſion. He was not then looked 
upon as a very old man, who reached to a greater 
number of years, than in theſe times an ancient 
family can reaſonably pretend to; and we know 
the names of ſeveral, who 1aw, and practiſed the 
world for a longer ſpace of time, than we can 
read the accounts of in any one intite body of hiſ- 
tory. In ſhort, they invented the moſt uſeful Arts, 
Paſturage, Tillage, Geometry, Writing, Muſic, 
Aſtronomy, &c. Whilſt the moderns, like extra- 
vagant heirs, made rich by their induſtry, ingrate- 
fully deride the good old gentleman who left them 
the eſtate. It is not therefore to be wondered at, 
that Paſtorals are fallen into diſeſteem, together 
with that faſhion of life, upon which they were 
—— And, methinks, I fee the reader alrea- 
y uneaſy at this part of Virgil, counting the pa- 
ges, and poſting to the Æneis; ſo delightful an 
entertainment is the very relation of public miſ- 
chief and laughter now become to mankind : and 
yet Virgil paſſed a much different judgment on 
bis own works; he valued moſt this part, and his 
Georgics, and depended upon them for his reputation 
vith poſterity : but cenſures himſelf, in one of his 
letters to * for meddling with heroics, the 
invention of a degenerating age. This is the 
teaſon that the rules of paſtoral are ſo little known, 
ir ſtudied, Ariſtotle, Horace, and the eſſay of 


foetry, take no notice of it, And Mr. Boileau, | 


one of the moſt accurate of the moderns, betauſe 
he never loſes the ancients out of his ſight, be- 
ſtows ſcarce half a page on it. 

It is the defign, therefore, of the few following 
pages, to clear this fort of writing from vulgar 


| prejudices ;. to vindicate our author from ſome 


unjuſt imputations ; to look into ſome of the rules 
of this ſort of poetry, and inquire what fort of 
verſification is moſt proper for it, in which point 
we are {o much inferior to the ancients, that this 
conſideration alone were enough to make ſome 
writers think as they ought, that is, meanly of 
their own performances. 

As all ſorts of poetry conſiſt in imitation ; Paſ. ' 
toral is the imitation of a ſhepherd conſidered un- 
der that character : it is requiſite therefore to be 
a little informed of the condition and qualiſica- 
tions of theſe ſhepherds. ' | 

One of the ancients has obſerved truely, but 
ſatyrically enough, that, mankind is the meaſure 
of every thing ; and thus, by a gradual improve- 
ment of this miſtake, we come to make our own 
age and country the rule and ſtandard of others, 
and ourſelves at laſt the meaſure of them all. We 
figure our ancient countrymen like our own, lead. 
ing a painful life in poverty and contempt, with. 
vut wit, or courage, or education : but men had 
quite different notions of theſe things, for the firſt 
four thouſand years of the world ; health and 
ſtrength were then in more eſteem than the re- 
finements of pleaſure; and it was accounted a 
great deal more honourable to till the ground, or 
keep a flack of ſheep, than to diffolve in wanton- 
neſs, and effeminating ſloth. Hunting has now an 
idea of quality joined to it, and is become the moſt 
important buſineſs in the life of a gentleman; 
anciently it was quite otherwiſe. Mr. Fleury 
has ſeverely remarked, that this extravagant paſ- 
ſion for hunting, is a ſtrong proof of our Gothic ex- 
traction, and ſhows an "Mnity of humour with 
the ſavage Americans. The barbarous Franks 
and other Germans, (having neither corn, nor 


36 
wine of their own when they paſſed the 
Rhine, and poſſeſſed themſelves of counties better 
i „left the tillage of the land to the old 
proprietors; and afterwards continued to hazard 
their lives as freely for their diverſion, as they had 
done before for their neceſſary ſubſiſteuce. The 
Engliſh gave this uſuage the ſacred ſtamp of fa- 
ſhion, and from hence 1t is that moſt of our terms 
of hunting are French. The reader will, I hope, 
give me his pardon for my treedom on this ſub- 
ct, fince an ill accident, occaſioned by hunting, 
kept England in pain, theſe ſeveral months toge- 
ther, for one of the f beſt, and greateſt peers 
which ſhe has bred for ſome ages; no leſs illuſtri- 
ous for civil virtues, and learning, than his anceſ- 
tors were for all their victories in France. 

But there are ſome prints ſtill left of the an- 
cient eſteem for huſbandry, and their plain fa- 
ſhion of life, in many of our ſurnames, and in the 
eſcutcheons of the moſt ancient families, even thoſe 
of the greateſt kings, the roſes, the lilies, the 
thiſtle, &c. It is generally known, that one of 
the principal cauſes of depoſing Mahomet the 
I'Vth, was, that he would not allot part of the day 
to ſome manual labour,. according to the law of 
Makomet, and ancient practice of his predeceſ- 
fors. He that reflects on this, will be the leſs ſur- 
priſed to find that Charlemagne, eight hundred 
years ago, ordered his children to be inſtructed in 
fome proſeſſion. And eight hundred years yet 
higher, that Auguſtus wore no clothes but ſuch 
as were made by the hands of the empreſs and 
her daughters; and Olympius did the ſame tor 
Alexander the Great. Nor will he wonder that 
the Romans, in great exigency, ſent tor their dic- 
tator from the plough, whoſe whole eſtate was 
but of four acres; too little a ſpot now for the 
orchard or kitchen garden of a private gentleman. 
It is commonly known, that the founders of three 
the moſt renowned monarchies in the world, were 
ſhepherds: and the ſubject of huſbandry has been 
adorned by the writings and labours of more than 
twenty kings. It ought not therefore, to be mat- 
ter of ſurpriſe to a modern writer, that kings, the 
ſhepherds of the people in Homer, laid their firſt 
| rudiments, in tending their mute ſubjects; nor 
that the wealth of Ulyſſes conſiſted in locks and 
herds, the intendants over which were then in e- 

| eſteem with officers of ſtate in latter times. 
And therefore Eumzus is called As upegere in Ho- 
mer; not ſo much becauſe Homer was a lover of 
a country life, to which he rather ſeems averſe, 
but by reaſon of the dignity and greatneſs of his 
truſt, and becauſe he was the ſon of a king, ſtolen 
away, and fold by the Phanician- pirates; which 
the ingenious Mr. Cowley ſeems not to have ta- 
ken notice of, Nor will it ſeem ſtrange that the 
maſter of the horſe to king Latinus, in the ninth 
Zneid, was found in the — employment of 
cleaving blocks, when the news of the firſt ſxir- 
miſh betwixt the Trojans and Latins was brought 
to him. 
| Being therefore of ſuch quality, they cannot be 
ſuppoſed fo very ignorant and unpoliſhed ; the 
learning and good breeding of the world was then 
inthe haads of ſuch people. He who was choſen 
+ The Dukc of Shigwibury, | 


PREFACE 


by the conſent of all parties to arbitrate ſo deli. 
cate an affair, as which was the faireſt of the 
three celebrated beauties of heaven; he who had 
the addreſs to debauch away Helen from her huf. 
band, her native country, and from a crown, ug. 
derſtood what the French call by the too ſoſt 
name of Galanterie ; he had accompliſhment 
enough, how ill uſe ſoever he made of them. It 
ſeems, therefore, that Mr. Fontenelle had not dy. 
ly confidered the matter, when he reflected ſo 
ſeverely upon Virgil, as if he had not obſerved 
the laws of decency in his Paſtorals, in maki 
ſhepherds ſpeak to things beſide their character, 
and above their capacity. He ſtands amazed 
* that ſhepherds ſhould thunder out, (as he ex. 
«+ preſſes himſelf,) the formation of the world, 
* and that too according to the ſyſtem of Epicu. 
* rus,” “In truth, (ſays he, page I76,) I can. 
* not tell what to make of this whole piece 
G 9 ſixth Paſt): I can neither comprehend the 
« defign of the author, nor the connexion of the 
parts; firſt come the ideas of philoſophy, and 
« preſently after thoſe incoherent fables, &c.“ 
To expoſe him yet more, he ſubjoins, It is Sile. 
nus himſelf who makes all this abſurd diſcourſe, 
Virgil ſays, indeed, that he had drank too 
„much the day before; perhaps the debauch 
hung in his head when he compoſed this poem, 
„ Kc.“ Thus far Mr. Fontenelle, who, to the 
diſgrace of reaſon, as himſelf ingeniouſly owns, 
' firit built his houſe, and tHen ſtudied architec. 
ture; I mean, firſt compoſed his eclogues, and 
then ſtudied the rules. In anſwer to this, we 
may obſerve, firſt, that this very Paſtoral which 
he üngles out to triumph over, was recited by a 
famous player on the Roman theatre, with mar- 
vellous applauſe, inſomuch that Cicero who had 
heard part of it only, ordered the whole to be te- 
hearſed ; and, ftruck with admiration of it, con- 
| ferred then upon Virgil the glorious title of 


Magnæ ſpes altera Rome, 


Nor is it old Donatus only who relates this, we 
have the ſame account from another very credit- 
able and ancient author; ſo that here we have 
the judgment of Cicero, and the people of Rome, 
to contront the fingle opinion of this adventurous 
critic. A man ought to be well affured of his 
own abilities, before he attacks an author of eſta- 
bliſhed reputation. If Mr. Fontenelle had per- 
uſed the fragments of the Phoenician antiquity, 
traced the pro of learning through the an- 
cient Greek writers, or ſo much as conſulted his 
learned countryman Huetius, he would have 
found (which falls out unluckily for him) chat a 
Chaldæan ſhepherd diſcovered to the Xgyptians 
and Greeks the creation of the world. And 
what ſubject more fit for ſuch a Paſtoral, than 
that great affair which was firſt notified to the 
world by one of that profeſſion? Nor does it ap- 
pear, (what he takes for granted) that Virgil de- 
ſcribes the original of the world according to the 
hypotheſis of Epicurus; he was too well ſeen 
in antiquity to commit ſuch a groſs miſtake; 
there is not the leaſt mention of chance in that 


whole paſſage, nor of the Clinamen Principiorum, 


lp peculiar ta Epicurus's hypotheſis. Virgil had 


always, 


their mc 
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i fragment of it preſerved by Diogenes Laertius; 
- the like may be iaſtanced in Muſzus him- 


* follows the ancient cuſtom of beginning 
mer more ſolemn ſongs with the creation, ard 
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mt only more piety, but was of too nice a judg- 
neat to introduce a God denying. the power and 
rovidence of the Deity, and ſinging a hymn to the 
noms and blind chance. On the contrary, his de- 
ſcription agrees very well with that of Moſes ; and 
the eloquent commentatorD' Acier,who is confident 
that Horace had peruſed the ſacred hiſtory, might 
with greater reaſon have affirmed the ſame thing 
of Virgil. For, beſides the famous paſſage in the 
xt id, (by which this may be illuſtrated) 
where the word Principio is uſed in front of both 
by Moſes and Virgil, and the ſeas are firſt men- 
tioned, and the © fpiritus intus alit,“ which 
might not improbably, as Mr. D*Acier would 
ſuggeſt, allude to the ſpirit moving upon the face 
of the waters; but omitting this parallel place, 
the ſucceſſive formation of the world is evi y 
deſcribed in theſe words: 


Rerum paulatim ſumere formas : 


And it is hardly 2 to render more literally 
chat verſe of Moſes, 

„Let the waters be gathered into one place, 
* and let the dry land appear,” than in this of 
Virgil, 


Jam durare ſolum, et diſcludere Nerea Ponto. 


After this the formation of the ſun is deſcribed 
exactly in the Moſaical order), and next the 
production of the firſt living creatures, and that 
too in a ſmall number, (still in the ſame me- 
thod), 45+ 

Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes. 


And here the aforeſaid author would probably 
remark, that Virgil keeps more exactly the Mo- 
laic ſyſtem, than an ingenious writer, who will 
by no means allow mountains to be cozval with 
the world. Thus much will make it probable at 
leaſt that Virgil had Moſes in his thoughts rather 
than Epicurus, when he compoſed this poem. 
Iut it is further remarkable, that this paſſage 
vas taken from a ſong attributed to Apollo, who 
ligſelf tov unluckily had been a ſhepherd, and 
te took it from another yet more ancient, com- 
poſed by the firſt inventor of mufic, and at that 
ume a ſhepherd too; and this is one of the no- 
beſt fragments of Greek antiquity : and becauſe 
| cannot ſuppoſe the in 1 oa, 5 Fontenelle one 
a their number who pretend to cenſure the 
Greeks, without being able to diſtinguith Greek 
8 characters, I ſhall here ſet any 

e ines from which Virgil took this paſſage, 
though none of the a have —— 


el it. | 

Kawwy berare; Ts Geng, xæi A totem, , 

arg Ho,ͤBxi dg Anxs Koige7ixagse;, Ke. 
Thus Linus too began his poem, as appears by 


So that our poet here, with great judgment, as 


337* © 
does it too moſt properly under the perſon of a2 
ſhepherd ; and thus the firſt and beſt employment 
of poetry was, to compoſe hymns in honour of the 
great Creator of the univerſe. * | 

Few words will ſuffice to anſwer his other ob- 
jections. He demands why thoſe ſeveral tranſ- 
formations are mentioned in that ? And is 
not fable then the life and ſoul of poetry? Can 
himſelf aflign a more proper ſubject of Paſtoral, 
than the Saturnia Regna, the age and ſcene” of 
this kind of poetry? What theme more fit for the 
ſong of a God, or to imprint religious awe, than 
the omnipotent power of transforming the ſpecies 
of creatures at their pleaſure : their families liv-" 
ed in groves, near the clear ſprings; and what 
better warning could be given to the hopeful 
young ſhepherds, than that they ſhould not gaze 
too much into the liquid dangerous looking-glaſs, 
for fear of being ſtolen by the water-nymphs, that 
is, falling and beirg drowned, as Hylas was? 
Pafiphac's monſtrous paſſion for a bull is certainly 
a ſubject enough fitted for Bucolics. Can Mr. 
Fontenelle tax Silenus for fetching too far the 
transformation of the ſiſters of Phaeton into trees, 
when perhaps they ſat at that very time under 
the hoſpitable ſhade of thoſe alders and poplars ? \ 
Or the metatmorphoſis of Philomela into that ra- 
viſhing bird, which makes the ſweeteſt muſic of 
the groves? If he had looked into the ancient 
Greek writers, or ſo much as conſulted honeſt” 
Servius, he would have diſcovered that under the 
allegory of this drunkenneſs of Silenus, the re- 
Kant and exaltation of men's minds by phi. 
loſophy was intended. But if the author of theſe 
reflections can take ſuch flights in his wine, it is 
almoſt pity that —. ſhould be a fin, or 
that he ſhould ever want good ſtore of burgundy 
and champaign. But indeed he ſeems not to 
have ever drank out of Silenus's tankard, when 
he compoſed either his Critique or Paſtorals. 

His cenſure on the fourth ſeems worſe ground. 
ed than the other; it is intituled in ſome ancient 
manuſcripts, The Hiſtory of the Renovation of 
the World; he complains © That he cannot un- 
* derſtand what is meant by thoſe many fi 
tive expreſſions:“ but if he had conſulted the 
younger Voſlius's diſſertation on this paſtoral, or 
read the excellent oration of the emperor Con. 
ſtantine, made French by à good pen of their 
own, he would have found there the plain inter- 
pretation of all thoſe figurative expreſſions ; and 
withal, very ftrong - proofs of the truths of the 
Chriſtian religion; ſuch as converted heathens, 
as Valerianns, and others: and upon account of 
this piece, the moſt learned of all the Latin fa- 
thers calls Virgil a Chriſtian, even before Chriſ- 
tianity. Cicero takes notice of it in his books of 
divination, and Virgil probably had put it in verſe 
a conſiderable time before the edition of his paſ- 
torals. Nor does he appropriate it to Pollio, or 
his ſon, but complimentally dates it from his con- 
ſulſhip. And therefore ſome one who had not fo 
kind thoughts of Mr. Fontenelle as I, would be 
inclined to think him as bad a catholic as critic 
in this place. 

But, in reſpe& to ſome books he has wrote 


You. XII. 


ſince, I paſs by a great part of os and ſhall on- 


ly touch briefly ſome of the rules of this ſort of 
5 The firſt is, that an air of piety upon all occa- 


? fions ſhould be maintained in the whole poem : 


this appears in all the ancient Greek writers; as 
Homer, Heſiod, Aratus, &c. And Virgil is ſo 
exact in the abſervation of it, not only in this work, 


but in his Aneis too, that a celebrated French 


writer taxes him for permitting Æneas to do no- 
thing without the aſſiſtance of ſome God. But 
by this it appears at leaſt, that Mr. St. Evremond 
is no Janſeniſt. | , 

Mr. Fontenelle ſeems a little defective in this 

int; he brings in a pair of ſhepherdeſſes diſput- 
Jug very warmly, whether Victoria be a goddeſs, 
or a woman. Her great condeſcenſion and com- 
paſſion, her affability and goodneſs, none of the 
meaneſt attributes of the Divinity, paſs for con- 


vincing arguments that ſhe could not poſſibly be 
a goddeſs, | 
Les deeſſes toujours fieres et raepriſantes 
Ne raſſureroient point les bergeres tremblantes 
Par d'obligeans diſcours, des ſouris gracieux ; 
Mais tu I'as veu; cette auguſte perſonne 
ui vient de paroiſtre en ces lieux 
Frend ſoin de raſſurer au moment qu'elle e- 


tonne, 
Sa bonte deſcendant ſans peine juſqu'a nous. 


In ſhort, ſhe has too many divine perfections to 


be a Deity, and therefore ſhe is a mortal [which 
was the thing to be proved.] It is directly con- 
trary to the practiſe of all ancient poets, as well 
as to the rules of decency and religion, to make 
ſuch odious preferences. I am much ſurpriſed 
therefore that he ſhould uſe ſuch an argument as 
this: 3 _ 


Cloris, as tu veu des deefles 
Avoir un air ſi facile et fi doux. 


Was not Aurora, and Venus, and Luna, and I 
know not how many more of the heathen deities, 
too eaſy of acceſs to Tithonus, to Anchiſes, and to 
Endymion ? Is there any thing more ſparkiſh and 
better-humoured than Venus ascoſting her ſon in 
the deſerts of Libya? or than the behaviour of 
Pallas to Diomedes, one of the moſt perfect and 
admirable pieces of all the Iliads; where ſhe con- 
deſcends to rail him ſo agreeably; and notwitb- 


- Randing her ſevere virtue, and all the enfigns of 


majeſty, with which the ſo terribly adorns herſelf, 
condeſcend; to ride with him in his chariot ? But 
the Odyfleys are full of greater inſtances of con- 
deſcenſion than this. * | 

This brings to mind that famous paſſage of Lu- 
can, in which he prefers Cato to all the Gods at 
— ; ' 


Victrix cauſa diis placvit, ſed victa Catoni. 
Which Bræleuf has rendered ſo flatly, and which 


may be thus paraphraſed; 


, * 


Heaven meanly with the conqueror did com 
But Cato rather than Rien would a ply, 


It is an unpardonable preſumption in any ſort 
of religion, to compliment their princes at the ex- 
pence of their deities, 
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but a long paraphraſe of a trite verſe 
and Homer. 


Nec vox hominem ſonat, O Dea certe. 


So true is that remark of the admirable Earl 
Roſcommon, if applied to the Romans, rathg | 
fear than to the Engliſh, ſince his own death, 


——— —one ſterling line, 
Drawn to French wire, would through whale 
pages ſhine. 


Another rule is, that the characters ſhould u. 
preſent that ancient innocence, and unpractiſel 
plainneſs which was then in the world. P. Rayi 
has gathered many inſtauces of this out of Thee. 
tus and Virgil; and the reader can do it as well 
as himſelf, But Mr. Fontenelle tranſgrefled thi 
rule, when he hid himſelf in the thicket to liſten 
to the private diſcourſe of the two ſhepherdeſſea 
This is not only ill-breeding at Verſailles; the 
Arcadian ſhepherdefſes themſelves would have 
ſet their dogs upon one for ſuch an unpardonable 
piece of rudeneſs. 

A third rule is, that there ſhould be ſome or. 
donance, ſome deſign, or little plot, which may 
deſerye the title of a paſtoral ſcene, This sev 
ry where obſerved by Virgil, and particularly re. 
markable in the firſt Eclogue, the ſtandard of all 
paſtorals; a beautiful landſcape preſents itſelf u 
your view, a ſhepherd with his flock around hin, 
reſting ſecurely under a ſpreading beach, which 
furniſhed the firſt food to our anceſtors. Another 
in a quite diflerent ſituation of mind and circum» 
ſtances, the ſun ſetting, the hoſpitality of the 
more fortunate ſhepherd, &c, And here M.. 
Fontenelle ſeems not a little wanting. 

A fourth rule, and of great importance in this 
delicate ſort of writing, is, that there be choice 
diverſity of ſubjects; that the Eclogue, like a 
beautiful proſpect, ſhould charm by its variety, 
Virgil is admirable in this point, and far ſurpaſſes 
Theocritus, as he does every where, when judg- 
ment and contrivance have the principal part, 
The ſubject of the Firſt Paſtoral is hinted above. 

The ſecond contains the love of Corydon for 
Alexis, and the ſeaſonable reproach he gives him. 
ſelf, that he left his vines half-pruned, (which ac- 
cording to the Roman rituals, derived a curſe u- 
on the fruit that grew upon it) whilſt he purſued 
an object undeſerving his paſſion. 2 

The third, a ſharp contention of two ſhepherds 
for the prize of poetry. 

The fourth contains the diſcourſe of a ſhepherd 
comforting himſelf in a declining age, that a bet- 
ter was enſuing. 

The fifth a lamentation for a dead friend, the 
firſt draught of which is probably more ancient 
than any of the Paſtorals now extant, his brother 
being at firſt intended; but he afterwards makes 
his court to Auguſtus, by turning it into an by- 
potheoſis of Julius Cæſar. 

The ſixth is the Silenus. 

The ſeventh, another poetical diſpute, firſt cole 
poſed at Mantua. 


The eighth is the deſcription of a deſpairing lo 


But letting that paſs, this whole 1 
ir 


ver, and a magical charm. 
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He ſets the ninth after all theſe, very modeſtly, 
becauſe it was particular to himſelf; and here he 


would have ended that work, if Gallus had not 
prevailed upon him to add one more in his fa- 
your. A 


Thus curious was Virgil in diverſifying his 
ſubjects. But Mr. Fontenelle is a great deal too 
uniform; begin where you pleaſe, the way is 
till the ſame. We find it true what he ſays of 
himſelf. 


Toujours, toujours de l'amour. 


He ſeems to take paſtorals and love-verſes for 
the ſame thing. Has human nature no other 
2 does not fear, ambition, avarice, pride, a 
capricio of honour, and lazineſs itſelfoftentriumph 
over love? But this paſſion does all, not only 
io paſtorals, but in modern tragedies too. A hero 
can no more fight, or be fick, or die, than he can 
be born, without a woman. But dramatics have 
been compoſed in compliance to the humour of 
the age, and the prevailing inclination of the 
, whoſe example has a more powerful influ- 
ence, not only in the little court behind the ſcenes, 
but on the great theatre of the world. Howe- 
ver, this inundation of love-verſes is not ſo much 
an eſſect of their amorouſneſs, as of immoderate 
ſell love; this being the only ſort of poetry, in 
which the writer can, net only without cenſure, 
but even with commendation, talk of himſelf. 
There is generally more of the paſſion of Narciſ- 
ſus than concern for Chloris and Corrina, in this 
whole affair, Be pleaſed to look into almoſt any 
of thoſe writers, and you ſhall meet every where 
the eternal moy,* which the admirable Paſchal 
ſo judiciouſly condemos. Homer can never be 
enough admired for this one ſo particular quali- 
ty, that he never ſpeaks of himſelf, either in the 
lad, or the Odyfleys; and if Horace had never 
told us his genealogy, but left it to the writer of 
his life, perhaps he had not been a loſer by it. 
This conſideration might induce thoſe great cri- 
tics, Varius and Tucca, to raze out the firſt ver- 
hon of the ZEneis, in great meaſure, for the ſake 
of that unlucky “ ille ego.” But extraordinary 
geniuſes have a ſort of prerogative, which may 
diſpenſe them from laws binding to ſubject wits. 
However, the ladies have leſs reaſon to be pleaſed 
with thoſe addreſſes, of which the poet takes the 
greater ſhare to himſelf, Thus the beau preſſes 
into their dreſſing. room, but it is not ſo much to 
adore their fair eyes, as to adjuſt his own ſteen- 
2 peruke, and ſet his countenance in their 


b 

A fifth rule, (which one may hope will not be 
conteſted) is, that the writer ſhquld ſhow in his 
jompofitions, ſome competent ſkill of the ſubject 
matter, that which makes the character of per- 
lons introduced. In this, as in all other points 
of learning, decency, and ceconomy of a poem, 
Virgil much excels his maſter Theocritus. The 
poet 1s ſtill better ſkilled in huſbandry than thoſe 
that get their bread by it. He deſcribes the na- 
ture, the diſeaſes, the remedies, the proper places, 
ud ſeaſons, of feeding, of watering their flocks ; 
ide furniture, diet; the lodging and paſtimes of 
is ſhepherds. | But the perſons brought in by 
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Mr. Fontenelle are ſhepherds in and 
handle their ſheep-hook as aukwardly, as they do 
their oaten reed. They ſaunter about with their 
chers moutons,” but they relate as little to the 
buſineſs in hand, as the painter's dog, or a Dutch 
ſhip, does to the hiſtory deſigned. One would 
ſuſpe ſome of them, that inſtead of leading out. 
their ſheep into the plains of Mount-Briſon, and 
Marcilli, to the flowery banks of Lignon. or the 
Charanthe ; that they are driving directly a la 
Boucherie, to make money of them. I hope here- 
after Mr, Fontenelle will chooſe his ſervants 
better. 

A ſixth rule is, that as the ſtyle ought to be 
natural, clear, and elegant, it ſhould bave ſome 
peculiar reliſh of the ancient faſhion of writing. 
Parables in thoſe times were frequently uſed, as 
they axe ſtill by the eaſtern nations, philoſophical 
queſtions, ænigma's, &c. and of this we find in- 
ſtances in the ſacred writings, in Homer, contem- 
porary with king David, in Herodotus, in the 
Greek tragedians; this piece of antiquity is jmi- 
tated by Virgil with great judgment and diſcre- 
tion : he has propoſed one nddle, which has ne- 
ver yet been ſolved by any of his commentators. 
Though he knew the rules of rhetoric as well as 
Cicero himſelf, he conceals that ſkill in his Paſto- 
rals, and keeps cloſe to the character of antiqui- 
ty: nor ought the connections and tranſitions to 
be very ſtrict and regular; this would give the 
Paſtorals an air of novelty ; and of this negle& of 
exact connections, we have inſtances in the writ- 
ings of the ancient Chineſe, of the Jews and 
Greeks, in Pindar, and other writers of dithy- 
rambics, in the choruſes of Æſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. If Mr. Fontenelle and Ruzus 
had conſidered this, the one would have ſpared 
his critique of the ſixth, and the other, his reflec- 
tions upon the ninth Paſtoral. The overſcrupu- 
lous care of connections, makes the modern com- 
poſitions oftentimes tedious and flat : and by the 
omiſſion of them it comes to paſs, that the Pen- 
ſees of the incomparable Mr. Paſchal, and per. 
haps of Mr. Bruyere, are two of the moſt enter- 
taining books which the modern French can boaſt 
of, Virgil, in this point, was not only faithful ta 
the character of antiquity, but copies after nature 


| herſelf, Thus a meadow, where the beapties of 


the ſpring are profuſely blended together, makes a 
more delightful proſpeR, than a curious parterre of - 
ſarted flowers in our gardens, and we are much 
more tranſported with the beauty of the heavens, 
and admiration of their Creator, in a clear night, 
when we behold ſtars of all magnitudes, promiſ- 
cuouſly moving together, than if thoſe glorious 
lights were ranked in their ſeveral orders, or re- 
duced into the fineſt geometrical figures. | 
Another rule omitted by P. Rapin, as ſome of his 
are by me, (for I do not deſign an entire treatiſe 
in this pre face) is, that not only the ſentences ſhould 
be ſhort and ſmart, upon which account he juſtly 
blames the Italian, and French, as too talkative, 
but that the whole piece ſhould be ſo too. Vir- 
gil tranſgreſſed this rule in his firſt Paſtorals, I 
mean thoſe which he compoſed at Mantua, but 
rectified the fault in his riper years. This ap- 


| pears by the Culex, which is as = as five of hig 
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Paſtorals put together. The 
two of them exceed that number. But the 

Silenus, which he ſeems to have deſigned for his 
maſterpiece, in which he introduces a god fing- 
ing, and he too full of inſpiration, which is in- 
tended by that ebriety, (which Mr. Fontenelle ſo 
unreaſonably ridicules), though it goes through 
ſo vaſt a field of matter, and compriſes the my- 
thology of near two thouſand years, conſiſts but 
of fifty lines; ſo that its brevity is no leſs admir- 
able, than the ſubject matter; the noble faſhion 
of handling it, and the Deity ſpeaking. Virgil 
keeps up his characters in this reſpect too, with 
the ſtricteſt decency. For poetry and paſtime 
was not the buſineſs of men's lives in thoſe days, 
but only their ſeaſonable recreation after neceſ- 
fary labours. And therefore the length df ſome 
of the modern Italian, and Engliſh compoſitions, 
is againſt the rules of this kind of poeſy. 8 

I ſhall add ſomething very briefly, touching the 
verſification of Paſtorals, though it be a mortify- 
ing conſideration to the moderns. Heroic verſe, 
as it is commonly called, was uſed by the Greeks 
in this ſort of poem, as very ancient and natural ; 
lyrics, iambics, &c. being invented afterwards: 
but there is fo great a dificrence in the numbers 
of which it may be compounded, that it may paſs 
rather for a genus, than ſpecies, of verſe. Who- 
ſoever ſhall compare the numbers of the three 
following verſes, will quickly be ſenſible of the 
truth of this obſervation. - eo 


Tityre, tu patulæ recubans ſub tegmine fagi. 
The firſt of the Georgics, 
| Quid faciat lætas ſegetes, quo ſydere terram, 
and of the Zneis, ; PET 

Arma, virumque cano, Trojz qui primus ab 

oris. | 

The ſound of the verſes is almoſt as different 
as the ſubjects. But the Greek writers of Paſto- 
ral uſually limited themſelves to the example of 
the firſt ; which Virgil found ſo exceeding diffi- 
cult, that he quitted it, aud left the honour of 
that part to Theocritus. ' It is indeed probable, 
that what we improperly call rhyme, is the moſt 
ancient ſort of poetry; and learned men have 
given good arguments for it; and therefore a 
French hiſtorian commits a groſs miſtake, when 
he attributes that invention to a king of Gaul, as 
an Engliſh gentleman does, when he makes a 

oman emperor the inventor of it. But the 
Greeks, who underſtood fully the force and power 
of numbers, ſoon grew weary of this childiſh ſort 
of verſe, as the younger Voſſius juſtly calls it, 
and therefore thoſe rhyming hexameters, which 
Plutarch obſerves in Homer himſelf, ſeem to be 
the remains of a barbarous age. Virgil had them 
in ſuch abhorrence, that he would rather make 
a falſe ſyntax, 'than what we call a rbyme. Such 


a verſe as this, 


Vir precor uxori, frater ſuccurre ſorori, 


was paſſable in Ovid, but the nicer ears in Au- 
e 
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greater part of thoſe 

finiſhed, have leſs than an hundred verſes, and | age 
— So that the principal ornament of modern 


At regina pyra. 


was accounted deformity by the Latins and Greeks 
it was they who invented the different termin. 
tions of words, thoſe happy compoſitions, thuſe 
ſhort monofyllables, thoſe tranſpoſitions for the 
elegance of the ſound and ſenſe, which are wan, 
ing ſo much in modern languages. The French 
ſometimes crowd together ten or twelve mong, 
ſyllables into one disjointed verſe; they my 
underſtand the nature of, but cannot imitate, 
thoſe wonderful ſpondees of Pythagoras, by which 
he could ſuddenly pacify a man that was in a yi. 
olent tranſport of anger ; nor thoſe ſwift number 
of the prieſts of Cybele, which had the force ts 
enrage the moſt ſedate and phlegmatic temper, 
Nor can any modern put into his own languaye 
the energy of that 17 of Catullus. 


Super alta vectus Atys, &c. 


Latin is but a corrupt dialect of Greek; and the 


French, Spaniſh, and Italian, a corruption of La. 
tin; and therefore a man might as well go about 
to perſuade me that vinegar is a nobler liquor 
than wine, as that the modern compoſitions ca 
be as graceful and harmonious as the Latin itſelf 
The Gregk ton very naturally falls into ian. 
bics, and therefore the diligent reader may find 
fix or ſeven and twenty of them in thoſe accurate 
orations of Iſocrates. The Latin as naturally falls 
into heroic ; and therefore the beginning of Ly 
hiſtory is half an hexameter, and that of Tacitus 
an entire one, * The Raman hiſtorian, deſcribing 
the glorious effort of a colonel to break through 
a brigade of the enemies, juſt after the defeat a 
Canne, falls unknowingly into a verſe not uu- 
worthy Virgil himſelf. ' | 


Hze ubi dicti dedit, ſtringit gladium, 
Facto per medios, &c. N IP 
Ours and the French can at beſt but fall into 
blank verſe, which is a fault in proſe. The mil 
fortune indeed is common to us both, but we de- 
ſerve more compaſſion, becauſe we are not vain 
of our barbarities. As age brings men back into 
the ſtate and infirmities of childhood, upon the 
fall of their empire the Romans doted into rhyme, 
as appears ſufficiently by the hymns of the Latin 
church; and yet a great deal of the French poe- 
try does hardly deſerve that poor title. I ſhall 
give an inſtance out of a poem which had the 
good luck to gain the prize in 1685, for the tub- 
ject deſerved a nobler pen. 
Tous les jours ce grand roy des outres roys ex. 
ample, : o 
S'ouvre nouveau chemin au faiſte de un ton 
temple, &c. 1 


The judicious Malherbe exploded this fort 0: 
verſe near eighty years ago, Nor can I forbear 
wondering at that paſſage of a famous academi- 
cian, in which he, moſt campaſſianately, excuſes 
the ancients for their not being ſo exact in theit 
compoſitions as the modern French, becaule they 
wanted a dictionary, of which the French are at 

» Liry, ä 
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1,# happil ided. If Demoſthenes and Cice- 
1 as to have had a dictionary, 
and ſuch a patron as Cardinal Richelieu, perhaps 
they might have aſpired to the honour of Balzac's 
Legacy of Ten Pounds, le prix de Peloquence.” 

On the contrary, I dare affert that there are 
hydly ten lines in either of thoſe great orators, 
or even in the catalogue of Homer's ſhips, which 
« not more harmonious, more truly rythmical, 
than moſt of the French or Engliſh ſonnets ; and 
tSerefore they loſe, at leaſt, one half of their na- 
tire beauty by tranſlation, 

cannot but add one remark on this occaſion, 
that the French verſe is oſtentimes not ſo much 
zz rhyme, in the loweſt ſenſe ; for the childiſh 
repetition of the ſame note cannot be called muſic; 
och inſtances are infinite, as in the forecited 


poem. 
'Epris Trophee cache; 
Mepris Orphee cherche. 
Mr. Boileau himſelf has a great deal of this 
wwe, not by his own neglect, out prrely by 
the faultineſs and poverty of the French tongue. 
Mr. Fontenelle at laſt goes into the exceſſive pa- 
ndoxes of Mr. Perrault, and boaſts of the. vaſt 
number oi their excellent ſongs, preferring them 


— 


to tae Greek and Latin. But an ancient writer 
of as good credit has aſſured us, that ſeven lives 
would hardly ſuffice tg read over the Greek odes; 
but a few weeks would be ſufficient, if a man 
were ſo very idle, as to read over all the French. 
In the mean time, I ſhould be very glad to ſee a 
catalogue of but fifty of theirs with 

Exact propriety of word and thought. 
Notwithſtariding all the high encomiums and 
mutual gratulations which they give one another 
(for I am far from cenſuring the whole of that 
illuſtrious ſociety, to which the learned world is 
much obliged), after all thoſe golden dreams at 
the L'Ouvre, that their pieces will be as much 
valued ten or twelve ages hence; as the ancient 
Greek or Roman, I can no more get it into my 
head, that they will laſt ſo long, than I could 
believe the learned Dr. HK. (of the Royal 
Society], if he ſhould pretend to ſhow me a but- 
terfly that had lived a thouſand winters. 

When Mr, Foutenelle wrote his Eclogues, he 
was ſo far from equalling Virgil or Theocritus, 
that he hail ſome pains to take before he could 
underſtand ia what the principal beauty and 
graces of their writings do coi ' | 

+ Eſſay of Poetry, 
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THE FIRST PASTORAL; 


ok, 


TITIRUS AND MELIBOEUS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


ue occaſion of the firſt Paſtoral was this. When Auguſtus had ſettled himſelf in the Roman empir 
that he might reward his veteran troops for their paſt ſervice, he diſtributed among them all h 
lands that lay about Cremona and Mantua: turning out the right owners for having fided with his 
enemies. Virgil vas a ſufferer among the ref: ; who afterwards recovered his eſtate by Mzcena 


interceſſion, 
character of Melibœus. 


Mz11n0gvs. | 
Bexzarn the ſhade which beechen boughs dif- 
You, Tityrus, entertain your ſylvan Muſe : {fuſe, 
Round the wide world in baniſhment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home : 
While ſtretch'd at eaſe you ſing your happy loves; 
And Amarillis fills the ſhady groves. 

Tir. Theſe bleſſings, friend, a Deity beſtow'd : 
For never can I deem him leſs than God. 

The tender — of my woolly breed 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed, 
He gave my kine to graze the flowery plain; 
And to my pipe renew'd the rural ſtrain. 

Mx. lenvy not your fortune, but admire, 
That while the raging ſword and wafteful fire 
Deſtroy the wretched neighbourhood around, 

No hoſtile arms approach your happy ground. 
Far different is my fate : my feeble goats 
With pains I drive from their forſaken cotes : 
And this you ſee I ſcarcely * along, 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young; 
(The hope and promiſe of my failing fold.) 
My loſs by dire portents the gods foretold : 
For had I not been blind, I might have ſeen 
Yon riven oak, the faireſt of the green, 
And the hoarſe raven, on the blaſted bough, | 
Buy croaking from the left preſag'd the coming 
blow. . 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heavenly power 
Preſerv'd your fortunes in that fatal hour? 
Trr. Fool that I was, I thought imperial 
Rome 5 
Like Magtua, where on market- days we come, 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 
So kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs ; 
And ſo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. 
But country towns, compar'd with her, appear 
Like ſhrubs when lofty cypreſſes are near. 
MI. What great occaſion call'd you hence to 
Nome [flow to come: 


Tir. Freedom, which came at length, though | 


— 


as an initance of his gratitude, compoſed the following Paſtoral ; where he ſets out 
his own good fortune in the perſon of Tityrus, and the calamities of 


Mantuan neighbours in th 


Nor did my fearch of liberty begin, 


Till my black hairs were chang'd upon my chin, 
Nor Amarillis would vouchſafe a look, 
Till Galatea's meaner bonds I broke. 
Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely ſwain, 
I ſought not freedom, nor aſpir'd to gain: 
Though many a victim from my folds was bought, 
And many a cheeſe to country markets brought, 
Yet all the little that I got, I ſpent, 
And ſtill return'd as empty as I went. 

Mr. We ſtood amaz'd to ſee your miſtres 


mourn ; 
Unknowing that ſhe pin'd for your return : 
We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit ſo long, 
For whom ſo late th* ungather'd apples hung; 
But now the wonder ceaſes, fince ; ſee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. 
For thee the bubbling ſprings appear'd to mourn, 
And whiſpering pines made vows for thy retum. 
Tit. What ſhould I do, while here I wes en- 
chain'd, a 
No glinipſe of godlike liberty remain'd ; 
Nor could I hope in any place but there, 
To find a god fo preſent to my prayer. 
There firſt the youth of heav'nly birth I view'd, 
For whom our monthly victims are renew'd, 
He heard my vows, and graciouſly decreed 
My grounds to be reſtor d, my former flocks to 


* feed. , 
MEr. O fortunate old man ! whoſe farm te- 
mains 


For you ſufficient, and requites your pains : 

Though — overſpread the neighbouring 
plains. | 

Though here the ma nds approach yout 

And there the ſoil a —— yields, {fields 

Your teeming ewes ſhall no ſtrange meadows try, 

Nor fear a rott from tainted company. 

Behold yon bordering fence of ſallow trees 


Is fraught with flowers, the flowers are fraught 


with bees ; 
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The duſy bees with a ſoft murmuring ſtrain 

lavite to gentle ſieep the labouring ſwain. 
While from neighbouring rock, with rural 


ſongs | 
The ptuner's voice the pleaſing dream prolongs; 
Stock-doves and turtles tell their amorous pain, 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. 
Tir. Th' inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall 
change, | 
And fiſh on ſhore, and ſtags in air ſhall range, 
The baniſh'd Parthian dwell on Arar's brink, 
And the blue German ſhall the Tigris drink : 
fre I, forſaking gratitude and truth, 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. 
Mei. But we muſt beg our bread in climes 


unknown, 
th the ſcorching or the freezing zone, 
has to far Oazi ſhall be ſold ; 
or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. 
The reſt among the Britons be confin'd ; 
A race of men from all the world disjoin'd. 
0 muſt the wretched exiles ever mourn, 
Nor after length of rolling years return? 
Are we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree, 
No more our houſes and our homes to ſee ? 
Or ſhall we mount again the rural throng, 
And rule the country kingdoms, once our own ! 
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Did we for theſe barbarians plant and ſow, 

On theſe, on theſe, our happy fields beſtow ; 

Good heaven, what dire effects from civil diſ- 


cord flow 
Now let me my pears, and prune the vine ; 
The fruit is theirs, the labour only mine. 


Farewell my paſtures, my paternal ftock 

My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock : 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flowery thyme ! 

No more extended in the below, 

Shall ſee you browſing on the mountain's brow 
The prickly ſhrubs; and after on the bare, 

Lean down the deep abyſs, and hang in air. 

No more my ſheep ſhall ſip the morning dew ; 5 ! 
No more my ſong ſhall pleaſe the rural crew : 


Adieu, my tuneful pipe! and all the world a- 


dicu ! 
Trr. This night, at leaſt, with me forget your 
care; | 
Cheſnuts and curds and cream ſhall be your fare : 
The carpet-ground ſhall be with leaves o'er- 
ſpread; 

And boughs ſhall wave a covering for your head. 
For ſee yon ſunny hill the ſhade Sa * | 
And curling ſmoke from cottages aſcends, 


THE SECOND PASTORAL 


OR, 


ALEXIS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
The commentators can by no means agree on the perſon of Alexis, but are all of opinion that ſome 


beautiful youth is meant by him, to whom Virgil here makes love in Corydon's language and ſim- 
plicity. His way of courtſhip is wholly paſtoral : he complams of the boy's coyneſs ; recommends 
himſelf for his beauty and (kill in piping ; invites the youth into the country, where he promiſes 
him the diverſions of the place, with a ſuitable preſent of nuts and apples: but when he finds no- 
thing will prevail, he reſolves to quit his troubleſome armour, , and betake himſelf 


mer bufigeſs. | 
Youxe Corydon, th' unhappy ſhepherd ſwain, 


The fair Alexis lov'd, but lov'd in vain : 

And underneath the beechen ſhade, alone, 

Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 
I this, unkind Alexis, my reward, 

And muſt I die unpitied, and unheard ? 

Now the green lizard in the grove is laid, 

The ſheep enjoy the coolneſs of the ſhade ; 

And Theyſtylis wild thyme and garlick beats 

For harveſt hinds, o'erſpent with toil and heats : 
While in the ſcorching ſun I trace in vain 

Thy flying footſteps o et the burning plain, 

The creaking locuſts with my voice conſpire, 

They fry with heat, and I with fierce deſire. 

How much more eaſy was it to ſuſtain 

Proud Amarillis and her haughty reign, 

The ſcorns of young Menalcas, once my care, 
Though he was black, and thou art heavenly fair, 


again to his for- 


Truft not too much to that enchanting face ; 

Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will paſs; 

White hlies lie neglected on the plain, | 

While duſky hyacinths for uſe remain. 

My paſſion is thy ſcorn: nor wilt thou know 

What wealth I have, what gifts 1 can beſtow : 

What ſtores my dairies and my folds contain; 

A thouſand lambs that wander on the plain: 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the ſummer overflows the pails ; 

Amphion ſung not ſweeter to his herd, 

When ſummon'd ſtones the Theban turrets rear'd, 

Nor am I ſo deform'd ; for late I ſtood 

Upon the margin of the briny flood : 

The winds were ſtill, and if the glaſs be true, 

With Daphnis I may vie, though Judg'd by you. 

O leave the noiſy town, O come and ſee 
country cots, and live _— with me |! 


„ 


————— — Ä 


; —— the flying deer, and from their cotes 
Jo pipe and fing, and in our country ſtrain 


DRYDEN'S 


h me to drive a- field the browzing goats: 


To copy, or perhaps contend with Pan. 

Pan taught to join with wax, unequal reeds, 

Pan loves the ſhepherds, and their flocks he feeds : 
Nor ſcorn the pipe; Amyntas, to be taught, 
With all his kiſſes would my ſkill have bought. 
Of ſeven ſmooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Dametas gave: 
And ſaid, This, Corydon I leave to thee ; 

For only thou deſerv'ſ it after me. 

His eyes Amyntas durſt not upward lift, 

For much he grudg'd the praiſe, but more the 


ft. 

Beſides two kids that in the valley ſtray'd, 
I found by chance, and to my fold convey'd. 
They drain two bagging udders every day; 
And theſe ſhall be companions of thy play. 
Both fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian ſtrain, 
Which Theſtyli; bad often begg'd in vain : 
And ſhe ſhall have them if again ſhe ſues, 
Since you the giver and the gift refuſe, 
Come to my longing arms, my lovely care, 
And take the-preſents which the nymphs prepare. 
White lilies in full caniſters they bring, | 
With all the glories of the purple ſpring. 
The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the 

mead, | 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppies head ; 
The ſhort narcifſus, and fair daffodil, 
Panſies to pleaſe the fight, and caſſia ſweęt to 
And ſet ſoft hyacinths with iron-blue, [ſmell ; 
To ſhade marſh marigolds of ſhining hue. 
Some'bound in order, others looſely ſtrow'd, 
'To dreſs thy bower, and trim thy new abode. 
Myſelf will ſearch our planted grounds at home, 


VIRGIL. : a 
And thraſh the cheſnuts in the neighbouin 


ove, 
Such — Amarillis us'd to love, 
The laurel and the myrtle ſweets agree; 
And both in noſegays ſhall be bound for thee, 
Ah, Corydon, ah poor unhappy ſwain, 
Alexis will thy homely gifts diſdain : 
Nor, ſnhould'ſt thou offer all thy little ſtore, 
Will rich Iolus yield, but offer more. 
What have I done to name that wealthy ſwaig, 
So powerful are his preſents, mine fo mean 
The boar amidſt my cryſtal ſtreams I bring; 
And ſouthern winds to blaſt my flowery ſpring, 
Ah cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe? 
The gods to live in woods have left the ſkies, 
And godlike Paris in th' Idean grove, 
To Priam's wealth preferr'd Oenone's love. 
In cities which ſhe built, let Pallas reign; 
Towers are for gods, but foreſts for the ſwain, 
The greedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browſe: 
Alexis, thou art chas'd by Corydon ; 
All follow ſeveral games, and each his own, 
See from afar the fields no longer ſmoke, 
The ſweating ſteers unharneſs'd from the yoke, 
Bring, as in triumph, back. the crooked plough; 
The ſhadows lengthen as the ſun goes low, 
Cool breezes now the raging heats remove; 
Ah, cruel heaven ! that made no cure for love! 
I with for balmy fleep, but wiſk in vain ; 

Love has no bounds in pleaſure, or in pain. 
What frenzy, ſhepherd, has thy ſoul poſſeſs'd, 
Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half undreſs, 
8 Corydon, thy long unanſwer'd fire: 

ind what the common wants of life require: 
On willow twigs employ thy weaving care; 


For downy peaches and the gloſſy plumb : 
2 


And find an eaſier love, though not fo fair. 


IF 


PALA 


THE THIRD PASTORAL ; 


OR, 


E M O N. 


Biba be ene | THE ARGUMENT. | 
Damz#tas and Menalcas, after ſome ſmart firokes of country raillery, reſolve to try who has the moſt 
{kill at a ſong ; and accordingly make their neighbour Palzmon judge of their performances: who, 


after a full hearing of both parties, declares hi 


elf unfit for the deeiſion of ſo weighty a controverſy, 


MENALCAS, DAMZETAS, PALAMON. 


und leaves the victory undetermined. 
| MENALicas. _ 
Ho! ſwain, what ſhepherd owns thoſe ragged 
ſheep? ” ſkeep. 


Dax. ZEgon's they are, he gave them me to 
Mex. Unhappy ſheep of an anhappy ſwain ! 
While he Nera courts, but courts, in vain, 
And fears that I the damſel ſhall obtain. * 
Fhou, varlet, doſt thy maſter's gains devour : 


Thou milk'ſ his ewes, and often twice an hour; 


Of grafts and fodder thou defraud's the dams; 
And of their inother's dugs, the ſtarving lambs. 


Dam. Good words, young Catamite, at leaſt to 
- men? 4 
We know who did your buſineſs, how, and when, 
And in what chapel too you plaid your prize; 
And what the goats obſerv'd with leering eyes! 
The nymphs were kind, and laugh'd, and there 
your ſafety lies. | 
Mzx. Yes, when I cropt the hedges of ti: 


Cut Micon's tender vines, and ſtole the ſtays. 
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Dari. Or rather, when beneath yon ancient oak, 
The bow of Daphnis, and the ſhafts you broke : 
When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right ; 

And, but for miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpite. 

Max. What nonſenſe would the fool thy maſter 

rate, 
W talk at ſuch a rate 
Vid I not ſee you, raſcal, did I not? 
When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's goat ? 
His mungrel bark'd, I ran to his relief, 
And cry d, There, there he goes; ſtop, ſtop the 
Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, ſthief! 
Yeu ſkulk'd behind the fence, and ſneak'd away. 

Dam. An honeſt man may freely take his own ; 

The goat was mine, by aging WU WON. 

A ſolemn match was made; he loſt the. prize. 

Aſk Damon, aſk if he the debt denies; | 
I think he dares not; if he does, he lies. 

Mx. Thou ſing with him, thou booby ! never 
Was ſo profan'd to touch that blubber'd lip: [pipe 
Dunce at the beſt ; in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd 
Jo tiekle, on thy ſtrav, the ſtupid crowd. 

Dau. To bring it to the trial, will you dare 
Our pipes, our ſxill, our voices, to compare? 

My brinded heifer to the ſtake I lay; 

Two thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a day: 
And twice beſides her beaſtings never fail 

To ſore the dairy with a brimming pail. 

Now back your ſinging with an equal ſtake. 

Mzx. That ſhould be ſeen, if I had one to make. 
You know too well I feed my father's flock : 
What can I wager from the common ftock ; 

A ſtepdame too I have, a curſed ſhe, 

Who rules my hen-peck'd fire, and orders me. 

Both number twice a-day the milky dams ; 

At once ſhe takes the tale of all the lambs. 

Rat fince you will be mad, and fince you may 

Suſpect my courage, if I ſhould not lay, 

The pawn I profer ſhall be full as good; 

Two bowls I have, well turn'd, of beechen wood ; 

Both by divine Alcimedon were made ; 

Toneither of them yet the lip is laid ; 

The ivy's ſtem, its fruit, its foliage, lurk 

In various ſhapes around the curious work. 

Two figures on the ſides emboſs'd appear; 

Conon, and, what's his name who made 2 
ſphere, ; 


And ſhow'd the ſeaſons of the ſliding year 


Iaſtructed in his trade the labouring ſwain, 
And when to reap, and when to ſow the grain? 
Dar. And I have two, to match your pair, at 
home; come: 
The wood the ſame, from the ſame hand they 
The kimbo handles ſeem with bears. foot carv'd ; 
And never yet to table have been ſery'd : 

here Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 

With beaſts encompaſs'd, and a dancing grove: 
But theſe, not all the profters you can make, 
Are worth the heifer which I ſet to ſtake. | 

Mxx. No more delays, vain hoafter, but begin: 
I prophecy before-hand I ſhall win. 

Palzmon ſhall be judge how ill you rhyme : 
Ill teach you how to brag another time. 

Dax. Rhymer, come on, and do the worſt you 
Ifear not you, nor yet a better man. {can ; 
With filence, neighbour, and attention wait: 

For *tis a buſineſs of a high debate. 
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Pal. Sing then; the ſhade affords a 


place; graſs; 
The trees are cloth'd with leaves, the fields with 
The bloſſoms blow; the birls on buſhes {ing ; 
And natufe has accompliſh'd all the ſpring. 
The challenge to Damætas ſhall belong, 
Mznalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under-fong : 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring; 
By turns the tuneful Muſes love to fing. 

Dau. From the great Father of the gods above 
My Muſe begins; for all is full of Jove ; | 
To Jove the care of heaven and earth belongs ; 
My flocks he bleſſes and he loves my ſongs. 

Mex. Me Phoebus loves; for he my Muſe in- 


ſpires ; 
And in her ſongs, the warmth he gave, requires. 
For him the god of ſhepherds and their ſheep, 
My bluking byacinths and my bays I keep. 


Dam. My Phyllis me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies: 
And withes to be ſeen before ſhe flies. 

Men. But fair Amyntas comes unaſk'd to me, 
And offers love; and fits upon my knee: 

Not Delia to my dogs is known ſo well as he. 

Dam. To the dear miſtreſs of my loveſick mind, 
Her ſwain a pretty preſent has deſign'd : . 

1 ſaw two ſtock- doves billing, and ere long 
Will take the neſt, and hers ſhall be the 

Mx. Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 
And ſtood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground; 
I ſent Amyntas all my preſent ſtore ; 

And will, to-morrow, ſend as many-more. 

Dam. The lovely maid lay panting in my arms; 
And all ſhe ſaid and did was full of charms. 
Winds, on your wings to heaven her accents bear ! 
Such words as heaven alone is fit to hear. 

Men. Ah! what avails it me, my love's delight, 
To call you mine, when abſent from my fight ! 

I hold the nets, while you purſue the prey; 
And muſt nat ſhare the dangers of the day. 

Dam. I keep my birth-day : ſend my Phillis 
At fhearing-time, Iolas, you may come. [home ; 
Mu. With Phillis I am more in grace than 
Her ſorrow did my parting ſteys purſue : [you: 

Adieu, my dear, the ſaid, a long adieu! 

Dau. The nightly wolf is baneful to the 
Storms to the wheat, to huds the bitter cold; 
But from wy frowning fair, more ills I find 
Than from the wolves, and ſtorms, and winter- 

wind. plain, 

Mex. The kids with pleaſure browſe the buſhy 
The ſhowers are grateful to the ſwelling grain: 
To teeming ewes the ſallow's tender tree; 

But more than all the world my love to me. 

Dam. Pellio my rural verſe vouchſafes to read: 
A heifer, Muſes, for your patron breed. 

Men. My Pollio writes himſelf; a bull he bred 
With ſpurning heels, and with a butting head. 

Dam. Who Pollio loves, and who his Mule ad- 
Let Pollio's fortune cron his full defires; [mares - 
| Let myrrh inſtead of thorn his fences fill, 

And ſhowers of honey from his oaks diſtil. 
MN. Who hates not living Bavius, let him be 
| (Dead cee damn'd to love thy works and 
tace: 1 

The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe ſhould ſerve to join 


Dog-foxes in the yoke, and ſhear the ſwine. 


Dax. Ye boys who pluck the flowers, and ſpoil 
| the ſpring, | f 

Beware the ſecret ſnake that ſhoots a ſting. 
Mtn. Graze not too neat the banks, my jolly 


The is falſe, the running ſtreams are deep: 
See, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who dries his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. 
Dan. From rivers drive the kids, and fling your 
Anon I'll waſh them in the ſhallow brook. [hook ; 

Mzx. To fold, my flock z when milk is dry'd 
| with heat, 

In vain the milk-maid tugs an empty teat. _ 

Dar. How lank my bulls from plenteous paſ- 

ture come ! | 
But love, that drains the herd, deftroys the groom. 

Max. My flocks are free from love; yet look 


| ſo thin, | 
Their bones are barely cover'd with their ſkin. 


to 
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What magic has bewiteh'd the wooly d 
And what il eyes beheld the tender lambs? 
Dam. Say, where the round of heaven which 
all contains, 
To three ſhort ells on earth our fight reſtraim: 
Tell that, and riſe a Phcebus for thy pains. 
Mex. Nay, tell me firſt, in what new regin 
ſprings 
A flower that bears inſcrib'd the names of kings: 
And thou ſhall gain a preſent as divine 
As Pheebus' felt; for Phillis ſhall be thine. 
PAL. So nice a difference in your ſinging lies, 
That both have won, or both deſerv'd, the prize. 
Reſt equal happy both; and all who prove 
The bitter ſweets and pleafing pains of love. 
Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain: 
Their moiſture has already drench'd the plain. 


THE FOURTH PASTORAL; 


on, 
THE ARGUMENT. 


| The Poet celebrates the birth-day of Salonjus, the 
| after the taking of Solonæ, a city in Dalmatia. 
Sibyls, who propheſied of our Saviour's birth. 


Sxertian Muſe, begin a loftier ſtrain ! | 
Though lowly ſhrubs and trees that ſhade the 
Delight not all; Sicilian Muſe, prepare [plain, 
To make the vocal woods deſerve a eonſul's care. 
The laſt great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 
- Renews its finiſh'd courſe; Saturman times 
Roll round again, and mighty years, begun 
From their firſt orb, in radiant circles run. 
The baſe degenerate iron offspring ends; 
A golden progeny from heaven deſcends : 
O chaſte Lucina, ſpeed the mother's pains ; 
And haſte the glorious birth; thy own Apollo 
reigns ! 
The lovely boy, with his auſpicious face ! 
Shall Pollio's conſulſhip and triumph grace; 
Majeſtic months ſet out with him to their ap- 
inted race. 
The father baniſh'd virtue ſhall reſtore, 
And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no more. 
The ſon ſhall lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods aud heroes ſeen, and gods and heroes ſee. 
The jarring nations he in peace ſhall bind, 
And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 
 Unbidden earth ſhall wreathing ivy bring 
And fragrant herbs (the — of ſpring), 
As her firſt offerings to her infant king. 
The goats, with ſtrutting dugs, ſhall” homeward 
And lowing herds ſecure from lions feed. {ſpeed, 
His eradle thall with —_ flowers be crown'd ; 


The ſerpent's brood ſhall die: the ſacred ground | 


ſon of Pollio, born in the — his father, 
Many of the verſes are tranſlated one of the 


Shall weeds and poiſonous plants refuſe to bear, 
Each common buſh ſhall Syrian roſes wear. 
But when heroic verſe his youth ſhall raiſe, 
And form it to hereditary praiſe, 

Unlabour'd harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, 


And cluſter'd grapes ſhall bluſh on every thorn, 


The knotted oak ſhall ſhowers of honey wee 
And through the matted graſs the liquid gold ſhall 


creep. 
Yet of old fraud ſome footſteps ſhall remain, 
The merchant ſtill ſhall plough the deep for gain: 
Great cities ſhall with walls be compaſs'd round; 
And ſharpen'd ſhares ſhall vex the fruitful ground, 
Another Typhis ſhall new ſeas explore, 
8 Argos land the chiefs upon th' Iberian 

ore. 

Another Helen other wars create, 
And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. 
But when to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, 
The greedy ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego ; 
No keel ſhall cut the waves for foreign ware; 
For every ſoil ſhall every product bear. 
The labouring hind his oxen ſhall disjoin, 
No plough ſhall hurt the glebe, no pruning - 

hook the vine, 
Nor wool ſhatl in diſſembled colours ſhine ; 
But the luxurious father of the fold, 
With native purple, or unborrow'd gold, 
Beneath his pompous fleece ſhall proudly ſweat! 
And under Tyrian robes the lamb ſhall bleat. 
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The Fates, 


PASTORAL IV. 


when they this happy web have ſpun, 
Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run, 
Mature in years, to ready honours move, 
0 of celeſtial ſeed ! O foſter ſon of Jove ! 
See, labouring nature calls thee to ſuſtain [main ; 
The nodding frame of heaven, and earth, and 
Gee, to their baſe reſtor'd, earth, ſeas, and air, 
And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks 
appear, (long, 
To ſing thy praiſe, would heaven my breath pro- 
lnfuling ſpirits worthy ſuch a ſong ; 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays, 


Though each his heavenly parent ſhould inſpire 

The Muſe — 2 voice, and Phoebus tune 
the lyre. * 

Should Pan contend in verſe, and thou my theme, 

Arcadian judges ſhould their God condemn. 

Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about {ſingle out: 

Thy infant eyes, and, with a ſmile, thy mother 

Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 

The nauſeous qualms of ten long months and tra- 

= to — — OO 
Then ſmile ; — — t's doom is read, 


Nor Linus, crown'd with never-fading bays ; 


No god ſhall crown the „nor goddeſs bleſs 
the bed. | 


— OOO — — — 
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THE FIFTH PASTORAL; 


onl.;---- 
v3 DAPHNIS. 
THE ARGUMENT. . 


us and Menalcus, two very expert $ 
2 who is ſuppoſed, by the beſt 


at a ſong, begin one by conſent to the memory of 


cs, to repreſent Julius Cæſar. Mopſus laments his death, 


Menalcas proclaims his divinity ; the whole Eclogue conſiſting of an elegy and an apotheoſis. 


MEnaLcvus. | 
Sex on the downs our flocks together feed, 
And fince my voice can match your tuneful reed. 
Why fit we not beneath the 7 ſhade, 
t 


Which hazles, intermix'd with elms, have made? 
Mors. Whether you pleaſe that ſylvan ſcene 
to take, 


Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make: 

Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 

Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread ? 
Mx. Your merit and your years command 


Anyntas only rivals you in voice. [the choice: 
Mors. What will not that preſuming ſhep- 
herd dare, 


Who thinks his voice with Phcebus may compare? 
Mx. Begin you firſt ; if either Alcon's praiſe, 
Or dying Phyllis, have inſpir'd your lays : 
If her you mourn, or Codrus you commend, 
Jegin, and Tityrus your flock ſhall tend. 
ops. Or ſhall I rather the ſad verſe repeat, 
Which on the beech's bark I lately writ : 
I writ, and ſung betwixt ; now bring the ſwain 
Whoſe voice you boaſt, and let him try the ſtrain. 
Mzx. Such as the ſhrub to the tall olive ſhows, 
Or the pale ſallow to the bluſhing roſe ; 
Such is his voice, if I can judge aright, 
Compar'd to thine, in fwectnel and in height. 
Mors. No more, but fit and hear pro- 
mis'd lay, i 
The gloomy grotto makes a doubtful day. 
The nymphs about the breathleſs body wait 
Of Daphnis, and lament his cruel fate. 
The trees and floods were witneſs to their tears: 
At length the rumour reach'd his mother's ears. 
The wretched parent, with a pious haſte, 
Came running, and his lifeleſs limbs embrac'd. 
She figh'd, ſhe ſobb'd, and, furious with deſpair, 
She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her br: [ | 
Acculing all the gods, and every tar. 


The ſwains forgot their ſheep; nor near the brink 
Of running waters brought their herds to drink. 
The thirſty cattle, of themſelves, abſtain'd 

From water, and their grafly fare diſdain'd. : 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, ) 
They caſt the ſound to Libya's deſert ſhore ;. 

The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. f 
| Fierce tigers Daphnis taught the yoke to bear; 
And firſt with curling ivy drefs'd the ſpear ; 
Daphnis did rites to Bacchus firſt ordain ; 

And holy revels for his reeling train. 

As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn, 

As bulls the herds, and fields the yellow coru: 
So bright a ſplendor, ſo divine a grace, 

The — Daphnis caſt on his illuſtrious race. 
When envious Fate the godlike darkneſs took, 
Our guardian Gods the fields and plains forſook 2 
Pales no longer ſwell'd the teeming grain, 

Nor Phcebus fed his oxen in the plain; 

No fruitful crop the fickly fields return; 

But oats and darnel choke the riſing corn. 


| And where the vales with violets once were crown'd, 


Now knotty burrs and thorns diſgrace the ground. 
Come, — come, and ſtrow with leaves the 
plain; 

Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. 

With cypreſs boughs the cryſtal fountains hide, 

And ſoftly let the running waters glide, 

A laſting monument to Daphnis raife, 

With this 1 to record his praiſe; 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the ſhepherd's love, 

Renown'd on earth, and deify'd above, 

Whoſe flock excell'd the faireſt on the plaing, 

But leſs than he himſelf ſurpaſs'd the ſwains. 
Mx. O heavenly poet! ſuch thy verſe aps 


pears, 
So ſweet, ſo charming to my raviſh'd ears, 
As to the weary fwain with cares oppreſt, 


Beneath the ſylvan ſhade, refreſhing reſt ; 


As to the few riſn traveller, when firſt 
He finds a cryſtal ſtream to quench his thirſt. 
In finging, as in piping, you excel; 
And — — could perſorm ſo well. 
O fortunate young man! at leaſt your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe, 
Such as they are, my rural ſongsI join, 
To raiſe our Daphnis to the powers divine ; 
For Daphnis was ſo good to love whate'er 
was mine. 
Mors. How is my ſoul with ſuch a promiſe 
rais'd !. | 
For both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 
And Stimichon has often made me long 
To hear like him, ſo ſoft, ſo ſweet a ſong. : 
Mzx. Daphnis, the gueſt of heaven, with 
wondering eyes 
Views in the milky way the ſtarry ſkies, 
And far beneath him, from the ſhining ſphere, 
Beholds the moving clouds, and rolling year. 
For this, with cheerful cries the woods reſound; 
The purple ſpring arrays he various ground; 
The nymphs and ſhepherds dance; and Pan 
himſelf is crown'd. 
The wolf no longer prowls for nightly ſpoils, _ 
Nor birds the ſpringes fear, nor ſtags the toils: 
For Daphnis reigns above, and de 
His mother's milder beams, and peaceful influence. 
The mountain-tops unſhorn, the flocks rejoice ; 
The lowly ſhrubs partake of human voice. 
Aſſenting nature, with a gracious nod, 
Prochims him, and ſalutes the new-admitted god. 
Be ſtill propitious, ever good to thine ; 
Behold four hallow'd altars we deſign ; 
And two to thee, and two to Phœbus rile ; 
On both are offered annual ſacrifice. 
The holy prieſts, at each returning year, 
Two bowls of milk and two of oil ſhall bear; 
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And I myſelf the gueſts with friendly bowls 
will cheer. 


Two goblets will I crown with ſparkling wine 
The 3 vintage oſ the Chian Sy : TY 
Theſe will I pour to thee, and make the nec. 
tar thine, | 
In winter ſhall the genial feaſt be made 
Before the fire ; by ſummer in the ſhade. 
Damztas ſhall perform the rites divine: 
And Lictian Ægon in the ſong ſhall join. 
Alpheſibeus, tripping, ſhall advance; 
And mimic ſatyrs in his antic dance. R 
When to the nymphs our annual rites we pay, 
And when our fields with victims we ſurvey ; 
While ſavage boars delight in ſhady woods, 
And finny fiſh inhabit in the floods ; 
While bees on thyme, and locuſts feed on dew, 
Thy grateful ſwains theſe honours ſhall rene, 
Such honours as we pay to powers divine, 
To Bacchus and to Ceres, ſhall be thine. 
Such annual honours ſhall be given; and thoy 
Shalt hear, and ſhalt condemn thy ſuppliants tg 


— 


— 
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rus in the principles of that philoſophy. Silenus acts as tutor, Chromis and Mnaſylus as the two 


I-Iasx transferr'd to Rome Sicilian ſtrains : 
Nor bluſh'd the Doric Muſe to dwell on Mantuan 
But whenltry'd her tender voice, too young, [plains. 
And fighting kings, and bloody battles ſung; 

} 


their vow. (ſus find! Hi 

Mors. What preſent worth thy verſe can Moy- Fo 

Not the ſoft whiſpers of the ſouthern wind, T} 

That play through trembling trees delight me 2 

more; | 

Nor murmuring billows on the ſounding ſhore; = 

from thence | Nor winding ſtreams that through the valley glide; Hi 

And the ſcarce-cover'd pebbles gently chide. He 

Receive you firſt this tuneful pipe; the ſame On 

That play'd my Corydon's unhappy flame. «], 

The ſame that ſung Neera's conquering eyes; T7 

And, had the judge been juſt, had won the prize, — 4 

1 Accept from me this ſheephook, in er- «7 

chapge, p 

The handle Prag, the knobs in equal range; — 

Antigenes, with kiſſes often try'd And 

To beg this preſent in his beauty ' pride; And 

When youth and love are hard to be deny'd, Not 

But what I could refuſe to his requeſt, Nor 

Is yours unaſk'd, for you deſerve it beſt. Wit 

He! 

— Hou 

Tell 

THE SIXTH PASTORAL; — 

Shut 

ox, The! 

potty And 

SILEN U'S. — 

. The 

THE ARGUMENT. 

| a 0 | et 
Two young ſhepherds, Chromis and Mnaſylus, having been often promiſed a ſong by Silenus, chance From 
to catch him aſleep in this Paſtoral ; where they bind him hand and foot, and then claim his pto- And 
iſe. Silenus, finding they would be put off no longer, begins his fong, in which he deſcribes the The 1 
formation of the univerſe, and the original of animals, according to the Epicurean philoſophy ; and Prom 
then runs through the moſt ſurpriſing transformations which have happened in nature ſince her birth. The ( 
This Paſtoral was deſigned as a compliment to Syro the Epicurean, who inſtructed Virgil and Vi- — 
n 
Happ 


Apollo check'd my pride : and bad me feed 
My fattening flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
Admoniſh'd thus, while every pen prepares 


| To write thy praiſes, Varus and thy wars, 


Lan ns 


PASTORAL VL. —_” 


My Paſtoral Muſe her humble tribute brings; | 
And yet not wholly uninſpir'd ſhe fings. 

For all who read, and, _ not diſdain 

Theſe rural poems, and their lowly ſtrain, . 

The name of Varus, oft inſcrib'd ſhall ſee, 

In every grove, and every vocal tree ; 

And all the ſylvan reign ſhall ſing of thee. 

Thy name, to Phcebus and the Muſes known, 

Shall in the front of every page be ſhown ; - { 
For he who ſings thy praiſe, ſecures his own. 
Proceed, my Muſe : Two Satyrs, on the ground, 
Stretch'd at his eaſe, their fire Silenus found. 

Dos'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load, 

They found him ſnoring in his dark abode : { 
And ſeiz'd with youthful arms the drunken god. 
His roly wreath was dropt not long before, 

Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. 
His empty cann, with ears half worn away, 

Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands, [day. 
His garland they unſtriig, and bind his hands: 
For, by the fraud ful god deluded long, 

They now reſolve to ſve their promis'd ſong. 
Egle came in, to make their party good; 

The faireſt Nais of the neighbouring flood, 

And, while he ſtares around, with ſtupid eyes, 

His brows with berries, and his temples dyes. 

He finds the fraud, and, with a ſmile, demands 

On what deſign the boys had bound his hands. 

* Looſe me,” he cry'd, * twes impudence to find 
A ſleeping god, tis ſacrilege to bind, 

o you the promis'd poem I will pay; 

* The nymph ſhall be rewarded in her way.” 

He rais'd his voice z and ſoon a numerous throng 
Of tripping Satyrs crowded to the ſong ; 

And ſylvan Fauns, and ſavage beaſts advanced, 
And nodding foreſts to the numbers danced, 

Not by Hzmonian hills the Thracian bard, | 


Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard, 

With deeper ſilence, or with more regard. 

He ſung the ſecret ſeeds of Nature's frame ; 

How ſeas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. 

The tender foil then ſtiffening by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded earth, the bounding ſeas. _ 
Then earth and ocean various forms diſcloſe ; 
And a new ſun to the new world aroſe. 

And miſts condens'd to clouds obſcure the ſky ; 
And «louds diſſoly d, the thirſty ground ſupply. 
The riſing trees the lofty mountains grace: 

The lofty mountains feed the ſavage race, f 
Yet few, and ſtrangers, in th* unpeopled place. 
From thence the birth of man the ſong purſued, 
And how the world was loſt, and how renew'd. 
The reign of Saturn, and the golden age; - 
Prometheus theft, and Jove's avenging rage; 

The cries of Argonauts for Hylas drown'd, 

With whoſe repeated name the ſhores reſound. 
Then mourns the madneſs of the Cretan queen : 
happy for ber if herds had never been. | 


What fury, wretched woman, ſeiz'd thy breaſt | 
The maids of Argos (though, with rage poſſeſ d, 
Their imitated lowings fill'd the grove) | 
Yet ſhunn'd the guilt of thy prepoſterous love. 

Nor ſought the youthful h of the herd, 3 


Though labouring yokes on their own necks 


they fear'd; [heads rear'd.( , 
And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth fore- 
Ah, wretched queen! you range the pathleſs wood; 
While on a flowery bank he chews the cud : 
Or ſleeps in ſhades, or through the foreſt roves 3 
And roars with anguith for his abſent loves. 
Ye nymphs, with toils his foreſt-walk ſurround, 
And trace his wandering footſteps on the ground. 
But ah ! perhaps my patfion he diſdains, . 
And courts the milky mothers of the plains. 
We ſearch th' ungrateful fugitive abroad; 
While they at home ſuſtain his happy load. 
He ſung the lover's fraud ; the longing maid, 
With golden fruit, like all the ſex, betray'dz 
The fiſter's mourning for the brother's loſs ; 
Their bodies hid in barks, and furr'd with moſs. 
How each a riſing alder now appears: 
And o'er the Po diſtils her gummy tears, 
Then ſung, how Gallus by a Muſes hand 


Was led and welcom'd to the ſacred ſtrand, 


The ſenate, riſing to ſalute their gueſt ; 

And Linus thus their gratitude expreſs'd, 

Receive this preſent, by the Muſes made; 

The pipe on which th' Aſcræan paſtor play'd ; 

With which of old he charm'd the ſavage train, 

And call'd the mountain aſhes to the plain. | 

Sing thou on this, thy Phœbus; and the wood 

Where once his fane of Parian marble ſtood. 

On this his ancient oracles rehearſe, | 

And with new numbers grace the God of verſe. 

Why ſhould I fing the double Scylla's fate, 

The firſt by love transform'd, the laſt by hate. 

A beauteous maid above, but magic arts * 

With barking dogs deform'd her nether parts: 

What vengeance on the paſſing fleet ſhe pour'd, 

The maſter frighted, and the mates devour'd. 

Then raviſh'd Philomel the ſong expreſt; 

The crime reveal'd ; the fiſters cruel feaſt : 

And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns ; 

The warbling nightingale in woods complains. 

While Progne makes on chimney tops her moan ; 

And hovers o'er the palace once her own, 

Whatever ſongs beſides, the Delphian God 

Had taught the laurels, and the Spartan flood, 

Silenus ſung: the vales his voice rebound, 

And carry to the ſkies the ſacred ſound, 

And now the ſetting ſun had warn'd the ſwain 

To call his counted cattle from the plain: 

Yet ſtill th' unweary d fire purſues the tuneful 

in. 

Till unperceiv'd the heavens with ſtars were 
hung : 

And ſudden night ſurpris'd the yet unfiniſh'd 
ſong. 
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u THE SEVENTH PASTORAL ; 
n 
MELIBOEUS. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Melibceus here gives us the relation of a ſharp poetical conteſt between Thyrſis and Corydon; a 
which he himſelf and Daphnis were preſent ; who both declared for Corydon. 


Bxwrarz a holm, repair'd two jolly ſwains; But if the falling lambs increaſe my fold, 
Their ſheep and goats together graz d the plains ; | Thy marble ſtatue ſhall be turn'd to gold. 
Both young Arcadians, bcth alike inſpir'd Cox. Fair Galatea, with thy filver feet, 
To fing, and anſwer as the ſong requir'd. O, whiter than the ſwan, more than Hybla 
Daphms, as umpire, took the middle ſeat ; ſweet; - Th 
And fortune thither led my weary feet. Tall as a poplar, taper as the bole, n 
For while I fenc'd my myrtles from the cold, | Come charm thy ſhepherd, and reſtore my ſoul, c 
The father of my flock had wander'd from the | Come when my lated ſheep at night return; T 
fold. | And crown the filent hours, and ſtop the roſy * 
Of Daphnis I inquir'd ; he, ſmiling, ſaid, morn. 1 i 
Diſmiſs your fear, and pointed where he fed: Tuxx. May I become as abject in thy fight, 8 
And, if no greater cares diſturb your mind, As fea-weed on the ſhore, and black as night: The 
Sit here with us, in covert of the wird, Rough as a bur, deform'd like him who chaws 
Your lowing heifers, of their own accord, Sardinian herbage to contract his jaws; | 4 
At watering time will ſeek the neighbouring ford. | Such and ſo monſtrous let thy ſwain appear, 
Here wanton Mincius winds along the meads, If one day's abſence looks not like a year. G 
And ſhades his happy banks with bending reeds: | Hence from the field for ſhame : the flock de. The 
And ſee from yon old oak, that mates the ſkies, ſerves we 
How black the clouds of ſwarming bees ariſe. © | No better feeding, while the ſhepherd ſtarves Wh 
What ſhould I do! nor was Alcippe nigh, Con. Ye moſſy ſprings, inviting eaſy ſleep, ' 
Nor abſent Phyllis could my care ſupply, Ye trees, whole leafy ſhades thoſe moſſy fountains If 
To houſe, and feed by hand my e lambs, keep, 1 
And drain the ſtrutting udders of their dams? Defend my flock; the ſummer heats are near, 1 
Great was the ſtrife betwixt the ſinging ſwains: | And bloſſoms on the ſwelling vines appear, m 
And I preferr'd my pleaſure to my gains. Tuxk. With heapy fires our cheerfn! hearth * 
Alternate rhyme the ready champions choſe: is crown'd ; Am; 
Theſe Corydon rehears'd, and Thyrſis thoſe. And firs for torches in the woods abound : Thin 
Cor. Ye muſes, ever fair, and ever young, We fear not more the winds, and wintry cold, 
Aſſiſt my numbers, and inſpire my ſong. | Than ftreams the banks, or wolves the bleating 805 
With all my Codrus O inſpire my breaſt, fold. | Ws 
For Codrus, after Phœbus, ſings the beſt. Cor. Our woods with juniper and cheſnuts ben 
Or if my wiſhes have preſumed too high, crown'd, Fry 
And firetch'd their bounds beyond mortality, With falling fruits and berries paint the ground; : 
The praiſe of artful numbers I reſign : And laviſh Nature laughs, and ſtrows her ſtores Aga 
And hang my pipe upon the ſacred pine. around. | gur 
Turk. Arcadian ſwains, your youthful poet | But if Alexis from our mountains fly, — 
crown Ev'n running rivers leave their channels dry. | Whil 
With ivy wreaths; though furly Codrus frown, Turk. Parch'd are the plains, and frying win 
Or if he blaſt my Muſe with envious praiſe, the field, The 
Then fence my brows with amulets of bays; | Nor withering vines their juicy vintage yield. Yet & 
Left his ill arts or his malicious tongue But if returning Phyllis bleſs the plain, Rei 
Should poifon or bewitch my growing ſong. The graſs revives; the woods are green again; kin 
Cor. Theſe branches of a ſtag, this tuſky boar | And Jove deſcends in ſhowers of kindly rain. The 
(The firſt eſſay of arms untry'd before) Cor. The poplar is by great Alcides worn; hte «© 
Young Mycon offers, Delia, to thy ſhrine ; The brows of Phœbus his awn bays adorn ; They 
But ſpeed his hunting with thy power divine. The branching vine the jolly Bacchus loves; 
Thy ſtatue then of Parian ſtone ſhall ſtand; The Cyprian queen delights in myrtle groves. Who f 
Thy legs in buſkins with a purple band. | With hazle Philiis crowns her flowing hair; Nein 
TarR. This bowl of milk, theſe cakes, (our., | And while ſhe loves that common wreath to 
country fare, ) | wear, * Mox 
For thee, Priapus, yearly we prepare) Nor bays, nor myrtle boughs, with hazle ſhall When 
Becauſe a little garden is thy care, | compare, 
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The towering aſh is faireſt in the woods; 
2 pines, and poplars by the floods: 
But if wy Lycidas will eaſe my pains, 
And often viſit our forſaken plains, 
To him the towering aſh ſhall yield in woods ; 
In gardens pines, and poplars by the floods. 


E 
Mr. Theſe rhymes I did to memory com. 


me 
When vanquiſh'd Thyrſis did in vain contend ; 


Since when 'tis Corydon among the ſwains, 
Young Corydon without a rival reigns. 


THE EIGHTH PASTORAL ; 


OR, 


 PHARMACEUTRIA. 


"THE ARGUMENT. 


This Paſtoral contains the ſongs of Damon and Alphefibeeus. The firſt of them bewails the loſs of bis 
miſtreſs, and repines at the ſucceſs of his rival Mopſus. The other repeats the charms of ſome En- 
chantreſs, who endeavoured, by her ſpolls and magic, to make Daphnis in love with her. 


Tur maurnful Muſe of two deſpairing ſwains, 
The love rejecipd, and the lover's pains, 
To which the lavage lynxes liſtening ſtood, 
The rivers ſtood on heaps, and ſtopp'd the rug- 
ning flood: 
The hungry herd their needful food refuſe; 
Of two n ſwains I fing the mournful 
Muſe, | | 
Great Pollio, thou for whom thy Rome prepares 
The ready triumph of thy finiſh'd wars, 
Whether Timavus or th' IIlyrian coaſt, 
Whatever land or ſea thy preſence boaſt ; 
þ there an hour in fate reſerv'd for me 
To ſing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee e 
In numbers like to thine, could I rehearſe 
Thy lofty tragic ſcenes, thy labour'd verſe; 
The world another Sophocles in thee, 
Another Homer ſhould behold in me : 
Amidſt thy laurels let this ivy twine, 
Thine was my earlieſt Muſe ; my lateſt ſhall be 
thine. ; drew, 
Scarce from the world the ſhades of night with- 
Scarce were the flocks refreſh'd with morning dew, 
When Damon ftretch'd beneath an olive ſhade, 
And wildly ſtaring upwards, thus inveigh'd 
Againſt the —.— gods, and curs'd the 
cruel maid. 
Star of the morning, why doſt thou delay ? 
(ome, Lucifer, drive on the lagging — 
While I my Niſa's perjur'd faith deplore; 
Witneſs, ye Powers, by whom ſhe falſely ſwore ! 
The gods, alas! are witneſſes in vain ; 
Yet ſhall my dying breath to heaven complain. 
begin _ me, my flute, the ſweet Menalian 
rain, 
The pines of Mænalus, the vocal grove 
Are ever full of verſe, and full of love : - 
They 3 hinds, they hear their God com- 
plain; 
Who ſuffer d not the reeds to riſe in vain. 
begin my me, my flute, the ſweet Menalian 
rain, ä 
Mopſus triumphs; he weds the willing fair: 
Nhea ſuch is Niſa's chyice, what loves can deſ- 


2 - 


pair; 


| Now gri 


join with mares; another age 
Shall ſee the hound and hind their thirſt aff 
Promiſcuous at the ſpring : prepare the li 
O Mopſus ! and perform the bridal rites. 
Scatter thy nuts among the ſcrambling boys: 
Thine is the night, and thine the nuptial joys. 
For thee the ſun declines : O happy ſwain ! 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mznalian 
ſtrain. 

O, Niſa Juſtly to thy choice condemn'd ! 
Whom haſt thou taken, whom haſt thou contemn'd; 
For him, thou haſt refus'd my browſing herd, 
Scorn'd my thick eye-brows, and my ſhaggy beard. 
Unhappy Damon fighs, and fings in vain : 

While Niſa thinks no God regards a lover's pain. 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mznalian 
ſtrain. ; | 

I view'd thee firſt, how fatal was the view ! 
And led thee where the ruddy wildings grew 
High on the planted hedge, and wet with 

morning dew. 
Then ſcarce the bending branches I could win, 
The callow down began to clothe my chin; 
I ſaw, I periſh'd; yet indulg'd my pain: 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mznalian 
ſtrain. | 
| I know thee, love; in defarts thou wert bred ; 
And at the dugs of ſavage tigers fed . 
Alien of birth, uſurper of the plains : 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mznalian 
Relentleſs love the cruel mother led [ſtrains, 
The blood of her uhappy babes to ſhed : 
Love lent the {word ; the mother ſtruck the blow; 
Inhuman ſhe ; but more unhappy thou. 
Alien of birth, uſurper of the plains: 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mznalian 
trains. 

Old doting Nature, change thy courſe anew, 
And let the trembling lamb the wolf purſue ; 
Let oaks now glitter with Heſperian fruit, 

And purple daffodils from alder ſhoot. 
Fat amber let the tamariſk diſtil : . 
And hooting howls contend with ſwans in ſkill. 


: 


Hoarſe Tityrus ſtrive with Orpheus in the woods; 
And challenge fam'd Arion on the floods. 


Or, oh ! let nature ceaſe, and chaos reign 
Begin with me, the flute, the ſweet 


ſtrain. | 
Let earth be ſea ; and let the whelming tide 
The lifeleſs limbs of luckleſs Damon hide : 
Farewell, ye ſecret woods and ſhady groves, 
Haunts of my youth, and conſcious of my loves ! 
From yon high cliff 1 plunge into the main; 
Take the laſt preſent of thy dying ſwain: 
And ceaſe, my filent flute, the ſweet Mznali. 
an ſtrain. 
Now take your turns, ye Muſes, to rehearſe 
His friend's complaints; and mighty magic verſe. 
Bring running water; bind thoſe altars round 
With fillets; and with vervain ſtrow the ground: 
Make fat with frankincenſe the ſacred fires, 
To re-inflame my Daphnis with deſires. 
Tis done, we want but verſe. Reſtore my charms, 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 
Pale Phoebe, drawn by verſe from Heaven de- 
ſcends; 70T . 


Arid in the winding cavern ſplits the ſnake. 
" Verſe fires the frozen veins: reſtore my charms, 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 
Around his waxen image firſt I wind 
Three woollen fillets, of Role colours join'd : 
Thrice bind about his thrice-devoted head, 
Which round the ſacred altar thrice is led. 
VUnequal numbers pleaſe the gods: my charms, 
Reſtore my Daphnis to my longi 13 
Knit with three knots the ts, knit them 
ſtraight; is 
Then ſay, Theſe knots to love I conſecrate. 
Haſte, Amaryllis, haſte ; reſtore my charms, 
My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 
As fire this figure hardens, made of clay; 
And thisof wax with fire conſumes away ; 
Such let the ſoul of cruel Daphnis be ; 
Hard to the reſt of women; ſoft to me. 
Crumble the ſacred mole of ſalt and corn, 
Next in the fire the bays with brimſtone burn. 
And while it crackles in the ſulphur, ſay, 
This, I for Daphnis burn; thus Daphnis burn 
away. 
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And Circe chang'd with charms Ulyſſes? friends. 
Verſe: breaks the ground, and penetratesthe brake, 


This laurel is his fate: reſtore, my chartns, 

My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 
As when the raging heifer, through the grow, 

Stung with defire, purſues her wandering love; 

Faint at the laſt, ſhe ſeeks the weedy pools 

To 2 her thirſt, and on the ruſhes rolls: 

Careleſs of night, unmindful to return; 

Such fruitleſs fires perfidious Daphnis burn. 

While I ſo ſcorn his love; reſtore my charms, 

My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 
The 

The pledges of his promis'd loyalty : 

Which underneath my threſhold I beſtow ; 

Theſe pawns, O ſacred earth] to me my Daphnis 
dope. | 

As theſe were his, ſo mine is he: my charms, 

Reſtore their lingering lord to my deluded arms. 
Theſe poiſonous plants, for magic uſe deſign'd, 

(The nobleſt and the beſt of all the baneful kind), 

Old Mceris brought me from the Pontic ſtrand, 

And cull'd the miſchief of a bounteous land. 


Imear'd with theſe powerful juices, on the plain 


He howls a wolf among the hungry train: 

And oft the mighty necromancer boaſts, 

With theſe, to call from tombs the ſtalking ghoſts; 
And from the roots to tear the ſtanding corn, 


Which, whirl'd aloft, to diſtant fields is borne. 

Such is the ſtrength of ſpells : reſtore, my charmz, 

My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 
Bear out theſe aſhes; caſt them in the brook; 


Since neither gods, nor godlike verſe can move, 
Break out, ye {mother'd fires, and kindle ſmotherd 
love. 


Exert your utmoſt power, my lingering charms, 
And force my Daphnis to my longing arms. 
See, while my laſt endeavours I delay, 

The waking aſhes riſe, and round our altars play! 
Run to the threſhold, Amaryllis; hark, 
Our Hylas opens, and begins to bark. ({[lieve; 
Good heaven! may lovers what they with be. 
Or dream their wiſhes, and thoſe dreams deceive! 
No more, my Daphnis comes; no more, my 


* 


_ charms; 


He comes, he runs, he leaps, to my defiring arms 
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THE NINTH PASTORAL ; 


OR, 


. LYCIDAS AND MOERIS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


When Virgil, by the favour of Auguſtus, had recovered his patrimony near Mantua, and went in hope 
to take poſſeſſion, he was in danger to be ſlain by Arius the Centurion, to whom thoſe lands were 


aſſigned by the Emperor, in reward of his ſervice againſt Brutus and Caſſius. 
fore is filled with complaints of his hard uſage; a 


gil, Meeris, and his friend Lycidas. 
oof Lyc1Das. | 
Ho, Mcris; whither on thy y ſo faſt? 
This — 42 town, ö 


This Paſtoral there- 


nd the perſons introduced, are the Bailiff of Vir- 


Mozs. O Lycidas, at laſt 


I Thertime is come I never thought to ſee, 
I (Strange revolution for my farm and me) 


e garments once were his; and left tome, 


Caſt * o'er your head, nor turn your 
ook : | 


- * wl OY ww %. $o 
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the grim captain, in a ſurly tone, Come, Galatea, come, the ſeas ſorſake; y 
A k up, ye rafeals! and be gone. What pleaſures can the tides with their lioarſs 
Kick d out, we ſet the beit face on't we cou'd, murmurs make? 
1 And theſe two kids t appeaſe his angry mood See, on the ſhore inhabits purple ſpring, | 
ö I heat; of which the Furies give him good! Where . their love-fick ditty fing ; 
Lye. Your country friends were told another | Sec, meads with purling ſtreams, with hs 
That from the ſloping mountain to the vale, ſtale; the ground, +6 
and dodder'd oak, and all the banks along, The grottos cool, with ſhady poplars crown'd, 
Menalcas ſav'd his fortune with a ſong. And creeping" vines on arbours weav'd around; =. 
Mozz. Such was the news, indeed; but for Come then, and leayt the waves tumultuous roar, 
and rhymes ” | Let the wild furges vainly bent tile ftiors: 
ne; prevail as much in theſe hard iron times, Lyc. Or that ſweet ſong I heard wit ſuch de- 
4s would a plump of trembling fowl, that rife | lighty © * 
. Apainſt an eagle ſouſing from the ſkies. I The ſame you ſung alone one ſtarry night; _ 
ini And had not Phœbus waru'd me by the croak The tune I ſtill rerain, but not the words. 
Of an old raven, from a hollow oak, Mok. Why, Daphnis, doſt thou ſeaxch in old 
To ſhun debate, Menalcas had been flain, records, 
1 And Meeris not furviv'd him, to complain. To know the ſeaſons hen the ſtars ariſe? 
4 Pre. Now heaven defend! could barbarous | See Ciefar's lamp is lighted in the kies* 
nd), rage induce * The ftar, whoſe rays the-bluſhing” grapes adorn, 
. The brutal ſon of Marv t' inſult the facred Muſe]! | And ſwell the kindly ripening ears of corn. 
4 uo then d ſing the nymphs, or who rehearſe Under this inſfurnee graft the tender ſnoot; 
55 The waters gliding in a ſmoother verſt ! Thy childrens children ſhall enjoy the fruit. 
Or Amaryllis praiſe, that heavenly lay, The reſt I have forgot, for cares à nd time 
That ſhorten'd, as we went, our tedious way. 9 all things, and untune my ſoul to rhyme: 
ſts; 0 Tityrus, tend my herd, and ſee them fed; | le have once ſung don a ſummer's ſun, 
To morning paſtures, evening waters, led: But now the chime of poetry is done. 13 
And *ware the Libyan ridgel's butting head. My voice grows hoarſe; I feel the notes decay, 
Ws Mork. Or what unfiniffi'd he to Vers rea!" 3 | As if the wolves had ſeen me firſt to-day. 
Thy name; O Varus (if the kinder Powers But theſe, and more than I to mind can bring, 
* Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the Mantuan | Mena has not yet forgot to fing. | 
Fee towers, ; Lye: Thy faint excuſes but inflame me more; 
(Obnoxious by Crenlona's neighbouring crime), And now the waves roll ſilent to the ſhore : 
& The — of ſwans, and ſtronger pinion'd rhyme, Hufſit winds the topmoſt branches ſcarcely bend, 
er Shall raite aloft, and ſoating bear above As if thy tuneful ſong they did attend's 
Th' immortal gift of gratitude to Jove. Already we have half our way oercome; 
ns, Lre. Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd, | Far off I can diſcern Bianor*s tomb; 
do may thy ſwarms the baleful yew avoid : Here, where the labourer's hands bave form'd. a. 
da may thy cows their burden'd bags diſtend, Of wreathing trees, in finging waſte an hour. 
ay! And trees to goats their willing branches bend. | Reſt here thy weary limbs, thy kids lay down, 
Mean as I am, yet have the Muſes made | We've day before us yet, to reach the toon: 
we Me free, a member of the tuneful ttade : Or if, ere might, the gathering clouds we fear, 
. At leaſt, the ſhepherds ſeem to like my lays, A ſong will help the beating ſtorm to bear- 
ae © But I diſcern their flattery from their praile : And that thou-may*ſt not be too late abroad, 
my I nor to Cinno's ears, nor Varus' dare afpire ; Singing, I'll eaſe thy ſhoulders of thy load. 
| But gabble like a gooſe, amidſt the ſwan-like | Mork. Ceaſe to requeſt me; let us mind our: 
1 quire. | Another ſong requires another day. Lay: 
Mozs. Tis what 1 have been conning in] When good Menaleas comes, if he rejoice, 
— my mind : ; And find a friend at court, III find a voice. 
Nor are the verſes of a vulgar kind. e N 
. —— — ————= ————_ 
THE TENTH PASTORAL, 
ox, a 
GALLUS. 
hope | 
were 
here» | THE ARGUMENT. | l. 
Vi. Wi Gallus, a great Patron of Virgil, and an excellent Poet, was very deeply in love with one Cytheris, 


whom he calls Lycoris; and who had forſaken him for the company of a ſoldier. The poet there- 
fore ſuppoſes his friend Gallus retired in his height of melancholy into the ſolitudes of Arcadia (the 
celebrated ſcene of Paſtorals) ; where he repreients him in a very languiſhing condition, with all 
the = _ about him, pitying his hard uſage, and condoling his misfortune. 

Obs 
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| or ſacred ſuccour, Arethuſa, bring, 
Fire my labour: tis the laſt I ing. 
aich proud Lycoris may with pity view; 
'The Muſe is mournful, though the numbers b 
Refuſe meè not a verfe, to grief and Gallus due. J 
So may thy filver ſtreams beneath the tide, 
nmix'd with briny ſeas, ſecurely glide, 
Sing then, my Gallus, and his hopeleſs vows ; 
ng, while my cattle the tender browſe. 
The vocal grove ſhall anſwer to the ſound, | 
And echo, from the vales, the tuneful voice re- 


bound. . 
What lawns or woods withheld you from his 


aid, | | 
Ye nymplis, when Gallus was to love betray'd; 
2. love, unpity'd by the cruel maid ? 188 
or ſteepy Pindus cou'd retard your courſe, 
Nor cleft Parnaſſus, nor th Aonian ſource : 
Nothing that owns the Muſes cou'd ſuſpend 
Your aid to Gallus, Gallus is their friend. 
For him the lofty laurel ſtands in tears, 
And hung with humid pearls the lowly ſhrub ap- 
ars. 
Menalian pines the N ſwain beinoan; 
When ſpread beneath a rock he ſigh'd alone; 
* Lycæus wept from every drooping 
one. ö 
The ſheep ſurround their ſhepherd, as he lies: 
Bluſh not, ſweet poet, nor the name deſpiſe: 
Along the ſtreams his flock Adonis fed; 
And yet the queen of beauty bleſt his bed. 
'The ſwains and tardy neat-herds came, and laſt 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maſt. 


Wondering they aſk'd from whence aroſe thy 


me; 
Yet more amaz'd, thy own Apollo came. 
Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his 


eyes: | | 
N ſhe thy care? is the thy care? he cries. 
Thy falſe Lycoris flies thy love and thee : 
And for thy rival tempts the raging ſea, 
The forms of horrid war, and heaven's incle- 
9 meney. il 2 
Sylvanus came: his brows a country crown 
Of ferinel, and of nodding lilies, drown. 
Great Pan atriv'd ; and we beheld him too. 
is cheeks und temples of vermillion hue. 
Why, Gallus, this immoderate grief, he cry'd : 
Think'ſt thou that love with tears is ſatisfy'd ? 
The meads are ſooner drunk with morning dews; 
The bees with flowery ſhrubs, the goats with 
| browſe. 
Unmov'd, and with dejected eyes he mourn'd: 
He paus'd, and then theſe broken words return'd. 
*Tis paſt; and pity gives me no relief: | 
But you, Arcadian ſwains, ſhall fing my grief: 
And on your hills my laſt complaints renew ; 
So ſad a ſong is only worthy you. 
How light would lie the turf upon my breaſt, 
If you my ſufferings in your ſongs expreſt ? 
Ah ! that your birth and buſiner had been mine; 
To penn the ſheep, and preſs the ſwelling vine! 
Had Phyll's or Amyntas caus'd my pain. 
Or any nym1 h, or any ſhepherd on the plain, 
Though P!.yllis brown, though black Amyntas 


were, 
Ate violets not ſweet, becauſe not fair? 


; 


| 


| And 


Beneath the ſallows, and the ſhady vine, 

My loves had mix'd their pliant limbs with minej 

Phyllis with myrtle wreaths had crown'd my hal 

And ſoft Amyntas ſung away my care. 

Come, ſee what pleaſures in our plains abound; 

The woods, the fountains, and the flowery ground, 

As you are beauteous, were you half ſo true, 

Here could I live, and love, and die with only 
vou. 70 1 

Now I to fighting fields am ſent afar, 

And ftrive in winter camps with toils of war; 

While you, (alas, that I ſhould find it ſo!) | 

To ſhun my fight, your native ſoil forego, 


And climb the frozen Alps, and tread th eter. 


nal ſnow, 
Ye froſts and ſnows, her tender body ſpare; 
Thoſe are not limbs for iſicles to tear. 
For me, the wilds and deſerts are my choice; 
The Muſes, once my care ; my once harmonious 
voice. | 
There will I fing, forſaken and alone, 


moan. 
The rind of every plant her name ſhall know; 
And as the rind extends, the love ſhall grow. 
"Then on Arcadian mountains will I chaſe 


(Mix'd with the woodland nymphs) the ſavage 


race. 
Nor cold ſhall hinder me, with horns and hounds 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds, 
And now methinks o'er ſteepy rocks I go, 
And ruſh through ſounding woods, and bend the 
Parthian bow : 4 
As if with ſports my ſufferings I conld eaſe, 
Or by my pains the God of love appeaſe. 
My frenzy changes, I delight no more 
On mountain tops to chaſe the tuiky boar; 
No game but hopeleſs love wy thoughts purſue: 
Once more, ye nymphs, and and ſoundi 
woods, —— oY _—_ 
Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 
Not though beneath the Thracian clime we 


ze; 
Or Italy's indulgent heaven forego; 
And in mid-winter tread Sithonian ſnow. 
Or when the barks of elms are ſcorch'd, we keep 
On Meroe's burning plains the Libyan ſheep. 
In hell, and earth, and ſeas, and heav'n above, 
Love conquers all ; and we muſt yield to love. 
My Muſes, here your ſacred raptures end: 
The verſe was what I ow'd my ſuffering friend, 
This while I ſung, my ſorrows I deceiv'd, 
And bending ofiers into baſkets weav'd. 
The ſong, becauſe inſpir'd by you, ſhall ſhine ; 
lus will approve, becauſe tis mine. 
Gallus, for whom my holy flames renew 
Each hour, and every moment riſe in view: 
As alders, in the ſpring, their boles extend ; 
And heave ſo fiercely, that the bark they rend. 


No let us riſe, for hoarſeneſs oft invades 


The ſinger's voice who ſings beneath the ſhades, 

From juniper unwholeſome dews diſtil, 

That blaſt the ſooty corn: the withering herb- | 
age kill; 

Away, my goats, away : 
your ful. 


The rocks and hollow caves ſhall echo r 


ſor you have brows'd 


* 


Ca 


 VIRGILUS GEORGICS. 


To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


PHILIP EARL OF CHESTERFIELD: 


e 
| canxoT begin my addreſs to yout lotdihip, 
hetter than in the words of Virgil, 
uod optanti Divim promittere nemo 
« Auderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit ultro.” 


den years _— F have concealed the long- 
ing which I had to appear before you: a time as 
tedious as ZEneas paſſed in his wandering voyage, 
before he reached the promiſed Italy. But 1 
cnfidered, that nothing which my meanneſs 
could produce, was worthy of your patronage. 
At laſt this happy occaſion. offered, of preſenting 
to you the "beſt poem of the beſt poet. If I 
bilked this opportunity, I was in deſpair of 
fading fuch another; and if I took it, I was 
fill uncertain whether you would vouchſafe to 
accept it from my hands. It was a bold venture 
wich I made; in deſiring your permiſſion to lay 
n unworthy labaurs at your feet. But my 
nlineſs has ſucceeded beyond my hopes: and 
you have been pleaſed not to ſuffer an old man to 
#6 diſcontented out of the world, for want of 
tht protection, of which he had ſo long been 
nbitious. I have known a gentleman in diſ- 
race, and not daring to appear before King 
Charles the Second, though he much defired it. 
A length he took the confidence to attend a fair 
ly to the court, and told his majeſty; that under 
ler protection he had preſumed to wait on him. 
With the ſame humble confidence I preſent my- 
kf before your lordſhip, and attending on Vir- 
P hope a gracious reception. The gentletnan 

ceded, becauſe the powerful lady was his 
end; but I have too much "injured my great 
thor, to expect he ſhould intetcede for me. I 


tie literal French and Italian phraſes, I fear I 
me traduced him. It is the fault of many a 
rell-meaning man, to be officious in a wrong 
jace, and do a prejudice, where he had endea- 
med to do a ſervice. Virgil wrote his Geor- 
p< in the full Arength — vigour of his age, 
Men his judgment was at the height, and before 
1ancy was declining. He had, (according to 
r homely ſaying) his full ſwing at this poem, 
*maing it about the age of thirty-five; and 
ace concluding it befare he arrived at forty. 
© obſerved both of him and Horace, and I be- 
*1t will hold in al great poets; that though 


1 


uld have tranſlated him; but, according to 


» 


they wrote before with a certain heat of genius 
which inſpired them, yet that heat was not per- 
fectly digeſted. There is required a continuance 
of warmth to. ripen the beſt and nobleſt fruits. 
Thus Horace, in His Firſt and Second Book of 
Odes, was ſtill cifing, but came not to his meri- 
dian till the Third. After which his judgment 
was an overpoiſe to his imagination: he grew too 
cautious to be bold enough, for he deſcended in 
his Fourth by flow degrees, aud in his Satires and 
Epiſtles, was more a Biecapber and a critic than 
a poet. In the beginning of ſummer the days 
are almoſt at a ſtand, with little variation of 
length or ſhortneſs, be&auſe at that time the di- 
urnal motion of the ſun partakes more of a right 
line, than of a ſpiral. The ſame is the method 
of nature in the frame of man. He ſeems at for- 
ty to be fully in his ſummer tropit ; ſomewhat 
before, and ſomewhat after, he finds in his ſoul 
but ſmall increaſes or decays. From fifty to three- 
ſcore the balance generally holds eveu, in our 
colder climates : for he loſes not much in fancy; 
and judgment, which is the eſſect of obſervation, 
ſtill increaſes : his ſucceeding years afford him 
little more than the ſtubble of his own harveſt : 
yet if his conſtitution be healthful, his mind may 
ſtill retain a decent vigour ; and the gleanings of 
that Ephraim, 'in compariſon with others, will 
ſurpaſs the vintage of Abiezer. I have called 
this ſomewhere, by a bold metaphor, a green old 
age; but Virgil has given me his authority for 
the figure. SP 

* Jam ſenior; ſed cruda Deo, viridiſque ſe- 

nectus. ; 


Among thoſe few who enjoy the advantage of 
a latter ſpring, your lordſhip is a rare example: 
who being now arrived at your great climaReric, 
yet give no proof of the leaſt decay of your ex- 
cellent judgment, and comprehenſion of all things 
which are within the compaſs of human under. - 
ſtanding. Your converſation is as eaſy as it is in- 
ſtructive; and I could never obſerve the leaſt va. 
nity or the leaſt aſſuming in any thing you ſaid : 
but a natural unaffected modeſty, full of good 
ſenſe, and well digeſted ;---a clearneſs of notion, 
expreſſed in ready and unſtudied words. No man 
has complained, or ever can, that you have diſ- 
courſed too long on any ſubject : for you leave in 
us an eagerneſs of learning _ pleaſed with 
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356 
what we hear, but not ſatisfied, becauſe you will 
not ſpeak ſo much as we could with. 1 dare not 
excuſe your lordſhip frem this fault ; for though 

it is none in you, it is one to all who have the hap- 
pineſs of being known to you. I mult confeſs the 
critics make it one of Virgil's beauties, that hav- 


ing ſaid what he thought convenient, he always | 


left ſomewhat for the imagination of his readers 
ti ſupply : that they 2 gratiſy their fancies, 
by finding more in what he had written, than at 
firſt they could, and think they had added to his 
thoughts when it was all there before-hand, and 
he only ſaved himſelf the expence of words. 
However it was, I never went from your lord- 
ſhip, but with a longing to return, or without a 
hearty curſe to him who invented ceremonies in 
the world, and put me on the neceſſity of with- 
drawing when it was my intereſt, as well as my 
283 to have given you a much longer trouble. 
cannot imagine (if your lordſhip will give me 
leave to ſpeak my thoughts) but you have had a 
mo!'e than ordinary vigcur in your youth, For 
too much of heat is required at firſt, that there 
may not too little be left at laſt. A prodigal fire 
is only capable of large remains: and yours, my 
lord, ſtill burns the clearer in declining. The 
blaze is not ſo fierce as at the firſt, but the ſmoke 
is wholly vaniſhed ; and your friends who ſtand 
about you, are not only ſenſible of a cheerful 
warmth, but are kept at an awful diſtance by its 
force. In my ſmall obſervations of mankind, I 
have ever found, that ſuch as are not rather too 
full of ſpirit when they are young, degenerate to 
dullneſs in their age. Sobriety in our riper years 
is the effect of a well · concocted warmth ; but 
where the principles are only phlegm, what can 
be expected from the wateriſh matter, but an in- 
fipid manhood, and a ſtupid old infancy ; diſcre- 
tion in leading ſtrings, and a confirmed ignorance 
on crutches ? i ib his Third Georgic, when 
he deſcribes a colt, who promiſes a courſer for the 
race, or for the field of battle, ſhows him the firſt 
to paſs the bridge, which trembles under him, 
and to ſtem the torrent of the fload. His begin- 
nings muſt be in raſhneſs; a noble fault : but time 
and experience will correct that error, and tame 
it into a deliberate and well-weighed courage; 
which knows both to be cautious and to dare, as 
_ occaſion offers. Your lordſhip is a man of ho- 
nour, not only ſo unſtained, but ſo unqueſtioned, 
that you are the living ſtandard of that heroic 
- virtue; ſo truly ſuch, that if I would flatter you, 
1 could not. It takes not from you, that you 
were born with principles of generofity and pro- 
bity ; but it adds to you, that you have cultivat- 
ed nature, and made thoſe principles the rule and 
2 of all — k actions. The worid knows 
is, without my telling; yet poets have a right 
of recording it to all 2 | : 
* Dignum laude virum, Muſa vetat mori.” 
Epaminondas, Lucullus, and the two firſt Cæ- 
ſars, were not eſteemed the worſe commanders, 
for having .made philoſophy and the liberal arts 
their ſtudy. Cicero might have been their equal, 
but that he wanted courage. To have both theſe 
virtues, and to have improved them both, with 
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a ſoftneſs of manners, and a ſweetneſs of cone, 
ſation, few of our nobility can fill that charge, 
ter: one there is, and ſo conſpicuous by his ow, 
light, that he needs not. 


« Digito monſtrari, et dicier hie eſt,” 
| To be nobly born. and of an ancient family, i 
in the extremes of fortune, either good or bal; 


— 
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for virtue and deſcent are no inheritance. A long 
ſeries of anceſtors ſhows the native with great. 
vantage at the firſt; but if he any way de 
rate from his line, the leaſt ſpot is viſible on er. 
mine. But to preſerve this whiteneſs in its or. 
ginal purity, you, my lord, have, like that er. 
mine, forſaken the common track of buſinek, 
which is not always clean: you have choſen ſot 
yourſelf a private greatneſs, and will not be 
luted with ambition. It has been obſerved in 
former times, that none have been ſo greedy of 
employments, and of managing the public, x 
they who have leaft deſerved their ſtations. But 
ſuch only merit to be called patriots, under whom 
we ſee their country flouriſh. I have nap 
ſometimes (for who would always be an Herz. 
elitus?) when I have reflected on thoſe men, who 
from time to time have ſhot themſelves into the 
world. I have ſeen many ſucceſſions of them; 
ſome bolting out upon the ſtage with vaſt ap. 
plauſe, and others hifled off, and quitting it with 
diſgrace, But while they were in action, I have 
conſtantly obſerved, that they ſeemed deſirous to 
retreat from buſineſs: greatneſs they ſaid wa 
nauſeous, and a crowd was troubleſome ; a quiet 
rivacy was their ambition. Some few of them 
believe ſaid this in earneſt, and were making 
proviſion againſt future want, that they might 
enjoy their age with eaſe: they ſaw the happi- 
neſs of a private life, and promiſed to themſelves 
a bleſſing, which every day it was in their power 
to poſſeſs, But they deferred it, and lingered fill 
at court, becauſe they thought they had not yet 
enough to make them happy; they would have 
more, and laid in to make their ſolitude luz- 
rious. A wretched philoſophy, which Epicurus 
never taught them in his garden: they loved the 
proſpect of this quiet in reverſion, but were not 
willing to have it in poſſeſſion; they would fir 
be old, and made as ſure of health and life, as it 
both of them were at their diſpoſal. But put them 
to the neceſſity of preſent choice, and they pre- 
ferred continuance in power : like the wretch 
who called Death to his aſſiſtance, but refuſed 
him when he came. The great Scipio was bot 
of their opinion, who indeed ſought honours in 
his youth, and endured the fatigues with which 
he purchaſed them. He ſerved his country when 
it was in need of his courage and conduct, until 
he thought it was time to ſerve himſelf: but di. 
mounted from the ſaddle when he found the beit 
which bore him began to grow reſtive and ungo- 
vernable. But your lordſhip has given us a bet- 
ter example of moderation. You ſaw betimes 
that ingratitude is not confined to commoi- 
wealths; aud therefore, though you were formed 
alike for the greateſt ef civil employments, and mi- 
litary commands, yet you puſhed not your fortuue 


to riſe in either; but contented yourſelf with be- 
: 4222 1.21 . 
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ing capable, as much as any whoſoever, of de- 
ending your country with your ſword, or aſſiſting 
it with your counſel, when you were called. For 
the reſt, the reſpect and love which was paid 
not only in the province where you live, but 
y by all who had the happineſs to know 
was a wiſe exchange for the honours of the 
court: a place of forgetfulneſs, at the beſt, for 
well-deſervers. It is neceſſary for the poliſhing 
of manners, to have breathed that air; but it is 
inſectious even to the beſt morals to live always 
in it. Tt is a dangerous commerce, where an ho- 
neſt man is ſure at the firit of being cheated ; and 
he recovers not his loſſes, but by learning to cheat 
others. The undermining ſmile becomes at length 
habitual; and the drift of his plauſible converſa- 
tion, is only to flatter one, that he may betray 
another, Yet it is good to have been a looker- 
on, without ventuting to play; that a man may 
know falſe dice another time, though he never 
means to uſe them. I commend not him who ne- 
yer knew a court, but hira who forſakes it be- 
cauſe he knows it. A young man deſerves no 
praiſe, who out of melancholy zeal leaves 'the 
world before he has well tried it, and runs head- 
long into religion. He who carries a maidenhead 
into a cloiſter, is ſometimes apt to loſe it there, 
and to repent of his repentanee. He only is like 
to endure auſterities, who has already found the 
inconvenience of pleaſures. For almoſt every 
man will be making experiments in one part or 
another of his life: and the danger is the leſs 
when we are young ; for, having tried it early, 
we ſhall not be apt to repeat it afterwards. Your 
lordſhip therefore may properly be ſaid to have 
choſen a retreat, and not to have choſen it until 
you had maturely weighed the advantages of riſ- 
ing higher with the hazards of the fall..“ Res 
* non parta labore, ſed relicta, was thought by 
2 poet to be one of the requiſites to a happy life. 
Why ſhould a reaſonable man put it in the power 
of fortune to make him miſerable, when his an- 
ceſtors have taken care to releaſe him from her? 
let him venture, ſays Horace, qui zonam per- 
* didit.” He who has nothing, plays ſecurely ; 
for he may win, and cannot be poorer if he loſes, 
But he who is born to à plentiful eſtate, and is 
ambitious of offices at court, ſets a ſtake to For- 
tune, which ſhe can ſeldom anſwer : if he gains 
nothing, he loſes all, zor part of what was once 
his own ; and if he gets, he cannot be certain but 
be may refund. | 
In ſhort, however he ſucceeds, it is covetouſ. 


neſs that induced him firſt to play, and covetouſ.. 


neſs is the undoubted fign of ill ſenſe at bottom. 
The odds are againſt him, that he loſes ; and one 
loſs may be of more conſequence to him than all 
his former winnings, Tt is like the preſent war 


#f the Chriſtians againſt the Turk; every year 


they gain a victory, and by that a town; but if 
they are once defeated, they loſe a province at a 
blow, and endanger the ſafety of the whole em- 
pire. You, my lord, enjoy your quiet in a gar- 
den, where you have not only the leiſure of 


thinking, but the pleaſure to think of nothing 


which can diſcompoſe your mind. A good con- 
ſcience is a port which is land-locked on every 
ſide, and where no winds can poſſibly invade, no 
tempeſts can ariſe. There a man may ſtand up- 
on the ſhore, and not only ſee his own image, but 
that of his Maker, clearly reflected from the un- 
diſturbed and filent waters. Reaſon was intend- 
ed for a blefling, and ſuch it is to men of honour 
and integrity, who defire no more than what 
they are able to give themſelves ; like the happy 
old Coricyan, whom my author deſcribes in his 
Fourth Georgie; whole fruits and fallads, on 
which he lived contented, were all of his own 
growth, and his own plantation. Virgil ſeems 


to think that the bleflings of a country life are 


not complete, without an improvement of know- 
ledge by contemplation and reading. 


O fortunatos nimiim, bona fi ſua norint, 

« Agricolas !”” | 

It is but half poſſeſſion not to underſtand that 
happineſs which we poſſeſs : a foundation of good 
ſenſe, and a cultivation of learning, are required 
to give a ſeafoning to retirement, and make us 
taſte the bleſſing. God has beſtowed on your 
lordſhip the firſt of theſe, and you have beſtowed 
on yourſelf the ſecond. Eden was not made for 


beaſts, though they were ſuffered to live in it, 


but for. their maſter, who ſtudied God in the 
works of his creation. Neither could the devil 
have been happy there with all his knowledge, 
for he wanted innocence to make him ſo. He 


| brought envy, malice, and ambition, into para- 


dife, which ſoured to him the ſweetneſs of the 
place. Wherever inordinate affections are, it is 
hell. Such only can enjoy the country, who are 
capable of thinking when they are there, and 
have left their paſſions behind them in the town. 
Then they are prepared for ſolitude ; and in that 
ſolitude is p for them 


Et ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita. 


As I began this dedication with a verſe of Vir. 
gil, ſo 1 conclude it with another, The conti- 
nuance of your health, to enjoy that happineſs 


| which you ſo well deſerve, and which you have 
arneſt 


provided for yourſelf, is the fincere and e 
with of | 
Your lordſhip's 
moſt devoted, and 
moſt obedient ſervant, | 
JOHN DRYDEN: - 
2 il 
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BY MR. ADDISON. 


Vue! may be reckoned the firſt who intro- 
duced three new kinds of poetry among the Ro- 
mans, which he copied after three of the greateſt 
maſters of Greece. Theocritus and Homer have 
Kill diſputed for the advantage over him in paſ- 
toral and heroic, but I think all are unanimous 
in giving him the precedence to Heſiod in his 
Georgics. The truth of it is, the ſweetneſs and 
ruſticity of a paſtoral cannot be ſo well expreſſed 
In any other tangue as in the Greek, when right- 
1y mixed and qualified with the Doric dialeR, 
nor can the majeſty of an heroic poem any where 
appear ſo well as in this language, which has a 
natural greatneſs in it, and can be often rendered 
more deep and ſonorous by the pronunciation of 
Jonians. But in the middle ſtyle, where the 
writers in both tongues are on a level, we ſee 
w far Virgil has excelled all who have written 
in the ſame way with him. 
There has been abundance of criticiſm ſpent on 
Virgil's Paſtorals and Zneids, but the Georgics 
are a ſubject which none of the critics have ſuf- 
ficiently taken into their conſideration ; moſt of 
them paſling it over in filence, or caſting it under 
the ſame head with Paſtoral; a divion by no 
means proper, unleſs we ſuppoſe the ſtyle of a huſ- 
andman ought to be imitated in a Georgic, as 
that of a ſhepherd is in a Paſtoral. But though 
the ſcene of both theſe poems lies in the ſame 
place, the ſpeakers in them are of a quite different 
character, fince the precepts of huſbandry are not 
to be delivered with the fimplicity of a plough- 
man, but with the addreſs of a poet. No rules 
therefore that relate to Paſtoral can any way af- 
fe the Georgics, which fall under that claſs of 
poetry, which confiſts in giving plain and direct 
inſtructions to the reader ; whether they-be moral 
duties, as thoſe of Theognis and Pythagoras ; or 
Philoſophical ſpeculations; as thoſe of Aratus and 
Lucretius ; or rules of practiee, as thoſe of Heſiod 
and Virgil. Among theſe different kinds of ſub- 
jects, that which the Georgics goes upon, is, I 
think, the meaneſt and leaſt improving, but the 
oft pleaſing and delightful. Prec epts of mora- 
ity, beſides the natural corruption of our tem- 
pers, which makes us averſe to them, are ſo ab- 
tracted from ideas of ſenſe, that they ſeldom give 
an opportunity for thoſe beautiful deſcriptions and 
images which are the ſpirit and life of poetry. 
Natural philoſophy has indeed ſenſible objects to 
work upon, but then jt often puzzles the reader 
with the intricacy of its notions, and perplexes 
him with a multitude of its diſputes. But this 
Kind of poetry I am now ſpeaking of, addreſſes it- 
ſelf wholly to the imagination; it is altogether 
converſant among the fields and woods, and has 
the moſt delightful part of nature for its province. 
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U raifes in our minds a pleaſing variety of ſcenes 


Li IS” 


and landſcapes, whilſt it teaches us; and makes 
the drieſt of its precepts look like a deſcription, 
* A Georgic therefore is ſome part of the ſcience 
© of huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and {ﬆ 
off with all the beauties and embelliſhments gf 
poetry.“ Now, ſince this ſcience of huſbandry 
is of a very large extent, the poet ſhows his ill 
in ſingling out fuck precepts to proceed on, as are 
uſeful, and at the ſame time moſt capable of gr. 
nament. Virgil was ſo well acquainted with 
this ſecret, that to ſet off his firſt Georgic, he has 
run into a ſet of precepts, which are almoſt fo. 
reign to his ſubject, in that beautiful account he 
gives us of the ſigns in nature, which precede the 
changes of the weather. 

And if there be ſo much art in the choice of ft 
precepts, there is ſo much more required in the 
treating of them; that they may fall in after each 
other by a natural unforced method, and ſhow 
themſelves in the beſt and moſt advantageous 
light. They ſhould all be ſo finely wrought to. 
gether in the ſame piece, that no coagie ſeam 
may diſcover where they join, as in à curious 
brede of needle-work, one colour falls away by 
fuch juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo inſenfibly, 
that we ſee ts variety without being able to di- 
tinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the one trom the 
firſt appearance of the other. Nor is it ſufficient 
to range and diſpoſe this body of precepts into a 
clear and eaſy method, unleſs they are delivered 
to us in the moſt pleaſing and agreeable manner: 
for there are ſeveral ways of conveying the ſame 
truth to the mind of man; and to chooſe the 
pleaſanteſt of theſe ways, is that which chiefly 
diſtinguiſhes poetry from proſe, and makes Virgil“ 
rules of huſbandry pleaſanter to read than Varro. 
Where the proſe- writer tells us plainly what ought 
to be done, the poet often conceais the precept 
in a deſcription, and repreſents his countryman 

erforming the action in which he would inſtruct 
bis reades, Where the one ſets out as fully and 


diſtinctly as he can, all the parts of the truth, 


which he would communicate to. us, the other 
fingles out the moſt pleafing circumſtance of this 
truth, and fo conveys the whole in a more divert- 
ing manner to the underſtanding. I ſhall give 
one inſtance out of a multitude of this nature that 
might be found in the Georgics, where the read- 
er may lee the different ways Virgil bas taken to 
expreſs the ſame thing, and how much pleaſanter 


every manner of expretlion is, than the plain and 


direct mention of it would have been. It is in 
the ſecond Georgic, where he tells us what trees 
will bear grafting on each other, | 


Et ſpe alterius ramos impune videmus 
Vertere in alterius, mutatamque inſita mala 
Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere cotna. 


bi 
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wo—_Steriles Platani malos geſſere valentes, 
Caſtanez fagos, ornuſque incanuit albo 

Flore pyri : glandemque ſuis fregere ſub ulmis. 
Nec longum tempus: et ingens 

Exiit gd ccelum ramis felicibus arbos: 
Miraturque novas frondes, et non ſua poma. 


Here we ſee the poet conſidered all the effects 
of this union between trees of different kinds, and 
took notice of that effect which had the moſt ſur- 

iſe, and by conſequence the moſt delight in it, 
to expreſs the capacity that was in them of being 
thus united. This way of writing is every where 
much in uſe among the poets, and is particularly 
practiſed by Virgil, who loves to ſuggeſt a truth 
indirectly, and without giving us a full and open 
view of it; to let us ſee juſt ſo much as will natu- 
rally lead the imagination into all the parts that 
lie concealed, This is wonderfully diverting to 
the underſtanding, thus to receive a precept, that 
enters as it were through a bye-way, and to ap- 
prebend an idea that draws a whole train after it. 
For here the mind, which is always delighted 
with its own diſcoveries, only takes the hint from 
the poet, and ſeems to work out the reſt by 
frength of her own faculties. | 

But ſince the inculcating precept upon precept, 
will at length prove tireſome to the reader, if he 
meets with no entertainment, the poet muſt take 
care not to encumber his poem with too much bu- 
fineſs; but ſometimes to relieve the ſubject with 
a moral reflection, or let it -reſt a while, for the 
lake of a pleaſant and pertinent digreſſion. Nor 
ij it ſufficient to run out into beautiful and divert- 
ing digreſſions (as it is generally thought) unleſs 
they are brought in aptly, and are ſomething of a 
piece with the main delign of the Georgic : for 
they ought to have a remote alliance at leaſt to 


| the ſubject, that ſo the whole poem may be more 


uniform and agreeable in all its parts. We ſhould 
never quite lole ſight of the country, though we 
are ſometimes entertained with a diſtant proſpect 
ofit. Of this nature are Virgil's deſcriptions of 
the original of agriculture, of the fruitfulneſs of 
Italy, of a country life, and the like, which are 
not brought in by force, but naturally riſe out of 
the principal argument and defign of the poem. 
I know no one digreſſion in the Georgics that 
may ſeem to contradict this obſervation, beſides 
that in the latter end of the firſt book, where the 


poet launches out into a diſcourſe of the battle of 


Pharſalia, and the actions of Auguſtus: but it 


is worth while to confider how admirably he has 
turned the courſe of his narration into its proper 
channel, and made his huſbandman concerned 


even in what relates to the battle, in thoſe igimi- 
table lines. | | 7 
Scilicet ex tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exe ſa inveniet ſcabra rubigipe pila: 
Aut gra vibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris. 


And afterwards, ſpeaking of Auguſtus's actions, he 
ſtill remembers that agriculture ought to be ſome 
vay hinted at throughout the whole poem, 

| —— Non ullus aratro 


* 
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359 
Dignus honos : ſqualent abductis arva colonis : 
Et curvæ rigidum falces conflantur iu enſem 


We now come to the ſtyle which is proper to 2 
Georgic : and indeed this is the part on which 
the poet muſt lay out all his ſtrength, that his 
words may be warm and glowing, and that every 
thing he deſcribes may immediately preſent itſelf, 
and riſe up to the reader's view. He ought in 
particular to be careful of not letting his ſuhject 
debaſe his ſtyle, and betray him into a mearineſs 
of expreſſion, but every where to keep up his verſe 


in all the pomp of numbers and dignity of words, 


I think nothing which is a phraſe or ſaying in 
common talk, ſhould be admitted into- a ſerious 
poem; becaule it takes off from the ſolemnity of 
the expreſſion, and gives it too great a turn of fa- 
miliarity : much leis ought the low phraſes and 
terms ot art, that are adapted to huſbandry, have 
any place jn ſuch a work as the Georgic, which is 
not to appear in the natural ſimplicity and naked= 
neſs of its ſubject, but in the pleaſanteſt dreſs that 
poetry can beſtow on it. Thus Virgil, to deviate 
trom the common form of words, would not make 
uſe of tempore but * ſydere” in his firſt verſe, 
and every where elſe abounds with metaphors, 
Greciſms, and circumlocutigns, to give his verſe 
the greater pomp, and preſerve it from ſinking in- 


to a plebeian ſtyle. And herein conſiſts Virgil's 


maſter- piece, who has not only excelled all other 
poets, but even himſelf, in the language of his 
Georgics, where we receive more ſtrong and live- 
ly ideas of things from his words, than we could 
have done from the objects themſelves : and find 
our imaginations more affected by his deſcriptious, 
than they would have been by the very ſighie of 
what he deſcribes. 

I ſhall now, after this ſhort ſcheme of rules, con- 
fider the different ſucceſs that Heſiod and Virgil 


have met with in this kind of poetry, which may - 


give us ſome further notion ot the excellence of 
the Georgics, To begin with Hebod z if we may 
gueſs at his character from his writings, he had 
much more of the huſbandman than the poet in 
his temper; he was wondertully grave, diſcreet, 
and frugal ; he lived altogether in the.countzy, 
and was, probably for his great prudence, the ora- 
cle of the whole neighbourhood. Theſe prinei- 
ples of good huſbandry ran through his works, and 
directed him to the choice ot tillage and merchan- 
diſe, for the ſubject of that which is the moſt ce- 
lebrated of thgm. He is every where bent on in- 
ſtruction, avoids all manner of digreffions, and does 
not ſtir out of the field once in the whole Georgic. 
His method in diſcribing month after month with 
its proper ſeaſons and employments, is too grave and 


| ſimple; it takes off from the ſurpriſe and variety of 


the poem, and makes the whole look but like a 
modern almanack in verſe. The reader is carried 
through a courſe of weather, and may beforehand 
gueſs whether he is to meet with ſnow or rain, 
clouds or ſun- ſhine, in the next deſcription. His 
deicriptions indeed have abundance ot nature in 
them, but then it is nature in her ſimplicity and 
undreſs, Thus, when he tpeaks of ſanuary, ** The 
„wild beaſts,” ſays he, run ſhivering through 
„the woods with their heads ſtoopin thy 


oY 


r . I TOAD oo men 
* 


| 
a 


E nd, and their tails clapt between their legs; 
e N ir 


reſt. The poet with a great beauty applies ob- 


ESSAY ON THE GEORGICGS. 


the goats and oxen are almoſt flead with 
4 but it is not fa bad with the ſheep, becauſe they 
* have a thick coat of wool about them. The 
old men too are bitterly pinched with the wea- 
ther, but the young girls feel nothing of it, who 
* ſit at home with their mothers by a warm fire- 
„ fide.? Thus does the old gentleman give him- 
elf up to a looſe kind of tattle, rather than en- 
dea vour after a juſt poetical deſcription. Nor has 
he ſhown more of art or judgment in the precepts 
he bas given us, which. are ſown ſo very thick, 
that they clog the poem too much, and are often 
ſo minute and full of circumſtances, that they 
weaken and un-nerve his verſe. But after all, we | 
are beholden to him for the firſt rough ſketch of a 
Georgie: where we may ſtil diſcover ſomething ' 
venerable in the antiqueneſs of the work; but if we 
would ſee the deſign enlarged, the figures reformed. 
the colouring laid on, and the whole piece finiſhed, 
ve muſt expect it from a greater maſter's hands. 
Virgil hag drawn out the rules o tillage and 
plantin into two books, which He ſiod has diſ- 
Patched in half a one: but has ſo raiſed the natu- | 
ral rudeneſs and fimplicity of his ſubject, with ſuch | 
a fignificancy of expreſſion, ſuch a pomp of verſe, ' 
uch variety of tranſitions, and ſuch a ſolemn air 
his reflect; ons, that if we look on both poets to- 
gether, we ſee in one the plainneſs of a downright | 
countryman, and in the other, ſomething of a a 
ruſtic majeſty, like that of a Roman dictator at 
the plough-tail. He delivers the meaneſt of his 
precepts with a kind of grandeur ; he breaks the 
clods and toſſes the dung about with an air of 
cefulneſs. His prognottications of the weather 
are taken out of Aratus, where we may fee how 
judiciouſly he has picked out thoſe that are mot | 
roper for his huſbandman's obſervation ; how he 
has enforced the expreſſion, and heightened the 
images which he found in the el 
The ſecond book has more wit in it, and a 
greater boldneſs in its metaphors than any of the 


———— —— 


Iivion, ignorance, wonder, defire, and the like, to 
his trees. The laſt Georgic has indeed as many 
metaphors, but not ſo daring as this; for human 
thoughts and paſſions may be more naturally aſ- 
<ribed to a bee, than to an inanimate plant. He 
who reads over the pleaſures of a country life, as 
they are deſcribed by Virgil in the latter end of 
this book, can ſcarce be of Virgil's mind in prefer- 
ring even the life of a philoſopber co it. 
We may, I think, read the ſpoet's clime in his 
diſcription, for he ſeems to have been in a ſweat 
the writing of it. 2 ny 


"4 
O quis me gelidis ſub montiþus Hzmi 

Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ? 
And is every where mentioning among his chief 
- Pleaſures, the coolneſs of his ſhades and rivers, 
emer Pens . — more northern poet 
would have omi ; eſcription of a ſunny | 
hill and fire-fide. © e 4 
 Thethird Georgie ſeems to be the moſt labour- 
ed of them all; there is a wonderful vigour and 
ſpirit in the deſcription of the horſe and chariot- 
race. The force of le ve is repreſented in noble 


inſtances, and very ſubume expreſſions. The Scy- 


—— —— — — —— —— 


thian winter - piece appears ſo very cold and blen 
to the eye, that a man can ſcarce look on it wit, 
out ſhivering. The murrain at the end has all the 
— Lula that words can give. It was her 
that the poet ſtrained hard to out- do Lucretius in 
the deſcription of his plague ; and if the reader 
would fee what ſucceſs he had, he may find it u 
large in Scaliger. 3 

But Virgil ſeems no where ſo well pleaſed u 
when he has got among his bres in the fourth 
Georgie; and ennobles the acti q; of ſo trivial 1 
creature, with metaphors drawn rom the moſt in. 
portant concerns of mankind. His verſes are ng 
in a greater noiſe and hurry in the battles of 
Zneas and Turnus, than in the engagement of 
two ſwarms. And as in his Zneis be com 
the labour of his Trojans to thoſe of bees and yiſ. 
mires, here he compares the labours of the bees ig 
thoſe of the Cyclops. In ſhort, the laſt Georgic 
was a good prelude to the Æneis; and very well 
ſhowed what the poet could do in the deſcription 
of what was really great, by his deſcribing the 
mock-grandeur of an inſect with ſo good a grace, 
There is more pleaſantneſs in the little platform 
of a garden, which he gives us about the middle 
of this book, than in all the ſpacious walks and 
water-works of Rapin. The ſpeech of Proteus at 
the end, can never be enough admired, and wa 
indeed very fit to conclude ſo divine a work. 

After this particular account of the beauties ig 
the Georfics, I ſhuuld; in the next place, endes. 
vour to point out its imperfections, if it has any, 
But though I think there are ſome few parts in it 
that are not ſo beautiful as the reſt, I ſhall not 
preſume to name them, as rather ſuſpecting my 
own judgment, that I can believe a fault to bein 
that poem, which lay ſo long under Virgil's cor. 
rection, and had his laſt hand put to it. The fit 
Georgic was probably burleſqued in the author's 


lifetime; for we till find in the ſcholiaſts a verſe 


that ridicules part of a line tranſlated from He. 
fiod ; “ nudus ara, ſere nudus.” - Aud we may 
eaſily gueſs at the judgment of this extaordinary 
critic, whoever he was, from his cenſuring this 
particular precept. We may be ſure Virgil would 
not have tranſlated it from Heſiod, had he not 
diſcovered ſome beauty in it; and indeed the 
beauty of it is what I before obſerved to be fre- 
quently met, with in Virgil, the delivering the 
procept ſo indirect ly, and fngling out the particu- 
ar circumſtances of ſowing and ploughing naked, 
to ſuggeſt to us that theſe employments are proper 
only in the hot ſeaſon of the year. 
T ſhall not here compare the ſtyle of the Geor- 
gics with that of Lucretius, which the reader may 
ce already done in the Preface to the ſecond vo- 
lume of Miſcellany Poems ; but ſhall conclude this 


| poem to be the moſt complete, elaborate and fi. 


niſted piece of all antiquity. The ZEneis indeed 
is of a nobler kind, but the Georgie is more perſect 
in its kind. The /Eneis has a greater variety of 
beauties in it, but thoſe of the Georgic are more 
exquiſite. In ſhort, the Ge gic has all the per- 
fections that can be expected in a poem written 
by the greateſt poet in the flower of his age, when 
his invention was. ready, his imagination warm, 
his judgment ſettled,” and all his tagulties in they 
full vigour and maturity. +. jou 
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B O O K I. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


F the beginning of this Book, propounds the general deſigu of each 
YER Ty - way Ar to his ſubject, he a 


ſolemn invocation of all the gods who are 


ic: and, after a 
es himſelf in par- 


ticular to A us, whom he compliments with divinity ; and after ſtrikes into his buſineſs. He 
ſhews the different kinds of tillage proper to different ſoils, traces out the original of agriculture, 
ives a catalogue of the huſbandman's tools, ſpecifies the employments peculiar to each ſeaſon, de- 
aides the changes of the weather, with the ſigus in heaven and earth that fore bode them. Inſtan- 
ces many of the prodigies that happened near the time of Julius Czſar's death. And ſhuts up all 
with a ſupplication tothe gods for the ſafety of Auguſtus, and the preſervation of Rome. | 


Waar makes a plenteous harveſt, when to turn 

The fruitful ſoil, and when to ſow the corn; 

The care of ſheep, of oxen, and of kine ; 

Aud bow to raiſe on elms the teeming vine; 

The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 

| ſing, Mzcenas, and I fing to thee. 
Ye Deities ! who fields and plains protect, 

Who rule the ſeaſons, and the year direct ; 

Bacchus and foſtering Ceres, Powers divine, 

Who gave us corn for maſt, for water wine : 

Ye Fawns, propitious to the rural ſwains, 

Ye Nymphs that haunt the mountaius and the 

plains, | 

oin in my work, and to my numbers bring 

— 15 ſuccour, for your gifts I ſing. 4 

And thou, whoſe trident ſtruck the teeming earth, 

And made a paſſage for the courler's bicth ; 

And thou, for whom the Czan ſhore ſuſtains 

The milky herds, that graze the flowery plains; + 

And thou, the ſhepherds tutelary god, 

Leave for a while, O Pan! thy lov'd abode : 

And, if Arcadian fleeces be thy care, 

From fields and mountains to my ſong repair. 

Inventor, Pallas, of the fattening oil, 

Thou, 2 of the plough and ploughman's 

toll; 

And thou, whoſe hands the — cypreſs 

Come all ye and goddeſſes that wear (rear; $ 

The . —. 4, increale the year. 

You, who ſupply the ground with ſeeds of grain; 

And you, who {well thoſe ſeeds with kindly rain : 

And chiefly thou, whoſe undetermin'd ſtate 

l; yet the buſineſs of the gods debate; 

Whether in after-times to be declar'd 

The patron of the world, and -Rome's peculiar 


guard, 
Or ver the fruits and ſeaſons to preſide, 


And the round circuit of the year to guide ; 

Powerful of bleſſings, which thou ftrew' around, 

And with thy goddeſs mother's myrtle crown'd, 

Or wilt thou, Czſar, chooſe the watery reign, 

To ſmooth the ſurges, and correct the main ; 

Then mariners, in ſtorms, to thee ſhall pray, 

Ev'n utmoſt Thule ſhall thy power obey ; 

And Neptune ſhall reſign the faſces of the fea. _) | 
watery virgins for thy bed ſhall ſtrive, 

And Tethys all her waves in dowry give. 

Or wilt thou bleſs our ſummers with thy rays, 


A, hated neap the , in the days : 


Where in the void of heaven a ſpace is free, 
Betwixt the Seorpion and the Maid, for thee. 
The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 
Yields half his region, ard contracts his claws. 
Whatever part of heaven thou ſhalt obtain ; 
For let not hell preſume of ſuch a reign 
Nor let to dire a thirſt of empire move 
Thy mind, to leave thy kindred gods above. 
Though Greece admires Elyſium's bleſt retreat, 
Though Proſerpine affects her ſilent ſeat, 
And, importun'd by Ceres to remove, 
Prefers the fields below to thoſe above. 
But thou, propitious Cæſar! guide my courſe, 
And, to my bold endeavours, add thy force. 
Pity the Poet's and the Ploughman's cares, 
Intereſt thy greatneſs in our mean affairs. 
And uſe thyſelf betimes to hear and grant our 
prayers. 
ESI the ſpring is young, while earth un- 


Her frozen boſom to the weſtern winds ; | 

While mountain-ſnows dillolve againſt the ſun, 

And ſtreams, yet new, from precipices run; 

Ev'n in this early dawaing of the year, 

Produce the plough, and yoke the ſturdy 

And goad him till he groans beneath his toil, 

Till the bright ſhare is bary'd in the ſoil. 

That crop rewards the greedy peaſants pains, 

Which twice the fun, and twice the cold ſuſ- 
tains, (promis'd gains. 

And burſts the crowded barns, with more than 

But ere we ſtir the yet unbroken ground, 

The various courſe of ſeaſons muſt be found; 

The weather, and the ſetting of the winds, 

The culture ſuiting to the ſeveral kinds 

Of ſeeds and plants, and what will thrive and riſe, 

And what the genius of the ſoil denies. 

This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres ſuits ; - 

That other loads the trees with happy fruits; 

A fourth with graſs, unbidden decks the ground: 

Thus Tmolus is with yellow ſaffron crown'd ; 

India, black ebon and white ivory bears; 

And ſoft Idume weeps her odorous tears. 

Thus Pontus ſends her beaver ſtones from far ; 

And naked Spaniards temper ſteel for war. 

Epirus for th* Elean chariot l-eeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of in 

This is th* original contract; theſe the laws 

Impos'd by Nature, aud by Nature's cauſe, 


On ſundry places, when Deucalion hurl'd 

His mother's entrails on the deſart world: 

Whence men, a hard laborious kind, were born. 

Then borrow part of winter tor thy corn : 

And early with thy team the glebe in furrow 
turn. 4 

That, while the turf lies open and unbound, 

Succeeding ſuns muy bake the mellow ground. 

But if the ſoil be barren, only ſcar 

The ſurface, and but lightly print the ſhare, 

When cold Arcturus riſes with the ſun: 

Leſt wicked weeds the corn ſhould over- run 

In watery ſoils; or leſt the barren ſand 

Should fuck the moifture from the thirſty land. 

Both theſe unhappy ſoils the ſwain forbears, 

And keeps a ſabbath of alternate years: 

That the ſpent earth may gather heat again ; 

And, better'd by ceſſation, bear the grain. 

At leaſt, where vetches, pulſe, and tares have 


ſtood, : 

And ftalks of lupines grew (a ſtubborn wood), 
Thꝰ' enſuing ſeaſon, in return, may bear - 
The bearded product of the golden year. 

For flax and oats will burn the tender field, 
And ſleepy poppies harmful harveſts yield. 

But ſweet viciflitudes of reſt and toil 

Make eaſy labour, and renew the ſoil. 

Yet ſprinkle ſordid aſhes all around, 

And load with fattening dung thy fallow ground. 
Thus change of feeds for meagre ſoils is beſt ; 
And earth manur'd, not idle, though at reſt. 

| practice has a ſure improvement found, 
With kindled fires to burn the barren ground ; 
When the light ſtubble, to the flames refign'd, 
Is driven along, and crackles in the wind. 
Whether from hence the hollow womb of earth 
Is warm'd with ſecret ſtrength for better birth ; 
Or; when the latent vice is cur'd by fire, 
Redundant humours through the pores expire; 
Or that the warmth diſtends the chinks, and 
| makes ; [takes ; 

New breathings, whence new nouriſhment ſhe 
Or that the heat the gaping ground conſtrains, 
New knits the ſurface, and new ſtrings the veins, 
Leſt —_ ſhowers ſhould pierce her ſecret 

7 eat, 
Or freezing Boreas chill her genial heat; 

Or ſcorching ſuns too violently beat. 

Nor is the profit ſmall, the peaſant makes, 
Who ſmooths with harrows, or who pounds with 

. rakes 

The crumbling clods : nor Ceres fram on high 
Regards his labours with a grudging eye ; 
Nor his, who plows acroſs the furraw'd grounds, 
And on the back of earth inflicts new wounds; 
For he with frequent exerciſe commands 

Th' unwilling foil, and tames the ſtubborn lands. 


Le ſwains, invoke the Powers who rule the (ky, / 


For a moiſt ſummer, aud a wintes dry: 

For winter drought rewards the peafant's pain, 
And broods indulgent an the bury'd grain. 
3 Myſia boaſts her harveſts, and the tops 

Of Gargarus admire their happy crops. 

When firit the ſoil veceives the fruitful ſeed, 
Make no delay, but cover it with ſpeed : 

So fene'd from cold; the pliant furrows break, 


Before the ſurly clod reſiſts the rake, 


_— 
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And call the floods from high, to ruſh amain 
With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the teeming 
rain. 
Then when the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 
And ſhrivel'd herbs on withering ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow 
Undams his watery ſtores, huge torrents flow; ; 
And, rattling down the rocks, large moiſtun 
yield, 
Tempering the thirſty fever of the field, 
Aud left the ſtem, too feeble for the freight, 
Should ſcarce ſuſtain the head's unwieldy weight 
Sends in his feeding flocks betimes t' invade 
The riſing bulk of the luxuriant blade; 


1 


1 Ere yet th' aſpiring offspring of the grain 


O'ertops the ridges of the furrow'd plain: 
And drains the ſtanding waters, when they yiel{ 
Too large a beverage to the drunken field. 
But moſt in autumn, and the ſhowery ſpring, 
Wen dubious months uncertain weather bring; 
When fountains open, when impetnous rain 
Swells haſty brooks, and pours upon the plain; 
When earth with flime and mud is cover'd o'er, 
Or hollow places ſpue their watery ſtore. 

Nor yet the ploughman, nor the labouring ſteer, 
Suſtain alone the hazards of the year ; 

But glutton geeſe, and the Strymonian crane, | 
Wich foreign troops, invade the tender grain: 
And towering weeds malignant ſhadows yield; 
And ſpreading ſuccory chokes the riſing field. 
The fire of gods and men, with hard decrees, 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with eaſe: 


And wills that mortal men, inur'd to toil, 


Should exerciſe, with pains, the grudging ſoil. 
Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, 
And whetted human induſtry by care: 
Himſelt did handicrafts and arts ordain, 
Nor ſuffer'd ſloth to ruſt his active reign. 
Ere this, no peaſant vex'd the peaceful ground, 
Which only turfs and greens for altars found : 
No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Diſtinguiſh'd acres of litigious grounds: 
But all was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free to give her unexzacted birth. 
Jove added venom to the viper's brood, flood: 
And ſwell'd, with raging ſtorms, the peaceful 
Commitſſion'd hungry wolves t' infeſt the fold, 
And ſhook from oaken Jeaves the liquid gold. 
Remov'd from human reach the cheerful f fire, 
And from the rivers bade the wine retire : 
That ſtudious need might uſeful arts explore; 
From furrow'd tields to reap the foodfull ſtore: 
And force the veins of claſhing flints,t* expire 
The lurking ſeeds of their celeſtial fire. 
Then firſt on ſeas the hollow'd alder ſwam ; 
Then ſailors pry heaven, and found a name 
For every fix'd and every wandering lar: 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 
Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were 
found, 
Anddeep-month'd dogs did foreſt-walks ſurround: 
And caſting nets were ſpread in ſhallow brooks, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. 
Then ſaws were tooth'd, and founding axes made 
(For wedges firſt did yielding wood invade); 
And various arts in order did ſucceed. 


* 


(What cannot endleſs labour. urg d by need?) * 
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Firſt Ceres taught, the ground with grain to 


tow, 
And arm'd with iron ſhares the crooked plough, 
n now Dodonian oaks no more ſupply'd 
Their wait, and trees their foreſt- fruits deny'd, 
Soon was his labour doubled to the ſwain, ; 
And blaſting mildews blacken'd all his grain. 
Tough thiſtles chok'd the fields, and kill'd the 
corn, 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was borne. 
Then burs and brambles, an unbidden crew 
Of eraceleſs gueſts, th' unhappy field ſubdue : 
4 unbleſt, and darnel domineers, 
And ſhoots its head above the ſhining ears. 
$ that unleſs the land with daily care 
h; exercis'd, and with an iron war 
of rakes and harrows the proud foes expell'd, 
And birds with clamours frighted from the field; 
Valeſs the boughs are lopp'd that ſhade the plain, 
And heaven invok'd with vows for fruitful rain, 
0n other crops you may with envy look, 
And ſhake fon food the long abandon'd oak. 
Nor muſt we paſs untold what arms they wield, 
Who labour till:ge and the furrow'd field: 
Without whoſe aid the ground her corn denies, 
And nothing can be ſown, and nothing riſe. | 
The _— plough, the ſhare, the towering 
ight 
Of wag > 4 and the cart's unwieldy weight ; 
The fled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
The fan of Bacchus, with the flying fail. 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd, if ploughmen hope 
The promis'd blefling of a bounteous trop, 
Young elms with early force in copſes bow, 
Fit for the figure of the crooked plough. 
Of eight foot long a faſten'd beam prepare, 
On either fide the head produce an ear, 
And fink a ſocket far the ſhining ſhare, 
Of beech the plough-tail, and gle bending yoke; 
Or ſofter linden harden'd in the ſmoke. 
] could be long in precepts, but I fear 
do mean a ſubject might offend your ear. 
Delve of convenient depth your thraſhing-floor : 
With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er; 
And let the weighty roller run the round, 
To ſmooth the ſurface of the unequal ground ; 
Let crack'd with ſummer heats the flooring 


flies, 

Or fiuks, and through the crannies weeds ariſe. 
For ſundry foes the rural realms ſurround : 
The field-meuſe builds her garner under ground, 
For gather'd grain the blind laborious _— 
In winding mazes works her hidden hole. 
lo hollow caverns vermin make abode, 
The hiſſing ſerpent, and the ſwelling toad: 
The — weazel here abides, 
And the wiſe ant her wintry ſtore provides. 

Mark well the flowering almonds in the wood; 
lf odorous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
But if a wood of leaves o erſhade the tree, 


Such and ſo barren will thy harveſt be; 8 


In vain the hind ſhall vex the thraſhing-floor 

For empty chaff and ſtraw will be thy ſtore. 

dome ſteep their ſeed, and ſome in cauldron boil 
With vigorous nitre, and with lees of oil, 
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O'er gentle fires; th' exuberant joice to drain, 
And ell the flattering huſks with fruitful grain. 
Yet is not the ſucceſs for years aſſur d, | 
Though choſen is the ſeed, and fully cur'd ; 
Unleſs the peatant, with his annual pain, 
- Renews his choice, and culls the largeſt grain. 
Thus all below, whether by Nature's curſe, 
Or Fate's decree, degenerate ſtill to worſe. 
So the boat's brawny crew the current ſtem, 
And, flow advancing, ſtruggle with the ſtream : 
But if they ſlack their hands, or ceaſe to ſtrive, - 
Then down the flood with headlong haſte they 
drive. | 
Nor muſt the ploughman leſs obſerve the ſkies, 
When the Kids, Dragon, and Arcturus riſe, 
Than ſailors homeward bent, who cut their way 
Through Helle's ſtormy traits, and oyſter-breed 
ing ſea. 
But when Aſtrea's balance, hung on high, 
Betwixt the nights and days divides the tky, 
Then yoke your oxen, ſow your winter grain; 
Till cold December comes with driving rain, 
Linſeed and fruitful poppy bury warm, F 
In a dry ſeaſon, and prevent the ftorm. 
Sow beans and clover in a rotten ſoil, 
And millet, rifing from your annual toil : ' 
When with his golden horns, in full career, 
The bull beats down the barriers of the year; 
Aj As GETS forlake the northern 
phere. - 
But if your care to wheat alone extend, N 
Let Maia with her ſiſters firſt deſcend, 
And the bright Gnoſian diademdownward bend 
Before you truſt in earth yeur future hope: 
Or elſe expect a liſtleſs lazy crop. {found 
Some ſwainz have ſown before, but moſt have. 


A huſky harveſt, from the grudging 2 

Vile vetches would you ſow, or lentils lean, 

The growth of Egypt, or the kidney-benn ; 
Begin when the flow Waggoner deſcends; 

Nor ceaſe your ſowing till mid-winter ends: 

For this, through twelve bright ſigus Apollo guides 
The year, and earth in ſeveral climes divides, 
Five girdles bind the ſkies; the torrid zone 
Glows with the paſſing and repaſſing (un- 

Far on the right and left, th' extremes of heaven, 
To froſts and ſnows and bitter blaſts are given. 
Betwixt the midit and theſe, the gods allign'd 
Two habitable ſeats for human kind: 

And crols their limits cut a loping war.. 
Which the twelye ſigns in beauteous order ſway. 
Two poles turn round the globe; one ſeen to rite 
O'er Scythian hills, and one in Libyan ſkies. 

The firſt ſublime in heaven, the laſt is whirl'd 
Below the regions of the nether world. 

Around our pole the ipiry Dragon glides, 
And like a winding ſtream the Bears divides; 
The leſs and greater, who by Fate's decree 
Abhor to dive beneath the touthern ſea ; 

There, as they ſay, perpetual night is found 

In filence brooding on th* unhappy ground: 

Or when Aurora leaves our northern ſphere, 

She lights the downward heaven, and riſes there, 
And when on us ſhe breathes the living light, 
Red veſper kindles there the tapers of the night, 
From hence uncertain ſeaſuns we may know; 


And when to reap the grain, and when to ſow; 


— — 


Or when to fell the furres; when tis meet 
To ſpread the flying canvaſs for the fleet. 
Obſerve what ſtars ariſe or diſappear; 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. 

But when cold weather, and continued rain, 
The labouring huſband in his houſe reſtrain, 
Let him forecaſt his work with timely care, 
Which elſe is huddled when the ſkies are fair: 
Then let him mark the ſheep, or whet the 
| ſhining ſhare, 

Or hollow trees for boats, or number o'er 

His ſacks. or meaſure his increaſing ſtore ; 

Or ſharpen ſtakes, or head the forks, or twine 

The ſallow twigs to tie the ſtraggling vine; 

Or wicker baſkets weave, or air the corn, 

Or grinded grain betwixt two marbles turn. 
No laws, divine or human, can reſtrain 

From neceſſary works the labouring ſwain. 
Ev*n holidays and feaſts permiſſion yield, 

To float the meadows, or to fence the field, 
To fire the brambles, ſnare the birds, and ſteep 
In wholeſome water-falls the woolly ſheep. 
And oft the drudging als is driven, with toil, 
To neighbouring towns with apples and with oil: 
Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Of barter'd pitch, and hand-mills for the grain. 

The lucky days, in each revolving moon, 

For labour choole : the fifth be ſure to ſhun : 

That gave the Furies and pale Pluto birth, 

And arm'd, againſt the ſkies, the ſons of earth. 

With mountains pil'd on mountains, thrice they 

| ſtrove 
To ſcale the ſteepy battlements of Jove : 

And thrice his lightning and red thunder play'd, 
And their demoliſn'd works in ruin laid. 

The ſeventh is, next the tenth, the beſt to join 
Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine. 
Then, weavers, ſtretch your ſtays upon the weft: 
The ninth is good for travel, bad for theft. 

Some works in dead of night are better done ; 

Or when the morning dew prevents the ſun. 
Parch'd meads and ſtubble mow by Phœbe's light, 
Which both require the coolneſs of the night ; 

For moiſture then abounds, and pearly rains 

Deſcend in filence to refreſh the plains, 

The wife and huſband equally conſpire 

To work by night, and rake the winter fire: 
He ſharpens torches in the glimmering room : 
She ſhoots the flying ſhuttle through the loom : 
-Or boils in kettles muſt of wine, and ſkims 
With leaves, the dregs that overflow the brims. 
And till the watchful cock awakes the day, 
She ſings to drive the tedious hours away. 

But in warm weather, when the ſkies are clear, 
By day-light reap the product of the year: 

And in the ſun your golden grain diſplay, 

And threth it out, and winnow it by day. 

Plough naked, ſwain, and naked ſow the land, 

For lazy winter numbs the labouring hand. 

In genial winter, ſwains enjoy their ftore, 

Forget their hardſhips, and recruit for more. 

Tho farmer to full bowls invites his friends, 

And what he got with pains, with pleaſure ſpends, 

So ſailors, —. from — ſeas, Fon 

Firſt crown their veſſels, then indulge their eaſe, 
Yet that's the proper time to thraſh the wood 


For maſt of oak, your father's homely food, 
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To gather laurel-berries, and the ſpoil 

Of bloody myrtles, and to preſs your oil. 

For ſtalking cranes to ſet the guileful ſnat 

T incloſe the ſtags in toils, and hunt the hare, 
With Balearic ſlings, or Gnofian bow, 

To perſecute from far the flying doe. 

Then, when the fleecy ſkies new clothe the wood, 
And 2 ruſtling ice came rolling down the 
Nov ſing we ſtormy ſtars, when autumn weighs 
The year, and adds to nights, and ſhortens days; 
And ſuns declining ſhine with feeble rays: 


| What cares muſt then attend the toiling ſwain; 
| Or when the lowering ſpring, with laviſh rain, 


Beats down the ſlender item and bearded grain, 


While yet the head is green, or, lightly ſwell'd 


With milky moiſture, overlooks the field ! 


| Ev*n when the farmer, now ſecure of fear, 


Sends in the ſwains to ſpoil the finiſh'd year: 
Ev*n while the reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden ſheaves in brittle bands: 
Oft have I ſeen a ſadden ſtorm ariſe, | 
From all the warring winds that ſweep the ſkies: 
The heavy harveſt from the root is torn, 
And whirl'd aloft the lighter ſtubble born; 
With ſuch a force the flying rack is driven, 
And ſuch a winter wears the face of heaven: 
And oft whole ſheets deſcend of fluicy rain, 
Suck'd by the ſpongy clouds from off the main: 
The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, 
The promis'd crop and golden labours drown. 
The dikes are fill'd, and with a roaring ſound 
The rifing rivers float the nether — ; | 
And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling ſeas 
rebound. J 


The Father of the Gods his glory ſhrouds ; 


Involv'd in tempeſts, and a night of clouds; 


And from the middle darkneſs flaſhing out, 


By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 

Earth feels the motions of her angry God, 

Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod; 

And flying beaſts in foreſts ſeek abode : 

Deep horror ſeizes, every human breaſt, 

Their pride is humbled and their fear cov- 
eſs'd : | 


| While he from high his rolling thunder throws, 


And fires the mountains with repeated blows: 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent; 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment : 
The waves on heaps.are daſh'd againit the ſhore, 
And now the woods, and now the billows roar. 
In fear of this, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns, _ 
Where Saturn houfes, and where Hermes joins. 
But firſt to heaven thy due devotions pay, 
And annual gifts on Ceres” altars lay. 
When winter's rage ahates, when cheerful hours 
Awake the ſpring, the ſpring awakes the flowers 
On the green turf thy careleſs limbs diſplay, 
And celebrate the mighty mother's day. 
For then the hills with pleaſing ſhades are crown'd, 
And ſleeps are ſweeter on the filken ground: 
With milder beams the ſun ſecurely ſhines; 
Fat are the lambs, and luſcious are the wines. 
Let every ſwain adore her power divine, 
And milk and honey mix with ſparkling wine: 


| Let all the choir of clowns attend the ſhow, 
In long procetfions, ſhouting as they go; - 


An 


Th 


lacking her to bleſs their yearly ſtores, 
laviting plenty to their crowded floors. 
Thus in the ſpring, and thus in ſummer's heat, 
Fefore the ſickles touch the ripening wheat, 
on Ceres call; and let the labouring hind 
With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind: 
on Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe, 
Vith uncouth dances, avd with country lays. 

And that by certain ſigns we may preſage 
Of heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage, 
The ſovereign of the heavens has ſet on high 
The moon, to mark the changes of the ſky : 
When ſouthern blaſts ſhall ceaſe; and when the 

ſwain 
Should near their folds his feeding flocks reſtrain, 
For, ere the riſing winds begin to roar, 
The working ſeas advance to waſh the ſhore : 
Soft whiſpers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains whiſtle to the murmuring floods : 
Ey'n then the doubtful billows ſcarce abſtain 
From the toſs'd veſſel on the troubled main; 
When crying cormorants forſake the ſea, 
And, ſtretching to the covert, wing their way ; 
When ſportful coots run ſkimming o'er the ſtrand ; 
When whatchful herons leave their watery ſtand ; 
And mounting upward with erected flight, 
Gain on the Res and ſoar above the ſight, 
And oft before tempeſtuous winds ariſe, 
The ſeeming ſtars fall 1 the ſkies; 
And, ſhooting through the darkneſs, gild the 
night 

With — * glories, and long trails of light: 
And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground ; 
And floating feathers on the waters play. 
But when the winged thunder takes his way 
From the cold north, and eaſt and weſt engage, 
And at their frontiers meet with equal rage, 
The clouds are cruſli'd, a glut of gather'd rain 
The hollow ditches fills, and floats the plain, | 
And ſailors furl their dropping ſheets amain. 
Wet weather ſeldom hurts the moſt unwiſe, 
do plain the figns, ſuch prophets are the ſkies; 
The wary crane foreſees it firſt, and ſails 
Above the ſtorm, and leaves the lowly vales: 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find, 
The change of heaven, and ſnuff$it in the wind. 
The ſwallow ſkims the river's watery fa« e, 


The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious 


race. 

The careful ant her ſecret cell forſakes, 

And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks. 

At either horn the rainbow drinks the floud, - 

Huge flocks of riſing rooks forſake their food, > 

And, crying, ſeek the ſhelter of the wood. 

befides, the ſeveral ſorts of watery fowls, 

That ſwim the ſeas, or haunt the ſtanding pools :. 

The ſwans that fail along the ſilver fload, + 

And dive with ſtrgtching necks to ſeach their 
food, | [vain, 

Then lave their backs with ſprinkling dews in 

And ſtem the ſtream to meet the promis'd rain. 

The crow, with clamorous cries, the ſhower de- 


mands, 
And ſingle ſtalks along the deſert ſands. 
nightly virgin, while her wheel ſhe plies, 
Foreſees the form impending, in the fkies, 
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When ſparkling lamps their ſputtering light ad 
vance, | | 

And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. 

Then after ſhowers, tis eaſy to deſcry 
Returning ſuns, and a ſerener ſky : 
The ſtars ſhine ſmarter, and the moon 
As with unborrow'd beams, her ſharpen'd horns. 
The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, 
Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort ſanny ſhore : 
Their litter is not toſs'd by ſows unclean, 
But a blue draughty miſt deſcends upon the plain. 
And owls, that mark the ſetting- ſun, declare 
A ſtar-light evening, and a morning fair. odd 
Towering aloft, avenging Niſus flies, 
While dar'd below the guilty Scylla lies. 
Wherever frighted Scylla flies away, 
Swift Niſus follows, and purſues his prey. 
Where, injur'd Niſus takes his airy courſe, 
Thence trembling Scylla flies, and ſhuns his forces 
This puniſhment purſues th? unhappy maid; 
And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. 
Then, thrice the ravens rend the liquid air, 
And croaking notes proclaim the ſettled fair. 
Then, round their airy palaces they fly, 
To greet the ſun: and-ſeiz'd with ſecret joy, 
When ſtorms are over-blown, with food repair 
To their forſaken neſts, and callow care. 
Not that I think their breaſts with heavenly ſouls 
Inſpir'd, as man, who deſtiny contrals; 
But with the changeful temper of the ſkies, 
As rains condenſe, and ſunſhine ratifies; ' 


Io turn the ſpecies in their alter'd minds, 


Compos'd by calms, and diſcompos'd by winds. 
From hence proceeds the birds harmonious voi 


From hence the cows exult, and friſking lambs re- 


Obſerv? the daily circle of the ſan, 

And the ſhort year of each revolving moon: 

By them thou ſhalt foreſee the following day; 
Nor ſhall a ſtarry night thy hopes betray. 

When firſt the moon appears, if then ſhe ſhrouds- 
Her filver creſcent, tipp'd with ſable clouds 
Conclude ſhe bodes a tempeſt on the main, 

And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain. 

Or if her face with fiery fluſhing glow, 

Expect the rattling winds aloft to blow. 

But four nights old, (for that's the ſureſt ſigu,) 
With ſharpen'd horns if glorious then ſhe ſhine ; 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 

Till her revolving race be wholly run, 

Are void of tempeſts both by land and ſez, 

And ſailors in the port their promis'd vows ſhall 


pay. 

Above the reſt, the ſun, who never lies, 

Foretels the change of weather in the ſkies; 
For, if he 1iſe, unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brow, and ſpots upon his face; 

Or if through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams: 
Suſpect a driſling day, with ſouthern rain, 

Fatal to fruits, and flocks, and promis d grain. 

Or if Aurora with half-open'd eyes, 

And a pale fickly cheek, ſalute the ſkies, 

How ſhall the vine, with tender leaves defend 
Her teeming cluſters, when the ſtorms deſcend ; 
When ridgy roofs and tiles can ſcarce avail 


| To bar the ruin of the rattling hail? 
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But, more than all, the ſetting-ſun ſurvey, 
When down the ſteep of heaven he drives the day. 
For oft we find him finiſhing his race | 
With various colours erring on his face ; 
If fiery red his glowing globe deſcends, 
High winds and furious temyeſts he portends: 
But if his chec are ſwoln with livid blue, 
He bodes wet weather by his watery hue; 
If duſky ſpots are vary'd on his brow, . _+ 
And ftreak*d with red a tronbled colour ſhow ; 
That ſullen mixture ſhall at once declare, 
Winds, rain, and ſtorms; and elemental war. 
What deſperate madmen then would venture o'er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the ſhore ? 
But if with purple rays he brings the light, 
And a pure heaven reſigns to quiet night, 
No riſing winds or falling ſtorms, are nigh : 
But northern breezes through the foreſts fly, | 
Apd drive the rack, and purge the ruffled (ky. 
Th' unerring ſun by certain ſigns declares, 
What the late ev'n, or early morn prepares : 
And when the ſouth projects a ſtormy day, 
And when the clearing north will puff tlie clouds 
away 

The ſun reveals the ſecrets of the ſky; 

And who dares give the ſource of light the lie ? 
The change of empires often he declares, 
Fierce tumults, hidden treaſons, open wars. 

He firſt the fate of Cæſar did foretel, 

And pity'd Rome, when Rome in Cæſar fell. 
In iron clouds conceal'd the public light ; 

And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. 

Nor was the fact foretold by him alone: 
Nature herſelf ſtood forth, and ſeconded the ſun. 
Earth, air, and ſeas, with prodigies were fign'd, 
And birds obſcene, and howling dogs divin'd. 
What rocks did ZEtna's bellowing mouth expire 
From her torn entrails ; and what floods of fire 
What clanks were heard, in German ſkies afar, 

Of arms and armies, ruſhing to the war ! 

Dire earthquakes rent the ſolid Alps below, 
And from their ſummits ſhook th' eternal ſnow !? 
Pale ſpectres in the cloſe of night were ſeen; 
And voices heard of more than mortal men. 

In filent groves, dumb ſheep and oxen ſpoke, | 
And ftreams ran backward, and their beds forſook: 
The yawning earth difclos'd th' abyſs of hell: 
The weeping ſtatues did the wars foretel ; 

And holy ſweat from brazen idols fell. 

Then riſing in his might, the king of floods 


Ruſh'd through the foreſts, tore the lofty woods; 


And rolling onward, with a ſweepy ſway, 

Bore houſes, herds, and labouring hinds away, 

Blood ſprang from wells, wolves howl'd in towns 
by night, 

And boding victims did the prieſts affright. 

Such peals of thunder never pour'd from high, 

Nor _ lightnings flaſh'd from ſuch a ſullen 


| u. : 
Red meteors ran acroſs th* ethereal ſpace; 
Stars diſappear'd, and comets took their place, 
For this, th' Emathian plains 6nce more were 

. firow'd | | 
With Roman bodies, and juſt heaven thought 


To fatten twice thoſe fields with Roman blood. 


Then, after length of time, the labouring ſwaing, 


Who turn the turfs of thoſe unhappy plains, 


Shall ruſty piles from the plough'd furrows take, 
And over empty helmets paſs the rake, 
Amaz'd at antique titles on the ſtones, 

And mighty relics of gigantic bones. 

Ye homeborn deities, of mortal birth ! 


Thou, father Romulus, and mother Earth, 


Goddeſs unmov'd ! whoſe guardian arms extend 
O'er Tuſcan Tiber's courſe; and Roman towers 
defend 0 


With youthful Cæſar your joint powers engage, 
Nor hinder him to ſave the ſinking age. 

O ! let the blood, already ſpilt, atone 

For the paſt crimes of curſt Laomedon ! = 
Heaven wants thee there; and long the gods, we 


know, | 

Have grudg'd thee, Cæſar, to the world below: 

Where _ and rapine, right and wrong con- 
ound ; | 

Where impious arms from every part reſound, 

And monſtrous crimes-in every ſhape are 
crown'd. + ; 

The peaceful peaſant to the wars is preſt ; 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious reſt : 

The plain no paſture to the flock affords, 


The crooked ſeythes are ſtraighten'd into ſwords: 
And there Euphrates her ſoft offspring arms, 


And kere the Rhine re-bellows with alarms; 
The neighbouring cities range on ſeveral ſides, 
Perfidious Mars long plighted leagues trite, 
And o'er the waſted world in triumph rides. 

So four fierce coutſers ſtarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen every pace: 


Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threatening cries they 


fear, 


But force along the trembling chatioteer. 


— — „ 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The ſubject of the following Book is Planting. In handling of which argument, the, Poet ſhews all 


the different methods of raiſing trees: deſcribes their variety; and gives rules for the management 


of each in particular. He then 


ints out the ſoils in which the ſeveral plants thrive beſt: 


thence takes occaſion to run out into the praiſes of Italy. After which he gives ſome directions for 


diſcovering the nature of every ſoil ; preſcribes rules for dreſſing of vines, olives, &c. And concludes 


the Georgic with a panggyric on @ country lifg. 


* 


| larg 
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'Tyvs far of tillage, and df heavenly ſigns; | 
Now fing, my Mule, the growth of generous vines: 
a6 groves, the woodland progeny; 
And the flow product of Minerva's tree. 
Great father Bacchus l to my ſong repair; 
For cluſtering grapes are thy peculiar care : 
For thee large bunches load the bending vine, 
And the laſt bleſſings of the year are thine ; 
To thee his joys the jolly Autumn owes, 
When the fermenting juice the vat o'erflows. 
(bme frip with me, my god, come drepch all o'er 
Ny limbs in muſt of wine, and drink at every 


. their birth to bqunteous Nature 


owe; 
Fir ſome without the pains of planting grow. 
With ofiers thus the banks of brooks abound, 
gung from the watery genius of the ground: 
From the ſame principle gray willows come; 
Herculean poplar, and the tender broom. 
But ſome from ſeeds inclos'd in earth ariſe ; 
For thus the maſtful cheſnut mates the tkies. 
Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Where Jove of old oraculouſly ſpoke. 
Some from the roat a riſing wood diſcloſe ; 
Thus elms, and thus the ſavage cherry grows : 
Thus the green bay, that binds the poet's brows, 
Shoots, and is ſhelter*'d by the mother's bou 
Theſe ways of planting, Nature did ordain, 
For trees and ſhrubs, and all the ſylvan reign. 
(thers there are, by late experience found: 
Some cut the ſhoot, and plant in furrow d ground; 
Some cover rooted ſtalks in deeper mold: 
Some cloven ſtakes, and ( wendrous to behold), 
Their ſharpen'd ends in earth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race. 
Some bow their vines, which, bury'd in the plain, 
Their tops in diſtant arches riſe again. 
Others no root require, the labourer cuts 
Young dips, and in the ſoil ſecurely puts. ' 
Iv'n ſtumps of olives, bar'd of leaves, and dead, 
Renve, and oft redeem their wither'd head. 
'Tis uſual now, an inmate graff to ſee 
With inſolence invade a foreign tree: 
us pears and quinces from the crab tree come; 
Ard thus the ruddy cornel bears the plum. 
Then let the learned gardener mark with care 
| ay cet ſtocks, what thoſe kinds will 
ar, . 
Eqlore the nature of each ſeveral tree; 
nd known, improve with artful induſtry ; 
Ind let no ſpot of idle earth be found, 
Pit cultivate the genius of the ground. 
open Iſmarus will Bacchus pleaſe ; 
piburnus loves the ſhade of olive trees. 
The virtues of the ſeveral ſoils I bing. 
as, now thy needful ſuccour bring 
Vthou | the better part of my renown, 
pre thy Poet, and thy Poem crown; 
ark with me, while I new tracks explore, 
ith flying ſails, and breezes from the ſhore : 
t that my ſong, in fuch a ſcanty ſpace, 
arge a ſubject fully can embrace: 
* though I were ſupply'd with iron lungs, 
hundred mouths, fill'd with as many tongues : 
ſteer my veſſel with a ſteady hand, | 


From roots hard hazles, and from cyons riſe 


A coalt along the ſhore in fight of land. 


Nor will I tire thy patience with a train 
Ot preface, or what ancient poets feign. | 
The trees, which of themſelves advance in air, 
Are barren kinds, but ſtrongly built, and fait: 
Becauſe the bigour of the native earth —_ 
Maintains the plant, and makes a manly birth. 
Yet theſe, receiving graffs of other kind, 
Or thence tranſplanted, change, their 


mind; 
Their wildneſs loſe, and, quitting Nature's part, 
Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. 
The tame do trees, that, ſprung from barren roots 
In open fields, tranſplanted bear their fruits. 
For where they grow, the native energy 
Turns all into the ſubſtance. of the tree, 
Starves and deſtroys the fruit, is only made 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren ſhade. 
The plant that ſhoots from ſeed, a ſullen tree 
At leiſure grows, for late poſterity ; 
The genervus flavour loſt, the fruits decay, 


| And avage grapes are made the birds ignoble 


Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame [prey. 

Their wild diſorder, and in ranks reclaim. 

Well muſt = ground -be digg'd, and better 
dreſsꝰ 

New ſoil to make, and meliorate the reſt. 

Old ſtakes of olive- trees in plants revive ; 4 

By the ſame methods Paphian myrtles live: 

But nobler vines by propagation thrive. 


Tall aſh, and taller oak that mates rhe ſkies : 
Palm, poplar, fir, deſcending from the ſteep 
Of hills, to try the dangers of the deep. 

The thin-leav'd arbute, hazle-graffs receives, 
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ſavage - 


And plains huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 


Thus maſtful beech the briſtly cheſnut bears, 
And the wild aſh is white with blooming pears, 
And greedy ſwine from grafted elms are fed - 


| With falling acorns, that on oaks are bred. 


But various are the ways to change the ſtate 
Of plants, to bud, to graff, t' inoculate. 

For where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 
Their ſhooting gens, a ſwelling knot there 
uſt in that ſpace a narrow flit we make, 

en other buds from bearing trees we take ; 
Inſerted, thus, the weunded rind we cloſe, 
In whoſe moiſt womb th' admitted infant 
But when the ſmoother bole from knots is free, 
We make a deep inciſion in the tree; 
And in the ſolid wood the lip incloſe, 
The battening baſtard ſhoots again and grows; 
And in ſhort ſpace the laden boughs ariſe, 
With happy fruit advancing to the ſkies. 
The mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. _ 

Of vegetable woods are various kinds, 
And the ſame ſpecies are of ſeveral minds. 


Lotes, willows, elms, have different forms allow'd, * 


So funeral cypreſs riſing like a ſhrowd, 

Fat olive trees of ſundry forts appear, 

Of ſundry ſhapes their unctuous berries bear. 
Radii long olives, Orchites ruund produce, 
And bitter Pauſia, pounded. for the juice. 
Alcinous* orchard various apples beats: 


Unlike are bergamotes and pounder pears, 


Nor our Italian vines produce the ſhape, 
Or taſte, or flavour of the Leſbian grape, 


} 


"a 


| ; 


But for large 


10 
"4 


The Thafian vines in richer foils abound, 

The Meriotique grow in barren ground. 

The Pythian grape we dry: Lagæan juice 

Will ſtammering tongues and. ſtaggering feet 


Rathe wo are ſome, and ſome of later kind; 
Of golden ſome, and ſome of purple rind. 
How ſhall L praiſe the Rethian grape divine, 
Which yet contends not with Falernian wine 
Th' Aminean many a conſulſhip ſurvives, 
And longer than the Lydian vintage lives, 
Or high Phanzus-king of Chian growth: 
ntities and laſting both, 
The leſs Argitis bears the prize away. . 
The Rhodian, ſacred to the ſolemn day, 
In ſecond ſervices is pour'd to Jove; 
And beſt accepted by the gods above. 
Nor muſt Bumaſtus his old honours loſe, 
In length and largeneſs like the dugs of cows. 
I paſs the reſt, whoſe: every race and name, 
And kinds, are leſs material to my theme. - 
Which who would learn, as ſoon may tell the ſands, 
Driven by the weſtern wind on Lybian lands; 
Or number, when the bluſtering Eurus roars, 
The billows beating on ven Hos 
Nor every plant on every oil will grow: 
The fallow | — the watery ground, and low; 
The marſhes, alders; Nature ſeems t' ordain 
The rocky cliff for the wild aſh's reign; 
The baleful yew to northern blaſts ati gns; 
To ſhores the myrtles, and to mounts the vines. 
Regard-th' extremeſt cultivated coaſt, 


From hot Arabia to the Scythian froſt: 
Black ebony only will in India grow: 


All ſorts of trees their ſeveral countries know; 3 


And odorous frankincenſe on the Sabzaa boug 


— trickles through the bleeding veins 
happy ſhrubs, in Idumæan plains. 


The green Egyptian thorn, for —— 2 3 
With Ethiops hoary trees and wooly v 
Let others tell: and how the Seres ſpin 
Their fleecy foreſts in a ſlender twine. 
With mighty trunks of trees on Indian ſhores, 
Whoſe height above the feather'd arrow ſoars, 
Shot from the tougheſt bow; and by the brawn 
Of expert archers with vaſt vigour drawn, 
Sharp taſted citrons Median clumes produce: 
Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice: 
A cordial fruit, a preſent antidote 

inſt the direful ſtepdame's deadly draught : 

mixing wicked deeds with words impure, 

The fate of envy'd orphans would procure. 
Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows, 

did it not a different ſcent diſcloſe, _ 
A laurel were: the fragrant flowers contemn 
The ſtormy-winds, tenacious of their ſtem. _ 
With this the Medes to labouring age bequeath 
New lungs, and cure the ſourneſs of the breath. 

But neither Median woods (a plenteous land), 


Fair Ganges, Hermus rolling golden ſand, 


Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fields, 

Nor all the gummy ftores Arabia yields; ""s 

Nor any foreign earth of greater name, | 
with ſweet Italy-contend in fame, 


No bulls, whoſe noftrils breathe a · living flame, 


Have turn'd our turf; no teeth of ſerpents here 
Were ſown/au armed hoſt, an iron crop to bear. 
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But fruitful vines, and the fat olives freight. 
And harveſts heavy with their fruitful weipht, 
Adorn our fields; and on the cheerful green, 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are ſve, 
The warrior-horſe, here bred, is taught to train: 
There flows Clitumnus through the plain: 
Whoſe waves for triumphs after proſperous v 
The victim ox and ſnowy ſheep prepare. 
Perpetual ſpring our happy climate ſees; 
Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the tree 
And ſummer ſuns recede by flow degrees. 
Our land is from the rage of tigers freed; - 
Nor nouriſhes the lion's angry ſeed ; 
Nor poiſanous aconite is here produc'd, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus d. 
Nor in ſo vaſt a length our ſerpents glide, 
Or rais'd on ſuch a ſpiry volume ride. 
Next add our cities of illuſtrious name, 
Their coſtly labour and ſtupendous frame: 
Our forts on ſteepy hills, that far below 
See wanton ſtreams in winding valleys flow, 
Our two-fold ſeas, that, waſhing either fide, 
A rich recruit of foreign ſtores provide. 
Our ſpacious lakes; thee, Larius, firſt ; and next 
| Benacus, with tempeſtuous billows vext. 
Or ſhall I praiſe thy ports, or mention make 
Of the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrian lake; 
Or the diſdainful ſea, that, ſhut from thence, 
Roars round the ſtructure, and invades the fence; 
There, where ſecure the Julian-waters glide, 
Or where Avernus' jaws admit the ene tide? 
Our quarries deep in earth, were fam'd of old 
For veins of ſilver, and for ore of gold. 
Th' inhabitants themſelves their country grace; 
Hence roſe the Marfian and Sabellian race: 
Strong-limb'd and ſtout, and to the wars-inclin'l, 
And hard Ligurians, a laborous kind; 
And Volſcians, arm'd with iron-headed darts, 
Beſides an offspring of undaunted hearts, 
The Decii, Marii, great Camillus came 
From hence, and greater Scipio's double name: 
And mighty Cæſar, whoſe victorious arms 


To fartheſt Aſia carry ſieree alarms : 


Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome; 
Triumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home. 
Hail, ſweet Saturnian ſdil'! of fruitful grain 


| Great Parent, greater of illuſtrious men ; 


For thee my tuneful accents will J raiſe, 
And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days: 
Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring, 
And old Aſcrzan verſe in Roman cities ſing. 
The nature of their ſeveral ſoils now ſee, 
Their ſtrength, their colour, their fertility : 
And firſt for heath, and barren hilly grohnd, 
Where meagre clay and flinty ſtones abound ; 
Where the poor ſoil all ſuecour ſeems to want, 
Yet this ſuffices the Palladian plant. 
— ſigns of ſuch a ſoil are found, | 
or here wild olive ſhobts o erſpread the ground, 
And beaps of berries ſtrew the fields around. 


1 But where the ſoil, with fattening moiſture fill 


Is cloth'd with graſs, and fruitful to be till'd; 

Such as in cheerful vales we view from high; 

Which dripping rocks with rolling ſtreams ſuf- 
bly, 

And feed with ooze, where riling hillocks run 


In length, and open to the ſouthern ſun ; 
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herd fern ſucceeds, ungrateful to the plough, 
That gentle ground to generous grapes allow 
grrong ſtocks of vines it will in time produce, 
And overflow the vats with friendly juice; 

euch as our. prieſts in golden goblets pour 

To gods, the givers of the cheerful hour; 
Then when the bloated Thuſcan blows his horn, 
And reeking entrails are in chargers borne. 

If herds or fleecy flocks be more thy care, 

or goats that graze the field, and burn it bare, 
Then ſeek Tarentum's lawns and fartheſt coaſt, 
Or ſuch a field as hapleſs Mantua loft : 

Where ſilver ſwans ſail down the watery road, 
4nd graze the floating herbage of the flood, 
There cryſtal ſtreams perpetual tenour keep, 

Nor food nor ſprings are wanting to thy ſheep. 
For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. 
Fat crumbling earth is fitter for the plough, 
putrid and looſe above, and black below; 
For ploughing is an iimitative toil, 

Rejembling nature in an eaſy ſoil. _ 

No land for ſeed like this, no fields afford 

$ large an income to the village-lord ! 

No toiling teams from harveſt- labour come 
$ late at night, ſo heavy laden home. 

The like of foreſt land is underſtood, | 
From whence the ſurly plougbman grubs the 


yon 

Which had for length of ages idle ſtood. 

Then birds forſake the ruins of their ſeat, | 

aud flying from their neſts their callow young 
for get. 8 

The coarſe lean gravel on the mountain ſides, 

Scarce dewy beverage for the bees provides : 

Nor chalk nor crumbling ſtones, the food of 
ſnakes, 3 . 

Tat work in hollow earth their winding tracks. 

The ſoil exhaling clouds of ſubtle dews, 

lnbibing moiſture which with eaſe ſhe ſpews : 

Which ruſts not iron, and whoſe mould is clean, 

Vell cloth'd with cheerful graſs, and ever green, 

|: good for olives, and aſpiring vines, 

Enbracing huſband elms, in amorous twines ! 

þ it for feeding cattle; fit to ſaw, | 

kid equal to the paſture and the plough. 

Such is the ſoil of fat Campanian fields, 
Such large 2 the land that joins Veſuvius 
.  nelds; | 

And ſuch a country could Acerra boaſt, | 

Til Clanius overflow'd th* unhappy coaſt, 

I teach thee next the diflering ſoils to know ; 

the light for vines, the heavier for the plough. 

ioole firſt a place for ſuch a purpoſe fit, 

There dig the ſolid earth, and fink a pit. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 

and trample with thy feet, and tread it in; 

Then if it riſe not to the former height 

f ſuperſice, conclude that ſoil is light; 

4 proper ground for paſturage and vines. 

kit if the ſullen earth, ſo preſs'd, repines, 

Within its native manſion to retire, 

id ſtays withont, a heap of heavy mire; 

ts good for arable, a glebe that aſks, 

Tough teanis of oxen, and laborious taſks. 

Salt earth and bitter ate not fit to ſow, 

4 wg and mended by the plough. 

01. 


The heavier earth is by her weight betr:y'd, 


Sweet grapes degenerate. there, and fruits declin'd 
From their firſt flavorous taſte, renouncetheir kind. 
This truth by ſure. experiment is try'd : | 


For firſt an ofier colander provide 
Of twigs thick wrought (ſuch toiling 
twine, wine); 


When through ſtrait paſſages they ſtrain their 
In this cloſe veſſel place that earth accurs'd, 
But-fil'd_hrimful with, wholeſome water firſt : 
Then run it through, the drops will rope around, 
And hy the bitter taſte difcloſe the ground. 
The fatter earth by handling we may find, 1 
With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd from the meagre kind : 
Poor ſoil will crumble into duſt, the rich | 
Will to the fingers cleave like clammy pitch: 
Moiſt earth produces corn and graſs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 
Let not my land ſo large a.promiſe boaſt, 
Leſt the lank ears in length of ſtem be loſt. 


The lighter in the pc iſing hand is weigh: 
"Tis eaſy to diſtinguiſh by the ſight, 
The colour of the ſoil, and black from white. 
But the cold ground is difficult to know, 
Yet this the plants, that proſper there, will 
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Black ivy, pitch trees, and the baleful yew. 
Theſe rules conſider'd well, with early care 
The vineyard deſtin'd for thy vines prepate : 
But, long before the planting, dig the ground, 
With furrows deep that cait a tifing mound ; 
The clads, expos'd to winter winds, will bake z 
For putrid earth will beſt in vineyards take, 
And hoary froſts, after the painful toil , 

Of delviag hinds will rot the mellow ſoil. 

Some peaſants, not t' omit the niceſt care, 
Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 

With that of their plantation; leſt the tree 
Tranſlated, ſhould not with the foil agree. 
Beſide, to plant it as it was, they mark 

The heaven's four quarters on the tender bark; 
And to the north or ſouth reſtore the fide, 
Which at their birth did heat or cold abide. 

So ſtrong is cuſtom, ſuch effects can uſe 

In tender ſouls of pliant plants praduce. 

Chooſe next a province for thy vineyard's reign, 
On hills above, or in the lowly plain: 
If Fertile fields or vallies be thy ehoice, 
Plant thick, for bounteous Bacchus will rejoice 
In cloſe plantations there, But if the vine 
On rifing grounds be plac'd, or hills ſupine, 
Extend thy luoſe battalions largely wide, 
Opening thy ranks and files on either fide : 

But marſhal'd all in order as they ſtand, 

And let no ſoldier ſtraggle from his band. 
As legions in the field their front diſplay, 

To try the fortune of ſome doubtful day, 
And move to meet their foes with ſober pace, 
Strict to their figure, though in wider ſpace ; 
Before the battle joins ; while from afar 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war, 
And equal Mars like an impartial lord, 
Leaves all to fortune, and the dint of ſword z 
So let thy vines in intervals be ſet, 

But not their rural diſcipline forget: 

Indulge their width, and add a roomy ſpace, 


That their extfemeſt 9 may ſcarce embrace ? 
2 a ] 
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Nor this alone t' indulge à vain delight, 

And make a pleaſing proſpect for the ſight: * 
But for the ground itſelf, this only way 

Can equal vigour to the plants convey ; 

Which, crowded, want the room their branches 

to diſplay. 
How deep they muſt be planted, would'ſt thou 

In ſhallow furrows vines ſecurely grow. [know ? 
Not ſo the reſt of plants; for Jove's own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful ſovereignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 

ink next the lower ſkies, a bed profound; 

High as his topmaſt boughs to heaven aſcend, 

fo ow his roots to hell's dominion tend. 


Therefore, nor winds, nor winter's rage o'erthrows 


His bulky body, but unmov'd he grows. 

For length of ages laſts his happy reign, 

And lives of mortal man contend in vain. 
Full in the midi of his own ſtrength he ſtands, 


Stretching his brawny arms, and leafy hands; 


His ſhade protects the plains, his head the hills 
commands. 

The hurtful hazle in thy vineyard ſhun; 
Nor plant it to receive the ſetting ſun : 
Nor break the topmoſt branches from the tree; 
Nor prune, with blunted knife, the progeny. 
Root up wild olives from thy labour'd lands: 
For ſparkling fire, from hinds unwary hands, 
Is often ſcatter'd o'er their unctuous rinds, 
And after ſpread abroad by raging winds. 
For firſt the ſmouldering flame the trunk receives, 
Aſcending thence, 't crackles in the leaves; 
At length victorious to the top aſpires, 
Involving all the wood in ſmoky fires, | 
But moſt, when driven by winds, the flaming ſtorm 
Of the long files deſtroys the beauteous form, 
In aſhes then th* unhappy vineyard lies, 
Nor will the blaſted plants from ruin riſe : 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again, 
But the wild olive ſhoots, and ſhades th' ungrite- 

ful plain. 

Be not ſeduc'd with wiſdom's empty ſhows, 
To ſtir the peaceful ground when Boreas blows. 
When winter froſts conſtrain the field with cold, 
The fainty root can take no ſteady hold. 
But when the golden ſpring reveals the year, 
And the white bird returns, whom ſerpents fear ; 
That ſeaſon deem the beſt to plant thy vines, 
Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines ; _ 
Ere heat is quite decay'd, or cold begun, 


Or Capricorn admits the winter ſun. 


The ſpring adorns the woods, renews the leaves, 


The womb of earth the genial ſeed receives. 


For then Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful ſhowers ; 


And, mixing his large limbs with hers, he feeds 


Her w_ rar kindly juice, and foſters teeming 
ceds. | 
Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And beaſts, by nature ſtung, renew their love, 
Then fields the blades of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 
And, while the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows, 
Earth to the breath her boſom dares expoſe. 
With Kindly moiſture then the plants abound, 


The graſs ſecurely ſprings above the ground; 


The tender twig ſhoots upward to the ſkies, 
And on the faith of the new ſun relies. 
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The ſwerving vines on the tall elms prevail 
Unhurt by ſouthern ſhowers or northern hail, 
They ſpread their gems the genial warmth u 


ſhare, 
And boldly truſt the buds in open air, 
In this ſoft ſeaſon (let me dare to ſing) 
The world was hatch'd by heaven's imperial 


king : 
In prime of all the year, and holidays of ſpring, 


Then did the new creation firſt appear; 

Nor other was the tenour of the year : 

When laughing heaven did the great birth attend, 
And eaſtern winds their wintery breath ſuſpend; 
Then ſheep firſt ſaw the ſun in open fields; 
And ſavage beaſts were ſent to ſtock the wilds; 
And golden ſtars flew up to light the fkies, 
And man's relentleſs race from ſtony quarries tiſe, 
Nor could the tender, new creation, bear 

Th* exceſſive heats or coldneſs of the year ; 


But, child by winter, or by ſummer fir'd, 


The middle temper of the ſpring requir'd. 
When warmth and moiſture did at once abound, 
And heaven's indulgence brooded on the ground, 
For what remains, in depth of earth ſecure 
Thy cover'd plants, and dung with hot manure; 
And ſhells and gravel in the ground encloſe; 
For through their hollow chinks the water flows; 
Which, thus imbib'd, returns in miſty dews, 
And, ſteaming up, the rifing plant renews, 
Some huſbandmen, of late, have found the way, 
A hilly heap of ſtones above to lay þ 
And preſs the plants with ſhreds of potter's clay, 
This fence againſt immoderate rain they found: 
Or when the Dog-ſtar cleaves the thirſty ground, 
Be mindful, when thou haſt entorab'd the ſhoot, 
With ſtore of earth around to feed the root; 
With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 
The cruſted earth, and looſen it above. 
Then exerciſe thy ſturdy fteers to plough 
Betwixt thy vines, and teach the feeble row 
To mount on reeds and wands, and, upward led, 
On aſhen poles to raiſe their forky head. 
On thefe new crutches let them learn to walk, 
Till, ſwerving upwards, with a ſtronger ſtalk, 
They brave the winds, and, clinging to their 
guide, : 
On tops of elms at length triumphant ride. 
But in their tender nonage, while they ſpread 
Their ſpringing leafs, and lift their infant head, 
And upward while they ſhoot in open air, 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurſeling ſpares 


Nor exerciſe thy rage on new- born life, 


But let thy hand ſupply the pruning-knife ; 
And crop luxuriant fragglers, nor be loth 


Io ſtrip the branches of their leafy growth: 


But when the rooted vines, with ſteady hold, 
Can claſp their elms, then, huſbandmen, be bold 
To lop the diſobedient bows, that ſtray'd 
Beyond their ranks : let crooked ſteel invade 
The lawleſs troops, which diſcipline diſclaim, 
And their ſuperfluous growth with rigour tame. 
Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Exclude th? encroaching eattle from thy ground, 
While yet the tender germs but juſt appear, 
Unable to ſuſtain th* uncertain year ; 

Whoſe leaves are not alone foul winter's prey, 
But oft by ſummer ſuns are ſcorch d away 
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4nd; worſe than both, become th* unworthy 
browſe, | 

Of buffalos, ſalt goats, and hungry cows. 

For not December's froſt that burns the boughs, 

Nor Dog-days parching heat that ſplits the 
rocks, 

are half ſo harmful as the greedy flocks ; 

Their venom'd bite, and ſcars indeated on the 
ſtocks. . 

For this the male factor goat was laid 

on Bacchus' altar, and his forfeit paid. 

At Athens thus old comedy began, 

When round the fireets the reeling actors ran; 

[a country villages, and croſſing ways, 

(ontending for the prizes of their plays: 

Ard glad, with Bacchus, on the graſſy ſoil, 

Lipt o'er the ſkins of goats beſmear'd with oil. 

Thus Roman youth, deriv'd from ruin'd Troy, 

ſh rade Saturnian rhymes expreſs their joy: 

With on and laughter loud, their audience 
pleaſe, | | 

Deform'd with wizards, cut from barks of trees: 

In jolly hymns they praiſe the God of wine, 

Whoſe earthen images adorn the pine; 

lud there are hung on high, in honour of the 
vine: 

A madneſs ſo devout the vineyard fills, 

In hollow vallies and on rifing hills; 

On whate'er fide he turns his — face, 


And dances in the wind, thoſe fields are in his | 


grace. 
To Bacchus therefore let us tune our lays, | 
And in our mother tongue reſound his praiſe. 
Thin cakes in chargers, and a guilty goat, 
Dragg'd by, the horns, be to his altars brought; 
Whole offer'd entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazle broach. 
Todrels thy vines new labour is requir'd, 
Nor muſt the painful huſbandman be tir'd : 
For thrice, at leaſt, in compaſs of a year, * 
Tay vineyard muſt employ the ſturdy ſteer, 
Lo turn the glebe; beſides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the ſurface plain : 
D unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That ſuck the vital moiſture of the vine. 
Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 
And the year rolls within itſelf again. 
Lia in the loweſt months, when ſtorms have ſhed 
Inm vines the hairy honours of their head, 
dot then the drudging hind his labour ends, 
hut to the coming year his care extends: 
rn then the naked vine he perſecutes ; 
Ris 5 at once reforms and cuts. 
le firſt to dig the ground, be firſt to burn 
[he branches lopt, and firſt the props return 
Ito thy houſe, that bore the burden d vines; 
but laſt to reap the vintage of thy wines. 
Tvice in the year luxuriant leaves o'erſhade 
Th mbar vine; rough brambles twice in- 
vade ; 
rd labour both! commend the large exceſs 
0 ſpacious vineyards ; cultivate the leis. 
* „in woods the ſhrubs of prickly thorn, 
1 ows and reeds on banks of rivers born, 
-m to cut; for viveyards uſeful found, 
o lay thy vines, and fence thy fruitful prod. 
7 they thy tender trees at length are bound; 
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No drefling they require, and dread no wound; 


Content with ſmall endeavours till they ting? 
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When peaceful vines from praning-hooks are free, 

When huſbands have ſurvey'd the laſt degree, 

And utmoſt files of plants, and order'd every 
tree; | 

Ev'n when they ſing at eaſe in full content, 

Inſalting 0'er the toils they underwent ; 

Yet ſtill they find a future talk remain; 

To tnrn the ſoil, and break the clods again : 

And after all, their joys are unſincere, 

While falling rains on ripening grapes they fear, 

Quite oppoſite to theſe are olives found, 


No rakes nor harrows need, but fix'd below, 
Rejoice in open air, and unconcern'dly grow. 
The ſoil itſelf due nouriſhment ſupplies : 
Plough but the furrows, and the truits ariſe : 


Soft peace they figure, and ſweet plenty bring: 


Then olives plant, and hymns to Pallas ſing. 


Thus apple-trees, whoſe trunks are ſtrong to 
bear 
Their ſpreading boughs, exert themſelves in air ; 
Want no ſupply, but ſtand ſecure alone, 
Not truſting foreign forces, but their own ; 
Till with the ruddy freight the bending branches 
roan. 

TA, oe of nature, and each common buſh, 
Uncultivated thrive, and with red berries bluſh ; 
Vile ſhrubs are ſhorn for browſe : the towering 

height | 
Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. 
And ſhall we doubt (indulging eaſy ſloth) 
To ſow, to ſet, and to-reform their growth 2 
To leave the lofty plants; the lowly Kind 
Are for the ſhepherd or the ſheep deſign'd. 
Ev'n humble broom and ofiers have their uſe, 
And ſhade for ſheep, and food for flocks, produce; 
Hedges for corn, and honey for the bees: 
Beſides the pleaſing proſpect of the trees. 
How goody looks Cytorus, ever green 
With boxen groves ! with what delight are ſeen 
Narycian woods of pitch, whoſe gloomy ſhade 
Seems for retreat of heavenly Muſes made! 


* 


} But much more pleaſing are thoſe fields to ſee, 


That need not ploughs, nor human induſtry. 

Even old Caucaſean rocks with trees are ſpread, _ 

And wear green foreſts on their hilly head. 

Though bending from the blaſt of eaſtern ſtorms, 

Though ſhent their leaves, and ſhatter'd are their 
arms; | | 

Yet heaven their various plants for uſe defigns : 

For kouſes cedars, and for ſhipping pines. 

Cypreſs provides for ſpokes, and wheels of wains : 

And all for keels of ſhips that ſcour the watery 

lains, 

Willows in twigs are fruitful, elms in leaves; 

The war from fwbborn myrtle ſhafts receives: 

From cornels javelins ; and the tougher yew 

Receives the bending figure of a bow. 

Nor box, nor limes, without their uſe are made, 

Smooth grain'd, and proper for the turner*strade; 

Which curious hands may carve, and ſteel with 
eaſe invade. 

Light alder ſtems the Po's impetuous tide, 

And bees in hollow oaks their honey hide, 

Now balance, with theſe gifts the fumy joys 

Of wine, attended with eternal noiſe. 
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Wine urg'd to lawleſs luſt the Centaurs train, 

Through wine they quarrel'd, and through wine 
were lain. 

O happy, if he knew his happy ſtate ! | 
'Fhe ſwan, who, free from bufineſs and debate 
Receives his eaſy food from nature's hand, 
And juſt returns of cultivated land ! 

No palace, with a lofty gate, he wints; 
T*' admit the tides of early viſitants, 
With eager eyes devorring, as they paſs, 
The breathing figures of Corinthian braſs. 
No ſtatues threaten from high pedeſtals; 
No Perſian arras hides his homely walls, 
With antic veſts; which, through their ſhady fold, 
Betray the ſtreaks of ill-diſſembled gold. 
He boaſts no wool, whoſe native white is dy'd 
With purple poiſon: of Aſſyrian pride. 
of Araby defile, | 

ith foreign ſcents the ſweetneſs of his oil. 
But eaſy quit, a ſecure retreat. 
A. harmleſs life that knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 
And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, nndiſturb'd with noiſe, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys: 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flowery pride 
Of meads and ftreams that through the valley 

lide ; 

And ſhady groves that eaſy ſleep invite, 
And after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. 
Wild beaſts of nature in his woods abound ; 
And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 


Inur'd to hardſhip, and to homely fare, 


Nor venerable age is wanting there, 

In great examples to the youthful train: 
Nor are the gods ador'd with rites profane. 
From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. 

Ye ſacred Muſes, with whoſe beauty fir'd, 
My ſoul is raviſh'd, and my brain inſpir'd ; 
Whoſe prieſt I am, whoſe holy fillets wear, 
Would you your poet”s firſt petition hear ; 
Give me the ways of wandering ſtars to know: 
The depths of heaven above, and earth below. 
Teach me the various labours of the moon, 
And whence proceed th* eclipſes of the ſun. 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 
And in what dark receſs they ſhrink again. 


What ſhakes the ſolid earth, what cauſe delays 


The ſummer nights, and ſhortens winter days. 
But if my heavy blood reſtrain the flight 

Of my free ſoul, aſpiring to the height 

Of nature and unclouded fields of light ; 

My next deſire is, void of care and ſtrife, 

To lead a ſoft, ſecure, inglorious life. 

A country cottage near a cryſtal flood, 

A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 
Some god conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, 
Where bacchanals are ſung by Spartan maids, 
Or lift me high to Hemus' hilly crown; 


$ 


Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down: 
Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 


And cover my retreat from human race, 

Happy the man, who, ſtudying nature's laws, 
Through known effects can trace the fecret cauſe. 
His mind poſſefling in a quiet ſtate, 

Fearleſs of F ortune, and refign'd to Fate. 
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And happy too is he, who decks tle bowers 

Of ſylvans and adores the rural powers: 

Whoſe mind, unmov'd the bribes of courts can ſer: 

Their glittering baits and purple ſlavery. 

Nor * the people's praiſe, nor feats their 
0 


Nor T kindred tear the 
Will ſet up one, or pull another down. 
Without concern he hears, but hears from far, 
Of tumults and diſcents, and diſtant war: 
Nor with a fuperſtitious fear is aw'd, 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad, 
Nor envies ke the rich their heapy ſtore, 
Nor his ownpeacediſturbs, with pity for the poor, 
He feeds om fruits, which, of their own accord, 
The willing ground and laden trees afford, 
From his lov'd home no lucre him ean draw; 
The Senate's mad decrees he never ſaw ; 
Nor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law, | 
Some to the ſeas and ſome to camps reſort, 
And ſome with impudence invade the court. 
In foreign» countries others ſeek renown ; 
With wars and taxes athers waſte their own, 
And houſes burn, and houſchold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchaket 
| To loll on couches, rich with Cytron ſteds, 
And lay their guilty limbs on Tyrian beds, 
| This wretch in earth intombs his golden ore, 
Hovering and brooding on his bury'd ſtore. 
Some patriot fools to popular praiſe aſpire, 
Of public ſpeeches, which worſe fools admire. 
While from both benches, with redoubled ſounds 
Th' applauſe of lords and commoners abounds, 
Some through ambition, or through thirſt of gold, 
Have flain their brothers, or their country 5 
And leaving their ſweet homes, in exile run 
To lands that lie beneath another ſun. 
The peaſant, innocent of all theſe ills, 
| With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows a þ 
And the rount year with daily labour fills. 
And hence the country-markets are ſupply'd: 
Enough remains for houſehold charge befide; 
His wife and tender children to fuſtain, 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving trait. 
Nor ceaſe his labours, till the yellow field 
A full return of bearded harveſt yield; 
A crop ſo plenteous as the land to load, 
O'ercome the crowded barns, and lodge on rich 
| abroad. 
Thus every ſeveral ſeaſon is employ'd: 
Some ſpent in toil, and ſome in eaſe enjoy d. 
The yeaning ewes prevent the ſpringing year; 
The laded boughs their fruits in autumn beat: 


Tis then the vine her liquid harveſt yields, 
| Bak'd in the ſun-ſhine of aſcending fields. 


The winter comes, and then the falling maſt 
For greedy fwine provides a full repaſt. 
Then olives, ground in mills, their fatneſs boaſt, 
And winter fruits are mellow'd by the froſt. 
His cares are eas'd with intervals of bliſs ; 

His little children climbing for a kiſs, 
Welcome their father's late return at night; 
His faithful bed is crown'd with chaſte delight. 
His kine, with ſwelling udders, ready ſtand, 
And lowing for the pail, invite the milker's ban 
| His wanton kids, with budding horns prepar'd, 
| Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard: 
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Fimſelf in ruſtic pomp, on hol: 

To rural Powers a juſt oblation pays ; * 

And on the green his careleſs limbs diſplays, 

The hearth is in the midſt; the herdſmen round 

The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets 
crown' 

Kecalls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize; 

The groom his fellow groom at buts defies ; [ 

And bends his bows, and levels with his eyes. 

or tript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 

doch was the life the frugal Sabines led; 

$0 Remus and his brother god were bred : 

From whom th* auſtere Etrurian virtue roſe, 

And this rude life our homely fathers choſe. 


Old Rome from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, 
(The ſeat of empire, and the conquer'd earth ;) - 
Which now on ſeven high hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compaſs all the world contains. 
Ere Saturn's rebel ſon uſurp'd the ſkies, 
When beaſts were only ſlain for ſacrifice, 
While peaceful Crete enjoy'd her ancient lord, 
Ere ſounding hammers forg'd th' inhuman ſword : 
Ere hollow drums were beat, before the breath - 
Of brazen trumpets rung the peals of death; 
The good old god his hunger did aſſwage 
With roots — herbs, and gave the golden 
But, over-labour'd with ſo long a 
'Tis time to ſet at eaſe the 


age; 


courſe, 


—— 


n, THE ARGUMENT. 
hae: WY mis Book begins with the invocation of ſome rural Deities, and a compliment 
which Virgil directs himſelf to Mzcenas, and enters on his ſubject. He lays down rules for the 
breeding and management of horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
G deſcriptions of a chariot-race, of the battle of the bulls, of the force of love, and of the Scythian 
winter, In the latter part of the Book he relates the diſeaſes incident to cattle; and ends with the 
8 deſcription of a fatal murrian that formerly raged among the Alps. 
outs Ter gelle propitious Pales, T rehearſe ; 1, to the temple will conduct the crew ; 
f oo And ſing thy paſtures in no vulgar verſe. The ſacrifice and ſacrificers view ; 
ald: Amphryſian ſhepherd ; the Lyczan woods; From thence return, attended with my train, 
* Arcadia's flowery plains, and ple aſing floods. Where the proud theatres diſeloſe the ſcene: 
All other themes that careleſs minds invite, Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raiſe, ' 
Are worn with uſe, unworthy me to write. 
Is: Bufiris' altars, and the dire decrees plays. 
F Of hard Eureſtheus, every reader ſees: High o'er the 
4: Hylas the boy, Latona's erring iſle, The crowd ſhall Cæſar's Indian war behold ; 
* And Pelops' ivory moulder, and his toil The Nile ſhall flow beneath; and on the ſide 
: For fair Hippodame, with all the reſt \ His ſhatter'd ſhips'on brazen pillars ride, 
ROW Of Grecian tales, by poets are expreſt ; Next him, Niphates, with inverted urn, 
New ways I muſt attempt, my groveling name And dropping fage, ſhall his Armenia mourn 
To raiſe aloft, and wing my flight to fame. And Afian cities in our triumph borne. 
I, firſt of Romans, ſhall in triumph come 
anch From conquer'd Greece, and bring her trophies there; 
home : And, ſpurring from thefight, confeſs their fear. 
With foreign ſpoils adorn my native place; A double wreath fhall crown our Cæſar's brows, 
. And with Idume's palms my Mantua grace. | Two differing trophies, from two differing foes. 
ar? Of Parian ſtone a temple will 1 raiſe, Europe with Afric in his fame ſhall join; 
* Where the lo Mincius through the valley ſtrays: | But neither ſhore his conqueſt ſhall confine. 
| Where cooling ſtreams invite the flocks to drink : | The Parian marble, there, ſhall ſeem to move, 
| And reeds defend the winding water's brink. In breathing ſtatues, not unworthy Jove ; 
y Full in the midſt ſhall mighty Cæſar ſtand: Reſembling heroes, whoſe ethereal root 
Hold the chief honours ; and the dome command. | Is Jove himſelf, and Cæſar is the fruit, 
bal, Then I, conſpicuous in my Tyrian gown, Tros and his race the ſculptor ſhall employ ; 
. (Submitting to his godhead my renown) Aud he the 


A hundred courſers from the goal will drive; 
The rival chariots in the race ſhall ftrive. 

All Greece ſhall flock from far, my games to ſee; 
The whorlbat and the rapid race ſhall be 
Reſerv'd for Ceſar, and ordain'd by me. 

n now methinks the public ſhouts I hear; 
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Myſelf, with olive crown'd, the gifts will bear 3 


b 


"he paſſing pageants and the pomps appear, 


to Auguſtus? after 


goats, and dogs; and interweaves ſeveral pleaſant 


And ſhow the triumph which their ſhame diſ- 
te, in elephant and gold, 


With backward bows the Parthian ſhall be 


, who built the walls of Troy. 
Envy herſelf, at laſt grown pale and dumb, 
(By Czſar combated and overcome) 

Shall give her hands; and fear the curling ſnakes 
Of laſhing furies, and the burning lakes: 
The pains of famiſh'd Tantalus ſhall feel ; 
And Siſyphus that labours up the hill 
The — rock in vain; and eurſt Ixion's 


* 
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Mean time we muſt put ſue the Sylvan lands, 
(Th* abode of 'nymphs untouch'd by former 
bands; 


For ſuch, Mæcenas, are thy hard commands. 


Without thee nothing lofty can I ſing; 

Come then, and with thyſelf thy genius bring; 

With which inſpir'd, 1 brook no dull delay, 

Cytheron loudly calls me to my way; 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open, and purſue their 

| prey. 

High Epidaurus urges on my ſpeed, 

Fam'd for his hills and for his horſes breed : 

From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound : 

For echo hunts along and propagates the ſound. 
A time will come, when my maturer mule 

In Cæſar's wars, a nobler theme ſhall chooſe. 

And through more ages bear my ſovereign's praiſe, 


Than hath from Tithon paſt to Cæſar's days. 


The generous youth, who, ſtudious of the prize, 
The race of running courſers multiplies ; 
Or to the plough the ſturdy bullock breeds, 
May know that from the dam the worth of each 

proceeds. 

The mother cow muſt wear a lowering look, 
Sour-headed, ſtrongly neck'd to bear the yoke, 
Her double dew-lap from her chin deſcends : 


And at her thighs the ponderous burden ends. 


Long as her ſides and large, her limbs are great; 
Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. 
Her colour ſhining black, but fleck'd with white; 
She toſſes from the yoke : provokes the fight : 
She Tiſes in her gait, is free from fears, 

Aud in her face a bull's reſemblance bears: 

Her ample forehead with a ſtar is crown'd ; 

And with her length of tail ſhe ſweeps the ground, 
The bull's inſult at four ſhe may ſuſtain; 

But, after ten, from nuptial rites refrain, 


Six ſeaſons uſe; but then releaſe the cow, 


Unſit for love, and for the labouring plough. 

Now while their youth is fill'd with kindly fire, 
Submit thy females to the luſty fire ; 
Watch the quick motions of the friſking tail, 
Then ſerve their fury with the ruſhing male, { 
Indulging pleafure left the breed ſhould fail. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 
But, ah! the mighty bliſs is fugitive ! 


Diſcolour'd ſickneſs, anxious labour come. 
And age, and death's inexorable doom. 


Yearly thy herds in vigour will impair ; 


Recruit and mend them with thy yearly care: 


Still propagate, for ſtill they fall away, 

"Tis prudence to event th' entire decay. 
Like diligence require the courſer's race; 

In early choice, and for a longer ſpace. 

The colt, that for a ſtalion is deſign'd, 

By ſure preſages ſhows his generous kind, 

Or able body, ſound of limb and wind. -' 

Upright he walks on paſterns firm and ſtraight, 

His motions eaſy ; prancing in his gait. 

Ine firſt to lead the way, to tempt the flood; 

To paſs the bridge unknown, nor fear the tremb- 

ling wood. | 
Pauntlefs at empty noiſes; tofty-neck'd ; 
Sharp-headed, barrel-belly'd, broadly-back'd, 


Brawny his cheſt, and deep: his colour gray; 


For beauty dappled, or the brighteſt bay: 


Faint white aud dun will ſcarce the rearing = 
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The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and, trembling with delight, 


Shifts place, and paws; and hopes the promis 
fi 


ht, | 
On his right ſhoulder his thick main reclin'g, 
Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. 
His horny hoofs are jetty black and round, 
His chine is double; ſtarting with a bound, 
He turns the turf, and Thakes the ſolid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils flow: 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

Such was the ſteed in Grecian poets fam'd, 
Proud Cyllarus, by Spartan Pollux tam'd ; 

Such courſers bore to fight the god of Thrace; 

And ſuch, Achilles, was thy warlike race. 

In ſuch a ſhape, grim Saturn did reſtrain 

His heavenly limbs, and flow'd with ſuch a mane; 

When, half-ſurpris'd, and fearing to be ſeen, 

The letcher gallop'd from his jealous queen; 

Ran up the ridges of the rocks amain, 

And with ſhrill neighings fill'd the neighbouring 
plain. 

But worn with years when dire diſcaſes come, 
Then hide his not ignoble age at home: 

Iv peace t' enjoy his former palms and pains: 
Ard gratefully be kind to his remains. 

For when his blood no youthful ſpirits move, 
He languiſhes and labours in his love. 

And when the ſprightly ſeed ſhould ſwiftly come, 
Dribbling he drudges, and defrauds the womb, 
In vain he burns like haſty ſtubble fires; 

And in himſelf his former ſelf requires, 

His age and courage weigh : nor thoſe alone, 
But note his father's virtues and his own; 
Obſerve, if he diſdains to yield the prize; 

Of loſs impatient, proud of victories, 

Haſt thou beheld, when from the goal they ſtart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Ruſh to the race; and panting, ſcarcely bear 
Th' extremes of fev'riſh hope, and chilling fear; 
Stoop to the reigns, and laſh with all their force; 
The flying chariot kindles in the courſe: 

And now a-low, and now aloft they fly, 

As borne through air, and ſeem to touch the ſky. 
No ſtop, no ſtay, but clouds of ſand ariſe, 
Spurn'd and caſt backward on the follower'seyes. 
The hindmoſt blows the foam upon the firſt ; 
Such is the love of praiſe, an honourable thirſt, 

Bold Ericthonius was the firſt, who join d 

Four horſes for the rapid race defign'd ; 

And o'er the duſty wheels preſiding fate; 

The Lapithæ to chariots, add the ſtate 

Of bits and bridles; taught the ſteed to bound; 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy round. 
To ſtop, to fly, the rules of war to know: 

1” obey the rider, and to dare the foe. 

To chooſe a youthful ſteed, with courage fr d; 
To breed him, break him, back him, are requir'd 
Experienc'd maſters, and in ſundry ways: 
Their labours equal, and alike their praile. 
But once again the batter'd horſe beware, 

The weak old ſtallion will deceive thy care. 
Though famous in his youth for force and 
Or was of Argos or Epirian breed, [ſpeed 


Or did from Neptune's race, or from himlel! 
as TOTS 
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elf 
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Theſe things premis'd, when now the nuptial 
Approaches for the ſtately ſteed to climb; time 
With food enable him to make his court ; 

Diftend his chine, and pamper him for ſport. 
Feed him with herbs, whatever thou canſt find, 
ol generous warmth, and of ſalacious kind. 
Then water him, and (drinking what he can) 
Encourage him to thirſt again, with bran, 
lnſtructed thus, produce him to the fair: 

And join in wedlock to the longing mare. 

For, if the fire be faint, or aut of caſe, 

He will be copied in his famiſh'd race: 

And fink beneath the pleaſing taſk aſſign'd: 
For all's too little for the craving kind.) 

As for the females, with induſtrious care 
Take down their mettle, keep them lean and bare; 
When conſcious of their paſt delight, and keen 
To take the leap, and prove the ſport again; 

With ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their tood ; 

And, when athirſt, reſtrain them from the flood; 
Their bodies harraſs, fink them when they run; 
And fry their melting marrow in the ſun, 

Starre them, when barns beneath their burden 


oan ; 
And — chaff by weſtern winds is blown; 
For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling womb 
Should ſcant the paſſage, and confine the room. 
Left the fat furrows ſhould the ſenſe deſtroy 
Of genial luſt, and dull the ſeat of joy. 
But let them ſuck the ſeed with greedy force, 
And cloſe involve the vigour of the horſe. 
The male has done; thy care muſt now pro- 
ceed 
To teeming females, and the promis'd breed. | 
Firſt let them run at large, and never know 
The taming yoke, or draw the crooked plough, 
Let them not leap the ditch, or ſwim the flood, 
Or lumber o'er the meads or crols the wood : 
But range the foreſt, by the filver fide 
Of ſome cool ſtream, where nature ſhall provide . 
Green graſs, and fattening clover for their fare, 
And moſſy caverns for their noon-tide late: 
With rocks above to ſhield the ſharp nocturnal 
air, . | 
About th' Alburnian es, with holly green, 
Of winged inſects mighty ſwarms are ſeen : 
This flying plague (to mark its quality) 
Oeſtros the Grecians call: Aſylus, we: 
A —_— buzzing breeze; their ſtings draw 
blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Seiz d with unuſual pains, they loudly cry; 
Tanagrus haſtens thence, and leaves his channel 
This curſe the jealous Juno did invent, {dry. 
And firſt employ'd for Io's puniſhment. 
To ſhun this ill, the cunning leach ordains - 
ln ſurawer's ſultry heats (for then it reigns) 
To feed the females, ere the ſun ariſe, 
Orlate at night, when ſtars adorn the ſkies. 
When ſhe has calv'd,; then ſet the dam afide; , 
Ard for the tender progeny provide. 
Diſtinguiſh all betimes, with branding fire ; 
To note the tribe, the lineage, and the fire. 
Whom to reſerve for huſband of the herd, 
Or who ſhall be to ſacrifice prefer:'d ; 
Or whom thou ſhalt to turn thy glebe allow; 
To ſmooth the furrows, and ſuſtain the plough : 


ö 
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The reſt, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May run in paſtures, and at pleaſure feed, 


| The calf, by nature and by genius made 


To turn the glebe, breed to the rural trade; 

Set him betimes to ſchool, and let him be 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry : 

While yet bis youth is flexible and green, 

Nor bad examples of the world has ſeen. 

Early begin the ſtubborn child to break ; 

For his ſoft neck a ſupple collar make 

Of bending ofiers; and (with time and care 
Inur'd that eaſy ſervitude to bear) - 
Thy flattering method on the youth purſue : 
Toin'd with his ſchool-fellows by two and two, 
Perſuade them firſt to lead an empty wheel, 
That ſcarce the duſt can raiſe, or they can feel : 
In length of time produce the labouring yoke 
And ſhivmg ſhares, that make the furrow ſmoke. 
Exe the licentious youth be thus reſtrain'd, 

Or moral precepts on their minds have gain'd ; 
Their wanton appetites not only feed 

With delicates of leaves, and marſhy weed, 
But with thy fickle reap the rankeſt land : 
And miniſter the blade with bounteous hand. 
Nor be with harmful parſimony won 

To follow what our homely fires have done ; 
Who fill'd the pail with beeſtings of the cow: 
But all her udder to the calf allow, 

If to the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, 
Or for the prize in chariots to contend ; 
Near Piſa's flood the rapid wheels to guide, 
Or in Olympian groves aloft to ride, 
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The generous labours of the courſer, firſt 


Muſt be with ſight of arms and ſound of trumpets 
nurs'd : 

Inur'd the groaning axle - tree to hear; 

And let him claſhing whips in tables hear. 

Sooth him with praiſe, and make him underſtand 

The loud applauſes of his maſter's hand: 


This from his weaning let him well be taught; 


And then betimes in a ſoſt ſnaffle wrought : 

Before his tender joints with nerves are knit; 

Untry'd in arms, and trembling at the bit, 

But when to four full ſprings his years advance, 

Teach him to run the round, with pride to prance ; 

And (rightly manag'd) _ time to beat; | 

To turn, to bound in meature, and curvet. 

Let him, to this, with eaſy pains be brought: 

And ſeem to labour, when be labours not. 

Thus, form'd for ſpeed, he challenges the wind; 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind: 

He ſcours along the field, with looſen'd reins ; 

And treads ſo light, he ſcarcely prints the plains. 

Like Boreas in his race, when ruſhing forth, 

He ſweeps the ikies, and clears the x Aor north: 

The waving harveſt bends beneath his blaſt; 

The foreſt ſhakes, the groves their honours caſt ; 

He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 

Purſues the foaming ſurges to the ſhore. 

Thus o'er th* Elean plains, thy well-breath'd hotſe 

Impels the flying car, and wins the coarſe. a 

Or, bred to Belgian waggons, leads the way; 

Untir'd at night, and cheerful all the day. | 
When once he's broken, feed him full and high : 

Indulge his growth, and his gaunt fides ſupply. 

Before his training, keep him poor and low ; 

For his ſtout ſtomach with his food will grow; 

A a i | 
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The pamper'd colt will difcipline diſdain, 
Impatient of the laſh, and reſtiff to the rein. 
Mouldſt thou their courage and their ſtrength 
improve, | 
Too ſoon they muſt not feel the ſtings of love. 
Whether the bull or courſer be thy care, | 
Let him not leap the cow, or mount the mare. 
The youthful bull muſt wander in the wood; 
Behind the mountain, or beyond the flood : ' 


Or, in the ſtall at home his fodder find; 


Far from the charms of that alluring kind. 

With two fair eyes his miſtreſs burns his breaſt ; 
He looks, and languiſhes, and leaves his reſt ;. ' 
Forfakes his food aud pining for the laſs, 

Is joyleſs ” the grove, and ſpurns the growing 


The ſoft ſeducer, with enticing looks, 
The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. 
A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred, 
'The itooping warriors, aiming head to head, 
Engage their claſhing horns; with dreadful found 
The foreſt rattles, and the rocks rebound.” ; 
They fence, they puſh, and puſhing loudly roar ; 
Their dewlaps and their ſides are bath'd in gore. 
Nor when the war is over, is it peace; 
Nor will the vanquiſh'd bull his claim releaſe ; 
But, feeding in his breaſt his ancient fires, 
And curſing fate, from his proud foe retires. 
Driven from his native land, to foreign grounds, 
He with 2 generous rage reſents his wounds; 
His ignominious flight, the victor's boaſt, 
And more than both, the loves, which unreveng'd 
ke lot; was we 1% 6, * . | 
Olten he turns his eyes, and with a-groan, 
Surveys the pleaſing kingdom once his own. 
And therefore to repair his ſtrEngth he tries: 
Hardening his limbs with painful exerciſe, { 
And rough upon the flinty rock he lies. 
On prickly leaves and on ſharp herbs he feeds, 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds. b 
His horns, yet fore, he tries againſt a tree: 
And meditates his-abfent ene. 
He ſnuffs the wind, his heels the ſand excite, ? 
But, when he ſtands collected in his might, 
He roars, and promiſes a more ſucceſsful fight.” J 
Then, to redeem his honour at a bl. 
He moves his camp, to meet his careleſs foe. 
Not with more madneſs, rolling from afar, 
The ſpumy waves proclaim the watery war, 
Ang, moynting upwards with a mighty roar; 
March onwards, and inlult the rocky ſhore. 
They mate the middle region with their height; 
And fall no leſs than with a mountain's weight; 


The waters boil, and belching from below + -- 


Black ſands, as from a'forceful engine throw. 
© Thus every creature, and of every kind, 
The ſecret joys of ſweet coition find : - - 
ot only man's imperial race, but they 
That wing the liquid air, or ſwim the ſea, 
Or haunt the'defert, ruſh into the flame; 
For love is lord of all, and is in all the ſame. 
Tis with chis rage, the mother lion ſtung, 
ours 0'er the plain, regardleſs of her young : 


- Demanding rites of love; ſhe ſternly ſtalks; 


And hunts her lover in his lonely walks. 
"Tis then the ſhapeleſß bear his den ſorſakes. 
La weeds and fields a wild dedruction makes. 


| 
| The ſleepy leacher ſhuts his little eyes; 
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Boars whet their tuſks, to battle tigers moye; 
Enrag'd with hunger, more enrag'd with love, 
Then woe to him, that in the defert land 
Of Libya travels, o'er the burning ſand. 

The ftallion fnuffs the well-known ſcent afar, 
And ſnorts and trembles for the diſtant mare; 
Nor bits nor bridles can his rage reſtrain ; 
And rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain: 

He makes his way o'er mountains, and contemng 
Unruly torrents and unforded ſtreams. 
The briſtled boar, who feels the pleaſing wound 
New grinds his arming tuſks, and digs the ground. 


About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles rife ; 
He rubs his ſides againſt a tree; prepares 
And hardens both his ſhoulders for the wars. 
What did the youth, when love's unerring dart 
Transfix'd his liver, and inflam'd his heart? 
Alone, by night, his watery way he took; 
About him, and above, the billows broke; 
The fluices of the ſky were open ſpread, 

And relling thunder rattled o'er his head. 
The raping tempeſt call'd him back in vain, 
And every boding omen of the main- 

Nar could his kindred, nor the kindly force 
Of weeping parents, change his fatal courſe. 
No, not the dying maid, who muſt deplore 
His floating carcaſe on the Seſtian ſhore, 

I paſs the wars that ſpotted linxes make 
With their fierce rivals, for the females” ſake : 
The howling wolves, the maſtiffs amurous rage; 
When ev'n the fearful ſtag dares for his kind er- 


But, far above the reſt, the furious mare, |gage, 


Barr'd from the male, is frantic with deipair. 
For when her pouting vent declares her pain, 
She tears the harneſs, and ſhe rends the rem; 
For this (when Venus gave them rage aud 
power), Wand | 
| Their maſters' mangled members they devour; 
Of love defrauded in their longing hour. 
For love they force through thickets of the wood, 
They climb the ſteepy hills, and ſtem the flood. 
When at the ſpring's approach their marrow 
burns 
(For with the ſpring their genial warmth returns), 
The mares to cliffs of rugged rocks repait, 
And'with wide noſtrils ſnuff the weſtern air : 
When (wondrous to relate) the parent wind, 
Without the ſtallion, propagates the kind, 
Then, 4 with amorous rage, they take the 
Wakes "> Ferry tg 
Thro? — and mount the hills unequal height; 
Nor to the north, nor to the riſing ſun, 
Nor ſouthward to the rainy regions run; 
But boring to the weſt, and hovering there, 
With gaping months, they draw prolific air: 
With which impregnate, from their groins they 
A ſlimy juice, by falſe conception bred. [ ſed 
The ſhepherd knows it well ; and calls by name 
Higpomanes, to note the mother's flame. 
This, gathered in the planetary hour, 
With noxious weeds; and ſpell'd with words ct 
Dire ſtepdames in the magic bowl infuſe; [powe!, 
And mix, for deadly draughts, the poiſonous juice. 
But time is loſt, which never will renew, 
While we too far the pleaſing path purſue; 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. \ 
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t this ſuffice for hende: our following care 
Shall woolly flocks and ſhaggy goats declare. 
Nor can I doubt what oil I muſt beſtow, 
To raiſe my ſubject from a ground ſo low: 
And the mean matter which my theme affords, 
T embelliſh with magnificence of words. 
jut the commanding Muſe my ID : 
Which o'er the dubious cliff ſecurely ri 
and pleas'd I am, no beaten road to take: 
But firſt the way to new diſcoveries make. 

Now, ſacred Pales, in a lofty ftrain 
ling the rural honours of thy reign. 
Fir, with aſſiduons care, from winter keep 
Well fodder'd in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheep : 
Then ſprezd with ſtraw, the bedding of thy fold; 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. 
That free from gouts thou may'ſt preſerve thy 


care, . : 
And clear from ſcabs, produc'd by freezing air. 
Next let thy goats offic ĩouſſy be nurs d: 
And led to living ſtreams, to quench their thirſt, 
Feed them with winter-browte, and for their late 
A cote that opens to the ſouth prepare: 
Where, baſking in the ſunſhine, they may lie, 
And the ſhort remnants of his heat enjoy. 
This during winter's driſiy reign be done: 
Till the new ram receives th' exalted jun: 
For hairy goats of equal profit are 
With woolly ſheep, and aik an equal care. 
Tis true, the fleece, when drunk with Tyrian 

uice 
kiearl ſold : but not for needful uſe: 
For the ſalacious goat increaſes more ; 
And twice as largely yields her milky ſtore. 
The ſtill· diſtended udders never fail; 
But, when they ſeern exhauſted, ſwell the pail. 
Mean time the paitor ſhears their hoary beards; 
nd eaſes of their hair, the loaden herds. * 
Their camelots, warm in tents, the ſoldier hold ; 
And ſhield the ſhivering mariner from cold. 

On ſhrubs they browſe, and on the bleaky top 
Of cugged hills. the thorny bramble crop. 
Attended with tbeir bleating kids they come 
At night unaſs'd, and mindful of their home; 
And tcarce their ſwelling bags the threſhold 

overcome. 
do much the more thy diligence beſtow 
In depth of winter to defend the ſnow : 
Iy how much lefs the tender helpleſs kind, 
For their own ills, can fit proviſion find. 
Then miniſter the browſe, with byunteous hand ; 
And open let thy ſtacks all winter ſtand. 
But when the weſtern winds with vital power 
Call forth the tender graſs, and budding flower; 
Then, at the laſt, produce in open air 
both flocks, and ſend them to their ſummer fare. 
Belore the ſun, while Heſperus appears; 
Firſt let them ſip from herbs the pearly tears 
Of morting des; and after break Meir faſt 
On green-iward ground (a cool and grateful taſte): 
But when the day's fourth hour has drawn the 


dews, ' 
And the ſun's ſultry heat their thirſt renews; 
When creaking graſhoppers on ſhrubs complain, 
Then lead them to their watering-troughs again. 
In ſummer's heat ſome bending valley find, 


Red from the ſan, but open to the wing : 


| 


: 


Or ſeek ſome ancient oak, whoſe arms extend 

In ample breadth thy cattle to defend: 

Or ſolitary grove, or gloomy glade, 

To ſhield them with its venerable ſhade. 

Once more to watering lead ; and feed again 

When the low ſun is — the main. 

When rifing Cynthia ſheds her ſilver dews, 

And the cool evening-breeze the meadsrenews 2 

When linnets fill the woods with tuneful ſound, 

And hollow ſhores the halcyon's voice rebound. 

Why ſhould my Muſe enlarge on Libyan ſwains ; 

Their ſcatter'd cottages, and ample plains ? 

Where oft the flocks without a leader firayz 

Or through continued deſarts take their way 1 

And, feeding, add the length of night to day. 

Whole months they wander, grazing as they go; 

Nor folds, nor hoſpitable harbour know; 

Such an extent of plains, fo vaſt a ſpace 

Of wilds nnknown, and of untaſted graſs, 

Allures their eyes: the ſhepherd laſt appears, 

And with him all his patrimony bears: * 

His houſe and houſehold gods ! his trade of war, 

His bow and quiver ; and his truſty cur. 

Thus, under heavy arms, the youth of Rome 

Their long, laborious marches overcome: 

Cheerly their tedious travels undergo ; 

And pitch their ſudden camp before the foe. 
Not ſo the Scythian ſhepherd tends his fold g 

Nor he who bears in Thrace the bitter cold: 

Nor he who treads the bleak Meotian ſtrand; 

Or where proud Iſter rolls his yellow ſand. 

Early they ſtall their flocks and herds ; for there 

No graſs the fields, no leaves the forefts wear: 

The frozen earth lies buried there below -— 

A hilly heap, ſeven cubits deep in ſnow - 

And all the Weft allies of ſtormy Boreas blow. 
The fun from tar peeps with a fickly face ; 

Too weak the clouds and mighty fogs to chaſe 

When up the ſkies he thoots his roſy head, 

Or in the rudy ocean ſeeks his bed. 

Swift rivers are with ſudden ice conſtrain'd ; 

And ſtudded wheels are on its back ſuſtain'd. 

An hoſtry now for waggons, which before 

Tall ſhips of burden on its boſom bore. 

The brazen cauldrons with the froſt are flaw'd ; 

The garment, ſtiff with ice, at hearths is thaw'd; 

With axes firſt they cleave the wine, and thence 

By weight, the ſolid portions they diſpenſe. 

From locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard, 

Long _—_ depend, and crackling ſounds are 

eard, 

Mean time perpetual fleet, and driving ſnow, 

Obſcure the ſkies, and hang on hertls below. 

The ſtarving cattle periſh in their ſtalls, 

Huge oxen ſtand enclos'd in wintery walls 

Of ſnow congeafd ; whole herds are bury'd there 

Of mighty ſtags, and fcarce their horns appear. 

The dextrous huntſman wounds not theſe afar, 

With ſhafts or darts, or makes a diſtant war 

With dogs, or pitches toils to ſtop their flight: 

But cloſe engages in unequal fight. 

Ard while they ſtrive in vain to make their way 

Through hills of ſnow, and pitifully bray ; 

Aſſaults with dint of (word, or pointed ſpears: , 

And home ward, on his back, the joyful burden 

The men to ſubterrancan caves retire; [be 


gecurs from cold, aud crowd the cheerful fre 4 © 


With trunks of elms aud oaks the hearth they 
load, 

Nor tempt th' inclemency of heaven abroad. 
Their jovial nights in frolics and in play 
They paſs, to drive the tedious hours away. 
And their cold ſtomachs with crown'd goblets 
Of windy cyder, and of barmy beer. {cheer 
Such are the cold Riphean race; and ſuch 
Tune ſavage Scythian, and unwarlike Dutch. 
Where ſkins of beaſts the rude barbarians wear, 
The ſpoils of foxes, and the furry bear. . 

Is wool thy care? Let not thy cattle go 
Where buſhes are, where-burs and thiftles grow; 
Nor in teo rank a paſture let them feed: 


Then of the pureſt white ſelect thy breed. ö 


Ev'n though a ſnowy ram thou ſhalt behold, 
Prefer him not in haſte for huſband to thy fold. 
But ſearch his mouth; and if a ſwarthy tongue 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reject him, leſt he darken all the flock ; 
And ſubſtitute another from thy ſtock. 
Twas thus with fleeces milky white (if we 
May truſt report), Pan god of Arcady « 
Did bribe thee, Cynthia ; nor didſt thou diſdain, 
When call'd in woody ſhades, to cure a lover's 
ain. | 
If milk be thy defign ; with plenteous hand 
Bring clover-graſs; and from the marſhy land 
Salt herbage for the foddering- rack provide 
To fill their bags, and ſwell the milky tide : 
Theſe raiſe their thirſt, and to the taſte reſtore 
The ſ{avour of the ſalt, on which they fed before. 
Some, when the kids their dams too deeply 
drain, 
With gags and muzzles their ſoft mouths reſtrain, 
Their morning milk, the peaſants preſs at night: 
Their evening meal before the riſing light 
Jo market bear; or iparingly they ſteep 
With ſeaſoning ſalt, and ſtor'd, for winter keep. 

Nor laſt, forget thy faithful dogs; but ſeed 
With fattening whey the maſtiff's generous breed; 
a Spartan race ; who, for the fold's relief, 

ill proſecute with cries the nightly thief ; 
Repulſe the prouling wolf, and hold at bay 
The mountain robbers, ruſhing to the prey, 

With cries of hounds, thou may'ſt purſue the fear 
Of flying hares, and chaſe the fallow deer; 

Rouſe from their deſert dens the briſtled rage 

Of bears, and beamy ſtags in toils engage. 

With ſmoke of burning cedar ſcent thy walls, 
And fume with ſtinking galbanum thy ſtalls : 
With that rank odour from thy dwelling-place 
To drive the viper's brood, and all the venom'd 
For often under ftalls unmov'd they lie, [race. 
Obſcure in ſhades, and ſhunning heaven's broad 
And ſnakes, fainiliar to the kea#h ſucceed, [cye. 


Diſcloſe their eggs, and near the chimney breed. 


Whether to rooty houſes they repair, . 


Or ſun themſelves abroad in open air, 


In all abodes of peſtilential kind 

To ſheep and oxen, and the painful hind. 

Take, ſhepherd, take, a plant of tabhorn oak ; 

And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke : 

Or with hard ſtones, demoliſh from afar 

His haughty creſt, the ſcat of all the war; 

Invade his hiſſing throat, and winding ſpires; 

Till, retch'd in length, th' unfolded foe retires, 
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He drags his tail, and for his head provides: - 

And in ſome ſecret crany ſlowly glides; 

But leaves expos'd to blows, his back and bat. 
ter'd ſides. 

In fair Calabria's woods a ſnake is bred, 
With curling creft, and with advancing bead: 
Waving he rolls, and makes a winding track; 
His belly ſpotted, burniſh'd is his back: 

While ſprings are broken, while the ſouthern air 
And dropping heavens the moiſten'd earth repair, 
He lives on ſtanding lakes and trembling bogs, 

He fills his maw with fiſh, or with loquacigu 


frogs. © _ 
But when, in muddy pools, the water ſinks; 
And the chapp'd earth is furrow'd o'er with 
chinks; 


He leaves the fens, and leaps upon the ground; 


And hiſſing, rolls his glaring eyes around. 

With thirſt inflam'd, impatient of the heats, 

He rages in the fields, and wide deſtruclion 
threats. 

O let not ſleep my clofing eyes invade 

In open plains, or in the tecret ſhade, 

When he, renew'd in all the ſpeckled pride 

Of pompous youth, has caſt his flough aſide, 


Erect, and brandiſhing his forky tongue, 
Leaving his neſt, and his imperfe& young; 
And thoughtleſs of his eggs, forgets to rear 
The hopes of poiſon, for the following year. 
The cauſes and the ſigns ſhall next be told, 
Of every ſickneſs that infects the fold. 
A ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick, 
When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick; 
Or ſearching froſts have eaten through the ſkin; 
Or burning icicles are lodg'd within: 
Or when the fleece is ſhorn, if ſweat remains 
Unwaſh'd, and ſoaks into their empty veins: 
When their defenceleſs limbs the brambles tear; 
Short of their wool, and naked from the ſheer. , 
Good ſhepherds, after ſheering, drench their 
ſheep, [leap) 
And their flock's father (forc'd from high to 
Swims down the ſtream, and plunges inthe deep. 
They oint their naked limbs with mother'd oil; 
Or from the founts where living ſulphurs bot], 
They mix a medicine to foment their limbs; 
With ſcum that on the molten filver ſwims, 
Fat pitch, and black bitumen, add to theſe 
eſides the waxen labour of the bees: 
And hellebore, and ſquills deep rooted in the 
ſeas, | 


And in his ſummer livery rolls along, | 


Receipts abound, but, ſearching all thy ftore, 


The beſt is ſtill at hand---to lance the fore, 

And cut the head, for till the core be found, 

The ſecret vice is fed, and gathers ground: 

While, making fruitleſs moan, the ſuepherd 
ſtands, | ; 

And, when the lancing knife requires his hands, 

Vain help, with idle prayers, from heaven de- 
mands, 

Deep in their bones when fevers fix their ſeat, | 

And rack their limbs, and lick the vital heat; 

The ready cure to chol the raging pain, 

Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein. 

This remedy the-Scythian ſhepherds found : 


Th' intitbitants of Thracia's hilly ground, 
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The Gelonsuſe it, when for drink and food 
They mix their eruddled milk with horſes blood. 
But, when thou ſece'ſt a lingle ſheep remain 
In ſuades aloof, or crouch'd upan the plain; 
Or litleſsly to crop the tender graſs; 
0+ late to lag behind, with truant pace; 
kevenge the crime, and take the traitor's head, 
fre in the faultleſs flock the dire contagion ſpread. 
On winter ſeas we fewer ſtorms behold, 
Than foul diſeaſes that infect the fold. 
Nor do thoſe ills on fingle bodies prey ; 
Bt oftener bring the nation to decay; [away. 
4nd ſweep the preſent ſtock and future hope 
A dire example of this truth appears : 
When, after ſuch a length of rolling years, 
We ſee the naked Alps, and thin remains 
0f ſcatter*d cots, and yet unpeopled plains: 
Once fill'd with grazing flogks, the ſhepherd's 
happy reigns. 
Here from the vicious air, and ſickly ſkies, 
Aplague did on the dumb creation riſe: 
During th' autumnal heats th' infection grew, 
Tame cattle, and the beaſts of nature New. 
Poiſoning the ſtanding lakes, and pools impure : | 
Nor was the foodtul graſs in fields ſecure, a 
Strange death! For when the thirſty fire had drunk 
Their vital blood, and the dry nerves were ſhrunk ; 
When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, even 
then . 
A wateriſh humour ſwell'd and ooz'd again; 
Converting into bane the kindly juice, 
Ordain'd by nature for a better uſe. 
The victim ox, that was for altars preſt, 
Trim'd with white ribbons, and with garlands 
dreſt, 
Sunk of himſelf, without the gods command: 
Preventing the flow ſacrificer's hand. 
Or, by the holy butcher if he fell, 
Ti! inſpected entrails could no fates foretel : 
Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames ariſe ; 
But clouds of ſmouldering ſmoke forbade the ſa- 
crifice, 
Scarcely the knife was redden'd with his gore, 
Or the black poiſon ſtain'd the ſandy floor. 
The thriven calves in meads their food forſake, 
Aud render their ſweet ſouls before the plenteous 
rack. 
The fawning dog runs mad, the weaſing ſwine 
coughs is chok'd, and labours from the 
The viRtor horſe, forgetful of his food, [chine: 
The palm renounces, and abhors the flood. 
He paws the ground, and, on his hanging ears, 
A doubttul ſweat in clammy drops appears t 
Parch'd is his hide, and rugged are his hairs. 
Such are the ſymptoms of the young diſeaſe ; 
But in time's proceſs, when his pains increaſe, 
He rolls his mournful eyes, he deeply groans 
With patient ſobbing, and with manly moans. 
He heaves for breath; which from his lungs ſup- 


ply'd, 
And fetch'd from far, diſtends his labouring fide. 
Io his rough palate, his dry tongue ſucceeds, 
And roapy gore he from his noſtrils bleeds. 
Adrench of wine has with ſucceſs been us'd ; 
And through a horn the generous juice infus'd: 
Which timely taken op'd his cloſing jaws ; 
Gut, if too late, the patient's death did cauſe, 
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For the too vigorous doſe too freely wrought ; 
And added fury to the ſtrength it brought. 
Recruited into rage, he grinds his teeth 

In his own fleſh, and feeds approaching death. 
Ye gods, to better fate good men _— 
Aud turn that impions error on our foes ! 

The ſteer, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
(Studious of tillage, and the crooked plough) 
Falls down and dies; and dying ſpews a flood 
Of amy madneſs, mix'd with clotted blood. 
The clown, who, curfing Providence, repines, 
His mourntul fellow from the team disjoins : 
With many a groan forſakes his fruitleſs care, 
And in th' unſiniſh'd furrow leaves the ſhare. 


The pining ſteer no ſhades of lofty woods, 


Nor flowery meads, can eaſe ; nor cryſtal floods 
Roll'd from the rock: his flabby flanks decreaſe z 
His eyes are ſettled in a ſtupid peace, 

His bulk too weighty for his thighs is grown; 
And his unwieldy neck hangs drooping down. 
Now what avails bis well-deſerving toil, 

To turn the glebe, or ſmooth the rugged ſoil ! 
And yet he never ſupp'd in ſolemn ſtate, 

Nor undigeſted feaſts did urge his fate; 

Nor day to night luxuriouſly did join; 

Nor ſurfeited on rich Campanian wine. 

Simple his beverage, homely was his food; 

The wholeſome herbage, and the running flood. 
No dreadful dreams awak'd him with aftright; 
His pains by day ſecur'd his reſt by night. 

"Twas then that buffaloes, ill- pair'd, were ſeen 
To draw tbe car of Jove's imperial queen, 
For want of oxen; and the labouring ſwain 
Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain: 
And cover'd with his hand the ſhallow ſeed 

again. | 
He yokes himſelf, and up the hilly height, 
With his own ſhouldersdrawsthe waggon's weight, 

The nightly wolf, that round th* enclolure 

proud | 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold: 
Tam'd with a ſharper pain, the fearful doe 
Ard flying ſtag, amidſt the greyhounds go: | 
And round the dwellings roam of man, their 
fiercer foe. 
The ſcaly nations of the ſea profound, 
Like ſhipwreck'd carcaſes are driven aground 2 | 
And mighty Phocz, never ſeen before 
In ſhallow ſtreams, are ſtranded on the ſhore, 
The viper dead within her hole is found ; 
Defenceleſs was the ſhelter of the ground. 
The water-ſnake, whom fiſh and paddocks fed, 
With ſtaring ſcales lies poiſon'd in his bed: 
To birds their native heavens contagious prove, 
From clouds they fall, and leave their ſouls a- 
bove. | 

Beſides, to change their paſture 'tis in vain 
Or truſt to phyſic; phyfic is their bane. 

The learned leaches in deſpair depart : 
And ſhake their heads, deſponding of their art. 
Tiſiphone, let looſe from under ground, 


Majeſtically pale, now treads the round; 


Before her drives diſeaſes and affright ; 

And every moment riſes to the ſight : | 
Aſpiring to the ſkies, encroaching on the light. 
The rivers and their banks, and hills around, 


With lowings, and with dying bleats reſound, - 
. * 


— 


| At length, 


Embattled ſquadrons and adventurous 


Edg'd round with moſs, and tufts of matted graſs: 


* 


ſhe ſtrikes an univerſal blow ; 

To death at once whole herds of cattle go: 
Sheep, oxen, horſes fall ; and, heap'd on high, 
The differing ſpecies in confuſion lie. f 
Till, warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found, 
To lodge their loathſome carrion under ground, 
For, uſeleſs to the currier were their hills: 

Nor could their tainted fleſh with ocean tides 

Be freed from filth : nor could Vulcanian flame 
The ſtench aboliſh, or * tame. 
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Nor fafely could they ſhear their fleecy tors 
(Made drunk with poiſonous juice, and Riff with 


ore) ; 

Or touch the web: but if the veſt they wear 
Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 
And flaming carbuncles and noiſome ſwear, , 
And clammy dews, that loathſome lice deget: 
Till the flow creeping evil eats his way, 
Conſutnes the parching limbs, and mae the lie 

his prey. 


BO O E uV. 


THE ARGUMENT. en 


Virgil 


has taken care to raiſe the ſubject of the Georgie: In the firſt he has only dead matter oy 


which to work. In the ſecond he juſt ſteps on the world of life, and deſcribes that degree of it 
| which is to be found in ve zetables. In the third he advances to animals: and in the laſt fingles out 
the bee, which may be reckoned the moſt ſagacious of them, for his ſubject. 
Tn this Georgic he ſhows us what ſtation is moſt proper for the bees, and when they begin to gather 
honey : how to call them home when they ſwarm ; and how to part them when they are en 
in battle. From hence he takes occafion to diſcover their different kind ; and, after an —_ 
relates their prudent and politic adminiſtration of affairs, and the ſeveral diſeaſes that often rage 
In their hives, with the proper ſymptoms and remedies of each diſeaſe. In the laſt place he lays, 
down a method of repairing their kind, ſuppoſing their whole breed loſt, and gives at large the 


of its invention. 


Tar ifts of heaven my following ſon hes, 
Find rooted and ambrofial dews. 325 | 
Mecenas, read this other part, that _ by 


A mighty pomp, though made of little things. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners I diſcloſe, 
And how they war, and whence the people roſe ; 
Slight is the ſubject, but the praiſe not ſmall, 
If heaven aſſiſt, and Phoebus hear my call. 


— 


Firſt, for thy bees a quiet ſtation find, 
And lodge them under covert of the wind : 
For _ when homeward they return, will 

rive 

The loaded carriers from their evening hive. 
Far from the cows and goats inſulting crew, 
That trample down the flowers, and bruſh the 

dew : 
The painted lizard, and the birds of prey, 
Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. 
The titmouſe, and the pecker's hungry brood, 
And Progne, with her boſom ſtain'd in blood: 
'Thefe rob the trading citizens, and bear 
The trembling captives through the liquid air; | 
And for their callow young a cruel feaſt pre- | 


| pare. 
But near a living ſtream their manſion place, 


And plant (the wind's impetuous rage to ſtop), 
Wild olive trees, or palms, before the buſy ſhop. 
That when the youthful prince, with proud alarm, 
Calls out the venturous colony to ſwarm ; 

When firſt their way through yielding air they 


win 
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New tothe plenſures of their native ſpring ; | 
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The banks of brooks may make a cool retreat 
For the raw ſoldiers from the ſcalding beat: 
And neighbouring trees, with friendly ſhade, in. 
The troops, unus'd to long laborious flight. [vite 
Then o'er the running ſtream, or ſtanding lake, 
A paſſage for thy weary people make; 

With oſier floats the ſtanding water ſtrow ; 

Of maſſy ſtones make bridges, if it flow: 


] That baſking in the ſun thy bees may lie, 


And reſting there, their flaggy pinions dry: 
When, late returning home, the laden hoſt 
By raging winds is wreck'd upon the coaſt. 
Wild thyme and ſavory ſet around their cell; 
Sweet to the taſte, and fragrant to the ſmell; 


| Set rows of roſemary with flowering ſtem, 


And let the purple violets drink the ſtream. 
Whether thou build the palace of thy bees 
With twiſted ofiers, or with barks of trees; 
Make but a narrow mouth : for as the cold 
Congeals into a lump the liquid gold ; | 


So tis again diffolv'd by ſummer's heat, 


And the ſweet labours both extremes defeat. 

And therefore, not in vain, th' induſtrious kind 

With dawby wax and flowers the chinks have 
lin'd. 

And wit their ſtores of gather'd glue, contrive 

To ſtop the vents and crannies of their hive. 

Not birdlime, or Idzan pitch, produce 

A more tenacious maſs of clammy juice. 

Nor bees are lodg'd in hives alone, but found 
In chambers of their own, beneath the ground: 
Their vaulted roofs are hung in pumices, 

And in the rotten trupks of hollow trees. 
But plaſter thou the chinky hives with clay, 
And leafy branches ver their lodging lay, 
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hr place them where too deep a water flows, 

or where the yew their poiſonous neighbour 
grows: [their noſe. 

Nor roaſt red crabs t' offend the niceneſs of 

Nor near the teeming ſtench of muddy "vw 

Nor hollow rocks that render back the ound, { 

And doubled images of voice rebound. 

For what remains, when golden ſuns appear, 
And under earth have driven the winter year : 
The winged nation wanders through the ſkies, 
And o'er the plains and ſhady foreſt flies : 

Then, ſtooping on the meads and leafy bowers, 

They ſkim the floods, and fip the purple flowers. 

Exalted hence, and drunk with ſecret joy, 

The young ſucceflion all their cares employ : 

They breed, they brood, inſtru, and educate, 

And make proviſion for the future ſtate : 

They work their waxen lodgings in their hives, 

And labour honey to ſuſtain their lives, 

But when thou ſeeſt a ſwarming cloud ariſe, 

That ſweeps aloft, and darkens all the ſkies, 

The motions of their haſty {light attend; 

And know to floods, or 4 their airy march 
they bend. 

Then melfoil beat, and honey - ſuckles pound, 

With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground, 

And mix with tinkling braſs, the cymbal's dron- 
ing ſound. ; 

Straight to their ancient cells, recall'd from air, | 

The reconcil'd deſerters will repair. 

But if inteſtine broils alarm the hive, 

(For two pretenders oft for empire itrive} 

The vulgar in divided factions jar ; 

And murmuring ſounds proclaim the civil war. 

Inflam'd with ire, and trembling with diſdain, 

Scarce can their limbs their mighty ſouls contain, 

With ſhouts the coward's courage they excite, 

And martial clangors call them out to fight : 

With hoarſe alarms the hollow camp rebounds, 

That imitates the trumpet's angry ſounds: \, 

Then to their common ſtandard they repair ; 

The nimble horſemen ſcour the fields of air. 

In form of battle drawn, they iflue forth, 

And every knight is proud to prove his worth. 

Preſs d for their country's honour, and their 
king's, (Kings; 

On their ſharp beaks they whet their pointed 

And exerciſe their arms, and tremble with their 

wings. 

Full in the midſt the haughty monarchs ride, 

The truſty guards come up, and cloſe the fide J 

With ſhouts the daring foe to battle is defy'd. 

Thus in the ſeaſon of unclouded ſpring, 

To war they follow their undaunted king : 

Crowd through their gates, and in the fields of 
ight, 

The ſnocking ſquadrons meet in mortal fight: 

Headlong they fall from high, and wounded 

And beaps of laughter'd told th 3 

d heaps o ghter'd ſoldiers bite the . 

Hard hailſtones lie nor thicker on the plain, 

Nor ſhaken oaks ſuch ſhowers of acorns rain. 

With gorgeous wings, the marks of ſovereign 
way, 

The two contending princes make their way; 

Intrepid through the midſt of danger go; 

Their friends encourage, and amaze the foe, 


FAY 


A caſt of ſcatter'd duſt will ſoon allay ; 


| 
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With mighty ſouls in narrow bodies preſt, , 
They challenge, and encounter breaſt to breaſt z 
So fix'd on fame, unknowing how to fly, 
And obſtinately bent to win or die ; 
That long the doubtful combat they maintain, 
Till one prevails (for one can only reign). 
Yet all thoſe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, * 
And undecided leave the fortune of the day. 
When both the chiefs are ſunder'd from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king reſtore his right. | 
And let the waſteful prodigal be lain, | 
That he, who beſt deſerves, alone may reign. 
With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd is the regal race: 
One monarch wears an honeſt open face : 
Shap'd to his ſize, and godlike to behold, 
His royal body ſhines with ſpecks of gold, 
And ruddy ſcales; for empire he defign'd, 
Is better born, and of a nobler kind. 
That other looks like nature in diſgrace, 
Gaunt are his fides, and ſullen is tus face: 
And like their griſly prince appears his gloomy 

race: 


Grim, ghaſtly, rugged, like a thirſty train 
That long have travel'd through a deſart plain, 


And ſpit from their dry chaps the gather'd duſt 


again. 

The bettgs brood, unlike the baſtard crew, 
Are mark'd with royal ſtreaks of ſhining hue ; 
Glittering and ardent, though in body leſs : 
From theſe, at pointed ſeaſons, hope to preſs 
Huge heavy honeycombs, of golden juice, 
Not only ſweet, but pure, — fit for uſe; 
T” allay the ſtrength and hardneſs of the wines 
And with old Bacchus, new metheglin join. 

But when the ſwarms axe eager of their play, 
And loathe their empty hives, and idly tray, 
Reſtrain the wanton fugitives, and take 
A timely care to bring the truants back. 
The taſk is eaſy, but to clip the wings 
Of their high-tlying arbitrary kings: 
At their command, the people ſwarm away; 
Confine the tyrant, and the ſlaves will ſtay. 
Sweet gardens, full of ſaffron flowers, invite 
The wandering gluttons, and retard their flight. 
Beſides the god obſcene, who frights away, 
With his lath ſword, the - thieves and birds of 


prey. og 

With his own hand, the guardian of the bees, 
For ſlips of pines, may ſearch the mountain trees: 
And with wild thyme and ſavory plant the plain, 
Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain: 
And deck with fruitful trees the fields around,. | 
And with refreſhing waters drench the ground. * 

Now, did I not ſo near my labours end, 
Strike ſail, and haſtening to the harbour tend, 
My ſong to flowery gardens might extend. 
To teach the vegetable arts to fling | 
The Præſtan roſes, and their double ſpring : 1 
How ſuccory drinks the running ſtream, and how | 
Green beds of parſley near the river grow 
How cucumbers along the ſurface creep, '2 3 
With crooked bodies, and with bellies } 1 
The late Nareiſſus, and the winding trail 
Of bears. foot, myrtles green, and ivy pale. 
For where with ſtately towers Tazentum 
And deep Galeſus ſoaks the yellow ſands, 
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I chanc'd an old Corycian ſwain to know, 
Lord of few acres, and thoſe barren too; [ 
Unfit for ſheep. or vines, and more unfit to ſow : 
Yet, labouring well his little ſpot of ground, 


Some ſcattering pot-herbs here and there he 
found: | 


Which, cultivated with his daily care, | 
And bruis'd with vervain, were his frugal fare. - 
metimes white lilies did their leaves afford, 
ith wholſome poppy-flowers to mend his home- 
ly board: OS ey 
For late returning home he ſupp'd at eaſe, 
And wiſely deem'd the wealth of monarchs leſs : 
The little of his own, becauſe his own, did 
| L | 
To quit his care, he gather'd firſt of all 
In ſpring the roſes, apples in the fall: 
And when cold winter ſplit the rocks in twain, 
And ice the running rivers did reftrain, 
He ftripp'd the bears-foot of its leafy growth, 
And, calling weſtern winds, accus'd the ſpring 
of ſloth; zh 
He therefore firſt among the ſwains was foutid, 
To reap the product of his labour'd ground, 
And ſqueeze the combs with golden liquor 
crown'd. | | 
His limes were firſt in flowers; his lofty pines, _ 
With friendly ſhade, ſecur'd his tender vines. 
For every bloom his trees in ſpring afford, 
An autumn apple was by tale reftor'd. 
He knew to rank his elms in even rows : 
For fruit the grafted pear-tree to diſpoſe : 5 
And tame to plumbs, the ſourneſs of the ſoes. 
With ſpreading planes he made a cool retreat, 
To ſhade good fellows from the ſummer's heat. 
But, ſtraiten'd in my ſpace, I muſt forſake 
This taſk ; for others afterwards to take. 
Deſcribe we next the nature of the bees, 
Beſtow'd by Jove for ſecret ſervices: 
When, by the tinkling ſound of timbrels led, 
The King of heaven in Cretan caves they fed. 
Of all the race of animals, alone 
The bees have common cities of their own, 
And common ſons, beneath one law they live, | 
And with one common ſtock their traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a ſeveral ſtall : 
All is the ſtate's, the ſtate provides for all. 
Mindful of coming cold, they ſhare the pain: 
And hoard, for winter's uſe, the ſummer's gain. 
Some o'er the public magazines preſide, 
And. ſome are ſent new forage to provide: 


Lay dcep foundations for the labour'd comb, 
With dew, Narciſſus leaves, and clammy gum. 
To pitch the waxen flooring ſome contrive ; 
Some nurſe the future nation of the hive: 


Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the 


Theſe drudge in fields abroad, and thoſe at 9. 


grout; 
The reſt, in cells apart, the liquid near ſhut. 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 
With envy ſtung, they view each other's deeds : 
With diligence the fragrant work proceeds. 
As when the Cyclops, at th' almighty nod, 
New thunder haſten for their angry god: 


Subdued in fire the ſtubborn metal lies, 


One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows plies ; 
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And draws, and blows reciprocating air: 
Others to quench the hiſſing maſs prepare: 
With lifted arms they order every blow, 

And chime their ſounding hammers in a row: 

With labour'd anvils Ætna groans below. 

Stronyly they ſtrike, huge flakes of flames erpite 

With tongs they turn the ſteel, and vex it in the 
fire, 

If little things with great we may compare, 

Such are the bees, and ſuch their buſy care; 

Studious of honey, each in his degree, h 

The youthful ſwain, the grave experienc'd bee: 

That in the field ; this in affairs of ſtate, 

Employ'd at home, abides within the gate: 

To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 

To prop the ruins left the fabric fall: 

But late at night, with weary pinions come 
The labouring youth, and heavy laden home. 
Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies; 

The gleans of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs; 

He ſpoils the ſaffron flowers, hs fips the blues 

Of violets, wilding blooms, and willow dews. 

Their toil is common, common is their ſleep; 

They ſhake their wings when morn begins to 


peep3 | 
Ruſh through the city-gates without delay, 
Nor ends their work but with declining day: 
Then, having ſpent the laſt remains of light, 
They give their bodies due repoſe at night: 
When hollow murmurs of their evening bells 
Diſmiſs the fleepy ſwains, and toll them to their 
cells. 
When once in beds their weary limbs they ſteep, 
No buzzing ſounds diſturb their golden fleep, 
Tis ſacred filence all. Nor dare they ſtay, 
When rain is premis'd, or a ſtormy day: 


But near the city walls their watering take, 
Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make. 


And as when empty barks on billows float, 
With fandy ballaft ſailors trim the boat, 
So bees bear gravel-ſtones, whoſe poiſing weight 
Steers through the whiſtling winds their ſteady 
flight. | 6 [tites, 
But, what's more ſtrange, their modeſt appe- 


Averſe from Venus, fly the nuptial rites, 
No luſt enervates their heroic mind, 


Nor waſtes their ſtrength on wanton woman-kind, 


| But in their mouths refide their genial powers, 


They gather children from the leaves and flowers, 

Thus make they kings to fill the regal ſeat: 

And thus their little citizens create : | 

And waxen cities build, the palaces of ſtate. 

And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 

And ſink beneath the burdens which they bear. 

Such rage of honey in their boſom beats: 

And ſuch a zeal they have for flowery ſweets. 
Thus through the race of life they quickly run; 

Which in the ſpace of ſeven ſhort years is done ; 

Th' immortal line in ſure ſucceſſion reigns, | 

The fortune of the family remains: 

And grandſires grandſons the long liſt contains. 
Beſides, not Egypt, India, Media, more 

With ſervile awe, their idol king adore: 

While he ſurvives, in concord and content 

The commons live, by no divifions rent; 

But the great monarch's death diſſolves the go- 

vernment, 
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to ruin, they themſelves contrive 
A ike — and ſubvert the hive. 
The king preſides, his ſubjectsꝰ toil ſurveys ; 
The ſervile rout their careful Cæſar praiſe : | 
Him they extol, they worſhip him alone : 
They crowd his levees, and ſupport his throne : 
They raiſe him on their ſhoulders with a ſhout : 
And when their ſovereign's quarrel calls them out, 
is foes to mortal combat they defy, 
And think it honour at his feet to die. 

Induc'd by ſuch examples, ſome have taught 
That bees have portions of etherial thought: 
Endu'd with particles of heavenly fires : 

Far God the whole created maſs inſpires ; 

Through heaven, and earth, and ocean's depth 
he throws | 

fis influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and beaſts, and 


fowls, 


With breath are quicken'd, and attract their ſouls. | 


Hence take the forms his preſcience did ordain, 
And into him at length reſolve again. 

No room is len for death, they mount the ſky; 
And to their own congenial planets fly. 

Now when thou haſt decreed to ſeize their 
And by prerogative to break their doors: [ftores, 
Vith ſprinkled water firſt the city choke, 

And then purſue the citizens with ſmoke. 

Two honey-harveſts fall in every year: 

Fit, when the pleaſing Pleiades appear, 

And fpringing upward ſpurn the briny ſeas : 

Again; when their affrighted quire ſurveys 

The watery Scorpion mend his pace behind, 

With a black train of forms, and winter wind, 

They plunge into the deep, and ſafe protection 
find. 


Prone to revenge, the bees, a wrathful race, 

When once provok'd, aſſault th' agreflor's face: 

And through the purple veins a paſſage find ; 

There fix their ſtings, and leave their ſouls behind. 
But if a pinching winter thou foreſee, 

ind would preſerve thy famih'd family; 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 

And break the waxen walls to ſave the ſtate. 

for lurking lizards often lodge, by ſtealth, 

Within the ſuburbs, and purloin their wealth. 

And lizards, ſhunning light, a dark retreat 

Have found in combs, and undermin'd the ſeat. 

Or lazy drones, without their ſhare of pain, 

Ih winter-quarters free, devour the gain: 

Or waſps infeſt the camp with loud alarms, 

And mix in battle with unequal arms: 

Ur (ecret moths are there in ſilence fed; 

Vt ſpiders in the vault their ſnary webs have 

ſpread. NE . 

The more oppreſs'd by foes, or famine pin'd, 

The more increaſe thy care to ſave the ſinking 


kind, 
Vith greens and flowers recruit their empty hives, 
And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives, 

But ſince they thare with man one common fate, 
h health and ſickneſs, and in turns of tate ; 
Ublerve the ſymptoms when they fall away, 

And languiſh with inſenſible decay. | 


They change their hue, with haggard eyes they 


ſtare, 


lan ate their looks, and ſhagged is their hair 
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And crowds. of dead, that never muſt return 
To their lov'd hides, in decent pomp are borne: 
Their friends attend the herſe, the next rela» 

tions mourn. | 
The ſick, for air, before the portal gaſp, 
Their feeble legs within each other claſp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, | 
Benumb'd with cold, er liſtleſs of their gain. 
Soft whilpers then and broken ſounds are heard; 
As when the woods by gentle winds are ſtirr'd ; 
Such ſtifled noiſe. as the cloſe ſurnace hides, 
Or dying murmurs of departing tides. 


| This when thou ſeeſt, Galbanean odours uſe, 


And honey in the fickly hive infuſe. 
Through reeden pipes convey the golden flood, 
T' invite the people to their wonted food: ' 
Mix it with thicken'd juice of ſodden wines, 
And raiſins from the grapes of Pſythian vines : 
To theſe add pounded galls, and rofes dry, 
And with Cecropian thyme, ſtrong ſcented cens 
taury. 
A flower there is that grows in meadow ground, 


Amellus cal!'d, and eafy :o be found: 


For from one root the riſing ſtem beſtows 

A wood of leaves, and violet-purple boughs. 

The flower itſelf is glorious to behold, 

And ſhines on altars like refulgent gold: 

Sharp to the taſte, by ſhepherds near the ſtream 
Of Mella found, and thence they gave the names 
Boil this reſtoring root in generous wine, 

And ſet beſide the door the fickly ſtock to dine. 


But if the labouring Kind be wholly loft, 


And not to be retriev d with care or coſt, 

Tis time to touch the precepts of an art, 

Th' Arcadian maſter did of old impart: 

And how he ſtock'd his empty hives again; 

Renew'd with putrid gore of oxen lain. 

An ancient legend I prepare to ſing, 

And upward follow Fame's immortal ſpring: 
For where, with ſeven-fold horns, myſterions 


Surrounds the ſkirts of Ægypt's fruitful iſle, [Nile 


And where in pomp the tun-burnt people ride, 

On painted barges, o'er the teeming tide, - 

Which, pouring down from Ethiopian lands, 

Makes green ſoil with lime, and black pros 
lific ſands ; 


That length of region, and large tract of ground, 


In this oue art a ſure relief have found. 

Firſt, in a place, by nature cloſe, they build 

A narrow flooring, gutter'd, wall'd, and til'd. 

In this, four windows are contriv'd, that ſtrike 

To the four winds oppos'd, their beams oblique. 

A ſteer of two years old they take, whoſe head 

Now firſt with burniſh'd horns hegins to ſpread : 

They ſtop his noſtrils, while he ſtrives in vain 

To breathe free air, and ſtruggles with his pain. 

Knock'd down, he dies : his bowels bruis'd withs 

Betray no wound on his unbroken ſkin, Lin, 

Extended thus, in his obſcene abode, 

They leave the beaſt ; but firſt fweet flowers are 
ſtrow'd 

Beneath his body, broken boughs and thyme, 

And pleaſing catba juſt renew'd in prime. 

This mult be done, ere ſpring makes equal day, 

When weſtern winds on curling waters play: 

Ere painted meads produce their flowery crops, 
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Or ſwallows twitter on the chimney- tops. 
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The tainted blood, in this cloſe prifon pent, 
Begins to boil, and through the bones ferment. 
Then, wondrous to behold, new creatures riſe, 

A moving maſt at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; 

Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ſtings : 
And more and more affecting air, they try 

Their tender pinions, and begin to fly. {clouds, 
At length, like ſummer ſtorms from ſpreading 


That burſt at once, and pour impetuous floods, 


Or flights of arrows from the Parthian bows, 

When from afar they gall embattled foes, 

With ſuch a tempeſt through the ſkies they ſteer, 

And ſuch a form the winged {ſquadrons bear. 

Wat God, O Mule ! this uſeful ſcience taught? 

Or by what man's experience was it brought 

Sad Ariſtzus from fair Tempe fled, 

His bees with famine, or diſeaſes, dead; [head. 

On Peneus' banks he ſtood, and near his holy 

And while his falling tears the ſtream ſupply'd, 

Thus mourning, to his mother goddeſs cry'd : 

Mother Cyrene, mother, whoſe abode 

Ts in the depth of this immortal flood: 

What boots it, that from Phoebus? loins I ſpring,, 

The third, by him and thee, from heaven's high 

King? a 

O! where 5 all thy boaſted pity gone, 

And promiſe of the ſkies to thy deluded ſon ? 

Why didſt thou me, unhappy me, create? 

Odious to gods, and born to bitter fate, 

Whom, ſcarce my ſheep, and ſcarce my painful 

lough 

The needfol aids of human life allow : 

So wretched is thy ſon, ſo hard a mother thou. 

Proceed, inhuman parent, in thy ſcorn; 

Root up my trees, with blights deſtroy my corn; þ 

My vineyards ruin, and my ſheeptolds burn. 

Let looſe thy rage, let all thy ſpite be ſhown, 

Since thus thy hate purſues the praiſes, of thy ſon. 

But from her mofly bower below the ground, 

His careful mother heard the plaintive ſound, 

 Encompaſs'd with her iea-green ſiſters round. 

One common work they pli'd : their diſtaffs full 

With carded locks of blue Mileſian wool. 

Spio with Dryme brown, and Xaathe fair, 

And ſweet Phyliodoce with long diſhevel'd hair: 

Cydippe with Licorias, one a maid, 

And one that once had call'd Lucina's aid. 

Clio and Beroe, from one father both, ſcloth. 

Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour'd 

Opis the meek, and Deiopeia proud; 

Niſza lofty with Ligza loud ; 

Thalia joyous, Ephyre the ſad, | 

And Arethuſa once Diana's maid, { 

But now, her quivef left, to love betray'd. 

To theſe, Clymene the ſweet thief declares 

Of Mars, and Vulcan's unavailing cares : 

And all the rapes of gods, and every love, 

From ancient Chaos down to youthful Jove. 

Thus while ſhe ſings, the ſiſters turn the wheel, 
Empty the wooly rack, and fill the reel. 

A mournful ſound again the mother hears ; 
Again the — . invades the ſiſter's ears: 


Starting at once from their green ſeats they riſe; 
Fear in their heart, amazement in their eyes, 
Arethuſa, leaping trom her bed, 
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O ſiſter ! not with cauſeleſs ſear poſſeſt, 
No ſtranger voice diſturbs thy tender breaſt, 
Tis Ariſtzeus, tis thy darling ſon, 
Who to his careleſs mother makes his moan, 
Near his paternal ſtream he ſadly ſtands, (han 
With down-caſt eyes, wet. cheeks, and 
Upbraiding heaven from whence his lineage 
came, 
And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by fans, 
Cyrene, muv'd with love, and ſeiz'd with fea 
Cries out, Conduct my ſon, conduct him here; | 
'Tis lawful for the youth, deriv'd from gods, 
To view the ſecrets of our deep abodes, 
At once ſhe wav'd her hand on either fide, 
At once the ranks of ſwelling ſtreams divide. 
Two riſing heaps of liquid cryſtal ſtand, 
And leave a ſpace betwixt, of empty ſand, 
Thus ſafe regeiv'd, the downward track he treads, 
Which to his mother's watery palace leads. 
With wondering eyes he views the tecret fore 
Of lakes, that pent in hollow caverns roar. 
He hears the crackling ſound of coral woods, 
And ſees the ſecret ſource of ſubterranean floods, 
And where, diſtinguiſh'd in their ſeveral cells, 
The fount of Phalis and of Lycus dwells; 
Where ſwift Enipeus in his bed appears, 
And Tiber his majeſtic fore head rears. 
Whence Auio flows, and Hypanis, profound, 
Breaks thro th' oppoling rocks with raging tound, 
Where Po firſt iſſues from his dark abodes, 
And, aw ful in his cradle, rules the floods, 
Two golden horns on his large front he weary, 
And his grim face a bulls retemblance bears, 
With rapid courſe he ſeeks the ſacred main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fruitful plain. 
Now to the court artiv'd, th' admiring fon 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory ſtone, 
Now to his mother goddeſs tells his grief, 
Which ſhe with pity bears, and promiſes relief, 
Th' officious nymphs, attending in a ring, 
With water drawn from their perpetual lpring, 
From earthly dregs his body purify, 
And rub his temples, with fine towels, dry : 
Then load the tables with a liberal feaſt, 
And honour with full bowls their friendly gueſt. 
The ſacred altars are inyolv'd in ſmoke, 
And the bright quire their kindred gods invoke." 
Two bowls the mother fills with Lydian wine; 
Then thus, let theſe be pour'd, with rites Go 
To the great author of our watefy line. 
To fatker Ocean, this ; and this the ſaid, 
Be to the nymphs his ſacred ſitters paid, 
Who o_ the watery plains, and hold the wood- 
and ſhade, ; 26 
She ſprinkled thrice, with wine, the veſtal fire, 
Thrice to the vaulted roof the flames aſpire. 
Rais'd with ſo bleſt an omen, ſhe begun, 
With words like theſe to cheer her drooping ſon. 
In the Carpathian bottom makes dbode 
The ſhepherd of the ſeas, a prophet and a god; 
High o'er the main in watery pomp he rides, 
His azure car and finny courlers guides: 
Proteous his name : to his Pallenian port 
I ſee from far the weary god reſort. 


Him, not alone, we river-gods adore; 


But aged Nereus hearkens to his lore. 
With ſure foreſight; and with unerring doom, 


| Firſt lifts above the waves her beauteous head ;þ 
And, crying from afar, thus to Cyrene faid : | 


He fees what is, and was, and to comes 


Ty, Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
— — that graze the watery deep. 
laplore his aid, for Proteus only knows, . 
The ſecret cauſe, and cure of all thy woes. 
But firſt the wily wizard muſt be caught, 
For unconſtrain'd he nothing tells for naught ; 
vor is with prayers, or bribes, or flattery bought. 
Surpriſe him firſt, and with hard fetters bind ; 
Then all his frauds will vaniſh into wind. 
[ will myſelf conduct thee on thy way, ; 
When next the ſouthing ſun inflames the day : 
When the dry herbage thirſts for dews in vain, 
And ſheep, in ſhades, avoid the parching plain ; 
Then will I lead thee to his ſecret ſeat; 
When, weary with his toil, and ſcorch'd with . 
heat, 7 ; 
The wayward fire frequents his cool retreat. 
His eyes with heavy ſlumber overcaſt ; 
With force invade his limbs, and bind him faft : 
Thus ſurely bound, yet be not over bold, 
The ſippery god will try to looſe his hold: 
And various forms aſſume to cheat thy fight ; 
And with vain images of beafts affright. 
With foamy tuſks will ſeem à briſtly boar, 
Or imitate the lion's angry roar; . _ 
Break out in crackling es to ſhun thy ſnare, 
Oc hils a dragon, or a tiger ſtare : 
Or with a wile thy caution to betray, 
lu fleeting ſtreams attempt to ſlide away. 
But thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To train his fetters with a ſtricter care: 
Till, tiring all his arts, he turns again 
To his true ſhape, in which he firſt was ſeen. 
This faid, with nectar ſhe her ſon anoints: 
Iifuing vigour through his mortal joints; 
Down from his head the liquid odours ran; 
Hebreath'd of heaven, and look'd ahove a man, 
Within a mountain's hollow womb there lies 
A large receſs, conceal'd from human eyes ; 
Where heaps of billows, driven by wind and tide, 
In form of war, their watery ranks divide; 
And 7 like ſentries ſet, without the mouth 
abide; ; . 
A kation ſafe for ſhips, when tempeſts roar, 
A filent harbour, and a cover'd ſhore. 
ſecure within reſides the varicus god, 
And draws a rock upon his dark abode., , 
ither with filent Reps, ſecure from fight, . 
The goddeſs guides her ſon, and turns En from 
the light: 1 i flight. (, 
Herſelf, darch W. 4 clouds, precipitates her 
"Twas noon ; the ſultry dog-itar from the ſky 
Lorch d Indian ſwains, the rival'd graſs was dry; 
The ſun, with flaming arrows, pierc'd the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, back'd the mud: 
Vhen weary Proteus, from the briny waves, 
Ketir'd ſor ſhelter to his wonted caves: 
lis finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, 
Ard, rolling round him, ſpirt the bitter fea. 
Uavieldily they wallow' firſt in ooze, | 
Then in the ſhady covert ſeck repoſe. 
Himſelf their herdſman, on the middle mount, 
Takes of his muſter'd flocks a juſt account. 
do, ſeated on a rock, a ſhepherd's groom 
durveys his evening flocks returning home: 
When lowing calves, and bleating lambs, from far, 
Poke the prouling wolf to nightly war, 
Voz. XII, 
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Th' occaſion offers, and the youth comp lies: 

For ſcarce the weary god had clos'd his eyes, 

When ruſhing on, with ſhouts? he binds in chains 

The drowſy prophet, and his limbs conſtrains, 

He, not unmindful of his uſual art, 

Firſt in diſſembled fire attempts to part: 5 

Then roaring beaſts and running ſtreams he tries 

And wearies all his miracles of lies: 

But, having ſhifted every form to ſcape, 

Convinc'd of conqueſt, he refum'd his ſhape ; 

And thus, at length, in human accent ſpoke. 

Audacious youth, what madneſs could provoke 

A mortal man t' invade a ſleeping god? 

What buſineſs brought thee to my dark abode ? 
To this _ audacious youth ; Thou know 'ſt full 


well 
My name, and buſineſs, god, nor need I tell: 
No man can Proteus cheat; but, Proteus, leave 
Thy fraudful arts, and do not thou deceive. 
Following the gods' command, I come t' implore 
Thy help, my periſh'd people to reſtore. 
The ſeer, who could not yet his wrath aſſuage, 


| Roll'd his green eyes, that ſparkled with his rage; 


And gnaſh'd his teeth, and cry'd, No vulgar god 
Purſues thy crimes, nor with a common rad. 
Thy great miſdeeds have met a due reward. 
And Orpheus dying prayers at length are heard; 
For crimes, not his, the lover loſt his life, | 
And at thy hands requires his murder'd wife, 
Nor (if the Fates aſſiſt not) canſt thou "ſcape 
The juſt revenge of that intended rape. 
To ſhun thy lawleſs laſt, the dying bride, 
Unwary, took along the river's fide : 
Nor at her heels perceiv'd the deadly ſnake, 
That keeps the bank, in covert of the brake, 
Bat all her fellow-nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air : 
The realms of Mars remurmur'd all around, 
And echoes to th' Athenian ſhores rebound, 
Th“ uuhappy huſband, huſband now no more, 
Did on his tuneful barp his loſs deplore, 2 
And ſought, his mournful mind with muſic to 1 

= wm w 
On thee, dear wife, in deſerts all alone; | 
He call'd, figh'd, ſung, his griefs with day begun, 
Nor were they finiſh'd with the ſetting fun, _ 
Ev'n to the dark dominions of the night 
He took his way, through foreſts void of light: 
And dar'd amidſt the trembling ghoſts to ung, 
And ſtood before the inetorable'king. 
Th' infernal troops like paſſing ſhadows glide, 


Ard, liſtening, crowd the ſweet muſician's fide. 


Nor flocks ot birds when driven by ſtorms or night, 
Stretch to the foreſt with ſo thick a flight, 
Men, matrons, children, and th'unmarry'd maid; 


The mighty heroes more majeſtic ſhade ; 


And youths on funeral piles before their parents 
laid. | 
All theſe Cocytus bounds with ſqualid teeds, 
With muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds: - 
Ard baleful Styx encompaſſes around, |; 
With nine flow circling fireams, th' unhappy 
nd 


und. 
Ev'n 12 the depths of hell the damn'd advance, 
The infernal manſions nodding ſeem to dance : 


. This whole line ls taken from the Marquis of Nygs ; 


} mauby's ttanflation 
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The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to ſnarl, 
The Furies hearken, and their ſuakes uncurl: 


- Ixion ſeems no more his pain to feel, 


But leans attentive on his ſtanding wheel. 
All dangers paſt, at length the lovely bride 
ſafety goes with her melodious guide ; 
Longing the common light again to ſhare, 
And draw the vital breath of upper air: 
He firſt, and cloſe behind him followed ſhe, 
For ſuch was Proferpine's ſevere decree. . 
When ſtrong deſires th' impatient youth invade; 
By little caution and much love betray'd; 
A fault which eaſy pardon might receive, 
Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive. 
For near the confines of etherial light, 
And longing for the glimmering of a light, 
Th' unwary lover caſt his eyes behind, 
Forgetful of the law, nor maſter of his mind. 
Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmoke; - 
And his long toils were forfeit for a look. | 
Three flaſhes of blue lightning gave the fign 
Of covenants broke, three peals of thunder join. 
Then thus the bride : What fury ſeiz'd on thee, 
Unhappy man, to loſe thyſelf and me? 
Dragg'd back again by cruel deſtinies, 
An iron ſlumber ſhut my ſwimming eyes. 
And now farewell, involv'd in ſhades of night, 
For ever I am raviſh'd from thy ſight. 
In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 
In ſweet embraces; ah ! no longer thine ; 
She ſaid, and from his eyes the Tenting fair 
Retir'd like ſubtle ſmoke diffolv'd in air; 
And left her hopeleſs lover in deſpair. 
In vain, with folding arms, the youth effay” 
To ſtop her flight, and ſtrain the flying ſhade : 
He prays, he raves, all means in vain he tries, 
With rage inflam'd, aſtoniſh'd with ſurpriſe : 
But ſhe return'd no more, to bleſs his longing 


eyes. 
For would th' infernal Ferry-man once more 
Be brib'd, to waft him to the farther ſhore. 
* ſnhould he do, who twice had loſt his love ? 
h 


at notes invent, what new petitions move? 


Her ſoul already was confign'd to fate, 


And ſhivering in the leaky ſculler ſate. 

For ſeven continued months, if fame ſay true, 

The wretched ſwain his ſorrows did renew; 

By Strymon's freezing ſtreams he ſate alone, 

The rocks were mov'd to pity with his moan : 
rees bent their heads to hear him ſing his wrongs : 
ierce tigers couch'd around, and loll'd their 

fawning tongues. N ä 
So cloſe in poplar ſhades, her children gone 

2 mother nightingale laments alone: {thence, 

hoſe neit ſome prying churl had found, and 

By ſtealth, convey'd th' unfeather'd innocence. 

But ſhe ſupplies the night with mournful (rains, 

And melanchbly muſic fills the plains. | 
Sad Otpheus thus his tedious hours employs, 

»Averfe fro:n Venus, and from nuptial oys, 

Alone he tempts the frozen floods, alone 

Th' unhappy climes, where ſpring was ne ver known; 

He mourn'd his wretched wife, in vain reſtor'd, 

And Pluto's unavailing boon deplor'd. 
The Thracian matrons, who the youth accus'd 
Love diſdain'd, and marriage rites retus'd, 


With furies and nocturnal orgies fir d. 
At length, againſt his ſacred life conſpit'd, 
Whom ev'n the ſavage beaſts had ſpar d, they 
kill'd, N 
And ſtrew'd his mangled limbs about the fell, 
Then, when his head from his fair ſhoulders 
Waſh'd by the waters, was on Hebrus borne 
Ev'n then his trembling tongue invok d his bride; 
With his laſt voice, Eurydice, he cry'd, 
Eurydice, the rocks and river banks reply'd. 
This anſwer Proteus gave, nor more he (aid, 
But in the billows plung'd his hoary head; 
And where he leap'd the waves in circles wide. 
ly ſpread. : 
The nymph return'd, her drooping ſon to cheer, 

And bade him banith his ſuperfluous fear; 
For now, ſaid ſhe, the cauſe is known, from whence, 
Thy woe ſucceeded, and for what offence: 
The nymphs, companions of the unhappy maid, 
This puniſhment upon thy crimes have laid; 
And ſent a plague among thy thriving bees, 
With vows and ſuppliant prayers their powers 
The ſoft Napæan race will {yon repent [appeale; 
Their anger, and remit the puniſhment : 
The ſecret in an eaſy method lies; 
Select four brawny bulls for ſacrifice, 
Which on Lycæus graze, without a guide; 
Add four fair heifers yet in yoke untry'd : 
For theſe, four altars in their temple rear, 
And then adore the-woodland powers with prayer, 
From the (lain victims pour the ſtreaming blood, 
And leave their bodies in the ſhady wood: 
Nine mornings thence, Lethean poppy bring, 
T' appeaſe the manes of the poets king: 
And, to propitiate his offended pride, 
A fatted calf, and a black ewe provide : 
This finiſh'd, to the former woods repair. 
His mother's precepts he performs with care; 
The temple viſits, and adores with prayer. 
Four altars raiſes, from his herd he culls, 
For ſlaughter, four the faireſt of his bulls ; 
Four heifers from his female ſtore he took, 
All fair, and all unknowing of the yoke. 
Nine mornings thence, with ſacrifice and prayers 
The powers aton'd, he to the grove repairs. 
Behold a prodigy ! for, from within 
The broken bowels, and the bloated ſkin, 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms, 
Straight iſſue thro” rhe ſides aſſembling ſwarms, 
Dark as a cloud they make a wheeling flight, 
Then on a neighbouring tree, deſcending light: 
Like a large cluſter of black grapes they ſhow, 
And make a large dependence from the bough. 

Thus have Iſung of fields, and flocks, and trees 
And of the waxen work of labouring bees: 
While mighty Cæſar, thundering from afar, 
Seeks on Euphrates' banks the ſpoils of war; 
With conquering arts afſerts his country's cauſe, 


| With arts of peace the willing people draws: 


On the glad earth the golden age renews, - 
And his great father's path to heaven purſues. 
While I at Naples'paſs my peaceful days, 
Affecting ſtudies of leſs noiſy praiſe : 

And bold, through youth, beneath the beechen 


ſhade * 44, 
The lays of ſhepherds, and their loves, have play 
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Ax Hervic Poem, truly ſuch, is undoubtedly the | through his whole poem; is noted for want of con - 
greateſt work which the ſoul of a man is capable } duct and judgment, inſtead of ſtaying, as he might 
to perform, The deſign of it is to form the mind | have done, for the death of Capaneus, Hippome- 
to heroic virtue by example; it is conveyed in | don, Tydeus, or ſome other of his ſeven champi- 
verſe, that it may delight while it inſtructs: the | ons (who are heroes all alike), or more properly 
action of it is always one, entire, and great. The | for the tragical end of the two brothers, whoſe 
ayer, leaſt and moſt trival epiſodes, or under actions, | exequies the next ſucceſſor had leiſure to perform, 
lood, which are interwoven in it, are parts either ne- | when the fiege was raiſed, and in the interval be. 
ceſſary, or convenient, to carry on the main de- | twixt the poet's firſt action and his ſecond, went 
A ign, Either ſo neceflary, that without them the | out of his way, as it were on propenſe malice, to 
poem muſt be imperfe&t; or ſo convenient, that | commit a fault: for he took his opportunity to 
no others can be imagined more ſuitable to the | Kill a royal infant, by the means of a ſerpent (that 
place in which they are. There is nothing to be | author of all evil), to make way for thoſe funeral 
| left void in a firm building ; even the cavities | honours which he intended for him, Now if this 
e 


ought not to be filled with rubbiſh, which is of a | innocent had been of any relation to his Thebais; 
periſhable kind, deſtructive to the ſtrength ; but | if he had either furthered or hindered the taking 
with brick or ſtone, though of leſs pieces, yet | of the town, the poet might have found tome fore 
of the ſame nature, and fitted to the crannies. | ry excuſe at leaſt for the detaming the reader 
Den the leaſt portions of them muſt be of the | from the promiſed ſiege. On theſe terms, this 
epic kind; all things muſt be grave, majeſtical and | Capaneus of a poet engaged his two immortal pre- 
ayers, i fublime : nothing of a foreign nature, like the | deceffors, and his ſuccels was anſwerable to his 
| tiling novels, which Ariſtotle and others have | enterpriſe. | 
nlerted in their poems; by which the reader is | If this economy muſt be obſerved in the mi. 
miled into arother ſort of pleaſure, oppolite to | nuteſt parts of an epic poem, which, to a common 
that which is deligned in an epic poem. One | reader, ſeem to be detached from the body, and 
ums, niles the ſoul and hardens it to virtue; the other | almoſt independent of it, what ſoul, though ſent 
it, foftens it again, and unbends it into vice. One | into the world with great advantages of nature, 
ht: conduces to the poet's aim, the completing of | cultivated with the liberal arts and ſciences, con- 
W, bis work; which he is driving on, labouring and | verſant with hiſtories of the dead, and enriched 
agh, haſtening in every line: the other flackens his | with obſervations on the living, can be ſufficient 
trees, pace, diverts him from his way, and locks him up | to inform the whole body of ſo great a work? I 
like a knight-errant in an enchanted caſtle, when | touch here but tranſiently, without any ſtrict me- 


| he ſhould be purſuing his firſt adventure. Statius, | thod, on ſome few of thoſe many rules of imitat- 
; 1 Bofſu has well obſerved, was ambitious of try- | ing nature, which Ariſtotle drew from Homer's 
auſe, WF ig his ſtrength with his maſter Virgil, as Virgil | Iliads and Odyſſes, and which he fitted to the dra. 
s: lad before tried his with Homer. The Grecian | ma; furniſhing himſelf alſo with obſervations 


| give the two Romans an example, in the games | from the practice of the theatre, when it flouriſh. 
ies. which were celebrated at the funerals of Patroclus. ed under Aſchylus, Eurypides, and Sophocles, 
Virgil imitated the invention of Homer, but | For the original of the ſtage was from the epic 

changed the ſports. But both the Greek and La- | poem. Narration, doubtlets, preceded acting, 

eechen BY tin poet took their occaſions from the ſubject; | and gave laws to it: what at firſt was told art» 

; lough, to confeſs the truth, they were both orna- | fully, was, in proceſs of time, repreſented grace- 
play d, mental, or, at beſt, convenient parts of it, rather | fully to the ſight and hearing. 'Thoſe epiſodes of 
of neceſſity ariſing from it. Statius, who, | Homer, which were * the ſtage, the pocis 

| | J 
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amplified each into an action: out of his limbs 
they formed their bodies: what he had contract- 
ed they enlarged : out of one Hercules were made 
infinity of pygmies; yet all endued with human 
ſouls ; for from him their great Creator, they have 
each of them the © divine particulum auræ.“ 
They flowed from him at firſt, and are at laſt re- 
ſolved into him. Nor were they only animated 
by him, but their meaſure and ſymmetry was 
owing to him. His one, entire, and great action, 
was copied by them according to the proportions 
of the drama: if he finiſhed his orb within the 
year, it ſufficed to teach them, that their action 
being leſs, and being alſo leſs diverſified with in- 
.cidents, their orb of confequence, muſt be cireum- 
ſcribed in a leſs compaſs, which they reduced 
within the limits either of a natural or an artifi- 
cial day: ſo that as he taught them to amplify 
what he bad ſhortened, by the ſame rule applied 
the contrary way, be taught them to ſforten 
what he had amplified, Tragedy is the miniature 
of human life: an epic poem is the draught at 
length. Here, my Lord, I muſt contract alſo; 
for, before I was aware, I was almoſt running in- 
to a long digreſſion, to prove that there is no ſuch 
a bſolute neceſſity that the time of a ſtage · action 
ſhould fo ſtrictly be confined to twenty-four hours, 
as never to exceed them, for which Ariſtotle con- 
tends, and the Grecian ſtage has practiſed. Some 
longer ſpace, on ſome occaſions, I think may be 
allowed, eſpecially for the Engliſh theatre, which 
requires more variety of incidents than the French. 
Corneille himſelf, after long practice, was incliued 
to think, that the time allotted by the ancients 
was too ſhort to Taiſe and finiſh a great action: 
and better a mechanic rule were ftretched or 
broken, than a great beauty were omitted. To 
raiſe, and afterwards to calm the paſſions, to purge 
the ſoul from pride, by the examples of human 
miſeries, which befal the greateſt ; in few words, 
to expel arrogance, and introduce compaſſion, are 
the great effects of tragedy. Great, I muſt con- 
feſs, fif they were altogether as true as they are 
pompous. But are habits to be introduced at 
three hours warning? Are radical diſeaſes fo ſud- 
denly removed? A mountebank may promife ſuch 
a cure, but a ſkilful phyſician will not undertake 
it. An epic potm 1s not ſo much in haſte: it 
works leiſurely ; the changes which it makes are 
low; but the cure is likely to be more perfect. 
The effects of tragedy, as I ſaid, are too violent to 
be laſting. If it be anſwered, that for this rea- 
ſon tragedies are often to be ſeen, and the doſe to 
be repeated ; this is tacitly to confeſs, that there 
is more virtue in one heroic poem, than in many 
tragedies. A man is humbled one day, and his 
pride returns the next. Chemical medicines are 
obſerved to relieve oftener than to cure; for it is 
the nature of ſpirits to make ſwift impreſſions, but 
not deep. Galenical decoctions, to which I may 
properly compare an epic poem, have more of bo- 
dy in them; they work by their ſubſtance and 
weight. It is one reaſon of Ariſtotle's to prove that 
tragedy is the more noble, becauſe it turns in a 
Moxter compaſs: the whole action being circum- 
ſeribed within the fpace of four and twenty hours. 


He might prove as well that a muſhroom is to be 


Mi 
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preferred before a peach, becauſe it ſhoots wy i 
the compaſs of a night. A chariot may be driven 
round the pillar in leſs ſpace than a large machine 
becauſe the bulk is not ſo great: is the Moon z 
more noble planet than Saturn, becauſe ſhe maker 
her revolution in leſs than thirty days, and he in 
little leſs than thirty years? Both their orbs ar 
in proportion to their ſeveral magnitudes; and 
conſequently, the quickneſs or ſlowneſs of their 
motion, and the time of their circumvolutions, i 
no argument of the greater or leſs perfection. 
And beſides, what virtue is there in a tragedy 
which is not contained in an epic poem; where 
pride is humbled, virtue rewarded, and vice pu- 
niſhed; and thoſe more amply treated, than the 
yarrownefs of the drama can admit? The ſhining 
quality of an epic hero, his magnaminity, his 
conſtaney, his patience, his picty, or whatever 
characteriſtical virtue his poet gives him, raiſes 
firſt our admiration; we are naturally prone to 
imitate what we admire : and frequent acts pro. 
duce'a habit. If the heroe's chief quality he xj. 
cious, as for example, the cholar and obſtinate de. 
fire of vengeauce in Achilles, yet the moral is in- 
ſtructive: and beſides, we are informed in the 


| very propoſition of the Iliads, that his anger wi 


pernicious ; that it brought a thouſand ills on the 
Grecian camp. The courage of Achilles is pro. 
poſed to imitation, not his pride and diſobedince 
to his general, nor his brutal cruelty to his dead 
enemy, nor the felling his body to his father, We 
abhor theſe actions while we read them, and what 
we abhor we never imitate: the poet only ſhows 
them like rocks or quick-ſands, to be ſhunned, 

By this example, the critics have concluded 
that it is not neceſſary the manners of the hero 
ſhould be virtuous. They are poctically good if 
they are of a piece. Though where a character 
oi pertect virtue is ſet before us, it is more lovely; 
for there the whole aero is to be imitated. This 
is the /Eneas of our author: this is that idea of 
perfection in an epic poem, which painters and 
ſtatuaries have only in their minds; and which 
no hands are able to expreſs. Theſe are the beau- 
ties of a god in a human body, When the pit- 
rure of Achilles is drawn in tragedy, he is taken 
with thoſe warts, and moles, and hard features, 
by thoſe who repreſent him on the ſtage, or hes 
no more Achilles: for his creator Homer has ſo 
deſcribed him. Yet even thus he appears a pet- 
fet hero, though an imperfect character of vit- 
tue. Horace paints him after Homer, and deli- 
vers him to be copied on the ſtage with all thoſe 
imperfections. Therefore they are either not 
faults in an heroic poem, or faults common to the 
drama. After all, on the whole merits of tbe 
cauſe, it muſt be acknowledged that the epic 
poem is more for the manners, and tragedy fot 
the paſſions. The paſſions, as I have ſaid, ur 
violent: and acute diſtempets require medicine 
of a ſtrong and ſpeedy operation. Ill habits d 
the mind are, like chronical diſeaſes, to be cot - 
rected by degrees, and cured by alteratives 
wherein though purges are ſometimes neceſſary, 
yet diet, good air, and moderate” exerciſe, ba 
the greateſt part. The matter being thus ſtated, 
it will appear that both ſorts of poetry are of uk 
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tr their proper ends. The ſtage is more active, 
the epic poem works at greater leiſure, yet is 

too, when need requires. For dialogue is 
imitated by the drama, from the more active parts 
of it. One puts off a fir like the quinquina, and 
relieves us only for a time ; the other roots out 
the diſtemper, and gives a healthful habit. The 


ſun enlightens and cheers us, diſpels fogs, and 


warms the ground with his daily beams; but the 
corn is ſowed, increaſes, is ripened, and is reaped 
far uſe in proceſs of time, and in its proper ſcaſon. 
[ proceed from the greatneſs of the action, to the 
dignity of the actors, I mean the perſons employ- 
ed in both poems. There likewiſe tragedy will 
he ſeen to borrow from the epopee ; and that 
which borrows is always of leſs dignity, becauſe 
it has not of its own. A ſubject, it is true, may 
end to his ſovereign ; but the act of borrowing 
makes the king inferior, becauſe he wants, and 
the ſubject ſupplies. And ſuppoſe the perſons of 
the drama wholly fabulous, or of the poet's inven- 
tion, yet heroic poetry gave him the examples of 
that invention, becauſe it was firſt, and Homer 
the common father of the ſtage. I know not 


of any one advantage which tragedy can boaſt 


above heroic poetry, but that it is repreſented to 
the view, as well as read: and inſtructs in the 
cloſet, as well as on the theatre. This is an un- 
contended excellence, and a chief branch of its 
prerogative: yet I may be allowed to ſay, with- 
out partiality, that herein the actors ſhare the 
poet's praiſe, Your Lordſhip knows ſome mo- 
dem tragedies which are beautiful on the ſtage, 
and yet I am confident you would not read them. 
Triphon, the ſtationer, complains they are ſel- 
dom aſked for in his ſhop. The poet who flouriſh. 
ed in the ſcene, is damned in the Ruelle ; nay 
more, he is not eſteemed a good poet by thoſe who 
ſee and hear his extravagancies with delight. 
They are a ſort of ſtately fuſtain, and lofty child. 
inneſs. Nothing but nature can give a ſincere 
pleaſure ; where that is not imitated, it is gro- 
telque painting, the fine woman ends in a fiſh's 
tail, 


I might alſo add, that many things, whick not 
only pleaſe, but are real beauties in the reading, 
would appear abſurd upon the ſtage : and thoſe 
not only the * ſpecioſa miracula,” as Horace 


calls them, of transformations, of Scylla, Anti- 


phanes, and the Leſtrigons, which cannot be re- 
preſented even in operas, but the proweſs of Achil- 
les, or ZEneas, would appear ridiculous in our 
dwarſ-heroes of the theatre. We can believe they 
routed armies in Homer, or in Virgil ; but © ne 
* Hercules contra duos” in the drama. I torbear 
to inſtance in many things, which the ſtage can- 
not, or ought not to repreſent. For I have ſaid 
already more than I intended on this ſubject, and 

fear it might be turned againſt me; that I 
plead for the pre-eminence of epic poetry, becauſe 
I have taken ſome pains in tranſlating Virgil; if 
tis were the firſt time that I had delivered my 
opinion in this diſpute. But I have more than 
once already maintained the rights of my two 
maſters againſt their rivals of the | cls even while 
I wrote tragedies myſelf, and had no thoughts of 


ſis preſent undertaking, I ſubmit my opinion 


3 
to your judgment, who are better qualified than 
any man I know to decide this controverſy. You 
come, my Lord, inſtructed in the cauſe, and need. 
ed not that I ſhould it. Your Eſſay of Poetry, 
which was publi without a name, and of . 
which I was not honoured with the confidence, I 
read over and over with much delight, and as 
much inſtruction: and, without flattering you, 
or making myſelf more moral than I am, not 
without ſome envy. I was loth to be informed 
how au epic poem ſhould be written, or how a 
tragedy ſhould be contrived and managed, in bet- 
ter verſe, and with more judgment than I couid 
teach others. . A native of Parnafſus, and bred up 
in the ſtudies of its fundamental laws, may re- 
ceive new lights from his contemporaries; but it 
is a grudging kind of praiſe which he gives his be- 
nefactors. He is more obliged than he is willing 
to acknowledge; there is a tincture of malice in 
his commendations. For where I own I am 
taught, I confeſs my want of knowledge. A 
judge upon the bench may, out of good nature, or 
at leaſt intereſt, encourage the pleadings of a pun 
counſellor ; but he does not willingly ene 
his brother-ſerjeant at the bar; eſpecially when 
he controls his law, and expoſes that ignorance 
which is made ſacred by his place. I gave the 
unknown author his due commendation, I muſt 
confeſs: but who can anſwer for me, and for the 
reſt of the poets, who heard me read the 4 
whether we ſhould not have been better pleaſed 
to have ſeen our own names at the bottom of the 
title page? Perhaps we commended it the more, 
that we might ſeem to be above the cenſure. We 
are naturally diſpleaſed with an unknown critic, 
as the ladies are with a lampooner ; becauſe we 
are Bitten in the dark, and know not where to 
faſten our revenge. But | om excellencies will 
work their way through all ſorts of oppoſition. 1 
applauded rather out of decency than affection; 
and was ambitious, as ſome yet can witneſs, to be 
acquainted with a man with whom I had the ho- 
nour to converſe, and that almoſt daily, for ſo 
many years together, Heaven knows, if I have 
heartily forgiven you this deceit. You extorted 
a praiſe, which I ſhould willingly have given had 
I known you. Nothing had been more eaſy than 
to commend a patron of a long ſtanding. The 
world would join with me, if the encomiums were 
juſt; and if unjuſt, would excuſe a grateful flat- 
terer. But to come anonymous upon me, and force 
me to commend you againſt my intereſt, was not 
altogether ſo fair, give me leave to ſay, as it was 
politic, For, by concealing your quality, you” 
might clearly underſtand how your work ſucceed. 
ed; and that the general approbation was given 
to your merit, not your titles. Thus, like Apelles, 
you ſtood unſeen behind your own Veaus, and re- 


| ceived the praiſes of the paſſing multitude : the 


work was commended, not the author: and I 
doubt not, this was one of the moſt pleaſing ad- 
ventures of your life. mL 4s 

I have detained your Lordſhip longer than I 
intended in this diſpute of preference betwixt the 
epic poem and the drama: and yet have not for- 
mally anſwered any of the arguments which are 
brought by Ariſtotle on W ſide, and ſet in 
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the faireſt light by Dacier. But I ſuppoſe, with- 
out looking on the book, I may have touched on 
ſome of the objectiops. For, in this addreſs to 
your Lordſhip, I deſign not a treatiſe of heroic 
Poetry, but write in a looſe epiſtolary way, ſome- 
what tending to that ſubjeRt, after the example 
of Horace, in his firſt epiſtle of the ſecond book to 
- Auguſtus Ceſar, and of that to the Piſos, which 
we call his Art of Poetry. In both of which he 
obſerves no method that I can trace, whatever 
Scaliger the father, or Heinſius, may have ſeen, 
or rather think they had ſeen, I have taken up, 
laid down, and reſumed, as often as I pleaſed, the 
fron ſubject: and this looſe proceeding I ſhall uſe 
through all this prefatory Dedication. Yet all 
this while I have been ſailing with ſome fide-wind 
or other toward the point I propoſed in the be- 
ginning ; the greatneſs and excellency of an he- 
ic poem, with ſome of the difficulties which at- 
d that work. The compariſon, therefore, which 
made betwixt the epopee and the tragedy, was 
tot altogether a digreſſion; for it is —2 on 
all hands, that they are both the maſter pieces of 
human wit. e 2 
In the mean time, I may he bold to dra this 
corolary from what has. been already ſaid, That 
the file of heroic poets is very ſhort : all are not 
ſuch who have aſſumed that lofty title in ancient 
or modern ages, or have been ſo eſteemed by their 
partial and ignorant admirers. _ e 
There have been but one great Ilias, and one 
FZEneis, in ſo many ages. The next, but the next 
with a long interval betwixt, was the Jeruſalem : 
I mean not ſo much in diſtance of time, as in ex- 
cellency. After theſe three are entered, ſome 
Lord Chamberlain ſhould be appointed, ſome cri- 
tic of authority ſhould be ſet before the door, to 
eep out a crowd of little poets, who preſs for ad- 
ou and are not of quality. Mzvius would 
de deafening your Lordſlüp's ears, with his 


Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile bellum ““ 


Mere fuſtian, as Horace would tell you from be- 
hind, without preſſing forward, and more ſmoke 
than fire. Pulci, Boyardo, and Arioſto, would 
cry out, Make room for the Italian poets, the de- 
ſcendants of Virgil in a right line. Father Le 
Moin, with his Saint Louis; and Scudery with 


| his Alaric, for a godly king, and a Gothic con- 
; Queror; and Chapelain would take it ill that his 


maid ſhould be 'refuſed a place with Helen and 
avinia. Spenſer has a better plea for his Fairy 
ueen, had his action been Aniſhed, or had been 
ene. And Milton, if the devil had not been his 
hero, inſtead of Adam, if the giant had not foil- 


ed the knight, and driven him out of his ſtrong 


hold, to wander through the world with his lady- 
errant ; and if there had not been more'machining 
perſons than human, in his poem. After "theſe, 
the reft of our Engliſh poets ſhall not be mention- 
ed. I have that honour for them which I ought 

have; but if they are worthies, they are not 
o be ranked amongſt the three whom T have 
hamed, and who are eſtabliſhed in their reputa- 


ion. | * | 
Before I quitted the compariſon betwixt epic 
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try and tragedy, I ſhould have acquainted 


udge with one advantage of the former over ry 
atter, which I now caſually remember out of th, 
preface of Segrais before his tranſlation of th, 
Eneis, or out of Boſſu, no matter which. Th, 
ſtyle of the heroic poem is, ought to be, more 
lofty than that of the drama. The critic is cer. 
tainly in the right, for the reaſon already 
the work of tragedy is on the paſſions; and, in ; 
dialogue, both of them abhor ſtrong metaphor, 
in which the epopee delights. A poet canng; 
ſpeak too plainly on the tage : for, Volat ine. 
vocabile verbum;“ the ſenſe is loſt, if it be no 
taken flying; but what we read alone, we haue 
leiſure to digeſt, There an author may beautify 
his ſenſe by the boldneſs of his expreſſion, which, 
if we underſtand not fully at the firſt, we my 
dwell upon it, till we find the ſecret force and ex. 
cellence. That which cures the manners by alte, 
rative phyſic, as I ſaid before, muſt proceed by in. 
ſenſible degrees; but that which purges the pa. 
fions, muſt do its buſineſs all at once, or wholly 
fail of its effect, at leaſt in the preſeut operation, 
and without repeated doſes. We muſt beat the 
iron while it is hot, but we may poliſh it at lei. 
ſure. Thus, my Lord, you pay the fine of my 
forgetfulneſs ; and yet the merits of both cauſe; 
are where they were, and undecided, till you de. 
clare whether it be more for the benefit of man. 
kind to have their manners in general corrected, 
or their pride and hard-heartedneſs removed. 

I muſt now come cloſer to my preſent buſineſs; 
and not thinking of making more invaſive wan 
abroad, when, like Hannibal, I am called back 
to the defence of my own country. Virgil is u- 
tacked by many enemies: he has a whole confe. 
deracy againſt him, and I muſt endeavour to de- 
fend him as well as I am able. But their princi- 
pal objections being againſt his moral, the dura. 
tion or length of time taken up in the action of 
the poem, and what they have to urge againſt 
the manners of his hero; I ſhall omit the reſt a 
mere cavils of grammarians; at the worſt but 
caſual flips of a great man's pen, or inconſiderable 
faults of an admirable poem, which the author 
had not leiſure to review before his death. Ma. 
crobius has anſwered what the ancients could 
urge againſt him; and ſome things I have lately 
read in Tanneguy, le Fevre, Valois, and another 
whom I name not, which are ſcarce worth an- 
ſwering. They begin with the moral of his poem, 
which I have elſewhere confeſſed, and till muſt 
own, not to be ſo noble as that of Homer. But 
let both be fairly ſtated; and, without contradict. 
ing my firſt opinion, I can ſhow that Virgil's was 
as uſeful to the Romans of his age, as Homer's 


he may be ſuppoſed to have lived and flouriſhed. 
Homer's moral was to urge the neceſſity of union, 
and of a good underſtanding betwixt confederate 
ſites and princes engaged in a war with a migh- 
ty monarch ; as alſo of diſcipline in an army, and 
| obedience in their ſeveral chiefs, to the ſupreme 
commander of the joint forces. To inculcate this, 
he ſets forth the ruinous effects of diſcord in the 
camp of thoſe allies, occafioned by the quarrel 


betwixt the general, and one of the next in officy 
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was to the Grecians of his; in what time ſoever 


DEDICATION, 


under him. Agamemnon gives the provocation, 
aud Achilles repreſents the injury. Both parties 
are faulty in the quarrel, and accordingly they are 
both puniſhed : the aggreſſor is forced to ſue for 

to his inferior on diſhonourable conditions ; 
the deſerter refuſes the ſatisfaction offered, and 
kis obſtinacy coſts him his beſt friend. This 
works the natural effect of choler, and turns his 
rage againſt him by whom he was laſt affronted, 
and moſt ſenſibly. The greater anger expels the 
les; but his character is ſtill preſerved. In the 
mean time the Grecian army receives loſs on loſs, 
and is half deſtroyed by a peſtilence into the bar- 


— 
« Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 
© As the poet, in the firſt part of the example 
had ſhown the bad effects of diſcord, ſo after the 
xeconcilement he gives the good effects of unity. 
For Hector is lain, and then Troy muſt fall. By 
this it is probable, that Homer lived when the 
Median monarchy was grown formidable to the 
'Grecians;3 and that the joint endeavours of his 
countrymen were little enough to preſerve their 
common freedom from an encroaching enemy. 
Such was his moral, which all critics have allow- 
ed to be more noble than that of Virgil, though 
not adapted to the times in which the Roman poet 
lived Had Virgil flouriſhed in the age of Enni- 
us, and addreſſed to Scipio, he had probably taken 
the ame moral, or ſome other not unlike it. For 
then the Romans were in as much danger from 
the Carthaginian commonwealth, as the Grecians 
were from the Aſſyrian or Median monarchy. 
But we are to conſider him as writing his poem 
ina time when the old form of government was 
ſubverted, and a new one juſt eſtabliſhed by Octa- 
nus Cæſar; in eſſect by force of arms, but ſeem- 
ingly by the conſent of the Roman people. The 
commonwealth had received'a deadly wound in 
the former civil wars betwixt Marius and Sylla. 
The commons, while the firſt prevailed, had al- 
moſt ſhaken off the yoke of the nobility; and 
Maius and Cinna, like the captains of the mob, 
under the ſpecious pretence of the public good, 
and of doing juſtice on the oppreflors of their li- 
berty, revenged themſelves, without form of law, 
on their private enemies. Sylla, in his turn, pro- 
ſcribed the heads of the adverſe party: he, too, 
bad nothing but liberty and reformation in his 
mouth (for the cauſe of religion is but a modern 
motive to rebellion, invented by the Chriſtian prieſt- 
hood, refining on the Heathen). -Sylla, to be ſure, 
meant no more good to the Roman people than 
Marius before, whatever he. declared; but ſacri- 
heed the lives, and took the eſtates of all his ene- 
mies, to gratify thoſe who brought him into 
power : ſuch was the reformation of the govern- 
ment by both parties. The ſenate and the com- 
mons were the two baſes on which it ſtood; and 
fie two champions of either faction, each deſtroy- 
ed the foundations of the other fide : ſo the fabric 
of conſequence muſt fall betwixt them, and tyrau- 
oy muſt be built upon their ruins. This comes of 
altering fundamental laws and conſtitutions. Like 
kim, who, being in good health, lodged himſelf in 
3 pbyfician's houſe, and was over-perſuaded by his 


Perpetual Dictator. 


v 
landlord to take phyſic, of which he died, for ue 
benefit of his doctor: Stavo ben (was written 
on his monument) ma, perſtar meglio, ſto qui.“ 

After the death of thoſe two uſurpers, the come 
wealth ſeemed to recover, and held up its head 
for a little time. But it was all the while in a 
deep conſumption, which is a flattering diſeaſe, 
Pompey, Craſſus, and Cæſar, had found the ſweets 
of arbitrary power ; and, each being a check to 
the others growth, (truck up a falſe friendſhip 
amongſt themſelves, and divided the government 
betwixt them, which none of them was able to 
aſſume alone. Theſe were the public-ſpirited 
men of their age, that is, patriots of their own 
intereſt. The commonwealth looked with a flo- 
rid countenance in their management, ſpread in 
bulk, and all the while was waſting in the vitals. 
Not to trouble your Lordſhip with the repetition 
of what you know: after the death of Craſſus, 
Pompey found himſelf out witted by Cæſar; broke 
with him, overpowered him in the' ſenate, | 
cauſed many unjuſt decrees to paſs againſt him: 
Ceſar, thus injured, and unable to reſiſt the fac - 
tion of the nobles, which was now uppermoſt (for 
he was à Marian) had recourſe to arms; and his 
cauſe was juſt againſt Pompey, but not againſt 
his country ; whoſe conſtitution ought to have 
been ſacred to him; and never to have been vio- 
lated on the account of any private wrong. Brt 
he prevailed ; and heaven declaring for him, he 
became a providental monarch, under the title of 
He being murdered by his 
own ſon, whom I neither dare commend, nor can 
juſtly blame (though Dante, in his Inferno, has 
put him and Caſſius, and Judas Iſcariot betwixt 
them, into the great devil's mouth) the common- 
wealth popped up its head for the third time, un- 
der Brutus and Caffius, and then ſunk for ever. | 

Thus the Roman people were grolsly gulled, - 
twice or thrice over; and as often enſlaved in one 
century, and under the ſame pretence of reforma- 
tion. At laſt the two battles of Philippi gave the 
deciſive ſtroke againſt liberty ; and not long after 
the commonwealth was turned into a monarchy 
by the conduct and good fortune of Auguſtus. It 
is true, that the deſpotic power could not have 
fallen into better hands, than thoſe of the firſt and 
ſecond Ceſar, Your Lordihip well knows what 
obligations Virgil had to the latter of them : he 
ſaw, beſide, that the commonwealth - was loſt, 
without reſource : the heads of it deſtroyed ; the 
ſenate new moulded, grown degenerate; and 
either bought off, or thruſting their own _ 
into the yoke, out of fear of being forced. Yet 
may ſafely affirm for our great author (as men of 
good ſenſe are generally honeft) that he was ſtill 
of republican principles in his heart | 

« Secretiſque piis, his dantem jura Catonem.” - 

I think, I need uſe no other argument to juſtify 
my opinion, than that of this one line, taken from 
the eighth book of the ZEneis. If he had not 
well ſtudied his patron's temper, it might have 
ruined him with another prince. But Auguſtus 
was not diſcontented, at leaſt that we can find, 
that Cato was placed, by his own poet, in Ely. 


ſium; and there giving laws to the holy 
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who deſerved to be ſeparated from the vulgar ſort 
of good ſpirits. For his conſcience could not but 
whiſper to the arbitrary monarch, that the kings of 
Rome were at firſt elective, and governed not 
without a ſenate: that Romulus was no heredita- 
ry prince, and though, after his death, he received 
divine honours, for the good he did on earth, yet 
he was but a god of their own making: that the 
laſt Tarquin was expelled juſtly for overt · acts of 
tyranny, and male-adminiſtration ; for ſuch are 
the conditions of an elective kingdom: and I 
meddle not with others : being, for my own opi- 
nion, of Montaign's principles, That an honeſt man 
ought to be contented with that form of govern- 


ment, and with thoſe fundamental conſtitutions of 


It, which he received from his anceſtors, and un- 
der which himſelf was born. Though at the ſame 
time he confeſſed freely, that if he could have 
choſen his place of birth, it hould kave been at 
Venice: which, for many reaſons, I diſlike, and 
am better pleaſed to have been born an Engliſh- 
man. " " 1 1 ” . 4 

But to return from my long rambling: I ſay 
that Virgil having maturely weighed the condi- 
tion of the times in which he lived ; that an en- 
tire liberty was not to be retrieved : that the 
preſent ſettlement had the proſpect of a long con- 
tinuance in the ſame family, or thofe adopted in- 
to it: that he held his paternal eftate from the 
bounty of the conqueror, by whom he was like- 
wiſe enriched, eſteemed, and cheriſhed : that this 
conquerox, though of a bad kind, was the very 
beſt of it: that the arts of peace flouriſhed under 
him: that all men might be happy, if they 
would be quiet: that now he was in poſſeſſion of 
the whole, yet he ſhared a great part of his au- 
thority with the ſenate : that he would be choſ- 


Enn into the ancient offices of the commonwealth, 


and ruled by the power which he derived from 
them; and prorogued his government from time 
to time: ſtill, as it were, threatening to diſmiſs 
himſelf from public cares, which he exerciſed 
more for the common good, than for any delight 
he took in greatneſs: theſe things, I ſay, being 


- conſidered by the poet,” he concluded it to be the 


intereſt of his country to be ſo governed: to in- 
fuſe an awful reſpect into the people towards ſuch 


a prince: by that reſpect to confirm their obedi- 


ence to him: and by that obedience to make 


them happy. This was the moral of his divine 


poem: honeſt in the poet: henourable to the 
emperor, whom he derives from a divine extrac- 


| fon; and reflecting part of that honour on the 


dman people, whom he derives alſo from the 


Trojaus; and not only profitable, but necefſary 
dd the preſent age; and likely to be ſuch to their 
+ potterity. 


That it was the received opinion that 
were deſcended from the Trojans, 
ar from Iulus the ſon of ZEneas, 


Rom 
* Julius 


was enough for Virgil; though perhaps he thought 
"hot ſo himſelf; or that Aneas ever was in Italy, 


7 22 - which Bochartus manifeſtly proves. And Homer, 


- where he ſays that Jupiter hated the houſe of 


Priam, and was reſolved to transfer the kingdom 
to the family of Æneas, yet mentions nothing of 
3 leading a colony into a foreign country, and 

ttling chere: but that the Romans valued them- 
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ſelves on their Trojan anceſtry, is ſo undonbtedi 
truth, that I need not prove it. Even the ſel; 
which we have remaining of Julius Czſar, which 
we know to be antique, have the ſtar of Veny 
over them, though they were all graven after hit 
death, as a note that he was deified. I doubt not 
but one reaſon, why Auguſtus ſhould be ſo pa. 
ſionately concerned for the preſervation of the 
Zneis, which its author had condemned to be 
burnt, as an imperfect poem, by his laſt will aud 
teſtament, was, becauſe it did him a real ſervice 

as well as an honour ; that a work ſhould not he 
loſt, where his divine original was' celebrated in 
verſe, which had the character of immortality 
ſtamped upon it. 

Neither were the great Roman families which 
flouriſhed in his time, leſs obliged to. him than the 
emperor. Your ip knows with what ad. 
dreſs he makes mention of them, as captains of 
ſhips, or leaders in the war; and even ſome of 
Italian extraction are not forgotten, Theſe are 
the fingle ſtars which are ſprinkled through the 
Eneis: but there are whole conſtellations of 
them in the fifth book. And I could not hut take 
notice, when I tranſlated it, of ſome favourite fa. 
milies to which he gives the victory, and awards 
the prizes, in the perſon of his hero, at the fune- 
ral games which were celebrated in honour of 
Anchiſes. I inſiſt not on their names; but am 
pleaſed to find the Memmii amongſt them, de. 
rived from Mneſtheus, becauſe Lucretius dedi. 
cates to one of that family, a branch of which de. 
ſtroyed Corinth. I likewiſe either found or form. 
ed an image to myſelf of the contrary kind; that 
thoſe who loſt the prizes, were ſuch as diſobliged 
the poet, or were in diſgrace with Auguſtus, ot 
enemies to Mæcenas: and this was the poetical 
revenge he took. For © genus irritabile Vatum,” 
as Horace ſays. When a poet is thoroughly pro- 
voked, he will do himſelf juſtice, however dear it 
coſt him. Animamque in vulnere ponit.” I 
think theſe are not bare imaginations of my own, 
though I find no trace of them in the comment - 
tors: but one poet may judge of another, by 
himſelf. The vengeance we defer, is not forgot- 
ten. I hinted before, that the whole Roman 
people were obliged by Virgil, in deriving them 
from Troy; an anceſtry which they affeQed, 
We, and the French, are of the ſame humour: 
they would be thought to deſcend from a fon, I 
think, of Hector: and we would have our Britain 
both named and planted by a deſcendant of X- 
neas. Spenſer favours this opinion what he can. 
His prince Arthur, or whoever he intends by hun, 
is a Trojan. Thus the hero of Homer was 2 
Grecian, of Virgil a Roman, and of Taſſo an 
Italian. a 
I have tranſgreſſed my bounds, and gone far- 
ther than the moral leads me. But if your Lord- 
ſhip is not tired, I am ſafe enough. 5 
Thus far, I think, my author is defended. But 


as Auguſtus is ſtill ſhadowed in the perſon of . 


neas, of which I ſhall ſay more when I come to 
the manners which the poet gives his hero, I 
muſt prepare that ſubject, by ſhowing how dex- 
trouſly he managed both the prince and people, 


ſo as to diſpleaſe neither, and to do good to both; 
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is the part of a wiſe and an honeſt man : 
— =_ is poſſible for a courtier not to 
he u knave. 1 ſhall continue ftill to ſpeak my 
ts like a free-born ſubject, as I am; though 

{ch things perhaps, as no Dutch commentator 
could, and I am fure no Frenchman durſt. I have 
ready told your Lordſhip my opinion of Virgil; 
that he was no arbitrary man: obliged he was to 
kis maſter for his bounty; and he repays him 
with good counſel, how to behave himſelf in his 
new'monarchy, ſo as to gain the affections of his 
ubjects, and deferve to be called the father of 
his country. From this conſideration it is, that 
he choſe the ground-work of his poem, one em- 
pire deſtroyed, and another raiſed from the ruins 
of it, This was the juſt parallel, Æneas could 
not pretend to be Priam's heir, in a lineal fuc- 
eeffion : for Anchiſes, the hero's father, was only 
of the ſecond branch of the royal family; and 
a fon of Priam, was yet ſur7iving, and 

night lawfully claim before him. It may be, 
Virgil mentions him on that account. Neither 
has he forgotten Priamus, in the fifth of his . 
neis, the ſon of Polites, youngeſt ſon to Priam ; 
who was ſlain by Pyrrhus, in the ſecond book. 
Eneas had only married Creiifa, Priam's daugh- 
ter, and by her could have no title, while any of 
the male iſſue were remaining. In this caſe, the 
poet gave him the next title, which is that of an 
tlective king. The remaining Trojans choſe him 
tolead them forth, and ſettle them in ſome fo- 
reign country. Ilioneus, in his ſpeech to Dido, 
calls him expreſsly by the name of King. Our 
poet, who all this while had Auguſtus in his eye, 
had no deſire he ſhould ſeem to ſucceed by any 
neht of inheritance, derived from Julius Czar ; 
ſuch a title being but one degree removed from 


conqueſt. For what was introduced by force, by | 


force may be removed. It was better for the 
people that they ſhonld give, than he ſhould 
take, Since that gift was indeed no more at 
bottom than a truſt ; Virgil gives us an example 
of this, in the perſon of Mezentius. He govern- 
ed arbitrarily ; he was expelled, and came to the 


deſerved end of all tyrants. Our author ſhows 


vw another ſort of kingſhip, in the perſon of La- 
tins: he was deſcended from Saturn, and, as I 
remember, in the third degree. He is deſcribed 
ajuſt and gracious prince ; ſplicitous for the wel- 
fare of his people; always conſulting with his ſe- 
nate, to promote the common good. We find 
bim at the head of them, when he enters into 
the council-hall. Speaking firſt, but till de- 
munding their advice, and fteering by it, as far 
u the iniquity of the times would ſuffer hi 

Aud this is the proper character of a king by in. 
lertance, who is born a father of his country. 
ZFneas, though he married the heireſs of the 
crown, yet claimed no title to it during the life 
of his fath&r-in-law. 4 Pater arma Latinus ha- 
 beto,” &c. are Virgil's words. As for him- 
ſelf, he was contented to take care of his country 
pods, who were not thoſe of Latium: wherein 
dur divine author ſeems to relate to the after. 
pattice of the Romans, which was to adopt the 
ods of thoſe they conquered, or received as 
vembers of their commonwealth, Yet withal, 


he plainly touches at the office of the high prieſt< 
hood, with which Auguſtus was inveſted : and 
which made his perſon more ſacred and invio- 
lable, than even the tribunitial power. It was 
not therefore for nothing, that the moſt judiciqus 
of all poets made that office vacant, by the death 
of Pantheus, in the ſecond book of the Æneis, for 
his hero to ſucceed in it; and conſequently for 
Auguſtus to enjoy. I know not that any of the 
commentators have taken notice of that pars: 
If they have not, I am ſure they ought; and if 
they have, I am not indebted to them for the ob- 
ſervation; the words of Virgil are very plain, 


« Sacra, ſuoſque tibi commendat Troja Pe- 
“ nates.” 


As for Auguſtus, or his uncle Julius, claiming 
by deſcent from ZAneas; that title is already out 
of doors, Aueas ſucceeded not, but was elected. 
Trey was fore-doomed to fall for ever. 


* Poſtquam res Aſiæ, Priamique evertere reg« 
| * num 
* Immeritum viſum Superis, — 8 
Eneis, Lib. III. 1.“ 


Auguſtus, it is true. had once reſolved to re- 
build that city, and there to make the ſeat of 
empire: but Horace writes an ode on purpoſe to 

ter, him from that thought; declaring the place 
to be accurſed, and that the — would as often 
deſtroy it, as it ſhould be raited. Hereupon the 
emperor laid aſide a project ſo ungrateful to the 
Roman people, But by this, my Lord, we may 
conclude, that he had ſtill his pedigree in his 
head ; and had an itch of being thought a divine 
king, if his poets had not given him better coun- 
ſel. 

I will paſs by many leſs material objections, for 
want of room to anſwer them: what follows next 
is of great importance, if the critics can make out 
their charge; for it is levelled at the manners 
which our poet gives his hero, and which are the 
ſame which were eminently ſeen in his Auguſtus: 
thoſe manners were, piety to the gods, and a du- 
tiful aſfection to his father; love to his relations; 
care of his people; courage and conduct in the 
wars; gratitude to thoſe who had obliged him, 
and juſtice in general to mankind. 

Piety, as your Lordſhip ſees, takes place of all, 
as the chief part of his character: and the word 
in Latin is more full than it can poſſibly be ex- 
prefied in any modern language; for there it com- 
prehends not only devotion to the gods, but filial 
love and tender affection to relations of all ſorts. 
As inſtances of this, the deities of Troy, and his 
own Penates, are made the companions of his 
flight: they appear to him in his voyage, and ad- 
vile him; and at laſt he replaces them in Italy, 
their native country, For his father, he takes 
him on his back ; he leads his little fon; his wife 
follows him; but, loſing his footſteps through fear 
or ignorance, he goes back into the midſt of his 
enemies to find her; and leaves not his purſuit 
till her ghoſt appears, to forbid his farther ſearch. 
] will fay nothing of his duty to his father while 
he lived, his ſorrow for his death ; of the games 
inſtituted in honour” of bis memory ; or ſeeking 
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him, by his command, even after his death, in 
the Elyſian fields. I will not mention his ten- 
derneſs for his fon, which every where is viſible : 
of his raiſing a tomb far Palydorus, the obſequies 
for Miſenus, bis pious remembrance of Deiphobus; 
the funeral of his nurſe ; his grief for Pallas, and 
his revenge taken on his murderer, whom other. 
wiſe, by his natural compaſſion, he had forgiven; 
end they the poem had been left imperfect ; for 
we could have had no certain proſpect of his hap- 
pineſs, while the laſt obſtacle to it was unremov- 
ed. Of the other parts which compoſe his cha- 
racter, as a king, or as a general, I need ſay no- 


thing; the whole Æneis is one continued inſtance 


of ſome one or other of them; and where I find 
any thing of them taxed, it ſhould ſuffice me, as 
briefly as I can, to vindicate my divine maſter to 
Lordſhip, and by you to the reader. But 

ein, Segrais, in his admirable preface to his 


' tranſlation of the Aneis, as the author of the 


Dauphin's Virgil juſtly calls it, has prevented me. 
Him I follow, and what I borrow from him, am 
ready to acknowledge to him. For, impartially 

aking, the French are as much better critics 
than the Engliſh, as they are worſe poets. Thus 


we generally allow, that they better underſtand 


the management of a war, than our iſlanders ; 
but we know we are ſuperior to them in the day 
of battle. They value themſelves on their gene- 
tals, we on our ſoldiers. But this is not the pro- 
per place to decide that queſtion, if they make 


it one. I ſhall perhaps ſay as much of other na- 


- 


tions, and their poets, excepting only Tafſo; and 
hope to make my aſſertion good, which is but 
doing juſtice ro my country; part of which ho- 
Bour will reflect on your Lordſhip, whoſe thoughts 


are always juſt ; your numbers harmonious, your | 


words chofen, your expreſſions ſtrong and manly, 
your verſe flowing, and your turns as happy as 
they are eaſy. If you would ſet us more copies, 
your examples would make all precepts needleſs. 
In the mean time, that little you have written is 
owned, and that particularly by the poets (who 
are a nation not over laviſh of praiſe to their con- 
tempararies), as a principal arnament of our lan- 
guage : but the ſweeteſt eſſences are always con- 
fied iu the ſmalleſt glaſſes. 

When I ſpeak of your Lordſhip, it is never a 
digreſſion, and therefore I need beg no pardon for 
it; but take up Segrais where I left him, and 
mall uſe him leſs otten than I have occafion for 
him, Far his preface is a perfect piece of eriti- 
ciſm, full and clear, and digeſted into an exact 
method ; mine 1s looſe, and, as I mtended it, e- 
piſtolary. Let I dwell on many things which he 
durſt not touch : tor it is dangerous to offend an 
arbitrary maſter; and every patron who bas the 
power of Auguſtus, has not his clemency. 
mort. my Lord, I would not tranſlate him, be- 
cauſe I would bring you ſomewhat of my own. 
His notes and obſervations on every book are of 
the ſame excellency ; and, for the ſame reaſon, I 
omit the greater part. 

He takes no notice that Virgil is arraigned for 
placing piety before valour; and making that 
piety the chief character of his hero. I have al- 


ready ſaid, from Poly, that a poet is not obliged 


In 
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ther Homer nor Taſſo are to be blamed, for 
ing what predominant quality they pleaſ 
their firſt character. But Virgil, wha defigned 
to form a perfect prince, and would inſimuste 
that Auguſtus, whom he calls Æneas in his 

was _ ſuch, found himſelf obliged to wake 
him without blemiſh ; thoroughly virtuous: and 
a thorough virtue both begins and ends in piety, 
Taſſo, without queſtion, obſerved this before me: 
and therefore ſplit his hero in two : he gave God. 
frey piety, and Rinaldo fortitude, for their chief 
qualities or manners. Homer, who had cholen 
another moral, makes both Agamemnon and 4. 
chilles vicious; for his deſign was, to inſttuct in 
virtue, by ſhowing the deformity of vice. I avoid 
repetition of what I have ſaid above. What fl. 
laws is tranſlated literally from Segrais. 

Virgil had confidered, that the greateſt virtue 
of Auguſtus conſiſted in the perfect art of govern, 
ing his people; which cauſed him to reign abow 
forty years in great felicity. He conſidered that 
his emperor was valiant, civil, popular, eloquent, 
politic, and religious; he has given all theſe qu. 
lities to Aneas. But, knowing that piety alone 
comprehends the whole duty of man towards the 
gods, towards his country, and towards his rela. 
tions, he judged that this ought to be his fit 
character, whom he would et for a pattern ai 
perfection. In reality, they who believe that the 
praiſes which ariſe from valour, are ſuperior ty 
thoſe which proceed from any other virtues, hare 
not conſidered (as they ought) that valour, deſti. 
tute of other virtues, cannot render a man wor. 
thy of any true eſteem. That quality, which 
ſignifies no more than an intrepid courage, may 
be ſeparated fram many athers which are good, 
and accompanied with many which are ill. A 
man may be very valiant, and yet impious and 
vicious. But the ſame cannot be ſaid of piety, 
which excludes all ill qualities, and comprehends 
even valour itſelf, with all other qualities which 
are good. Can we, for example, give the praiſe 
of valour to 2 man who ſhould ſee his gods pro. 
faned, and ſhould want the courage to defend 
them? to a man who ſhould abandon his father, 
or deſert his king in his laſt necetlity ? 

Thus far Segrais, in giving the preference to 
piety, before valour. I will now follow him 
where he conſiders this valour, or intrepid cou- 
rage, ſingly in itſelf; and this alſo Virgil gives 
to his Aneas, and that in an heroical degree. 

Having firſt concluded. that our poet did for 
the beſt in taking the firſt character of his hero 
from that eſſential virtue on which the reſt de- 
depend, he proceeds to tell us, that in the ten 
years war of Troy, he was conſidered as the ſe · 
cond champion of his country; allowing Hectot 
the firſt place; and this, even by the confeſſion of 
Homer, who took all occaſions of ſyting up hiy 
own cauntrymen the Grecians, and of underv% 
luing the Trojan chiefs. But Virgil (whom e. 
grais forgot to cite) makes Diamede give him 3 
higher character for ſtrength and courage. Hl 
teſtimony is this, in the eleventh book : | 


to make his hero a virtuous man: therefore gg. 
Iv, 
to 


———Stetimus tela aſpera contra, 


+ 
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« contulimuſque manus: experto credite, quantus 
«Jo cl —— aſſurgat, quo turbine torqueat 
6 am. 


« $i duo præterea tales Idea tulifſet 

« Terra viros; ultro Inachias veniſſet ad urbes 

« Dardanus, et verſis lugeret Græcia fatis. : 

« Quicquid apud duræ ceſſatum eſt mœnia Trojz, 

« Hectoris, Enæeque manu victoria Graifim 

« Heſit, et in decumum _— retulit annum. 

« Ambo animis, ambo inſignes præſtantibus 
* armis: 

« Hic pietate prior. 


1 give not here my tranſlation of theſe verſes; 
though I think I have not ill ſucceeded im them ; 
hecauſe your Lordſhip is ſo great a maſter of the 
original, that 1 have no reaſon to defire that you 
fould ſee Virgil and me fo near together. But 

du may pleaſe, my Lord, to take notice, that 
the Latin author refines 4% the Greek, and in- 
fnuates, that Homer has done his hero wrong, in 
giving the advantage of the duel to his own coun- 
tryman ; though Diomedes was manifeſtly the 
ſecond companion of the Grecians; and Ulyſſes 
preferred him before Ajax, when he choſe him 
for the champion of his nightly expedition ; for 
he had a head-piece of his own; and wanted only 
the fortitude of another, to bring him off with 
ſafety ; and that he might compaſs his deſign with 
honour. 

The French tranſlator thus proceeds : they who 
accuſe Eneas for want of courage, either under- 
ſtand not Virgil, or have read him lightly ; 
otherwiſe they would not raiſe an objection ſo 
eaſy to be anſwered, Hereupon he gives ſo many 
inſtances of the hero's valour, that to repeat them 
after him would tize your Lordſhip, and put me 
to the unneceſſary trouble of tranſcribing the 
geateſt part of the three laſt Æneids. In ſhort, 
more could not be expected from an Amadis, a 
vir Lancelot, or a whole round table, than he 
performs. © Proxima quzque metit gladio,” is 
the perfect account of a knight-errant, If it be 
replied, continued Segrais, that it was not diffi. 
cult for him to undertake and atchieve ſuch hardy 
enterpriſes, becauſe he wore enchanted arms; 
that accuſation, in the firſt place, mu on 
Homer, ere it can reach Virgil. Achilles was as 
well provided with them as ZZneas, though he 
was invulnerable without them: and Ariofto, the 
two Taſſo's, Bernardo, and Torquato, even our 
own Spenſer; in a word, all modern poets have 
copied Homer, as well as Virgil; he is neither 
the firſt nor laſt ; but in the midſt of them; and 
thtrefore is ſafe, if they are ſo. Who knows, ſays 
Segrais, but that his fated armour was only an 
allegorical defence, and ſignified no more than 
that he was under the peculiar protection of the 
gods? born, as the aſtrologers will tell us, out of 
7 (who was well verſed in the Chaldean 
vyſteries), under the favourable influence of Ju- 
piter, Venus, and the Sun. But I inſiſt not on 

this, becauſe I know you believe not there is ſuch 
an art: though not only Horace and Perſius, but 
Auguſtus himſelf thought otherwiſe. But, in de- 


ſence of Virgil, I dare poſitively ſay, that he has 
en more cautious in this particular, than either 
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nature, when in the temple of 
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his predeceſſor or his deſcendants. For Tueas 
was actually wounded in the twelfth of the 
Zneis; though he had the ſame goldſmith to 
forge his arms, as had Achilles. It ſeems he was 
no war-duck, as the Scots commonly call ſuch 
men, who, they ſay, are iron-free or lead- free. 
Yet after this experiment, that his arms were not 
impenetrable, when he was cured indeed by his 
mother's help; becauſe he was that day to con- 
clude the war by the death of Turnus, the poet 
durſt not carry' the miracle too far, and reftore 
him wholly to his former vigour : he was ftill 
too weak to overtake his enemy ; yet we ſee with 
what courage he attacks Turnus, when he faces 
and renews the combat. I need ſay no more: 
for Virgil defends himſelf without needing my 
affiſtance ; and proves his hero truly to de 

that name. He was not then a ſecond- rate cham- 
pion, as they would have him, who think forti- 
tude the firſt virtue in a hero. But being beaten 
from this Lold, they will not yet allow him to be 
valiant; becauſe he wept more often, as they 
think, than well becomes a man of courage. 

In the firſt place, if tears are arguments of 
cowardice, what thall I ſay of Homer's hero? 
Shall Achilles paſs for timorous, becauſe he wept, 
and wept on leſs occaſions than Æneas? Herein 
Virgil muſt be granted to have excelled his maſ- 
ter. For once both heroes are deſcribed, lament. 
ing their loſt loves: Briſeis was taken away by 
force from the Grecian ; Creiiſa was loſt for ever 
to her huſband. But Achilles went roaring along 
the ſalt-ſea ſhore; and, like a booby, was com- 
plaining to his mother, when be ſhould have re- 
venged his injury by his arms. ZEneas took a 
nobler courſe ; for, having ſecured his father and 
ſon, he repeated all his former dangers to have 
found his wife, if ſhe had been above ground. 
And here your Lordſhip may obſerve the addreſs 
of Virgil: it was not for nothing that this paſ- 
ſage was related with all theſe tender circum- 
ſtances. ZEneas told it; Dido heard it. That 
he had been fo affectionate a huſband, was no ill 
argument to the coming dowager, that he might 
prove as kind to her. Virgil has a thouſand ſe- 
cret beauties, though I have not leiſure to remark 
them. 

Segrais, on this ſubject of a hero ſhedding tears, 
obſerves, that hiſtorians commend Alexander for 
weeping, when he read the mighty actions of 
Achilles. And Julius Cæſar is ikewiſe praiſed, 
when, out of the ſame noble envy, he wept at 
the victories of Alexander. But, if we obſerve 
more cloſely, we ſhall find, that the tears of 
AEneas were always-on a luudable occaſion. Thus 
he w weeps out of compaſſion, and tenderneſs of 
atu Carthage he be- 
holds the pictures of his friends, who ſacrificed 
their lives in defence of their country, He de- | 
plores the lamentable end of his pilot Palinurus ; 
the untimely death of young Pallas his confede- 
rate; and the reſt, which I omit. Yet even for 
theſe tears, his wretched critics dare condemn 
him. They make ZEneas little better than a 
kind of St, Swithin-hero, always raining. One 
of theſe cenſors is bold enough to arraign him of 
cowardice ; when, in the beginning of the firſt 
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book, he not only weeps, but trembles at an ap- 
_ proaching ſtorm. 


* Extempld ZEnez ſolvuntur irigore membra: . 
* Ingemit, et duplices tendens ad ſidera palmas,“ 


&c. 


But to this T have anſwered formerly; that his 
Fear was not for himfelf, but for his people. And 
what can give a ſovereign a better commendation, 
or recommend a hero more to the affection of the 
reader? They were threatened with a tempeſt, 
and he wept ; he was promiſed Italy, and there- 
Fore he prayed for the accompliſhment of that 
promiſe. All this in the beginning of a ſtorm ; 
therefore he ſhowed the more early piety, and 
the quicker ſenſe of compaſſion, Thns much I 
Have urged elſewhere in the defence of Virgil; 
and ſince I have been informed, by Mr. Moyle, a 
young gentleman whom I can never ſufficiently 
commend, that the ancients accounted drowning 
an accurſed death. So that, if we grant him to 
Have been afraid, he had juſt occaſion for that 
Fear, both in relation to himſelf and to his ſub- 
jects. I think our adverſaries can carry this ar- 
gument no farther, unleſs they tell us that he 


— to have had more confidence in the pro- 
mi 


e of the gods: but how was he aſſured that 
He had underſtood their oracles aright ? Helenus 
might be miſtaken, Phœbus might ſpeak doubt- 
fully; even his mother might flatter him, that 
He might proſecute his voyage, which, if it ſuc- 
ceeded happily, he ſhould be the founder of an 
empire. For that he herſelf was doubtful of his | 
Fortune, is apparent by the addreſs ſhe made to 
Jupiter on his behalf. To which the god makes 
aniwer in theſe words: 


© ©® Parce metu, Cytheræa; manent immota tuorum 
Fata tibi, &c. 

Notwithflanding which, the goddeſs, though 
comforted, was not aſſured: for even after this, 
through the courſe of the whole ZEneis, ſhe til] 
apprehends the intereſt which Juno might make 
with Jupiter againſt her ſon. For it was a moot 
point in beaven, whether he could alter fate or 
not. And indeed, ſome paſſages in Virgil would 
make us ſuſpect that he was of opinion Jupiter 
might defer fate, though he could not altes it. 
For, in the latter end of the tenth book, he intro- 
duces Juno begging for the life of Turnus, and 
flattering her hutband with the power of chang- 
ing deſtiny. © Tua qua potes, orſa refleftas.” To 
which he graciouſly anſwers: 

Si mora præſentis lethi tempuſque caduco 

„ Oratur juveni, meque hoc ita ponere ſentis ; 

* N Turnum, atque inſtantibus eripe 

tis. 

* Hactenus indulſiſſe vacat. Sin altior iſtis 

Sub precibus venia ulla latet, totumque mo- 

veri 

Mutarive putas bellum, ſpes paſcis inanes.” 


—_— 


But that he could not alter thoſe decrees, the 
king of gods himſelf confeſſes, in the book above 
cited : when he comforts Hercules, for the death 
of Pallas, who had invoked his aid befofe he threw 


his lance at Tumus: | 


| to ſave him; and that himſe 


10 Troje ſub Mcenibus altis, 
Tot nati cecidere Defim ; quin occidit un 
** Sarpedon mea progenies : etiam ſua Turnun 
Fata manent, metaſque dati pervenit ad zy;” 


Where he plainly acknowledges, that he coull 
not ſave his own fon, or prevent the death which 
he foreſaw, Of his power to defer the blow. | 
once gccafiona]ly diſcourſed with that excellen 
perſon Sir Robert Howard; who is better con. 
verſant, than any man that I know, in the doc. 
trine of the Stoics, and he ſet me right, from the 
concurrent teſtimony of philoſophers and poets, 
that Jupiter could not retard the effects of fate, 
even for a moment. For when I cited Virgil, 
as favouring the contrary opinion in that verſe, 


Tolle fugã Turnum, atque inftantibus eripe fais 


he replied, and I think with exact judgment, thit 
wien Jupiter gave Juno leave to withdraw Tur. 
nus from the preſent danger, it was becauſe he 
certainly foreknew that his fatal hour was not 
come: that it was in deſtiny for Juno at that time 
obeyed deſtiny, 


in giving her that leave. 

I need ſay no more in juſtification of our hero 
courage, and am much deceived if he ever be at. 
tacked on this ſide of his character again, But he 
is arraigned with more ſhow of reaſon by the l. 
dies; who will make a numerous party againſt 
him, for being falſe to love, in forſaking Dido, 
And I cannot much blame them; for, to ſay the 
truth, it is an ill precedent for their gallants to 
follow, Yet, if I can bring him off with flying 
colours, they may learn experience at her coſt; 
and, for her ſake, avoid a cave, as the worſt ſhelter 
they can chooſe from a ſhower of rain, eſpecially 
when they have a lover in their company. 

In the tirſt place, Segrais obferves, with much 


| acutenels, that they who blame ZEneas for his in- 


fenfpÞility of love, when he left Carthage, contra- 
dict their former accuſation of him, for being al- 


ways crying, compaſſionate, and effeminately ſen- 


fible of thoſe misfortunes which befel others, 
They give him two contrary characters; but 
Virgil makes him of a piece, always grateful, al. 
ways tender-hearted. But they are impudent 
enougÞ to diſcharge themſelves of this blunder, by 
laying the contradiction at Virgil's door. He, {ay 
they, has ſhown his kero with theſe inconſiſtent 
characters: acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 
paſſionate and hard-hearted ; but, at the bottom, 
fickle and ſelf-intereſted. For Dido had not only 
received his weather-beaten troops before ſhe ſaw 
him, and given them her protection, but had allo 
offered them an equal ſhare in her dominion. 


Vvultis & his mecum pariter conſidere Regnis? 
VUrbem quam ſtatuo, veſtra eſt.” 


This was an obligement never to be forgotton; 
and the more to be conſidered, becauſe antecedent 
to her love. That paſſion, it is true, produced the 
uſual effects of generoſity, gallantry, and care te 
pleaſe; and thither we A 5 them. But when 


ſhe had made all theſe advances, it was ſtill in bi 
power to have refuſed them : after the intrigue of 
the cave, call it marriage, or enjoyment only, he 
was no longer free to take or leave, he had ar. 
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cepted the favour; and was obliged to be con- 
fant, if he would be grateful. 
My Lord, I have ſet this argument in the beſt 


| light I can, that the ladies may not think I write 


booty: and perhaps it may happen to me, as it 
4d to Dr. Cudworth, who has raiſed ſuch ſtrong 
objections againſt the being of a God and Provi- 
J-nce, that many think he has not anſwered them. 
You may pleaſe at leaſt to hear the adverle party. 
is pleads for Virgil, that no leſs than an abſo- 
lute command from Jupiter could excuſe this in- 
{nfivility of the hero, and this abrupt departure, 
which looks ſo like extreme ingratitude. But, at 
the ſame time, he does wiſely to remember you, 
that Virgil had made piety the firſt character of 
Eneas: and this being allowed, as I am afraid it 
nuſt, he was obliged, antecedent te all other con- 
fderations, to ſearch an aſylum for his gods in 
ltaly, for thoſe very gods, I ſay, who had promiſed 
to his race the univerſal empire. Could a pious 
man diſpenſe with the commands of Jupiter, to 
ſatisfy his paſſion ; or, take it in the ſtrongeſt 
ſenſe, to comply with the obligations of his gra- 
itade? Religion, it is true, muſt have moral ho- 
reſty for its ground-work, or we ſhall be apt to 
fuſpe& its truth; but an immediate revelation 
diſpenſes with all duties of morality. All caſuiſts 
zeree, that theft is a breach of the moral law: 
yet, it I might preſume to — things ſacred 
with profane, the Ifraelites only ſpoiled the Egyp- 
tians, not robbed them ; becauſe the property was 
tnnsferred by a revelation to their lawgiver. I 
couſeſs, Dido was a very infidel in this point; for 
ſhe would not believe, as Virgil makes her ſay, 
that ever Jupiter would ſend Mercury on ſuch an 
immortal errand, But this needs no anſwer, at 
eaſt no more than Virgil gives it: 
Fata obſtant, placidaſque viri Deus obſtruit 
zures.“ op 


This, notwithſtanding, as Segrais confeffes, he 
ight have ſhown a little more ſenſibility, when 
he left her ; for that had been according to his 
character. 
But let Virgil anſwer for himſelf. He ſtill 
loved her; and ſtruggled with his inclinations to 
obey the gods: 


. Curam ſubcorde premebat, 
Multa gemens, magnoque animum labefactus 
amore.“ 


Upon the whole matter, and humanely ſpeak- 


hg, [ doubt there was a fault ſome where; and Ju- 


piter is better able to bear the blame than either 
Virgil or Æneas. The poet, it feems, had found 
it out, and therefore brings the deſerting hero and 
the forſaken lady to meet together in the lower 
tegions ; where he excuſes himſelf when it is too 
late, and accordingly ſhe will take no fatisfaction, 
dor ſo much as hear him. Now Segrais is forced 
to abandon his defence, and excuſes his author, by 
ſaying that the ZEneis is an imperfect work, and 
that death prevented the 4ivine poet from review- 
ig it, and for that reaſon he had condemned it 
to the fire: though, at the ſame time, his two 
tranſlators muſt acknowledge, that the ſixth book 
u the moſt correct of the whole Tneis. Oh, how - 
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convenient is a machine ſometimes in an heroic 
poem! This of Mercury is plainly one, and Virgil 
was conſtrained to uſe it here, or the honeſty of 
his hero would be ill deſended, And the fair ſex, 
however, if they had the deſerter in their power; 
would certainly have ſhown him no more mercy 
than the Bacchanals did Orpheus. For if too 
much conſtancy may be a fault ſometimes; then 
| want of conſtancy and ingratitude, after the laſt 
favour; is a crime that never will be forgiven» 
But of machines, more in their proper place; 
| where I ſhall ſhow, with how much judgmenr 
they have been uſed by Virgil: and, in the mean 
| time, pais to another article of his deſence, on the 
preſent ſubject ; where, if 1 cannot clear the hero, 
| I hope at leaſt to bring off the poet; for here I 
muſt divide their cauſes. Let Æneas truſt to his 
machine, which will only help to break his fall, 
but the addreſs is incomparable. Plato, who bor- 
rowed ſo much from Homer, and yet concluded 
| for the baniſhment of all poets, would at leaſt 
have rewarded Virgil, before he ſent him into 
exile. But I go farther, and ſay, that he ought 
to be acquitted ; and deſerved, beſide, the boun- 
| ty of Auguſtus, and the gratitude of the Roman 
people. If, after this, the ladies will ſtand oat; 
let them remember, that the jury is not all agreed 3 
for Octavia was of his party, and was of the firſt 
quality in Rome: ſhe was alſo preſent at the 
reading of the ſixth AZneid, and e know not 
that ſhe condemned ZEneas; but we are ſure ſhe 
| preſented the poet, for his admirable elegy on her 
ſon Marcellus. | 
But let us conſider the ſecret reaſons which 
Virgil had, for thus framing this noble epiſode, 
wherein the whole paſſion of love is more exactly 
| deſcribed than in any other poet: love was the 
theme of his fourth book; and though it is the 
ſhorteſt of the whole Zneis, yet there he has 
| given its beginning, its progreſs, its traverſes, and 
its concluſion : and had exhauſted fo entirely this 
ſubzeR, that he could reſume it but very lightly 
in the eight enſuing books. | 
| She was warmed with the graceful appearance. 
of the hero, ſhe ſmothered thoſe ſparkles out of 
decency, but converſation blew them up into a 
flame. Then ſhe was forced to make a confident 
of her whom ſhe beſt might truſt, her own ſiſter, 
who approves the paſſion, and thereby augments 
it; then ſucceeds her public owning it ; and, after 
that, the conſummation. Of Venus and Juno, 
Jupiter and Mereury, I ſay nothing, for they were 
all machining work: but poſſeſſion having cooled 
his love, as it increaſed her's, ſhe ſoon perceived 
the change, or at leaſt grew ſuſpicions of a change: 
this fuſpicion ſoon turned to jealouſy, and jealou- 
ſy to rage; then ſhe diſdains and threatens, and 
again is humble and entreats: and, nothing 
| availing, deſpairs, curſes, and at laſt becomes her 
| own executioner. See here the whole proceſs of 
that paſſion, to which nothing can be added. I 
dare go no farther, leſt I ſhould loſe the connec- 
tion of my diſcourſe. a 
To love our native country, and to ſtudy its be- 
neſit and ĩts glory, to be intereſted in its concerns, 
is natural to all men, and is indeed our, common 


duty. A port makes a farther ſtep; for, endes 
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vouring to do honour to it, it is allowable in him 
even to be partial in its cauſe : for he is not tied 
to truth, or fettered by the laws of hiſtory. Ho- 
mer and Taſſo are juſtly praiſed, for chooſing their 
heroes out of Greece and Italy. Virgil indeed 
made his a Trojan, but it was to derive the Ro- 
mans and his own Auguſtus from him ; but all the 
three poets are manifeſtly partial to their heroes, 


of Hector, that he was flain cowardly ; 
 FEneas, according to the beſt account, flew not 
Mezentius, but was ſlain by him; and the Chro- 
nicles of Italy tell us little of that Rinaldo d'Eſte, 
who conquers Jeruſalem in Tafſo, He might be 
a champion of the church ; but we know not that 


this to Virgil, he thought himſelf engaged in ho- 
nour to eſpouſe the cauſe and quarrel of his coun+ 
try againſt Carthage. He knew he could not 
pleaſe the Romans better, or oblige them more to 

tronize his poem, than by diſgracing the foun- 
Areſs of that city. He ſhows her ungrateful to the 
memory of her firſt huſband ; doting on a ſtranger; 
enjoyed, and afterwards forſaken by him. This 
was the original, ſays he, of the immortal hatred 
betwixt the two rival nations, It is true he co- 
ours the falſehood of Aneas by an expreſs com- 
mand from Jupiter, to forſake the queen, who 
had obliged him; but he knew the Romans were 
to be his rea , and them he bribed, perhaps at 
the expence of the hero's honeſty, but he gained 
his cauſe however, as pleading before corrupt 
judges. They were content to ſee their founder 
EL to love, to\\ſtill he had the advantage of the 
amour: it was their enemy whom he forſook, and 
ſhe might have forftken him if he had not got the 
ſtart of her; ſhe had already forgotten her vows 
to her Sichzus: and © varium & mutabile ſemper 
temina,” is the ſharpeſt ſatire in the feweſt words 
that ever was made on womankind ; for both the 
adjectives are neuter, and animal muſt be under- 
ſtood to make them grammar. Virgil does well 
to put thoſe words into the mouth of Mercury : it 
a god had not ſpoken them, neither durſt he have 


written them, nor I tranſlated them. Yet the 
deity was forced to come twice on the ſame er- 


rand: and the ſecond time, as much a hero as 
ZEneas was, he frighted him. It ſeems he feared 
not Jupiter ſo much as Dido. For your Lordſhip 
may obſerve, that as much intent as he was upon 
his voyage, yet he ſtill delayed it, until the meſ- 
ſenger was obliged to tell him plainly, that if he 
weighed not anchor in the night, the queen would 
be with him in the morning. Notumque furens 
quid femina poſſit;“ the was injured, the was re- 
vengeful, ſhe was powerful. The poet had 
likewiſe before hinted, that the people were na- 
turally perfidious : for he gives their character in 
the queen, and makes a proverb of Punica fides,” 
many ages before it was invented. 

Thus I hope, my Lord, that I have made good 
my promiſe, and juſtified the poet, whatever be- 
comes of the falſe knight. And ſure a poet is as 
much privileged to lie, as an ambaſſador, for the 
honour and intereſt of his country ; at leaſt as Sir 
Henry Wotton has defined. 

This naturally leads me to the defence of the 


in favour of their country: for Dares Phrygias re- 


he was ſa much as preſent at the fiege. To apply 
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famous anachroniſm, in making ZEneas and Dido 
contemporaries. For it is certain that the 
lived almoſt two hundred years before the build. 
ing of Carthage. One who imitates Bocaline 
ſays, that Virgil was accuſed before Apollo for 
this error, The god ſoon found that he was not 
able to defend his favourite by-reaſon, for the caſe 
was clear: he therefore gave this middle ſen. 
tence; that any thing might be allowed to his 
fon Virgil, on the account of his other merits: 
that, being a monarch, he had a diſpenſing pow. 
er, and pardoned him. But, that this ſpecial aq 
of grace might never be drawn into example, or 
—— by his puny ſucceſſors in juſtification of 
heir ignorance, he decreed for the future, ng 
poet ſhould preſume to make a lady die for love 
two hundred years before her birth. To mors. 
lize this ſtory, Virgil is the Apollo, who has this 
diſpenſing power. His great judgment made the 
laws of poetry, but he never made himſelf a flave 
to them: chronology, at beſt, is but a cobweh. 
law, and he broke through it with his weight, 
They who will imitate him wiſely, muſt chooſe, 
as he did, an obſcure and a remote ra, where 
they may invent at pleafure, and not be eaſily 
contradicted. Neither he, nor the Romans, had 
ever read the Bible, by which only his falſe com. 
putation of times can be made out againſt him, 
This Segrais ſays in his defence, and proves it 
from his learned friend Bochartus, whoſe letter 
on this ſubject he has printed at the end of the 
fourth Æneid, to which I refer your Lordſhip 
and the reader. Yet the credit of Virgil was 
great, that he made this fable of his own inven» 
tion paſs for an authentic hiſtory, or, at leaſt, az 
credible as any thing in Homer, Ovid takes it 
up after him, even in the ſame age, and makes 
an ancient heroine of Virgil's new-created Dido; 
dictates a letter for her, juſt before her death, to 
the ingrateful fugitive ; and, very unluckily for 
himſelf, is for meaſuring a ſword with a man ſo 
much ſuperior in force to him on the ſame ſub- 
ject. I think I may be judge of this, becauſe l 
have tranſlated both. The famous author of the 
Art of Love has nothing of his own : he borrows 
all from a greater maſter in his own profeſſion; 
and, which is worſe, improves nothing which he 
finds. Nature fails him, and, being forced to his 
old ſhift, he has recourſe to witticiſm, This 
paſſes indeed with his ſoft admirers, and gives 
him the preference to Virgil in their eſteem, 
But let them like for themſelves, and not pre- 
ſcribe to others; for our author needs not their 
admiration. | 
The motives that induced Virgil to coin this 

fable, I have ſhown already; and have allo begun 
to ſhow that be might make this anachroniſm, by 
ſuperſeding the mechanic rules of poetry, for the 
ſame reaſon that a monarch may diſpenſe with, 
or ſuſpend his own laws, when he finds it neceſ- 
ſary ſo to do; eſpecially if thoſe laws are not al- 
together fundamental. Nothing is to be called! 
fault in poetry, ſays Ariſtotle, but what is againlt 
the art; therefore a man may be an admirable 
poet, without being an exact chronologer. Shall 
we dare, continues Segrais, to condemn Virgil 


for having made a fiction againſt the order d 
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Une, when we commend Ovid and other poets 
udo have made many of their fictions againſt the 
ger of nature? For what are the ſplendid mi- 
ncles of the Metamorphoſes ? Yet theſe are 
beautiful as they are related; and have alſo deep 
kaming and inſtructive mythologies couched un- 
aer them: but to give, as Virgil does in this 
eziſode, the original cauſe of the long wars be- 
wirt Rome and Carthage, to draw truth out of 
$4ien, after ſo probable a manner, with ſo much 
heauty, and ſo much for the honour of his coun- 
ty, was proper only to the divine wit of Maro; 
ind Taſſo, in one of his diſcourſes, admires him 
dr this particularly. It is not lawful, indeed, to 
contradict a piece of hiſtory which is known to 
A the world; as, for example, to make Hannibal 
and Scipio contemporaries with Alexander; but, 
in the dark receſſes of antiquity, a great poet may 
ud ought to feign ſuch things as he finds not 
there, if they can be brought to embelliſh that 
ſubjet which be treats. Or the other fide, the 
jains and diligence of ill poets is but thrown a- 
way, when they want the genius to invent and 
frign agreeably. But if the fictions be delightful 
(chick they always are, if they be natural); if 
they be of a piece ; if the beginning, the middle, 
and the end, be in their due places, and artfully 
united to each other, ſuch works can never fail 
> their deſerved ſucceſs. Ard ſuch is Virgil's 
epiſode of Dido and ZEneas; where the ſoureſt 
critic muſt acknowledge, that if he had deprived 
his Eneis of ſo great an ornament, becauſe he 
ſound no traces of it in antiquity, he had avoided 
their unjuſt cenſure, but bad wanted one of the 
greateſt beauties. of his poem. I ſhall ſay more 
of this in the next article of their charge againſt 
lim, which is, want of inventiôn. In the mean 
time, I may affirm, in honour of this epiſode, that 
it is not only now eſteemed the moſt pleafing en- 
tertainment of the ZEneis, but was ſo accounted 
in his own age; and before it was mellowed into 
that reputation which time has given it; for which 
Ineed produce no other teſtimony than that of 
Ovid, his contemporary. . 
Nee pars ulla magis legitur de corpore toto, 
uam non legitimo fœdere junctus amor.“ 


Where, by the way, you may obſerve, my Lord, 
that Ovid in thoſe words, non legitimo tœdere 
* junftus amor,” will by no means allow it to 
de a [awtul marriage betwixt Dido and Æneas: 
le was in banithment when he wrote theſe verſes, 
which I cite from his letter to Auguſtus: You, 
vir, taith he, have ſent me into exile for writing 
ky Art of Love, and my wanton elegies; yet 
your own poet was happy in your good graces, 
though he brought Dido and Aneas into a cave, 
ad left them there not over-honeſtly together: 
Wy i be fo bold to aſk your majeſty, is it a great- 
er fault to teach the art of unlawful love, than 
io how it in the action? But was Ovid, the court | 
poet, ſo bad a courtier as to find no other plea to 
txcule himſelf than by a plain accuſation ot his 
maſter? Virgil confeſled it was a lawful mar- 
tage betwiat the lovers; that Juno, the goddeſs 
d matriniony, had ratified it by her preſence; 


iſſue: that the ceremonies were ſhort, we may 
believe, for Dido was not only amorous, but a 
widow. Mercury himſelf, though employed on 
a quite contrary errand, yet owns it à marriage 
by an innuendo.—“ Pulchramque uxorius urbem 
* extruis.” —He calls Zneas not only a huſband, 
but upbraids him for being a fond huſband, as the 
word © uxorius” implies. Now mark a little, if 
your Lordſhip pleaſes, why Virgil is ſo much con 
cerned to make this marriage (for he ſeems to be 
the father of the bride hicaſelf, and to give ber 
to the bridegroom), it was to make way for the 
divorce which he intended afterwards; for he 
was a finer flatterer than Ovid: and I more than 


which not long before had paſſed betwixt the 
emperor and Scribonia. He drew this dimple in 
the cheek of Aneas, to prove Auguſtus uf the 
ſare family, by ſo remarkable a feature in the 
ſame place. Thus, as we ſay in our homeſpun 
Engliſh proverb, He killed two birds with one 
* {tone ;”” pleaſed the emperor, by giving him 
the reſemblance of his anceſtor, and gave him 
ſach a reſemblance as was nat ſcandalons in that 
age. For to leave one wife and take another, 
was but a matter of gallantry at that time of 
among the Romans. Neque hc in fadera 
« yer,” is the very excuſe which Tneas makes 
when he leaves his lady. I made no ſuch bar- 
gain with you at our marriage, to live always 
drudging on at Carthage ; my buſineſs was Italy, 
and I never made a lecret of it. If I took my 
pleaſure, had not you your ſhare of it? I leave 
you free at my departure, to comfort yourſelf 
with the next ſtranger who lmppens to be ſhip- 
wrecked on your coaſt : be as kind an hoſteſs an 
you have been to me, and you Can never fail of 
another huſband. In the mean time; I call the 
gods to witneſs, that I leave your ſhore unwilling» 
y; for though Juno made the marriage, yet Ju- 
piter commands me to forſake you. This is the 
effect of what he ſaith, when it is diſhonoured 
out of Latin verſe into Engliſh proſe. If the poet 
argued not aright, we muſt pardon him for a poor 
blind heathen, who knew no better morals. 

I have detained your Lordſhip longer than I in- 
tended on this objection, which would indeed 
weigh ſomething in a ſpiritual court; but I am 
not to defend our poet there. The next, I think, 
is but a cavil, though the cry is great againſt him, 
and hath continued from the time of Macrobius 
to this preſent age: I hinted it before. They lay 
no leſs than the want of invention to his charge: 
a capital crime, I muſt acknowledge : for « poet 
is a maker, as the word lignities: and he who 
cannot make, that is, invent, hath his name for 
nothing. That which makes this accutation look 
io ſtrange at the firſt fight, is, that be has bor- 
rowed 15 many things — Homer, Apollonius 


the firit place, if invention is to be taken in ſo 
ſtrict a ſenſe, that the matter of a poem muſt be 


ger hath made out, taith Segrais, that the hiſtory 


than of Virgil. There was not an old woman, 


or almvit a child, but had it in their mouths, be- 


br it was hier buſineſs to briug matters to that 


fore the Greek poet or his friends digeſted it into 


conjecture, that he had in his eye the divorce, 


© 


Rhodius, and others who preceded him. But, in 


wholly new, and that in all its parts, then Scali- 


of Troy was no more the invention of Homer, 


* ö . 


this admirable. order in which we read it. At 
this rate, as Splomon hath told us, there is no- 
thing new beneath the ſun. Who then can paſs 
for an inventor, if Homer, as well as Virgil, muſt 
be deprived of that glory? Is Verſailles the leſs 
a new building, becauſe the architect of that pa- 
lace hath imitated others which were built before 
it? Walls, doors and windows, apartments, of- 
fices, rooms of convenience and magnificence, are 
in all great houſes. So deſcriptions, figures, fa- 
bles, and the reſt, muſt be in all heroic poems; 
they are the common materials of poetry, furniſh. 
ed from the magazine of nature; every poet hath 
as much right to them, as every man hath to air 
or water. Quid prohibetis aquas? uſus com- 
munis aquarum eſt.” But the argument of the 
work, that is to ſay, its principal action, the eco- 
nomy and diſpoſition of it; theſe are the things 
which diſtinguiſh copies from originals. The 
poet, who borrows nothing from others, is yet to 
be born; he and the Jews Meſſias will come to- 
gether. | There are parts of the Æneis which re- 
ble ſome parts both of the Ilias and of the 
Odyſſes: as, for example, ZEneas deſcended in- 
to hell, and Ulyſſes had been there before him: 
Eneas loved Dido, and Ulyſſes loved Calypſo : in 
few words, Virgil hath imitated Homer's Odyi- 
ſes in his firſt fix books, and in his fix laſt the 
Ilias. But from hence cag we infer, that the 
two poets write the ſame hiſtory? Is there no in- 
vention in ſome other patts of Virgil's Æneas? 
The diſpoſition of ſo many various matters, is not 
that his own? From what book of Homer had 
Virgil bis epiſode of Niſus and Uryalus, of Me- 
zentius and Lauſuz? From whence did he bor- 
row his deſign of bringing Æneas into Italy? of 
eſtabliſhing the Roman empire on the foundations 
of a Trojan colony : to ſay nothing of the honour 
he did his patron, not only in his deſcent from 
Venus, but in making him ſo like her in his beſt 
features, that the goddeſs might have miſtaken 
Auguſtus for her ſon. He had indeed the ſtory 
from common fame, as Homer had his from the 
Egyptian prieſteſs. © Aneadum Genitrix” was 
Do more unknown to Lucretius, than to him. 
But Lucretius taught him not to form his hero; 
o give him piety or valour for his manners: and 
both in ſo eminent a degree, that, having done 
what was poſſible for man to ſave his king and 
country, his mother was forced to appear to him 
and reſtrain his fury, which hurried him to death 
in their revenge. But the poet made his piety 
more ſucceſsful ; he brought off his father and his 
; and his gods witneſſed to his devotion, by 
putting themſelves under his protection, to be re- 
placed by him in their promiſed Italy. Neither 
the invention nor the conduct of this great action 
were owing to Homer, or any other poet. It is 
one thing to copy, and another thing to imitate 
from nature. Ihe copier is that ſervile imitator, 
to whom Horace gives no better a name than 
of animal; he will not ſo much as allow him to 
be a man. Raphael imitated nature; they who 
827 one of Raphael's pieces, imitate but him, for 
is work is their original. They tranſlate him, as 
Ido Virgil; afid fall as ſhort of him, as I of Vir- 
gil. There is a kind of invention in the imitation 
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of Raphaeb: for though the thing was in nattre 
yet the idea of it was his own. by, travelled. 
ſo did Æneas; but neither of them were the rt 
travellers: for Cain went into the land of Noe 
before they were born: and neither of the poets 
ever heard of ſuch a man. If Ulyſſes had been 
killed at Troy, yet Æneas muſt have gone to ſe 
or he could never have arrived in Italy. But be 
deſigns of the two poets were as different as the 
courſes of their herges ; one went home, and the 
other ſought a home. To return to my firſt fmj. 
litude : Suppoſe Apelles and Raphael had each 
of them painted a burning Troy ; might not the 
modern painter have ſucceeded as well as the 
ancient, though neither of them had ſeen the 
town on fire? For the draughts of both were ta- 
ken from the ideas which they had of nature, 
Cities have been burnt, before either of them 
were in being. But, to cloſe the fimile 281 
began it, they would not have deſigned it after 
the ſame manner: Apelles would have diſtin. 
guiſhed Pyrrhus from the reſt of all the Grecian, 
and ſhowed him forcing his entrance into Priam's 
palace; there he had ict him in the faireſt light, 
and given him the chief place of all his figures; 
becauſe he was a Grecian, and he would do honour 
to his country. Raphael, who was an Italian, and 
deſcended from the Trojans, would have made 
ZEneas the hero of his piece; and perhaps not 
with his father on his back; his ſon in one hand, 
his bundle of gods in the other; and his wife fol. 
lowing (for an act of piety is not half ſo grace. 
ful in @ picture as an act of courage): he would 
have rather drawn him killing Androgeus, or 
ſome other, hand to hand; and the blaze of the 
fires ſhould have darted full upon his face, to makd 
him conſpicuous. amongſt his Trojans, This, [ 
think, is a juſt compariſon betwixt the two poets, 
in the conduct of their ſeveral deſigns. Virgil 
cannot be ſaid to copy Homer ; the Grecian had 
only the advantage of writing firſt. If it be urg - 
ed, that I have granted a reſemblance in ſome 
parts, yet therein Virgil has excelled him. For 
what are the tears of Calypſo, for being left, to 
the fury and death of Dido? Where is there the 
whole proceſs of her paſſion, and all its violent 
effects to be found, in the languiſhing epiſode of, 
the Odyſſes? If this be a copy, let the critics 
ſhow us the ſame diſpoſition, features, or colour- 
ing, in their original. The like may be ſaid of 
the deſcent to hell, which was not of Homer's 
invention neither ; he had it from the ſtory of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. But to what end did 
Ulyſſes make that journey? Æneas undertook it 
by the expreſs commandment of his father's ghoſt: 

ere he was to ſhow him all the ſucceeding be- 
roes of his race: and, next to Romulus (mark, 
if you pleaſe, the addreſs of Virgil), his own pa- 
tron Auguſtus Ceſar. Anchiſes was like wiſe to 
inſtruct him how to manage the Italian war, and 
how to conclude it with his honour ; that 15, in 
other words, to lay the foundations of that em- 
pire which Auguſtus was to govern. This is the 
noble invention of our author ; but it hath been 
copied by ſo many fign-poſt daubers, that now it 
is grown fulſome ; rather by their waut of 
than by the commonneſs. 
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in the firſt place, I may ſafely grant, that by 
reading Homer, Virgil was taught to imitate his 
; ; that is, to imitate like him: which is 
10 more than if a painter ſtudied Raphael, that 
he might learn to defign after his manner. And 
thus I might imitate Virgil, if I were capable of 
writing an heroic poem, and yet the invention be 
my own: but I ſhould endeavour to avoid a ſer- 
vile copying. I would not give the ſame ſtory 
under other names, with the ſame characters, in 
the ſame order, and with the ſame ſequel; for 
every common reader to find me out at the firſt 
6ght for a plagiary, and cry, This I read before 
in Virgil, in a better language, and in better 
verſe, This is like Merry-Andrew on the low 
rope, copying lubberly the ſame tricks which his 
naſter is ſo dextrouſly performing on the high. 

I will trouble your Lordſhip but with one ob- 
jection more, which I know not whether found 
in Le Fevre or Valais; but I am ſure I have rea 
it in another French critic, whom I will not name, 
becauſe I think it is not much for his reputation. 
Virgil, in the heat of action, ſuppoſe for exam- 
ple, in deſcribing the fury of his hero in a battle, 
ben he is endeavouring to raiſe our concernments 
to the higheſt pitch, tarns ſhort on the ſudden 
into ſome fimibtude, which diverts, ſay they, 
your attention from the main ſubject, and miſ- 
pends it on ſome trivial image. He pours cold 
water into the cauldron, when his buſineſs is to 
make it boil. 5 

This accuſation is general againſt all who would 
de thought heroic poets; but I think it touches 
Virgil leſs than any, He is too great a maſter of 
his art to make a blot which may ſo eaſily be hit. 
Similitudes, as T have ſaid, are not for tragedy, 
which is all violent, and where the paſſions are 
in a perpetual fermogt; for there they deaden 
where they ſhould ani Mate; they are not of the 
nature of dialogue, unleſs in comedy : a metaphor 
5 almoſt all the ſtage can ſuffer, which is a kind 
of fimilitude comprehended in a word. But this 
figure has a contrary effect in heroic poetry; there 
it is employed to raiſe the admiration, which is 
its proper - buſineſs. And admiration is not of ſo 
violent a nature as fear or hope, compaſſion or 
horror, or any concernment we can have for ſuch 

or ſuch a perion on the ſtage. Not but I confeſs, 
that fimilitudes and deſcriptions, when drawn in- 
to an unreaſonable length, muſt needs nauſeate 
the reader. Once I remember, and but once, 
Virgil makes a fimilitude of fourteen lines ; and \ 
his deſcription of Fame is about the ſame num- 
der. He is blamed for both; and I doubt not but 
he would have contracted them, had he lived to 
have reviewed his work : but faults are no pre- 
cedents. This I have obſerved of his ſimilitudes 
on, that they are not placed, as our un- 
rving critics tell us, in the heat of any action, 
but commonly in its declining : when he has 
warmed us in his deſcription as much as poſſibly 
he can, then, leſt that warmth ſhould languiſh, 
he renews it by ſome apt fimilitude, which illuſ- 
ay his ſubject. and yet palls not his audience. 
need give your Lordſhip but one example of this 
and leave the reſt to your obſervation, when 


next you revi th 2 2 e 
Vo. AI. e whole Eneis in the original, 


3 
unblemiſhed by my rude tranſ tation. It is in the 
firſt book, where the poet deſcribes Neptune com- 
poſing the ocean, on which Tolus had raiſed a 
tempeſt, without his permiſſion. He had already 
chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the com- 

mands of their uſurping maſter : he had warued 
them from the ſeas: be had beaten down the 
billows with his mace ; diſpelled the clougls, re- 

ſtored the tunſhine, while Triton and Cymothoe 
were heaving the ſhips from. off the quickſands, 
before the poet would offer at a ſimilitude for il- 

luſtration. ; | 


Ac, veluti magno in populo cum ſzpe coorta eft 
* Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile vulgus, 
Jamque faces, et ſaxa volant, furor arma mi! 
* niſtrat ; 
Tum pietate gravem, ac meritis fi forte virum 
quem | 
> WIG... filent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant: 
Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet: 
Sic cunctus pelagi accidit frager, æquora poſt. 


quam | 
Proſpiciens genitor, cœloque invectus aperto 
Flectit equos, curruque dat lora ſecundo.” 


This is the firſt ſimilitude which Virgil makes 
in this poem, and one of the longeſt in the whole, 
for which reaſon I the rather cite it. While the 
ſtorm was in its fury, any allufiun had been im- 
proper; for the poet could have compared it to 
nothing more impetuous than itfelf ; conſequent- 
ly he could have made no illuſtration. If he could 
have illuftrated, it had been an ambitious orna- 
ment out of ſeaſon, and would have diverted our 
concernment : * Nunc, non erat his locus:” ard 
therefore he deferred it to its proper place. 

Theſe are the criticiſms of moſt moment which 
have been made againſt the Zneis, by the an- 
cients or moderns. As for the particular ec 
tions againſt this or that paſſage, Macrobius and 
Pontanus have anſwered them already. If I de- 
fired to appear more learned than I am, it had 
been as eaſy for me to have taken their objections 
and ſolutions, as it is for a country parſon to take 
the expoſitions of the fathers out of Junius and 
Tremellius. Or not to have named the authors 
from whence I had them: for ſo Ruzys, other- 
wiſe a moſt judicious commentator on 4 why | 
works, has uſed Pontanus, his greateſt benefac- 
tor; of whom he is very ſilent, and I do not re- 
member that he once cites him. 

What follows next, is no objection ; for that 
implies a fault: and it had been none in Virgi 
if he had extended the time of his action beyo 
a year. At leaſt Ariſtotle has ſet no preciſe li- 
mits to it. Homer's, we know, was within two 
months; Taſſo, I am ſure, exceeds not a ſummer: 
and, if I examined him, perhaps he might be re- 
duced into a much leſs compaſs. Boſſu leaves it 
doubtful whether Virgil's actions were within 
the year, ar took up ſome months beyond it. In- 
deed the whole diſpute is of no more concern- 
ment to the common reader, than it is to z 
ploughman, whether February rhis year had 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine days in it. But, for 
the ſatisfaction of the more curious, of which 
number 1 am ſure your 9 is one, I wilh 
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tranſlate what I think convenient out of Segrais, 

whom perhaps you have not read: for he has 

made it highly probable, that the action of the 

A®neis began in the ſpring, and was not extended 

beyond the autumn. Andwe have known campaigns 
at have begun ſooner, and have ended later. 

" Ronſard, and the reſt whom Segrais names, 
who are of opinion that the action of this poem 
takes up almoſt a year and a half, ground their 
calculation thus: Anchiſes died in Sicily at the 
end of winter, or beginning of the ſpring. Æneas, 
immediately after the interment of his father, 
puts to ſea for Italy: he is ſurpriſed by the tem- 
peſt deſcribed in the beginning of the firſt book; 
and there it is that the ſcene of the poem opens, 
and where the action muſt commence. He is 
driven by this ſtorm on the coaſts of Afric: he 
ſtays at Carthage all that ſummer, and almoſt all 
the winter following : ſets ſail again for Italy juſt 
before the beginning of the ſpring ; meets with 
contrary vrinds, and makes Sicily the ſecoud time: 
this part of the action completes the year. Then 
he celebrates the anniverſary of his father's fune- 
ral, and ſhortly after arrives at Cumæ, and from 
thence his time is taken up in his firſt treaty with 
Latinus; the overture of the war; the ſiege of 
his camp by Turnus; his gaing for ſuccours to 
relieve it ; his return ; the raiſing of the fiege by 
the firſt battle; the twelve days truce; the ſe- 
cond battle ; the aſſault of Laurentum, and the 
ſingle fight with Turnus; all which, they ſay, 
cannot take up leſs than four or five months more; 
by which account we cannot ſuppoſe the entire 
action to be contained in a much leſs compaſs 
than a year and half” 


i egrais reckons another way ; and his compu- 


* 


tation is not condemned by the learned Ruzns, 
wh npiled and publiſhed the commentaries 
92 our poet, which we call the Dauphin's Vir- 
il. 
6 He allows the time of the year when Anchiſes 
died, tb be in the latter end of winter, or in the 
beginning of the ſpring ; he acknowledges, that 
when ZEneas is firſt ſeen at ſea afterwards, and is 
driven by the tempeſt on the coaſt of Afric, is 
the time when the action is naturally to begin: 
he confeſſes farther, that Æneas left Carthage in 
the latter end of winter; for Dido tells him in 
23 * terms, as an argument for his longer 
ay, 
* Quinetiam hiberno moliris ſidere claſſem.“ 


But whereas Ronſard's followers ſuppoſe that 
when Zneas had buried his father, he ſet ail 
immediately for Italy (though the tempeſt drove 
him on the coaſt of Carthage), Segrais will by no 
means allow that ſuppoſition, but thinks it much 
more probable that he remained in Sicily till the 
midſt of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, at 
which time he places the firſt' appearance of his 

ero on the ſea, and there opens the action of the 

em. From which beginning, to the death of 
urnus, which concludes the action, there need 
not be ſuppoſed above ten months of intermediate 
time : for, arriving at Carthage in the latter end 
of ſummer, ſtaying there the winter following, de- 
parting thence in the very beginning of the ſpring, 
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making a ſhort abode in Sicily the ſecond time 
landing in Italy, and making the war, may de 
reaſonably judged the buſineſs but of ten months, 
To this the Ronſardians reply, that having been for 
ſeven years before in queſt of Italy, and Irma 
more to do in Sicily than to inter his father, after 
that office was performed, what remained for 
him, but, without delay, to purſue his firſt ad. 
yenture? To which Segrais anſwers, that the 
obſequies of his father, according to the rites of 
the Greeks and Romans, would detain him for 
many days: that a longer time muſt be taken u 

in the refitting of his ſhips, after ſo tedious a voy- 
age, and in refreſhing his weather-beaten ſoldiers 
on a friendly coaſt, Theſe, indeed, are but ſup- 
poſitions on both ſides, yet thoſe of Segrais ſeem 
better grounded. For the feaſt of Dido, when ſhe 
entertained /Eneas firſt, has the appearance of z 
ſummer's night, which ſeems already almoſt end. 
ed when he begins his ſtory : therefore the love 
was made in autumn ; the hunting followed pro. 
perly, when the heats of that ſcorching country 
were declining : the winter was paſſed in jollity, 
as the ſeaſon and their love required: and he left 
her in the latter end of winter, as is already 
proved. This opinion is fortified by the arrival 
of ZEneas at the mouth of the Tiber, which 
marks the ſeaſon of the ſpring ; that ſeaſon being 
perfectly deſcribed by the ſinging of the birds, 
ſaluting the dawn; and by the beauty of the 
place: which the poet ſeems to have painted ex. 
prelsly in the ſeventh ZEncid: 


* Aurora in roſeis fulgebat lutea bigis, 

« Cam venti poſuere; variz circumque, ſu- 
** praque 

% Aſſuetæ ripis volucres, & fluminis alveo, 

« Zthera mulcebant cantu.“ 


The remainder of the action required but three 
months more; for when ZEneas went for ſuccour 
to the Tuſcans, he found their army in a readi- 
neſs to march, and wanting only a commander: 
ſo that, according to this calculation, the Xneis 
takes not up above a year complete, and may be 
comprehended in leſs compaſs, | 

This, amongſt other circumſtances, treated 
more at large by Segrais, agrees with the riſing 
of Orion, which cauſed the tempeſt deſeribed in 
the beginning of the firſt book. By ſome paſſages 
in the Paſtorals, but more particularly in the 
Georgics, our poet is found to be an exact aſtro- 
nomer according to the knowledge of that age. 
Now llionenus (whom Virgil twice employs in 
embaſſies, as the beſt ſpeaker of the Trojans) ate 
— that tempeſt to Orion, in his to 

ido : 


cum ſubito aſſurgens fluctu nimboſus Orion,” 


He muſt mean either the heliacal or achronical 
riſing of that ſign. The heliacal rifing of a con- 
ſtellation is when it comes from under the raj 
of the ſun, and begins to appear before day-light. 
The achronical 2 on the contrary, is when 
it appears at the cloſe of the day, and in oppoli- 
tion of the ſun's diurnal courſe. 

The heliacal rifing of Orion is at preſent com. 


| puted 10 be about the fixth, of July; and 3M 
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that time it is, that he either cauſes or preſages 
ts on the ſeas. 

Segrais has obſerved farther, that when Anna 

-unfels Dido to ſtay ZEneas during winter, the 
heaks alſo of Orion: 


„bum pelago deſævit hyems, & aquoſus 
« Orion.” 


If therefore Ilioneus, according to our ſuppoſi- 
ton, underſtand the heliacal rifing of Orion ; 
aun muſt mean the achronical, which the dif- 
erent epithets given to that conſtellation ſeem to 
manifeſt, Ilioneus calls him“ nimboſus:“ Anna 
« zquoſns.”* He is tempeſtuoas in the ſummer 
when he riſes heliacaly, and rainy in the winter 
vhen he riſes achronically, Your Lordſhip will 

on me for the frequent repetition of theſe 
ant words, which I could not avoid in this ab- 
reviation of Segrais, who, I think, deſerves no 
lle commendation in this new criticiſm, I 
have yet a word or two to ſay of Virgil's ma- 
chbes, from my own obſervation of them, He 
hs imitated thoſe of Homer, but not copied them. 
| vas eſtabliſhed long before this time, in the 
Roman religion as well as in the Greek, that 
there were gods; and both nations, for the moſt 
part, worſhipped the ſame deities, as did alfo the | 
Trojuos; from whom the Komans, I ſuppoſe, 
would rather be thought to derive the rites of 
their religion, than from the Grecians, becauſe 
they thought themſelves deſcended from them, 
Lich of thoſe gods had his proper office, and the 
chief of them their particular attendants. Thus 
ſzyiter had, in propriety, Ganymede and Mer- 
cury, and Juno had Iris. It was not for VirgÞ 
then to create new miniſters; he muſt take what 
he found in his religion. It cannot therefore be 
kid that he borrowed them from Homer, any 
gore than Apollo, Diana, and the reſt, whom he 
uſes as he finds occaſion for them, as the Grecian 
pet did: but he invents the occaſions for which 
le uſes them. Venus, after the deſtruction of 
Troy, had gained Neptune entirely to her party ; 
therefore we find him buſy in the beginning of 
the ZEneis, to calm the tempeſt raiſed by o- 
ls, and afterwards conducting the Trojan fleet 
bCumz in ſafety, with the loſs only of their pi- 
bt, for whom he bargains. I name thoſe two 
mmples amongſt a hundred which I omit: to 
pore that Virgil, generally ſpeaking, employed 
ks machines in performing thoſe things which 
tight poſſibly have been done without them. 
What more frequent than a ſtorm at ſea, upon 
tte riſing of Orion? what wonder, if among it ſo 
tany ſhips, there ſhould one be overſet, which | 
ms commanded by Orontes, though half the 
winds had not been there which Aolus employ- 
Might not Palinurus, without a miracle, 
ul feep, and drop into the ſea, having been 
mr-wearied with watching, and ſecure of a quiet 
page, by his obſervation of the ſkies? at leaſt 
Less, who knew nothing of the machine of 
9mnus, takes it plainly in this ſenſe : 


n O nimium clo & pelago conſiſe ſereno, 
Nudus in ignotã Palinure jacebis arena.” 
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amuſe the reader, and give a colour of probability 
to things otherwiſe incredible. And beſides, it 
ſoothed the vanity of the Romans, to find the 

ſo vifibly concerned in all the actions of thei 
predeceſſors. We who are better taught by our 
religion, yet own every wonderful accident which 
befals us for the beſt, to be brought to paſs by 
ſome ſpecial providence of Almighty God, and by 
the care of guardian angels: and from hence I 
might infer, that ne beroic poem can. be writ on 
the Epicurean principles; which I could eafily 
demonſtrate, if there were need to prove it, or I 
had leiſure. 

When Venus opens the eyes of her ſon Xneas, 
to behold the gods who coinbated againſt Troy in 
that fatal night when it was ſurpriſed, we ſhare 
the pleaſure of that glorious viſion (which Taſſo 
has not ill copied in the facking of Jeruſalem). 
But the Greeks had done their buſineſs; though 
neither Ne ptune, Juno, or Fallas, had given them 
their divine aſſiſtance. The moſt crude machine 
which Virgil uſes, is in the epiſode of Camilla, - 
where Opis, by the command of her miſtreſs, kills 
Aruns. The next is in the twelfth Æneid, where 
Venus cures her ſon ZEneas. But in the laſt of 
theſe, the poet was driven to a neceſſity; for 
Turnus was to be lain that very day; and X. 
neas, wounded as he was, could not have engaged 
him in fingle combat, unleſs his hurt had been 
miraculouſly healed, And the poet had conſider. 
ed, that the dittany, which ſhe brought from 
Crete, could not have wrought ſo ſpeedy an ef- 
fect, without the juice of ambrofia, which ſhe 
mingled with it. After all, that his machine 
might not ſeem too violent, we ſee the hero 
limping after Turnus. The wound wasſkinned ; 
but the ſtrength of his thigh was not reſtored. 
But what reaſon had our author to wound ZEneas 
at ſo critical a time? And how came the cuiſſes 


to be worſe tempered than the reſt of his armour, 


which was all wrought by Vulcan and. his jour- 
neymen? Thele difficulties are not cafily to be 
ſolved, without confeſſing that Virgil had not 
life enough to correct his work ; though he had 


reviewed it, and found thoſe errors which he re- 


ſolved to mend ; but being prevented by death, 
and not willing to leave an imperfect work be- 
hind him, he ordained, by his laſt teſtament, 
that his Aneis ſhould be burned. As for the 
death of Aruns, who was 14 by a goddeſs, the 
machine was not altogether {o outrageous as the 
wounding Mars and Venus by the fword of Di- 
omede. Two divinities, one would have thought, 
might have pleaded their prerogative of impaſſi- 
bility, or at leaſt not haye been wounded by any 
mortal hand. Befide that the d which they 
ſhed, were ſo very like our common blood, tha 

it was not to be. diſtinguiſhed from it, but only 
by the name and colour. As for what Horace 
ſays in his Art of Poetry, that no machines are to. 
be uſed, unleſs on ſome extraordinary occafion, 


„Nee deus interfit, niſi dignus vindice no- 
« dus ay 


that rule is to be applied to the theatre, of which 
he is then ſpeaking; and means no more than 


but machines ſometimes are ſpecious things to 


this, that when the Knot of the play is to be un- 


ge 
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tied, and no other way is left for making the diſ- 
covery, then, and not otherwiſe, let a god deſcend 
upon a rope, and clear the buſineſs to the audience: 
but this has no relation to the machines which are 
uſed in an epic poem. 

In the laſt place, for the Dira, or flying peſt, 
which flapping on the ſhield of Turnus, — flut- 
tering about Nis head, diſheartened him in the 
duel, and preſaged to him his approaching death, I 
might have placed it more properly amongſt the 
ob jections. For the critics, who lay want of cou- 
rage to the charge of Virgil's hero, quote this 

age as a main proof of their aſſertion. They 

y our author had not only ſecured him before 
the duel, but alſo, in the beginning of it, had 
given him the advantage in impenetrable arms, 
and in his ſword : that of Turnus was not his own 
(which was forged by Vulcan for his father) but 
| a weapon which he bad ſnatched in baſte, and, 
by miſtake, belonging to his charioteer Metiſcus. 
That, after all this, Jupiter, who was partial to 
the Trojan, and diſtruſtful of the event, though he 
had hung the balance, and given it a jog of his 
hand to weigh down Turnus, thought convenient 
to give the fates a collateral ſecurity by ſending 
the ſchreech-owl to diſcourage him. For which 
they quote theſe words of Virgil: 


„Non me tua turbida virtus a 
« Terret, ait; Dii me en & Jupiter hoſtis.“ 


In anſwer to which, I (ay, that this machine is one 
of thoſe which the poet uſes only for ornament, 
and not out of neceſſity. Nothing can be more 
be autiſul, or more poetical, than this deſcription 
of the three Dir, or the ſetting of the balance, 
which our Milton has borrowed from him, but 
employed to a different end: for firſt he makes 
God Almighty ſet the ſcales for St. Gabriel and 
Satan, when he knew no combat was to follow : 
then he makes the good angel's ſcale deſcend, and 
the devil's mount; quite contrary to Virgil, if I 


have tranſlated the three verſes according to my 


author's ſenſe. 


Le ipſe duas æquato examine lances 


uſtinet ; & fata imponit diverſa duorum : 
Quem damnet labor, & quo vergat pondere 
* lethum.” 


For 1 have taken theſe words, © Quem damnet 
labor,“ in the ſenfe which Virgil gives them in 
another place; Damnabis tu quoque votis; to 
fignify a proſperous event. Yet I dare not con- 
demn ſo great a genius as Milton : fer I am much 
miſtaken if he alludes not to the text in Daniel, 
where Balſhazzar was put into the balance, and 
found too light. This is digreſſion, and I return 
to my ſubject. I ſaid above, that theſe two ma- 
. Chines of the balance and the Dira were only or- 

namental, and that the ſucceſs of the duel had 
deen the ſame without them: for, when Tneas 
and Turnus ſtood fronting each other before the 
altar, Turnus locked dejected, and his colour 
faded in his face, as if he deſponded of the victory 
before the fight ; and not only he, but all his par- 
ty, when the ſtrength of the two champions was 
zudged by the proportion of their limbs, concluded 
it was“ impar pugna,” and that their chief was 
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| over-matched. Wherenpon Jars; Pd | « 
of the ſame opinion) took this * Bi 
break the treaty and renew the war, Juno her. is 
elf had plainly told the nymph before hand, tha he 
r brother was to fight ; th 
* Imparibus fatis ; nec Diis, nec viribus zquiz;" ; 

ſo that there was no need of an apparition t 
fright Turnus: he had the preſage within liner : 
of his impending deſtiny. The Dira only ſerved re 
to confirm him in his firſt opinion, that it was his po 


deftiny to die in the enſuing combat. And in thi 
lenſe are thoſe words of Virgil to be taken; 


on mea tua, turbida virtus 
| * Terret, ait; Dii me terrent, & Jupiter hoſts," 


I doubt not but the adverb (ſolùin) is to be un. 
derſtood, it is not your valour only that gives me 
this concernment ; but I find alſo, by this portent, 
that Jupiter is my enemy. For Turnus fled be- 
fore when his firſt ſword was broken, till his fitter 
ſupplied him with a better; which indeed he 
could not uſe ; becauſe /Eneas kept him at a dil. 
tance with his ſpear. I wonder Ruæus ſaw nat 
this, where he charges his author ſo unjuſtly, for 
giving Turnus 2 ſecond ſword, to no purpoſe, 
How could he faſten a blow, or make a thruf, 
when he was not ſuffered to approach? Befides, 
the chief errand of the Dira was, to warn Juturnz 
from the field, for ſhe could have brought the cha. 
riot again, when ſhe ſaw her brother worſted in 
the duel. I might further add, that ZEneas ws 
ſo eager in the fight that he left the city, now al. 
moſt in his poſſeſſion, to decide his quarrel with 
Turnus by the ſword : whereas Turnus had mani. 
feſtly declined the combat, and ſuffered his fiter 
to convey him as far from the reach of his enemy 
as ſhe could. I ſay, not only ſuffered' her, but 
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conſented to it; for it is plain he knew her by a 
theſe words: to pe 
O ſorror & dudum agnavi, cùm prima ye 10 


artem 
« Fœdera turbaſti, teque hzc in bella dediſt; 
Et nunc nequicquam fallis Dea. 


I have dwelt ſo long on this ſubjeR, that I mull 
contract what I have to ſay, in reference tom 
tranſlation : unleſs I would ſwell my prefare into 
volume, and make it formidable to your Lordſhip 
when you ſee ſo many pages yet behind. And in 
deed what I have already written, either in juſt 
fication or praiſe of Virgil, is againſt myſelf; fot 
preſuming to copy, in my coarſe Engliſh, the 
thoughts and beautiful expreſſions of this inimitabi 
poet, who flouriſhed in an age when his language 
was brought to its laſt perfection, for which | 
was particularly owing to him and Horace, I . 

ive your Lordſhip my opinion, that thoſe tut 
riends had conſulted each other's judgmen 
wherein they ſhould endeavour to excel; and 
they ſeem to have pitched on propriety of thought 


elegance of words, and harmony of numbers. A re: 
cording to this model, Horace writ his Odes ant wy 
Epods : for his Satires and Epiſtles, beirg intend - i 
ed wholly for inſtruction, required another ſtyle en f 


Ornari res ipſa negat, contenta doceri.” 
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And, therefore, as he himſelf profeſſes, are 
« frmoni propriora,”” nearer proſe than verſe. 
Jt Virgil, who never attempted the lyric verſe, 
gerety where elegant, ſweet, and flowing, in his 
terameters- His words are not only choſen, but 
the places in which he ranks them for the ſound ; 
te who removes them from the ſtation wherein 
their maſter ſet them, ſpoils the harmony. What 
te ſays of the Sibyl's prophecies, may be as pro- 


pet applied to every word of his: they muſt be 


ad, in order as they lie; the leaſt breath diſcom- 
them, and ſomewhat of their divinity 1s loſt, 
[cannot boaſt that I have been thus exact in my 
rrſes, but I have endeavoured to follow the ex- 
mple of my maſter : and am the firſt Engliſhman, 
who made it his deſign to copy him in his 
nabers, his choice of words, and his placing them 
ve the ſweetneſs of the found. On this laſt con- 
fderation, I have ſhunned the Ca: ſura as much as 
polfdly I could. For wherever that is uſed, it 
pines a rouglineſs to the verſe; of which we can 
ive little need, in a language which is over-ſtock- 
d with conſonants. Such is not the Latin, where 
the vowels and conſonants are mixed in proportion 
teach other : yet Virgil judged the vowels to 
have ſomewhat of an over-balance, and therefore 
tempers their ſweetneſs with Cæſuras. Such dif- 
ference there is in tongues, that the ſame fi 
which roughens one, gives majeſty to another: 
ud that was it which Virgil ſtudied in his verſes. 
ONid uſes it but rarely; and hence it is that this 
wefification cannot ſo properly be called ſweet, as 
hſcious. The Italians ure forced upon it, once 
a twice in every line, becauſe they have a 
redundancy of vowels in their language. Their 
netal is ſo ſoft, that it will not coin without 
alloy to harden it. On the other fide, for the 
maſon already named, it is all we can do to give 
kificient ſweetneſs to our language: we muſt not 
mly chooſe our words for elegance, but for ſound; 
to perform which, a maſtery in the language is re- 
qured, the poet muſt have a magazine of words, 
ud have the art to manage his few vowels to the 
belt advantage, that they may go the farther. He 
nut alſo know the nature of the vowels, which 
ue more ſonorous, and much more ſoft and ſweet ; 
and ſo diſpoſe them as his preſent occaſions re- 
qure: all which, and a thouſand ſecrets of verſi- 
tration beſide, he may learn from Virgil, if he 
vill take him for his guide. If he be above Vir- 
b and is reſolved to follow his own verve (as the 
French call it) the proverb will fall heavily upon 
lin: Who teaches himſelf, has a fool for his maſ- 


ter, 

Virgil employed eleven years upon his ZEneis ; 
E he left it, as he thought himſelf, imperſect. 
Wach when I ſeriouſly conſider, I wiſh, that in- 
lead of three years which I have ſpent in the 
tranſlation of his works, I had four years more al- 
med me to correct my errors, that I might make 
dy verſion ſomewhat more tolerable than it is; 
"a poet cannot have two great a reverence for 
6 readers, if he expects 4 ſhould ſurvive 
un, Yet I will neither plead my age nor fick- 
es, in excuſe of the faults which I have made: 
lat I wanted time, is all that I have to ſay : for 


We of my ſubſcribers grew ſo glamorous, that 1 
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5 
could no longer the publication. I hope, 
from the candour of your Lordſhip, and your often 


experienced goodneis to me, that, if the faults are 
not too many, you will make allowances with 
Horace : 


Si plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
« Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.“ 


You may pleaſe alſo to obſerve, that there i? 
not, to the beſt of my remembrance, one vos 
gaping on another for want of a Cæſura, in this 
whole poem: but where a vowel ends a word, 
the next begins either with a conſonant, or what 
is its equivalent; for our W and H aſpirate, and 
diphthongs are plainly ſuch; the greateſt lati- 
tude I take is in the letter Y, when it concludes 
a word, and the firſt ſyllable of the next begins 
with a vowel. Neither need I have called this a 
latitude, which is only an explanation of this ge- 
neral rule: that no vowel can be cut off before 
another, when we cannot fink the pronunciation 
of it; as He, She, Me, I, &c. Virgil thinks it 
ſometimes a beauty to imitate the licence of the 
Greeks, and leave two vowels opening on each 
other, as in that verſe of the third Paſtoral: 


Et ſuccus pecori, & lac ſubducitur agnis.” 


But, nobis non licet eſſe tam diſertis:“ at 
leaſt if we ſtudy to refine our numbers. I have 


long had by me the materials of an Engliſh Proſodia, 


containing all the mechanical rules of verſification, 
wherein I have treated with ſome exactneſs of the 
feet, the quantities and the pauſes. The French 
and Italians know nothing of the two firſt; at 
leaſt their bett poets have not practiſed them. 
As for the pauſes, Malherbe firſt- brought them 
into France, within this laſt century; and we ſee 
how they adorn their Alexandrians. But, as Vir- 
gil propounds a riddle which he leaves unſolved, 
« Dic quibus in terris, inſcripti nomĩna re 
Naſcantur flores, & Phyllida ſolus habeto, 
ſo will I give your Lordſhip another, and leave 
the expoſition of it to your acute judgment. I 
am ſure there are few who make verſes, have ob- 
_ the ſweetneſs of theſe two lines in Cooper's- 
» 
« Tho' deep yet, clear; tho? gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full.” 


And there are yet fewer who can find the reaſon 
of that ſweetneſs. I have given it to ſome of my 
friends in converſation, and they have allowed the 
criticiſm to be juſt. But, fince the evil of falſe 
quantities is difficult to be cured in any modern 
language; fince the French and the Italians, as 
well as we, are yet ignorant what feet are to be 
uſed in heroic poetry; fince I have not ſtrictly 
obſerved thoſe rules myſelf, which I can teach 
others; ſince I pretend to no dictatorſhip among 
my fellow-poets; ſince if I ſhould inftrat ſome 
of them to make well-running verſes, they want 
genius to give them ſtrength as well as ſweetneſs; 
and above all, ſince your Lordſhip has adviſed me 
not to publiſh that little which I know, 1 look on 
your counſel as your command, 2 oy I ſhall ob- 
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ſerve inviolably, till you ſhall pleaſe to revoke it, 
and leave me at liberty to make my thoughts 
public, In the mean time, that I may arrogate 
nothing to myſelf, I muſt acknowledge that Vir- 
gil in Latin, and Spenſer in Engliſh, have been 
my malters. Spenſer has alſo given me the boldneſs 
to make ule ſometimes of his Alexandrian line ; 
which we call, though improperly, the Pindaric, 
becauſe Mr. Cowley bas often employed it in his 
Odes. It adds à certain majeſty to the verſe, 
when it is uſed with judgment, and ſtops the 
ſenſe from overflowing into another line. For- 
merly the French, like us,'and the Italians, had 
but hve feet, or ten ſyllables, in their heroic verſe; 
but fince Rouſard's time, as I ſuppoſe, they found 
their tongue too weak to fupport their epic poetry, 
without the addition of another foot. That in- 
deed has given it ſomewhat of the run and mea- 
ſure of a trimeter ; but it runs with more activity 
than ſtrength : their language is not ſtrung with 
figews like our Engliſh: it has the nimbleneſs of 

a ,greyhound, but not the bulk and body of a, 

maſtiff. Our men and our verſes overbear them 
by their weight; and © pondere non numero,“ is 
the Britiſh motto. The French have ſet up pu- 
Tity for the ſtandard of their language; bf a 
maſculine vigour is that of ours. Like their 
tongue is the genius of their poets, light and tri- 

fling in compariſon of the Engliſh ; more proper 
ſor ſonnets, madrigals, and elegies, than heroic 
poetry. The turn on thoughts and words is 
their chief talent; but the epic poem is too ſtate- 

Iy to receive thoſe little ornaments. The painters 

draw their nymphs in thin and airy habits, but 

the weight of gold and of embroideries is reſerved 
for queens and goddeſſes. Virgil is never frequent 

In thoſe turns, like Ovid; but much more ſparing 

of. them in his ZEneis, than in his Paſtorals and 

Georgics : 

1 Tghoſcenda quidem, ſcirent fi ignoſcere manes.!* 

That turn is beautiſul indeed; but he employs 

it in the ſtory of Oi pheus and Eurydice, not in his 

great poem. I have uſed that licence in his 

Eneis ſometimes; but I own it as my fault. It 

was given to thoſe who underſtand no better. It 

is like Ovid's | 

Semivirumque bovem, ſemivobemque virum.“ 

The poet ſound it before his critics, but it was à 

: darling fn which he would not be perſuaded to 

reform. The want of genius, of which I have 
accuſed the French, is laid to their charge by one 
of their own great authors, though I have forgot- | 
ten his name, and where I read it. If rewards 
could make good poets, their great maſter has not 
n wanting on his part in his bountiful encou- 

Tagements: for he is wiſe enough to imitate Au- 

T if he had a Maro. The Triumvir and Pro- 
criber had deſcended to us in a mote hideous form 

than they now appear, if the emperor had not 

taken care to make friends of him and Horace. 1 

confeſs the baniſhment of Ovid was a blot in his 

eſcutcheon-: yet he was only baniſhed; and who 
knows but his crime was capital, and then his ex- 


a 
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in the tenth 
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| words into the mouth of an evangeliſt; but whe, 
ther they will paſs for goſpel now, I cannot tell: 


Non fu ſi ſanto ni benigno Auguſto, 
Come la tuba di Virgilio ſuona; 
* L'haver havuto in poeſia buon guſts, 
* La proſerit tione iniqua gli pardona,” 
But hergic poetry is not of the growth 
France, as it might be of England, if it were 4 
tivated. Spenſer wanted ouly to have read the 
rules of Boſſu; for no man was ever born with a 
reater genius, or had more knowledge to fupport 
ft. But the performance of the French is not 
equal to their {kill : and hitherto we have want. 
* {kill to perform better. Segrais, whoſe pre. 
face is ſo wonderfully good, yet is wholly defi. 
tute of elevation; though his verfion is much het. 
ter than that of the two brothers, or any of the 
reft who have attempted Virgil. Hannibal Caro 


| is a great name amongſt the Ttalians; yet his 


tranſlation of the neis 1s moſt ſcandalouſſj mean, 
though he has taken the advantage of writing in 
blank verſe, and freed himſelf from the ſhackle 
of modern thyme (if it be modern, for Le Clerc 
has told us lately, and I believe has made it ont, 
that David's Pſalms were written in as arrant 
rhyme. as they are tranſlated). Now if a Muſe 
cannot run when, ſhe is unfetter'd, it is a ſign de 
has but little ſpeed. I will not make a digreffan 
here, though I am ſtrangely tempted. to it; but 
will only (ay, that he who can write well in 
rhyme, may write better in blank verſe. ' Rhyme 
is certainly a conſtraint even to the beſt poets, and 
thoſe who make it with moſt eaſe: though per. 
haps 1 have as little. reaſon to complain of that 
hardſhip, as any man, excepting Quarles and 
Withers. What it adds to ſweetnels, it takes 
away from ſenſe : and he who loſes the leaſt by it, 
may be called a gainer : it often makes us ſwerye 
from an author's meaning. As if a mark beſet 
up for an archer at a great diſtance, let him aim 
as exactly as he can, the leaſt wind will take his 
arrow, and divert it from the white. I returi to 
our Italian tranſlator of the Æneis: he is a foot- 
poet, he lacquies by the fide of Virgil at the beſt, 
but never mounts behind him. Doctor Morelli, 
who is no mean critic in our poetry, and there- 
fore may be prefumed to be a better in his own 
language, has confirmed me in this opinion by his 


judgment, and thinks withal that he has often 


miſtaken his maſter's ſenſe. I would ſay fo, if! 
durſt, but am afraid I have committed the ſame 
fault more often, and more groſsly: for I have for- 
faken Ruæus (whom generally I follow) in many 
places, and made etpoſitions of my own in ſome, 
uite contraty to him; of which I will give but 
wo examples, becauſe they are ſo near each other, 
ZEneid. , | 

« —Sorti pater æquus utrique.“ 
Pallas ſays it to Turnus, Juſt, before they 6 
Ruæus thinks the word pater is to be referred to 
Evander the father of Pallas. But how could he 
imagine that it was the fame thing to Evandet, 
if his ſon were lain, or if he overcame? The poet 


certainly intended Jupiter, the common father of 


i,” was a favour. Arioſto, who, with all his faults, 
muſt be acknowledged a great poet; has put theſe 


mankind ; who, as Pallas hoped, would ſtand an 
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zpittial ſpectator 
more favourable to Turnus, than to him. The 
pond is not long after it, and both before the 
luelis begun. They are the words of Jupiter, 
who comforts Hercules for the death of Pallas, 

which was immediately to enſue, and which Her- 

les could not hinder (though the young hero 

uud addreſſed his prayers to him for his aſſiſtance): 

tecauſe the gods cannot control deſtiny.— The 

delle follows : 

Sic ait 3 atque oculos Rutulorum rejicit arvis.“ 

Which the ſame Ruzus thus conſtrues : Jupiter, 

iter he had ſaid this, immediately turns his eyes 

to the Rutilian fields, and beholds the duel. I 

have given this place another expoſition, that he 

turned kis eyes from the field of combat, that he 

night not behold a light ſo unpleaſing to him. 

The word rejicit, 1 know, will admit of both 

ſenſes; but Jupiter having confeſſed that he could 

not alter ſate, and being grieved he could not, 
in conſideration of Hercules, it ſeems to me that 

he ſhould avert his eyes, rather than take plea- 
ſure in the ſpectacle. But of this I am not ſo con- 
dent as the other, though I think I have follows 
ed Virgil's ſenſe. 

What I ha ve ſaid, though it has the face of ar- 
rogance, yet it is intended for the honour of my 
tountry; and therefore I will boldly owa, that 
this Engliſh tranſlation has more of Virgil's ſpirit 
nit,than either the French; or the Italian. Some 
of dur countrymen have tranſlated epiſodes, and 
other parts of Virgil, with great ſucceſs. As 
particularly your Lordſhip, whoſe verſion of Or- 
pheus and Eurydice is eminently good. Amongſt 
the dead authors, the Silenus o my Lord Ko- 
common cannot be too much commended, I ſay 
nothing of Sir John Denham, Mr. Waller, and Mr. 
Cowley; it is the utmoſt of my ambition to be 
thought their equal, or not to be much inferior to 
them, and ſome others of the living. But it is 
one thing to take pains on a fragment, and trm- 
late it perfectly, and another thing to have the 
weight of a whole author on my ſhoulders. They 
who believe the burden light, let them attempt 
the fourth, fixth, or eight Paſtoral ; the firſt or 
fourth Georgic ; and amongſt the Æneids, the 
fourth, the fifth, the ſeventh, the ninth, the tenth, 
the eleventh, or the twelfth ; for in theſe I think 
| ave ſucceeded beſt. | | 
Long before I undertook this work, I was nb 
ranger to the original. I had alſo ſtudied Vir- 
p!s delign, his diſpoſition of it, his manners, his 
julicious management of the figures, the ſober re- 
trenchments of his ſenſe, which always leaves 
lmewhat to gratify our imagination, on which it 
may enlarge at pleaſure ; but, above all; the ele- 
hence of his expreſſion, and the harmony of his 
tumbers. For, as I have ſaid in a former difſet- 
ation, the words are in poetry; what the colours 
are in painti If the deſign be good, and the 
(anght be true, the colouring is the firſt beauty 
tat ſtrikes the eye. Spenſer and Milton are the 
rareſt in Ehgliſh to Virgil and Horace in the 
latin; and I have endeavoured to form my ſtyle 
i mitating their maſters. Iwill further own to 
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thoſe readers who have diſcernment enough to 
prefer Virgil before any other poet in the Latin 
ton Such ſpirits as he defited to pleaſe, ſuch 
would I chooſe er my judges, and would ſta 
or fall by them alone. Segrais has diſtinguiſh 
the readets of poetry, according to their capacity 
of judging, into three claſſes (he might have 710 
the ſame of writers too, if he had pleaſed). In 
the. loweſt form he places thoſe whom he calls Les 
Petits Eſprits : ſuch things as are our upper-gal- 
lery audience in a play-houſe: who hke nothing 
but the huſk and rind of wit; prefer a; quibble, a 
conceit, an epigram, before ſolid ſenſe, and ele- 
gant. expreſſion : theſe are moh-readers:, if Vis 
gil and Martial ftood for parliament-men, we 
know already who would carry it. But though 
they make the greateſt appearance in the held, 
and cry the loud; the beſt on it is; they are but 
a ſort of French Hugofiots, or Dutch boors, brought 
over in herds, but not naturalized : who have not 
land of two pounds per annum in Farnaſſus, and 
therefore are not privileged to poll. Their au- 
thors are of the ſame level; fit to repreſent them 
on a montebank's ſtage, or to be maſters of the 
ceremonies in 4 bear-garden. Yet theſe are they 
who have the moſt admirers. But it often hap- 
pens, to their mortification, that as their. readers 
improve their ſtock of ſenſe (as they may by read- 
ing better books, and by converſation with men 
of judgment) they ſoon forſake them: and when 
the torrent from the mountains falls ng more, the 
ſwelling writer is reduced into his ſhallow bed; 
like the Mancanares at Madrid; with ſcarce water 
to moiſten his own pebbles. There art # middle 
ſort of readers (as we hold there is a middle tate 
of ſouls) ſuch as have a farther infight than the 
former, yet have not the capacity of judging right- 
(for I ſpeak not of thoſe who are bribed by a par- 
ty, and know better if they were not corrupted) z 
but I mean a For $5 of warm young men, Who 
are not yet arrived ſo far as to difcern the differ 
ence betwixt fuſtain, or oftentatious ſentences, and 
the true ſublime. Theſe are above liking Mar- 
tial or Owen's epigrams; but they would cer. 
tainly ſet Virgil below Statins or Lucan. I need 
not ſay their poets afe of the ſame taſte with 
their admirers. They affect greatneſs in all they 
write, but it is « bladdered greatnefs, like that 
of the vain man whom Seneca deſcribes—an ill 
babit of body, full of humours; and ſwelled with 
dropſy. Even theſe too deſert their authors, ay 
theit judgment ripens. The young gentlemen 
themſelves are commonly miſled by their peda- 
gogue at ſchos], their tutor at the univerſity, or 
their governor in their travels: and many of thoſe 
three ſorts ate the moſt poſitive blockheads in the 
world. How many of thoſe flatulent writers have 
I known, who have funk in their reputation, at- 
ter ſeven or eight editions of their works! for in- 
deed they are poets only for young men. They 
had great ſucceſs at their firſt appearance; but 
not being of God, as a wit ſaid formerly, they 
could not ſtand. 2 

I have already named two ſorts of judges; but. 
Virgil wrote for neither of them: and; by his en- 


09, my Lord, that my chief ambition is to pleaſe 


ample, I am not ambitious of pleaſing the loweſt 
or the middle form of readers. | 
© c ij 
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ſerve znviolably, till you ſhall pleaſe to revoke it, 
and leave me at hberty to make my thoughts 


public, In the mean time, that I may 7 78 


nothing to myſelf, I muſt acknowledge that Vir- 
gil in Latin, and Spenſer in Engliſh, have been 
my maſters. Spenſer has alſo given me the boldneſs 
to make uſe ſometimes of his Alexandrian line ; 
which we call, though improperly, the Pindaric, 
becauſe Mr. Cowley has often employed it in his 
Odes. It adds a certain majeſty to the verſe, 
when it is uſed with judgment, and ſtops the 
ſenſe from overflowing into another line. For- 
merly the French, like us, and the Ttalians, had 
but five feet, or ten ſyllables, in their 1eroic verſe; 
but ſince Ronſard's time, as I ſuppoſe, they found 
their tongue too weak to ſupport their epic poetry, 
without the addition of another foot. That in- 
deed has given it fomewhat of the run and mea- 
ſure of a trimeter ; but it runs with more activity 
than ſtrength :. their language is not ſtrung with 
figews like our Engliſh: it . the nimbleneſs of 
a greyhound, but not the bulk and body of a 
maſtiff. Our men and our verſes overbear them 


the Britiſh motto. The French have ſet up pu- 
rity for the ſtandard of their language; and a 
maſculine vigour is that of ours, Like their 
tongue is the genius of their/poets, light and tri- 
fling in compariſon of the Engliſh ; more proper 
ſor ſonnets, madrigals, and elegies, than heroic 
The turn on thoughts and words is 
their chief talent; but the epic poem is too ſtate- 
Iy to receive thoſe little ornaments. The painters 
draw their nymphs in thin and airy habits, but 
the weight of gold and of embroideries is reſerved 
for. queens and goddeſſes. Virgil is never frequent 
in thoſe turns, like Ovid; but much more ſpari 
of. them in his Tneis, than in his Paſtorals 
Georpics : | 
1 Tghoſcenda quidem, ſcirent fi ignoſcere manes.!* 


That turn is beautiful indeed; but he employs 
it in the ſtory of Orpheus and Eurydice, not in his 
great poem. I have uſed that licence in his 
LEneis ſometimes; but I own it as my fault. It 
was given to thoſe who underſtand no better. It 
is like Ovid's | 

« Semivirumgiie bovem, ſemivobemque virum.“ 
The poet fourid it before his critics, but it was 4 
darling fn which he would not be perſuaded to 
reform. The want of genius, of which I have 
accuſed the French, is laid to their charge by one 
of their own great authors, though I have forgot- 
ten his name, and where I . it. If rewards 
could make good poets, their great maſter has not 
been wanting 3 in his bountiful encou- 
ragements: for he is wiſe enough to imitate Au- 
1 if ke had a Maro. The Triumvir and Pro- 
criber had deſcended to us in a mote hideous form 
than they now appear, if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of him and Horace, I 
confeſs the baniſhment of Ovid was a blot in his 
eſcutcheon-: yet he was only baniſhed; and who 
knows but his crime was capital, and then his ex- 
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words into the mouth of an evangeliſt ; but whe, 
ther they will paſs for goſpel now, I cannot tell: 


* Non fu fi ſanto ni benigno Auguſts, 
Come la tuba di Virgilio ſuona; 

* L'haver havuto in poeſia buon guſto, 
* La proſcrit tione iniqua gli pardona.“ 


But hergic poetry is not of the growth of 
France, as it might be of England, if it were cul- 
tivated. Spenſer wanted ouly to have read the 
rules of Boſſu; for no man was ever born with 2 

reater genius, or had more knowledge to ſupport 
i But the performance of the French is not 
equal to their {kill : and hitherto we have want. 
60 {kill to perform better. Segrais, whoſe pre. 
face is ſo wonderfully good, yet is wholly defti. 
| tute of elevation; though his verſion is much het. 
ter than that of the two brothers, or any of the 
reſt who have attempted Virgil. Hannibal Card 
| is a great name amongſt the Italians; yet his 
tranſlation of the Æneis Is moſt fcandalouſly mean, 
| though he has taken the advantage of writing in 
blank verſe, and freed himſelf from the ſhackles 
of modern thyme (if it be modern, for Le Clere 


by 1 70 weight; and © Ee non numero,“ is has told us lately, and I believe has made it out, 


that David's Pſalms were written in as arrant 
rhyme. as they are tranſlated). Now if a Muſe 


has but little ſpeed. I will not make a digreſhan 
here, though I am ſtrangely tempted to it; but 
will only (ay, that he who can write well in 
thyme, may write better in blank verſe. Rhyme 
is certainly a conſtraint even to the beſt poets, and 
thoſe who make it with moſt eaſe: though per. 
haps 1 have as little. reaſon to complain of that 
hardſhip, as any man, excepting Quarles and 
Withers. What it adds to ſweetnels, it takes 
away from ſenſe : and he who loſes the leaſt by it, 
may be called a gainer : it often makes us ſwerye 
from an author's meaning. As if a mark beſet 
up for an archer at a great diſtance, let him aim 
as exactly as he can, the leaſt wind will take his 
arrow, and divert it from the white. I return to 
our Italian tranſlator of the Aneis: he is a foot- 
poet, he lacquies by the fide of Virgil at the beſt, 
but never mounts behind him, Doctor Morelli, 
who is no mean critic in our poetry, and there- 


+ fore may be preſumed to be a better in his own 


language, has confirmed me in this opinion by his 
judgment, and thinks withal, that he has often 
miſtaken his maſter's ſeuſe. I would ſay fo, if 1 
durſt, but am afraid J have committed the ſame 
fault more often, and more groſsly: for I have for- 
faken Ruæus (whom generally I follow) in many 
places, and made expoſitions of my own in ſome, 
quite contrary to him: of which I will give but 
two examples, becauſe they are fo near cach other, 
in the tenth Zneid. | 

«© ——<Sorti pater æquus utrique.” 
Pallas ſays it to Turnus, Juſt, before they fight- 
| Ruzus thinks the word pater is to be referred to 
Evander the father of Pallas. But how could he 
imagine that it was the fame thing to Evander, 
if his ſon were lain, or if he overcame? The poet 
certainly intended [upiter, the common father of 


i,” was a favour. Arioſto, who, with ali his faults, 
muſt be acknowledged a great poet, has put theſe 


mankind ; who, as Pallas hoped, would ſtand an 
7 | 
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npattial ſpectator of the combat, and not be. 
more favourable to Turnus, than to him. The 
{cond is not long after it, and both before the 
quel is begun. They are the words of Jupiter, 
who comforts Hercules for the death of Pallas, 
which was immediately to enſue, and which Her- 


cules could not hinder (though the young hero 


kid addrefſed his prayers to him for his affiſtance) : 
becauſe the gods cannot control deſtiny.— The 
verſe follows : 

gie ait; atque oculos Rutulorum rejicit arvis." 
Which the ſame Rutus thus conſtrues : Jupiter, 
aſter he had ſaid this, immediately turns his eyes 
to the Rutilian fields, and beholds the duel I 
have given this place another expoſition, that he 
turned his eyes from the field of combat, that he 
might not behold a fight ſo unpleafing to him. 
The word rejicit, 1 know, will admit of both 
ſerſes ; but Jupiter having confeſſed that he could 
not alter fate, and being grieved he could not, 
in confideration of Hercules, it ſeems to me that 


he ſhould avert his eyes, rather than take plea- 


ſure in the ſpectacle. But of this I am not ſo con- 
dent as the other, though I think I have follow- 
ed Vitgil's ſenſe. 

What I have ſaid, though it has the face of ar- 
rogance, yet it is intended for the honour of my 
tountry ;z and therefore I will boldly owa, that 
this Engliſh tranſlation has more of Virgil's ſpirit 
init, than either the French; or the Italian. Some 
of dur countrymen have tranſlated epiſodes, and 
other parts of Virgil, with great fucceſs. As 
particularly your Lordſhip, whoſe verſion of Or- 

and Eurydice is eminently good. Amongſt 
the dead authors, the Silenus ot my Lord Ro- 
common cannot be too much commended. I fay 
nothing of Sir John Denham, Mr. Waller, and Mr. 
Cowley; it is the utmoſt of my ambition to be 
thought their equal, or not to be much inferior to 
them, and ſome others of the living. But it is 
one thing to take pains on a fragment, and trm- 
late it perfectly, and another thing to have the 
weight of a whole author on my ſhoulders. They 
who believe the burden light, let them attempt 
the fourth, ſixth, or eight Paſtoral ; the firſt or 
fourth Georgic ; and amongſt the Æneids, the 
fourth, the fifth, the ſeventh, the ninth, the tenth, 
the eleventh, or the twelfth ; for in theſe I think 
I have ſucceeded beſt. ; 

Long before I undertook this work, I was no 
ſtranger to the original. I had alſo ſtudied Vir- 
gibs deſign, his diſpoſition of it, his manners, his 
judicious management of the figures, the ſober re- 
trenchments of his ſenſe, which always leaves 
ſomewhat to gratify our imagination, on which it 
may enlarge at pleaſure ; but, above all; the ele- 
gance of his expreſſion, and the harmony of his 
dumbers. For, as I have ſaid in a former difſet- 
tation, the words are in poetry; what the colours 
are in painti If the defign be good, and the 
draught be true, the colouring is the firſt beauty 
that ſtrikes the eye. Spenſer and Milton are the 
deareſt in Ehgliſh to Virgil and Horace in the 
Latin; and I have endeavoured to form my ſtyle 
i imitating their maſters. I will further own to 


702, my Lord, that my chief ambition is to pleaſe 


. 
thoſe readers who hare diſcernment enon h to 
prefer Virgil before any other poet in the Latin 
tongue. Such ſpirits as he deſited to pleaſe, ſuch 
would I chooſe for my judges, and would ſtaud 
or fall by them alone. Segrais has diſtinguiſhed 
the readets of poetry, according to their capacity 
af judging, into three claſſes (he might have cad 
the ſame of writers too, if he had pleaſed). In 
the loweſt form he places thoſe whom he calls Les 
Fetits Eſprits : ſuch things as are our upper-gal- 
lery audience in a Day hr I who like nothing 
but the huſk and rind of wit; prefer a quibble, a 
conceit, an epigram, before ſolid ſenſe, and ele- 
gant expreſſion: theſe are mouh-readers: if Vir- 
gil and Martial ftood for parLament-men, we 
know already who would carry it. But though 
they make the greateſt appearance in the keld, 
and cry the loudeſt; the beſt on it is, they are but 
a ſort of French Hugofiots, or Dutch boors, brought 
over in herds, but not naturalized : who have not 
land of two pounds per annum in -Parnafſus, and 
therefore are not privileged to poll. Their au- 
thors are of the ſame level; fit to repreſent them 
on a montebank's ſtage, or to be maſters of the 
ceremonies in à bear-garden, Yet theſe are they 
who have the moſt admirers. But it often hap- 
pens, to their mortification, that as their. readers 
improve their ſtock of ſenſe (as they may by read- 
ing better books, and by converſation with men 
of judgment) they ſoon forſake them: and when 
the torrent from the mountains falls no more, the 
ſwelling writer is reduced into his ſhallow bed; 
like the Mancanares at Madrid; with ſcarce water 
to moiſten his own pebbles. There are # middle 
ſort of readers (45 we hold there is a middle ſtate 
of ſouls) ſuch as have a farther inſight than the 
former, yet have not the capacity of judging right 


(for I ſpeak not of thoſe who are bribed by a par= 


ty, and know better if they were not corrupted) z 
but I mean a company of warm young men, wh 
are not yet arrived ſo far as to difcern the differ- 
ence betwixt fuſtain, or oſtentatious ſentences, and 
the true ſublime. Theſe are above liking Mar- 
tial or Owen's epigrams; but they would cer. 
tainly ſet Virgil below Statins or Lucan. I need 
not ſay their poets are of the ſame taſte with 
their admirers. They affect greatneſs in all they 
write, but it is à bladdered greatnefs, like that 
of the vain man whom Seneca deſcribes—an ilt 
habit of body, full of humours, and ſwelled with 
dropſy. Even theſe too deſert their authors, as 
theit judgment ripens. The young gentlemen . 
themſelves are commonly miſled by their peda- 
gogue at ſchool, their tutor at the univerſity, or 
their governor in their travels: and many of thoſe . 
three ſorts ate the moſt poſitive blockheads in the 
world. How many of thoſe flatulent writers have 
I known, who have funk in their reputation, at- 
ter ſeven or eight editions of their works! for in- 
deed they are poets only for young men. They 
had great ſucceſs at their firſt appearance; but 
not being of God, as a wit ſaid formerly, they 
could not ſtand. 5 | * 

I have already named two ſorts of judges, but. 
Virgil wrote for neither of them: and; by his en- 
ample, I am not ambitious of pleafing the loweſt 
or the middle form of readers. 

© c iii 


He choſe to pleaſe the moſt judicious ; ſouls of | 
the higheſt rank, and trueſt underſtanding : theſe 
are few in number; but whoever is ſo happy as 
to gain their approbation, can never loſe it, be- 
cauſe they never give it blindly, Then they have 
a certain magnetiſm in their judgment, which at- 
tracts others to their ſenſe. Every day they gain 
ſome new proſelyte, and in time become the 
church. For this reaſon, a well-weighed, judici- 
ous poem, which, at its firſt appearance, gains no 
more upon the world than to be juſt received, 
and rather not blamed, than much applauded, in- 
finuates itſelf by inſenſible degrees into the liking 
of the reader: the more he ſtudies it, the more it 
ws upon him; every time he takes it up, he 

iſcovers ſome: new graces in it. And whereas 

poems, which are 8 by the vigour of ima- { 
gination only, have a gloſs upon them at firſt, 
which time wears off; the works of judgment are 
like the diamond, the more they are poliſhed, the 
more luſtre they receive. Such is the difference 
betwixt Virgil's Aneis, and Marini's Adone : and 
if I may be allowed to change the metaphor, 1 
would ſay, that Virgil is like the Fame which he 

deſcribes ! ' 


Mobilitate viget, vireſque acquirit eundo.“ 


Buch a ſort of reputation is my aim, though in 
a far inferior degree, according te my motto in 
the title- page; Sequiturque patrem non paſſi- 
bus #quis :” and therefore I appeal to the high- 
eſt court of judicature, like that of the peers, of 
which your Lordſhip is fo great an otnament. 

Without this ambition which I own, of deſiring 
to pleaſe the Judices Natos,” I could never 
have been able to have done any thing at this age, 
when the fire of poetry is commonly extinguiſhed 
in other men. Yet Virgil has given me the ex- 
ample of Entellus for my encouragement : when 
he was well heated, the younger champion could 


not ſtand before bim: and we find the elder con- 


tended not for the gift, but for the honour ; Nec 
« dona moror.” For Dampier has informed us, 
in his voyages, that the air of the country which 
produces gold is never wholeſome. - 

I had, long fince, conſidered, that the way to 
pleaſe the beſt judges, is not to tranſlate a poet 
literally; and Virgil leaſt of any other; for his 
peculiar beauty lying in his choice of words, I am 
excluded from it by the narrow compaſs of our 
heroic verſe, unleſs I would make uſe of monoſyl- 
lables ouly, and thoſe clogged with conſonants, 
which are the dead weight of our mother tongue. 
It is pofbble; I confeſs, though it rarely happens, 
that a verſe of monoſyllables may ſound harmoni- 
ouſly; and ſome examples of it I have ſeen. My 
fir? line of the Zneis is not harſh: - 


Arms, and the man I ſing, who, forc'd by fate, &c. 


But a much better inſtance may be given from 
the laſt line of Manilius, made .Engliſh by our 
earned and judicious Mr. Creech ; 


Nor could the u orld have horne ſo fierce a flame, 

© Where the many liquid conſonants are placed ſo 

antiully, that they give a pleaſing ſound to the 
Words, though they are all of one ſyllable. 

It is true, I have been ſometimes forced upon it 
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in other places of this work, but I never did 1 
out of choice: 1 was either in haſte, or Vu 

gave me no oecaſion for the ornament of words: 
for it ſeldom happens, but a monoſyllable line 
turns verſe to profe, and even that proſe is rug. 
ged and unharmonious. Philarchus, J remen. 
ber, taxes Balzac for placing twenty monchl. 
lables in file, without one diſſyllable betwin 
them. The way I have taken is not ſo finn 
as metaphraſe, nor ſo looſe as paraphraſe ; fone 
things too I have omitted, and ſometime; 
have added of my own; yet the omiſſion, 1 
hope, are but of circumſtances, and ſuch as would 
have no grace in Engliſh; and the additions, 1 
alſo hope, are eaſily deduced from Virgi!'s ſenſe 
They will ſeem (at leaſt I have the vanity to 
think ſo) not ſtack into him, but growing out af 
him. He ſtudies brevity more than any other 
poet; but he had the advantage of a language 
wherein much may be comprehended in a little 
ſpace. We, and all the modern tongues, have 
more articles and pronouns, beſides ſigns of tenſs 
and caſes, and other barbarities on which our 
ſpeech is built by the faults of our forefathers 
The Romans founded theirs upon the Greek: and 
the Greeks, we know, were labouring many hun. 
dred years upon their language, before they 
brought it to perfection. They rejected all thoſe 
ſigns, and cut off as many articles as they could 
ſpare; comprehending in one word, what we ut 
conſtrained to expreſs in two; which is one rea. 
ſon why we cannot write ſo conciſely as they have 
done. The word *© pater,“ for example, fignifes 
not only a father, but your father, my father, his 


D , el a we 


or her father, all included in a word. _ 
This inconvenience is common to all modern he 
tongues ; and this alone conſtrains us to employ to 
more words than the ancients needed. But hay. ver 
ing before obſerved, that TR endeavours to be the 
ſhort and at the ſame time elegant, I purſue the mer 
excellence, and forſake the brevity ; for there is Wl ſay, 
he like ambergris, a rich perfume, but of ſo cloſe and 
and glutinous a body, that it muſt be opened with ſam 
inferior ſcents of muſk or civet, or the ſweetneiz iniq 
will not be drawn out into another language. an 7 
On the Whole matter, I thought fit to ſteer be. gusf 
twixt the two extremes of paraphraſe and literal WW tis : 
tranſlation, to keep as near my author as I could, i is to 
without loſing all his graces, th moſt eminent d it w 
which are in the beauty of his words, and thole WW abro 
words, I muſt add, are always figurative. Such Arc: 
of theſe as would retain their elegance in our BW arms 


tongue, I have endeavoured to grafi on it; but 
moſt of them are of neceſſity to be loſt, becauſe 


they will not ſhine in any but their own, Virgil T 
has, ſometimes, two of them in a line; but the ed to 
| ſcantineſs of our heroic verſe is not capable ol te-. make 
ceiving more than one: and that too muſt ex- tlie n 
ate for many others which have none. Such WF ny (: 
the difference of the languages, or ſuch my wail fry | 
of {kill in chooſing words. Yet I may preſume to of ſo 
ſay, and I hope with as much reaſon as the Frena_i that x 
tranflator, that, taking all the materials of th as bei 
divine author, I have endeavoured to make Vitgi coup] 
ſpeak ſuch Engliſh, as he would himſelf hate frequ, 
ſpoken, if he had been born in England, and inf not or 
this preſent age. I acknowledge with. Segru Creek 


that I have not ſucceeded in this attempt accord 
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if, in ſome ſort I may be allowed to 
have copied the clearneſs, the purity, the eaſineſs, 
and the magnificence of his ſtyle. But 1 ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak farther on this ſubjeR, be- 
re 1 end the preface. 1 
When 1 mentioned the Pindaric line, I ſhould 
have added, that I take another licence in my 
verſes; for I frequently make uſe of triplet rhymes, 
ind for the ſame reaſon, becauſe. they bound the 
vaſe: and therefore I generally join theſe two 
keeaces together, and make the laſt verſe of the 
viplet e Pindaric : for, beſides the majeſty which 
it gives, it confines the ſcnſe within the barriers of 
three lines, which would languiſh if it were 
le into four. Spenſer is yy example for 
theſe privileges of Engliſh verſes : and Chap- 
nan hath followed him in his tranſlation of Ho- 
ner. Mr. Cowley has given into them after both, 
and all ſucceeding writers after him. I regard 
them now as the Magna Charta of heroic poetry ; 
and am too much an Engliſhman to loſe what my 
anceſtors have gained for me. Let the French 
and Italians value themſelves on their regularity : 
frength and elevation are our ſtandard. I ſaid 
before, and I repeat it, that the affected purity of 
the French has inſine wed their heroic verſe, The 
language of an epic poem is almoſt wholly figura- 
tive; yet they are ſo fearful of a metaphor, that 
no example of Virgil can encourage them to 
be bold with ſafety. Sure they might warm 
themſelves by that ſprightly blaze, without ap- 
groaching it ſo cloſe as to ſinge their wings: they 
may come as near it as their maſter : not that I 
would diſcourage that purity of diction in which 
he excels all other poets. But he knows how far 
to extend his franchiſes; and advances to the 
verge, without venturing a foot beyond it. On 
the other ſide, without being injurious to the 
memory of our Engliſh Pindar, I will preſume to 
ſay, that his metaphors are ſometimes too violent, 
and his language is not always pure: but, at the 
ſame time, I muſt excuſe him ; for, through the 
iniquity of the times, he was forced to travel, at 
an age, when, inſtead of learning foreign lan- 
guages, he ſhould have ſtudied the beauties of 
his mother-tongue, which, like all other ſpeeches, 
is to be cultivated early, or we ſhall never write 
it with any kind of elegance. Thus, by gaining 
abroad, he loſt at home : like the painter in the 
Arcadia, who, Fong to ſee a ſkirmiſh, had his 
arms lopped off: and returned, ſays Sir Philip 
Sidney, well inſtructed how to draw a battle, but 
vithout a hand to perform his work. 


bag to deſire; yet 1 ſhall not be wholly with- 
d praiſe 


There is another thing in which I have preſum- 


ed to deviate from him and Spenſer. They both 
make hemiſtichs (or half verſes) breaking off in 
tie middle of a line. I confeſs there are not ma- 
ny ſuch in the Faery Queen: and even thoſe 
few might be occaſioned by his unhappy choice 
of fo long a ſtanza. Mr. Cowley had found out, 
that no kind of ſtaff is proper for an heroic poem, 
as being all too lyrical: yet though he wrote in 
couplets, where rhyme is freer from conſtraint, he 
frequently affects half verſes; of which we find 
not one in Homer, and I think not in any of the 


Creek poets, or the Latin, excepting only Virgil; 
4 =” « 6 1 
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and there is no queſtion but he thought he had 
Virgil's authority for that licence. But, I am 
—_— = =_ 2 to leave him, or 
any other, ſuch a prec t; and I 

1 on theſe two reaſons: firſt, 2 5 — 
ample of a hemiſtich in any of his Paſtorals or 
Georgics: for he had given the laſt Gniſhi 
ſtrokes to both theſe poems. But his ZEneis he 
left ſo uncorrect, at leaſt ſo ſhort of that periec- 
tion at which he aimed, that we know how hard 
a ſentence he paſſed upon it; and, in the ſecond 
ry n that he intended to 
have filled up all thoſe hemiſtichs, becauſe, in one 
of them, we find the ſenſe — 


« Que tibi jam Trojã 


which ſome fooliſh grammarian has ended for him 
with a line of nonſenſe ; 


peperit fumante Creiiſa.” 


For Aſcanius mutt have been born ſome years be- 
fore the burning of that city, which I need not 
prove. On the other ſide, we find alſo, that he 
eee i up one line of the ſixth Eneid, the 
enthuſiaſm ſeizing him while he was reading to 
Auguſtus : | 


+ Miſenum Zolidem, quo non præſtantior alter 

Ere ciere viros.“ 

To. which he added in that tranſport * Martemque 
* accendere cantu:“ and never was a line more 
nobly finiſhed, for the reaſons which I have given 
in the book of Painting. On theſe conſiderations 
I have ſhunned hemiſtichs ; not being willing to 
imitate Virgil to a fault; like Alexander's cour- 
tiers, who affected to hold their necks awry, be- 
cauſe he could not help it. I am confident your 
Lordſhip is, by this time, of my opinion ; and that 
you would look on thoſe half lines hereafter, as 
the imperfect products of a haſty Muſe : like the 
frogs and ſerpents in the Nile; part of them kind- 
led into life, and part a lump of unformed unani- 
mated mud. ; 

I am ſenſible that many of my whole verſes are 
as imperfect as thoſe halves, for want of time to 
digeſt him better: but give me leave to make 
the excuſe of Boccace, who, when he was up- 
braided that ſome of his novels had not the ſpirit 
of the reſt, returned this anſwer: that Charle- 
main, who made the Palladins, was never able to 
raiſe an army of them. The leaders may be he- 
roes, but the multitude muſt conſiſt of common 
men. 

I am alſo bound to tell your Lordſhip, in my 
own defence, that, from the beginning of the firſt 
Georgic to the end of the laſt Æneid, I found the 
difficulty of tranſlation growing on me in every 
ſucceeding book: for Virgil, above all poets, had 
a ſtock which I may call almoſt inexhauſtible, of 
figurative, elegant, and ſounding words. I, who 
inherit but a ſmall portion of his genius, and write 
in a language ſo much inferior to the Latin, have 
found it very painful to vary phraſes, when the 
ſame ſenſe returns upon me. Even he himſelf, 
whether out of neceſſity or choice, has often ex- 
preſſed the ſame thing in the ſame words ; and 
often repeated two ot three whole. verſes, which 
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he had uſed before. Wotds are not ſo eaſily coin- 
ed as money; and yet we fee that the credit not 
only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks, when 
little comes in, and much goes out. Virgil called 
upon me in every line for ſome new word; and I 
paid ſo long, that I was almoſt bankrupt : ſo that 
the latter end muſt needs be more burdenſome 
than the beginning or the middle; and conſe- 

tly the twelfth ZEneid coſt me double the 
time of the firſt and ſecond. What had become 
of me, if Virgil had taxed me with another book ? 
I had certainly been reduced to pay the public in 
hammered money for want of milled ; that is, in 
the ſame old words which I had uſed before. 
And the receivers muſt have been forced to have 
they any thing, where there was lo little to be 


Beſides this difficulty (with which I have ſtrug- 
gled, and made a ſhift to paſs it over) there is one 
remaining, which is inſuperable to all tranſlators. 
We are bound to our author's ſenſe, though with 
the latitudes already mentioned (for I think it not 
fo facred; as that one iota muſt not be added or 
diminiſhed, on pain of an anathema). But ſlaves 
we are, and labour on another man's plantation: 
we dreſs the vineyard, but the wine is the own- 
er's: if the ſoil be ſometimes barren, then we are 
ſure of being ſcourged: if it be fruitful, and our 
care ſucceeds, we are not thanked ; for the proud 
reader will only ſay, the poor drudge has done his 
duty. But this is nothing to what follows; for, 
being obliged to make his ſenſe intelligible, we 
are forced to untune our own verſes, that we may 

ive his meaning to the reader. He who invents, 
is maſter of his thoughts and words: he can turn 
and vary them as he pleaſes, till he rendets them 
harmonious. But the wretched tranflator has no 
fach privilege: for being tied to thoughts, he 
muſt make what muſic he can in the expreflion ; 
and for this reaſon it cannot always be ſo ſweet 
as that of the orjginal. There is a heauty of 

und, as rais has obſerved, in ſome Latin 
words; which is wholly loſt in any modern lan- 
guage. He inſtances in that mollis amara- 
tus, on which Venus lays Cupid in the firſt 
Mneid; If 1 ſhould tranſlate it ſweet - marjoram, 
as the word Ggniftes, the reader would think 1 
had miſtaken Virgil: for thoſe village words, as 
I may call them, give us a mean idea of the 
thing ; but the ſound of the Latin is ſo much 
more pleaſing, by the juſt mixture of the vowels 
with the conſonants, that it raiſes our fancies, to 
conceive ſomewhat more noble than a common 
herb; and to ſpread roſes under him, and ftrew 
lilies over him---a bed not unworthy the grand- 
fon of the goddeſs. 

If I carinot copy his harmonious numbers, how 
mall I imitate his noble flights, where his thoughts 
and words are equally ſublime ? 

* Quem quiſquis ſtudet æmulari, 

6 ceratis ope Dedalzi 

Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 

Nomina ponto.“ 
What modern language, or what poet can ex- 
preſs the majeſtic beauty of this one verſe amongſt | 


at home, I maſt ſeck abroad. 


a thouſand others? | 


} 


Aude hoſpes contemnere opes, et te quogus 
* dignum 
« Finge Deo.” | 


For my part, I am loft in the admiration ofit; x 
contemn the world when I think on it, and ny. 
ſelf when I tranſlate it. 

Lay by Virgil, I beſeech your Lordſhip, and af 
my better ſort of judges, when you take uy m 
verſion, and it will appear a paſſable beauty when 
the original Muſe is abſent : but, like Spenſer 
falſe Florimel, made of ſnow, it melts and yaniſhe, 
when the true one comes in fight. I will not ex. 
cuſe but juſtify myſelf for one pretended crine 
with which I am liable to be charged by fil 
critics, not only in this tranſlation, but in man 
of my original poems, that I Latinize too much, 
It is true, that when I find' an Engliſh word fg. 
nificant , and ſounding, I neither borrow from the 
Latin, of any other language: but when I wart 

If ſounding words are not of our growth 14 
manufacture, who ſhall hinder me to import them 
from a foreign country? I catry not out the tres. 
ſure of the nation, which is never to return; but 
what I bribg from Italy I ſpend in England: here 
it remains, and here it circulates ; for, if the coin 
be good, it will paſs from one hand to another; 
I trade both with the living and the dead, for the 
enrichment of our native language. We hare 
enough in England to ſupply our neceſſity ; but if 
we will have things of magnificence and ſplendor, 
we muſt get them by commerce. Poetry requires 
ornament, and that is not to be had from our old 
Teuton monoiyllables; therefore if I find any ele- 
gant word in a claflic author, I propoſe it to be 
naturalifed, by uſing it myſelf; and, if the pu- 
blic approves of it, the bill paſſes. But every 
man cannot diſtinguiſh betwit pedantry and poe- 
try : every man, therefore, is not fit to innovate; 
Upon the whole matter, a poet muſt firſt be cet. 
tain that the word he would introduce is beauti- 
ful in the Latin; and is to conſider, in the next 
place, whether it will agree with the Engliſh 
idiom: after this, he ought to take the opinion of 
judicious friends, ſuch as are learned in both lan. 

ages; and, laſtly, fince no man is infallible, let 

im uſe this licence very ſparingly; for if too 
many foreign words ate poured in upon us, it 
looks as if they were deſigned, not to aſſiſt the na- 
tives, but to conquer them. ; 

I am now drawing towards a conclufion, and 
ſuſpect your Lordſhip is very glad of it. But per- 
mit me firſt to own what helps I have had in this 
undertaking. The late earl of Lauderdale ſent 
me over his new tranſfation of the ZEneis, which 
he had ended before I engaged in the ſame de- 
fign ; neither did I then intend it: but ſome pro- 
poſals being afterwards made me by my booklel- 
ler, I defired his Lordſhip's leave that I might ac- 
cept them, which he freely granted ; and I have 
his letter yet to ſhow for that permiſſion, He te- 
ſolved to have printed his work, which he might 
have done two years before I could publiſh mine; 
and had performed it, if death had not prevented 
him. But having his manuſcript in my hands, 1 
conſulted it as often as I doubted of my author's 
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n underſtood Virgil better than 
Ie His friends, I hear, have 
on another and more correct copy of that tran- 
lden by them; which had they 
ven the public, the judges muſt ve been con- 
vinced that I bave not flattered. him. Beſides 


this help, which was not inconſiderable, Mr. Con- 
| d 


has done me the favour to review the 
Loch, and compare my verſion with the origi- 
ul. 1 ſhall never be aſhamed to own that this 
eicelent young man has ſhowed me many faults, 
which 1 have endeavoured to correct. It is true, 
he might have eaſily found more, and then my 
anſation had been more perfect. 
Two other worthy friends of mine, who deſire 
ts have their names concealed, gym ; me ſtraiten- 
el in my time, took pity on me, 4 ve me the 
life of Virgil; the two prefaces to t Paſtorals 
wd the Georgics, and all the arguments in ptoſe 
to the whole ee Ws perhaps, _ 
report that the two firſt poems are no 
2 Vf K had been true that I had taken their 
verſes for my own, I might have glories in their 
id; and, like Terence, have fathered the opinion 
tat Scipio and Leelius joined with me. But the 
une ftyle being continued through the whole, 
and the ſame laws of verſification obſerved, are 
proofs ſufficient that this is one man's work: and 
your "Lordſhip is too well acquainted with my 
mavner, to doubt that any part of it is another's. 
That your Lordſhip may ſee I was in earneſt 
when I promiſed te haſten to an end, I will not 
give the reaſons why I writ not always in the 
proper terms of navigation, land- ſervice, or in the 
cant of any profeſſion. I will only ſay, that Vir- 
l has avoided thoſe proprieties, becauſe he writ 
nt to mariners, ſoldiers, aſtronomers, 4 —— 
peaſants, &c. but to all in general, and in parti- 


cular to men and ladies of the firſt quality, Who 


have been better bred than to be too nicely know- 
mg the terms. In ſuch caſes, it is enough for a 
pot to write ſo plainly that he may be under- 
ſtood by his readers; to avoid impropriety, and 
vt affect to be thought learned in all things. 

[ have omitted the four preliminary lines of the 
firſt Zneid, becauſe I think them inferior to any 
four others in the whole poem, and conſequently 
delieve they are not Virgil's. There is too great 
i gap betwixt the adjective © vicina“ in the ſe- 
cond line, and the ſubſtantive © arva”” in the lat- 
ter end of the third, which keeps his meaning in 
obſcurity too long; and is cgntrary to the clear- 
tels of his ſtyle. 

Ut quamvis avido,” 
ls too ambitious an ornament to be his; and, 

* Gratum opus agricolis,” 
ne ill words unneceſſary, and independent of what 
le ſaid before. | e 

Horrentia Martis arma,“ 
b worſe than any of the reſt. © Horrentia” is 
lick a flat epithet as Tully would have given us 
i his verſes. It is a mere fillet to ſtop a vacancy 
n the hexameter, and connect the preface to the 


Fork of Virgil. Our author ſeems to found a 
Charge, and begins like the clangor of a trumpet : 


5 


leafed to have | 


| 


— 
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„Arma, virumque gane; Trejæ qui primus ab 
i oxis. F * 


Scarce a word without an R, and the vowels 
for the greater part ſonorous. The prefacer be- 
gan with © Ille ego,” which he was conſtrained 
to patch up in the fourth line with “ At nunc, 
to make the ſenſe cohere. And if both thoſe 
words are not notorious botches, I am much de- 
ceived, though the French tranſlator thinks others 
wiſe. For my own part, I am rather of the opi- 
nion, that they were added by Tucca and Varius, 
than retrenched. | F7 

I know it may be anſwered: by fuck as think 
Virgil the author of the four lines, that be af. 
ſerts his title to th: Aneis, in the beginaing of 
this work, as he did to the two former, in the laſt- 
lines of the fourth Geozgic. I will not 
otherwiſe to this, than by deſiring them to com- 
pare theſe four lines with the four others, which 
we know are his, becauſe no poet but he alone 
could write them. If they cannot diſtinguiſty 
creeping from flying, let them lay down V wgil, 
and take up Ovid de Ponto in his Read. My ma- 
ſer needed not the aſſiſtance of that preliminary 
poet to prove his claim. His own majeſtic mien 
diſcovers him to be the king, amidſt a thoaſand 
courtiers. It was a ſuperfluous office, and there- 
fore I would not ſet thoſe verſes in the front of 
Virgil, but have rejected them to my own pte- 


face : 


I. who before, with ſhepherds in the groves, 

+ Sung temy oaten pipe their rural loves, 

" And iſſuing thence, compell'd the neighbouring 
n 

* A plenteous crop of riſing corn to yield, 

+* Manur'd the glebe, and ſtock'd the fruitful 


Plain, 
(A poem grateſul to the greedy ſwain),” &c. 


If there be not a tolerable line in all theſe fix, 
the prefacer gave me no occaſion to write better. 
This is a juſt apology in this place. But I have 
done great wrong to Virgil in the whole tranfla- 
tion: want of time, the inferiority of our lan- 
guage, the inconvenience of rhyme, and all the 
other excuſes J have made, may alleviate my 
fault, but cannot juſtify the boldneſs of my under- 
taking. What avails it me to acknowledge free. 
ly, that I have not been able to do him right ix 
any line! For even my own confeſſion makes a- 
gainſt me; and it will always be returned upon 
me, Why then did you attempt it? to which no 
other anſwer can be made, than that I have done 
him leſs injury than any of his former libellers. 

What they called his picture, had been drawn at 
length fo many times by the daubers of almoſt all 
nations, and ſtill ſo unlike him, that I ſnatched 
up the pencil with diſdain ; being ſatisfied before- 
hand that I could make ſome ſmall reſemblance . 
of him, though I muſt be content with a worſe 


| likeneſs: A fixth Paſtoral, a Pharmaceutria, a 


ſingle Orpheus, and ſome other features, have 
been exactly taken; but thoſe holiday-authors 
write for pleaſure, and only ſhowed us what they 
could have done, if they would have taken pains 
to perform the whole, 


4¹2 

Be ed, my Lord, to accept, with your 
wont ſs, this unworthy preſent which I 
make you. I have taken off one trouble from you, 
of defending it, by acknowledging its imperfec- 
tions: and, though ſome part of them are cover- 
ed in the verſe 60 Ericthonius rode always in a 
chariot to hide his lameneſs), ſuch of them as 
cannot be concealed you will pleaſe to connive at, 
though, in the ſtrictneſs of your judgment, you 
cannot pardon. If Homer was allowed to 
ſometimes, in ſo long a work, it will be no won- 
der if I often fall aſleep. :; You took my Aureng- 
' gebe into your protection, with all his faults; and 
I hope here cannot be ſo many, becauſe I tranſlate 
an author who gives me ſuch examples of cor- 

| What my jury may be, I know not; 
but it is good for a criminal to plead before a fa- 
vourable judge; if I had ſaid partial, would your 
Lordſhip have forgiven me ? Or will you give me 
Jeave to acquaint the world, that I have many 
times been obliged to your bounty ſmce the Re- 
volution? Though I never was reduced to beg a 
charity, nor ever had the impudence to aſk one, 
either of your Lordſhip or your noble kinſman the 
earl of Dorſet, much leſs of any other ; yet, when 
I leaſt expected it, you have both remembered 
me: ſo inherent it is in your family not to forget 
an old ſervant. It looks rather like ingratitude 
on my part, that where I have been ſooften oblig- 
ed, I have appeared ſo ſeldom to return my thanks, 
and where I was alſo ſo ſure of being well receiv- 
ed. Somewhat of lazineſs was in the caſe, and 


ſomewhat too of modeſty, but nothing of diſreſpect 
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or unthankfulneſs. I will not ſay that your Lond» 
ſhip has encouraged me to this preſumption, 1, 
if my labours meet with no ſucceſs in public, | 
may expoſe your judgment to be cenſured, 4; 
for my own enemies, I ſhall never think then 
worth an anſwer ; and if your Lordſhip ha 

they will not dare to arraign you for want (f 
knowledge in this art, till they can produce fone. 
what better of their own, than your Eflay cn 


nod | Poetry. It was on this conſideration that I hays 


drawn out my preface to ſo great a length. yy 
I not addreſſed to a poet and a critic of the fit 
magnitude, I had myſelf been taxed for want of 
judgment, and ſhamed my patron for want of un- 
derſtanding. But neither will you, my Lord, ſ0 
ſoon be tired as any other, becauſe the diſcourſe 
is on your art: neither will the learned reader 
think it tedious, becauſe it is“ ad clerum.” 4; 
leaſt, when he begins to be weary, the church. 
doors are open. That I may purſue the allegory 
with a ſhort prayer, after a long ſermon, 

May you live happily and long, for the ſervice 
of your country, the encouragement of good let. 
ters, and the ornament of poetry ! which canngt 
be wiſhed more earneſtly by any man, than by 


Your Lordſhip's . 
moſt humble, moſt obliged, 
and moſt obedient ſeryat, 
JOHN DRYDIX, 
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BOOK I. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


The Trojans, after a ſeven years voyage, ſet ſail for Italy; but are overtaken by the dreadful ſtory, 
which Tolus raiſes at. Juno's requeſt. The tempeſt ſinks one, and ſcatters the re{:, Neptune drives 
off the winds, and calms the ſea. Mneas, with his own ſhip, and fix more, arrives ſafe at an Afri- 
can port. Venus complains to Jupiter of her ſon's misfortunes. Jupiter comforts her, and ſends 
Mercury to procure him a kind reception among the Carthaginians. Æneas, going out to diſcover 


the country, meets his mother in the ſhape of an huntreſs, w 


conveys him in a cloud to Carthage; 


where he ſees his friends whom he thought loſt, and receives a kind entertainment from the queen. 
Dido, by a device of Venus, begins to have a paſſion for him, and, after ſome diſcourſe with him, 


books. 


Aus and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate; 

Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore ; 

Long labours, both by ſea and land, he bore ; 
And in the doubtful war, before he won 

The Latian realm, and built the deſtin'd town : 
His baniſh'd gods reſtor'd to rites divine, 

And ſettled ſure ſucceſſion in his line : 

From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majeſtic Rome. 

0, Muſe ! the cauſes — the crimes relate, 
What goddeſs was provok'd, and whence her hate; 
For what offence the queen of heaven began 
To perſecute ſo brave, ſo juſt a man 
Involv'd his anxious life in endleſs cares, 
Expos'd to wants, and hurry'd into wars ! 
Can heavenly minds ſuch high reſentment ſhow ; 
Or execciſe their ſpite in human woe? 

Againft the Tiber's mouth, but far away, 
An ancient town was ſeated on the ſea: 
A Tyrian colony; the people made 
Stout for the war, and ſtudious of their trade. 
Carthage the name, belov'd by Inno more 
Than her own Argos, or the Samian ſhore. 
Here ſtood her chariot, here, if heaven were kind, 
The ſeat of awful empire ſhe defign'd. 
Yet ſhe had heard an ancient rumour fly 
(Long cited by the people of the ſky); 
That times to come ſhould ſee the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin, and her towers deface ; 
Nor, thus confin'd, the yoke of ſovereign ſway 
Should on the necks of all the nations lay. 
She ponder'd this, and fear'd it was in fate; © 
Nor could forget the war ſhe wag'd of late, | 


Tor conquering Greece againſt the Trojan ſtate. 


Beſides, long cauſes working in her mind, 
And ſecret ſeeds of envy, lay behind. 

graven in her heart, the doom remain'd 
Of partial Paris, and her form diſdain'd: 
The grace beſtow'd on raviſh'd Ganymed, 
Uedtra's glories, and her injur'd bed | 


defires the hiſtory of bis adventures fince the ſiege of Troy, which is the ſubject of the two following 


Each was a cauſe alone, and all combin'd 


To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 

For this, far diſtant from the Latian coaft, 

She drove the remnants of the Trojan hoft : 

And ſeven long years th* unhappy wandering train 

Were tofs'd by ſtorms, and ſcatter'd through the 
main. 

Such time, ſuch toil, requir'd the Roman name, 

Such length of labour for ſo vaſt a frame. 

Now ſcarce the Trojan fleet with ſails and 
Had left behind the fair Sicilian ſhores; ſoars 
Entering with cheerful ſhouts the watery reign, 
And ploughing frothy furrows in the main ; 
When, labouring ſtill with endleſs diſcontent, 

The queen of heaven did thus her fury vent. 
Then am I vanquiſh'd, muſt T yield, ſaid ſhe, 
And muſt the Trojans reign in Italy? | 

So fate will have it, and Jove adds his force; 
Nor can my power divert their happy courſe. 
Could angry Pallas, with revengeful ſpleen, 

The Grecian navy burn, and drown the men? 
She, for the fault of one offending foe, 

The bolts of Jove himſelf preſum'd to throw: 
With whirlwinds from beneath ſke toſs'd the hip, 
And bare expos'd the boſom of the deep : 

Then, as an eagle gripes the trembling game, 
The wretch yet hiffing with ber father's flame 
She ſtrongly ſeiz'd, and, with a burning wound, 
Transfix'd and naked, on a rock ſhe bound. 

But I, who walk in awful ſtate above, 

The majeſty of heaven, the fiſter-wife of Jove, 
For length of years my fruitleſs force employ 
Againſt the thin remains of ruin'd Troy. 4 
What nations now to Juno's power will pray, 
Or offerings on my lighted altars lay? 

Thus * the goddeſs, and, with fury fraught, 
The reſtleſs regions of the ſtorms ſhe ſought ; 
Where, in a ſpacious cave of living ſtone, 

The tyrant Zolus from his airy throne, 
With power imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, 
And ſounding tempeſts in dark priſons binds, 
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2 way, and that, th' impatient captives tend, 
And, prefling for releaſe, the mountains rend: 
High in his hall, th' undaunted monarch ſtands, 
And ſhakes his ſceptre, and their rage commands : 
Which did he not, their unrefiſted ſway 

Would ſweep the world before them in their way: 
Earth, air, and ſeas, through empty ſpace would 


roll, 

And heaven would fly before the driving ſoul ! 
In fear of this, the father of the gods 
Confin'd-their fury to thoſe dark abodes, 

And lock'd them ſaſe within, oppreſs'd with 
mountain loads : | 
Impos'd a king, with arbitrary ſway, f 

To looſe their fetters, or their force allay. 


And on the ſecret ſhelves with fury caſt! 


Thus while the pious prince his fate be 
Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying ſails, 
And rent the ſheets : the raging billows rife 
And mount the toſſing veſſel to the ſkies : . 
Nor can the ſhivering oars ſuſtain the blow: 
The galley gives her fide, and turns her pow! 
While thoſe aſtern deſcending down the ſtee 
Through gaping waves behold the boiling deep! 
Three ſhips were hurry'd by the ſouthern blaſt, 


Thoſe hidden rocks, th* Auſonian ſailors knew 
They call'd them altars, when they roſe in view 
And ſhow'd their ſpacious backs above the flog! 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving fand, 


To whom the uppliant queen her prayers addreſt, F And in mid ocean left them moor'd a-land! 


And thus the tenor of her ſuit expreſs d. | 
O Zolus! forto thee the king of heaven 

The power of tempeſts and of winds has given: 

Thy force alone their fury can reftrain, 

And ſmooth the waves, or ſwell the troubled main: 

A race of wandering flaves abhorr'd by me, 

With proſperous . cut the Thuſcan ſea: ö 

To ſruitful Italy their courſe they ſteer, 

And for _ vanquiſh'd gods delign new temples 
there. ; 

Raiſe all thy winds, with night involve the ſkies; | 

Sink or diſperſe my fatal enemies. 

Twice ſeven, tke charming daughters of the main, 

Around my perſon wait, and bear my train: 

Succeed my wiſh, and ſecond my deſign, 0 


\ 


The faireſt, Deiopeia, ſhall be thine ; 
And make thee father of a happy line. 

To this the god—'Tis yours, O queen! to will 
The work, which duty binds me to fulſil. ö 
Theſe airy kingdoms, and the wide command, 
Are all the preſents of your bounteous hand; 
Yours is my ſovereign's grace, and as your gueſt, 
I fit with geds at their celeſtial feaft ; 

Raiſe tempeſts at your pleaſure, or ſubdue ; 
Diſpoſe of empire, which I hold from you! 
He ſaid, and hurl'd againſt the mountain ſide 
His quivering ſpear, and all the god apply'd ! 
The raging winds ruſh through the hollow wound, 
And dance aloft in air, arid ſkim along the ground: 
Then, ſettling on the ſea, the ſurges ſweep ; 
Raiſe liquid mountains, and diſcloſe the deep ! 
South, eaſt, and weſt, with mix'd confuſion roar, 
And roll the foaming billows to the ſhore. 
The cables crack, the ſailors' fearful cries - 
Aſcend; and fable night involves the ſkies; 
And heaven itſelf is ravith'd from their eyes 
Loud peals of thunder from the poles enſue, 
Then flaſhing fires the tranſient light renew ; 
The face of things a frightſul image bears, 
And preſent death in various forms appears ! 
Struck with unuſual fright, the Trojan chief, 
With lifted hands and eyes, invokes relief ! 
And thrice, and four times happy thoſe, he cry'd, 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy'd ! 
Tydides, braveſt of the Grecian train, 
Why could not I by that ſtrong arm be lain, 

lie by noble Hector on the plain : 
O great Sarpedon, in thoſe bloody fields, 
Where Simois rolls the bodies and the ſhields 
Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hands yet bear 


The dart aloft, and clench the pointed ſpear ! 


Otontes' bark that bore the Lycian crew, 

(A horid fight) ev'n in the hero's view, 

From ſtem to ſtern, bv waves was overborne: 
The trembling pilot, from his radder torn, ſto, 
Was headlong hurPd : thrice round, the ſhip wu 


Then bulg'd at once, and in the deep was lot! 


And here and there above the waves were ſeen 
Arms, pictures, precious goods, and floating men! 
The ſtouteſt veſſel to the ſtorm gave way, 


And ſuck'd thro* looſen'd planks the ruſhing ſea! 


llioneus was her chief: Alethes old, 


1 Achates faithful, Abas young and bold, 


Endur'd not leſs ; their ſhips, with gaping ſeams, 
Admit the deluge of the briny ſtreams ! 
Mean time imperial Neptune heard the ſound 
Of raging billows breaking on the ground: 
Diſpleas'd, and fearing for his watery reign, 
He rear'd his awful head above the main: 
Serene in majeſty, then roll'd his eyes 
Around this ſpace of earth, and ſeas, and ſkies, 


He ſaw the Trojan fleet diſpers'd, diſtreſs'd, 


By ſtormy winds and wintry heaven oppreſs'd, 
Full well the god his ſiſter's envy knew, 
Aud what her aims, and what her arts purſue; 
He ſummen'd Eurus and the weſtern blaſt, 
And firſt an angry glance on both he caſt: 
Then thus rebuk*'d; Audacious winds! from 
whence 

This bold attempt, this rebel inſolence? 
Is it for you to ravage ſeas and land, 
Unauthoris'd by my ſupreme command ? 
To raiſe ſuch mountains on the troubled main? 
Whom I But firſt tis fit the billows to re- 

. ſtrain, reign, 
And then you ſhall be taught obedience to my 
Hence, to your Lord my royal mandate bear, 
The realms of ocean and the fields of air 
Are mine, not his; by ſatal lot to me 
The liquid empire fell, and trident of the ſea. 
His power to hollow caverns is confin'd, 
There let him reign, the jailer of the wind: 
With hoarſe &ommands his breathing ſubjects call, 
And boaſt and bluſter in his empty hall! {[ſea, 
He ſpoke ; and while he ſpoke, he ſmooth'd the 
Diſpell'd the darkneſs, and reſtor'd the day: 
Cymothoe, Triton, and the ſea- green train 
Of beauteous nymphs, and daughters of the main, 
Clear from the rocks the veſſels with their hands; 
The god himſelf with ready trident ſtands, | 
And opes = deep, and ſpreads the moving 

2 


ſan 


ing 


Then heaves them off the ſhoals; where'er he 
ides 

His finny courſers, and in triumph rides, 

The waves unruffle, and the ſea ſubfides. 

x; when in tumults riſe the igonble crowd, 

Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud; 

4nd ſtones and brands in rattling vollies fly, 

aul all the ruſtic arms that fury can ſuppiy ; 

then ſome grave and pious man appear, 

They huſh their noiſe, and lend a liſtening car; 

He ſooths with ſober words their angry mood, 

uud quenches their innate defire of blood: 

v when the father of the flood appears, 

4nd o'er the ſeas his ſovereign trident rears, 

Tieir fury fails: he ſkims the liquid plains, 


High-00 his chariot, and with looſen'd reins — 


Uyeſtic moves along, and au ful peace main- 
tains. 

The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter'd oars 

Io teareſt land, and make the Libyan ſhores. 
Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 

Ariſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 

And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, 

hake by the jutting land on either fide : 

i double ſtreams the briny waters glide. 

Ftwixt two rows of rocks, a ſylvan ſcene 

Appears above, and groves for ever green: 

A prot is form'd beneath, with moſly (eats, 

To reſt the Nereids, and exclude the heats. 

Down through the crannies of the living walls 

The cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murmuring f 

No hawſers need to bind the veſſels here, 

Nor bearded anchors, for no ſtorms they fear. 

eren ſhips within this happy harbour meet, 

The thin remainders of the ſcatter'd fleet. 

The Trojans, worn with toils, and ſpent with 


woes, 
lezp on — welcome land, and ſeek their wiſh'd 
repoſe. 

Fiſt, good Achates, with repeated ſtrokes 

(f claſhing flints, their hidden fire provokes ; 

fort flame ſucceeds a bed of wither'd leaves 

The dying ſparkles in their fall receives : 

laught into life, in fiery fumes they riſe, 

And, fed with ſtronger food, invade the ſkies. 

The Trojans, dropping wet, or ſtand around 

The cheerful blaze, or lie along the ground ; 

dme dry their corn infected with the brine, 

Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. 

Leas climbs the mountain's airy brow, 

And takes a proſpect of the ſeas below : * 

liCapys thence, or Antheus he could ſpy; 

Or ſee the ſtreamers of Caicus fly. 

No veſſels there in New: but, on the plain, 

Inte beamy ſtags commands a lordly train 

0f branching heads ; the more ignoble throng 

Attend their ſtately ſteps, and lowly graze along. 

tle ſtood ; and while ſecure they fed below, 

le took the quiver, and the truſty bow 

Achates uſed to bear; the leaders firſt | 

He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc'd ; 

Nor ceas'd his arrows, till the ſhady plain 

nen mighty bodies with their blood diſtain. 

ler the ſeven ſhips he made an equal ſhare, 

ind to the port return'd, triumphant from the 
* Jars of generous wine (Aceſtes' giſt, [War. 

en his Tringcrian ſhores the navy left) 
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| 


; 


I 


ay 

He ſet abroach, and for the feaſt prepar'd, 3 
In equal portions with the ven'ſon ſhar'd. 
Thus while he dealt it round, the pious chief, 
With cheertul words, allay'd the common grief; 
Endure, and conquer; Jove will ſoon dif : 
'To future good, ovr paſt and preſent woes. 
With me, the rocks of Scylla you have try'd ; 
Th' inhuman Cxclops, and his den defy'd. 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? 
Reſume your courage, and diſmiſs your care. 
An hour will come, with pleaſure to relate 
Your ſorrows paſt, as benefits of fate. 
Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms foredoom'd by Jove. 
Call'd to the ſeat (the promiſe of the ſies) | 
Where Trajan kingdoms once again may riſe. . 
Eadure the hardſhips of your preſent ftate, 
Live, and reſerve yourſelves for better fate. 

Theſe words he ſpoke; but ſpoke not from his 

heart : 
His outward ſmiles eonceal'd his inward ſmart, 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the paſt, 
The quarry ſhare, there plenteous dinner haſte : 
Some ſtrip the ſkin, ſome portion out the ſpoil ; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the cauldrons boil : 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. © | 
Stretch'd on the graſſy turf, at eaſe they dine; 
Reſtore their ſtrength with meat, and cheer their 
ſouls with wine. 

Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their abſent friends ; 
Alternate hopes and fears their minds poſſeſs, 
Whether to deem them dead, or in diſtreſs. 
Above the reit, Aneas mourns the fate 
Of brave Orontes, and th' uncertain ſtate 
Of Gyas, Lycus, and of Amycus: 
The day, but not their ſorrows, ended thus. 
When, from aloft, almighty Jove ſurveys 
Earth, air, and ſhores, and navigable ſeas, 
At length on Libyan realms he fix'd his eyes: 
Whom, pondering thus on human miſci ies, 
When Venus ſaw, ſhe with a lively look, 
Not free from tears, her heavenly fire beſpoke : 

O king of gods and men, whole awful hand 
Diſperſes thunder on the ſeas and land; 
Diſpoſes all with- abſolute command : 
How could my pious ſon thy power incenſe ? 
Or what, alzs! is vaniſh'd Troy's offence? 
Our hope of Italy not only loſt 
On various ſeas, by various tempeſts toſt, ſcoaft. 
But ſhut from every ſhore, and barr'd from every 
You promis'd once, a progeny divine, 
Of Romans, riſing from the Trojen line, 
In after-times ſhould hold the world in awe, 
And to the land and ocean give the law. 
How is your doom revers'd, which eas'd my care 
When Troy was ruin'd in that cruel war! 
Then fates to fates I could oppoſe ; but now, 
When fortune ſtill purſues her former blow, 
What can I hope ? What worſe can ftill ſucceed? 
What end of labours has your will decreed ? | 
Antenor, from the midſt of Grecian hoſts, 


5 


| Could paſs ſecure, and pierce the Illyrian coaſts: 


Where, rolling down the ſteep, Timavus raves, 
And through nine channels diſembogues his waves. 
At length he ſounded Padua's happy ſeat, | 


And gave his Trojans a ſecure retreat: 
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There fix'd their arms, and there renew'd their 
name, 

And there in quiet rules, and crown'd with fame : 

But we, deſcended from your ſacred line, 

Entitled to your heaven and rites divine, 

Are baniſh'd earth, and for the wrath of one, 

Remov'd from Latium, and the promis'd throne. 

Are theſe our ſceptres ? theſe our due rewards ? 

And is it thus that Jove his plighted faith regards? 

To whom, the father of immortal race, 

Smiling with that ſerene indulgent face, 

With which he drives the clouds and clears the 

Furſt gave a holy kiſs; then thus replies: [ſkies, 
Daughter, diſmiſs thy fears: to thy deſire 

The fates of thine are fix'd, and ſtand entire. 

Thou ſhalt behold thy wiſh'd Lavinian walls, 

And, ripe for heaven, when fate Æneas calls, 

Then ſbalt thou bear him up, ſublime, to me: 

No councils have revers'd my firm decree. 

And, left new fears diſturb thy happy ſtate, 

Know, I have ſearch'd the myſtic rolls of fate: 

Thy ſon {nor is th' appointed ſeaſon far) 

In Italy ſhall wage ſucceisful war; 

| Shall tame fierce nations in the bloody field, 

And ſovereign laws impoſe, and cities build. 

Till, aſter every foe ſubdued, the ſun 

Thrice through the ſigns his annual race ſhall run: 

This is his time prefix'd. Aſcanius then, 

Nov call'd Iulus, ſhall begin his reign. 

He thirty rolling years the crown ſhall wear: 

Then from Lavinium ſhall the ſeat transfer : 

And, with hard labour, Alba-longa build; 

The throne with his ſucceſſion ſhall be fill'd, 

Three hundred circuits more: then ſhall be ſeen, 

Ilia the fair, a prieſteſs and a queen. 

Who, full of Mars, in time, with kindly throws 

Shall, at a birth, two goodly boys diſcloſe. 

The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain, 

Then Romulus his grandfire's throne ſhall gain, 

Of martial towers the founder ſhail become, 

The people Romans call, the city Rome. 

To them, no bounds of empire 7 aſſign; 

Nor term of years to their immortal line. 

Ev'n haughty Juno. who, with endleſs broils, 

Earth, ſeas, and heaven, and Jove himſelf tur- 

5 moils; ; 

At length aton'd, her friendly power ſhall join, 

To cheriſh and advance the Trojan line. 

The, ſubject world ſhall Rome's dominion own, 

And, proſtrate, ſhall adore the nation of the gown. 

An age is ripening in revolving fate, 

Wen Troy ſhall overturn the-Grecian ftate : 

And ſweet revenge her conquering ſons ſhall call, 

To cruſh the people that conſpir'd her fall. 

Then Cæſar from the Julian ſtock ſhall riſe, 

Whofe empire ocean, and whoſe fame the Kies. 


Alone ſhall bound; whom, fraught with Eaſtern. 


ſpoils, _ x 
Our heaven, the juſt reward of human toils, 
Securely ſhall repay with rites divine; 
And incenſe ſhall aſcend before his ſacred ſhrine. 
Then dire debate, and impious war ſhall ceaſe, 
And the ſtern age be ſoften'd into peace : 
Then baniſh'd faith ſhall once again return, 
And veſtal fires in hallow'd temples burn, 
And Remus with Quirinus ſhall ſuſtain 


- The righteous laws, and fraud and force reſtrain. 


Janus himſelf before his fane ſhall wait, 

And keep the dreadful iſſues of his gate, 
With bolts and iron bars : within remaing 
Impriſon'd fury, bound in brazen chains: 
High on a trophy rais'd, of uſeleſs arms, 

He fits, and threats the world with vain alarms, 

He ſaid, and ſent Cyllenius with command 

To free the ports, and ope the Punic land 

To Trojan gueſts ; leſt, ignorant of fate, 


The queen might force them from her town an 


' Rate: 
Down from the ſteep of heaven Cyllenius flies 
And cleaves, with all his wings the yielding ſkis, 
Soon on the Libyian ſhore deſcends the g 


Performs his meſſage, and diſplays his rod; 


The ſurly murmurs of the people ceaſe, 
And, as the fates requir'd, they give the peace, 
The queen herſelf ſuſpends the rigid laws, 
The Trojans pities, and protects their cauſe. 
Mean time, in ſhades of night Aneas lies; 
Care ſeiz'd his ſoul, and ſleep forſook his eyes; 
But when the ſun reſtor'd the cheerful day, 
He roſe, the coaſt and country to ſurvey, ' 
Anxious and eager to diſcover more ; 
It look'd a wild uncultivated ſhore : 

But whether human kind, or beaſts alone 
Poſſeſs'd the new-found region, was unknown, 
neath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides; 

Tall trees ſurround the mountains ſhady ſides \ 

The bending brow above a ſafe retreat provides. 

Arm'd with two pointed darts, he leaves hisfriends 

And true Achates on his ſteps attends. 

Lo, in the deep receſſes of the wood, 

Before his eyes his goddeſs mother ſtood: 

A huntreſs in her habit and her mien; 

Her dreſs a maid, her air confeſs'd a queen. 

Bare wy, her knees, and knots her garments 
bind; 

Looſe was her hair, and wanton'd on the wind; 

Her hand ſuſtain'd a bow, her quiver hung be- 

hind. 

She ſeem'd a virgin of the Spartan blood: 

With ſuch array Harpalice beſtrode [pid flood. 

Her Thracian courſer, and out- ſtripp'd the n- 

Ho! ſtrangers! have you lately ſeen, ſhe ſaid, 

One of my fiſters, like myſelf array d; 


| Whocroſs'd the lawn, or in the foreſt ſtray'd? 


A painted 18 at her back ſhe bore, 
Vary'd with ſpots, a lynx's hide ſhe wore: 
And at full cry purſu'd the tuſky boar ? 
Thus Venus: Thus her fon reply'd again, 
None of your filters have we heard or ſeen, 
O Virgin! Or what other name you bear 
Above that ſtyle ; O more than mortal fair! 
Your voice and mien celeſtial birth betray ! 
If, as you ſeem, the ſiſter of the day; 

Or one, at leaſt, of chaſte Diana's train. 
Let not an humble ſuppliaut ſue in vain: 
But tell a ſtranger, long in tempeſts toſ'd, 


What earth we tread, and who commands tas 


coaſt ? 
Then on your name ſhall wretched mortals call 
And offer'd victims at your altars fall. 
I dare not, ſhe reply'd, aſſume the name 
Of goddeſs, or celeſtial honours claim: 
For Tyrian Virgins bows and quivers bear, 
And purple buſkins v'er their ancles weats 


'n and 


1 


. 


| ccople rude in peace, and rough in war. 
The rifing city. which from far you ſee, 
L(rthage, and a Tyrian colony. 
wenician Dido rules the growing ſtate, 
Mo lied from Tyre, to ſnun her brother's hate: 
Crat were her wrongs, her Nory full of fate, 
Wich I will ſum in :  Sicheus, known 
Fit wealth, and brother to the Punic throne; 
kei d fair Dido's bed: and either heart 
once was wounded with an equal dart. 
ue father gave her, yet a ſpotleſs maid ; 

ion then the Tyrian ſceptre ſway d: 
The who contemn'd divine and human laws. 
Then ſtrife enſu'd, and curſed 
ne monarch, blinded with d of wealth, 
Vit fteel invades his brother's life by ſtealth; 
Wore the ſacred altar made hiv' bleed, 9910 
ul long from her conceal'd the cruel deed: 
Une tale, ſome new-pretence, he daily coin'd, 
I ſoothe bis ſiſter, and delude her mind. = 
length, in dead of night, the ghoſt appears 
(fher unhappy lord: the ſpectre ſtares, 
ul with erected eyes his bloody boſom bares. 
The cruel altars and his fate he tells, 
ul the dire ſecret of his houſe reveals: . 
Then warns the widow and her houſchold gods 
lo ek arefuge in remote abodes. 
Laſt, to ſupport her in ſo long a way,. 
e how her where his hidden treaſure lay. 
Almoniſh'd thus, and ſeiz'd with mortal fright, 
Tie queen provides companions ot her flight: 
They meet; and all combine to leave the ſtate, 
Who hate the tyrant, or who fear his hate. 
They ſeige- a fleet, which ready rigg'd they find; 
Nor is Pygmalion's treaſare left behind. 
The veſſels, heavy laden, put to ſea, | 
Vith proſperous winds, a woman leads the way. 
[know not, if by ſtreſs of weather driven, 
(r was their fatal courſe diſpos'd by heaven 
it aſt they landed, where trom far your eyes 
Kay view the turrets of new Carthage riſe: 
There bought a ſpace of ground, which, Byrſa 

call'd 14} 
Im the bull's hide, they ſrſt inclos'd, and wall'd. 
3 you? what country claims your 


: 


Nat ſeek you, ſtrangers, on our Libyan earth? 
To whom, with ſorrow ſtreaming from his 

And deeply fighing, thus her fon replies: 

(ould you with patience hear, or I relate, 

Voymph ! the tedious annals of our fate 

Trough ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run, 

The day would ſooner than the tale be done 

lum ancient Troy, by force expell'd, we came, 

tou by chance have heard the Trojan name: 

u rarious ſeas, by various tempeſts toſs d. 

kt length we landed on your Libyan coaſt: 

The good Aneas am I call'd, a name, 

Mile fortune favour'd, not unknown to fame: 

My bouſehold gods, companions of my woes, 

Vith pious care 1 reſcued from our foes; 

To fruitful Italy my courſe was bent, 

W the king of heaveu is my deſcent. 

"ng twice ten (ail I crofs'd the Phrygiap ſea ; 

ue and my mother goddeſs led my way. 


ag even, the thin remainder of my fleet, 


ANETS, Boox I. L 
due tle youth, in Libyian lands you are: | Myſelf diſtreſs'd, an exile, and x 


the cauſe. il 


| 


(eyes, | 


* 
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| unknown, 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Afia thrown, - — 
In Libyan deſerts wander thus alone 


of 


| His tender parent could no longer bear; 
t. interpoſing, ſonght to ſoothe his care. 
'er you are, not unbeloy'd by heaven, 
Since on our friendly ſhore your ſhips are driven, 
Have courage: to the gods permit the reſt, 
2 to the queen expoſe your juſt requeſt. 
ow take this carneſt of ſuccets; for more: 


| | Your ſeatter'd fleet is join'd upon the ſnore ; 


he winds are chang'dz your friends from danger 
r | renounce my tall in augury. tree 
welve ſwans behold, in beauteous order move, 
ad ſtoop, with clofing pinions, from above: 
Vhom late the bird of Jove had driven along. 
nd, through the clouds, purſu'd- the ſeattering 
| Now all united in-a/goaodly.team, {throng s.5 
hey ſkim the ground, and ſeek the quiet-freanm 
| As they, with joy returning, elap their wings, 
And ride the circuits of the tkies in rings +1 
Not otherwiſe your ſhips, and every friend. 
Already hold the port, or with-ſwift ſails deſcends. 
No more advice is needful, hut purſu err 
The path beſore you, and the town in vie e 1 
Thus having ſaid, ſhe turn'd, and made appear 
Her neck refulgent, and diſhevel'd hair; (ground, 
Which, flowing from her ſhoulders, reacy'& the 


And widely ſpread ambroſial ſcents around 


In length of train deſcends her ſweeping gown, 
And, by her graceful walk; the queen of love is 
The prince purſu'd the parting deity, known. 
With words like theſe: Ah! whither doſt thou 
Unkind and cruel, to deceive your ſon. |, ly? 
In borrow'd ſhapes, and his embrace to ſhun; _ 
Never to bleſs my fight, but thus unknown; / 
And ſtill to ſpeak in accents not your own! !! ; 
Againſt the goddeis theſe complaints he made; 
But took the path, and her commands obey d. 


| They march obſcure, for Venus kindly Girouds, 


With miſts, their perſons, and involves in clouds 2 
That, thus unſeen, their paſſage none might ſtay, 
Or force to tell the cauſes of their way. Fr 
This pertorm'd, the goddeſs flies ſublime, 
To vilit Paphos, and her native clime : want Y 
Where garlands ever green, and ever fair, 
With vows are offer'd, and with ſolemn prayer, 
A hundred altars in her temple ſmoke, - | 
A thouſand bleeding hearts her power invoke. _ 
They climb the next aſcent, and, looking down, 
Now, at a nearer diſtance, view the town: 
The prince, with wonder, fees the ſtately towers, 
Which late were huts, and ſhepherds' homely 
bowers; ; i 
The gates and ſtreets ; and bears from evety part 
The noiſe and buſy concourſe of the marrt. 
The toiling Tyrians on each other call, wy 
To ply their labour: ſome extend the wall 5 | 
Some build the citadel ; the brawuy throng // 
Or dig, or puſh unwieldy tones along. 
Some for their dwellings chooſe a ſpot of ground; 
Which firſt defign'd, with ditches they ſurround, . 
Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
Ot holy ſenates, and elect by voice. 
Here ſome deſign a mole, while others there 
Lay deep tions far a theatre: | . 
From marble quarries mighty columns hew, 


im ſtorms preſery' ithi 
—_— erv'd, within your harbour meet: 


| Far ornaments of — future view, 


And, d 


Purſu'd by'fierce Achi 
The tents of Rheſus next his 
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Such is their toil, and ſuch their buſy pains; | 
As Exerciſe the bees in flowery plains ; | 
When winter paſt, and ſummer ſcarce — 
Invites them forth to labour in the ſun: [denſe 
Some lead their youth abroad, while ſome con- 
Their liquid ſtore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe. 
22 at the gate Aand rendy to receive | 
lden burden, and their friends relieve. 
A ith anited force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive; i 
2 LOW ſtung,'they view each other's deeds ; 


— — — with diligence proceeds. 
a 
ZEneas faid; and view'd, with lifted eyes, 


Their loſty towers: then entering at the gate. 4 


ConceaP'd'in clouds (prodigious to relate), 
He mind, unmark'd. among the buſy throng)! 
Borne by the tide, and pas d unſeen along. 


Full in he centre of the town there ſtoodl, 

I And bis old fire, his helpteſs hand extend. 
I Himſelf he ſaw amidſt the Grecian train, 
Mir d in the bloody battle on the plain? 


Thick ſet with trees, a venerable wood: 
The Tyrians landed near this holy ground, 

g here, a proſperous omen found : 
r earth a courſer's head they drew, 
Then growth and ſuture fortune to foreſow: 
This fated ſign their foundreſs Juno gave, 

Of a foil fruitful, and a people brave. | 
Sidonian Dido here with ſolemn ſtate 

Did June's temple build and conſecrate: 
Enrich'd with gifts, and with a golden ſhrine; 
But more the goddefs made the 5 divine. 
On'brezen ſteps the marble threſhold roſe, 
And'brazen plates the cedar beams incloſe : 

The rafters are with brazen coverings crown'd, 
The lofty doors on brazen hinges found. | 
What erk Zneas in this place beheld, 
Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell'd. | 
For while, expecting there the queen, be rais'd 
His wandering eyes, and round the temple ga 2d; 
Admir*d'the fortune of the riſing town, | 
The-ſtriving artiſts and heir arts renown; | 
He ſaw, in order painted on the wall, j 
Whatever did unhappy Troy befall : «3 3 


The wars that fame around the world had blown, 


All to*the life, and every leader known. 

There Agamemnon, Priam here he bly 

And fieree' Achilles who both kings 

He ſtopp*d, and weeping ſaid, O friend !-ev'n keys! 

The monuments of Trojan woes appear: 

Our knen diſaſters fill ev'n foreign lands: 

See there, where old unhappy Priam ſtands? 

Ev'n the mute walls relate the warrior's fame, 

And Trojan griefs the Tyrians' pity elaim. 

He faid : his tears a ready paſſage find, 

Devouring what he ſaw ſo well deſign'd ; 7 * 

And with an empty picture fed his mind. 

For there he ſaw the fainting Crecians yield, 

And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 
Mes through the plain, 

On his high chariot driving o'er the lain. 

renew, 

By their white ſails betray'd to nightly view. 

And wakeful Diomede, whoſe eruet ſword lord. 

The centries flew, nor ſpar'd their ſlumbering 

Then took the fiery ſteeds, ere yet the food 

Of Troy they taſte, or drink the „ e 

Elſewhere he ſaw where Troilus "wi 

Achilles, and unequal combat ys > 


* 


His pompous enſigus, 
| Pentheſilea, there, with haughty grace, 


| n, where the boy diſarm d, with oh 
as by his horſes hurry'd o'er the plains: 
Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg'd around, 

The hoſtile ſpear yet e in his wound; 


Mean time the Trojan dames 
To Pallas“ fane in long 2 
In hopes ta reconcile their — 


With tracks of blood :nſerib'd the moms}, =] | 


| They weep, they beat their breaſt, they rend 


| their hair, 
nd rich embroider'd: veſts for preſents bear: 
Hut the ſtern goddeſs ſtands. unmov'd with prayer 


N 
= 
ppy you, whoſe walls already riſe ; - + hrice round the Trojan walls Achilles — 


e corpſe of Hector, whom in fight he flew. 
ere Priam ſugs; and there, 1 gold, 
e lifeleſs body of kis ſon is ſold. | 


by N ſad an object, and ſo well exprefs'd, 
Drew ſighs and groans from the grievd hem 


To ſee the figure of his lifeleſs friend, - - ſbreat: 


And ſwarthy Memnon in his arms he knew, 
and his Indian crew, 


ads to the wars #n.Amazoniar race; 


ln their right hands a pointed dart they wield; 
The left, 
| Athwart her breaſt a golden belt ſhe throws, J 
# Amidſt the preſs alone provokes a thouſand a 

| And dares her maiden arms to manly force op- 


r ward, ſuſtains the lunar ſhield. 


poſe. 


Thus while the Trojan peine erden beer 


Fix'd on the walls with wonder and ſurpriſe, 


The beauteous Dido with a numerous train, 


And pomp of guards, aſcends the ſacred fane. 

] Such on Eurotas' banks, or Cynthus“ height, 
Diana ſeems; and ſo ſne charms the fight, 
When in the dance the graceful goddels leads 
The choir of aymphs, and overtops their heads 
Known by her quiver and ber lofty mien, 
She walks majeſtic; and the looks their queen: 
Latona ſees her ſhine above the reſt, 4 
And feeds with ſecret joy her filent breaſt. 


Such Dido was; with ſuck becoming ſtate, 


Amidſt the crows, ſhe walks ſerencly great. 

Their labour to her future ſway ſhe ſpeeds, 

And, paſſing with a gracious glance proceeds: 

Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before tit 
ſhrine ; 


| In crowds around the ſwarming people join. 


She takes petitions, and diſpenſes laws, 
Hears-and determines every private cauſe, 
Their taſks, in equal portions, ſhe divides, 

And, where unequal; there by lots decides. 
Another way, by chance, Eneas bends 
His ey —— unexpected ſees his friends: 
Anthe Sergetins 3 grave; Cleanthus —_ 
And, at their backs, a mighty Trojan — 
Whom late the tempeſt on the > 

| And widely ſcatter'd on another coaſt. 

The _—_ unſeen, ſurpris'd with wonder ſtands, 
And longs, with joyful haſte, to join their hands; 
But, 300 ful of the wiſh'd event, he ſtays, 
And, from the hollow cloud, his friends ſurveys? 
Impatient till they told their preſent ſtate, fate; 


And where they 25 oye; 6a what their 


ENEIS. 


why they came, and what was their requeſt; 
0 122 ſent, commiſſion'd by the reſt, 
To ſoe for leave to land their ſickly men, 
nd gain admiffion to the gracious queen. 
lutering, with cries they fll'd the holy fane ; 

Then thos, with lowly voice, — 8 © 
—— empire in theſe — 
lo build a town, wich ſtatutes to rettrain 
The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign: 
Ve wretched Trojans, tofs'd on every hore, 
from {ea to ſea, thy clemency implore: *{ 
forbid the fires our ſhipping to deface , 
Receive — ——— to grace, 3 
And f remnant of a | 
Een with deſign, of wvalteful 5 prey, 
Jo drive the country, force the ſwains away: 
ena nor —.— is our defiru, 
Te ranquith'd e not to ſuch — ire. 
Aland there is, Heſperia nam'd of o 
The ſoil is fruitful, and the men are bold: 
Ti! Oenotrians held it once, by common fame, 
Now call'd Italia, from the leader's name. 
To that ſweet region was our voyage bent, 
When winds, and every element | 
Nturd d our courſe, and, far from fight of land. 
(a our torn veſſels on the moving ſand : 
The ſea-6ame on; the ſouth with mighty roar, 
Diſpers'd and daſh'd the reſt upon the rocky ſhore. 
Thoſe few you ſee eſcap'd the ſtorm, and fear, 
baleſs you interpoſe, a ſhipwreck here ; ; 
What men, what monſters, what inhuman race, 
Wiat laws, what: barbarons cuſtoms of the place, 
Shut up a deſert ſhore to drowning men, 
had drive us to the cruel ſexs again! 
Lour hard fortune no compaſſion draws, 
Nor hoſpitable rites, nor human laws, | 
The gods are juſt, and will reven ; our cauſe. 
Eneas was our prince; a juſter 
(r noble warfior, never drew a ford: = 
(bſervent of the right, religious of his word. 
Fyet he lives, and draws this vital air, 
Nor we his friends of ſafety ſhall deſpair; ; 
Nor jou, great queen, theſe offices repent, 
Iich he will equal, and perhaps augment. 
Ne want not cities, nor Sicilian coaſts, 
Mere kiug Aceſtes Trojan lineage boaſts, 
demit our ſhips a ſhelter on your ſhores, 
leitted from your woods with planks : 920 oars; 
That, if our prince be ſafe, we may renew 
Ou Geſtin'd courſe, and Italy 
kit if, O beft of men! the fates dan 
Tut thou art ſwallow d in the Libyan main; 
And if our young lilus be no more, 
Viimiſs our navy from your friendly ſhore; 
That we to good Aceltes' may return 
Neid eng en bur egen fe, movin. 
Thus ſpoke Ilioneus; the Trojan crew 
Vi cries and clamours his requeſt renew. 
Tie modeſt queen a while, with down-caſt eyes, 
Pnder'd the ſpeech ; then briefly thus replies: 
Ijans, diſmiſs your fears : my cruel fate, 
dad doubts — au unſettled ſtate, a 
Force me to guard my coaſt from foreign foes: 

has not heard the ſtory of your woes ? 
The name and fortune of your native. place, 
de fame and valour of the Phrygian race 


Bot d. Tt 
1 Tytians ab det is devoid of ſenſe, 

or ſo remote from Phœbusꝰ influence. 
Whether.to Latian ſhores your courſe is bent, 
To driven-by tempeſts from your firſt intent, 


A 


ou ſeek the Aceſtes government ; 
ur men be receiv'd, your fleet repaif'd, 
And fail, with tips of convoy for your guard: 


aa = ay/ and Join your” iriendiy 


owe 
To raiſe re 7s to defend the Tyrian towers. 
My wealth, my city, and myſelf are yours. 
And would to e r fete, 


bring - 2 
On Carthaginian coaſts your ing: . 
. | 
The ports and creeks of every ay . 
And towns, and wilds, and ſhady v in queſt 
Of fo renown'd and ſo defir'd a gueſt. 


Rais'd in his mind the Trojan herotood,” 
And long'd to break from out his ambient 
Achates found it; and thus urg'd his way: 
From whence, O goddeſs- born, this long 2 1 
What more can you deſire, your welcome ſure 
Your fleet in ſafety, and your friends ſecure? 
one only wants: and him we ſaw in van 
Oppoſe the ſtorm, and ſwallow'd in the main ! A 
Orontes in his fate our forfeit paid, | 
The reſt agrees with what your mother ſaid. 
Scarce hat he ſpoken, when-the cloud gave way, 
The miſts flew upward, and diffoly'd in day. 
The Trojan chief appear'd in open fight, - - 
Auguſt i in viſage/and ferenely bright. | ' 
His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 
Had form'd” his curling locks, and made bis tom: 


: ples ſhine; 
yes a ſparkling Ce: * 


And given his N 

And breath'd a youthful vigour on his 

Like poliſh'd ivory, beauteous to bebold, 

Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold, 
Thus radiant from the circling cloud de brake, 
And thus with manly modeſty he ſpoke = 


' | He whom you. ſeek am I: by tempeſts toſt, 
And ſav'd from ſhipwreck on your Libyan coaſty | 


Preſenting, gracious , before your throne, 
A prince that owes 5 life to you alone. 
Fair majeſty; the refuge aud fedreſs 


+ | Of thoſe whom fate purſues, and wants oppreſs. 


You, who your pious offices employ - | 
| To ſave the relics of abandon'd Troy, 11 
Receive the ſhipwreek d on your friendly dre; 
b With hoſpitable rites relieve the poor ; 
Aſſociate in your town a wandering train, 
And ſtrangers in your palace enter a. 
| What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who ſcatter'd through the world in exile mourn? 
| The gods, if gods ſs are inclin'd), 
| If acts of merey . their heavenly mĩaũ; 
And mare than all the gods, -your getierons h 
| Conſcious of worth, — own deſert ! 
In you this age is bappy, and this earth : 


And parents more than mortal on — oP 
| While — * rivers into ſeas Mall run, | 
| And round t ſpace of heaven the radiant ſun: 


While trees the mountain-ctops with ſhades fu pply, 
Your honour, name, and praiſe, ſhall never die. 


Whate'er abode m 9 — has affgu d, 


Your image ſhal —— ; 
d ij 


Thus — he turn'd with pious ha 

And joyful his expecting friends embrac'd : | 

— right hand Ilioneus was grac'd, 
reſtus with his leſt; then to his breaſt 

Cloanthus and the noble Gyas preſs d; 

And ſo by turns deſcended to the reſt. 

Tbde Tyrian queen ſtood fla d upon his face. 
. Pleas'd with his motions; ra viſu'd with his grace : 

Admir'd his fortunes, more admir'd-the man; 

Then recolleQed ſtood ; and thus began: 

What fate, O goddeſs-born, what angry powers 
Have caft you ſhipwreck'd on our barren ſhores 

Are you the great ZEneas, known to fame. 
Who from celeſtial feed your lineage claim? 

The ſame ZEneas, whom fair Venus bore * 
To fam'd Anchiſes on th' Idean ſhore? 
It calls into my mind, though then a child, 
When Teucer came frora Salamis exiFd ; 

And ſought my father's aid, to be reſtor d: 

My father Belus then with fire and ſword 

Invaded Cyprus, made the region bare, 

And conquering, finiſh'd the ſucceſsful war. 

him the Trojan ſiege I underſtood. 

Grecian chiefs, and your illuſtrious blood. 

Your foe himſelf the Dardan valour prais'd, 

And his own anceſtry from Trojans rais d. 

Enter, my noble gueſt ; and you ſhall find, 

If not a coſtly welcome, yet a kind. 7 

For I myſelf, like you, have been diftrefs'd; 
Till heaven afforded me this place of reſt. , | 
Like you, an alien in à land unknown, | 
I learn to pity woes, ſo like my o Cn. 

She ſaid; and to the palace led her gueſt, 
Then offer'd incenſe, and: —— = feaſt. 
Nor yet leſs careful for her abſent friends, 

Twice ten fat oxen/to the ſhipshe ſenldss 
Beſides a hundred boars, a hundred lambs, 
With bleating cries, attend their milky dams. 
And jars of generous wine, and ſpacious bowls, 
She gives to cheer the ſailors drooping ſouls. _ 
Now purple hangings clothe the palace walls, - 
And ſumptuous feaſts are made in ſplendid halls : 
On Tyrian carpets, richly wrought, they dine; 
With loads of maſſy plate the fide-boards ſhine, 
And antic vaſes all of gold emboſs'd 

boy 
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cn gold itſelf inſerior to the coſt) : | 
Of curious work, where on the ſides were feen 
The fights and figures of illuſtrious men; 
From their firſt founder to the prefent queen. 

The good Aneas, whoſe paternal care 
'Tulus* abſence could no longer bear, 
Diſpatch'd Achates to the ſhips in haſte, 
To give à g ul relation of the paſt; | 

, fraught with precious gifts, to bring the 

Sastch d from the tuins of unhappy Troy: 
A robe of tiſſue, ſtiff with golden wire; 
An upper veſt, once Helen's rich attire; 
From Argos by the fam'd adultreſs brought: 
With golden flowers and winding foliage wrought; 
Her mother Leda's preſent, when ſhe came | 
To ruin Troy, and ſet the world on flame. 
The ſceptre Priam's eldeſt daughter bore, 
Her orient necklace, and the crown ſhe wore ; 
Of double texture, glorious to beh6ld ; ; 
One order ſet with gems, and one with gold. 
Inſtructed thus, the wife Achates goes: 


And in his diligence his duty ſhows, 
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1 But Venus, anxious r her fon's af, Hs 
ew counſels tries: and new deſigns prepares 
That Cupid ſhould aſſume the ſhape and face * 
Of ſweet Aſcanius, and the ſprightly grace: Not 
Should bring her preſents, in her-nephew's ſtead Wi 
And in Elizz's veins the gentle poiſon ſhed- > WW 3 
For much ſhe fear'd the Tyrian's, double (Al 
And knew the town to-Juno's care d. Wi 
Theſe — by night her golden eb 
| gig 4s 
And thus alarm'd to winged love ſhe ſpoke: | ba 
My ſon, my ſtrength, whoſe mighty power alone The 
Iq Controls the thunderer on his awful throne Wit 
To thee thy muck-afflited mother flies, + Und 
And on thy ſuccour, and thy faith relies. Kov 
Thou oy my ſon, how Jove's revengeful But 
. "TILE ' Wor 
By force and fraud, attempts thy brother's life, And 


Him Dido now with blandiſhment detains: 
But I ſuſpect the town where Juno reigns. 
For this, tis needſul —— her art, 
And fire with love the proud Pheenician's heart. 
A love fo violent, ſo ſtrong; ſo ſure,. 
As neither age can change, vor art can cure. 
How this may be perform d, now take my mind! 
Aſcanius, by his father, is deſign d 
To come, with preſents, laden from the port, 
To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleaſing ſleep, 
And, raviſh'd, in Idalian bowers to keep? 

Or high Cythera: that the ſweet deceit 
May paſs unſeen, and none prevent the cheat, 
Take thou his form and ſhape. I beg the — 


And often haſt thou mourn'd with me = 


But only for a night's revolving ſpace ; -- 
Thyſelf a boy, aſſume a boy's diſſembled face. 
That when, amidſt the fervour of the feaft, - 
The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thee on her breal, 
And with ſweet kiſſes in her arms conſtrains, 


Thou mayſt infuſe thy venom in her veins. / 

The god of love obeys, and ſets afide 

His bow and quiver, and his plumy pride : 

He walks liilus in his mother's fight ; = 


And in the ſweet reſemblance takes delight. 
The goddeſs then to young Afcanius flies, 

And, in a pleafing lumber, ſeals his eyes; 

Lull'd in her lap, amidſt a train of loves, 

She gently bears him to her bliſsful groves: 

Then with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head, 

And ſoftly lays him on « flowery bed. 

Cupid, mean time, aſſum'd his form and face, 


Following Achates with a ſhorter pace, Ten 
And brought the gifts. The queen already {ate, the 
Amidſt the Trojan lords, in ſnining ſtate, _ 
High on a golden bed: her princely gueſt beer 
Was next her ſide, in order ſate the reſt. rail 
Then caniſters with bread are heap'd on high; he c 
Th” attendants water for their hands ſupply; behy 
And, having waſh'd, with ſilken towels dry. j fluer 
Next, fifty handmaids in long order bore . Whi 

| The cenſers, and with fumes the gods adore. 
Then youths, and virgins, twice as many, join Au! 
To place the diſhes, and to ſerve the wine. When, 
The Tyrian train, admitted to the feaſt; Creat | 
Approach, and on the painted couches reſt. Nene w 
All on the Trojan gifts with wonder gaze; em 
But view the beauteous boy with more amaz? | WY Ang « 
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i roly-colour'd cheeks, his radiant eyes, | The goblet then ſhe took, with nectar crown'd ; 

4s motions, voice, and ſhape, and all the gods | (Sprinkling the firſt libations on the ground), 
diſguiſe. And rais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace, © 

Nor pals unprais'd the veſt and veil divine, Then, ſipping, offer'd to the next in place. 

inch wandering foliage and rich flowers entwine, | Twas Bitias, whom ſhe calPd, a thirſty ſoul, 

Zut, far above the reſt, the royal dame, He took the challenge, and embrac'd the bowl: 

(Already doom's to love's diſaſtrous flame) With pleaſure ſwill'd the gold, nor ceas'd to draw, © 

With eyes inſatiate, and tumultuous jo, {| Till he the bottom of the brimer ſaw. 

Zeholds the preſents, and admires the boy. { The goblet around: Iopas brought ' | 

The guileful god, about the hero long, His golden lyre, and ſung what ancient Atlas 

with children's play, and falſe-embraces, hung; taught. ö 

Then ſought the queen: ſhe took him to her arms The various labours of the wandering moon, 

ith pleaſure, and devour'd his charms. | And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the fun. 

happy Dido little thought what gueſt, 'Th' original of men and beaſts; and whence 

how dire a god ſhe drew ſo near ber breaſt. The rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſpenſe ; 

Jt he, not mindleſs of his mother's-prayer, And fix'd and erring ſtars diſpoſe their influ- 

Works in the pliant boſom of the fair; ence. 

3nd monlds her heart anew, and blots her for- What ſhakes the ſolid earth, what cauſe delays 
mer care. | The ſummer nights, and ſhortens winter days. 

The dead is to the living love refign'd, With peals of ſhouts the Tyrians praiſe the ſong ; 

4nd all Eneas enters in ber mind. Thoſe peals are echo'd by the Trojan throng. 


Now, when the rage of hunger was appeas'd, { Th* unhappy queen with talk prolong'd the n 
The meat remov'd, and every gueſt was pleas'd, And drank large draughtsof love with vaſt delight. 
Tie golden — — are crown'd, | Of Priam much inquir d, of Hector more; 
And through the palace c | cries reſound, | Then aſk'd what arms the ſwarthy Memnon “ 
From gilded roofs depending lamps diſplay _ | wore; | 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. ' | What troops he landed on the Trojan ſhore. 
A golden bowl, that ſhone with gems divine, J || The ſteeds of Diomede vary'd the diſcourſe, | 
e queen commanded to be crown'd with wine, And fierce Achilles, with his matchleſs force. 
Thebowl that Belus us'd, and all the Tyrian line... At length, as fate and her ill ſtars requir'd, 
Then, filence through the hall proclaim'd, ſhe | To hear the ſeries of the war deſir d: 
0 hoſpitable Jove ! we thus invoke, [ſpoke : | Relate at large, my godlike gueſt, ſhe ſaid, 
Vith ſolemn rites, thy ſacred name and power? | The Grecian ſtratagems, the town betray'd ;* 


Beſs to both nations this auſpacious hour The fatal iſſue of ſo long a war, lelare. 
V may the Trojan and the Tyrian line, | Your flight, your wanderings, and your woes, de- 
lu laſting concord, from this day combine. | For, ſince on every ſea, on every coaſt, 4 
Thou, Bacchus, god of joys and friendly cheer, Your men have been diſtreſs'd; your navy toſs' 
And gracious Juno, both be preſent here : Seven times the ſun has either tropic view'd, 

And you, my lords of Tyre, your vows addreſs The winter baniſh'd, and the ſpring renew'd. 


To heaven with mine, to ratify the peace. 


” 
” 
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THE ARGUMENT. + , 


Eneas relates how the city of Troy was taken, after a ten years , by the treachery of Sinon, and 
the ſtratagem of a wooden horſe. He declares the fixed — he Lad taken, not to ſurvive the 
ruins of his country, and the various adventures he met with in the defence of it: at laſt, having 
been before adviſed by Hector's ghoſt, and now by the appearance of his mother Venus, he is pre- 
nailed upon to leave the town, and ſettle his houſehold gods in another country. - In order to this, 
be carries off his father on his ſhoulders, and leads his little ſon by the hand, his wife following him 
behind. When he comes to the place appointed for the general rendezyous, he finds a great con- 
fluence of people, but miſſes his wife, whoſe ghoſt afterwards appears to him, and tells him the land 
which was deſign'd for him. | | | 


— 


Au were attentive to the like man ape? city made a t 

.. 8 peopled city made a deſert place; 

Then, from his lofty couch, he thus began : All that I faw, and part of which I was : 

xm queen! what you command me to relate, | Not ev'n the hardeſt of our foes could hear, 

—— the ſad remembrance of our fate, Nor ſtern Ulyſſes tell without a tear. 

l 1 empire from its old foundations rent, I And now the latter watch of waſting night, 

ud every woe the Trojans underwent ; I | And fetting ſtars, to Kindly reſt * hy 

| | N diy 


42 
But, fince you take ſueh intereſt in out woe, 
And Tro6y's diſaſtrous end deſire to knorr, 
J will reſtrain my tears. and briefly tell | 
What in our laſt and fatal night beſel. 
By deſtiny compell'd, and in deſpair, | 
* Greeks grew weary of the tedious war: 
„ by Minervs's aid, a fabric rear'd, 
ich, like a ſteed of monſtrous heigh ren 
The ſides were plan d with pine, they feign'd ĩt 


For their return, and this the vow they 
- Thus they pretend; but in the hollow ſide 
Selected numbers of their ſoldiers hide; 
With inward arms the dire machine they wp 
And iron bowels ſtuff the dark abode. + 
2 — lies Tenedos, an iſte 
ile fortune did on Priam's empire ſmile) 
8. 'd for wealth; but ſince a faithleſs l 
Where thips expos'& to wind and weather lay. 
There was their fleet — : we thought for 
Greece 
The ſails were hoiſted, and 888 releaſe... 
The Trojans coop'd within their walis ſo long, 
Unbar their gates, and iſſue in a throng; + 
Like —— bees, and, with delight, ſurvey 
Hs camp deſerted where the Grecians lax : 

e quartets of the ſeveral hiefs they ſhow d, 7 
Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode, 
Here join'd the battles, there the nayy rode. 
Part on, the pile their wondering eyes eee 
(The pile by Pallas Tais'd to ruin T 

Thymætes firſt (tis doubtful whether bird, 
4 the Trojan deſtiny requir d) 

Id that the ramparts might be broken down, 
To lodge the monſter fabric in the ti 
But Capys, and the reſt oſ ſounder = 
oo ſatal preſent to the flames deſign'd 

to the watery deep: at leaſt to bore 
The hollow ſides, and hidden frauds explore: 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 

With noiſe ſay nothing, and in parts divide. 
Laocoon, followed by a numerous crowd, 
Ran from the fort ;--and-cry'd, from far, aloud ; 

wretched countryinen ! what fury reigns 2 
What more than madneſs has poſſeſs d your brains? 

Think you the Grecians Bom . 1 are 


Sole 
And are Ulyſſes? arts no better N. 
This hollow fabric either muſt incloſe, 
Within its blind receſs, our ſecret foes ; 
Or *tis an engine rais'd above the town, 
T' o erloak the walls, and then to batter down. 
Somewhat is ſure deſign'd ; by fraud or force; 
Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe. 
Thus having faid, againſt the ſteed he threw 
His forcefulſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding planksof jointed wood, | 
4 women in the hollow belly ſtood. | 
— jerc'd return a rattling ſound, 
— — of Greeks inc las d come iſſuing thro! 


the wound. 
of Trp vga, 7 


And had nöt heaven the f 
Enough £41 ſaid and 1 1 "aſpire a better 
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His death with double yengeance to reſtore. 
This mov'd the murderet's hate, and ſoon enſu d 
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Mean time, with thouts, the Trojan thepherg 
A captive Greek in bands, before the 


| Taken, to take; who made bib ter pee 


T' impoſe on their belief, and Troy 
Fix'd on his aim, and obſtinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. 
About the eaptive, tides of Trojans flow; 
All prefs to ſee, and ſome inſult the foe.” 
New hear how well the Greeks their wiles dil. 
Behold: a nation in a man compris'd. luis d 
| Trenfbling the miſereant ſtood, unarm'd and "bound; 
He ftar'd, and roll'd his haggard eyes around; 
Then ſaid, Alas! what earth remains, what ſea 
Is open to receive unhappy me ! 3 
What fate a wretched fugitive | 
Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends! 
He ſaid, and figh'd, and caſt a rueful eye: 
Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die, 
We cheer the youth to make his own defence, 
And freely tell us what he Was, and _ 
What news he could impart, we 
And what to credit from a captive — 1 
His fear at length diſmiſs'd, he ſaid, whate et 
MV fate ord ains, my words ſhall be ſincere: 
7 neither can, nor dare, my birth diſclaim; 
| Greece i is my country, Sinon is my name: 
| ['T ough d by fortune's power in miſery, 
is not iii fortune's power to make me lye. 
If any chance has hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame, 
Who fuffer'd from the malice of the times; 
Accus'd and fentenc'd for pretended crimes: 
Becauſe the fatal wars he would prevent; [ment;. 
Whoſe death the wietched Greeks too late l. 
Me, then a boy, my father, poor and bare 
Of other means, committed to his care: 
His kinſman and compauion in the war. 
While fortune favour'd, while his arms ſupport 
The cauſe, and:rul'd the counſels of the court, 
I made ſome figure there: nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame, 
Had made impreſfion in the peoples' hearts; 
And forg'd a treaſon in my patron's name 
(I ſpeak of things too far divulg'd by fame), 
My kinfman fell; then I, without ſupport, 
In private — his lols, and left the court. 


rt | Mad as Iwas, I could not bear his fate 


With fifent grief, but loudly blam'd the ſtate: 
| And curs'd the direful author of my woes. 
"Twas told again, and hence my rum roſe. 

I threaten'd, if indulgent heaven once more 
Would land me ſafely on my native ſhore, 


Th* effects of malice from a man ſo proud. 
| Ambiguous tumours through the camp be Mead, 


- | And fought, by treaſon, my devoted head: 


New crimes invented; teft unturn'd no ftone, 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own, 
Till Calchas was by force and threatening _ 
But why—why dwell Fon that anxious 

If on my nation juſt revenge you ſeek, 

And 'tis t' appear a foe, t appear a Greek; 
Already you my name and country know, 


Or had-not men been fa 
Then had our lances 'd the tisch Ms wo 
And Than wp en an n 's * 


2 | Aſuage aur 


of blood, and anke the blow; 
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=, 122 inſatiate Ithacas at eaſe. 
This fair unfiniſh'd tale, theſe broken ſtarts, 
Rais'd expectations on our longing hearts; 


* Unknowing as we were in Grecian arts. 

Kis former trembling once again rene wid, 

With ated fear, the villain thus purſu' d: 

Long had the Grecians (tir d with fruitleſs care 

aud weary'd with an uatucceſsful war) | 
dif Reſoly'd to raiſe the ſiege, and leave the town ; 
us'd, And, had the gods permitted, they had gove. 
nd: Zut oft the wintexy ſeas and ſoutheru winds 
Was their paſſage home and chang'd their 
ſea minds. 1 


Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz d; 
jut moſt, when this ſtupenduous pile was rais'd : 
Then flaming meteors, bung in air, were ſeen, 

And thunders rattled through a iky ſerene : 

Diſmay'd, and fearful of ſome dire event, 

, Lurypylus, t' enquire their fate, was ſent; _ 

le tom the gods this dreadful anſwer brought; 

OGrecians! when the Trojan ſhores you Gage, 
Your paſſage with a virgin's blood was bought! 

vet $0 muſt your ſafe return be bought again, 

And Grecian blood once more atone the main ! 
The ſpreading rumour round the people ran; 

All iear'd, and each believ'd himſelf the man. 
Viyles took th* advantage of their fright ; 
Call'd Calchas, and produc'd in open Soba : 

len bade him name the wretch, ordain d by fate 
The public victim, to redeem the ſtate. 
Already ſome preſag'd the dire event, 

And ſaw what ſacrifice Ulyfles meant. 

Fer twice five days the good old ſeer withſtood 
The intended treaſon, and was dumb to blood, 
Till, tir'd with endleſs clamours, and purſuit 
f lchacus, he ſtood no longer mute: 

But, as it was agreed, nc'd that I 
Wasdeſtin'd by the wrathful gods to die! 

All prais'd the ſentence, pleas d the ſtorm ſhould 
On one alone, whoſe fury threaten'd all. {fall 
The diſmal day was come, the prieſts prepare 
Their leaven'd cakes, and fillets for my hair. - 

| | follow'd nature's laws, and muſt avow - 

— my bes fled the fatal blow, 

in a weed e all night I lay, 
decure of Fre. when — fail'd — 
but now what further hopes for me remain, | 
To ſee my friends or native ſoil again ? | 
My tender infants, or my careful fire, | 
pom they returning will to death require? 
"ll perpetrate on them their firlt deſign, 
And take the forfeit of their heads for mine] 
Which, O, if pity mortal minds can move, 
If there be faith below, or gods above, 
lf innocence and truth can claim deſert, 
le Trojans, from un injur'd wretch avert. 
Fall tears true pity move: the king commands 
To looſe his fetters, and unbind his hands: 

"Then adds theſe friendly words ; Diſmiſs thy fears, 

, Forget the Greeks, be mine as thou wert theirs : | 

wght: WY But truly tell, was it for force or guile, 

Or ſome religious end, you rais'd this pile? 
Thus laid the king. He, full of fraudful arts, 

This well-invented tale for truth.imparts : 

; le laps of heaven! he ſaid, and lifted high 

blow ; WI Ms hands now free, thou venerable ky, 


7 


| Till 6rſt they fal d for 


| It paſs, r 
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Inviolable powers, ador'd with dread, - - © © - 
Ye fatal fillets; that once bound this head. 
Ye tacred altats, from whoſe flames I fled, . 


. 
- 
* 


Be all of you abjur d; and grant I ma, 
Without a crime, th* ungrateful Greeks betray ! 
Reveal the ſecrets of the ilty ſtate, an hk 
Aud juſtly puniſh whom Tutly hate! T 


But you, O king! preſerve the faith you gave, 
If I, to fave myſelf, your empire fave. 6 
The Grecian hopes, and all th' attempts they 
Were only founded on Minerva's aid. {made, 
But from the time when impious Diomede,” 
And falſe Ulyſles, that inventive head; | 
Her fatal image from the temple drew, 
The ſleeping guardians of the caſtle flew, /- 
Her virgin ſtatue with their bloody hands 
Polluted, and profan'd her holy bands. | 
From thence tae tide of fortune left their Core, | 
And ebb'd much-faſter than it flow'd before : © © ; 
Their courage languiſh'd as their hopes decay'd, 
And — averſe, refus d her aid. K , 
Nor did the goddeſs doubtfully declare | 
Her alter'd mind, and alienated care: 
When firſt her fatal image touch'd the ground, 
She'ſternly caſt her glaring eyes aroundz 
That ſparkled as they roll'd, and ſeemꝰ d ba threat: 
r hea veniy limbs diſtill'd a briny ſweat, 
hrice from the ground ſhe leaj'd, was been to 
,. wield = 
Her brandith'd lance, and ſhake her horrid ſhield! 
Then Calchas bade our hoſt for flight prepare, 
| And hope no — — N 
Greece; with prayers be- 
ſought | ad 


Her injur'd power, and better omem brought. 
And now their navy ploughs the watery main, 
Yet, ſoon expect it on your ſhores again, . 
With Pallas pleas'd; as Calchas did ordain- 
But firſt, to reconcile the blue- yd mail. 
For her ſtolen ſtatue, and her tower betray'd ; - 
Warn'd by the feer, to her offended name 
We rais'd, and dedicate this wondrous frame: 
So lofty, left through your forbidden gates 
our better fates. . 
For, once admitted there, our hopes are lot; 
And Troy may then a new Palladium boaſt. 
For ſo religion and the gods ordain; 


That if you violate with hands profane | 

Minerva's gift, your town in flames ihall burn, 

—.— omen, O ye gods, on Gracia turn) f 
if it climb, with your aſſiſting hands 


The Trojan walls, and in the city ſtands 
Then Troy ſhall Argos and Mycene burn, 
And the reverſe of fate on us return. 
With ſuch deceits he gain'd their eaſy m 
Too prone to credit his/perfidious arts 
What Diomede, nor Thetis' greater ſon,'  - 
A thouſand ſhips, nor ten years ſiege had 125 
Falſe tears and fawning words the city won. 
A greater omen, aud of worſe portent, 
Did our unwary minds with fear torment : 
Concurring to produce the dire event. '3 
Laocoon, Neptune's prieſt by lot that year, 
With ſolemn then ſacriſic'd a ſteer. 
When, dreadful to behold, from ſea we ſpy'd 
Two ſerpents rank'd abreaft, the ſeas divide, 


And ſmoothly ſweep along the _ tide. 


d ity 
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With both his hands he labours at the knots, 
His holy fillets the blue venom blots: ' ' 


' Tt enters o'er our heads, and threats t 


And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night: 


f 


Rent,” \ 


bellies ſeem to burn the ſeas below : 
ſpeckled tails advance to ſteer their courſe, 
And, on the ſounding ſhore, the flying billows 
gs now the ftrand, and now the plain they held, 
ir ardent eyes with bloody ſtreaks were fill'd: 
Their nimble tongues they brandiſh'd as they came, 
And lick'd their hiſſing jaws that ſputter'd flame. 
We fled amaz'd ; their deſtin'd way they take, 
And to Laocbon and his children make: 


Then flaming creſts above the waves they ſhow, 
r 


And firſt around the tender boys they wind, | 
Then with their ſharpeti'd fangs their limbs and 


bodies grind. | 
The wretched-father, running to their aid 
With pic us haſte, but vain, they next invade : 


Twice . his waiſt their winding volumes 
" 'd | * 


And twice about his gaſping throat they fold. 


The prieſt, thus doubly chok'd, their creſts divide, 
© | Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were 
th F ” . * . 


And, towering o'er his head, in triumph ride. 


His roaring fills the flitting air around. 7 
Thus, when an ox receives a glancing wound, 
He breaks the hands, the fatal altar flies, [kiey. 
And, with loud bellowings, breaks the yielding 


Their taſks perform'd, the ſerpents quit their prey, 


And to the tower of Pallas make their way : 

Couch d at her feet, they lie protected there, 

By her large but kler, and protended ſpear. 
Amazement-ſeizes all; the general crx 


Froclaims Laocoon juſtly doom'd to die, 


Whoſe hand the will of Pallas had withſtood, 
And darid'to violate the ſacred woe. 
All vote t admit the ſteed, that vows be paid, 
And incenſe offer d, to th' offended m ai. 
A ſpacious breach is made, the tdwn lis bare, 
Some hoiſting levers, ſome the wheels prepare, 
And faſten to the horſes feet: the reſt 4 
With cabels hawl along th' unwieldly beaſt. 
Each on his fellow for aſſiſtance calls: '- © 
At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls, 
Big with deſtruction. Boys with chaplets crown'd, 
And choirs of virgins, ſing and dance around. © 
Thus rais'd aloft, and then deſcending down, 
town. 
O ſacred city! built by hands divine! 
O valiant heroes of the Trojan line ! 
Four times he ſtuck; as oft the claſhing ſound 
Of arms was heard; and inward groans rebound. 


Yet, mad with zeal, and blinded with our fate, 
We haw] along the horſe in ſolemn ſtate; 


Then place the dire portent within the tower. 
Caſſandra cry'd, and curs'd the unhappy hour; 
Foretold our fate; but, by the gods decree, + 
All heard, and none believ'd, the prophecy. 
ith branches we the fanes adorn, and waſte 
In jollity the day ordain d to be the laſt. : * 
Mean time the rapid heavens roll'd down the light, 
Our men ſecure, nor guards nor centries held, 
But eaſy fleep their weary limbs compell'd. 
The Grecians had embark'd their naval powers 
From Tevedos, and ſought our well-known ſhores: 


Safe under covert of the filent night, F 
And guided by th' imperial galley's light. | 


J 


| Tyſander bold, and Sthenelus their guide, 


| Now ſtream'd afreſh, and with new purple ran ? 
II I wept to ſee the vi 
And, while my trance continu'd, thus began: J 


Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy! 


Do we behald thee, weary'd as we are, 
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Unlock'd the horſe, and op'd his —— 
Reftor'd to vital air our hidden foes, . 
Who joyful from their long confinement roſe, 


And dire Ulyſſes, down the cable ſlide: © 
Then Thoas, Athmas, and Pyrrhus haſte; 

Nor was the Podalyrian hero laſt: ' 

Nor injur'd Menelaus, nor the fam'd 

Epeus, who the fatal engine fram'd, ' 

A nameleſs crowd ſucceed} their forces join 

T' invade th* town, oppreſs'd with fleep and wine. 
Thoſe few they find awake, firſt meet their fate; 
Then to their fellows they unbar the gate. 
"Twas in the dead of night, when ſleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with care 
When Hector? ghoſt before my fight appears: ' 
A bloody ſhroud he ſeem'd, and bath'd in tears, 
Such as he was, when, by Pelides ſlain, 
Theſſalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 
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Thro' the bor'd holes, his body black with duſt. 
Unlike that Hector, who return'd from toils 
Of war triumphant, in Tacian ſpoils: 

Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
And launch'd againſt their navy Phrygian fire, 
His hair and beard ſtood ftiffen'd with his gore; 
And all the wounds, he for his country bore, - 


O light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, 


==> == 2=- 


O, long expected by thy friends! from whence 
Art thou ſo late return'd for our defence ? 


— 
C3 
«© 


With length of labours, and with toils of war? 
After ſo many funerals of thy own ? | 
Are thou reſtor'd to thy declining town? 

But ſay, what wounds are theſe ? What new di. 


e 

W manly ſeatures of thy face? 

To this the ſpectre no reply did frame; 

But anſwer'd to the cauſe for which be came: 

And, groaning from the bot tom of his breatt, 

This warning, in theſe mournful words, expreſs di 

O goddeſs born! eſcape, by timely flight, 

| The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 

The foes, already, have poſſeſs'd the wall, 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 

Enough is pajd to Priam's royal name, 

More than enough to duty and to fame. 

If by a mortal hand my father's throne 

Could be deſended, twas by mine alone: 

Now Troy to thee commends her future ſtate, 

And giyes her gods companions of thy fate: 

From their afſiitance happier walls expect, 

Which, wandering long, at laſt thou ſhalt erect. 

He ſaid, and brought me, from their bleſt abodes 

The venerable ſtatues of the god: 

With ancient Veſta, from the ſacred choir 

The wreaths-and relics of th' immortal fire. 
Now peals of ſhouts come thundering from afar, 

Cries, threats, and loud laments, and mingled wit + 
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The neiſe approaches, through our palace flood 
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Louder, and yet more loud. I hear th' alarms 

Of human cries diſtinct, and claſhing arms! 

Fear broke my ſlumbers: I no longer ſtay, 

Jut mount the terraſs, thence the town furvey 9 

bearken what the fruitful ſounds convey 
when a flood of fire by wind is borne, 

lunckling it rolls and mows the ſtanding corn: 

or deluges deſcending on the plains, aa 

Sweep o'er the yellow year, deſtroy the pains 

(flabouring oxen, and the peaſant's gains: 

Loroot the ans 105 —— * 

Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiſtinguiſh'd ! 

The ſhepherd climbs the cliff, and ſees, bonn lar, 

The waſteſul ravage of the watery war. 

Then Hector's faith was manifeſtly c'ear'd ; 

And Grecian fWauds in open light appear'd ! 

The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 

Jn (moky flames, and catches on his friends. 

bealegon burns next; the ſeas are bright a 

ich ſplendor not theix own; and ſhine with Tro- 
aint. bor 

New clamours and new clan now ariſe, 

The ſound of trumpets — with fighting cries ! 

Vith frenzy ſeiz d, I run to meet th' alarms, 

Reſoly'd on death, reſolv'd to die in arms 

But firſt to gather friends, with them to oppoſe, 

If fortune favour'd, and repel the foes. 4 

5purr'd by my courage, by my country fir d; 

Wick ſenſe of honour, and revenge inſpir ! 
Pantheus, Apollo's prieſt, a ſacred name, | 

Had ſcap'd the Grecian ſwords, and paſs'd the 

With relies loaden to my doors he fled, | (flame; 

And, by the hand, his tender grandſon led. 

Vhat hope, O Pantheus ! whither can we run ? 

Where make a ſtand ? and what may yet be done? 

Scarce had I ſaid, when Pantheus with a groan, 

Troy is no more, and Ilium was a toẽ n!! 

The fatal day, th? appointed hour, is come, 

When wrathful Joye's irrevocable doom 

Transfers the Trojan ſtate to Grecian hands. 

The fire conſumes the town, the foe commands ! 

And armed hoſts, an unexpected force, | 

break from the bowels of the fatal horſe ! 

Within the gates proud Sinon throws about 

The flames, and foes for entrance preſs without. 

With thouſand others, whom I fear to name, 

More than from Argos or Mycene came. 

To ſeveral poſts their parties they divide; 

ae "or narrow ſtreets, ſome ſcour the 


The bold they kill, th' unwary they ſurpriſe ; 
Mo fights finds death, and death finds him who 
ES, * 

The warders of the gate but ſcarce maintain 
1h' unequal combat, and refiſt in vain. | 
1 heard ; and heayen, that well-born ſouls inſpires, 
Prompts me, through lifted ſwords and riſing fires, 
Torun, where claſhing arms and clamour calls, 
And ruſh undaunted to defend the walls! 
Riphens and Iphitus by my fide en age, 
For valour one renown'd, and one for age. 
hou and Hypanis by moonlight knew 

J motions and my mien, and to my party drew; 
With young Chorazbus, who by love was led 


-- 


To win.renown, and fair Cafſandra's bed ; 


And lately brought his troops to Priam's aid: 
*mewarp'd in vain by the prophetic maid. 
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Whom, when I ſaw, reſolv'd in arms to fall, 
And that one ſpirit animated all; 
Brave ſouls, ſaid I, but brave, alas! in vain: 
Come, finiſh what our cruel fates ordain. 

You ſee the deſperate ſtate of our affairs; fers. 
And heaven's protecting powers are deaf to pray- 
The paſſive gods behold the Greeks defile 


Their temples, and abandon to the ſpoil © 


Their own abodes : we, feeble few, confpire 


| To ſave a ſinking town involv'd in fire. 


Then let us fall, but fall amidſt our foes : 
Deſpair of life, the means of living ſhows. - 
So bold a ſpeech encourag'd their deſire 


Of death, and added fuel to their fire! 


As hungry wolves, with raging appetite, 

Scour through the fields, nor fear the ſtormy 
night, u s 

Their whelps at home expect the promis'd food, 
And long to temper their dry chaps in blood, 
So ruſl'd we forth at once, reſolv'd to die, 
Reſolv'd in death the laſt extremes to try 
We leave the narrow lanes behind, and dare 
Th? unequal combat in the public fquare : 
Night was our friend, our leader was Deſpair. 
What tongue can tell the ſlaughter of that-night ! 
What eyes can weep the ſorrows and affright! | 
An ancient and imperial city falls, 


| The ſtreets are fill'd with trequent funerals : 


Houſes and holy temples float in blood, 

And hoſtile nations make a common flood. 

Not only Trojans fall, but, in their turn, 

The yanquiſh'd triumph, and the victors mourm.: 
Ours take new courage from deſpair and night ; 
Confus'd the fortune is, confus'd the fight. 
All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 
And griſly death in ſundry ſhapes appears 
Androgeos fell among us, with his band, 
Who thought us Grecians newly come to land: 
From whence, ſaid he, my friends, this long de- 
You loiter, while the ſpoils are borne away. [lay ? 
Our ſhips are laden with the — — ſtore. 

And you, like truants, come too late aſhore, 
He ſaid, but ſoon corrected his miſtake, 

Found by the doubtful anſwers which we make: 
Amaz'd he would have ſhunn'd th? unequal fight, 
But we, more numerous, intercept his flight. 

As when ſome peaſant in a buſhy brake, 

Has, with unwary footing, preſs'd a ſnake, | 
He ſtarts aſide, aftoniſh'd, when he ſpies f 
His rifing creſt, blue neck, and rolling eyes; | 
So from our arms ſurpris'd Androgeos flies ! 

In vain; for him and his we compaſs round, J 
Poſleſs'd with fear, unknowing of the ground; { 
And of their lives an ealy conqueſt found. 

Thus fortune on our firſt endeavour ſmil'd ; 
Chorcebus then, with youthful hopes beguil'd, 
Swoln with ſucceſs, and of a daring mind, 

This new invention fatally defign'd. 

My friends, faid he, fince fortune ſhows the way, 
'Tis fit we ſhould the auſpicious guide obey. 

For what has ſhe theſe Grecian arms beſtow'd, 
But their deſtruction, and the Trojans good? 
Then change we ſhields, and their devices bear, 
Let fraud ſupply the want of force in war. 
They find us arms. This ſaid, himſelf he dreſs'd 
In dead Androgeos“ ſpoils, his upper veſt, : 


His painted buckler, and his plamy creſt. 
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Then Rypheus follow'd, in th' unequal fight 


Thus Rypheus, Dymas, all the Trajan train, 
Lay down their own attire, and ſtrip the ſlain. 


Mix'd with the Greeks, we go with ill preſage, 
And tumult, war, and ſlaughter only there, 


Flatter'd with hopes to glut our greedy rage: 
Unknown, affaulting whom we blindly meet, 
os ſtrew, with Grecian. carcales, the ſtreet. 
hus while their ſtraggling parties we defeat, 
Some to the ſhore and ſafer ſbips retreat: 
And ſome, oppreſs'd with more ignoble fear, 
Remount the hollow horſe and pant in ſecret there. 
But ah! what uſe of valour can be made, 
When heaven's | ropitious powers refuſe their aid 


Behold the royal propheteſs, the fair T. 


Caſſandra, dragg'd by her diſbevel'd hair; 
Whom not Minerva's ſhrine, nor ſacred bands, 
In ſafety could protect from ſacrilegious hands: 
Ort heaven ſhe caſt her eyes, ſhe 66h d, ſhe cry'd, 
'T was all the could), her tender arms were ty'd. 
o ſad a fight Chorœbus could not bear; | 
But, fir d with rage, diſtracted with deſpair, 
Amid the barbarous raviſhers he flew; 
Our leader's raſh example we purſue ; 
But 3 tones, from the proud temple's 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight: 
We from our friends receiv'd this fatal blow, 
Who thought us Grecians, as we ſeem'd in ſhow. 
They aim at the miſtaken creſts, from high, © 
And ours beneath the ponderous ruin lie. 
Then, mov'd with anger and diſdain to ſee | 
Their troops dispers'd, the royal virgin free: 
The Grecians rally, and their powers unite, 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight, 
The brother-kings with Ajax join their force, | 
And the whole ſquadron of Theflalian horſe. 
Thus, when the rival winds their quarrel try, 
Contending for the kingdom of the ſky, * 
South, eaſt, and weſt, on airy courſers borne, 
The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn : 
Then Nereus ſtrikes the deep, the billows riſe, 
And, mix'd with ooze and ſand, pollute the ſkies. 
The troops we ſquander'd firſt, again appear 
From ſeveral quarters, and incloſe the rear. 
They firſt obſerve, and to the reſt betray, 
Our different ſpeech ; our borrow'd arms ſurvey. 
Oppreſs'd with odds, we fall; Chorcebus firſt, 
At Pallas“ altar, by Peneleus pierc'd. 
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| of his word, obſervant of the right:  ſtends, 
Heaven thought not ſo: Dymas their fate at- 
With Hypanis, miſtaken by their friends. 

Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 

Of awful Phoebus, ſav'd from impious hands. 

Ye Trojan flames, your teſtimeny bear 

What I perform'd, and what I ſuffer'd there: 

No ſword avoiding in the fatal frrife, 

Expos'd to death, and prodigal of life. 

Witneſs, ye heavens ! I live not by my fault 

I ſtrove to have deſerv'd the death i ſought. 
But when I could not fight, and would have dy'd, 
Borne off to diſtance by the growing tide, 

Old Iphitus and IT were hurry'd thence, 
With Pelias wounded, and without defence. 
New clamours from th' inveſted palace ring; 

We ran to die, or diſengage the king. 

So hot th' aſſault, ſo high-the tumult roſe, 
While ours defend, while the Greeks oppoſe, 
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As all the Dardan and Argolic race 
Had been contracted in that narrow ſpace; 
Or as all Ilium elſe were void of fear, 


Their targets in a tortoiſe caſt, the foes + 
Secure — to the turrets roſe: 
Some mount the ſcaling- ladders; ſome, more 
Swerve upwards, and by poſts and pillars bold: 


While with the right they ſeize the battlement, 


| From the demolifh'd towers the Trojans throw 


Huge heaps of ſtones, that, falling, cruſh the ſoe: 
And heavy beams and rafters from the ſides 
(Such arms their laſt neceflity provides): 


| And gilded roofs come tumbling from on high, 


The marks of ſtate and ancient royalty. 

The guards below, fix'd in the pals, a 

The charge undaunted, and the gate defend, 
Renew'd in courage, with recover'd br 

A ſecond time we ran to tempt our death: 
To clear the palace from the foe, ſucceed 

The weaty living, and revenge the dead. 

A poſtern door, yet unobſerv'd and free, 
Join'd by the length of a blind gallery, \ 
To the king's cloſet led, a-way well known. 
To Hector's wife, while Priam held the throne | 
Through which ſhe brought Aſtyanax, unſeen, 
To cheer his grandfire and his grandfire's queen, 


whence, |; 


| With unavailing arms, the Trojans make defence. 


From this the trembling king had oft deſcry'd 
The Grecian camp, and ſaw their navy ride. 


| new. - * 
And, where the rafters on the columns meet, 
We puſh them with our arms and feet: 
The lightning flies not fwifter than the fall, 
Nor thunder louder than the ruin'd wall: 
Down goes the top at once; the Greeks beneath 
Are peace-meal torn, or pounded.into death, 
Yet more ſucceed, and more-to death are ſent; 
We. ceaſe not from above, nor they helow relent, 
Before the gate ſtood Pyrrhus, threatening loud, 
With glittering arms conſpicuons in the crowd. 
So ſhines, renew'd in youth, the creſted ſnake, 
Who ſlept the winter in a thorny brake: 
And, caſting of his flough, when ſpring returns 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns: 
Reſtor d with poiſonous herbs, his ardent fides 
Reflect the ſun, and, rais'd on ſpires, he rides; 
High o'er the graſs, hiſſing he rolls along, 
And brandithes, by fits, his fork y tongue. 
Proud Periphas, and fierce Autemedon, 
| His father's charioteer, together run 
| To force the gate: the Scyrian infantry 
Ruſh on in crowds, and the barr'd — 


And flaming ſirebrands to the roofs aſcend. 
Himſelf, among the foremoſt, deals his blows, 
And, with his ax, repeated ſtrokes beftows 


Till from the poſts the brazen hinges fly. 
He hews apace, the double bars at length 
Yield to his ax, and unreſiſted firength. 


Their left-hand gripes their bucklers in thl aſcent, 


Through this we paſs, and mount the tower, frog 


Beams from his lofty height with ſwords we hew; 
Then, wrenching with our hands, th“ aſſault re: 


Entering the court, with ſhouts the ſkies the) 
rend, b e 


On the ſtrong doors: then all their ſhoulders ply, 


—— 
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Anigbty breach is made; the rooms conceal'd 

appezr, and all the palace is reveal'd. 

Tie balls of audience, and of public ſtate, 

ul where the lonely queen in ſecret ſate. 

umd ſoldiers now by trembling maids are ſeen, 

ih not a door, and ſcarce a ſpace between. 

Jhe houſe is fill'd with loud laments and cries, 

lu ſhrieks of women rend the vaulted ſkies. 
fearful matrons run from place to place, 

46d kiſs the threſholds, and the poſts embrace. 

The fatal work inhuman Pyrrhus plies, 

4nd all his father ſparkles in his eyes. 

Nor bars, nor fighting guards, his force ſuſtain ; 

ſhe bars are broken, and the guards are lain. 

| uſb the Greeks, and all th* apartments Rll; 

Thoſe few de ſendunts whom they find they kill. 

Not with ſo fierce a rage, the foaming flood 

dun, when lie finds his rapid courſe withſtood : 

ka down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 

ud ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. - 

Theſe eyes beheld bim, when he march'd be- 


tween / 
ne brother-kings: 1 ſaw th* unhappy queen, 
The hundred wives, and where old Priam itood, 
To tain bis ballow'd altar with his blood. 
The fifty nuptial beds (ſuch hopes had he, 
{ large a promiſe of a progeny). 
The poſts of plated gold, and hung with ſpoils, 
Fell the reward of the proud victor's toils. 
Where'er the raging fire had left a ſpace, 
The Grecians enter, and pofleſs the place. 
Perhaps you may of Priam's fate inquire : 
Je, when he ſaw his regal town on fire, 
His ruin'd palace, and his entering foes, 
(1 every fide inevitable woes; 
h arms diſus d, inveſts his limbs decay'd 
lie them, with age; a late and uſeleſs aid. 
bs feeble ſhoalders ſcarce the weight ſuſtain : 3 


loaded, not arm'd, he creeps along with pain; 


Deſpairing of ſucceſs : ambitious to be ſlain 
Uncover'd but by heaven, there ſtood in view 

An altar; near the hearth a laurel grew, 

Dodder'd — age, whole boughs encompaſs 


rou 
The houſehold gods, and ſhade the holy ground. 
lere Hecuba, — all her helpleſs train 
01 dames, for ſheſter ſought, but ſought in vain. 
Driven like a flock of doves along the ſky, 
Their images they bug, and to their alters fly, | 
The queen, when the beheld her trembling lord, 
And hanging by his Gde a heavy ſword, 
Vat rage, ſhe cry'd, has ſeiz'd my huſband's 
mind; | 
Mat arms are theſe, and to what uſe defign'd ? 
Theſe times want other aids: were Hector here, 
vn Hector now in vain, like Priam, would ap- 


| pear. | | 
Vith us, one common ſhelter thou ſhalt find, 

in one common fate with us be join d. 
de ſaid, and with a laſt ſalute embrac'd 
The poor old man, and by the laurel plac'd. 

Polites, one of Priam's ſons, 
Purfued by Pyrrhus, there for ſafety runs. {flies 
Trough ſwords and foes, amaz'd and hurt he 
empty courts, and open galleries : 


The youth transfix'd, with ſamentable cries, 
Expires, before his wretched parenty eyes. 
Whom, gaſping at his feet, when Priam ſaw, 
The fear of death gave place to'nature's law. 

And, ſhaking more with anger than with age, 

The gods, ſaid he, 4s ww y brutal rage: 

As ſure they will Barbarian! fure they muſk, 
If there be gods in heaven, and guds be juſt: 
Who tak'ſt in wrongs an inſolent delight, _ 
With a ſon's death t' infect a — ke 0 

Not he; whom thou and lying fame confpire - 
To call thee his: not he, tliy vaunted fire, 

Thus us d my wretched age: the gods he fear'd, 
The laws of nature and of nations Feed. 

He cheer'd my ſorrows, and, for ſums of gold, 

The bloodleſs carcaſe of my Hector ſold. 
Pity'd the woes a parent underwent, 

And ſent me back in ſafety from his tent. 

This (aid, his feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which, fluttering, ſeem'd to loſter as it flew : 
Juſt, and but barely, tp the mark it held, 

And faintly tinkled on the brazen ſhield. 

Then Pyrrhus thus: Go thou from me to fate; 

And to my father my foul deeds relate. [fire, 
Now die: with that he dragg'd the trembling -.- 

' Sliddering through clotter'd blood and holy mire 

(The mingled paſte his murder'd fon had 


| made), 
Haul'd from beneath the violated ſhade, © 
And on the ſacred pile the royal victim laid. 


ar 


I His right hand held his bloody faulchion bare; 


His lett he twiſted in his hoary hair: _ 

Then, with a ſpeeding thruſt, his heart 
fonnd : [wound, 

The lukewarm blood came rufhing through the 

Aud ſanguine ſtreams diftain'd the | 
ground, 1 

Thus Priam fell, and ſhar'd one common fate 

With Troy in athes, and his ruin'd ſtate: 

He, who the ſceptre of all Afia ſway'd, © 

Whom monarchs, like domeſtic flaves, obey'd, 

On the bleak ſhore now lies th* abandon'd king, 

A headlefs carcaſe, and a nameleſs thing. 

Then, not before, I felt my curdled blood F 

Congeal with fear, my hair with horror ſtood : | 

My father's image filPd my pious mind, 

Leſt equal years might equal fortune find. 

Again I thought on my forfaken wife, 

And trembled for my fon's abandon'd life. 

1 look'd about, but found myſelf alone, 

Deſerted at my need, my friends were 

Some ſpent with toil, ſome with deſpair oppreſs 

Leap'd headlong from the heights ; the flames 
conſum's the reſt. | 

Thus, wandering in my way, withcut a guide, 

The graceleſs Helen in the porch I fpy'd 

Of Veſta's temple ; there ſhe lurk'd alone; 

Maffled ſhe fate, and, what ſhe could, unknown: 

But, by the flames, that caſt their blaze around. 

That common bane of Greece and Troy, I found. 

For Ilium burnt, ſhe dreads the Trojan's ſword 3 


More dreads the vengeance of her injur'd lord; 3 
Ev'n by thoſe gods, who refug'd her, abhorr'd. 
r 


Trembling with rage, the trumpet T 2 
Reſolv d to neee 


Him Pyrrhus, urging with hi | 
g with his lance, purſues, 
ul often reaches, and his thruſts rene w. 


3 ) ” 


# This whole line is taken from Sir John Denham, | 
| . * 3 
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Shall ſhe triumphant ſail before the wind, 

And leave in flames unhappy Troy behind ? 
Shall he. her kingdom and her friends review, 
In ſtate attended with a captive crew ; 

While pnreveng'd the good old Priam falls, 

| Grecian 'fires conſume the Trojan walls? 
For this the Phrygian fields and Xanthian flood 
Were Nees mn bodies, and were drunk with 
b LOA --4 
"Tis true, a ſoldier can ſmall honour gain, 

And boaft no conqueſt from a woman lain ; 

Yet ſhall the fact not pals without applaule, 

Of vengearice taken in ſo juſt a cauſe. 

The puniſh'd crime ſhall ſet my ſoul at eaſe : 
And murmuring manes of my friends appeaſe. 
Thus while I rave, a gleam of pleaſant light 
Spread o'er the place, and, ſhining beavenly 


bright, | 
My nu ſtood reveal'd before my ſight. 
Never ſo radiant did her eyes appear; | 
Nor her own ſtar confeſs'd a light ſo clear. 
Great in her charms, as when the gods above 
She looks, and breathes herſelf into their love. 
She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to break: 
Then, from her roſy lips, began to ſpeak : 
My fan, from whence this madneſs, this neglect 
* commands, and thoſe whom I protect? 
ny this unmanly rage? recal to mind 
Whom you forſake, what pledges leave behind. 
Look if your hapleſs father yet ſurvive ; - | 
Or if Aſcanius, or Creüſa, live. 3 
Around your houſe the greedy Grecians err; 
And theſe had periſh'd in the nightly war, [ 
But for my preſence and protecting care. 
t Helen's face, nor Paris, was in fault: 
But by the guds was this deſtruction brought. 
Now caſt your eyes around; while I diſſolve 
The miſts and films that mortal eyes involve: 
Purge from your ſight the droſs, and make you fee 
The ſhape of each avenging deity. 
Enlighten'd thus, my juſt commands fulfil : 
Nor fear obedience to your mother's will. 
Where you diſorder'd heap of ruin lies, Fate 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt 
Amid that ſmother, Neptune holds his place: 
Below the wall's foundation drives his mace: 
And heaves the building from the ſolid baſe. 
Look where, in arms, imperial Juno ſtands, 
Full in the Scæan gate, with loud commands, 
Urging on ſhore the tardy Grecian bands. 
See Pallas, of her ſnaky buckler proud, 0 
ſtrides the tower, refulgent through the cloud: 
Jove new courage to the foe ſupplies, 
And arms againſt the town the partial deities. 
Haſte hence, my ſon; this fruitleſs labour end: 
Hafte where your trembling ſpouſe and fire at- 
tend: . befriend. 
Haſte, and a mother's care your paſſage ſhall 
She ſaid: and ſwiftly vaniſh'd from my fight, 
Obſcure in clouds, and gloomy ſhades of night. 
 Tlook'd, I liſten'd : dreadful ſounds I hear; 
And the dire forms of hoſtile gods appear... 
Troy funk in flames I ſaw, nor could prevent; 
And Ilium from its old foundations rent. 
Rent like 5 mountain aſh, which dar'd the 
wits; © © 1370 | Foo 
And food the fturdy 1 of labouring hinds: 
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About the roots the cruel ax reſounds, 
The ſtumps are pierc'd with oft-repeated woungy 
The war 1s felt on high, the nodding crown 
Now threats a fall, and throws the leafy honguy 
down. | 


To their anited force it yields, though late; 


And mourns, with mortal groans, th' approaching 
L fate: 

The roots no more their upper load ſuſtain; 
But down ſhe falls, and ſpreads a ruin through 
the plain. rel [fxe 1 

Deſcending thence, I 'ſcape through foes, and 

Before the goddeſs, toes and flames retire. 
Arriy'd at home, he for whoſe onlNſake, 

Or molt for his, ſuch toils I undertake, 

The good Anchiſes, whom, by timely flight, 

I purpos'd to ſecure on Ida's height, 
| Refus'd the journey; reſolute to die, 

And add his funerals, to the fate of Troy: 
Rather than exile and old age ſuſtain, 

Go you, whoſe blood runs warm in every vein; 
Had heaven decreed that I ſhould life enjoy, 
Heaven had decreed to ſave unhappy Troy. 
*Tis lure enough, ii not too much for one, 
Twice to have ſeen our Ilium overthrown, 
Make hafte to ſave the poor remaining crew; 
And give this uſeleſs corpſe a long adieu. 
| Theſe weak old hands ſuffice to ſtop my breath; 
At leaſt the pitying foes will aid my death, 
To take my ipoils : and leave my body bare: 
As for my ſepulchre let beaven take care. 
"Tis long fince I, for my celeſtial wife, 


us the gods, have dragg'd a lingering 
ife ; ö 


Since every hour and moment I expire, 
Blaited from heaven by Jove's avenging fire, 
This oft repeated, he ſtood pᷣx'd to lie 7 
Myſelf, my wife, my ſon, my family, 
Entreat, pray, beg, and raiſe a doleful cry. 
What, will he {till perſiſt, on death reſolve, 
| And in his ruin all his houſe involve? 
He ſtill perſiſts his reaſons to maintain; 
Our prayers, our tears, our loud laments, are vain, 
| Urg'd by deſpair, again I go to try 

The * of arms, reſolv'd in fight to die. 
What hope remains, but what my death mut 
Can I without ſo dear a father live? Igise! 
You term it prudence, what I baieneſs call: 
Could ſuch a word from ſuch a parent fall? 
If fortune pleaſe, and ſo the gods ordain, 

That nothing ſhould of ruin'd Troy remain; 
And you conipire with fortune, to be ſlain; 
The way to death is wide, th' approaches near: 
For ſoon relentleſs Pyrrhus will appear, 
Reeking with Priam's blood: the wretch who 

fle 


flew 
The ſon (inhuman) in the father's view, 
And then the fire himſelf to the dire altar drew, 
O goddeſs-mgther, give me back to fate; 
Your gift was undeſir d, and came too late. 
Did you for this, unhappy me conyey 
Through foes and fires to ſee my houſe a prey? 
Shall I, my father, wife, and ſon, behold 
Weltering in blood, each other's arms infold ? 
Hatite | gird my ſword, though ſpent and owe 
come : | 


'Tis the lat ſuramons to receive your doom. 


e vun. 


NE IS, Boox II. 


„fate, and I obey thy call: 
cent d the foe ſhall ſee my fall. 
neſtors me yet to the unfiniſh'd fight: 
death is wanting to conclude the _— k 
{ſhield : E 
weighty ( 


un d once 2 my glittering 


ield 
while W other hand ſuſtains my 
And forth I ruſb to ſeek th' abandon'd 
nent; but ſad Creuſo ſtoppꝰd my way, 
10. croſs the threſhold, in my paſſage lay: 
tnbrac'd\ my knees; and when I would have 


25 feeble ſire, and tender ſon. 
[{{ath be your defign, at leaſt; ſaid ne, 
Take us along to ſhare your deſtin yy. | 
{any further hopes in arms remain. 
This place, theſe pledges of yaur love maintain. 
io whom do you expoſe your father's life, 
Your ſon's, and mine, your now- forgotten wife 
Vile thus the fills the houſe with clamorous crie 


(ur hearing is diverted by our eyes; {4 | 
For while I my ſon, in the ſhort ſpace, 
FÞtwixt our kifles and our lat embrace, 


nge to relate, from young Tilas? head © 
— flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Xround his brows, and on his temples fed. 
Amaz'd, with running water we prepare 
Toquench the ſacred fire, and flake his hair; 
Fit old Anchiſes, vers'd in omens, rear'd 
His hand to heaven, and this requeſt preferr'd : 
If ny vows, almighty Jove, can bend 
Thy will, if piety can prayers commend, 
the glad preſage which thou art pleas'd 
to ſend. * 
Scarce had he ſaid, when, on our left, we hear 
A peal of rattling thunder roll in air: 
There ſhot a ſtreaming lamp along the (ky, 
Which on the winged lightning ſeem'd to fly ; 
From o'er the roof the blaze began to move; 
kid trailing vaniſh'd in th* Tdean grove. 
It ſwept a path in heaven, and ſhone a guide; 
Then in a teaming ſtench of ſulphur dy d. 
Ihe good old man with ſuppliant hands im- 
or'd k X 
The s. protection, and their ſtar ador'd. 
Now, now; ſaid he, my ſon, no more delay, 
Ineld, I follow where heaven ſhows the way. 
keep (O wy country gods) our dwelling-place, 
And guard this relic of the Trojan race: 
This tender child; theſe omens are your own 3 
And you can yet reſtore the ruin'd town. 
At leaſt accompliſh what your ſigns foreſhow ; 
| and refign'd, and am prepar'd to go. 
He ſaid ; the crackling flames appear on high, 
And driving ſparkles dance along the ſky. 
Vith Vulcan's rage the riſing winds confpire ; 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. 
latte, my dear father ( tis no time to wait), 
And load my ſhoulders with a willing freight 
Vhate'er be fals, your life ſhall de my care, 
Ove death, or one deliverance, we will ſhare. 
My hand ſhall lead our little ſon ; and you, 
My faithful conſort, ſhall our ſteps purſue, 
den, you, my ſervants, heed my ſtrict commands: 
Vithoud-the walls a ruin'd' temple ſtands, 
To Ceres ballow'd once; a cypreſs nigh 


Shoots up her venerable head on bigh ; 


| 


Through every dark and every 


— 


* 
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By long religion kept: there bend your feet ; © 
And, in divided — 2 us pou HB 
Our country gods, the relics, and the bands 
Hold you, my father, in your guiltleſs hands: 
In me "tis impious holy things to bear, * 
Red as I am with ſlaughter, new from war 
Till, in ſome living ſtream, I cleanſe the guilt, 
Of dire debate, 7 in battle ſpilt. 
Thus, ordering all that prudence could provide, 
I clothe my 1 lion; we wh 2 
And yellow ſpoils: then, on my bending b * 
The — lhe of my dear father © "a ; 
While, on my better hand, Aſcanius hung. 
And, with unequal paces, tript along. 
Creũſa kept behind: by choice we ſtray g 
devious way. 
I, who fo bold and dauntleſs, juſt beſore, 
The Grecian darts and ſhocks of lances bore, 
At every ſhadow now am ſeiz'd with fear: 
Not for myſelf, but for the charge I bear. ow” 
Till near the ruin'd gate arriv'd at laſh, t, 
Secure, and deeming all the danger paſt, 
A frightful noife of trampling feet we hear; 
My father, looking through the thades with fear: 
Cry'd out, Haſte, haſte, my ſon, the foes are nigh z- 
Their ſwords and ſhiping armour I deſcry. Tr 
Some hoſtile god, for me unknown oſfence, 
Had ſure bereft my mind of better ſenſe:, ....... - 
For _y through winding ways, I took my 
ight, 
And ſought the ſhelter of the gloomy night 
Alas! I loſt Creiiſa : hard to tet ST * 
It by her fatal deſtiny ſhe fell, 
Or weary fate, or wander'd with affright ; 
But ſhe was loft for ever to my fight. 
I knew not, or reflected, till I meet 
My friends, at Ceres“ now-deſerted ſeat : 
We met: not one was wanting, only ſhe 
Deceiv'd her friends, her ſon, and wretched me. 
What mad expreflions did my tongue refuſe ! 
Whom did I not of gods or men accuſe ? * 
This was the fatal blow, that pain d me more 


- 


Than all I felt from ruin'd Troy before. 


Stung with my loſs, and raving with deſpair, 
Abandoning my now-forgotten care, 

Of counſel, comfort, and of hope bereft, 

My fire, my ſon, my country gods, I left, 

In ſhining armour once again I ſheath | 
My limbs, not feeling wounds, nor fearing death, 
Then headlong to the burning walls I run, * 
And ſeek the > Loon F was forc'd to ſhun. 

I tread my former tracks: through night explore 
Each paſſage, every ſtreet I croſs'd before. 


- All things were full of borror and affright, 


And dreadful ev'n the filence of the night. 

Then to my father's houſe I make repair, 

With ſome ſmall glimpſe of hope ta find her there: 
Inſtead of her, tbe cruel Greeks I met: 

The honſe was fill'd with foes, with flames beſet. 
Driven on the wings of winds, whole ſheets of fire, 
Through air tranſported, to the roofs aſpire. | 
From thence to Priam's palace I reſort, 

And ſearch the citadel, and deſert court. 


Then, unobſerv'd, I paſs'd by Juno's church; 


A guard of Grecians had poſſe(s'd the porch : 
There Phenix aud Ulyſſes watch the prey, 
And thither all the wealth of Troy convey, 


E ? 
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And you for wu —— wee * koh 

3 eee Fear not that watch, with ſervile The 1 

2 tables of wo gots, the K veſts, Th' imperious looks of ſome proud = Black 

The peoples treaſure, and the pomp. of prieſts. Or, ſtooping to the victor's luſt, diſgrace Mute 

rank of s roſy ye with 7 hands, | My goddeſs- mother, or my royal race. Fear 

And open matrons in order ſtands. by And now, farewell: the parent of the gods Man' 

n, with ungovern d 2 I proclaim, » | Reſtrains my fleeting ſoul in her abodes: That 

— * 757 1 1 Creila's name I truſt our common iſſue to your cnhre. Then 

L call: at h ſhe hears; | | She ſajd: and gliding paſs'd unſeen ip air. With 

And, ſudden, through the 19714 night appears. I ſtrove to ſpeak, but horror ty'd my tongue; With 

Appears no more Fs nor my wife. And thrice about her neck my arms [ flung: The ; 

But a pale ſpectre, lar as, 0-4 than the liſe. And, thrice decei d, on vain embraces hung. That 

11 haſt; aſtdhiſh d, and ſtruck dumb with fear, | Light as an empty dream at break of day, Relea 

ood ; like briſtles roſe my ſtiſfen d hair, Or as a blaſt of wind, ſhe ruſh'd way. (lear 

Then thus the ghaſt began to 2 Thus, having paſs'd the night in fruitleſs pan Jo let 

Nor tears, nor Gries, can give the I to my longing friends return again. [hent 

- Deſiſt, my much. 100d l 10 t Nate your — Ama d th' augmented number to behold, The v 

You bear no more than what the Gods erdain. Of men and metrons mix d, of young and old: Saree 

My fates permit me not from hence to ff } A wretched exil'd crew together brought, (i we 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the ſky. With arms appointed, and with treaſure: relay Agro 

Long wandering ways for you the ppwers decree: | Reſolv'd, and willing under my command, Ny fr 

On land hard labours, and a length of ſea, To run all hazards both of ſea and land- Why « 

Then, after many painful years are paſt,, Is morn began, from Ida, to diſplay O ſpar 

. ee caſt: r roſy cheeks, avd/Phoſphor led the day: Spare 

Where gentle Tiber from his bed beb Before the gates the Grecians took their pat : The te 

The flowery meadows, and the feeding folds. „And all pretence of late relief were loſt. Jut ev 

There end your toils: and there Avant __—_ I yield to fate, unwillingly retire, - ' | þ kind 

& quiet FOO 6nd 6 opal heide: | And, loaded, vp the bill convey my fre. | Ak 

| un 

8 3X | | ' hut! 
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Taeis ot in his W he gives an account of the fleet with 21 "Ul {alled, and: the fur 
cefs of his firſt voyage to Thrace ; from thence he directs his courſe to Delas, and aſks the oracle 
what place the Gods had ap inted for his habitation? By a miſkake of the oracle's anſwer, he 
fettles in Crete: his bouche Gads give him the true ſonſe of the oracle in a dream: be follows 
their advice, and makes the beſt of his way for Italy: he is caſt on ſeveral ſhores, and meets with 
very ſurpriſing adventures, till at length he lands on Sicily; here his father Anehiſes dies. This 
— place he n from, We tempeſt roſe, and aged him _ the Carthaginias 


. { PE | appe 1 2 eee . 
And Priam's throne, by too ſevere a fate: N once. ＋ 2 pac com -· 
When ruin'd Troy became the Grecians prey, 

Aud Jlium's lofty towers in aſhes lay: | Thracis the name ; 15 le bold in war; 
Warn'd by celeſtial omens, we retreat. Vaſt are their fields, 2 5 e is their care. 
To ſeek in foreign lands a happier ſeat IA hoſpitable realm, Fate was kind; 
Near old Antandros, and at Ida's foot, | With Troy in friendſhip, and religion. join d. 
The timber of the ſacred groves we cut ; land, with luckleſs.omens; then adore,  . 
Aud build our fleet: uncertain yet tofind 1 Their gods, and draw a live along the ſhore: - 

| What place the gods for our repoſe affi 7] T lay the deep faundatipns of a wall: 
Friends daily. flock, and ſcarce e dh fpr And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. 
an-to-clothe the ground, and birds to fing: '| To Dion#an.Venus vows are paid, 
hen old Anchiſes ſummon'd all to ſea : | And all the powers chat rifing labours aid; 
The crew, my father, and the fates obey. A bull on Jove's imperial altar laid. 
With ſighs and tears L leave my native ſhore, ] Not far, a riſing billock ſtvad in view; 
And empty fields, where Ilium ſtood before. | Sharp myrtles, on the ſides, and cornels — 
My fire, my ſon, our leſs, and greater gods, There, while I went to crop the ſylvan ſcenes, 
Al al x coe and cteaye the bring foods Ad nds Of NY Hcy On 


* 


plant (with horror I relate 
4 yodigy fo ſtrange, and full of fate); 
The rooted fiþres roſe ; and from the wound = 
lack bloody drops diſtili d upon the ground, 
Mute, and ama d. my hair with terror ſtood ; 
Tear hrunk my ſine ws, and congeal'd my blood: 
lan d once again, another plant I try, | 
That other guſh'd with the ſame ſanguine dye. 
Then, fearing guilt for ſome offence vaknown, 
With prayers and vows the Dryads I atone ; 
With all the ſiſters of the woods, and moſt 
The god of arms, Who rules the Thracian coaſt : 
That they, or he, theſe omens would avert ; 
t-leaſe our fears, aud better figns impart. 
Cear'd, as I thought, and fully fd; at length 


1 


1* 


[tent my knees againſt the ground ; once more 
The violated myrtle ran with gore. 
wree date L tell the ſequel: trom the womb. 
A weunded earth, and caverns of the tomb, 
a groan as of a troubled ghoſt renew'd 1 
I fright, and then theſe dreadful words enſued : 
qu daſt thou my bury'd body tend :?: 
(ſpare the corpſe oſ thy unhappy fend! 
Fare to pollate thy pious hands with blood: 
4 The tears diitil not frum the wounded: wood ; 
Jut every. drop this living teee contains x 
k kindred blood, and ran in Trojan veins: 
04 from: this unhoſpitable ſhore, © | 
Wim'd by my fate ; for I am-Polydore ! 
fer: loads of lances an my blood embraced, = 


1 n ſuoot upward, by my blood rene wd. 
— * ſaulte ring tongue and ſhivering limbs de- 
Ny horror, and in briſtles roſe my hair. 
Men Troy with Grecian arms was cloſely 
t, | 
daPrinm, fearfal of the war'sevent, 9 
us beplec Polydore to Thracia ſent. 
+ ſuc. i loaded with gold, he ſent his darling far 0 
oracle from noiſe aud tumnits, and deftructive war: | | 
r, be WY Gonitted to the faithleſs tyrapt's care: 
lows d, when be ſaw the power of Troy decline, 
with redok the v Aker, with the ſtrong to join: 
This be every bond of nature and of truth: 
zin d murder'd, for his wealth, the royal youth. 


0zcred hunger of pernicious gold, 

Mat bands of faith can impious lucte hold ! 

Now, when my fool had ſhaken off her fears, 

all myfather, and the Trojan peers: 

lente the prodigies of heaven, require 

Wat he commands, and their advice deſire. 

Wwote to leave that execrable ſhore, | 

fulnted with the blood of Polydore. 

ere we ſail, his funeral rites prepare; 

an, to his ghoſt, a tomb and altars rear. 

buournful-pomp the matrons walk the round: 

th baleful cypreſs and blue fillets erown'd; 

th eyes dejected, and with hair unbound, 
bowls of tepid milk and blood we pour, 

— invok e the ſoul of Polydore. ; 
ow-when the raging forms no longer reign ; 

At ſouthern gales Nich ws to the an 4p we 

* launch our veſſels with a proſperous wind; 


* d lexve the cities and the ſhores behind. 
. An ifland in th” Ægean main appears; 
by une aud watery Doris claim it theirs, 


19 learn the cauſe, I tugg'd with all my frength: 
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I Jove aſſiſt the paſl; 
Tue 7 


With needful eaſe our weary limbs reſtore : 


| Atiign'd, and where determin'd our abode. 
My father, lon 
The race and f 


In 


anoeſtty 
From thence, as tis divulg'd by certain 
To the Rhgetean ſhores old Teucer came: 
I nere fix'd, and there the ſeat of empire choſe, 
| Ere Ilium and the Trojan towers aruic, 
| in humble vaſes they built their ſyſt abodes, 


4 


It floated once, till Phœbus fad the ſides 
To rootetl earth, aud now it braves the tides. 
Here, borne by friendly winds, we come aſhore, * , 
And the ſun's temple and his town adore. 

Anius the prieſt, and king, with laurel crown'd, 
His hoary locks with purple fillets bound, 
Who ſaw my fire the Delian ſhore-aſcend, 
Came forth with ezger baſte to meet his friend: 
Invites him to his palace: and in fi . 
Of ancient love, their plighted — 4 they join. 
| Then to the temple of the god I went; 

And thus before the ſhrine my vows preſeat; 
Give, O Thymbieus, give a reſting;place 

To the ſad relics of the Trojan race: 


Whom ſhall we follow, and what fate attend? 
Who give this anſwer from his dark abode: 
reign, | 


| A ſeat ſecure, a region of their own, aT 
A laſting empire, and a happier town. "OY 
Where ſhall we fix, where fall our labours end, 
Let not my prayers a doubtful anſwer find, . 
But in clear auguries unveil thy mind. 3 
Scarce had I ſaid ; he 8 93 
The laurels, and the lofty hills 1 * 
And from the tripos ruſh d a bello ing ſound. . 
Proſtrate we fell, conſeſs d the preſent god 
Undaunted youths, go ſeek that mother earth 
From which yout auceftors derive their, birth, - 
The foil that ſent you forth, her ancient race, 
In her old boſom, ſhall again embrace. [ 
Through the wide world th' Anejan houſe ſhall 
And childrens children ſhall the crown foltzia. 
Thus Phoebus did our future fates diſe loſe 
A mighty tumult, mix'd with jay, argle. 
All are-concern'd to know what place the 


revolving in his mind 

| neage of the Trojan kind. 
Thus anfwer'd their demands: ye princes, hear 
'Yaur-pleafing fottune; and diſpel your fear. 
The ſraitful ule of Crete, w#ellknown to tame, 
Sacred of old to Jore's imperial name, 
the mid ocean lies with large c 0 
And on its plains a hundred cuties ſtand. 


| Another Ida rifes there; and we 


From thence derive our Trojan - 
fame, 


Till Cybele, the mother of the gods, ' 
| With tinkling cymbals, -chazm'd th* Idzan 
woods. 
She ſecret rites and ; 


And to the yoke the ſavage liens brought. 

Let us the land, which heaven appoints, explore 
Appeaſe the winds, and ſeek-the Onoſſian ſhare. 
of our fleet, 

wn diſcovers Ceete. 
Thus having ſaid, the ſacrifices laid _ 
On ſmoking. altars to the. gods he paid · 
A bull to Neptune, an oblatian due, 
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* 


Another bull to bright Apollo ew: 


A milk-white ewe the weſtern winds to pleaſe 4 
| And one coal black to caiat the termy ſeas 


— 0 ere ena 5 
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Ere this, a flying rumour had been ſpread, 

That fierce Idomeneus from Crete was fled ; 
pell'd and exil'd ; that the coaſt was free 

From foreign or domeſtic enemy: * 

We leave the Delian ports, and put to ſea. 

By Naxos, fam'd for vintage; make our way : 

Then green Donyſa paſ3 ; and ſail in fight 

Of Paros iſle, with marhle quarries white. 

We paſs the ſcatter'd iiles of Cyclades; 

That ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd ſeem to ſtud the ſeas, 

The ſhouts of ſailors double near the ſhores ; 

They ſtretch their canvas, and they ply their 

OATS. * TIE 4 

All hands aloft, for Crete, for Crete, they cry, 

And ſwiftly through the foamy billows fly. 

Full on the promis'd land at length we bore, 

With joy deſcending on the Cretan ſhore. 

With eager haſte a riſing town I frame, 

Which from the Trojan Pergamus I name: 

The name itſelf was grateful ; I exhort _ 

To found their houſes, and erect a fort. 

Our ſhips are haul'd upon the yellow ſtrand. 

The youth begin to till the labour'd land. 

And I myſelf new marriages promote, 

Give laws; and dwellings I divide by lot. 

When riſing vapours choke the wholeſome air; 

And blaſts of noiſome winds corrupt the year: 

The trees, devouring caterpillars burn : ', - 

Parch'd was the graſs, and blighted- was the corn. 

Nor ſcape the beaſts: for Sirius from on high [ 
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With peſtilential heat inſects the ſky : 

My men, ſome fall, the reſt in fevers fry. | 

Again my father bids me ſeek the ſhore. 
ſacred Delos and the god implore: 

5 — what end ef woes we might expect, 


to what clime our weary courſe direct. 
"Twas night, when every creature, void of 
cares, A 
The common gift of balmy ſlumber ſhares:: 
The ſtatues of my gods (tor ſuch they ſeem'd) 
Thoſe gods whom I from flaming Troy redeem'd, 
Before me ſtood ; majeſtically bright, | «11's 
Full in the beams of Phœbe's entering light. 
Then thus they ſpoke; and eas'd my troubled 
mind | : 
What from the Delian god thou go'ſt to find, 
He tells thee here; and ſends us to relate: 
Thoſe powers are we, companions of thy fate, 
Who from the burning town by thee were 
brought ; | 
Thy fortune follow d, and thy ſafety wrought. | 
Through ſeas and lands as we thy ſteps attend, 
So ſhall our care thy glorious race beiriend. 
An ample realm for thee thy fates ordain; 
A town, that o'er the conquer'd world ſhall reign. 
Thou mighty walls for mighty nations build; 
Nor let thy weary mind to labours yield: {un 
But change thy ſeat ; for not the Delian god, 
Nor we, have given thee Crete for our abode. 
A land there is, Heſperia call'd of old, 
The ſoil is fruitful, and the natives bold. 
Th' Oenotrians held it once; by, later fame, 
Now call'd Italia from the leader's name. 
aſius there, and Dardanus were born: 
om thence we came, and thither muſt return. 
Rite, and thy fire with theſe glad tidingy greet ; 


* 


— 
1. — 


| To heaven I lift my hands with pious haſte, 


| Or who believ'd what mad Caſſandra taught? 
| Forſake the feat; and, leaving few behind; * 
Wich only ſeas around, and ſkies above. 


The ruffling winds the foamy billows raiſe; 
The ſcatter'd fleet is forc'd to ſeveral ways; 
| The face of heaven is raviſh'd from our eyes, my 

And, in redoubled peals, the roaring thunder flies, 14 


4 To their old homes, and leave their coltly fare, 


Wich claws for hands, and looks for ever lean. 


Scarch Italy, for Jove denies thee Crete. [ 


/ * 


He ſound his error of the double race. 


En Palinurus no diſtinction found 


I Three ſtarleſs nights the doubtful navy ſtrays 
Without diſtinction, and three ſunleſs days. 


And Jove himſelf the chief invited gued. 
We feed with hunger, and the bowls go round: 
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Aſtoniſh'd at their voices, and their Geht, 
Nor were they dreams, but viſions of the night ! I 
ſaw, I knew their faces, and deſcry'd at 
n perfect view their hair with fillets ty'd); 
I ſtarted from my couch, and clammy ſweat 
On all my limbs and ſhivering body ſate. 


And ſacred incenſe in the flames I caſt. 
Thus to the gods their perfect honours done, 
More cheerful to my good old fire I run, 
And el! the pleaſing news: in little ſpace 


Not, as before he deem'd, deriv'd' from Crete: 
No more deluded by the doubtful ſeat. 
hen ſaid, O ſon? turmoil'd in Trojan 
uch things as theſe Caffandra did relate; 
This day revives within my mind; what ſhe 
Foretold of Troy renew'd in Italy, 
And Latian lands: but who could then haye\ 
thought 
That Phrygian godsto Latium ſhould be brought? 


Now let us go, where Phœbus leads the way, 
He ſaid, and we with glad conſent obey ; 


We ſpread our ſails before the willing wind. 
Now from the fight of land our gallies move, 


When o'er our heads deſcends a burſt of rain, 
And night, with ſable clouds, involves the main; 


Caſt from our courſe, we wander in the dark; 
No ſtars to guide, no point of land to mark, 
{around, 
Betwixt the night and day, ſuch darkneſs reign'd 


The fourth renews the light, and; from our ſhrouds, 
We view a riſing land like diſtant clouds: 
The mountain-tops confirm the pleaſing ſight, 
And curling ſmoke aſcending from their height, 
The canvas falls, their oars the ſailors ply; 
From the rude ftrokes the whirling waters fly. 
At length I land upon the Strophades, 

Safe from the danger of the ſtormy ſeas: 
Thoſe iſles are compals'd by th' Ionian main, 
The dire abode where the foul harpies reign: 
Fore'd by the winged warriors to repair 


(y cur! 


Monſters more fierce, offended heaven ne er ſeut * . 
From hell's abyſs, for human puniſhment. | . 
With virgin-faces, but with wombs obſcene, p pe 
Foul paunches, and with ordure ſtill unclean: 


We landed at the port, and ſoon beheld 
Fat herds of oxen graze the flowery field : 
And wanton goats without a keeper ſtray'd; 
With weapons we the welcome prey invade. 
Then call the gods for partners of our feaſt; 


We ſpread the tables on the greenſword ground: 


When from the mountain tops, with hideous}, 
And clattering wings, the hungry harpies fly: 


batch che meat, defling all they nd: 
Wh ng: leave a loathſome ſtench behind. 
chic by 4 hollow rock again we fit, "(1 
Kev dreſs the dinner, and the beds refit ; 
ere from ſight, beneath a pleaſing ſhade, 
Whete tuſted trees a native arbour made. 
uin the holy fires on altars burn, 
IA once again the ravenous birds return ; 
o from the dark receſſes where they lie, 
gefrom another quarter of the ſky ; 
ith ölrhy claws their odious meal repeat, | 
ul mix their loathſome ordures with their meat. 
Iva uy friends for vengeance then prepare, 
ul with the helliſh nation wage the war. 
They, as commanded, for the fight provide, 
ul in the graſs their glittering weapons hide: 
en, when along the crooked ſhore we hear 
ir clattering wings, and ſaw the foes appear, 
bieous ſounds a charge: we take th* alarm, 
ul our frong hands with ſwords and bucklers 


u this new kind of combat all employ 
ir otmoſt force the monſters to deſtroy. 
hun; the fated tkin is proof to wounds: 
lad, from their plumes, the ſhining ſword re- 
bounds. | 


ab . (prey, 

length, rebuff d, they leave their mangled 
uu their ſtreteh'd pinions to the ſkies diſplay. 
Ia one Femain'd the meſſenger of Fate, 
fieh on a cr cliff Celzno ſate, 
nd thus her diſmal errand did relate: 
Nat, not contented with our oxen ſlain, 
ue jou with heaven an impious war maintain, | 
laldrive the harpies from their native reign? 
ed, therefore, what I fay, and keep in mind 

u Jove decrees, what Phoebus has deſign'd : 
ad I, the Fury's queen, from both relate; 
[ou ſeek th Italian ſhores, foredoom'd by fate: 
Italian ſhores are ted you to find, 
lad » fate paſſage to the port affign'd. 
u know, that ere your promis d walls you build, 
[5 curſes ſhall ſeverely be fulfill'd. 
de famine is your lot, for this miſdeed, 
he'd to grind the plates on which you feed. 
lad, and to the neighbouring foreſt flew : 
u courage fails us, and our fears renew. 
Igeleſs to win by war, to prayers we fall, 

x on th' offended harpies humbly call. 

{ whether gods or birds obſcene they were, 
rows for pardon and for peace prefer. 

it old Anchiſes, offering ſacrifice, 

V lifting up to heaven his hands and eyes, 

rd the. greater gods: Avert, ſaid he, 

ele omens; render vain this prophecy ; 


fea th' impending curſe, a pious people 
ee. ' 
1 having ſaid, he bids us put to ſea; 


R looſe from ſhore our hauſers and obey,  ' \ 
g Hoon, with ſwelling fails, purſue our wa- 
a _ tety way. 
N bid our courſe Zacynthian woods appear ; 
next by rocky Neritos we ſteer: kt 
und: r from Ithaca's deteſted ſhore, 
. ory yn land which dire Ulyſſes bore. 
eugth Leucate's cloudy top appears, 
1s 
* — 


dd the ſun's temple, which the 
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XNEIS Book III. 
Reſolv'd to breathe à while fĩom labour paſt, 


And joyful to the little city haſte. 


Our youth their naked himbs beſmeat with 
And exerciſe the wreſtlers noble toil. 
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— 


| 


Our crooked anchors from the prow we caſt, 


Here ſafe, beyond our hopes, our vows we pay ' © 


Jo Jove, the guide and patron of our way. 
The cuſtoms of our'conntry we purſue, | 


* 


And Trojan games on A ian ſhores renew. 


_ 


: Pleas'd to have ſail'd ſo long before the wind, 
And left ſo many Grecian towns behind. 


* 


The ſun had now fulfill'd his annual courſe, + 
And Boreas on the ſeas diſplay'd his force ?: 
I fix'd upon the temple's lofty door 1 
The brazen ſhield which vanquiſh'd 


Abas bore : 
The verſe beneath my name and action ſpeaks, 

. Theſe arms A3neas took from conquering Greeks. 
Then I command to weigh ; the ſeamen ply 
Their ſweeping oars, the ſmoking billows fly. 
The fight of high Phzacia ſoon, we lo?, 

And ſkim'd along Epirus rocky coaſt. 


Then to Chaonia's port our courſe we bend, 1 * 
And, landed, to Buthrotus' heights ; 
| Her wondrous things were loudly blaz'd 


aſcend. 


hings were lou by fame, 
How Helenus reviv'd the Trojan name, DA 
And reign'd in Greece: That Priam's captive ſon 
Succeeded Pyrrhus in his bed and throne. 
And fair Andromache, reſtor'd by fate, 
Once more was happy in a Trojan mate. 
I leave my gallies riding in the port, 6 
And long to ſee the new Dardanian coure. 
By chance, the mournfut queen, before the gate, 
'Then ſolemniz'd her former huſband's fate. 


4 


| Green altars, rais'd of turf, 2 crown'd y 


And ſacred prieſts in order ſtand around, 8 
And thrice the name of hapleſs Hector ſound. * 


The grove itſelf reſembles Ida's wood, 


And Simois ſeem'd the well-difſerabled-flood. 
But when, at nearer diſtance, ſhe beheld _ 
My ſhining armour, and my Trojan ſhield, 
Aſtoniſh'd at the fight, the vital heat 
Forſakes her limbs, her veins no longer beat: 
She faints, ſhe falls; and, ſcarce recovering 
ſtrength, llength : 
Thus, with a faultering tongue, ſhe ſpeaks at 
Are you alive, O goddeſs-born ! ſhe ſaid, N 
Or if a ghoſt, then where is Hector's ſhade ? 
At this ſhe caſt a loud and frightful cry : 
With broken words I made this brief reply: 
All of me that remains appears in fight. 
I live; if living be to loath the light. 
No phantom; but I drag a wretched life; 
My fate reſembling that of Hector's wife. 
What have you ſuffer'd ſince you loſt your lord? 
By what ſtrange bleſſings are you now reſtor'd I 
Still are you Hector's, or is Hector fled, _ 1 
And his remembrance loſt in Pyrrhus' bed? 
With eyes dejected, in a lowly tone, 
After a modeſt pauſe, ſhe thus begun: 
Oh only happy maid of Priam's race, 12 
Whom death deliver'd from the foes embrace! 
Commanded on Achilles“ tomb to die, 5 
Not forc'd, like us, to hard captivity; 5 ; 
Or in a hanghty maſter's arms to lie. 
In Grecian ſhips unhappy we were borne: 
Endur'd the viRtor's luſt ; * * the ſcorn 
| n ; ec 
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aus Iſubmitted to the lawleſs. pride 
Of Pyrrhus, more a handmaid than a bri 
Cloy'd with poſſeſſion, he forſook my bed, 
And Helen's lovely daughter-ſought to wed, 
Then me to Trajan Helenus reſign 
And his two ſlaves in equal marriage join'd 
Till young Oreſtes, piere'd with deep deſpair, 
And longing to-redeem the promis'd fair, 
Before Apollo's altar flew the raviſher. 
By Pyrrhus' death the kingdom we regain'd : 
At leaſt one half with Helenus remain'd; 
Our paxt, from Chaon, he Chaonia calls: _ 
And names, from Pergamus, his riſing walls. 
But you, what Fates have landed on dur coaft, 
ng ſent yon, or what ſtorms bave 
| toſs d? | f 
Does young Aſcanius life and health enjoy, 
Sav'd from the ruins of unhappy Troy ? " 
O tell me how bis mother's loſs he bears, 
What hopes are. promis'd from his blooming 
ars, 20 0. 
How mack of Hector in. his face appears? 
She ſpoke : and mix'd her ſpeech with mournful 
„cCiries: f 55 1 
And fruitleſs tears came trickling from her eyes. 
At length her lord deſcends upon the plain, 
In pomp attended with a numerous train: 


Receives his friends, and to the city leads, 


And tears of joy amidſt his welcome ſheds, 

Proceeding on, another Troy I ſee ; iT 

Or, in leis compaſs, Troy's epitome. 

A rivulet by the name of Xanthus ran : 

And I embrace the Sczan gate again. 

My friends in porticos were entertain'd, _ 
And feaſts and pleaſures through the city reign'd. 
The tables fill'd the ſpacious halls around, 

And golden, bowls with ſparkling wine were 
| ._crown'd. | 
Two days we paſs'd in mirth, till friendly gales, 
Blown * the ſouth, ſupply'd our ſwelling 
Then to the royal ſeer I thus began: | 

O thou who know'ſt, beyond the reach of man, 
= laws of heaven, and what the ſtars decree, 

hum Phœbus taught unerring prophecy, | 

From his own D and his holy tree: 

Skill'd in the wing'd inhabitants of air, 
What auſpices their notes and flights declare : 

© lay ; for all religious rites portend + 


 & happy voyage and a proſperous end; 


Y every power and omen of the ſky 

ire my courſe for deſtin'd Italy. 

But only dire Celæno, from the gods, 

A diſmal famine fatally forebodes : 

O ſay what dangers I am firſt to ſhun, 

What toils to vanquiſh, and what courſe to run. 
The ptophet firit with ſacrifice adores | 
The greater gods; their pardon. then implores : 

Vnbinds the fillet from his holy head; | 

To Phœbus next my trembling ſteps he led, c 

Full of religious doubts and awful dread. 

Then, with his god pofleſs'd, before the ſhrine, 

eſe words proceeded from his mouth divine ; 

O goddeſs-born (for heaven's appointed will, 

With greater auſpices of good than ill, | 

Fore-ſhows thy voyage, and thy courſe directs; 

pire, and Jove himſelf protects): 
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of many things, ſome few'T fhall 
I Teach thee to ſhun the danyers Spe I 
I And how at length the promis d ſhore to gui 4 
I The reſt the Fates from Helenus conceal; 
I And Juno's angry power ſorbids to tell, Ar 
Þ Firſt then, that happy ſhore, that ſeems ſonigh, p 
A 


Will far from your deluded wiſhes fi 


4 
Long tracts of ſeas divide your hopes fon Italy. } 


For you muſt cruiſe along Sicilian ſhores, Py 


And ſtem the currents with your ſtruggh 


| Then round th" Italian coaſt your navy fteer, 


_— And. after this, to Circe's iſland veer, 


And laſt, before your new foundations riſe, Ii 


| Muſt paſs the Stygian lake, and view the nethe 


— 


— — 


That to your pious race they may deſcend, 


The dam and offspring, w 


Let not thy courſe to that ill coaſt be bent, 


| For Sicily, ſhall bear you to the ſtraits: 


Now mark the ſigns of future eaſe and teſt, 
And bear them ſafely treafur'd-in thy breaſt, 
When, in the ſhady ſhelter of a wood, 


11 And. near the margin oſ a gentle flood; 
"[' Thou ſhalt behold'a ſow upon the ground, 


alling wow: 
[Theſe on thy city ſhall their name beſtow, 
And there ſhall end thy labour and tiy woe. 
Nor let the threaten'd famine fright thy mind, 
For Phœbus will aſſiſt, and fate the way will ind 
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Which fronts from far th* Epirian continent; 
Thoſe parts are all by Greeian foes. poſſelyd; 


The ſavage Locrians here the ſhores inſeſt. the 
There fierce Idomeneus his city builds, Jad 
| Ard guards, with arms, the Salentinian bein. I u 
And on the mountain's brow Petilia ſtands, Tho 


Which Philoctetes with his troops commands. 
Ev'n when thy fleet is landed on the ſhore, 
And prieſts with holy vows the gods adore; 
Then with a purple veil involve your eyes; 
Let hoſtile faces blaſt the ſacrifice. | 
Theſe rites and cuſtoms to the reſt commend, 


When parted hence, the wind that ready ww 


Where proud Pelorus opes à wider way, 
rack to the larboard, and ſtand off to ſeat 
Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. Th' Italian hore, 
And fair Sicilia's coaſt were one, before 
en earthquake caus'd the flaw, the roaringtides} 
The paſſage broke, that land from land divides: 
And where the lands tetir'd, the ruſhing ocean 
rides. 
Diſtinguiſh'd by the ſtraits, on either hand, 
Now rifing cities in long order ſtand, 
vnd fruitful fields (fo much can time invade 
ihe 3 work that beauteous nan 
made). 
Far on the right, her dogs foul Scylla hides: 
Charybdis roaring on the left preſides ; 
And in her greedy whirlpool ſucks the tides: 
Chen ſpouts them from below; with fury drive 
Che waves mount up, and waſh the face of be | la 
3ut Scylla from her den; with opdn jaws, Nen, b 


he finking veſſel in her eddy draws; Gupyti 
Chen daſhes on the rocks : a human face, = 
And virgin-boſom, hides her tail's diſgrace. let we 


ler parts obſcene below the waves deſcend, The 


Vith dogs inclos'd; and in a dolphin end. k * 
Tis ſafer, then, to bear aloof to ſea, Wk 
| And cod r tbough with more delay WW 


| ANEIS, 
dun bece to view miſhapen Scylla near, 
Ede yell of watery Le ta Heat. 
lebdes if faith to Helenus be due, 50 
ul if prophetic Phezbus tell me true, 
ſo lot this precept 33 friend forget? 
Which therefore more than dee müſt repeat. 
ots the ret; great Juno's name adore tO | 
| 


fr | 


pr wos to Juno; Juno's aid implore. 80 
1 gifts be g the mighty queen defigrd 


n de mollifys with prayers her haughty mind. 
bY Thus, at W your paſſage hall be free, 
he malt Cafe defoent dn Traly. 9. 
lia Ard it Cu me, when you view the flood, 74 
nethee f d back Avernus, and the foanding wood, | 
/ The madd prophetie ib) E vv) all And. 
* duk in a cave, and on cock reclin de. 
ſie ings the fates, and in her frantie ft, | 
ſhe rotes und names infert9'd, to leaves commins. | 
Fiat e commits to leaves, in order lad. 

* Vite the eavern's entrance are difplay'd t 19 0 


Vamov'd they He: but if a blaſt 6f wing 


— — 


be | 
iſſue from behind, 
W 

| 


Vithout, or v | 
-- The leaves are borne aloft in liquid air, 
ind, WY 16 the reſomes uo mote her muſeful care: 
un . aber, from the rocks her ſeatter'd verſe: | 
+ Nor lets in order what the winds difperſe. | 
" ſus, many not ſucceeding, moſt'upbraid —* 
Gr» WY The madnef of the vibonary mag . 
nd, with loud curfes, leave the myſtic ſhade. _) | 
1 Think it not loſs of time # while to ſtay; 
Though thy companions chide thy long delay: 
fy Trough ſummon d to the ſeas, though pleaſing 
es 145 7 
E mite 5 courſe, and ſtreteh thy ſwelling ſails, 
5 Jit beg the ſacred prieſteſs to relate «a; Þ 
; With ſwelling words, and not to write thy fate. 
The fierce Italian people (he will ſhow; | 
3 And all thy wars and all thy future-woe ; : 
"RE And 21 thou may ſt avoid, and what muſt 
undergo. 


ie ſhall direct thy courſe; ĩnſtruct thy mind 

And teach thee how the happy ſhores to find, 

This is what heaven allows me to relate : 81 

Now pay þ peace; purſue thy better fate, . 

And 1 of arms; the Trojan 
ate ; | 

Thi when the prieſt with friendly voice de- 

ar* . 


le gave me licenſe, and rich gifts prepar d: 
Þunteous of treaſure, he ſupply'4 my want | 
Vith heavy gold, and poliſh'd elephant. 
Tien Dodonran caldrons put on board, 

lud every ſhip with ſums of filver ſtor'd. 

& truſty coat of mail to me he ſent, 

Thrice chain'd with gold, for uſe and ornament: 
The helm of Pyrrhus added to the reſt, 

Then flourich'd with a plume and waving creſt. 


—— 


* 
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J dri 0 Nor fi f 2 
\ heave was my fire forgotten, nor my fri ; 

ard large recruits he to my navy ſends; - 6 
, Men, horſes, captains; arms, and warlike ſtores: 
wplies new pilots, and new ſweeping oars. 
A len time my fire commands to hoiſt our ſails; 
— let we ſhould loſe the firſt auſpicious gales. 

The progher bleſt the parting crew: and laſt, 
ith words like theſe, his ancient friend em- 
Jelay; 0d happy man, the care of gods above, [brac'd : 


| Behvld from far the wilh'd Auſonlam cosſt: 
| There land; but take a larger compaſt round; 
For that before is all forbidden ground. 
{ The ſhore that Phebus has deſign'd for you, - - 
At farther diſtance lies, conceaPFd from view. © 


' the laſt preſent Hector wife 


| 3 build a city I 


um heavenly Venus honour'd with her love, 


And twice preſery'd thy liſe when Troy was volt 


. — 
* 


Go happy hence; and ſeek your new abodes 5 
Bleſs'd in a ſon, and favoar'd by the gods? 
For I with uſe leſs words prolong your ay 
When ſouthern gales have ſummor'd you away. 
Nor leſs the queen our patting thence deplor d; 
Nor was lels bountedus than her Trojan In. "A 
A noble preſent to my ſon he brought. 
A robe with flowers on golden tiffue wr $2 
A. Phrygian veſt; and ad, with gifts 1 
Of precious texture, and of Aſian pride 
Accept, ſhe faid;, rheſe mouuments of lo; ; 
Which in my youth witk happier hands Fwove + 
Regard theſe trifles for the Fee fe 'S wail 
can ninke.-. 7 


Thou calb'ſt my loſt AQythar'tomind 2» 2! - 4 


In thee his fexrures and his bf I find. 
His eyes ſo ſparkled with 4 lively flame: 
Such were his motions, ſuch was all his frume; 
And, ah! had heaven f6 pleas, his years hud 
deen the fame r 
With tears I took my laſt adeu, and ſuid. 
Your fortune, happy fair. already made: 
Lea ves you no farther with: my different ſtate, 
Avoiding one, ineurs another fate: 
To you a quiet ſeat the gods allow, 2 
You have no ſhores to ſearch, no ſeas to plow, 


Nor fields of flying Italy to chaſe 2 
| (Deluding viſions; and ' vain embrace) 
You ſee another Sitnois, and enjoy Bros. 4 
The labour of your bands, another Troy; 


With better auſpice than her ancient towers 
And leſs obnoxious to the Grecian powers. 
If e'er the gods, whom I with yows adore, 
Conduct my ſteps to Tiber's happy ſhore: : 
If ever I aſcend the Batian throne, 7 
iy call my own, ONE, 
both of us our bitth from Troy derite, 1 
So let our kindred lines in concord live 
And both in acts of equal friendſhip iriver 
Our fortunes, good or bad, ſhall be the ſume, 
The double Troy ſhall differ but in name: 
That what we now begin, may never ud; 
But long, to late poſterity deſcend. n= 
Near the Ceraunian rocks out conrfe we bore 
(The ſhorteſt paſſage to th' Italian ſhore); 1 
Now had the ſun withdrawn his radiant light, 
And hills were hid in duſky ſhades of night, 
We land: and, on the boſom of the ground, 
A ſafe retreat and a bare lodging found ; 
Cloſe by the ſhore we lay; the ſailors keep 
Their watches, and the reſt ſecurely fleep. 
The night, proceeding on with filent pace, 
Stood in her noon, and view'd with equal face 
Her ſteepy riſe, and her declining race. 
Then wakeful Palinurus roſe, to ſpy | 
The face of heaven, and the nocturnal ſky; 
And liften'd every breath of air to try ; 
Obſerves the fats, and notes their ſliding courſe, - 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and their watery force; 
And both the bears is careful to behold ; - 
And bright Orion arm'd — gold. 
e ij 


ITben, when he ſaw, no threatening tempeſt nigh, | 
t cee of a ſettled ſky; + 1-19 | 
[Fave n to weigh: we break/orr ſleep; 

Henan the ir ſhore, and plow the — T 
And now the riſing morn, with roſy light, 
Adorus the ſkies, and puts the ftars to flight: f 
When we from far, like bleiſh miſts, deſery f 
The hills, and then the pla ins of Ita. 
Achates firſt pronounc'd the joyful ſound ; | 
Then Italy the cheerful crew re bound; 
Ay fire /Anchiſes crown'd a cup with wine. 
And offering, thus implor'd the powers divine: 
Ye gods, preſiding over lands and ſeas ' | 
And ven who raging winds and waves appeaſe, | 
Breathe on our ſwelling. fails a proſperous wind. 
And ſmooth. our paſſa ge to the port aſſign d. 
The gentle gales their flagging: force rener; 
Aud no the happy harbour is in viem. 
Minerva's temple then ſalutes out ſight: 
Plac'd as à land- mar, on the · mountain height; 
We furl our ſails, and turp the prows to ſhore; ' | 
The curling waters found the galleys rear; 

e land hes open to the reging eaſtt. 

en, bending like à bow, with, rockscompreſ<'d, | 

out the ſtorms; the winds and waves com- 

And vent their malice on the; cliffs in vain. (plain, | 
e port lies hid within; on either fide 1 

Two towering roc ks the narrow mouth divide. © | 

The temple, which: aloft we view'd before, 

To diftance flies, and ſeems to ſhun the ſhore. / 

Scarce landed, the firſt omens 1 beheld [field. 

Were four white ſteeds that cropp*d the flowery | 

War, war is threaten'd from this foreign ground. 

(My father ery'd) where wazlike ſeed; are found. 

Yet, fince reclaim'd. to charigtythey ſubmit, , - 

And bend to ſtubborn yokes, and champ the bit, 

Peace · may ſucceed to war. Our way we bend 

To Pallas and the ſacred hills aſcend. N 

There proſtrate to the fierce virage pray; - _ 

Whoſe temple was the land-mark of our way. 

Each with a Phrygian mantle veil'd his head; } 

And all commands of Helenus obey d; 

d pious rites to Grecia Juno paid. of 
Theſe dnes perform'd, we ſtretch our: ſails, and 
_ To ſea, forſakitig that ſuſpected land. I tand 
From hence Tarentum's bay appears in view z, 
For Hereules renown'd; if fame be true. 
Juſt oppoſite, Lacinian Jung ſtands: 

aulonian towers, and Seylacazen ſtrands | [(py, | 

For ſhipwrecks tear'd : Mount Ætna thence we 

Known by the ſmoky flames which cloud the fky. | 

Far off we hear the waves with ſurly ſonnd 

Invade the rocks, the rocks their groans rebound. | 

The billows break upon the founding ſtrand ; 

And roll the riſing tide, impure with ſand. 

Then thus Anchiſes, in experience old, 

*T'is that Charybdis which the ſeer foretold: 

And thoſe the promis'd rocks; bear off to ſea : 

With hafte the frighted mariners obey. 

Firſt Palinurus to the larboard veer'd; _ 

Then all the fleet by his example ſteer d. ö 

To heaven aloft on ridgy waves we ride 372 

Then down to hel} deſcend, when they divide. 

And thrice our galliesknock'd thetony ground, 

And thrice the hollow rocks retura'd the ſound, 
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4 As often as 


The flagging winds forſook us with the fu; 
And, weary'd, on Cyclopean ſhores we run, 
The port capacious, and ſecure from wind, 
Is to the foot of thundering Etna join d. 
By turns a pitshy cloud the rolls on high; . 
By-turns hot embers from her eutrails yr 
And flakes of mounting flames, that liek the ſky. 


| | Oft from her bowels maſly rocks are thrown, 


And ſhiver'd by the force come pieee- meal down, 
Oft liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow, 
Fed from the fiery ſprings that boil below. 
Eneeladus, they ſay, transfix*d by Jove, 

With blaſted limbs came trembling from above: 
And where he fell, th? ayenging father drem 
This flaming hill, and on his body threw; 

turns his weary ſdes, _ _ [hides 

He ſhakes the ſolid iſle, and ſmoke the heavens 
In ſhady woods we paſs the tedious night, 
Where bellowing ſounds and groaps our ſouls af 
Ot which no cauſes offer'dto the fight, (fright 
For not one ſtar was kandled in the ſky; 


Nor could the moon ber borrow'd light ſupply: 


For miſty clouds nvolv'd the tirmament; 
The ttars were muffled, and the moon was pent, 
Scaree had the riſing ſun the day reveal'd; 
Scarce had bis heat the pearly dews diſpell'd; 


; — trom the, woods their bolts, before our fight, 


ewhat betwixt a mortal and a ſpright. 


Jo thin, ſo ghatly meagre, and ſo wan, 


So bare of he ſcarce reſembled man, 
This thing, all tatter'd, ſeem'd from far t implore 
Our pious aid, and pointed to th* ſhore. | 
We look behind; then view his ſhaggy beard; 
His clothes were tagg'd with thorns, and filth ks 
| limbs beſmear d; | 
The reſt, in mien, in habit, and in face, 
Appear'd a Greek, and ſuch indeed he was. 

e caſt on us, from far, a frightful view, 
"Whom ſoon for Trojans and for foes he knew: 
Stood ftill, and paus'd; thence all at once begu 
To ſtretch his limbs, and trembled as be ran. 
Soon as approach'd,.upon his knees he falls, 
And thus, with tears and ſighs, for pity calls: 
Now by the powers above, and what ge ſhare 
From nature's common gift, this vital air, 
O Trojans, take me hence; I beg no more, 
| But bear me far from thisunbappy. ſhore | - - 


{ 'Tis true, Iam a Greek, and farther own, 


Among your foes beſieg d th* imperial town; 
For ſuch demerits if my death be due, 
No more for this abandon'd life I ſue: 


| This only favour let my tears obtain, 


To throw me headlong in the rapid main: 


| Since nothing more than deathmy crime demands: 


I die content, to die by human hands. 


He ſaid, and on his knees my knees embrae'd» 
I bade him boldly tell his fortune paſt; 
His preſent ſtate, his lineage, and his name; 


\Th* occaſion of his fears, and whence he came. 
The good Anchiſes rais'd him with his hand; 
Who, thus encourag'd, anſwer'd our demand; 


From Ithaca my native ſoil I came 


To Troy, and Achæmenides my name. 
Me, my poor father with Ulyſſes ſent; 
(Oh had I ſtay'd avith poverty content) 
But, fearful tor themſelves, my countij mes 


And thrice we ſaw the ſtars, that ſtood with 
dews around, . 


I Left me forſaken in the Cyclops' den, 
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though large, was dark; the diſmal floor 
Wu pav'd with mangled limbs and putrid gore. 
wonltrous holt, of more than human fize, 
kis head, and ſtares within the ſkies, 
xelowing his voice, and horrid is his hue. 
ſeqods, remove this plague from mortal view! 
pe points of ſlaughter'd wretches are his food: 
uu tor his wine he quaffo the ſtreaming blood. 
Theſe eyes beheld, when with his ſpacious hand 
gr leit d two captives of our Grecian band; 
&retch'd on his back, he daſh'd againſt the ſtones 
their broken bodies, and their crackling bones: 
Fith ſpouting blood the purple pavement ſwims, 
mme the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs. 
kt aoreveng'd, Ulyfles bore their fate, | 
Ws houghtleſs of his own unhapy ſtate; 
fer, gurg'd with fleſh; and drunk with human 
Wiiefaſt alleep the giant lay ſupine: [wine, 
tering aloud, and belching from his maw 
25 
Ne pray, we caſt the lots, and then ſurround 
The monſtrous body, ſtretch d along the ground: 
Lich, as be could approach him, lends a hand 
To bore his eye-ball with a flaming brand: 
kneath his frowmng forehead lay his eye 
(far only one did the vaſt frame ſupply); _ 
lu that a globe fo large, his front it fill'd, 
lite the ſun's diſk, or like a Grecian ſhield. | 
The lroke ſucceeds ; and down the pupil bends; 
This vengeance follow'd forourſlaughter'd friends. 
kt haſte, unhappy wretches, haſte to fly; 
Your cables cut, and on your oars rely. 
Sch and fo vaſt as Polypheme appears, 
\ hundred more this hated iſland bears : 
like him, in caves they ſhut their woolly ſheep; 
like him, their herds on tops of mountains keep; 
lie him, with mighty ſtrides, they ſtalk from 
ſteep to ſteep. ; 
ud now three moons their ſharpen'd horns renew, 
Fince thus in woods and wilds, obſcure from view, 
ling my loathſome days with mortal fright; 
And, in deſerted caverns, lodge by night. 
Ok from the rocks a dreadful proſpect ee 
Uthe huge Cyclops, like a walking tree: 
from far I hear his thundering voice reſound; 
nd trampling feet that ſhake the folid ground. 
amels and ſavage berries of the wood, 
ul roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. 
While all around my longing eyes are caſt, 
law your happy ſhips appear at laſt: _ 
(n thole 1 fix'd my. hopes, to theſe I run, 
Ts all T aſk, this cruel race to ſhun; 
Nhat other death you pleaſe yourſelves, beſtow. 
Farce had he ſaid, when, on the mountains brow, 
Ve ſaw the giant-ſhepherd ſtalk before 
lis following flock, and leading to the ſhore. 
4monſtrous bulk, deform'd, depriv'd of ſight, 
is aff a trunk of pine to guide his ſteps aright. 
1s ponderous whittle from his neck deſcends ; 
fs woolly care their penſive lord attends : ; 
Tiis only ſolace his bard fortune ſends. 


zun as he reach'd the ſhore, and touch'd the 


waves, 
frm his bor d eye the guttering blood he laves : 
he 1 teeth and groan'd ; through ſeas 


es, 
lu farce the topuaft billows touch his fides. 


foam, and morſels raw : | 


1 
{ As Helenus enjoin'd, we next adore das 19 
| Diana's name, protectreſs of the ſhore. 


„„ 


ö 


And, ruſhing down the mountains, crowd” the 


Seiz'd with a ſudden fear, we run to fea, © 
The cables cut, and fileat haſte away: 
The well-deſerving ſtranger entertain 
Then, buckling to the work, our ours divide the 

main. | ; 
The giant hearken'd to the daſhing ſounds = 
But when our veſſels out of reach he found, 
He ſtrided onward ; and in vain effay'd 
- Thi Ionian deep, and durſt no farther wade. 
With that he roar'd aloud : the dreadful cry 
Shakes earth, and air, and ſeas; the billows ws, 
Before the bellowing noiſe, to diſtant Italy. 
The neighbouring Ætna trembling all around: 
The winding caverns echo to the wand. 
His brother Cyclops hear the yelling roar; 


- 


We ſaw their ſtern diſtorted looks from far. 
And one-ey'd glance, that vainly threaten'd wur. 
A dreadful council with their heads on high; 
The miſty clouds about their forcheads flyzx _ 
Not yielding to the towering tree of Jove, - {| 
Or talleſt- cypteſs of Diana's grove. . 
New pangs of mortal fear our minds affail, ) 
We tug at every oar, and hoiſt up every ſail ; 
And take th' advantage of the triendly gale. 
Forewarn'd by Helenus, we itrive to ſhun 
Charybdis* gulf, nor dare to Scyila run. 

An equal fate on either fide appears ; 

We, tacking to the leit, are free from fears : 
For from FPelorus* point, the north aroſe, vr 
And drove us back where iwift Pantagias flows. | 
His rocky mouth we pals, and make our way 
By Thapius, and Megara's winding bay; 

This pallage Achæmenides had ſhuwn, , 
Tracing the courſe which he betore had run. 


| Right o'er againit Flemmyrium's watery flrand 


There lies au iſle, once call'd th“ Ortygian land 
Alpheus, as old iame reports, has ti fail 
From Greece a ſecret paſſage under giound ? 
By love to beauteous Arethuſa led. '£ 
And mingling here, they roll in the ſame ſacred 


With proiperous gales we paſs the quiet ſounds ' 
Of till Elorus, and has fruitful bounds. 1 1 
Then doubling Cape Pachynus, we ſurveſf TAL T 
The rocky ſhore extended to the ſe. 
Fhe town of Camarine from far we fee: 
And tenny lake undiain'd by fates decree. 


{ In fight of the Geloan fields we pals, 


And the large walls, where mighty Gela was: 
Then Agragas with lofty ſummits crown'diz; - + 
Long for the race of warlike ſteeds renown'd + 
We pals'd Selinus, and the palmy land, 

And widely ſhun the Lilybean ſtrand. 
Unſafe, for ſecret rocks, and moving ſand. 

At length on ſhore the weary fleet arnv'd: . 
Which Drepanum's unhappy port receiv'd. - 
Here, after endleis labours, often toſt 

By raging ftorms, and driven on every coaſt, 
My dear, dear father, ſpent with age, I loſt; 
Eaſe of my cares and ſolace of my pain, 

Sav'd through a thouſand toils, but ſav'd in v 
The prophet, who my future woes reveal'd, 


re = 


} 


Yet this, the greateſt and the worſt conceal'd./ K 
| Ee iij 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


When we from far, like blaiſh miſts, deſcry 


Yet, ſince reclaim'd- to chariets they ſubmit, | 


To ſea, forſaking that ſuſpected land. ſſtand 
From hence Tarentum's bay appears in view; 


And thrice we ſaw the ſtars, that ſtood with 
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Then, when he ſaw no threatening tempeſt nigh, | 
. ' |} And, weary'd, on Cyclopean ſhores we run, 


But a ſure promiſe of a ſettled ſky ; 
He gave the fign to weigh: we break our ſleep; | 
Forſake the pleaſing ſhore, and plow the deep. 
And now the riſing morn, with roſy light, 
Adorns the ſkies, and puts the ftars to flight: 


The hills, and then the plains of Italy. 
Achates firſt pronounc'd the joyful ſound ; 
Then Italy the cheerful crew rebound ; 
My fire Auchiſes crown'd a cup with wine, 
And offering, thus implor'd the powers divine: 
Ye gods, prefiding over lands and ſeas, 
And you who raging: winds and waves appeaſe, | 
Breathe on our ſwelling fails a proſperous wind, 
And ſmooth our paſſa ge to the port affign'd. 
The gentle gales their flagging force renew ; 
And now the happy harbour is in view, 
Minerva's temple then ſalutes our fight; | | 
Plac'd as a land- mark, on the-mountain's height; 
We furl our ſails, and turo the prows to ſhore z ' 
The curling waters found the galleys rear; 
The land hes open to the roging eaſt, 1 21H | 
Then, bending like a bow, with rocks compreſ-'d, 
huts out the ſtorms; the winds and waves com- 
nd vent their malice on the cliffs in vain. [plain, 
e port lies hid within; on either fide be 
Two towering roc ks the narrow mouth divide. 
The temple, which aloft we view'd before, 
To diftance flies, and ſeems to ſhun the ſhore. 
Scarce landed, the firſt omens I beheld [keld. | 
Were four white ſteeds that cropp'd the flowery | 
War, war is threaten'd from this foreign ground, 
(My father ery'd) where warlike ſteeds are found. 


And bend to ſtubborn yokes, and champ the bit, 
Peace may ſucceed to war. Our way we bend 
To Pallas, and the ſacred hills aſcend. 

There proſtrate to the fierce virage pray; 
Whoſe temple was the land-mark of our way. 
Each with a Phrygian mantle. veil'd his head; ? 
And all commands of Helenus obey*d; . 

And pious rites to Greeizr Juno paid. ” 
Theſe daes perform'd, we. ſtretch our ſails, and 


For Hercules renown'd, if fame be true. 

Juſt oppoſite, Lacinian Jung ſtands : : 
Caulonian towers, and Scylacazen ſtrands Iſpy, 
For ſhipwrecks fear'd: Mount Atna thence we 
Known by the ſmoky flames which cloud the ſky. 
Far off we hear the waves with ſurly ſonnd 
Invade the rocks, the rocks their groans rebound. 
The b:llows break upon the ſounding ſtrand ; 
And roll the rifing tide, impure with ſand. 

Then thus Anchiſes, in experience old, 

*I'is that Charybdis which the ſeer foretold : 

And thoſe the promis'd rocks; bear off to ſea : 
With hafte the trighted mariners obey. 

Firſt Palinurus to the larboard veer'd ; 

Then all the fleet by his example ſtcer'd. 

To heaven aloft on ridgy waves we ride ; 

Then down to hel} deſcend, when, they divide. 
And thrice our gallies knock'd the ſtony ground, 
And thrice the hollow rocks return'd the ſound, 


The flagging winds forſock us with the tua; 


The port capacious, and fecure from wind, 


Is to the foot of thundering ZEtna join'd. 
| By turns a pitghy cloud the rolls on high; 


By turns hot embers from her eutrails fly | 


| And flakes of mounting flames, that liek the ſky. 


Ott from her bowels maſly roeks are throwa, 
And ſhiver'd by the force come pieee- meal dona 


Oft liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow, 


Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. 
Enceladus, they ſay, transfix'd by Jove, 


Wich blaſted lunbs came trembling from above: 


And where he fell, th' avenging father drew 


| This flaming hill, and on his budy threw ; 


As often as he turns his weary ſides, [hide 
He ſhakes the ſold ifle, and ſmoke the heaveny 
In ſhady woods we paſs the tedious night, 
Where bellowing ſounds and groans our ſouls af 
Ot which no cauſe is offer'dto the fight, [fright; 
For not one ſtar was kandled in the ſky ; 


4 Nor could the moon ber borrow'd light ſupply: 


For miſty clouds iuvolv'd the tirmament ; 

The ttars were muffled, and the moon was pent. 
Scarce had the riling ſun the day reveal'd; 
Scarce had his heat the pearly dews diſpell'd; 
When trom the woods their bolts, before our fight, 


| Somewhat betwixt a mortal and a ſpright. 
Jo thin, fo ghaſtly meagre, and ſo wan, 


So bare of fleſh, he ſcarce reſembled man, 

This thing, all tatter'd, ſeem'd from far t' implore 

Our pious aid, and pointed to th' ſhore. 

We look behind; then view his ſhaggy beard; 

His clothes were tagg'd with thorns, and filth hu 
limbs beſmear'd ; 

The reſt, in mien, in habit, and in face, 

Appear'd a Greek, and ſuch indeed he was. 

He caſt on us, from far, a frightful view, 

Whom ſoon for Trojans and for foes he knew: 

Stood till, and paus'd; thence all at once began 

To ſtretch his limbs, and trembled as he ran. 

Soon as approach'd, upon his knees he falls, 


| And thus, with tears and ſighs, for pity calls; 


Now by the powers above, and what Fe ſhare 
From nature's common gift, this vital air, 
O Trojans, take me hence; I beg no more, 
But bear me far from thisunbappy ſhore ! 
'Tis true, I am a Greek, and farther own, 
Among your foes beſieg'd th' imperial town; 
For ſuch demerits if my death be due, 

No more for this abandon'd life I ſue: 


| This only favour let my tears obtain, 


To throw me headlong in the rapid main: 
Since nothing more than deathmy crime demands; 
I die content, to die by human hands. 

He ſaid, and on his knees my knees embrac'd 1 
I bace him boldly tell his fortune paſt ; 

His preſent ſtate, his lineage, and his name; 

\ Th occaſion of his fears, and whence he came. 
The good Anchiſes rais'd him with his hand; 
Who, thus encourag'd, anſwer'd our demand; 
From Ithaca my native foil I came 

To Troy, and Achæmenides my name. 

Me, my poor father with Ulyſſes ſent; 

(Oh had I ſtay'd with poverty content) 
But, fearful tor themſelves, my count: ymep 


dies around, 


Left me forſaken in the Cyclops? den, 
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though large, was dark; the diſmal floor 

— with ent led limbs and putrid gore. 

our moniirous holt, of more than human ſize, 

Lredts his head, and ſtares within the ſkies, 

Jellowing his voice, and horrid is his hue. 

Ye gods remove this plague from mortal view ! 

The joints of flaughter'd wretches are his food: 

4nd tor his wine he quaffs the ſtreaming blood. 

Theſe eyes beheld, when with his ſpacious hand 

He (eiz'd*two captives of our Grecian band; 

zuetch d on his back, he'daſh'd againſt the ſtones 

Their broken bodies, and their crackling bones : 

With ſpouting blood the purple pavement ſwims, 

While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs. 

Not unreveng d, Uiyfles bore their fate, 

Nor thoughtleſs of his own unhapy ftate ; 

For, gurg'd with fleſh, and drunk with human 
Whie faſt aſleep the giant lay ſupine: [wine, 
boring aloud, and belching from his maw 
tis iudige ſted foam, and morſels raw: 

We pray, we caſt the lots, and then ſurround 

The monftrous body, ſtretch'd along the ground: 
Each, as he could approach him, lends a hand 

To boxe his eye - ball with a flaming brand: 
Beneath his frow ning forehead lay his eye 

(For only one did the vaſt frame ſupply) ; 

But that a globe fo large, his front it fill'd, 

Like the ſun's diſk, or like a Grecian ſhield. 

The tiroke ſucceeds ; and down the pupil bends ; 
This vengeance follow'd forourſlaughter'd friends. 
But haſte, unhappy wretches, haſte to fly; 

Your cables cut, and on your oars rely. 

Suck and fo vaſt as Polypheme appears, 

A hundred more this hated iſland bears: 

Like him, in caves they ſhut their woolly ſheep 
Like him, their herds on tops of mountains keep; 
like him, with mighty ſtrides, they ſtalk from 

lteep to ſteep. 

And now three moons their ſharpen'd horns renew, 

Since thus in woods and wilds, obſcure from view, 

| drag my loathſome days with mortal fright ; 

And, in deſerted caverns, lodge by night. 

Oft from the rocks a dreadful proſpect lee 

Of the huge Cyclops, like a walking tree: 

From far I hear his thundering voice reſound; 

And trampling feet that ſhake the ſolid ground. 

cornels and ſavage berries of the wood, 

And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. 

While all around my longing eyes are caſt, 

Iuw your happy ſhips appear at laſt : 

On thole I fix'd my hopes, to theſe I run, 

'Tis all I aſk, this cruel race to ſhun ; 

What other death you pleaſe yourſeives, beſtow. 

Scarce had he ſaid, when, on the mountains brow, 

We ſaw the giant-ſhepherd ſtalk before 

His following flock, and leading to the ſhore. 

A monſtrous bulk, deform'd, depriv'd of ſight, 


His aff a trunk of pine to guide his ſteps aright. 


His ponderous while from his neck deſcends ; 

His woolly care their penſive lord attends: 

This only ſolace his bard fortune ſends. 

Soon as he reach'd the ſhore, and touch'd the 
waves, 

From his bor d eye the guttering blood he laves : 

He znaſh'd his teeth and groan'd ; through ſeas 
he ſtrides, 

Aud ſcarce the topmaſt billows touch his ſides. 
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Which Drepanum's unhappy port receiv'd. 


Fe 

Seiz'd with a ſudden fear, we run to ſea, l 

The cables cut, and fileat haſte away: 

The well-deſerving ſtranger entertain; ah” 

Then, buckling to the work, our oars divide the 
main. 


The giant hearken'd to the daſhing found 3 


But when our veſſels out of reach he found, 

He ſtrided onward; and in vain effay'd 

Th? Ionian deep, and durſt no farther wade. 

With that he roar'd aloud : the dreadful cry 
Shakes earth, and air, and ſeas; the billows w, 
Before the bellowing noiſe, to diſtant Italy. 

The neighbouring Atna trembling all around? 
The winding caverns echo to the ound. - 
His brother Cyclops hear the yelling roar; 
And, ruſhing down the mountains, crowd the 


ſhore. - 
We ſaw their ſtern diſtorted looks from far. 
And one-ey'd glance, that vainly threaten'd was. 
A dreadtul council with their beads on high; 
The miſty clouds about their foreheads fly: 
Not yielding to the towering tree of Jove, 
Or talleſt-cypreſs of Diana's grove. 
New pangs of mortal fear our minds affail, 
We tug at every var, and boiſt up every ſail ; 
And take th* advantage of the triendly gale. 
Forewarn'd by Heleaus, we itrive to ſhun 
Charybdis gulf, nor date to Scyila run. 
An equal fate on either fide appears ; 
We, tacking to the leit, are free from fears : 
For from FPelorus* point, the north aroſe, 
And drove us back where twitt Pantagias flows. 
His rocky mouth we pals, aud make our way 
By Thapius, and Megara's winding bay ; 
This pallage Achæmenides had thuwn, 
Tracing the courie which he betore had run. 
Right o'er againit Plemmyrium's watery ttrand 
There lies au ile, once call'd th' Ortygian land: 
Alpheus, as old iame reports, has tound 4 
From Greece a ſecret paſſage under giound. 
By love to beauteous Arethuſa led, - 
And mingling here, they roll in the ſame ſacred 
bed 


As Helenus enjoin'd, we next adore 
Diana's name, protectreſs of the ſhore. , 
With proiperous gales we paſs the quiet ſounds 
Of till Elorus, and has fruitful bounds. 
Then doubling Cape Pachynus, we lurve 
The rocky ſhore extended to the ſea. 

the town of Camarine from far we ſee : 
And tenny lake undiain'd by fates decree. 
In fight of the Geloan fields we pals, 
And the large walls, where mighty Gela was: 
Then Agragas with lofty ſummits crown'd g 
Long for the race of warlike ſteeds renown'd 3 
We paſs'd Selinus, and the palmy land, 

And widely ſliun the Lilybean itrand, 
Unſafe, for ſecret rocks, and moving ſand. 
At length on ſhore the weary fleet arriv'd: 


Here, after endleis labours, often toſt 

By raging ftorms, and driven on every coaſt, | 

My dear, dear father, ſpent with age, I loſt; 

Eaſe of my cares and ſolace of my pain, 

Sav'd through a thouſand toils, but ſav'd in vain. 

The prophet, who my future woes reveal'd, 

Yet this, the greateſt and the worſt conceal'd. 
Ee 
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ab. 
dire Celzno, whoſe foreboding ſkill 
nounc'd all elſe, was ſilent of this ill: 
This my laſt labour was. Some friendly god 
From thence canvey'd us to your blelt abode- 


a 


DRYDEN'S VIRGIL. - 


His wandering courle, and all his toils expreiſs d 


Thus, to the liſtening queen, the royal gueg 
And here concluding, he retir'd to reſt, | 


» 
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BOOK IV. fe 
THE, ARGUMENT. 1 | Y ith 


ido diſcoyers to ber fiſter her paſſion for nens, and her thoughts of marrying him ; ſhe 
5 Juno, by Venus's conſent, raiſes a ſtorm, which — . 


hunting-match for his entertainment. 


- hunters, and drives Æneas and Dido into the ſame cave, where their marriage is ſuppoſed to be com- Whit 
pleted. Jupiter diſpatches Mercury to Æneas, to warn him from Carthage: Aneas ſecretly pre, This 
pares for his voyage: Dido finds out his deſign; and, to put a ſtop to it, makes uſe of her own and 


ber ſiſters entreaties, and diſcoyers all the variety of paſſions that are incident to a neglected lover; 
when nothing would prevail upon him, ſhe contrives her own death, with which this book concludes, 


Bor anxious cares already ſeiz'd the queen: 

She fed within her veins a flame unſeen : ' 

The hero's valour, acts, and birth, infpire 

Her ſoul with love, arid fan the ſecret fire. 

His words, his looks, imprinted in her heart, 
Improve the paſſion, and increaſe the ſmart. 
Now when the purple morn had chas'd away 
The dewy ſhadows, and reſtor'd the day, 
Her fiſter firſt with early care ſhe ſought, 

And thus, in mournful accents, eas'd her thought: 
My deareſt Anna, what new dreams affright 
My labouring ſoul ; what viſions of the niglit 
Diſturb my quiet, and diſtract my breaſt 
With ſtrange ideas of our Trojan gueſt? 

His worth, his actions, and majeſtic air, 

A man deſcended from the gods declare. 

Fear ever argues a degenerate kind, 

His birth is well aflerted by his mind. 

Then what he ſuffer'd, when by Fate betray'd, 
What brave attempts for falling Troy he made ! 
Such were his looks, ſo gracefully he ſpoke, 
That, were J not reſolv'd againſt the yoke - 

Of hapleſs marriage, never to be curs'd * 
With ſecond love, ſo fatal was my firſt, 

To this one error I might yield again : ' 

For ſince Sicheus was untimely ſlain, 

This ori man is able to ſubvert - 

'The fix'd foundations of my ſtubborn heart. 


Somewhat I find within, if not the ſame, 


| The vows of Tyrian princes to neglect, 


Here lies a barren waſte of thirfty land, 


And, to confeſs my frailty, to my ſhame, } 


Too like the ſparkles of my former flame, 
But firſt, let yawning earth a paſſage rend 
Andilet me through the dark abyts deſcend: 
Firſt-let avenging Jove, with flames from high, 
Drive down this body to the nether ſky, 
- Condemn'd with ghoſts in endleſs night to lie, 3 
Before I break the plighted faith I gave: 
No; he who had my vows, ſhall ever have; 
For whom I lov'd on earth, I worſhip in the 
grave. s f 
She ſaid: the tears ran guſhing from her eyes, 
And ſtopp'd her ſpeech. Her ſiſter thus replies: 
O dearer than the vital air I breathe, © 
Will you to grief your blooming years bequeath ? 
Conderan'd to waſte in woes your lonely life 
Without the joys of mother or of wife? 


x 


| 


| Barc#an troops befiege the narrow ſhore, 
| Propitious heaven, and gracious Juno, lead 


| How will your empire ſpread, your city rife 


Think you theſe tears, this pompous train of wee, 

Are known or valued by the ghoſt below? 

I grant, that while your ſorrows yet were green, 

| ; ' , 
It well became a woman and a queen 


To ſcorn Iarbas, and his love reject; 

With all the Libyan lords of mighty name; 

But will you fight againſt a pleaſing flame? 
This little ſpot of land, why þ heaven beſtows, 

On every fide is hemm'd with warlike foes; 
Getulian cities here are ſpread around ; 

And fierce Numidians there your frontiers bound; 


And there the Syrtes raiſe the moving ſand: 
And from the ſea Pygmalion threatens more, 


This wandering navy to your needful aid; 


From ſuch an union, and with ſuch allies ! 


| Implore the favour of the powers above, 


And leaye the conduct of the reſt to love. B 
Continue ſtill your hoſpitable way, dun 
And ſtill invent occafions of their ſtay; Hot 


| Till ſtorms and winter winds ſhall ceaſe to And 


| threat, Wit 
And planks and oars repair their ſhatter'd fleet. Hig 
Theſe words, which from a friend and filter Anc 


eh Tw. 
With eaſe reſolv'd the ſcruples of her fame, Nor 
And added fury to the kindled flame. Thi 
Inſpir'd with hope, the project they purſue; But 
On every altar ſacrifice renew : | 'Tis 
A choſen ewe of two-years old' they pay You 
To Ceres, Bacchus, and the god of day : Poo 
Preferring Juno's power: for Juno ties You 
The nuptial knot, and makes the marriage j0J% $0 ] 
The beauteous queen before her altar ſtands, One 
And holds the golden goblet in her hands. Eli: 
A milk-white heifer ſhe with flowers adorns, Ane 


And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns; The 
And while the prieſts with prayer the gods 1-8 (W 


voke | 
She feeds their altars with Sabzan ſmoke. To 
With hourly care the ſacrifice renews, - Wh 


And anziouſly the panting entails view (a 
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Nat prieſtly rites, alas! what pious art. 
What vows avail to cure a bleeding heart! 
4 eetitle fire ſhe feeds within her veins, 
dere the ſoft god ſecure in ſilence reigns. 

dick with deſire, and ſeeking him ſhe loves, 
frm ſtreet to ſtreet the raving Dido roves. 
v when the watchful ſhepherd from the blind, 
Wounds with a random ſhaft the careleſs hind, 
titrated with her pain ſhe flies the woods, 
Jugds o'er the lawn, and ſeeks the filent floods; 
With fruitleſs care; for ſtill the fatal dart 


Lecks in her fide, and rankles in her heart. 


Aud now ſhe leads the Trojan chief along 
The lofty walls, amidſt the buſy throng ; 
Jiplays ber Tyrian wealth and riſing town, 
Wiich love, without his labour, makes his own. 
This nn — ſhows to tempt her wandering 
ueſt; 
dale tongue forbids to ſpeak the reſt. 
When day declines, and feaſts renew the night, 
dull on his face ſhe feeds her famiſh'd ſight; 
She longs again to hear the prince relate 
lis own adventures, and the Trejan fate: 
He tells it o'er and o'er: but ſtill in vain; 
For ill ſhe begs to hear it once again. 
The hearer on the ſpeaker's mouth depends; _ 
Ard thus the tragic ſtory never ends. [light 
Thus, when they part, when thobe's paler 
Vithdraws, and talling ſtars to ſleep invite, 
he laſt remains, when every gueſt is gone, 
dits on the bed he preſs'd, and fighs alone; 
Abſent, her ablent hero ſees and hears, 
or in her-boſom young Aſcanius bears: 
And ſeeks the father's image in the child, 
I love by likeneſs might be ſo beguil'd, 
Mean time the rifing towers are at a ſtand : 
No labours exerciſe the youthful band : 
Nor uſe of arts nor toils of arms they know ; 
The mole is left unfiniſh'd to the foe. . 
Ine mounds, the works, the walls, neglected lie, 
Short of their promis'd height that ſeem'd to 
threat the ſky. 
But when imperial Juno, from above, 
u Dido fetter'd in the chains of love; 
Hot with the venom which her veins inflam'd, 
And by no ſenſe of ſhame to be reclaim'd, 
With ſoothing words to Venus ſhe begun : 
High praiſes, endleſs honours you have won, 
And mighty trophies with your worthy ſon : 
Two gods a filly woman have undone. 
Nor am I ignorant, you both ſuſpect 
This riſing city, which my hands erect: 
But hall celeſtial diſcord never ceaſe ? 
'Tis better ended in a laſting peace. 
You ſtand pofſeſs'd of all your ſoul defir'd ; 
Poor Dido with conſuming love is fir'd : 
Your Trojan with my Tyrian let us join, 
$0 Dido ſhall be yours, ZEneas mine: [ 
One common kingdom, one united line, 
Eliza ſhall a Dardan lord obey, 
And lofty Carthage for a dower convey. 
Then Venus, who her hidden fraud deſery'd, 
(Which would the ſceptre of the world miſ- 


guide 
To Libyan ſhores), thus artfully reply'd; 
Who but a fool would wars with Juno chooſe, 


lad ſueh alliance and ſuch gifts refuls 2- 
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If fortune with our joint deſires comply 3 

The doubt is all from Jove and deſtiny ; 

Leſt he forbid with abfolute command, 

To mix the people in one common land. 

Or will the Lrojan and the Tyrian line, 

In laſting leagues and ſure ſucceffion join? 
But you, the partner of his bed and throne, 
May move his mind ; my wiſhes are your own. 
Mine, ſaid imperial Juno, be the care; 

Time urges now to perfect this affair: 

Attend my counſel, and the ſecret ſhare. 

When next the ſun his riſing light diſplays, 
And gilds the world below with purple rays; 
The queen, ZAneas, and the Tyrian court, C 
Shall to the ſhady woods, for ſylvan game, reſort. 
There, while the huntſmen pitch their toils around, 
And-cheerful horns, from fide to fide, reſound, 
A pitchy cloud ſhall cover all the plain 
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| With hail and thunder, and tempeſtuons rain: 


The fearful train ſhall take their ſpeedy flight, 
Diſpers'd, and all involv'd in gloomy night: 
One cave a gratetul ſhelter ſhall afford 
To the fair princeſs and the Trojan lord. 
I will myſelf the bridal bed prepare, 
If you, to bleſs the nuptials, will be there : 
So ſhall their loves be crown'd with due delights, 
And Hymen ſhall be preſent at the rites. | 
The queen of love conſents, and cloſely ſmiles 
At her vain project, and diſcpver'd wiles. 

The roſy morn was riſen from the main, 
And horns and hounds awake the princely train: 
They iſſue early through the city gate, 
Where the more waketul huntſmen ready wait, 
With nets, and toils, and darts, befide the force 
Of Spartan dogs, and ſwift Maflylian horſe. 
The Tyrian peers and officers of ſtate 
For the flow queen in anti-chambers wait: 
Her lofty courſer in the court below 
(Who his majeſtic rider ſeems to know), 
Proud of his purple trappings, paws the ground, 
And champs the golden bit, and ſpreads the foam 

around. 

The queen at length appears: on either hand 
The brawny gaurds in martial order ſtand. 
A flower'd cymarr, with goiden tringe ſhe wore 
And at her back a golden quiver bore: ; 
Her flowing hair a golden caul reſtrains; 
A golden claſp the Tyrian robe ſuſtains. 
Then young Aſcanius, with a ſprightly grace, 
Leads on the Trojan youth to view the chaſe, 
But far above the reſt in beauty ſhines 
The great Aneas, when the troap he joins : 
Like fair Apollo, when he leaves the troſt 
Of wintery Xanthus, and the Lycian coaſt : 
When to his native Delos he reſorts, 
Ordains the dances, and renews the ſports : 
Where painted Scythians, mix'd with Cretan 


bands, 

Before the joyful altars join their hands, 
Himſelf, on Cynthus walking, ſees below 
The merry madneſs of the ſacred ſhow. 
Green wreaths of bays his length of hair encloſe ; 
A golden fillet hinds his awful brows; 
His quiver ſounds : not leis the prince is ſeen | 
In manly preſence or in'lofty mein. ſeat 

Now had they reach'd the hills, and ſtorm'd the 
Of ſavage beaſts in dens, their laſt retreat: 
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The cry purſues the mountain- goats; they bound 

From rock to rock, and keep the craggy ground : 

Quite otherwiſe the ſtags, a trembling train, 

In herds unſingled, ſcour the duſty plain; 0 

And a long chaſe, in open view, maintain. 

The glad Aſcanius, as his courſer guides, 

Spurs thro? the vale, and theſe and thoſe outrides. 

His horſe's flanks and ſides are forc'd to feel 

The clanking laſh, and goring of the ſteel, 

Impatiently he views the feeble prey, 

Withing ſome nobler beaſt to croſs his way; 

And rather would the tuſky boar attend, 

Or ſee the tawny lion downward bend. [ſkies : 
Mean time the gathering clouds obſcure the 

From pole to pole the forky lightning flies; 

The rattling thunder rolls: — — pours 

A wintry deluge down, and founding ſhowers 

The company diſpers'd, to coverts ride, 

And ſeek the homely cots, or mountains hollow 

The rapid rains, deſcending from the hills, [lide, 

To rolling torrents raife the creeping rills, 

The queen and prince, as love or fortune guides, 

One common cavern in her boſom hides. | 

Then firit the trembling earth the fignal gave; 

And flaſhing fires enlighten all the cave: 


Hell from below, and Juno from above, 


And howling nymphs were conſcious to their love. 
From this ill-omen'd hour, in time aroſe 
Debate and death, and all ſucceeding woes. 
The queen, whom ſenſe of honour could not move, 
No longer made a ſecret of her love; 
But call'd it marriage, by that ſpecious name 
To veil the crime, and ſanctify the ſhame. 
The loud report through Libyan cities goes; 
Fame, the great ill, from ſmall beginnings grows. 
Swiit from the firſt ; and every moment brings 
New vigour to her flights, new pinions to her 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic ſize; [wings 
Her feet on earth, her forehead in the ſkies; 
Enrag'd againſt the gods revengeful earth 
Produc'd her laſt of the Titanian birth. 
Swift in her walk, more ſwift her winged haſte: 
A monſtrous phantom, horrible and vaſt ; 
As many plumes as raiſe her lofty flight, 
So many piercing eyes enlarge her fight: 
Millions of opening mouths to fame belong ; 
And every mouth is turniſh'd with a tongue: 
And _ with liſtening ears the flying plague 
is hung. 
$he fills the peaceful univerſe with cries; 
No ſlumbers ever cloſe her wakeful eyes. 
By day from lofty towers her head ſhe ſhows : 
And Iipreads, through trembling crowds diſaſtrous 
news. 
With court-informers haunts, and royal ſpies, 
This done relates, nor done the feigns; and min- 
gles truth with lies, 
Talk is her buſineſs ; and her chief delight 
To tell ot pradigies, and cauſe affright. 
She fills the people's ears with Dido's name 
Who, loſt to honour, and the ſenſe of ſhame, 
Admits into her throne and nuptial bed 
A wandering gueſt, who from his country fled : 
Whole days with him ihe paſſes in delights ; 
And walt-s in luzury long winter nights, 
Forgettiul of her fame, and royal truſt ; 
igel v is eaſe, abaudon'd to ber luſt, 
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The goddeſs widely ſpreads the loud report; 
And flies at length to king Hiarba's court, 
When firſt poſſeſs'd with this unwelcome news, 
Whom did he not of men and gods accuſe? 
This prince, from raviſh'd Garamantis born, 
A hundred temples did with ſpoils adorn, 
An Ammon's honour, his celeſtial fire, . 
A hundred altars fed with waketful fixe; 
And through his vaſt dominions prieſts ordain'd, 
Whole watchful care theſe holy rites maintained. 
The gates and columns were with garland 
crown'd, 
And blood of victim beaſts enrich the ground, 
He, when he heard a fugitive. could move 
The Tyrian princes, who disdain'd his love, 
His breaſt with fury burn'd, his eyes with fue; 
Mad with deſpair, impatient with defire. 
Then on the ſacred altars pouring wine, 
He thus with prayers implor'd his fire divine: 
Great Jove, propitious to the Mooriſh race, 
Who feaſt on painted beds, with offerings grace 
Thy temples, and adore thy power divine 
With blood of victims, and with ſparkling wine; 
Seeſt thou not this? or do we fear in vain 
Thy boaſted thunder, and thy thoughtleſs reign? 
Do thy broad hands the forky lightnings lance, 
Thine are the bolts, or the blind work of 
chance; 
A wandering woman builds, within our ſtats, 
A little town bought at an eaſy rate; 
She pays me homage, and my grants allow 
A narrow ſpace of Libyan lands to plough. 
Yet, ſcorning me, by paſſion blindly led, 
Admits a baniſh'd Trojan to her bed : 
And now this other Paris, with his train 
Of conquer'd cowards, muſt in Afric reign ! [feſs: 
(Whom, what they are, their looks and garb con- 
Their locks with oil perfum'd, their Libyan dre.) 
He takes the ſpoil, enjoys the princely dame; 
And I, rejected I, adore an empty name. 
His vows, in haughty terms, he thus preferr'd, 
And held his altars horns: the mighty thunderer 
heard, | 
Then eaſt his eyes on Carthage, where he found 
The luſtful pair, in lawleſs pleaſure drown'd. 
Loſt in their loves, inſenſible of ſhame, 
And bath forgetful of their better tame, 
He calls Cyllenius; and the god attends; 
By whom his menacing command he ſends : 
Go, mount the weſtern winds, and cleave the ſky; 
Then, with a ſwift deſcent, to Carthage fly : 
There find the Trojan chief, who waſtes his days 
In flothful riat and inglorious eale, 
Nor minds the future city, giv'n by fate; 
To him this meſſage from my mouth relate: 
Not fo, fair Venus hop'd, when twice ſhe won 
Thy life with prayers; nor promis'd ſuch a ſon 
Her's was a hero, deſtin'd to command 
A martial race; and rule the Latian land. 
Who ſhould his ancient line fram Teucer draw; 
And, on the conquer*d world, impoſe the law. 
It glory cannot move a mind ſo mean, | 
Nor futpre praiſe from fading pleature wean, 
Yet why ſhould he defraud his ſon of fame; 
And grudge the Romans their immortal name! 
What are his vain deſigns? what hopes he more, 


From his long lingering on a hoftile ſhore? 


Th ended lover, and the powetful queen 


ENEIS, 


teqrdleſs to redeem his honour loſt, 

4nd for his race to gain th' Auſonian coaſt ! 

bim with ſpeed the Tyrian court forſake; 

nd this command the ſſumbering warrior wake. 
Hermes obeys; with golden pinions binds 

b lying feet, and mounts the weftern winds: 

ul whether o'er the ſeas or earth he flies, 

ich rapid force they bear him down the ſkies. 

it firſt he graſps within his awful hand, 

ſhe mark of ſovereign power, his magic wand: 

With this he draws the ghoits from hollow graves, 

Fith this he drives them down the Stygian 

waves; 

ich this he ſeals in ſleep the wakeful fight ; 

nul eyes, though clos'd in death, reſtores to light. 

uus arm d, the god begins his airy race, [ſpace. 

ld drives the racking clouds along the liquid 

Now ſees the tops of Atlas, as he flies, 

Tivſe brawny back ſupports the ſtarry ſkies ; 

Als, whoſe head, with piny foreſts crown'd, 

kheaten by the winds, with toggy vapours bound. 

fwwws hide his ſhoulders; from beneath his chin 

Id founts ot rolling ſtreams their race begin: 

4 beard of ice on his large breaſt depends: 

ere, pois'd upon his wings, the god deſcends : 

Then, reſted thus, he from the towering height 

Pung'd downward, with precipitated flight: 

lizhts on the ſeas, and ſkims along the flood: 

k rater-foul, who ſeek their fiſhy food, 

lk, and yet leſs, to diſtant proſpect ſhow, 

I turns they dance aloft, and dive below: 

like theſe, the ſteerage of his wings he plies, 

Ard near the ſurface of the water flies; 

Til, having paſs'd the ſeas, and croſsd the ſands, 

fle clos'd his wings, and ſtoop'd on Libyan lands: 

Where ſhepherds once were hous'd in homely 

y [heads. 

Now towers within the clouds advance their 

Arriving there, he found the Trojan prince 

New ramparts raiſing for the town's defence: 

A purple ſcarf, with gold embroider'd o'er 


Deen Dido's gift), about his waſte he wore ; 


alword with glittering gems diverſify'd. 

for ornament, not 2 idly by his ſide. 

Then thus, with winged words, the god began 

(keluming his own thape) : Degenerate man, 

Thou woman's property, what mak'ſt thou here, 

Theſe foreign walls and Tyrian towers to rear? 

forgetful of thy own? All-powerful Jove, 

Who [ways the world below, and heaven above, 

Has lent me down, with this ſevere command : 

What means thy lingering in the Libyan land ! 

If glory cannot move a mind ſo mean, 

Nor future praiſe, from flitting pleaſure wean, 

Regard the fortudes of thy riſing heir; 

The promis'd crown let young Aſcanius wear; 

10 whom th* Auſonian iceptre and the ſtate 

Vi Rome's imperial name is own'd by fate. 

% ſpoke the ged; and ſpeaking took his flight, 

loly'd in clouds; and vaniſh'd out of ſight. 
The pious prince was ſeiz'd with ſudden fear ; 

Mute was his tongue, and upright ſtood his hair; 

Revolving in his wind the ſtern command, 

He longs to fly, and lothes the charming land, 


Vhat courle, alas! remains, to ſteer between 


What thoulg he ſay, or how ſhould he begin, | 
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This way, and that, he turns his anzious mind, 
And all expedients tries and none can find : 
Fix'd on the deed, but doubtful cf the means; 
Aſter long thought to this advice he leans; | 
Three chiefs he calls, commands them to repair 
The fleet, and ſhip their men with filent care : 
Some plauſible pretence he bids them find, 
To colour what in ſecret he deſign'd. 1 
Himſelf, mean time, the ſofteſt hours would chooſe, 
Before the love- ſick lady heard the news; ? 
And move her tender mind, by flow degrees, 
To ſuffer what the ſovereign power decrees: 7 
Jove will inſpire him, when, and what to ſay. 
They hear with pleaſure, and with haſte obey. 
But ſoon the queen perceives the thin diſguiſe : 
(What arts can blind a jealous woman's eyes?) 
She was the firſt to find the ſecret fraud, ' 
Before the fatal news was blaz'd abroad: 
Love the firſt motions of the lover hears, 
Quick to preſage, and ev'n in ſafety fears. 


The ſhips repair'd ; the Trojans thick reſort, 
And purpoſe to forſake the Tyrian court. 

Frantic with fear, impatient of the wound, 

And impotent of mind, ſhe roves the city round: 
Leſs wild the Bacchanalian dames apjear, 


Nor impious fame was wanting, to report 5 


] When, from afar, their nightly god they hear, 


And howl about the hills, and ſhake the wrea- 
thy ſpear. 

At length ſhe finds the dear perfidious man, 

Prevents his torm'd excuſe, and thus began: 

Baſe and ungrateful, could you hope to fl, 

And undiſcover'd 'icape a lover's eye? hs 

Nor could my kindneſs your compaſhon move, 

Nor plighted vows, nor dearer bands ot love? 

Or is the death of a deſpairing queen 

Not worth preventing, though too well foreſeen, 

Ev'n when the wintery winds command your 
ſtay, I 

You dare the tempeſt, and defy the ſea. 

Falſe as you are, ſuppole you were not 

To lands unknown, an« foreign eoaſts to ſound ; ' 

Were Troy reſtor'd, and Priam's happy reign, * 

Now durſt you tempt, for 'Livy, Us +. grey ain 

See whom you fly; am I the toe you fun? 

Now, by thoſe holy vows ſo late begun, 

By this right hand (ſince 1 have nothing more 

To challenge, but the faith you gave before), 

I beg you by theſe tears too truly ſhed, 

By the new pleaſures of our nuptial bed; 

If ever Dido, when you moſt were kind, 

Were pleaſing in your eyes, or touch'd your mind; 

By theſe my prayers, if prayers may yet have place; 

Pity the fortunes ot a falling race. * 

For you I have provok'd a tyrant's hate; 

Incens'd the Libyan and the Tyrian ſtate; 

For you alone I ſuffer in my tame; - 

Berett of honour, and expos'd to ſhame 4 

Whom have I now to truſt? (ungrateful gueſt ! 

That only name remains of all the reſt!)  * 

What have I lett, or whither can I fly; 

Muſt I attend Pygmalion's cruelty ? | 

Or till Hiarbas thall in triumph lead " 

A queen, that proudly ſcorn'd his proffer'd bed? 

Had you deferr'd, at leaſt, your haſty flight, 4 

And left behind tome pledge of our delight, | 


| Some babe to bleſs the mother's mournful ſight ; 


—— —— — — 


While vital breath inſpires this mortal frame. 


& 
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Some young ness to ſupply your place; 
Whoſe features might expreſs his father's face; 
I ſhould not then complain, to live bereft 
Of all my huſband, or be wholly left 

Here paus'd the queen; unmov'd he holds his 


eyes, 
By Jove's command; nor ſuffer'd love to riſe, 
Though heaving in his heart; and thus at 
£ length replies 8 f 
Fair queen, you never can enough repeat, 
Your boundleſs favours, or I own my debt; 
Nor can my mind forget Eliza's name, 


This only let me ſpeak in my defence; 

I never hop'd a ſecret flight from hence: 
Much leſs pretended to the lawful claim 

Of ſacred nuptials, or a huſband's name. 

For if indulgent heaven would leave me free, 
And not ſubmit my lite to fate's decree, 

My choice would lead me to the Trojan ſhore, 
Thoſe relics to review, their duſt adore ; 

nd Priam's ruin'd palace to reſtore, 

ut now the Delphian oracle commands, 
And fate invites me to the Latian lands. 
That is the promis'd place to which I ſteer, 
And all my vows are terminated there. 

H you, a Tyrian, and a ſtranger born, | 
With walls and towers a Libyan town adorn ; 
Why may not we, like you a foreign race, 
Like you ſeek ſhelter in a foreign place? 

As often as the night obſcures the ſkies 

With humid ſhades, or twink ling ſtars ariſe, 
Anchiſes* angry ghoſt in dreams appears, 


— 


And young Aſcanius juſtly may complain, 
Of his defrauded fate, and deſtin'd reign. 
Ev*n now the herald of the gods appear'd, 
Waking I ſaw him, and his meſſage heard. 
From Jove he came commiſſion'd, heavenly bright 
With radiant beams, and manifeſt to fight. 
The ſender and the ſent, I both atteſt, 
"Theſe walls he enter'd, and thoſe words expreſs'd : 
Fair queen, oppoſe not what the gods com 
mand ; . 

Forc'd by my fate, I leave your happy land. 

Thus while he ſpoke, already ſhe began, 
With ſparkling eyes, to view the guilty man : 
From head to foot ſuryey'd his perſon o'er, 
Nor longer theſe outrageous threats forbore : 
Falſe as thou art, and more than falſe, forſworn ; 
Not ſprung from noble blood, nor goddeſs-born, 
But hewn from harden'd entrails of a rock; 
And rough Hyrcanian tigers gave thee ſuck, 
Why ſhould 1 fawn? what have I worſe to fear ? 
Did he once look, or lent a liſtening ear; 
Sigh'd when I ſobb'd, or ſhed one kindly tear? 
All ſymptoms of a baſe ungrateful mind, 
So foul, that which is worle, tis hard to find. 
Of man's injuſtice, why ſhould I complain? 
The gods, and Jove himſelf, behold in vain 
Triumphant treaſon, yet no thunder flies: } 


Nor Juno views my wrongs with equal eyes; 

Faithleſs is earth, and faithleſs are the ſkies ! 
uſtice is fled, and truth is now no more ; 
ſav'd the ſhipwreck'd exile on my ſhore : 

With needful food his hungry Trojans fed : 


Fool that I was {tis little to repent 

The reſt, I ſtor'd and rigg'd his ruin'd flest, 
I rave, I rave! A gods command he pleads ! 
And makes heaven acceſſary to his deeds, . 

Now Lycian lots, and now the Delian 

Now Hermes is employ'd from Jove's abode, 
To warn him hence; as if the peaceful ſtate 
Ot heavenly powers were touch'd with hum The 
But go; thy flight no longer I detain; fuel 'T 
Go ſeek thy promis'd kingdom through the main; And 


Yet, if the heavens will hear my pious vow, Haft 
The faithleſs waves, not half fo falſe as thou, Tell 
Or ſecret ſands, ſhall ſepulchres afford Nor 
To thy proud veſſels and their perjur'd lord, Nor 
Then ſhalt thou call on injur'd Dido's name: Nor 
Dido ſhal{ come, in a black ſulphury flame; Why 
When death has once diflolv'd her mortal Whe 
frame: 6 Can 

Shall ſmile to ſee the traitor vainly weep; NI 
Her angry ghoſt, ariſing trom the deep, Wai 
Shall haunt thee waking, and diſturb thy ſleep, The 
At leaſt my ſhade thy puniſhment ſhall know; Let | 
And fame thall ipread the pleaſing news below. Ah 
Abruptly here ſhe ſtops : then turns away Ape 
Her loathing eyes, and thans the fight of day, Till 
Amaz'd he ttoud, revolving in his mind Accu 
What ſpeech to frame, and what excuſe to find, Ifyo 
Her tearful maids their fainting miſtreſs led; My « 
And ſottly laid her on her ivory bed. This 
But good Aneas, though he much defir'd And 
To give that pity, which her grief requir'd, But 


{} Though much he mourn'd and labour'd with his Agai 
IReiſolv'd at length, obeys the will of Joye; [low WH His þ 
Chides my delay, and fills my ſoul with fears; | 


Reviews his forces; they with early care Fate, 
1 Unmoor their veſſels, and for fea prepare. As 
The fleet is ſoon afloat, in all its pride; Juſtl 
And well-caulk'd gallies in the harbour ride. This 


Then oaks for oars they fell'd ; or, as they tool WY His 
Of its green arms deſpoil'd the growing wood, With 


Studious of flight : the beach is cover'd o'er The | 
With Trojen bands that blacken all the ſhore: Vnmi 
On every ſide are ſeen, deſcending down, Or, fl 
Thick ſwarms of ſoldiers loaden from the toni, Far a 
Thus, in battalia, march embodied ants, - So de 
Fearful of winter, and of future wants, No le 
T* invade the corn, and to their cells convey Thicl 
The plunder'd forage of their yellow prey. And | 
The fable troops, along the narrow tracks, vighs, 
Scarce bear the weighty burden on their backs: WWF But t 
Some ſet their ſhoulders on the ponderous grain; Th 
Some guard the ſpoil; ſome laſh the lagging Begin 

train; And | 


All ply their ſeveral taſks, and equal toil ſuſtain. 
What pangs the tender breaſt of Dido tore, 
When, from the tower, ſhe faw the cover'd ſbort 
And heard the ſhouts of ſailors from afar, 
Mix'd with the murmurs of the watery war 


I took the traitor to wy throne aud ded 


All-powerful love, what changes canſt thou © This 
In human hearts, ſubjected to thy laws! From 
Once more her haughty ſoul the tyrant bends; WW Amar 
To prayers and mean ſubmiſſions ſhe deſcends. I Sacred 
No female arts or aids ſhe left untry'd, That } 
Nor counſels unexplor'd, before ſhe dy'd. With f 
Look, Anna, look ; the Trojans crowd to ſea: Ot, w 
They ſpread their canvas, and their anchors weighty Stran 
The ſhouting crew, their ſhips with garlandi bu She the 
| lavoke the ſea-· gods, and invite the wind. lavite 
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Gould J have thought this threat'ning blow ſo 
near, 

iy tender ſoul had been forewarn'd to bear. 

jut do not you my laſt requeſt deny, ; 

With yon perfidious man your inter eſt try; 

ud bring me news, if I muſt live or die. 1 

You are his favourite, you alone can find 

the dark receiles of his inmoſt mind : 

ſa all his truſty ſecrets you have part, 

ud know the ſoft-approaches to his heart. . 

hate then, and humbly ſeek my haughty foe ; 

Tell him, I did not with the Grecians go: 

Nor did my fleet againſt his friends employ, 

Nor ſwore the ruin of unhappy Troy; 

Not mow'd with hands profane his father's duſt; 

Why ſhould he then reje& a ſuit ſo juſt! 

Whom does he ſhun, and whither would he fly? . 

(an he this laſt, this only prayer deny? b 


* 


Lt him at leaſt his dangerous flight delay, q 
Wait better winds, and hope a calmg ſea. f 
From death alone ſhe ſeeks her laſt r 


The nuptials he diſclaims, 1 urge no more; 
Lt him purſue the promis'd Latian ſhore. 
Abort delay is all I aſk him now, 
A pauſe of grief, an interval from woe: 
Till my ſoft ſoul be temper'd to ſuſtain 
Accuſtom'd ſorrows, and inur'd to pain. 
Fyou-in pity grant this one requeſt, | 
My death ſhail glut the hatred of his breaſt, 
This mournful meſſage pious Anna bears, 
And ſeconds, with her own, her ſiſter's tears: 
ut all her arts are ſtill employ'd in vain; 
Again ſhe comes, and is refus'd again. {move ; 
His harden'd heart nor prayers nor threatenings 
Fate, and the god, had ſtopp'd his ears to love. 
As when the winds their airy quarrel try, 
Juſtling from every quarter of the ſky, 
This way and that, the mountain oak they bend, 
His boughs they ſhatter, and his branches rend ; 
With leaves and fallfig maſt they ſpread the 
The hollow valleys echo to the found; I ground, 
Unmev'd, the royal plant their fury mocks, 
Or, ſhaken, clings more cloſely to the rocks: 
Far as he ſhoots his towering head on high, 
Sodeep in earth his fix'd foundations lie : 
No leſs a ſtorm the Trojan hero bears; 
Thick meſſages aud loud complaints he hears, 1 
And bandy'd words ſtill beating on his ears. 
dighs, groans, and tears, proclaim his inward pains, 
But the firm purpoſe of his heart remains. 
The wretched queen, purſu'd by cruel fate, 
Begins at length the light of heaven to hate, 
And loaths to live : then dire portents ſhe ſees, 
Tohaſten en the death her ſoul decrees; 
Strange to relate : for when, before the ſhrine, 
She pours, in ſacrifice, the purple wine, | 
The purple wine is turn'd to putrid blood, 
And the white offer'd milk converts to mud. 


This dire preſage, to her alone reveal'd, 
From all, and ev'n her fiſter, ſhe conceal'd. 
A marble temple ſtood within the grove, ' 
Sacred to death, and to her murder'd love ; 
That honour'd chapel ſhe had hung around F 

ith ſnowy fleeces, and with garlands crown'd : 
Oft, when the viſited this lonely dome, 25 
Strange voices iſſued from her huſband's tomb: 
She thought ſhe heard him ſummon her away, 


hie ber to his grave, and chide her ſtay. 
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Hourly *tis heard, when, with a boding note, 


The ſolitary ſcreech-owl ſtrains her throat: 


And on a chimney's top, or turrer's height, | 


With ſongs obſcene, diſturbs the ſilenc? of the 
night. 

Beſides, old prophecies augment her ſears, 

And ſtern Æneus in her dreams appears 

Diſdainful as by day: ſhe ſeems alone 

To wander in her ſleep, through ways unknown, 

Guidleſs and dark: or, in a deſert br rh 

To ſeek her ſubjects, and to ſeek in vain. 

Like Penthens, when, diſtracted with his fear, 

He ſaw two ſuns, and double Thebes appear: 

Or mad Oreſtes, when his mother's ghoſt 

Full in his face infernal torches toſs d; 

And ſhook her ſnaky locks: he ſhuns the fi 

Flies o'er the ſtage, ſurpris'd with mortal fright; 

The furies guard the door, and intercept his 


flight. | 
Now, Enking underneath a load of grief, 


The time and means reſolv'd within her breaſt, 
She to her mournful fitter thus addrefs'd, 
(Diſſembling hope, her cloudy front the clears, 
And a falſe e in her eyes appears): 
Rejoice, ſhe ſaid, inſtructed from above, 

My lover I ſhall gain, or loſe my love. 

Nigh rifing Atlas, next the falling ſun, 

Long tracks of Æthiopian climates run: 

There a Maſſylian princeſs T have found, 
Honour'd for age, for magic arts renown'l ; 

Th' Heſperian temple was her truſted care; 
"T'was ſhe ſupply'd the wakeful dragon's fare. 
She poppy-ſeeds in honey taught to ſteep, 
Keclaim'd his rage, and ſooth d him into fleep. 
She watch'd the golden fruit ; her charms unbind 
The chains of love, or fix them on the mind. 

She ſtops the torrents, leaves the channel 

Repels the ſtars, and backward bears the ſky. 
The yawning earth rebellows to her call, 

Pale ghoſts aſcend, and mountain-aſhes fall. 
Witneſs, ye gods, and thou my better part, 

How lothe 1 am to try this impious art | 

Within the ſecret court with filent care, 

Erect a lofty pile, expos'd in air; 

Hang on the topmoſt part the Trojan veſt, 
Spoils, arms, and preſents of my faithleſs gueſt. 
Next, under theſe, the bridal bed be plac'd, 
Where I my ruin in his arms embrac'd: 

All relics of the wretch are doom'd to fire, 

For ſo the prieſteſs and her charms require. 

Thus far ſhe ſaid, and farther ſpeech forbears; 
A mortal paleneſs in her face appears : 

Yet the miſtruſtleſs Anza could not find 

The ſecret funeral in theſe rites deſign'd. 

Nor thought ſo dire a rage-poſſeſs'd her mind. 
Unknowing of a train conteal'd ſo well, 

She fear'd no worſe than when Sichzus fell: 
Therefore obeys. The fatal pile they rear 
Withm the ſecret court, expos'd in air. 

The cloven holms and pines are heap'd on high 
And garlands on the hollow ſpaces lie. 
Sad.cyprels, vervain, yew, compoſe the wreath, 
And every baleful green denoting death. 

The queen, determin'd to the fatal deed, 

The ſpoils and ſword he left, in order ſpread : 3 


And the man's image on the nuptial bed. 


— — — — 
— — — 
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And now, (the ſacred altars ptac'd around) 
The prieſteſs enters, with her hair unbound, 
And thrice invokes the pow'rs below the 


ground. 5 
Night, Erebus, and Chaos, ſhe proclaims, 
And threetold Hecate, with her hundred names, 
And three Dianas: next ihe ſpriukles round, 
With feign'd Avernian drops, the hallow'd 


ground : 
Culls hoary fimples, found by Phœbe's light, 
With brazen ſickles reap'd at noon of night. 
Thea mixes baleful juices in the bowl, 
And cuts the forchead of a new-born foal ; 
Robbing the mother's love. The deſtin'd queen 
Obſerves, affiiting at the rites obſcene : 
A leaven'd cake, in her devoted hands 


he holds, and next the higheſt altar ſtands: 


One tender foot was ſhod, her other bare, 
Girt was her gather'd gown, and looſe her hair. 
Thus dreis'd, ſhe ſummon'd, with her dying 
breath, 
The heav'ns and planets, conſcious of her death; 
And every power, if any rules above, 
Who minds, or who revenges, injur'd love. 
*T was dead of night, when weary bodies cloſe 
Their eyes in balmy fleep and ſoft repoſe : 
The winds no longer whiſper through the woods, 
Nor murmuring tides diſturb the gentle floods. 
The ſtars in filent order mov'd around, 
And peice, with downy wings, was brooding on 
the ground. 1 
The flocks and herds, and party colour'd fowl, 


Which haunt the woods, or ſwim the weedy pool, 


Stretch'd on the quiet earth ſecurely lay, 
Forgetting the paſt labours of the day. 


All elſe of nature's common gift partake; 


Unhappy Dido was alone awake. 


Nor ſſeep, nor eaſe, the furious queen can find; 


Sleep fled her eyes, as quiet fled her mind. 
Deſpair, and rage, and love, divide her heart: 
Deſpair and rage had ſome, but love the greater 


art. 

Then thus ſhe ſaid within her ſecret mind: 
What ſhall I do ; what ſuccour can I find? 
Become a ſuppliant to Hiarba's pride, 

And take my turn, to court and be deny'd ! 

Shall I with this ungrateful Trojan go, 

Forſake an empire, and attend a foe ? 

Himſelf I refug'd, and his train reliev'd ; 

*T is true: but am I ſure to be receiv'd ? 

Can gratitude in Trojan ſouls bave place ? 

Laomedon till lives in all his zace ! 

Then, ſhall I ſeek alone the churliſh crew, 

And with my fleet their flying ſails purſue ? 

What force have I but thoſe, whom ſcarce before 

I drew reluctant from their native ſhore ? 

Will they again embark at my deſire, 

Oace more ſuſtain the ſeas, and quit their ſecond 
Tyre? 

Rather with ſteel thy guilt y breaſt invade, 

And take the fortune thou thyſelf haſt made, 

Your pity, filter, firſt ſeduc'd my mind; 

Or ſeconded too well what I defign'd. 

Theſe dear-bought pleaſures had I never known, 

Had 1 continued free, and ſtill my own; 

Avoiding love, 1 had not found deſpair : 


" 


- >». 


with favage beaſts, the common air; 
1 — „ 4 


Like them, a lonely life I might have 

Not mourn'd the living, nor diſturb'd the dead. 
Theſe thoughts ſhe brooded in her anxious 4 
On board, the Trojan found more eaſy reſt. 
Reſolv'd'to ſail, in fleep he paſs'd the night, 
And order'd all things for his early flight. 

To whom, once more, the winged god appears: 
His former youthful mien and ſhape he wears, 
And, with this new alarm, invades his ears: \ 
Sleep'ſt- thou, O goddeſs-born ! and canſt thou 


drown 


; Thy needful cares, ſo near a hoſtile town, 


Beſet with foes? nor hear'ſt the weſtern 

Invite thy paſſage, and inſpire thy ſails? 

She harbours in her heart a furious hate ; 

And thou ſhalt find the dire effects too late; 

Fix'd on revenge, and obſtinate to die; 

Haſte ſwiftly hence, while thou haſt power to fly, 

The ſea, with ſhips, will ſoon be cover'd o'er, 

And blazing firebrands kindle all the ſhore, 

Prevent her rage, while night obſcures the ſkies; 

And ſail before the purple morn ariſe. 

Who knows what hazards thy delay may bring 

Woman's a various, and a changeful thing. 

Thus Hermes in the dream ; then took his flight, 

Aloft in air unſeen, and mix'd with night, 
Twice warn'd by the celeſtial meſſenger, 

The pious prince aroſe with haſty fear: 

Then rous'd his drowſy train without delay, 

Haſte to your banks; your crooked anchors 

weigh; 

And ſpread your flying ſails, and ſtand to ſea, 

A god commands; he ſtood before my fight; 

And urg'd us once again to ſpeedy flight. 

O ſacred power, what power ſoc'er thou art, 

To thy bleſs'd orders I reſign my heart: 

Lead thou the way; protect thy Trojan bands; 

And proſper the deſign thy will commands. 

He ſaid, and, drawing forth his flaming ſword, 

His thundering arm divides the many-twilted 

cord : 

An emulating zeal inſpires his train; 

They run, they ſnatch ; they ruſh into the main, 

With headleng haſte they leave the deſert ſhores, 

And bruſh the liquid ſeas with labouring oars. 
Aurora now had left her ſaffron bed, 

And beams of early light the heavens o'erſpread, 

When from a tower the queen, with waketul eyes, 

Saw day point upward from the roſy ſkies: 

She look'd to ſeaward, but the ſea was void, 

And ſcarce in ken the failing ſhips deſcry'd : 

Stung with deſpight, and furious with deſpair, 

She ſtruck her trembling breaſt, and tore her ha 

And ſhall th* ungrateful traitvr go, ſhe ſaid, 


My land forſaken, and my love betray'd? 


Shall we not arm, not ruſh from every ſtreet, 
To follow, ſink, and burn his perjur'd fleet? 
HaRe ; haul my gallics out; — a the ſoe: 
Bring flaming brands; ſet ſail, and ſwittly row. 
What have I ſaid? Where am I? Fury turns 


{| My brain, and my diſtemper'd boſom burns. 


Then, when I gave wy perſon and my throne, 
This hate, this rage, had been more timely ſhown 
See now the promis'd faith, the vaunted name, 
The pious man, who, ruſving through the flame, 
Preſerv'd bis gods, and to the Phrygian ſhoze 
The burden of his feeble father bore ; 


EN EI, 
floods . 
wi fearter'd limbs, or left expos'd in woods: 
peſtroy d his friends and ſon; and, from the 


fre, | 
Hive ſet the reeking boy before the fire. 
freats are doubtful, which on battle wait ; 
Ye where's the doubt to ſouls ſecure of fate | 
ly Tyrians, at their injut'd queen's command, 
lud toſs'd their fires amid the Trojan band: 
kt once extinguiſh's all the faithleſs name; 
And 1 myſelf, in vengeance of my ſhame, - 
tad fallen upon the pile to mend the funeral 
flame. ; 
Thou ſun, who view'ſt at once the world below, 
Thou Juno, guardian of the nuptial vow, 
Tin Hecate, hearken from thy dark abodes ; 
Ye furies, fiends, and violated gods, 
All powers invok d with Dido's dying breath, 
Attend her curſes, and avenge her death. 
Ho the Fates ordain, and Jove commands, 
Thi . — 2 wretch ſhould find the Latian 
lands, ' 
Nt let a race untam'd, and haughty foes, 
is peaceful entrance with dire arms oppoſe ; 
Opprefs'd with numbers in th* unequal field, 
lis wen diſcourag'd, and himſelf expell'd ; 
Lt him for ſuccour ſue from place to place, 
Torn from his ſubjects, and his ſon's embrace: 
Fir let him ſee his friends in battle ſlain, 
And their untimely fate lament in vain : ' 
And when, at length, the cruel war ſhall ceaſe, 
In hard conditions may he buy his peace. 
Nor let him then enjoy ſupreme command, 
But fall untimely by ſome hoſtile hand, 
And lie anbury'd on the barren ſand. 
Theſe ate my prayers, and this my dying will ; 
And you, my Tyrians, every curſe fulfil z 
Perpetual hate, and mortal wars proclaim 
Againſt the prince, the people, and the name. 
Theſe grateful offerings on my grave beſtow, 
Nor league, nor love, the hoſtile nations know : 
Now, and from hence in every future age, 
Whea rage excites your arms, and ſtrength ſup- 
' plies the rage, 
Riſe ſome avenger of our Libyan blood ; 
Mich fire and ſword, purſue the perjur'd brood : 
Qur arms, our ſeas, our ſhores oppos'd to theirs, 
And the ſame hate deſcend on all our heirs. 
This ſaid, within her anxious mind ſhe weighs 
The means of cutting ſhort her odious days. 
Then to Sichæusꝰ nurſe ſhe briefly ſaid 
(For when ſhe left her country her's was dead), 
Go, Barce, call my ſiſter; let her care 
The ſolemn rites of ſacrifice prepare : 
The ſheep, and all the atoning offerings bring, 
Hrinkling her body from the cryſtal ſpring 
Wich living drops: then let her come, and thou 
Vith ſacred fillets bind thy hoary brow. 
Thos will I pay my vows to Stygian Jove, 
Aud end the cares of my diſaſtrous love. 
Then caſt the Trojan image on the fire, 
And. as that burns, my paſſion ſhall expire. 
The nurſe moves onward, with officious care, 
Ard all the ſpecd her aged limbs can bear. 
but furious Dido, with dark thoughts involv'd, 


ook at the mighty miſchief ſhe reſolv d. 


— 
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With livid ſpots, diſtinguiſh'd was her face, 

Red were her rolling eyes, and diſcompos'd her 

pace: 4 
Ghaſtly ſhe gaz'd, with pain ſhe drew her breath, 
And nature ſhiver'd at approaching death. 
Then ſwiftly to the fatal place the paſs'd, 

And mounts the funeral pile, with furious baſte > 

Unſheaths the ſword the Trojan left behind 

(Not for. ſo dire an enterpriſe deſgu dx 2 

But when the view'd the garments looſely ſpread, 

Which once he wore, and ſaw'the conſcious bed, 

She paus'd, ma with a figb, the robes em- 
brac'd; * $941 vob 

Then on the couch her trembling body caſt, 

Repreſs'd the ready tears, and ſpoke her laſt : 

Dear pledges of my love, while heaven ſo pleas'd, 

Receive a ſoul, of mortal anguiſheas'd: © 

My fatal courſe is finiſh'd, and I go, 

A glorious name, — the ghoſts below. 

A lofty city by my hands is rais'd ; 

Pygmalion puniſh'd, and my lord appeas'd. 

What could my fortune have afforded more, 

Had the falſe Trojan never touch'd my ſhore? 

Then kiſs'd the couch; and mutt I die, ſhe faid, 

And unreveng'd ? 'tis doubly to be dead?! \ 

Yet ev'n this death with pleaſure I receive; 

On any terms, *tis better than to live. 

Theſe flames from far may the falſe Trojan view f 

Theſe boding omens his baſe flight purſue. 

She faid, and ſtruck; Deep enter'd in her fide 

The piercing ſteel, with reeking purple dy'd: 

Clogg'd in the wound, the cruel weapon ſtandsz 

The ſpouting blood came ſtreaming on her hands 

Her fad attendants ſaw the deadly ftroke, 

And, with loud cries, the ſounding palace ſhook.” 

Diſtracted from the fatal ſight they fled, 

And through the town, the diſmal rumour ſpread. 

Firſt from the frighted court the yell began, 

Redoubled thence from houſe to houſe it ran: 

The groans of men, with ſhrieks, laments, and 
cries 

Of mixing women, mount the vaulted ſkies. 

Not leſs the clamour, than if ancient Tyre, 

Or the new Carthage, ſet by toes on fire, 

The rolling ruin, with their lov'd abodes, 

Involv'd the blazing temples of their gods. 

Her ſiſter hears, and, furious with deſpair, 

She beats her breaſt, and rends her yellow hair: 

And, calling on Eliza's name aloud, lerowd. 

Runs breathleſs to the place, and breaks tha 

Was all that pomp of woe for this prepar'd,, 

Theſe fires, this funeral pile, theſe altars rear'd ? 

Was all this train of plots contriv'd, ſaid ſhe, 

All only to deceive. unhappy me ? | 

Which is the worſt ? Didſt thou in death pretend 

To ſcorn thy fiſter, or delude thy friend ? | 

Thy ſummon'd ſiſter, and thy friend, had come; 

One ſword had ſerv'd us both, one common tomh. 

Was I to raiſe the pile, the powers invoke, 

Not to be preſent at the fatal ſtroke ? 

At once thou haſt deſtroy'd thyſelf and me; 

Thy town, thy ſenate, and thy colony ! . 

Bring water, bathe the wound; while IT in dea 

Lay cloſe my lips to her's, and catch the flying 
breath. - 

This ſaid, ſhe mounts the pile with eager haſte, *\ 

And in ber arms the gaſping queen embrac'd ; © 


* 


| 
| 
N 
ö 
| 


Then night and horror ocean's face deform. 


Then to his fearleſs chief, Not heaven, ſaid 4 


e |  DRYDEN'S 
Her temples. chaff'd, and her own garments 
To ftaunch the ſtreaming blood, and cleanſe the 
Thrice Dido try d to raiſe her drooping bead, 
And fainting: thrice, fell grov'liog on the bed. 
Thrice op'd. her heavy eyes, and. ſaw the 


li 7 7 
But, having found it, ficken d at che fight, 


And eloyd her lids at laſt in endliſs night. 
Then Juno, grieving that ſhe ſhould ſuſtain 
A death ſa liug ring, and ſo full of pain. 


Sent Iris down, to free her from the ſtriſe 
Qf lahouring nature, and difſelye her liſe. 


4 
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For, ſince ſhe dy'd, not doom d by heeven'sdecres 

Or her own crime, but human caſualty, | 

And rage of love, that plung'd her in deſpair 

The filters had not cut the topmoſt hair, 

Which Proſerpine and they can only know, | 

Nor made her ſacred; to the ſhades- below. 

Downward. the various goddeſs took her fl 

And dre a thouſend colours: from the light: 

Then ſtood above the dying lover's head, 

And faid, I thus devote thee to the dead. 

This offering to th' infernal gods I bear: 

Thus while ſhe ſpoke ſhe cut the fatal hair: 

The ſtruggling ſoul was loos'd, and life diſſal d 
in air. 
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"THE ARGUMENT. © 


FXneas, fetting ſail from Afric, is driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Sicily: where he is hoſpitably re, 
eeived by his friend Aceſtes, king of part of the iſland, and born of Trojan parentage. He applies 
himſelf to celebrate the memory of his father with divine honours: and accordingly inſtitutes fy. 

( reral games, and appoints. prizes far thoſe who ſhould conquer in them. While the ceremonies 
were performing, Juno ſends Iris to perſuade the Trojan women to burn the ſhips; Who, upon her 
inftigation, ſet. fire to them, which burnt four, and would have conſumed the reit, had not Jupiter, 


by a miraculous ſhower, extinguiſhet it. 
and à viſion of, his father, builds a city for 


Upon this, Aneas, by the advice of one of his generals 
e women, old men, and others, who were either un. 
nt for war, or weary of the voyage, and fails for Italy: Venus procures of Neptune a ſafe wy. 


age for him and all his men, excepting only his pilot Palinurus, who was unfortunately loſt. 


Me ax time the Trojan cuts his wat'ry way, 
Fix'd on his voyage through the curling ſea : 
Then, caſting back his eyes with dire amaze, 
Sees, on the Punic ſhore, the mounting blaze. 
The cauſe unknown; yet his preſaging mind 
e fate of Dido from the fire divin'd : | 
He knew the ſtormy ſouls of woman-kind, 
What ſecret ſprings their eager paſſions move, 
How capable of death for injur'd love. 
Dire auguries from hence the Trojans draw, 
Till neither fires nor ſhining ſhores they ſaw. 
Now ſeas and ſkies their proſpect only bound, 
An empty ſpace above, a floating field around. 
But ſoon the heavens with ſhadows were o'er- 
: ſpread ; 


Livid it look'd, the threatening of a ſtorm ; 


The pilot, Palinurus, cry'd aloud, 

What guſts of weather from that gathering cloud 
My thoughts preſage ? Ere yet the tempeſt roars 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ftretch your oars; 
Contract your ſwelling ſails, and Iuff to wind: 
The frighted crew perform the taſk afſign'd. 


Though Jove himſelf ſhould promiſe Italy, 

n ſtem the torrent of this raging ſea ! 

ark how the ſhifting winds from welt ariſe, 
And what collected night involves the ſkies ! 
Nor can our ſhaken veſſels live at ſea ; | 
Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way ; 


A ſwelling cloud hung hovering o'er their head : | 
| Down from the cliff he ran with eaget pace, 


Not far from hence; if I obſerve aright 
The ſouthing of the ſtars, and polar light, 
Sicilia lies ; whoſe hoſpitable ſhores 
In ſafety we may reach, with ſtruggling oars. 
ZEneas then reply'd: Too ſure 1 find, | 
We ſtrive in vain, againſt the ſeas and wind: 
Now ſhift your ſails: what place can pleaſe ms 
more 
Than what you promiſe, the Sicilian ſhore; 
Whoſe hallow'd earth Anchiſes? bones contains, 
And where a prince of Trojan lineage reigns! 
The cpurſe reſolv'd, before the weſtern wind 
They Tcud amain, and make the port afſign'd, 
Mean time, Aceſtes, from a lofty ſtand, 
Beheld the fleet deſcending on the land; 
And, not unmindful of his ancient race, | 


And held the hero in a ſtrict embrace. 

Of a rough Libyan bear the ſpoils he wore ; 
And either hand a pvinted javelin bore. 

His mother was a dame of Dardaa blood ; 

His fire Crinifius, a Sicilian flood ; | 

He welcomes his returning friends aſhore 
With plenteous country cates, and homely ſtore. 


away 
The flying ſtars, and light reſtor'd the day, 
Zneas.call'd the Trojan troops around, 
And thus beſpoke them from a riſing ground: 
Offspring of heaven, divine Dardaman race, 
The ſun revolving through th' ethereal ipace, 


*Tis fate diverts our courſe, and fate we muſt 
obey. | ; 


The ſhining circle of the year bas fill'd, 
| Since firſt this iſle my father's aſhes held: 


Now, when the following morn had chacl 


16d now, the rifing day renews the year 
(4 day tor ever ſad, for ever dear). 

Tis would I celebrate with annual games, 
with gifts on altars pil'd, and holy flames, 
Trough baniſh'd to Getulia's barren ſands, 
Gught on the Grecian ſeas, or holtile lands: 
Jt fince. this happy ſtorm our fleet has driven 
(Xot, as I deem, without the will of heaven) 
[poo theſe friendly ſhores and flowery plains, 
Which hide Anchiſes, and his bleſt remains, 

la us with joy perform his honours due, 


ul pray tor proſperous winds, our voyage to | 


Frey, that in towns, and temples of our own, 
The name of great Anchiſes may be known, 
uud yearly games way ſpread the gods renown, 
(ur ſports, Aceſtes, of the Trojan race, 
Vith royal gifts ordain d, is pleas'd to grace: 
Two ſteers: on every ſhip the king beitows; | 
His gods and ours ſhall ſhare your equal vows. 
Jeldes, if nine days hence, the roſy morn 
tall, with unc louded light, the ſkies adorn, 
That day with ſolemn ſports I mean to grace: 
Lebt gallies on the ſeas ſhall run a watery race. 
Some ſhall in ſwiftneſs for the goal contend, 
And others try the twanging bow to bend: 
The ſtrong, with iron gauntlets arm'd, ſhall and, 
Oppos'd in combat on the yellow ſand. 
let all be preſent at the games prepar'd, 
And joyful victors wait the juſt reward. 
But now aſſiſt the rites, with gariands crown'd ; 
He aid, and firſt bis brows with myrtle bound. 
Then Helymus, by his example led, 
And old Aceſtes, each adorn'd his head; 
Thus young Aſcanius, with a ſprightly grace, 
lis temples tied, and all the Trojan race. 

Aneas then advanc'd amidſt the train, 
3 thouſands follow'd through the flowery plain, 
To great Anchiſes* tomb: which, when he 

10 


und, 
Ne pour d to Bacchus on the hallow'd ground, 
Two bowls of ſparkling wine, of milk two more, 
And two from offer'd bulls of purple gore. 
With roſes then, the ſepulchre he ſtrow'd; 
And thus his father's ghoſt beſpoke aloud : 
Hail, O ye holy manes ! hail again 
Paternal aſhes, now review'd in vain ! 
The gods permitted not that you, with me 
Should reach the promis'd ſhores of Italy; 
Or Tyber's flood, what flood ſoe er it be. 
dearce had he finiſh'd, when, with ſpeckled pride, 
A ſerpent from the tomb began to glide ; 
ths hugy bulk on ſeven high volumes roll'd ; 
Rue was his breadth of back, but ſtreak d with 
ſcaly gold: | 
Thus, riding on his curls, he ſeem'd to paſs 
Arolling fire along, and ſinge the graſs. 
More various colours through his body run, 
Than Iris, when her bow imbibes the ſun: 
letwint the riſing altars, and arfund, 
The ſacred monſter ſhot along the ground; 
Witn barmlefs play amidſt the bowls he-paſs'd, 
Aud, with his lolling tongue, aſſay'd the taſte ; 
Thus ted with holy food, the wondrous gueſt 
Within the hollow tomb retir'd $0 reſt. 
e bious Prince, t1:rpris'd at what he view'd, 
tuncral honours with, more geal rene wd: 
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Doubtſul if this, the place's gemus were, 
Or guardian of his father's ſepulchre. A 
| Five ſheep, according to the rites, he flew, _.. 
As many ſwine, and ſteers of ſable hue; 
New generous wine he from the pour d, 
And calld his father's ghoſt; from hell reſtor d-. 
The glad attendants, in long order come, 

Offering their gifts at great Anchiſey tomb; 
Some add more oxen ; ſome divide the ſpoil; 
Some place the 
Some blow the fires, and offer d entrails broil. 


! 


' 


: 
1 
: 
N 


| 


In 


* 4 


rs on the y foil; 


Now came the day defir'd: the ſhies were 
bright, «. *#.03 
With roſy luftre of the-rifing light: 


| The bordering people, rous d by ſounding fam 


Of Trojan feaſts, and great Aceſtes' name, 

The crowded ſhore, with acclamations fill, 

Part to behold, and part to prove their kill. 

And firſt the gifts in public view they place, 
Green laurel wreaths, and palm (the victor 


grace); 
Within the circle, arms and tripods lie, 

of gold, and ſilver heap'd on high, 1 
And veſts embroider'd of the Tyrian dye. 


The trumpet's clangor then the feaſt proclaims, 
And all prepare for their appointed es. 
Four gallies firſt, with equal rowers [pony 

| Advancing, in the watery liſts appear. 

The ſpeedy dolphin, that outſtrips the wind, 

| Bore Mneſtheus, author of the Memmian kind # 


Gyas the vaſt chimera's bulk commands, 


Which rifing like a towering city ſtands : 


Three Trojans tug at every labouring oar; 

Three-banks in thrge degrees the ſailors bore, 

Beneath their ſturdy ſtrokes the billows roar ; 

Sergeſthus, who began the Sergian race, 

In the. great centaur took the leading place 

Cloanthus, on the ſea-green Scylla ſtood, 

From whom Cluentius draws his Trojan blood, 

Far in the ſea, againſt the foaming ſhore, 

There ſtands a rock ; the raging billows roar 

Above his head in ſtorms ; but, when tis clear, 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his foot appear. 

In peace below the gentle waters run; | 

The cormorants above lie baſking in the ſuns 

On this the hero fix'd an oak in tight, | 

The mark to guide the mariners aright. _ 

To bear with this, the ſeamen ſtretch their dars 

Then round the rock they ſteer, and ſeek 
former ſhores. 

The lots decide their place : above the reſt, 

Each leader ſhining in his Tyrian veſt: | 

The common crew, with wreaths of poplar 
boughs, 

Their temples crown, and ſhade their ſweaty 
brows. 

Beſmear'd with oil, their naked ſhoulders ſhine 2 

All take their ſeats, and wait the ſounding ſign. 

They gripe their oars, and every panting breaſt 

Is rais'd by turns with hope, by turns with fear, 
depreſs'd. 

The clangor of the trumpet gives the ſign ; 

At once they ſtart, advancing in line. 

With ſhouts, the ſailors rend the ſtarry ſkies; 

Laſh'd with their oars, the ſmoky biilows riſe ; 

TOE the briny main, and the vez'd ocean 
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Tra in zimb; wittvequal firokes they row: 


At once the bruſhing oars and brazen prow 


> 


Daſh up the ſandy waves, and ope the depths 
below. ni Tas 

Not fiery courſers, in a chariot race, 

Invade the field with half fo ſwift a pace. 

Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The founding laſh; and, ere the ſtroke teens, | 
w. to the wheels his-pliant body bends. 

e partial crowd-their-hopes and fears divide, 
And aid; with eager ſhouts, the favour'd fide. . 
Cries, murmurs, clamours, with a mixing ſound, 
From woods to woods, from hills to hills, rebound. 

Amidſt the loud applauſes of the ſhore, 
Gyas outſtripp'd the reſt, and ſprung: before; 
Cloanthus, better manu'd, purſu'd him faſt ; 

But his 0'ermaſted galley check'd his haſte. 

The centaur, and the dolphin bruſh the brine 

With equal oars, advancing in a line 

And now the mighty centaur ſeems to lead, 

And now the ſpeedy dolphin gets a-head: 

Nov? board to board the rival veſſels row; 

The wo lave the ſkies, and eccan groans 
a WW. | | 

They reach'd the mark : proud Gyas and his train 
In triumph rode the victors of the main: 

But ſteering round, he charg'd his pilot ſtand 
More cloſe to ſhore, and ſkim along the ſand. 
Let others bear to ſea. Menztes heard, 

But ſecret ſhelves too cautiouſly he fear'd : 
And, fearing, ſought the deep; «nd ſtill aloof 

be ſteer'd. | 
With louder cries the captain call'd again; 
Bear to the rocky ſhore, and ſhun the main. 
He ſpoke, and ſpeaking at his ſtern, he ſaw 
The bold Cloanthus near the ſhelvings draw : 
Betwixt the mark and him the Scylla ſtood, 
And, in a cloſer compaſs, plough'd the flood : 
He paſs'd the mark, and wheeling got before: 
Gyas blaſphem'd the gods, devoutly ſwore, [ 
Cry'd out for anger, and his hair he tore. . 
Mindleſs of others lives (io high was grown 
His rifing rage) and careleſs of his own, 
The trembling dotard to the deck he drew, 

And hoiſted up, and over board he threw : 

This done, he ſeiz'd the helm, his fellows cheer'd, 


Turn'd ſhort upon the ſhelves, and madly ſteer'd. 


Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 
Clogg'd with his clothes, and cumber'd with his 
years: 
Now dropping wet, he climbs the cliff with pain; 
The crowd, that ſaw him fail, and float again, 
Shout from the diſtant ſbore, and loudly laugh'd, 
To ſee his heaving breaſt diſgorge the briny 
--- draught 15 
The following centaur, and the dolphin's crew, 
Their vaniſh'd hopes of victory renew: 
While Gyas lags, they kindle in the race, 
To reach the mark: Sergeſthus takes the place: 
Mneſtheus purſues; and, while around they wind, 
Comes up, not half his galley's length behind. 
Then on the deck, amidſt his mates appear'd, 
And thus their drooping courages he cheer'd : 
My friends, and Hector's followers heretofore, 
Exert your vigour ; tug the labouring oar; 
Stretch to your ſtrokes, my ſtill- unconquer'd crew, 
Whom, from the flaming walls of Troy, I drew. 
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In this, our common intereſt, let me find 


Loet thoſe enjoy it whom the gods ordain. - 
' Redeem yourſelves and me from that diſgrace, 
At the full ſtretch; and ſhake the brazen prow. 


' The crew of Mneſtheus, with elated minds, 


Then ply their oars, and cut their liquid way 
In larger compaſs on the roomy ſea. 


At firſt ſhe flutters; but at length ſhe ſprings 


Her he purſues, and all his vigour ſtrains. 


Reſolv'd to hold their own, they mend their pace; 


That ſtrength of hand, that courage of the mi 
As when you ſtemm'd the ſtrong Malæan 
And o'er the Syrtes broken billows row'd. 

I ſeek not now the foremoſt palm to gain; 
Though yet but ah, that haughty wiſh is vain! 


But to be laſt, the lags of all the race, 
Now one and all, they tug amain ; they row 


The ſea beneath them ſinks: their labouring ſides 
Are ſwell'd, and ſweat runs guttering down is 


Chance aids their daring with unhop'd ſucceſs; 
Sergeſthus, eager with his beak, to preſs 
Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, 
Shuts the unwieldy centaur in the lock. 

The veflel ſtruck; and, with the dreadful ſhock, 
Her oars ſhe ſhiver'd, and her head ſhe broke. 
The trembling rowers, from their banks ariſe, 
And, anxious tor themſelves, renounce the prize. 
With iron poles they heave her off the ſhores; 
And gather, from the ſea, their floating oars. 


Urge their ſucceſs, and call the willing winds; 


As when the dove her rocky hold forſakes, 
Rous'd in a fright, her ſounding wings ſhe ſhakes, 
The cavern rings with clattering ; out ſhe flies, 
And leaves her callow care, and cleaves the ſkies; 


To ſmoother flight, and ſhoots upon her wings; 

So Mneſtheus in the dolphin cuts the ſea, 

And, flying with a force, that force aſſiſts his 
way. 

Sergeſthus in the centaur ſoon he paſs'd, 

Wedg'd in the rocky ſhoals, and ſticking faſt. 

In vain the victor he with cries implores, 

And practiſes to row with ſhatter'd oars. 

Then Mneſtheus bears with Gyas, and out. fliese 

The ſhip, without a pilot yields the prize. 

Unvanquiſh'd Scylla now alone remains; 


Shouts from the favouring multitude ariſe, 

:pplauding echo to the ſhouts replies; 

Shouts, wiſhes, and applauſe, run rattling 
through the ſkies. * 

Theſe clamours with diſdain the Scylla heard, 

Much grudg'd the praiſe, but more the robb'd 
reward: df 


All obſtinate to die, or gain the race. 

Rais'd with ſuccels, the dolphin ſwiftly ran 
(For they can conquer who believe they can): 
Both urge their oars, and fortune both ſupplies, 
And both perhaps had ſhar'd an equal! prize: 
When ta the ſeas Cloauthus holds his hands, 
And ſuccour from the watery powers demands: 
Gods of the liquid realms, on which I row, 


If, giv'n by you, the Jaurel bind my brow, < pleas' 
Aſſiſt to make me guilty of my vow, = 
A ſnow-white bull ſhall on your ſhore be Ylain,  auteo 
His offer'd entrails caſt into the main: N 
And ruddy wine” from golden goblets thrown, St 

| Your graceful gift and my return ſhall own. vo 


* 
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Whoſe ſides were ſliaded with furrounding 


che choir of nyraphs, and Phorcus from below, 
ith virgin Panopea, heard his vow ; 

jr) old Portunos, with his breadth of hand, 

Wd on; and ſped the galley to the land. 

bulk as a ſhaft, on winged wind, ſhe flies; 

4rd, darting to the port, obtains the prize. 

lle herald ſummons all, and then proclaims 
dunthus, conque ror of the naval games. 

lie prince with laurel crowns the victor's head, 
4d three fat ſteers are to his veſſel led; 

The ſhip's reward : with generous wine belide, 
uud ſums of ſilver, which the creiv divide. 

Tie leaders are diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 

nie victor honour'd with a nobler veſt : 

Where gold and purple ftrive in equal rows, 

ud needle-work its happy coſt beſtows, 

ſiete, Ganymede is wrought with living art, 
(ing through Ida's groves the trembling hart; 
Wreathleſs he 1teems, yet cager to purſue : 

When from aloft deſcends, in open view, 

The bird of Jove ; and, ſouſing on his prey, 

With crooked talons bears the boy away. 

h run, with lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 

I guards behold him ſoaring through the ie 


4nd dogs purſue his flight, with imitated cries. 
Mneitheus the ſecond victor was declar'd ; 
lud ſummon'd there, the ſecond prize he ſhar'd : 
Acoat of mail, which brave Demoleus bore, 
More brave ZEneas from his ſhoulders tore, { 
I fingle combat on the Trojan ſhore. 
Tis was ordain'd for Mneſtheus to poſſeſs 
I war for his defence; for ornament in peace: 
lich was the gift, and glorious to behold ; 
But yet, ſo ponderous with its plates of gold, 
That carce two ſervants could the weight ſuſ- 
tain, 
Yet, loaded thus, Demoleus o'er the plain 
Purlued, and lightly ſeiz'd the Trojan train. 
The third ſucceeding to the laſt reward, 
Tvo goodly bowls of maſſy ſilver ſhar'd ; 
With figures prominent, and richly wrought, 
And two braſs cauldrons from Dodona brought. 
Thus, all rewarded by the hero's hands, 
Tarir conquering temples bound with purple 
bands. 
Ard now Sergeſthus, clearing from the rock, 
Itought back his galley ſhatter'd with the ſhock. 
Forlorn ſhe look'd without an aiding oar, 
nd, hooted by the vulgar, made to ſhore. 
As when a ſnake, ſurpris'd upon the road, 
6 cruſh'd athwart her body by the load 
t heavy wheels; or with a mortal wound 
Wer belly bruis'd, and trodden to the ground, 
iu van, with looten'd curls, ſhe crawls along, 
et fierce above, ſhe brandithes her tongue: 
lates with her eyes, and briſtles with her ſcales, 
put, poveling in the duft, her parts unfound ſhe 
trails ! 
0 flowly to the port the Centaur tends, 
ut what ſhe wants in oars with fails amends : 
Let, for his galley ſav'd, the grateful prince 
" pleas'd th unhappy chief to recompenſe. 
vice; the Cretan flave, rewards his care, 
beauteous herfelf, with lovely twins, as fair. 
tom theuce his way the Trojan hero bent, 
do the reighbouring plain, with mountains 
pent, . 
You. XII. 


By juſt degrees, o'erlook'd the ground 


wood: | | 
Full in the midſt of this fair valley ſtood 
A native theatre, which fiſtng flow; 


High on a ſylvan throne the leader ſate, 

A numerous train attend in ſolemn ſtate; 

Here thoſe, that in the rapid courſe delight, 

De ſire of honour and the prize invite: 

The rival runners without ordets ſtand; 

The Trojans, mix'd with the Sicilian band, 
Firſt Niſus with Euryalus appears, ad fs" 


Euryalus à boy of blooming years; 


Niſus, for friendſhip to the youth renown'd. 
Diores next, of Priam's royal race, 


Then two S:cilian youths, tlie names of theſe 
Swift Helymus, and lovely Panopes, 

Both jolly huntſmen, both in foreſt bred, * 
And owning old Aceſtès for their head. 
With ſeveral others of ignubler name, 

Whom time has not deliver'd c'er to fame. 


In words, which general approbation gain'd : 
One common largeſs is for all deſign'd; | 

The vanquiſh'd and the victor ſhall be join'd. + 
Two darts of poliſh'd ſteel and Gnoſian wood, - 
A filver-ſtudded ax alike beftow'd. | 


hs 


Adorn'd with trappings: and the next in fame, 


The quiver of an Amazonian dame, 
With feather'd Thracian arrows well ſupply'd ; 

A golden belt ſhall girt his manly fide; 

Which with a ſparkling diamond ſhall be ty'd : 9. 


The third this Grecian helmet ſhall content, 
He ſaid : to their appointed baſe they went: 
With beating hearts th* expected fign receive, 
Aud, ſtarting all at once, the barrier leave. 


And ſeiz'd the diſtant goal with greedy view. 


Nor ſtorms, nor thunder, equal half his haſte. 
Came Salius, and Euryalus behind; 


Step after ſtep, and almoſt fide by fide : be 

His ſhoalders preſſing, and in longer ſpace '- 

Had won, or left at leaſt a dubious race. 
Now fpent; the goal they almoſt reach 

laſt ; Kro ff 

When eager Niſus, hapleſs iti his taſte, 

Slipp'd firſt; and, flipping fell upon the plain, 

Soak'd with the blood of oxen newly lain 


| His heels flew up; and on the graffy floor, 
Ile fell, beſmear'd with filth and holy gore. 
Not, mindleſs then, Euryalus, of thee; 


, | Nor of the ſacred bonds of amity, 


He ſtrove th immediate rival's hope ts croſty 
And-caught the foot of Salius as he roſe : 
So Salius lay extended on the plain ; 


Furyalus ſprings out, 1288 to gain, 


* ot 


With ſprightly grace, and equal beauty crown'd { 


Then Helymus, whom young Diotes ply's, 2 


g N F 
below. 


Then Salius, join'd with Patron, took their place: 
But Patron in Arcadia had his birth, 
And Salius his from Acatnanian earth. 
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* 


To theſe the hero thus his thoughts explain'd ? 


* 
Ve 


The foremoſt three have olive wreaths decreed 7 
The firlt of theſe obtains a ſtately ſteed — 


CY 
* 
— 


Spread out, as on the winged winds, they flew, 


: 


Shot from the crowd; ſwift Niſus all o'er-paſs'd 5 - 


The next, but though the next yet far disjoin'd, - 
2 3:00 


. 


The carelefs victor had not mark'd his way:; 
But, treading where the tteacherous puddle lay; - 


459 
And leaves the crowd: applauding peals attend 
The victor to the goal, who vanquiſh'd by his 
friend.” „ po +, (3:47: 81 
Next Helymus, and then Diores came, 
By two misfortunes made the third in fame. 
But Salius enters; and, exclaiming loud 
For juſtice, deafens and diſturbs the crowd ; 
Urges his cauſe may in the court be heard; 
And pleads, the prize is wrongfully conferr d. 
But favour for Euryalus appears ; 
His blooming beauty, with his tender years, 
Had brib'd the judges for the promis'd prize ; 
Beſides, Diores fills the court with cries ; 
Who vainly reaches at the laſt reward, 
If the Grit palm on Salius be conſert'd. 
Then thus the prince : Let no diſputes ariſe : 
Where fortune plac'd it, I award the prize: 
But fortune's errors give me leave to mend, 
At leaſt to pity my deſerving friend. 
He ſaid: and, from among the ſpoils, he draws 
(Ponderous with ſhaggy mane and golden paws) 
A lion's hide, to Salius this he gives; 
Niſus with envy ſees the gift, and grieves. 
If ſuch rewards to vanquiſh'd men are due, 
He ſaid, and falling is to riſe by you, 
What prize may Niſus from your bounty claim, 
Who merited the firſt rewards and fame? 
In falling, both an equal fortune try'd ; 
Would fortune for my fall ſo well provide! 
With this he pointed to his face, and ſhowd 
His hands, and all his habit ſmear'd with b 
Th' indulgent father of the people ſmil'd, 
And caus'd to be produc'd an ample ſhield 
Of wondrous art by Didymaon wrought, _ . 
Long fince from Neptune's bars in triumph 
Bru. brought. L 
This giv'n to Niſus, he divides the reſt; 
* equal juſtice, in his gifts expreſs'd. 
The race thus ended, and rewards beſtow'd, 
Once more the prince beſpeaks the attentive 
crowd. 
Ir there be here, whoſe daunt leſs courage dare 
In gauntlet fight, with limbs and body bare, 
His oppoſite ſuſtain in open view, 
Stand forth the champion, and the games renew. 
Two prizes I propoſe, and thus divide; 
A bull with gilded horns, and fillets ty'd, 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief; 
A ſword and helm ſhall cheer the loſer's grief. 
"Then haughty Dares in the liſts appears; 
Stalking he ſtrides, his head erected bears: 
His nervous arms the weighty gauntlet wield, 
And loud applauſes echo through the field. 
Dares alone in combat us'd to ſtand, - 
The match of mighty Paris hand to hand; 
The ſame at Hector's funerals undertook 
Gigantic Butes, of th' Amician ſtock ; 
And, by the ſtroke of his reſiſtleſs hand, 
Stretch'd the vaſt bulk, upon the yellow ſand. 
Such Dares was; and ſuch he ſtrode along, 
And drew the wonder of the gazing throng. 
His brawny back, an ample breaſt he ſhows ? 
His lifted arms around his head he throws ; 
And deals in whiſtling air his empty blows. 
His „ ſought; but through the trembling 
and, 
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Preſuming of his force, with ſparkling eyes 
Already he devours the promis'd prize. 

He claims the bull with awleſs inſolence; 
And, having ſeiz'd his horns, accofts the prince; 
If none my matchleſs valour dares oppoſe, 
How long ſhall Dares wait his daſtard foes? 
Permit me, chief, permit without delay, 
To lead this uncontended gift away, 


The crowd aflents; and, with redoubled cries, 


For the proud challenger demands the prize, 
Aceſtes, fir'd with juſt diſdain, to ſee 
The palm uſurp'd without a victory, 
Reproach'd Entellus thus, who iate beſide, 
And heard, and ſaw unmov'd, the Trojan's pride: 
Once, but in vain, a champion of renown, 
So tamely can you bear the raviſh'd crown? 
A prize in triumph, borne before your light, 
And ſhun for fear the danger of the fight; 
Where is our Eryx now, the boaſted name, 
The god who taught your thundering arm the 
game ? 
Where now your baffled honour, where the ſpoil 
That 75 your houſe, and fame that fill'd our 
iſle ? 
Entellus, thus: My ſoul is ſtill the ſame; 
Unmov'd with fear, and mov'd with martial fame: 
But my chill blood is curdled in my veins, 


And ſcarce the ſhadow of a man remains, 


Oh, could I turn to that fair prime again, 
That prime, of which this boaſter is ſu vain! 
The brave who this decrepit age defies, 
Should feel my force, without the promis'd prize, 


| | He ſaid, and, riſing at the word, he threw 


Two ponderous gauntlets down, in open view; 
Gauntlets, which Eryx wont in fight to wield, 


And ſheath his hands within the liſted field. 


With fear and wonder ſeiz'd, the crowd behold 

| The * of death, with ſeven diſtinguiſt'd 
fol : | 

Of tough bull hides ; the ſpace within is ſpread 

With iron, or with loads of heavy lead. 

Dares himſelf was daunted at the fight, 

Renounc*'d his challenge, and refus'd to fight. 


I ͤAſtoniſh'd at ir» weight the hero ſtands, 


And pois'd the Pbnderous engines in his hands. 

What had your wonder, ſaid Entellus, been, 

Had you the gauntlets of Alcides ſeen, 

Or view'd the ſtern debate on this unhappy 
reen ! | 

Theſe which I bear, your brother Eryx bore, 

Still mark'd with batter'd brains and mingled 


ore. 
With — he long ſuſtain'd th' Herculean arm; 
And theſe I wielded while my blood was warm: 
This languiſh'd frame while better ſpirits fed, 
Ere age unſtrung my nerves, or time 0'erlnow'l 

my head. 

But, if the challenger theſe arms refuſe, 
And cannot wield their weight, or dare not uſe; 
If great Aneas and Aceſtes join 
In his requeſt, theſe gauntlets I reſign : 
Let us with equal arms perform the fight, 
And let him leave to fear, fince I reſign my right 
This ſaid, Entellus for the ſtrife prepares; 
Stript of his quilted coat, his body bares: 
Compos'd of mighty bones and.brawn he ſtand, 


Not one dares anſwer to the proud demand, | 


A gcodly towering object on the ſands, 
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Then juſt Enes equal arms ſupply d.  [ty'd; 

Which round their ſhoulders to their wrilts they 

Bath on the tiptoe ftand, at full extent; 

Theit arms aloft, their bodies inly bent; 2 

Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar; 

With claſhing gauntlets then provoke the war. 

one on his youth and pliant limbs relies; 

One on his finews and his giant ſize. 

The laſt is ſtiff with age, his motion ſlow, 

Ke heaves for breath: he ſtaggers to and fro; 

Ard clouds of iſſuing ſmoke his noſtrils loudly 
blow. | 

let, equal in ſucceſs, they ward, they ſtrike; 

Their ways are different, but their art alike. 

Fefore, behind, the blows are dealt; around 

Their hollow ſides the rattling thumps reſound: 

4 form of ſtrokes well-meant with fury flies, 

And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes: 

Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 

4 ſweeping ſtroke along the crackling jaws. 

Heavy with age, Entcllus ſtands his ground, 

Bet, with his warping body, wards the wound : 

Hs hand and watchful eye keep even pace; 

While Dares traverſes, and ſhitts his place ; 

And, like a captain, who beleaguers round 

dome ſtrong· built caſtle, on a riſing ground, 

Views all th' approaches with oblerving eyes, 

This, and that other part, in vain he tries; 

And more on induſtry than force relies. 

With hands on high, Entellus threats the ſoe; 

But Dares watch'd the motion from below, 

And ſlipt afide, and ſhunn'd the long-deicend- 
ing blow. 

Entellus waſtes his forces on the wind; 

And thus deluded of the ſtroke deſign'd, 

Headlong and heavy fell: his ample breaft, 

And weighty limbs his ancient mother preſs'd. 

do falls a hollow pine, that long had ſtood 

On Ida's height, or Erymanthus* wood, 

Torn from the roots: the differing nations riſe, 

And ſhouts, and mingled murmurs, rend the ſkies. 

Aceſtes runs, with eager baſte, to raiſe 

The fall'n companion of his youthful days: 

Dauntleſs he roſe, and to the fight return'd, 

With ſhame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with 
fury burn'd : 

Diſdain and conſcious virtue fir'd his breaſt, 

And, with redoubled force, his foe he preſs'd. 

He lays on load with either hand, amain, 

And headlong drives the Trojan o'er the plain, 

Nor ſtops, nor ſtays ; nor reſt nor breath allows, 

But ſtorms of ſtrokes deſcend about his brows ; 

A rattling tempeſt, and a hail of blows. 

But now the prince, who ſaw the wild increaſe 

Of wounds, commands the combatants to ceaſe: 

And bounds Entellus' wrath, and bids the 
peace. 

Firſt to the Trojan, ſpent with toil, he came, 

And ſooth'd his ſorrow tor the ſuffer'd ſhame. 


i : 


What fury ſeiz'd my friend? the gods, ſaid le, 


Jo him propitious, and averſe to thee, ; 

ave giv'n his arm ſuperior force to thine ; 

Tis madneſs to contend with ſtrength divine. 

The gauntlet fight thus ended, from the ſhore / 
His faithful friends unhappy Dares bor: 
His mouth and noſtrils pour'd a purple flood | 
and pounded teeth came ruſhing with his blood- 
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Faintly he ſtagger'd through the hiſſing throng ; 
And hung his head, and trail'd his legs along. 
The ſword and caſque are carry'd by Js train; 
But with his foe the palm and ox remain. 

The champion, then, before ZEneas came; 
Proud of his prize, but prouder of his fame: 
O goddeſs-born ! and you Dardanian hoſt, 
Mark with attention, and forgive my boaft: 
Learn what I was, by what remains; and know 
From what impending fate you ſav'd my foe. 
Sternly he ſpoke; and then confronts the bull ; 
And, on his ample forehead aiming full, 
The deadly ſtroke, deſcending, pierc'd the 


ſkull. | 
Down drops the beaſt; nor veeds the ſecond 
wound ; ound. 


But 'ſprawls in pangs of death, and ſpurns the 

Then thus. In Dares” ſtead I offer this; 

Eryx, accept a nobler ſacrifice : 

Take the laſt gift wy wither'd arms can yield; 

Thy gauntlets I refign, and here renounce the 
field 


This done, ZEneas orders, for the cloſe, 
The ſtrite of archers with contending bows. 
The mait, Sergeſthus' ſhatter'd galley bore, 
With his own hands he raiſes on the thore : 
A fluttering dove upon the top they tie, 
The living mark at which their arrows fly. 
The rival archers in a line advance; 
Their turn of ſhooting to receive from chance. 
A helmet holds their names. The lots are drawn 
On the firſt ſeroll was read Hippocoon : 
The people ſhout ; upon the next was found 
Young Mneſtheus, late with naval honours 

crown'd: | 
The third contain'd Eurytian's noble name, 
Thy brother, Pandarus, and next in fame : 
Whom Pallas urg'd the treaty to confound, . 
And ſend among the Greeks a feather'd wound. 
Aceites in the bottom laſt remain'd ; 
Whom not his age from youthful ſports reftrain'd. 
Soon all with vigour bend their truſty bows, 
And, from the quiver, cach his arrow choſe : 
Hippocoon's was the firſt : with forceful ſway 
It tiew, and, whizzing, cut the liquid way. 
Fix'd in the maſt the feather'd weapon ſtands ; 
The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands; 
And the tree trembled ; and the ſhouting cries 
Ot the pleas'd people rend the vaulted ſkies. 
Then Mnelthens to the head his arrow drove; 
With lifted eyes, and took his aim above ; | 
But made a glancing fhot, and miſs'd the dove. 
Yet mits'd ſo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faften'd, by the foot, the flitting bird. 
The captive thus releas'd, away the flies, 
And beats, with clapping wings, the yielding 
ſkies. | 

His bow already bent, Eurytian ſtood,” | 
And, having firſt invok'd his brother god. 4s 
His winged ſhaft with eager hafte he ſpe 
The fatal meflage reach'd her as ſhe fled : 
She leaves her life aloft :* the ſtrikes the ground, 
And renders back the weapon n the wound. 
Aceſtes, grudging at his lot, remains 
Without a prize to gratify bis pains. 
Yet ſhooting upward, ſends his ſhaft, to ſhow 


Au archer's art, and _ his twanging bow, 
Fry 
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The feather'd arrow 7 gave a dire portent: 
And latter augurs judge from this event. 
Chaf d by the ſpeed, it fir d; and, as it flew, 
A trail of following flames aſcending drew: 
Kindling they mount, and mark the ſhiny way 
Acroſs the ſkies, as falling meteors play, 
And vaniſh into wind, or in a blaze decay. 
The Trojans and Sicilians wildly ſtare; 
And, trembling, turn their wonder into prayer. 
The Dardan prince put on a ſmiling face, 
And ſtrain'd Aceſtes with a cloſe embrace: 
Then, honouring him with gifts above the reſt, 
Turn'd the bad omen, nor his fears confeſs'd. 
The gods, ſaid he, this miracle have wrought ; 
And order'd you the prize without the lot. 
Accept this goblet rough with figur'd gold, 
Which Thracian Ciſſeus gave my fire ot old: 
This pledge of ancient amity receive, 
Which to my ſecond fire I juſtly give. 
He ſaid, and, with the trumpet's cheerful ſound, 
Proclaim'd him victor, and with laurel crown'd. 
Nor good Eurytian envy'd him the prize; 
Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the ſkies. 
Who cut the line, with fecond gifts was grac'd ; 
The third was his, whole arrow pierc'd the malt. 
The chief, before the games were wholly dune, 
Call'd Periphantes, tutor to his ſon ; 
And whiſper'd thus: With ſpeed Aſcanius find, 
And if his childiſh troop be ready join'd, | 
Oo horſeback let him grace his grandſire's day; 
And lead his equals arm'd in juſt array. 
He ſaid, and, calling out, the cirque he clears : 
The crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears, 
And now the noble youths, of form divine, 
Advance before their fathers in a line : 
The riders grace the ſteeds; the ſteeds with 
glory ſhine. 
Thus marching on, in military pride, 
Shouts of applauſe reſound from ſide to ſide. 
Their caſques, adorn'd with laurel wreaths, they 
wear, 
Each brandiſhing aloft a cornel ſpear. 
Some at their backs their gilded quivers bore ; 
Their chains of burniſh'd gold hung down before : 
Three graceful troops they form'd upon the 
green; 
Three graceful leaders at their head were ſeen; 
Twelve follow'd every chief, and left a ſpace 
between. Ls \ 
The firſt xoung Priam led ; a lovely boy, 
Whoſe grandlire was th* unhappy king of Troy: 
His race, in after-time, was known to fame, 
New honours adding to the Latian name; 
And well the royal boy his Thracian ſteed be- 
came. 
White were the fetlocks of his feet before, 
And on his front a ſnowy tar he bore : 
Then beauteous Atis, with Iilus bred, 
Of equal. age, the ſecond ſquadron led. 
The laſt in order, but the firſt in place, 
Firſt in the lovely features of his face, 
Rode fair Aſcanius on a fiery ſteed, 
Queen Dido's gift, and of the Tyrian breed. 
Sure courſers for the reſt the, King ordains, 
With golden bits adorn'd, and purple reins. 
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Their make, their motions, and their ſprightly 


race: 


| And hopes and fears alternate in their face, 


Th' unfledg'd commanders, and their martial 
Firſt make the circuit of the ſandy plain, I train 
Around their fires: and at th' appointed ſigu, , 
Drawn up in beauteous order, form a line, 

The ſecond ſignal ſounds : the troop divides 

In three diſtinguiſh'd parts, with three diſtin. 
guiſh'd guides. 

Again they cloſe, and once again disjoin, 

In troop to troop oppos'd, and line to line, [afar 
They meet, they wheel, they throw their datt; 
With harmleſs rage, and well-diſſembled war. 


| Then in a round the mingled bodies run; 


Flying they follow, and purſuing ſhun. 

Broken they break, and rallying, they renew 

In other forms the militazy ſhow. 

At laſt, in order, undiſcern'd they join; 

And march together, in a friendly line, 

And, as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 

With wandering ways, and many a winding fold, 
Involv'd the weary feet, without redreſs, 

In a round error, which deny'd receſs; 

So fought the Trojan boys in warlike play, 
Turn'd, and return'd, ard till a different way, 
Thus dolphins, in the deep, each other chaſe, 

In circles, wher-they ſwim around the watery race, 
This game, theſe carouſals, Aſcanius taught; 
And, building Alba, to the Latins brought, 
Show'd what he learn'd : the Latin fires impart, 
To their ſucceeding ſons, the graceful art: 


I | From theſe imperial Rome receiv'd the game; 


Which Troy, the youths the Trojan troop, they 
Thus far the ſacred ſports they celebrate: [name 
But Fortune ſoon reſum'd her ancient hate, : 
For while they pay the dead his annual dues, 
Thoſe envy'd rites Saturnian Juno views; 

And ſends the goddeſs of the various bow, 

To try new methods of revenge below: 
Supplies the winds to wing her airy way; 
Where in the port ſecure the navy lay. 

Swiftly fair Iris down her arch deſcends ; 

And, undiſcern'd, her fatal voyage ends. 

She law the gathering crowd; and gliding thence, 
The deſert ſhore, and fleet without defence. 
The Trojan matrons on the ſands alone, 

With ſigbs, and tears, Anchiſes' death bemoan. 
Then, turning to the ſea their weeping eyes, 
Their pity to themſelves, renews their cries. 
Alas! ſaid one, what oceans yet remain 

For us to ſail ; what labours to ſuſtain! 

All take the word; and, with a general groan, 
Implore the gods for peace; and places of their 
own. ; 

The goddeſs, great in miſchief, views their pains; 
And, in a woman's form, her heavenly limbs te- 


ſtrains. | 
In face and ſhape, old Beroe ſhe became, 
Doriclus' wife, a venerable dame ; ſ 
Once bleſs'd with riches, and a mother's name. 


Thus chang'd, amidſt the crying crowd ſhe ran, 
' Mix'd with the matrons, and theſe words began 
O wretched we, whom not the Grecian power, 
Nor flames deſtroy'd, in Troy's unhappy hour 
O wretched we, reſerv'd by cruel fate, 


The pleas'd ſpectators peals of ſhouts renew, 
Ard all the parents in the chi en view ; 


* 


\ 


| | Beyond the ruins of the ſinking ſtate ! 
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vor ſeven revolving years are wholly run, 

dre this improſperous voyage we begun: 

cace toſs d from ſhores to thores, from lands to 

l6oſpitable rocks and barren ſands ; lands, 

Wadering in exile, through the ſtormy ſea, 

Ve ſearch in vain for flying Italy. 

Now caſt by fortune on this kindred land, 

What ſhould our reſt, and rifing walls wit 0 

(+ hinder here to fix our baniſh'd band? ¶ſt and? 

(, country loſt ! and gods redeem'd in vain, 

Heil in endleſs. exile we remain! 

Fall we no more the Trojan walls renew, 

or freams of ſome reſembled Simois view? 

Kite, join with me, th* unhappy fleet conſume : 

(zfandra bids, and I declare her doom. 

ſeep 1 ſaw her; ſhe ſupply'd my hands 

(for this I more than dreamt) with flaming 
brands : | 

Vith theſe, ſaid ſhe, theſe wandering ſhips de- 


ſtroy; 0 
Theſe are your fatal ſeats, and this your Troy. 
Time calls you now, the precious hour employ. 
duck not the good preſage, while heaven inſpires 
(ur minds to The, and gives the ready fires. 
See Neptune's altars miniſter their brands; 
The god is pleas'd ; the god ſupplies our hands, 
Then, from the pile, a flaming tir ſhe drew, 
And, tols'd in air, amidſt the gallies threw. 
Wrap'd in amaze, the matrons wildly ſtare: 
Thea Pyrgo, re verenc'd for her hoary hair, 
Pyrgo, the nurſe of Priam's numerous race, 
No Beroe this, though ſhe belies her face: 
What terrors trom her frowning front arile 
Behold a goddeſs in her ardent eyes: 
What rays around her heavenly face are ſeen, 


Mark her majeſtic voice, and more than mortal 


mien 
Beros but now I left; whom, pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguiſh from the ſe rites detain. 
She (1d ; the matrons, ſeiz d with new amaze, 
Roll their malignant eyes, and on the navy gaze: 
They fear, and hope, and neither part obey : 
They hope the fated land, but fear the fatal way. 
The goddeſs, having done her taſk below, 
Mounts up on equal wings, ang bends her painted 
bow. 


Struck with the ſight, and ſeiz'd with rage divine, 

The matrons proſecute their mad deſign : 

They — aloud, they ſnatch, with impious 
ands, 0 : 

The food of altars, firs, and flaming brands. 

Green boughs, and ſaplings, mingled in their haſte; 

And ſmoking torches on the ſhips they caſt, 

The flame, unſtopp'd at firſt, more fury gains; 

And Vulcan rides at large with looſen'd reins: 

Triumphant to the painted ſterns he ſoars, 

And ſeizes in his way the banks aud crackling oars. 

umelus was the firſt the news to bear, 

While yet they crowd the rural theatre. 

Then what they hear, is witneſs'd by their eyes: 

A ſtorm of ſparkles and of flames ariſe. 

Aſcanius took th* alarm, while yet he led 

His early warriors on his prancing ſteed. 

And ſpurring on, his equals ſoon o'erpaſs'd, 

Nor could his frighted friends reclaim his haſte. 

Sogn as the royal youth appear'd in view, 


Ne ſent his voice before him as he flew; 
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| What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſtroy 
The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy? 


Not hoſtile fleets, but your own hopes you burn, 


* 


And on your friends your fatal fury turn, 
Behold your o] Jo. Aſcanius: while he ſaid b 
He drew his glittering helmet ſrom his head; 
In which the youths to ſportful arms he led. | 
By this, ZAEneas and his train appear; 
And now the women; ſeiz'd with ſhame and fear, 
Diſpers'd, to woods and caverns take their flight; 
Abhor their actions, and avoid the light: 
Their friends acknowledge, and their error find; 
And ſhake the goddeſs from the alter'd mind. 
Not ſo the raging fires their fury ceaſe; 
But lurking in the ſeams, with ſeeming peace, 
Work on their way, amid the ſmouldering tow, 
Sure in deſtruction, but in motion ſlow. | 
The filent plague through the green timber eats, 
And vomits out a tardy flame by fits. 
Down to the keels, and upward to the Rils, 
The fire deſcends, or mounts ; but {tilt prevails : 
Nor buckets pour'd, nor ſtrength of human hand, 
Can the victorious element withſtand. 
The pious hero rends his robe, and throws 
To heaven his hands, and with his hands his vows: 
O Jove, he cry'd, if prayers can yet have place; 
If thou abhorr'i not all the Dardan race; 
If any ſpark of pity ſtill remain; 
If gods are gods, and not invok'd in vain; - 
Yet ſpare the relics of the Trojan train. 
Yet from the flames our burning veſſels free: 
Or let thy fury fall alone on me. 
At this devoted head thy thunder throvw, 
And ſend the willing ſacrifice below. 
Scarce had he ſaid, when ſouthern ftorms ariſe x 
From pole to pole the forky lightning flies ; 
Loud rattling ſhakes the mountains and the plain; 
Heaven belles downward, and deſcends in rain; 
Whole ſheets of water from the Tlouds are ſent, 
Which, hifling through the planks, the flames pre- 
vent: | 
And. ftop the fiery peſt : four ſhips alone 
Burn to the waſte, and for the fleet atone. 
But doubtful thoughts the hero's heart divide; 
If he ſhould ſtill in Sicily reſide, 
Forgetful of his fates; or tempt the main, 
In hope the promis'd Italy to gain. 
Then Nautes, old and wiſe, to whom alone 


| The will of heaven by Pallas was fore-ſhown ; 
| Vers'd in portents, experienc'd and'infpir'd 


To tell events, and what the Fates requir'd : 
Thus while he ſtood, to neither part inclin'd, 
With cheerful words teliev'd his labouring n:ind. 
O goddeſs-born, ref gu'd in every ſtate, 

With patience bear, with prudence puſh your fate. 
By ſuffering well, our fortune we ſubdue; - 

Fly when the frowns, and when ſhe calls purſue, 
Your friend Aceſtes is of Trojan kind; 

To him diſcloſe the ſecrets of your mind: 

Truſt in his hands your old and uſeleſs train, 

Too numerous for the ſhips which yet remain: 
The feeble, old, indulgent of their eaſe, 

The dames who dread the dangers of the ſeas, 
With all theſr daſtard crew, who dare not ſtand 
The ſhock of battle with your foes by land ; 
Here you may build a common town for all; 


And, from Aceſtes' name, Aceſta call. 
F f i» 
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The reaſons, with his friend's experience join'd, - 
Encourag'd much, but more diſturb'd his mind. 
*Twas dead of night; when to his lumbering eyes, 
His father's ſhade deſcended from the ſkies ; 5 
And thus he ſpoke: O more than vital breath, 
Lov'd while I1liv'd, and dear ev'n after death; 
O ſon, in various toils and troubles toſs d, 

The king of heaven employs my careful ghoſt 

On his commands; the God who {av'd from fire 
Your flaming fleet, and heard your juſt deſire: 
The wholeſome counſel of your friend receive ; 
And here the coward train, and women leave: 
The choſen youth, and thoſe who nobly dare 
Tranſport, to tempt the dangers of the war. 
The ftern Italians with their courage try; 


Rough are their manners, and their minds are high. 
But firſt to Pluto!s palace you ſhould' go, 


And ſeek my ſhade among the bleſt below. 
For not with impious ghoſts my ſoul remains, 
Nor ſuffers, with the damn'd, perpetual pains, 
Bur breathes the living air of ſoft Elyſian plains. 
The chaſte Sibylla ſhall your ſteps convey ;* 
And blood of offer'd victims free the way; 
There ſhall you know what realms the gods aflign ; 
And learn the fates and fortunes of your line. 
But now, farewell: I vanith with the night ; 
And feel the blaſt ofheaveo's approaching light: 
He ſaid, and mix'd with ſhades, and took his airy 
— flight. 4 22 | 
Whither ſo faſt; the filial duty ery'd, EY, 
And why, ah why, the wiſh'd embrace deny'd! 
He ſaid, and roſe: as holy zeal inſpires, 
He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 
His country gods and Veſta then adores 
With cakes and iucenſe; and their aid 1mplores. 
Next for his friends and royal hoſt he ſent, 
Reveal'd his viſion and the gods intent, 
With his own purpoſe. All, without delay, 
The will of Jove and his deſires obey. 
They liſt with women each degenerate name, 
Who dares not hazard life, for future fame. 
Theſe they caſhier : the brave remaining few, 
Oars, banks, anal cables half conſum'd renew. 
The prince deſigus a city with the plough; 
The lots their ſeveral tenements allow. 
This part is nam'd from Ilium, that from Troy; 
And the new king aſcends the throne with joy. 
A choſen ſenate from the people draws; - . -- 
Appoints the judges, and ordains the laws. 
Then on the top of Eryx, they begin 
A riſing temple to the Pamphian queen: 
Anchiſes, laſt, is honour'd as a god; 
A prieſt is added, annual gifts beſtow'd; { 
And groves are planted round his bleſt abode. 
Nine days they paſs in feaſts; their temples 
crown'd ; Sat, eee 1 
And fumes of incenſe in the fanes abound. 
Then, from the ſouth aroſe a gentle breeze, 
That curl'd the ſmoothueſs of the glaſſy ſeas: 
The riſing winds a ruffling gale afford, 
And call the merry mariners aboard. 
Nou loud laments along the ſhores reſound, 
Of parting friends in cloſe embraces bound. 
The trembling women, the degenerate-train, 
V ho ſhunn'd the frightful dangers of the main, 


. Ev*'n thoſe deſire to fail, and take their ſhare 


Of the rough paſſage, and the promis'd war. 


* 


Whom good Aneas cheers; and recommends 


To their new maſter's care, bis fearful friends, f 
On Eryx” altars tree fat calves he, lays; I 

A lamb new fallen to the ſtormy ſeas; A 
Then ſlips his hauſcrs, and his anchors weighs. | T 
High on the deck the godlike hero ſtauds; _ T 
With olive crown'd ; a charger in his hands; 4 
Then caſt the reeking entrails is the brine, 4 
And pour'd the ſacrifice of purple wine. T 
Freſhi gales ariſe, with equal ſtrokes they vie, T 
And bruſh the buxom jeas, and o'er thebillows fly. * 
Mean time the mother guddeſs, full of fears, | 

To Neptune thus addreſs, with tender tears; | 
The pride of Jove's imperious queen, the rage, 1 
The malice which no ſufferings can afſuage, — 
Compel me to theſe prayers : ſince neither fate, — 


Nor time, nor pity, can remove her hate, 
Ev'u Jove is thwarted by bis haughty wife; 
Still vanquiſh'd, yet ſhe ſtill renews the ſtriſe. 
As if *twere little to conſume the town ſcrown; 
Which aw'd the world, and wore th' imperial 
She proſecutes the ghoſt of Troy with pains; 
And gnaws, ev'n to the hones, the laſt remains. 
Let her the cauſes of her hatred tell; 
Put you can witneſs its effects too well. 
Lou ſaw the ftorms ſhe rais'd on Libyan floods, 
That mix'd the mountain billows with the clouds; 
When, bribing Zolus, ſhe ſhook the main; 
And mov'd rebellion in your watery reign. 
With fury ſhe poſſeſs'd the Dardan dames 
Lo burn their fleet with execrable flames: 
And torc'd ZEneas, when his thips were loſt, 
To leave his followers on a foreign coaſt : 
For what remains, your godhead I implore; 
And truſt my ſon to your protecting power. 
It neither Jove's nor fate's decree withſtand, 
Secure his paſſage to the Latian land, 
Then thus the mighty ruler of the main: 
What may not Venus hope, from Neptune's reign? 
My kingdom claims your birth: my late defence 
Of your endanger'd fleet, may claim your conf 
dence, ' 1 | 
Nor leſs by land than ſea, my deeds declare, 
How much your lov'd Æneas is my care. 
Thee, Xanthus, and thee, Simois, I atteſt : 
Your Trojan troops when proud Achilles preſs'd, The 


And drove before him headlong on the plain, le 
And daſh'd againſt their walls the trembling it 

tram, Ford hi 
When floods were fill'd with bodies of the flain: H:. 


Stood- up on ridges to behold the ſea; [way. 
New heaps came tumbling in, and chok d his 


When crimſon Xanthus; doubtful of his way, | 
When your ZEneas fought, but fought with odd, The! 


Of force unequal, and unequal gods; The: 
I ſpread a cloud before the victor's fight, And 
Suſtain'd the vanquiſh'd, and ſecur'd his flight. dom 
Ev'n then ſecur'd him, when I ſought with joy dom 
The vow'd deſtruction of ungratetul Troy. — 


My will's the fame :' fair goddeſs, fear no more, Tho 


Your fleet thall ſafely gain the Latian ſhore: - The 
Their lives are given; one deftin'd head alone Wh, 
Shall periſh, and for multitudes atone. Wir 


1 hus having arm'd with hopes her anxious mind, De 
His finny team Saturnian Neptune join'd. 4 


Then adds the foamy bridle to their jaws, | — | 
And to the looſen'd reins permits the laws. Aud 
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wich on the waves his azure car he guides; The harlot- miles of her diſſemblin face, 
It axles thunder, and the ſea ſubfides ; And to her faith commit the Trojan race ? 
4nd the ſmooth ocean rolls her filent tides. Shall I believe the ſyren ſouth again, A 
The tempeſts fly before her father's face; And, oft betray'd, not know the monſter main? 
Trains of inferior gods his triumph grace ; He ſaid, his faſten'd hands the rudder keep, 
4nd monſter whales before their maſter play, And, fix'd on heaven, his eyes repel invading lee p. 
4nd choirs of tritons crowd the watery way. The god was wroth, and at his temples threw 
The martial'd powers in equal troops divide A branch in Lethe dipp'd, and drank with Sty- 
To right and left: the gods his better fide gian dew : k 
Eicloſe; and on the worſe the nymphs and ne-{ | The pilot, vanquiſh'd by the power divine, 
fly. - reids ride. Soon clos'd his ſwimming eyes, and lay ſupine. _ 
. Now ſmiling hope, with ſweet viciſſitude, Scarce were his limbs extended at their length, . 
! Within the hero's mind, his joys renew'd. The god, inſulting with ſuperior ſtrength, — — 
„ He calls to raiſe the maſts, the ſheets diſplay; Fell heavy on him, plung'd him in the ſea, 
| The cheerful crew with diligence obey ; And, with the ſtern, the rudder tore away. 
©, They ſcud before the wind, and fail in open ( | Headlong he fell, and, ſtruggling in the main, 
x ſea. . Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain: 
A bead of all the maſter pilot ſteers, The victor dæemon mounts obſcure in air; 
; And, as he leads, the following navy veers, "While the ſhip ſails without the pilot's care. 
—— The ſteeds of night had travell'd half the ſky, On Neptune's faith the floating fleet relies: 
eri The drowſy rowers on their benches lie; But what the man forſook, the god fupplies; 
When the ſoft god of fleep, with eaſy flight, And o'er the dangerous deep ſecure the navy 
* Peſcends, and draws behind a trail of light. o 8 
Thou, Palinurus, art his deſtin'd prey; Glides by the fyren's cliffs, a ſhelfy coaſt, 
To thee alone he takes his fatal way. Long infamous for ſhips ard failors loft ; 
5, . Dire dreams to thee, and iron ſleep he bears; And white with bones: th' impetuous ocean roats; 
ads; And, lighting on thy prow, the form of Phorbas | And rocks rebellow from the ſounding ſhores. 
| wears. The watchful hero felt the knocks ; and found 
Then thus the traitor god began his tale : The tofling veſſel ſail'd on ſhoaly ground. 
The winds, my friend, inſpire a pleaſing gale ; * Sure of his pilot's loſs, he takes himſelf 
The ſhips, without thy care, ſecurely ſail, The helm, and ſteers aloof, and ſhuns the ſhelf. 
Now ſteal an hour of ſweet repoſe; and I - | Inly he griev'd, and, groaning from the breaſt, 
Will take the rudder, and thy room ſupply. Deplor'd his death; and thus his pain expreſs'd : 
To whom the yawning pilot, half aſleep For faith repos'd on ſeas, and on the flattering ſky, 
Me doſt thou bid to truſt the treacherous deep! | Thy naked corpſe isdoom'd on ſhores unknown to lie. 


— * —— ; —_— 


* 


Fan. THE ARGUM HNr. 


eſs d, The Sibyl foretels Æneas the adventures he ſhould meet with in Italy ſhe attends kim i hell: * 


, ſcribing to him the various ſcenes of that place, and conducting him to his father Anchiſes : who in- 
ing ſtructs him in thoſe ſublime myſteries of the ſoul of the world, and the tranſmigration : and ſhows 


him that glorious race of heroes which was to deſcend from him and his poſterity. 


| Hz ſaid, and wept: then ſpread his ſails before When Dædalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, | | 
: The winds, and reach'd at length the Cuman His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore 
ſhore : (The firſt who fail'd in air), tis ſung by 

odds Their anchors dropt, his crew the veſſels moor.) fame, -— 

7 Then turn their heads to ſea, their ſtern to land; | To the Cumzan coaſt at length he came; 
And greet, with greedy joy, th' Italian ſtrand. And here alighting, built this coſtly frame. 
ke, Some firike from claſhing flints their fiery ſeed; Inſerib'd to Phoebus, here he hung on high _- 
of Some gather ſticks the kindled flames to feed ; The ſteerage of his wings, that cuts the ſky; 

Or ſearch for hollow trees, and fell the-woods, Then o'er the lofty gate his heart emboſs d 

ore, Or trace through vallies the diſcover'd floods. Androgeos' death, and offerings to his ghoſt : _. 


; Thus, while their ſeveral charges they fulſil, Seven youths from Athens yearly ſent, to meet 
ne The pious prince aſcends the Bicred hill The fate appointed-by Sort e. Crete. . 
Where Phœbus is ador'd ; and ſeeks the ſhade And next to thoſe the dreadful urn was plac'd, 
wind, Which hides ſrom fipht his venerable maid. In which the deſtin'd names by lots were caſt : 
1 ep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode; The mournful parents ſtand around in tears; 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the god. And riſin g Crete againſt their ſhore appears. 
Thrv' Trivia's grove they walk ; and now behold, | There too, in living ſculpture, might be ſeen 


And enter now the temple roof 'd with gold. The mad affection of the Cretan queen: 
* | F Fj 


_ 

Then how the cheats her bellowing lover's eye: 

The ruſhing leap, the doubtful progeny, 

The lower part a beaſt, a man above, _ 

The: monument of their polluted love. 

Nor far from thence he grav'd the wondrous maze; 

KH thouſand. doors, a thouſand winding ways; 
ere dwells the monſter, hid from human view, 

Not to he found but by the faithful clue: 

Till the kind artiſt, mov'd with pious grief, | 

Lent ta the loying maid this laſt relief N Leon 

And all thoſe erring paths deſcrib'd ſo well, 

That Theſeus conquer'd, and the monſter fell. 

Here hapleſs Icarus had found his part; 'F 4 

Had not the father's grief reſtrain d his art. 

He twice eſſaꝝ d to caft his ſon in gold; - | 

- Twice from his hands he drop'd the Fming mould. 
All this with wondering eyes neas vie wd: 

Each varying object his delight renew'd. 

Eaper to read the reſt, Achates came, 

And by his {ide the mad divining dame; 

The prieſteſs of the god, Deiphobe her name. 

: Time ſuffers not, ſhe ſaid, to feed your eyes 
1th empty pleaſures : haſte the ſacrifice. 

Seven bullocks yet unyok'd, for Fhœbus chooſe, 

And for Diana ſeven unſpotted ewes. | 
Fenn ſaid, the ſervants urge the ſacred rites ; 

ile to the temple ſhe the prince invites. 

A. ſpacious cave, within its farmoſt part, 

Was hew'd and faſhion'd by laborious art 

Through the hills hollow ſides: before the place, 

A hundred doors, a hundred entries grace; -» 

As many voices iſſue; and the ſound 

Of Sibyls' words as many times rebound, 

Now to the mouth they come: Aloud ſhe cries, 
This is the time; inquire your deſtinies, | 
He comes, behold the god: Thus while ſhe ſaid 

{And ſhivering at the ſacred entry ſtaid), 

Her colour chang'd, her face was not the fame, - 

And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came. 

Her hair ſtood up; convulſive rage poſſeſs'd 

Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her7 labouring 

breaſt. 


Greater than human-kind the ſeem'd to look: 
And, with an accent more than mortal, ſpoke, 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll; 
When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul. 
_ Swiftly ſhe turn d, and foaming as ſhe ſpake, | 
Why this delay? ſhe cried; the powers invoke : 
Thy prayers alone can open this abode, 
Elſe vain are my demands, and dumb the god. 
 8Bhe ſaid no more: the trembling Trojans'hear : 
S with a damp ſweat, and holy fear. 
\ The prince himſelf, with awful dread paſſeſs' d, 
His vows to great Apollo thus addrefs'd ; . 
/Tndulgent god, propitious power to Troy, 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deſtroy ; 
Directed by whoſe band, the Dardan dart 
Pierc'd the proud Grecian's only mortal part: 
Thus far, by fate's decrees, and thy commands, 
Tlavigh atablent ſeas, and "through devouring 
SS... Va 55 5 g 
Our ezil'd crew has ſought th' Auſpnian ground; 
And now, at length, the flying coaſt is found ; = 
Thus far the fate of Troy, from place to place, 
With fury has purſued her wandering race : 
ere 'ce&ale; ze powers, and let your” vengeance 
Trof is wo wake, and'can no nivre offetid, lend 


= 
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| The dawnings of 


w—_ 
— 
* 


And thou, O ſacred maid! inſpirid to fee. 4 
Th' event of things in dark ſuturity, 1 
Give me, what heaven has promis d ta my te 
To conquer and command the Latain ſtate: ö 
To fix my wandering gods, and find a place 
For the long exiles of the Trojan race, 
Then ſhall my grateful hands a temple rear 
To the twin gods, with vows and ſolemn prayer 
And annual rites, and feſtivals, and games, 
Shall be perform'd-10 their auſpicious names; 
Nor ſhalt thou want thy honours in my land, 
For there thy faithſul oracles ſhall ſtand, 
Preſerv'd in ſhrines: and every ſacred lay, 
Which, by thy mouth, Apollo ſhall convey ; 
All ſhall be treaſur'd, by a choſen train 
Of haly prieſts, and ever ſhail remain, 
But, Oh! commit not thy prophetic mind 
To flitting leaves, the ſport of every wind, 
Leſt they diſperſe in air our empty fate: 
Write not, but, what the powers ordain, relate, 
truggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And labouring underneath the ponderous gud, 
The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her hreaft, 
With more, and far ſuperior force he prefs'd: 
Commands his entrance, and, without control, 
Uſurps her organs, and inſpires ker ſoul. 
Now, with a turious blaſt, the hundred doors 
Ope of themſelves, a ruſhing whirlwind roars 
Within the cave; and Sibyl's voice reſtores: 
Etcap'd the dangers of the watery reign, 
Yet more aud-greater ills, by land remain; 
The coaſt ſo long deſir'd (nor doubt th' event) 
Thy troops ſhall reach, but having reach'd, repent, 
Wars, horrid wars I view; a field of blood; 
And Tyber rolling with a purple flood, 
Simois nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there; 
A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear : 
And he, too, goddeſs- horn: fierce Juno's hate, 
Added to hoftile force, ſhall urge thy fate. 
To what ſtrange nations ſhalt not thou reſort! 
Driven to ſoligit aid at every court! 
The cauſe the ſame which Ilium once oppreſs'd, 
A foreign miſtreſs and a foreign gueſt: 
But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe: 
thy ſafety ſhall be ſhown, 
From whence thou leaſt ſhalt' hope, a Grecian 
town. 11 
Thus, from the dark receſs, the Sibyl ſpoke, 
And the reſiſting air the thunder broke: 
The cave rebellow'd, and the temple ſhook, 
Th' ambiguous god, who rul'd her labouring 
brea —_ 
In theſe 1 words his mind expreſsd: 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the reſt. 
At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas'd, 
And, ebbing in her foul, tbe god decreas'd. 
Then thus the chief; No terror to my view, 
No frightful face of danger can be new: 
Inur'd to ſuffer, and reſolv'd to dare, [my care. 
The fates, without my power, ſhall be without 
This let me crave, ſiuce near your grove the 


road 
To hell lies open, and the dark abode. \ 
Which Acheronſurrounds, th' innavigable flood: 
Conduct me throagh the regions. void of light, 


Aud lead me longing to my father fight ; /, 
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ric kim, a thouſand dangers I have ſought; ) ] Pay firſt his pious dues: and, for the dead, 
zul. ruſhing where the thickeſt Grecians phe, | Two ſable ſheep around his herſe be led: 
ga on my back the ſacred burden brought. Then, living tunfs upon his body lay; 


He, for my ſake; the raging ocean try*d, This done, ſecurely take the deſtjn'd way, 
4nd wrath of heaven; my ſtill auſpieious guide, To find the regions deſtitute of day. . 
aud bore beyond the ſtrength decrepit age ſup- She ſaid: and held her peace. ZEneas went | 
ply d. % 77 JI Sad from the cave, and full of ififcontent ; a 
git fince he breath'd his laſt, in dead of night, - || Unknowing whom the facred Sibyl meant. 
lis reverend image ſtood before my fight ; Achates, the companion of his breaſt, - 
7zjoin'd to ſeek below his holy ſhade ; I Goesgrievingby his ſide withequal caresoppreſfs'd. 
conducted there by your unerring aid: © | Walking they talk'd, and fruitlefsly divin d 1 
Zut you, if pious minds by-prayers are won, I | What friend the prieſteſs, by thoſe words, defign'd: 
(blige the father, and protect the ſon. But ſoon they found an object to deplore ; 
Yours is the power; nor Proſerpine in vain - Miſenus lay extended on the ſhore. 
Has made you prieſteſs of her nightly reign. Son of the god of winds ;' none io renown'd, 
H Orpheus, arm'd with his inchanting ly re, The warrior trumpet in the field to ſound-: 
The ruthleſs king with pity could inſpire. With breathing braſs to kindle fierce alarms, 
Ard from the ſhades below redeem his wife | And rouſe to dare their fate, in honourable arms, p 
i Pollux, offering his alternate hi fe, | He ferv'd great Hector; and was ever near, 
te, Could free his brother; and can daily go | Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear, 
| y turpsaloft, by turns deſcend below; But, by Pelides* arm when Hector fell, 
Why name I Theſeus, or his greater friend, He choſe Aneas, and he choſe as well. 


eat, WI won trod the downward path; and upward could | Swoin with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 
104 aſcend ! 70 10. He now provokes the ſea- gods from the ſhore; 
, Not leſs than theirs, from Jove my lineage came: With envy Triton heard the martial ſound, 

My mother greater, my deſcent the ſame. I | And the bold champion, for his challenge, drown't. 
| So pray d the Trojan prince; and, while he pray'd, | Then caft his mangled carcaſe on the ftrand ; 
| His hand upon the holy altar laid. The gazing crowd around the body ſtand. 


rs 
Then thus reply'd the propheteſs divine: All weep, but moſt Xneas mourns his fate, 
0 goddeſs-born ! of great Anchifes' line, Arid haſtens to perform the funeral ſtate. 
The gates of hell are open night and day: | || In altar-wiſe a ftately pile they rear; 
) Smc@tls the deſcent, and eaſy is the way: The baſis broad below, and top advanc'd in air. 
pent. But, to return, and view the cheerful ſkies, An ancient woad, fit for the work deſign'd 
+ In this the taſk and mighty labour lies. | {The ſhady covert of the ſavage kind) 
Io few great Jupiter imparts this grace, The Trojans found: the ſounding ax is ply'd: 
Aud thoſe of ſhining worth, and heavenly race. | | Firs, pines, and pitch- trees, and the towering pride 
Betwixt thoſe regions, and our upper light, Of foreſt aſhes, feel the fatal ſtroke, * 
e, Deep foreſts and impenetrable night I And piercing wedges cleave the ſtubborn oak. 
Pollels the middle: ſpace; Th' internal bounds | | Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the ſteepy crown 
4 Cocytus, with his fable waves ſurrounds: I | Of the bare mountains, roll with ruins down. 
But, if fo dire a love your ſoul inwades, Arm'd like the reſt the Trojan prince appears, 
, As twiee below to vic w the trembling ſhades; And, by his pious labour, urges theirs. 
If you ſo hard a toil will undertake, I | Thus while he wronght, revolving in h?s mind 
As twice to paſs th'-innavigabledake, | The ways to compaſs what his with deſign'd, 
ſe: Receive my counſel, In the neighbouring grove || He caft his eyes upon the gloomy grove, 


There ſtands a tree: the queen of Stygian ſove | And then, with vows, implor'd the queen of love: 
ecian Claims it her own ; thiek woods and gloomy night | O may thy power, propitious ſtill to me, 


Conceal the happy plant from human fight. Conduct my ſteps to find the fatal tree, tr 
e, One bough it bears; but, wondrous to behold, In this deep foreſt; ſince the Sibyl's breath 
The ductile rind, and eaves, of radiant gold: Foretold, alas! too true, Miſenus' death. 
This from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, Scarce had he ſaid, when, full before his ſight, 
ing And to fair Proſerpine the preſent borne, Two doves, deicending from their airy flight, 
Fre leave be given to tempt the nether ſkies: . Secure upon the graſſy plain alight. ö 
: The firſt thus rent, a ſecond will ariſe, He knew his mother's birds; and thus he pray'd : 
eſt. Aud the ſame metal the ſame room iupplies. Be you my guides, with your, auſpicious aid; 
Look round the wood, with lifted eyes to ſee And lead my footſteps, till the branch be found, 
| he lurking gold upon the fatal tree: Whoſe glittering ſhadow gilds the ſacred ground: 
a They rend it off, as holy rites command; And thou, great parent! with celeſtial care, 
8 ſhe willing metal will obey thy hand, ; In this diſtreſs, be preſent to my prayer. 
care. Wl following with eaſe, it favour'd by thy fate, Thus having ſaid, he ſtopp'd : with watchful ſight 
;thout Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ſtate: Obſerving till the motions of their flight, 
ll If pot, no labour can the tree conſtrain. © What courſe they took, what happy figns they 
And ſtrength of ſtubborn arms and ſteel are vain, thow; 
\ vehides, you knaw not, while you here attend, They fed, and, fluttering by degrees, withdrew 
od: Ih unworthy ſate of your unhappy friend: Ste farther trom the place, but ſtill in view: 
A breathleſs he lies, and his unbury'd ghoſt, Hopping, and flying, thus they led him on 


} þ Pepriv'd of funeral rites, pollutes your hoſt. | To the flop lake: whoſe baleful ſtench to lan, 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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They wing'd their flight aloft ; then ſtooping low, 
Perch'd on the double tree, that bears the golden 
| bough. | [glow; 
Through the green leaves the glittering ſhadows 
— the ſacred oak, the wint'ry miſle to: 

ere the proud mother views her precious brood; 
Ard happier branches, which ſhe; never ſow'd. 
Such wes the glittering, fuch the ruddy rind, 
And dancing leaves, that wanton'd in the wind. 
He ſeiz d the ſhining bough with griping hold, 
And rent away, with eaſe, the lingering gold : 


Mean time, the Trojan troops, with weeping 


Then to the Sibyl's palace bore the prize. L 


To dead Miſenus pay his obſequies. [eyes, 
Firſt from the ground a lofty pile they rear, 

Of pitch-trees, oaks, and pines, and unctuous fir: 
The fabric's front, with cypreſs twigs they ſtre w, 
And ſtick the fides with boughs of baleful yew. 
The topmaſt part, his glittering arms adorn ; 
Warm waters, then, in brazen cauldrons borne, © ' 
Are pour'd to waſh bis body, joint by joint: 
And fragrant oils the ſtiffen'd limbs anoint. 

With groans and cries Miſenus they deplore : 
Then on a bier, with purple cover'd o'er, 

The breathleſs body, thus bewail'd, they lay, 
And fire the pile, their faces turn'd away | 
(Such reverend rites their fathers us'd to pay). 
Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw, 
And fat of victims, which his friends beſtow. 
Theſe gifts, the greedy flames to duft devour ; 


Then, on the living coals, red wine they pour: 


And laft, the relics by themſelves diſpoſe, 

Which in a brazen urn the prieſts encloſe. 

Old Chorineus compals'd thrice the crew, 

And dipp'd an olive branch in holy dew; | 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round, and thrice aloud 
Invok'd the dead, and then diſmiſs'd the crowd. 

But Aneas order'd on the ſhore 

A ſtately tomb; whoſe top a trumpet bote; 

A ſoldier's faulchion, and a ſeaman's oar. 

Thus was his friend interr'd: and deathleſs fame 
Still to the lofty cape conſigns his name. 

Theſe rites perform'd, the prince, without delay, 
Haſtes to the nether world his deftin'd way. 
Deep was the cape; and downward as it went 
From the wide mouth, a rocky rough deſcent ; 

And here th' acceſs a gloomy grove defends : 

And here th' unnavigable lake extends. 

O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 

No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flight; 

Such deadly ſtenches from the deep ariſe, 

And fteaming ſulphur, that infects the ſkics. 

From hence the Grecian bards their legends make, 

And give the name Avernus to the lake. 

Four ſable bullocks, in the yoke untaught, 

For ſacrifice the pious hero brought; 

The prieſteſs pours the wine betwixt their horns ; 

Then cuts the curling hair; that firſt oblation 
b 


urns, ; 

Invoking Hecate hither to repair : 

(A powerful name in hell, and upper air). 
The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave 
The beaſts of lite, and in full bowls receive 
The ſtreaming blood: a lamb to hell and night 
(The ſable wool without a ſtreak of white) 
 Zneas offers: and, by fates decree, 

A barren heifer, Proſerpine, to thte. 


With holocauſts he Pluto's altar fills : 
Seven brawny-bulls with his own hand he kill: 
Then, on the broiling entrails, oil he powers: 
Which, ointed thus, the raging flame devours : 
Late, the nocturnal ſacrifice begun; 
Nor ended, till the next returning ſun. 
Then earth began to bellow, trees to dance, 
And howling dogs in glimmering light advance 
Ere Hecate came: Far hence be ſouls profane 
The Sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abſtain. 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford, 
Aſſume thy courage, and unſheath thy ſword, 
She ſaid, and paſs'd along the gloomy ſpace, 
The prince purſu'd her ſteps with equal pace, 
Ye realms, yet uureveai'd to human fight, 
Ye gods, who rule the regions of the night, 
Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate 


| The myſtic wonders of your filent ſtate. 


Obſcure they went through dreary ſhades, that 
Along the waſte dominions of the dead: [le 
Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 

By the moon's doubtful and malignant light: 


When Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkies, 


And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their 
Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, ſeyei 

Re vengeful cares and ſullen ſorrows dwell; 

And pale diſeaſes, and repining age ; 

Want, fear, and famine's unreſiſted rage: (ſeep, 


Here toils, and death, and death's half-brother, 


Forms terrible to view, their centry keep: 
With anxious pleaſures of a guilty mind, 
Deep frauds before, and open force behind: 
The furies iron beds, and ſtrife that ſhakes 
Her hifling treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. 
Full in the mid of this infernal road, 

An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad : 

The god of ſleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty dreams on every leaf are ſpread, 
Of various forms unnumber'd ſpectres more; 
Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door: 
Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 

And Briareus with all his hundred hands: 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 

And vain Chimera vomits empty flame. 

The chief unſheath'd his ſhining ſteel, prepar'd, 
Though ſeiz'd with ſudden fear, to force the guard, 


Offering his brandiſh'd weapon at their face, 


Had not the Sibyl ſtopp'd his eager pace, 

And told him what thoſe'empty phantoms were; 

Forms without bodies, and impaſſive air, 

Hence to deep Acheron they take their way, 

Whoſe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 

Are whirPd aloft, and in Cocytus loft : 

There Charon ſtands, who rules the dreary coaſt; 

A ſordid god : down from his hoary chin 

A length of beard deſcends; uncomb'd, unclean: 

His eyes, like hollow furnaces on fire : ; 

A girdle, foul with greaſe, binds his obſcene attire. 

He ſpreads his canvas, with his pole he ſteers; 

The freights of flitting ghoſts in his thin bottom 
bears. 

He look'd in years; yet in his years were ſeen 

A youthful vigour; and autumnal green. 

An airy crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood, 

Which fill'd the margin of the fatal flood, 

Huſbands and wives, boys and unmarry'd maids, 

And mighty heroes more majeſtic ſhades, 
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ind youths intomb'd before their father's eyes. 
With bollow groans, and ſhrieks, and feeble cries, . 
Thick as the lea ves in autumn ftrow the woods ; 
a fowls, by winter forc'd, ſorſake the floods, 
ud wing their haſty flight to happier lands: 
doch, and ſo thick, the ſhivering army ſtands; 
ul preſs for paſſage with extended hands. 
Now theſe, now. thoſe, the ſurly boatman bore : | 
The reſt he drove to diſtance from the ſhore, | 
The hero, who bebeld, with wondering eyes, 
The tumult mix d with ſhrieks, laments, and cnes, 
4k'd of his guide, whatthe rude concourſe meant? 
Why to the ſhore; the thionging people bent? 
What forms of law, among the ghoſts were us'd? 
hy ſome were ferry'd o'er, and ſome refys'd ? 
Son of Anchiſes, offspring of the gods, 
The Siby1 ſaid, you ſee the Stygian floods, 
The ſacred ſtreams, which heaven's imperial ſtate 
ktteſts in oaths, and fears to violate, 951 
The ghoſts rejected, are th? unhappy crew 
Depriv'd of ſepulchres, and funeral due. 
The boatman Charon; - thoſe the bury'd hoſt 
Heferrigs over to the farther coalt, | 
Nor dares his tranſport veſſel croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in 
raves. 61-1 
A bundred years they wander on the ſhore, 
At length, their penance done, are waited o'er., 
The Trojan chief his forward pace repreſs'd ; 
Revolving anxious thoughts within his breaſt. 
He ſaw- his friends, who, whelm'd beneath the 
Waves, aquiet graves- 
Their, funeral honours claim'd, and aik'd their 
The loſt Leucaſpis in the crowd he knew; 
And the brave leader of the Lycian crew 
Whom, on the Iyithene ſeas the tempeſts met; 
The ſailors maſtex d, and the ſhip o'eriet. 
Anidſt the ſpirits Palinurus preſs'd; 
Yet freſh from life; a new admitted gueſt, 
Who, while he ſteering, view'd the ſtars, and bore 
His courſe from Afric, to the Latian ſhore, 
Fell headlong down. The Trojan fix'd his view, 
And ſcarcely through the gloom the ſullen ſha- 
dow knew. [friend, 
Then thus the prince: What envious power, O 
Brought your lov'd life to this diſaſtrous end ? 
For Phœ bus, ever true in all he ſaid, 
Has, in your fate alone, my faith betray'd. 
The god foretold, you ſhould got die, before 
You reach'd, ſecure from ſeas, the Italian fhore. 
Is this th' unerring power? The ghoſt reply'd, 
Not Phebus flatter'd, nor his anſwers ly'd; - 
Nor envious gods have ſent me to the deep: 
But while the ſtats, and courſe of heaven I 
keep, #573 
My weery'd eyes were ſeiz'd with fatal fleep. | 
Lell; and, with my weight, the helm conttrain'd 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. 
Now by the winds, and raging waves, I ſwear, ' 


Your ſafety, more than mine, was then my care: 


Leſt, of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 

Your ſhip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt. 

Three Wits nights, borne by the ſouthern 
aſt, | | 

I floated, and diſcover'd land at laſt: 

High on a mquntam wave my head I bore; 

Forcing wy &xength, and gathering to the ſhore : 


Think'ſt thou, thus uniptomb'd, to crals the-) 


And viſit, without leave, the dark abodes? 
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Panting, but paſt the danger, now I ſeiz d 
'The . e. Aung and my tir'd members cas'd. 
While, cumber'd with my dropping clothes, I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 9 
'Stain'd with my blood th' unhalpitable coaſt: 
And now, by, winds and waves, my lifeleſ lambs 
| are tot : . | 
Which O avert; by, von etbereal light _ . 
Which I, have. loft, tor this eternal night: 


Or, if by dearer ties you. may be won, 


By your dead fire, and by your living ſon, 
Redeem from this reproach my —.— ghoſt, 
Or with your navy ſeek the Velin coaſt; 

And in a peaceful grave my corple compoſe : 

Or, if a nearer why your mother ſhows, 

Without whoſe aid, yon durſt not undertake _ 
This frightful paſſage o'er the Stygian lake ; ' 
Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him o'er 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. | 
Scarce had he ſaid, the propheteſs began, 
What hopes delude thee, miſerable man? 


* 


Io view the faxies. and infernal gods ; _—_ 


Attend: the term of long revolving years 
Fate, and the dooming gods, are deaf to tears. 
This comfort of thy dire misfortune take; 
The wrath of heaven, inflicted for thy ſake, 
With vengeance ſhall purſue th' inhuman coaſt, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghoſt, 
Ard raiſe a tomb, with vous, and ſolemn; prayer 3 
And Palinurus' name the place ſhall bear. | 
This calm'd his cares, ſooth'd with his future 
tame, 1647 1 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw, 
Whom, from the ſhore, the ſurly boatman ſaw 2: - 
Obſerv'd their paſſage through the ſhady wood, 
And mark'd their near approaches to the flood: 
Then thus he call'd aloud, inflam'd with wrath ; 
Mortal, whate'er, who this forbidden path 
In arms preſum'ſt to tread, I charge thee ſtand, 
And tell thy name, and buſineſs in the land. 
Know this, the realm of night; the Stygian 

ſhore : | 
My boat conveys,no living bodies o'er : 
Nor was I pleas'd great Theſeus ouce to bear, 
Who forc'd a paſſage with his pointed ſpear; 
Nor ſtrong Alcides, men of mighty fame; 
And from th' immortal gods their lineage came. 
In fetters one the. barking porter ty'd, 
And took him trembling trom his ſovereign's 
lide ; x  [bnide. 
Two ſought by force to ſeize his beauteous 
To whom the Sibyl thus: Compoſe thy mind : 
Nor frauds are here contriv'd, nor force defign'd. 
Still may the dog the wandering troops con- 
ſtrain 
Of airy ghoſts; and vex the guilty train: 
And with her griſly lord his lovely queen re- 
main, | 
The Trojan chief, whoſe lineage is from Jove, 
Much fam'd for arms, and more for filial love, 
Is ſent to ſeek his fire in yon Elyſian grove. | 
If neither piety, nor heaven's command, 


Can gain his paſſage to the Stygian ſtrand, 
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This fatal prefent ſhall prevail at leaſt ;' - 
Then ſhow'd the 
ttzhin her veſt. 
No more was needful, for the gloomy god 
Stood mute with a ve, to fee the golden tod: 
Admir d the deſtin d offering to the queen 
(A venerable gift ſo rarely ſeen). 
His fury thus appeas'd, he puts to land; 
The ghofts forſake their ſeats at his command: 
He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight, 
The leaky veſſel groans beneath the weight. 
Slowly ſhe fails, and ſcarcely ſtems the tides : 
The prefling water pours within her ſides. 

His paſſengers, at length, are wafted o'er ; 
Expos'd in muddy weeds upon the miry ſhore. 
No ſooner landed, in his den they found 
The triple porter of the Stygian found, 

Grim Cerberus; who ſoon began to rear 

His creſted ſnakes, and arm'd his briſtling hair. 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 
A ſop in honey ſteep'd to charm the guard. | 
Which, mix d with powerful drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy, grinding jaws, juſt op'd to roar : 
With three enormous mouths he gapes, and 

— Araight, | 0 
With hunger preſs'd, devours the pleaſing bait. / 
Long draughts of ſleep his monſtrous limbs en- 

(_} ſlave ; 

He reels, and, falling, fills the ſpacious cave. 
The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Paſs'd on, and took th* irremeable way. 

Before the gates, the cries of babes new born, 

Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 

Aſſault his ears: then thoſe whom form of laws 

Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their 
cauſe. LL Bs 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 

The wrongful ſentence, and award a new. 

Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears, 

And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears. 

Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rolls, 

Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. 

The next in — and puniſhment, are they 

Who prodigally throw their ſouls away; 

Fools, who repining at their wretched ſtate, 

And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forſook, and wiſh to live. 
Their pains and poverty defire to bear, 
To view the light of heaven, and breathe the 
vital air. . | 
= fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppoſe, 
ud, with nine circling ſtreams, the captive ſoul 
encloſe, k 
Not far from thence, the mournful fields ap- 


ar; 
So called. from lovers that inhabit there. 

The fouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 

In ſecret ſolitude, and myrtle ſhades, p 
Make endleſs moans, and, pining with deſire, 
Lament too late their unextinguiſh'd fire. 
Here Procris, Eriphyle here, he found 
Baring her breaſt, yet bleeding with the wound 
Made by her ſon. He ſaw Paliphae there, 
With Phædra's ghoſt, a foul inceſtuous pair. 

There Laodamia, with Evadne moves: 


Unbappy both, but loyal in their loves. 
| 3 


ſhining bough, conceal'd wi- 


Who ſhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy 


Delight to hover near, and long to know 
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Cœneus, a woman once, and once a man ; N 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. 1 
Not far from theſe Phænician Dido ſtood, p 
Freſh: from her wound, her boſom bath'd i Ne 
| © blood. 2 55 - 
Whom, when the Trojan hero hardly knew - 
Obſcure in ſhades, and with a doubtful view 5 
(Doubtful as he who runs through duſky night , 
Or thinks he ſees the moon's uncertain light) : 17 
With tears he firſt approach'd the fullen ſhade. y | 
And, as his love inſpir'd him, thus he fad: ti 
Unhappy queen ! then is the common breath 1 
Of rumour true, in your reported death, ka 

And I, alas, the cauſe ! By heaven, I vow, f 
And all the powers that rule the realms below 1 
Unwilling I forſook your friendly ſtate : a Th 
Commanded by the gods, and forc'd by fate, Ya 
Thoſe gods, that fate, whoſe unreſiſted might. Def 
Have ſent me to theſe regions, void of light: 1 
Through the vaſt empire of eternal night. All 
Nor dar'd I to preſume, that preſs'd with grief But 
My _ ſhould urge you to this dire relief. dM Ty. 
Stay, ſtay your ſteps, and liſten to my vows, The 
Tis the laſt interview that fate allows The 
In vain he thus attempts her mind to move, You 
With tears and prayers, and late repenting love: The 
Diſdainfully ſhe look'd; then turning round, For 
But fix'd her eyes unmoy'd upon the ground: Free 
And what he tays, and ſwears, regards no more, i 
Than the deaf rocks, when the loud billows roar, the 
But whirl'd away, to ſhun his hateful fight, And 
Hid in the foreſt, and the ſhades of night. The 
Then ſought Sichæus, through the ſhady grove, Whi 
Who anſwer'd all her cares, and equal'd all her Witt 
love. | Unh, 


Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

And ſollow'd with his eyes tue flitting ſhade, 

Then took the forward way, by fate ordain'd, 

And, with his guide, the farther fields attain'd, 

Where, ſever'd from the reſt, the warrior ſouls 
remain'd. | | 

Tideus he met, with Meleager's race, 

The pride of armies, and the ſoldiers grace; | 

And pale Adraſtus with his ghaſtly face. 

Of Trojan chiefs he view'd' a numerous train: 

All much lamented, all in battle lain, 

Glaucus and Medon, high above the reft, 

Antenor's ſons, and Ceres' ſacred prieft : 

And proud Idzus, Priam's charioteer, 


. | ſpear. . 
The gladſome ghoſts, in circling troops, attend, 
And, with unweary'd eyes, behold their friend. 


What buſineſs brought him to the realms below. 
But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon's train, 
When his refulgent arms flaſh'd through the ſha 


dy plain, 
Fled from his well-known face , with wonted 
fear, 
As when his thundering iword and pointed ſpear 
Drove headlong to their ſhips, and glean'd the 
ronted rear, 
They rais'd a feeble cry, with trembling notes; 
But the weak voice deceiv'd their gaſping throats 
Here Priam's ſon, Deiphobus he found, 
Whoſe face and limbs were one continyed wound. 


done lt. with lopp'd arms, the youth appears, 
E his ws x der ſhorten'd of his ears. 
He ſcarcely knew him, ſtriving to difown 
xs blotted form, and bluſhing to be known. 
aid therefore firſt began: O Teucer's race, 
Whodurſt thy faultleſs figure thus deface ? 
What heart could wiſh, what hand infliE', this 

dire diſgrace ? | 

Twas fam'd, that in our laſt and fatal night, 
Your fingle proweſs long ſuſtain'd the fight: 
Till, tir d, not forc'd, a glorious fate you choſe, 
And fell upon a heap of flaughter'd foes. 
Jut, in remembrance of ſo brave a deed, 
4 tomb and funeral honours I decreed ie! ©: 
Thrice call'd your manes on the Trojan plains : 
The place your armour and your name retains. 
Your body too I ſought; and, had I found, 
Defign'd for burial in your native ground. 

The ghoſt reply d: Your piety has paid 
All needful rites to reſt my wandering ſhade : 
jut cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 
To Grecian ſwords betray'd my ſleeping life. 
Theſe are the monuments of Helen's love : 
Tie ſhame I bear below, the marks I bore above. 
You know in what deluding joys we paſt 


de: The night, that was by heaven decreed our laſt. 
For, when the fatal horſe deſcending down, 

| Hegnant with arms, o'erwhelm'd th' unhappy 

re, town, 

dor. dee feign'd nocturnal orgies ; left my bed, 
And, mix d with Trojan dames, the dances led; 
Then, waving high her torch, the ſignal made, 

e, Wich rous'd the Grecians from their ambuſcade. 

| her 


Unhappy I had laid me down to reſt ; 
Ard heavy fleep my weary limbs pofleſs'd. 
Mean time my worthy wife our arms miſlay d; 
, And, from beneath my head, my ſword convey'd: 
The door unlatch'd ; and, with repeated calls, 
lavites her former lord within my walls. 
Thus in her crime her confidence ſhe plac'd, 
And with new treaſons would redeem the paſt. 
What need I more? Into the room they ran, 
And meanly murder'd a defenceleſs man. 
£ Ulyſſes, baſely born, firſt led the way: 
| Avenging power ! with juſtice if I pray, 
That fortune be their own another day ! 
But anſwer you; and in your turn relate, 
What brought you, living, to the Stygian ſtate ? 


With watching overworn, with cares 72 24 


| wry Driven by the winds and errors of the ſea, 

Ordid you heaven's ſuperior doom obey ? { 
nd, Or tell what other chance conducts your way ? 
nd. Toview with mortal eyes our dark retreats, 

Tumults and torments of th' infernal ſeats ? 
low While thus, in talk, the flying hours they paſs, 
in, The ſun had finiſh'd more than half his race: 
e ſha And they, perhaps, in words and tears had ſpent 

The little time of ſtay, which heaven had lent. 
ted But thus the Sibyl chides their long delay; 

Night ruſhes down, and headlong drives the day : 
ear Tis here, in different. paths, the way divides; 
the The right, to Pluto's golden palace guides; 

The left to that unhappy region tends, a 
tes; Mich to the depth of Tartarus deſcends ; * 
hroats. The ſeat of night profound, and puniſh*dfiends._) , 
Ts Then thus Deiphobus : O ſacred maid ! 
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Forbear to chide ; and be your will obey d: 
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And, preſs'd betwixt the rocks, the 


way: 
From hence are heard the 
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Lo to the ſecret ſhadows I retire, 
To pay my penance till my years expire. 


| Proceed, auſpicious prince, with gloty crown'd, 


And born to better fates than I have found. 

He ſaid ; and while he ſaid, his Reps he turn'd 

To ſecret ſhadows, and in filence maurn'd. 

The hero, locking on the left, eſpy'd 

A lofty tower, and ſtrong on every ſide _ 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon ſarrounds, 

Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bounds: 

bellowing 

noiſe reſounds. h — 

Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais'd off high 


| With adamantine columns, threats the ſky. 


Vain is the force of man, and heaven's as vain, 
To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain, 
Sublime on theſe a tower of ſteel is rear'd, 


| And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward. 


Girt in her ſanguine gown, by-night and day, 
Obſervant of the fouls that paſs the downward 


a groans of ghoſts, the 
pains | . . 
n 


Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 
The Trojan ſtood aſtoniſh'd at their cries, 


And afk'd his guide, from whence thoſe yells ariſe? 


And what the crimes and what the tortures were, 

And loud laments that rent the liquid air? 

She thus reply'd : The chaſte and holy race 

Are all forbidden this polluted place.  * _ 

But Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the woods, 

Then led me trembling through theſe dire 
abodes, | 

And taught the tortures of th' avenging gods. 

Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate : 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate : 

He hears and judges each committed erime; 

Inquires into the manner, place, and time. : 

The conſcious wretch muſt all his acts reveal: 

Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal : 

From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 

To this laſt hour of unrepenting death. 

wg o'er the guilty ghoſt, the fury ſhakes 

The founding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes :' 5 

And the pale ſinner, with her ſiſters, takes. 

Then, of itſelf, unfolds th* eternal door : 

With dreadful ſounds the brazen hinges roar. 

Voũ ſee, before the gate, what ſtalking ghoſt 

Commands the guard, what centries keep the poſt. 

More formidable Hydra ſtands within ; | 

Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. 

The gaping gulf, low to the centre lies; ' 

And twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the 
{ktes. | | 1: 4 


The rivals of the gods, the Titan race, 


Here ſing'd with lightning, roll within th' unfa< 
thom'd ſpace: än EET) 


| Here lie th? Alzan twins (I ſaw them both), 


Enormous bodies, of gigantic growth; 
Who dar'd in fight the thunderer to defy ; 
Affect his heaven; and force him from the ſky; 


. Salmoneus, ſuffering cruel pains'I found, 


For emulating Jove ; the rattling ſound 


of mimic thunder, and. the glittering blaze 


Of pointed Ugltnings, and their forky rays. 
Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew : - 
Th' audacious wretch four fiery: courſers-drew'; - 
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He wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. 
Ambitious fool, with horny hoofs to paſs 
O'er hollow arches, of reſounding bras ; 
'To rival thunder, in its rapid courſe, 
And imitate inimitable force. 
But he, the king of heaven, obſcure on high, 
Bar'd his red arm, and launching in the ſky 
His writhen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 
Down to the deep abyſs the flaming felon ſtrook. 
There Tityus was to ſee, who took his birth 
From heaven; his nurſing from the foodful earth. 
Here his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 
Infold nine acres of infernal ſpace. & 
A ravenous vulture in his open'd fide, 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons try'd : 
Still for:the growing liver digg'd his breaft ; 
The growing liver itill (upply'd the feaſt. 
Still are his entrails fruitful to their pains : 
Th' immortal hanger laſts, th' immortal food 

mains. 
Ixion and Pirithous 1 could name ; 
And more Theſſalian chiefs of mighty fame. 
High o'er their heads a mouldering rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at every blait. 
They lie below, on golden beds diſplay'd, 
And genial feaſts, with regal pomp, are made. 
The queen of furies by their ſides is ſet, 
And inatches from their mouths th' untaſted 
meat. 

Which if they touch, her hiſſing ſnakes ſhe rears : 
Toſſing her torch, and thundering in their ears. 
Then they, who brothers better claim diſown, 
Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne; 

- Defraud their clients, and to lucre fold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gol : 
Who.dare not give, and ev'n refuſe to lend 

To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend; 

Vaſt is the throng of theſe ; nor leſs the train 
Of luſtful youths, for foul adultery ſlain. 

Hoſts of deſerters, who their honours ſold, \ 
And baſely broke their faith for bribes of gold : 
All theſe within the dungeon's depth remain, 
Deſpairing pardon, and expecting pain. 

Aſk not what pains, nor farther ſeek to know 
Their proceſs, or the forms of law below. 

Some roll a mighty ſtone ; ſome laid along, 

And, bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of 
| wheels are hung. 
Unhappy Theſeus, doom'd for ever there, 

Is fix'd by fate on his eternal chair: 

And wretched Phlegias warns the world with 

, _ Tries | lwiſe), 
(Could warning make the world more juſt or 
Learn righteouſneſs, and dread th' avenging 

deities. 

To tyrants others have their country ſold, 
Impoſing foreign lords, for foreign gold. 
Some have old laws repeal'd, new ſtatutes made; 
Not as the people pleas'd, but as they paid. 
With inceſt ſome their daughters bed proſan d. 

All dar'd the worſt of ills, and what they dar'd, 

attain'd. L 22 | 

Had I-a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of braſs, inſpir d with iron lungs, 

I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 


re- 


| The prince, with living water, ſprinkled o'er 


Nor half the punitbments thoſe crimes have met. 
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But let us haſte our voyage to purſue ; 

The walls of Pluto's palace are in view: 

The gate, and iron arch above it, ſtands 

On 2nvils, labour'd by the Cyclops hands. 
Befcre our farther way, the, fates allow, 

Here muſt we fix on high the golden bough, 
She ſaid; and through the glootny ſhades t y paſf 
And choſe the middle path: arriv'd at laſt, * ' 


His limbs and body, then approach'd the door, 


1 Poſfſe(s'd the porch, and on the front above 


He fix'd the fatal bough, requir'd by Pluto's love, 
Theſe holy rites perform'd, they took their way 
Where lowg-extended plains of pleaſure lay. 
The verdant fields with thoſe of heaven may vie: 
With ether veſted, and a purple ſky : 
The bliſsful ſeats of happy ſouls below: 


Stars of their own, and their own ſuns they know. 


Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 

And, on the green, contend the wreſtler's prize, 
Some in heroic verſe, divinely fing, 

Others in artful meaſures lead the ring. 

The Thracian bard, ſurrounded by the ref, 
There ſtands conſpicuous in his flowing veſt. 
His flying fingers, and harmonious quill, 

Strike ſeven diſtinguiſh'd notes, and ſeven at once 


they fill. 
Here found they Teucer's old heroic race; 
Born better times, and happier years to grace, 
Aſſaracus and Ilus here enjoy 
Perpetual fame with him who founded Troy, 
The chief beheld their chariots from afar, 
Their ſhining arms, and courſers train'd to war ; 
Their lances fix'd in earth, their ſteeds around, 
Free from their harneſs, graze the flowery ground, 
The love of horſes which they had, alive, 
And care of chariots, after death ſurvive. 


Some cheerful ſouls were ſeaſting on the plain; 


Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain: 

Beneath a laurel ſhade, where mighty Po 

Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head 

below. 

Here patriots live, who for their country's good, 

In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood; 

Pricſts of unblemiſh'd lives here made abode, 

And poets worthy their aſpiring god : 

And ſearching wits of more mechanic parts, 

Who grac'd their age with new invented arts. 

Thoſe who, to worth, their bounty did extend; 

And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend, 

The heads of theſe with holy fillets bound, 

And all their temples were with garlands crown'd, 
To theſe, the Sibyl thus her ſpeech addreſs'd; | 

And firſt to him ſurrounded by the reſt ; 

Towering his height, atd ample was his breaſt: 

Say, happy ſouls, divine Muſzus ſay, 

Where lives Anchiſes, and where lies our way 

To find the hero, for whoſe only ſake 1 

We ſought' the dark abodes, and crofs'd the bit 

ter lake ? | 

To this the ſacred poet thus reply d, 

In no fix d place the happy ſouls reſide ; 

In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds, 

By cryſtal ſtreams, that murmur through the 

{ 2 meads; 

But paſs yon eaſy hill, and thence deſcend, 

The path conducts you to your journey's end. 


once 


EANEIS, 


This (aid, he led them up the mountain's brow, 
And ſhows them all the ſhining fields below ; 
They wind the hill, and through the bliſsful 
meadows go. 
But old Anchiſes, in a flowery vale, 
Review'd his muſter'd race, and took the tale. 
Thoſe happy ſpirits, which, ordain'd by fate, 
Far future being, and new bodies wait, 
With ſtudious thought obſerv'd th' illuſtrious 
[ nature's order as they pais'd along. [throng, 
Their names, their fates, their conduct, and their 
care, | 
h peaceful ſenates, and ſucceſsful war. 
He, when AEneas on the plain appears, 
Meets him with open arms, and falling tears. 
Welcome, he ſaid, the gods undoubted race, 
0 long expected to my dear embrace; | 
Once more tis given me to behold your face 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 
Have paſs d the perils of ſo hard a way. 
'Tis true, computing times I now believ'd 
The happy day upproach'd, nor are my hopes de- 
ceiv'd. | paſs'd, 
What length of lands, what oceans have you 
What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhores been 
caſt ? 
How have I fear*d your fate ! But fear'd it moſt 
When love aſſail'd you on the Libyan coaſt. 
To this, the filial duty thus replies : 
Your ſacred ghoſt before my ſleeping eyes 
1 2 often urg'd this painful enter- 
priſe, 
After long toſſing on the Tyrrhene ſea, 
My navy rides at anchor in the bay. 
But reach your hand, oh parent ſhade, nor ſhun 
The dear embraces of your longing ſon ! 
He faid : and falling tears his face bedew : 
Then thrice around his neck his arms he threw : 
And thrice the flitting ſhadow ſlipp'd away, 
like winds, or empty dreams that fly the day. 
Now, in a ſecret vale the Trojan ſees 
Aleparate grove, through which a gentle breeze 
Plays with a paſſing breath, and whiſpers 
through the trees. | 
And jult before the confines of the wood, 
The gliding Lethe leads her Glent flood. 
About the boughs an airy nation flew, 
Thick a the humming bees, that hunt the golden 
ew ; . 
In ſummer's heat, on tops of lilies feed, 
And r their bells, to ſuck the balmy 
eed. St 
The winged army roams the field around; 
The rivers and the rocks remurmur to the ſound. 
Eneas wondering ſtood : then aſk'd the cauſe, 
Which to the ſtream the crowding people draws. 
Then thus the - fire : The ſouls that throng the 
flood low'd: 
Are thole, to whom, by fate, are other bodies 
In Lethe's lake they long obliviou taſte; 
Of future life ſecure, forgetful of the paſt. 
Long has my ſoul deſir'd this time and place, 
To ſet before your fight your glorious race. 
That this preſaging joy may fire your mind, 
To ſeek the ſhores by deſtiny defgn'd. 
O father, can it be, that ſouls ſublime 


Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime ? 
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And that the generous mind, releas'd by death, 

Can covet lazy limbs, and mortal breath ? 

Anchiſes then in order thus begun 

To clear thoſe wonders to his godlike ſon : L 

Kncw firſt, that heaven and earth's com 
frame, 

And flowing waters, and the ſtarry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common ſoul 

Inſpires and feeds, and animates the whole. 

This active mind infus'd through all the ſpace, 

Unites and mingles with the mighty mals. 

Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain; 

And birds of air, and monſters of the main. 

Th' ethereal vigour is in all the ſame, 


And every ſoul is fill'd with equal flame: 


As much as earthy limbs and groſs allay 

Of mortal members, ſubject to decay, * 

Blunt not the beams of heaven and edge of day. 

From this coarſe mixture of terreſtrial parts, 

Defire and fear by turns poſſeſs their hearts: 

Aud grief and joy, nor can the groveling mind, Y' 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, 

Aﬀert the native ſkies, or own its heavenly kind. 

Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains : 

But long-contracted filth, een in the ſoul, re- 
mains, 

The relics of inveterate vice they wear : 

And ſpots of ſin obſcene in every face appear. 

For this are various penances injoin'd ; 

And ſome are hung to bleach upon the wind; 

Some plung'd in waters, others purg'd in fires, 

Till all the dregs are drain'd, and 7 the ruſt 
expires ! | 

All have their manes, and thoſe manes bear : 

The few, ſo cleans'd, to theſe abodes repair, 

And breathe, in ample fields, the ſoit Elyſian 
air. 

Then are they happy, when, by length of time, 

The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime. 

No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains; 

But the pure æther of the ſoul remains. & 

But when a thouſand rolling years are paſt 

(So long their puniſhments and penance laſt); 

Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 

Compell'd to drink the deep Lethæan flood: 

In large forgetful draughts to ſteep the cares 

Of their paſt labours, and their irkſome years. 

That, unremembering of its former pain, 

The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again. 

Thus having faid ; the father ſpirit leads 

The priefteis and his ſon through ſwarms of ſhades, 

And takes a rifing ground, from thence to ſee 

The long proceſſion of his progeny. 

Survey (purſu'd the fire) this arry throng ; 

As, offer'd to the view, they paſs along. a 

Theſe are th' Italian names, which fate will join 

With ours, and graft upon the Trojan line. 

Obſerve the youth who firſt appears in fight, 

And holds the neareft ſtation to the light, 

Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air, 

And leans juſt forward on a ſhining ſpear; 

Silvius is he: thy laſt-begotten race, 

But firſt in order ſent, to ill thy place. | 

An Alhan name, but mix'd with Dardan blood x 

Born in the covert of a ſhady wood: 

Him fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife, 


Shall breed in groves, to lead a ſolitary life, 
4 
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In Alba he ſhall fix his royal ſeat: „ 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget. 

Then Procas, honour of the Trojan name, 
Capys' and Numitor, of eadlels fame. 

And ſeconl Silvius after theſe appears; 

Silvius ZEneas, for thy name he bears, 

For arms and juſtice equally renown'd : 

Who, late reitor'd, in Alba ſhall be crown'd.. 
How great they look, how vigorouſly they wield 
Their weighty lances, and ſuſtain the ſhield! 

But they, who crown'd with vaken wreaths ap- 


pear, 
Shall Gabian walls and ſtrong Fidenæ rear: 
Nomentum, Bola, with Pometia found ; 
And raife Colatian towers on rocky ground. 
All theſe ſhall then be towns of mighty fame, 
Though now they lie obſcure, and lands without 

; a name. | 

See Romulus the great, born to reſtore 
The crown that once his'injur'd grandſire wore. 
This prince, a prieiteſs of your blood ſhall beur ; 
And, like his fire, in arms he ſhall/ppear. 
Two rifing creſts his royal head adorn; 
Born from a god, himſelf to godhead born. 
His fire, already, ſigns him for the ſkies, 
And marks the ſeat amid(t the deities. 
Auſpicious chief! thy race in times to come 
Shall ſpread the conqueſt of imperial Rome. 
Rome, whoſe aſcending towers ſhall heaven in- 
Involving earth and occan in her ſhade. {vade 
High as the mother of the gods in place; 

And proud, like her, of an immortal race. | 
Then when in pomp ſhe makes the Phrygian 
round, oY rt ql nt 

With golden turrets on her temples crown'd, 
A hundred gods her (weeping train ſupply ; 
Her offspring all, and all command the ſky. 
Now fix your fight, and ſtaod intent, to ſee 
Your Roman race, and Julian progeny. 
The mighty Cæſar waits his vital hour, 
Impatient for the world, and graſps kis promis'd 
power, 
But next behold the youth of form divine, 


—_ 


- Cz(ar himſelf, exalted in his line; 


Sent to the realm that Saturn rul''d of old; 
Born to reſtore a better age of gold. 
Afric and India ſhall his pow#r obey, . | [ 


Auguſtus, promis'd oft, and Jong foretold, | 


He ſhall extend his propagated ſway 

Bey6ad the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way. 

Where Atlas turns the rolling heavens around : 

And his broad ſhoulders with their lights are 
' crown'd. J 


At his fore-ſeen approach, already quake 


The Caſpian kingdoms, and Mceotian lake. 
Their ſeers behold the tempeſts from afar, 

And threatening oracles denounce the war. 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſeven-fold gates, 
And ſeeks his hidden ſpring, and fears his nephew 
Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, ftates. 
Not though the brazen-footed hind he flew ; 
Freed Erymanthus from the foa ming boar, 
And dipp'd his arrows in Lernæan gore. f 
Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 
By tigers drawn triumphant in his car, 


From Niſus' top deſcending on the plains, ' 


With curling vines around his purple reins. - 


The pair you ſee in equal armour ſhine ; 


S he ploughman conſal in his coarſe attire! 
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And doubt we yet through danjrers to 0 
The paths of honour, wry x . in aw ny 3 
But what's the man, who from afar appears Y 
His head with olive crown'd, his hand a cenſe : 
bears ? 12 4 
His hoary head and holy veſtments bring K 
His loſt idea hack: I know the Roman king, 0 
He ſhall to peaceful. Rome new laws ordain: 5 
Call'd from his mean abode, a ſceptre to ſuſtain; - 
Him Tullus next ia dignity ſucceeds ; 4 
An active prince, and prone to martial deeds, 
He ſhall his troops for fighting fields prepare, Ne 
Diſus'd to toils, and triumphs of the war. 
By dint of ſword, his crown he ſhall increaſe, The 
And ſcour his armour from the ruſt of peace. 9 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air Net 


But vain within, and proudly popular. 
Next view the Tarquin kings: th' avenging ſword fe 


Of Brutus juſtly drawn, and Kome reſtor'd. Neg 
He firſt renews the rods, and ax ſevere ; * 
And gives the conſuls royal robes to wear. a Shal 
His ſons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſeſtain, The 
Aud long for arbitrary lords again, And 
With ignominy ſcourg'd, in open light, Fae 
He dooms to death deterv'd: aflerting publicright, Apo 
Unhappy man, to break the pious laws With 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe ! But | 


*Fis love of honour, and his country's good: 


Howe'er the doubtful fact is underſtood, He (a 
The conſul, not the father, ſheds the blood. | 


Behold Torquatus the ſame track purſue ; His fo 
And next, the two devoted Decib view. How 
The Druſian line, Camillus loaded home | Obler 
With ſtandards well redeem'd, and foreign foe All gi 
' _ o'ercome. . 


(Now, friends below, in cloſe embraces join: 
But when they leave the ſhady realms of night, 
And, cloth'd in bodies, breathe your upper light), 
With mortal heat each other ſhall purſue: ſſue, 
What wars, what wounds, what laughter, ſhall en- 
From Alpine heights the father, firſt deſcends; 
His daughter's huſband in the plain attends: | 
His daughter's huſband arms his eaſtera friends, 
Embrace again, my ſons ; be foes no more: 
Nor ſtain your country with her children's gore. 
And thou, the firit, lay down thy lawleſs claim; 
Thou, of my blood, who bear'ſt the Julian name, 
Another comes, who ſhall in triumph ride, 

And to the capitol his chariot guide; 

From conquer'd Corinth, rich with Grecian ſpoils 
And yet another, fam'd for warlike toils, 

On Argos ſhall impoſe the Roman laws; 

And, on the Greeks, revenge the Trojan cauſe: 
Shall drag in chains their Achillzan race; ; 


Shall vindicate his anceſtors diſgrace : 

And Pallas, for her violated place. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd, 

And conquering Coſſus goes with laurels crown's, 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 

The Scipios' worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war, 
The double bane of Carthage? Who can fee, 
Without eſteem for virtuous poverty, 

Severe Fabricus, or can ceaſe t' admire 


Tir'd as J am, my praiſe the Fabii claim; 


And thou, great hero, greateſt of thy name; 


- 


ner 
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d in war to ſave the ſinking ſtate, 
And, by delays, to put a ſtop to fate 
lat others better mould the running maſs 
Of medals, and inform the breathing brals ; [ 
4nd, ſoften into fleſh a marble face : 
plead better at the bar; deſcribe the ſkies, 
4nd when the ftars deſcend, and when they riſe. 
Jt, Rome, tis thine alone with awful ſzay, 
Torule mankind, and make the world obey ; { 
Nipoſing peace and war thy own majeſtic way. 
To tame the proud, the fetter'd ſlave to free; 
Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 
Re paus'd : ns while with wondering eyes they 
view" 
The paſſing ſpirits, thus his ſpeech renew'd: 
de great Marcellus! how, untir'd in toils, 
fe moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
ſpoils ! 
fe, i= his country (threaten'd with alarms) 
Requires his courage, and his conquering arms, 
Shall more than once the Punic bands affright: 
Stall kill the Gauliſh king in ſingle fight: 
Then, to the capitol in triumph move, 
And the third ſpoils ſhall grace Feretrian Jove. 
Faeas, here, beheld of form divine | 
Apodlike youth, in glittering armour ſhine j 
With great Marcellus keeping equal pace ; 
But gloomy were his eyes, de jected was his face: 
He ſaw, and, wondering, aſk'd his airy guide, 
What, and of whence was he, who preſs'd the 
hero's ſide ? 
Ia fon, or one of his illuſtrious name, 
How like the former, and almoſt the ſame : 
Obſerve the crowds that compaſs him around : 
Al 4 N all admire, and raiſe a ſhouting 
lat hovering miſts around his brows are ſpread, 
And night, with ſable ſhades, involves his head. 
ſeek not to know (the ghoſt reply'd with tears) 
The ſorrows of thy ſons in future years. 
This youth (the bliſsful viſion of a day) 
Shall juſt be ſhown on earth, and ſnatch'd away. 
The gods too high had rais'd the Roman ſtate ; 
Vere but their gifts as permanent as great. 
What groans of men ſhall fill the Martian field ! 
tow fierce a blaze his flaming pile ſhall yield! 


— 


— 
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What funeral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee; 

When, rifing from his bed, he views the ſad ſo- 
lemmry ! . 5 

No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give: 

No youth afford ſo great a caule to grieve. 

The Trojan honour, and the Roman boaſt; 

Admir'd when living, and ador'd when loſt ! 

Mirror of ancient faith in early youth ! 

Undaunted' worth, inviolable truth ! _ 

No foe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field,  _ 

Shall dare thee foot to foot, with ſword and 
ſhield 14. Zi n = 

Much leſs in arms oppoſe thy matehleſs force, 


When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy foaming 
horſe. 
Ah, couldſt thou break through fate's ſevere de · 
cree, | 1 

A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee! 

Full caniſters of fragrant lilies bring, 

Mix'd with the purple roſes of the ſpring: 
Let me with funeral flowers his body ſtrow, 

This gift which parents to their children owe, | 
This unavailing gift, at leaſt I may beſtow! 
Thus having ſaid, he led the hero round 

The confines of the bleſt Elyſian ground, 
Which, when Anchiſes to his ſon had ſhown, 

And fir'd his mind to mount the promis'd throne, 
He tells the future wars ordain'd by fate 

The ftrength and cuſtoms of the Latian ſtate : 

The prince, and people : and fore-arms his care 
With rules, to puth his fortune, or to bear. 

Two gates the filept houſe of fleep adorn; 

Of poliſh'd ivory this, that of tranſparent horn 
True viſions through tranſparent horn ariſe ; 
Through poliſh'd ivory paſs deluding lies. 

Of various things diſcourſing as he paſs'd, 

Anchiſes hither bends his ſteps at laſt. 

Then, through the gate of ivory, he diſmiſs'd 

His valiant offspring, and divining gueſt. 3 
Straight to the ſhips Aneas took his way; I 
Embark'd his men, and ſkim'd along the fea : | 
Still coaſting, till he gain'd Cajeta's bay. 

At 9 2 on 00zy ground his gallies moor; 

Their heads are turn'd to fea, their ſterns to 
ſhore, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


King Latinus entertains Zneas, and promiſes him his only daughter, Lavinia, the heireſs of his crown, 
Turnus, being in love with her, favoured by her mother, and ſtirred up by Juno and Alecto, breaks 
the treaty which was made, and engages in his quarrel Mezentius, Camilla, Meſſapus, and many 


larly 


uud thou, O matron of immortal fame 
ere dying, to the ſhore haſt left thy name; 
＋ till * place is called from thee, 
nurie ot great Tueas' infancy, 
Vor. XII. . 


other of = neighbouring pritices; whoſe forces, and the names of their commanders, are particu- 


Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, 
Thy name (“tis all a ghoſt can have) remains. 
Now, when the prince her funeral rites had paid, 


He plough'd theyTyri mw ſeas with ſail diſplay'd, 
* 
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wy, 


And ſweeping oars, with ſtruggling, urge their 


Serenely fhone the ſtars, the moon was bright, 

And the ſea trembled with her filver light. 

Now near the ſhelves of Circe's ſhores they run 

(Circe the rich, the daughter of the ſua), 

A dangerous coaſt : the goddeſs waſtes her days 

In joyous ſongs, the rocks reſound her lays, 

In ſpinning, of the loom, ſhe ſpends the night, 

And cedar brands fupply her father's light. 

From hence were heard (rebellowing to the 
main) 

The roars of lions that refuſe the chain, 

'The grunts of briſtled boars; and groans of bears, 

And herds of howling wolves that ſtun the ſailors 
ears. 

Theſe from their caverns, at the cloſe of night, 

Fill the ſad ifle with horror and affright. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's 
power | ; 

(That watch'd the moon and planetary hour) 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 

Had alter'd, and in wicked ſhapes confin'd. 

Which monſters, leſt the Trojans pious hoſt 

Should bear or touch upon th' inchanted coaſt ; 

Propitious Neptune ſteer'd their courſe by night, 

With riſing gales, that ſped their happy flight. 

Supply'd with theſe, they ſkim the ſounding 
ſhore, 

And hear the ſwelling ſurges vainly roar. 

Now when the roſy morn began to riſe, 

And weav'd her ſaffron ſtreamer through the 
ſkies; 

When Thetis bluſh'd in purple, not her own, 

And from her face the breathing winds are blown. 

A ſudden filence ſate upon the ſea, [way. 


From land a gentle breeze aroſe by night, 9 


The Trojan, from the main, beheld a wood, 

Which thick with ſhades and a brown horror 
ſtood : 

Betwixt the trees the Tiber took his courſe, _ 

With whirlpools dimpled; and with downward 
force 

That drove the ſand along, he took his way, 

And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

The birds that haunt the borders of his flood; 

That bath'd within, or baſk'd upon his fide, 

To tuneful ſongs their narrow throats apply'd, 

The captain gives command; the joyful train 

Glide through the gloomy ſhade, and leave the 
main. | 

Now, Erato, thy poet's mind inſpire, 

And fill his ſoul with thy celeſtial fire. 

Relate what Latium was: her ancient kings: 

Declare the paſt, and preſent ſtate of things: 

When firſt the Trojan fleet Auſonia ſought ; 

And how the rivals lov'd, and how they fought, 

Theſe are my theme, and how the war began, 

And how concluded by the godlike man. 

For I ſhall ſing of battles, blood, and rage, 

Which princes and their people did engage: 

And haughty fouls, that, mov'd with mutual hate, 

In fighting fields purſu'd and found their fate: 

That rous'd the 'Tyrrhene realm with leud a- 

And peaceful Italy involv'd in arms. [larms, 

A larger ſcene of action is diſplay'd, 
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Latinus, old and mild, had long poſſeſs'ꝗ 
The Latium ſceptre, and his people bleſsd: 
His father Faunus; a Laurentium dame 
His mother, fair Marica was her name. 
But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 
Thus King Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. 

But this old peaceful prince, as heaven decre 

Was bleſs'd with no male iſſue to ſucceed: 

His ſons in blooming youth were fnatch'd by 
fate; 

One only daughter heir'd the royal ſtate. 


Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 


The neighbouring princes court her nuptial bed, 
Among the crowd, but far above the reſt, 
Young Turnus to the beauteous maid addreſs, 
Turnus, for high deſcent and graceful mien, 
Was firſt, and favour'd by the Latian queen; 
With him ſhe ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand; 
But dire portents the purpos'd match withſtand, 
Deep in the palace, of long growth, there ſtood 
A laurel's trunk, a venerable wood; 
Where rites divine were paid; whoſe holy hair 
Was kept, and cut with ſuperſtitious care. 
This plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call'd: 
And laſt, in honour of his new abode, 
He vow'd the laurel to the laurel's god. 
It happen'd once (a boding prodigy 
A ſwarm of bees that cut the liquid ſky, 
Unknown from whence they took their airy flight, 
Upon the topmoſt branch in clouds alight : 
There, with their claſping feet together clung, 
And a long cluſter from the laurel hung. 
An ancient augur propheſy'd from hence: 
Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince 
From the ſame parts of heaven his navy ſtands, 
To the fame parts on earth: his army lands: 
The town he conquers, and the tower com- 
mands. 
Yet more, when fair Lavinia fed the fire 
Before the gods, and ſtood beſide her fire ; 
Strange to relate, the flames involv'd the ſmoke 
Of incenſe, from the ſacred altar broke : 
Caught her diſhevel'd hair and rich attire; 
Her crowns and jewels crackled in the fire : 


From thence the fuming trail began to ſpread, 


And lambent glories danc'd about her head. 
This new portent the ſeer with wonder views; 
Then pauſing thus, his prophecy renews ; 

The nymph. who ſcatters flaming fires around, 
Shall ſhine with honour, ſhall herſelf be crown; 
But, caus'd by her irrevocable fate, 


War ſhall the country waſte, and change the ſtate: 


Latinus frighted with this dire oſtent, 

For counlel to his father Faunus went : 

And ſought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 
Which near Albunea's ſulphurous fountain he. 
To thoſe the Latian and the Sabine land 

Fly, when diſtreſs'd, and thence relief demand. 
The prieſt on ſkins of offerings takes his eaſe; 
And nightly viſions in his lumber ſees: 

A (warm of thin aerial ſhapes appear, ́ 
And, fluttering round his temples, deafs his ears? 
Theſe he conſults, the future fates to know, 


And, riſing hence, a greater work is weigh'd.. 


From powers above, and from the fiends below. 


H 
lows 


Here, for the god's advice, Latinus flies, 

Oferiog a hundred ſheep for ſacrifice : 

Their woolly fleeses, as the rites requir'd, 

ye [aid beneath him, and to reſt retir'd. 

vo ſooner were his eyes in ſlumber bound, 

Wien, from above, a more than mortal ſound 

[rades his ears: and thus the viſion ſpoke : | 

ek not, my ſeed, in Latian bands to yoke | 

Our fair Lavinia, nor the gods provoke. 

A foreign ſon upon the thore deſcends, 

Thoſe martial fame from pole to pole extends. 

His race in arms, and arts of peace renown'd, 

Nat Latium ſhall contain nor Europe bound: 

is theirs whate'er the ſun ſurveys around. 

Theſe anſwers in the filent night receiv'd, 

The king himſelf divulg'd, the land believ'd: 

The fame through all the neighbouring nations 

flew, : 

When now the Trojan navy was in view. 

Beneath a ſhady tree the hero ſpread . 

His table on the turf, with cakes of bread ; | 
Ard, with his chiefs, on foreſt fruits he fed? 

They fate, and (not without the god's command) 

Their homely fare diſpatch'd : rhe hungry band 

lnrade their trenchers next, and ſoon devour, 

To mend the ſcanty meal, their cakes of flower. 

Aſcanius this obſerv'd, and, ſmiling ſaid, 

Fee, we devour the plates on which we fed. 

The ſpeech had omen, that the Trojan race 

Should find repoſe, and this the time and place. 

Leas took the word, and thus replies: 

(Confeſing fate with wonder in his eyes) 

All hail, O earth ! all hail, my houſehold gods, 

Behold the deſtin'd place of your abodes ! 

For thus Anchiſes propheſy'd of old, 

And this our fatal place of reſt foretold; 

* When on a foreign ſhore, inſtead of meat, 

* By famine forc'd, your trenchers you ſhall eat, 

Then eaſe your weary Trojans will attend: 

* And the long labaurs of your voyage end. 

* Remember on that happy coaſt to build : 

* And with a trench encloſe the fruitful field.” 

This was that famine, this the fatal place, 

Which ends the wandering of our exil'd race. 

Then, on to-morrow's dawn, your care employ 

Toſearch the land, and where the cities lie, [ 

Ard what the men: but give this day to joy. 

Now pour to Jove, and after Jove is bleſt, 

Call great Anchiſes to the genial feaſt : 

Crown high the goblets with a cheerful draught ; 

Enjoy the preſent hour; adjourn the future 
thought. 

Thus having ſaid, the hero bound his brows 
With leafy branches, then perform'd his vows : 
Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 

Then earth, the mother of the heavenly race; 

The nymphs, and native godheads yet unknown, 
And night, and all the ſtars that gild her ſable 
And ancient Cybel, and Idæan Jove; [throne : 
and laſt his fire below, and mother queen above. 

2 high monarch thunder'd thrice 


And thrice he ſhook aloft a golden cloud. 

don through the joyful camp a rumour flew : 

The time was come their city to renew : 

Then every brow with cheerful green is crown'd, 


e feaſts are doubled, and the bowls go round. 
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When next the roſy morn diſclos'd the day, 
The ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coaſt, and trendings of the crooked ſhore z: 
Here Tiber flows, and here Numicus ſtands, 
Here warlike Latins hold the bappy lands. 

The pious chief, who ſought by peaceful ways 
To found his empire, and his town to raiſe, 
A hundred youths from all his train ſelects, 
And to the Latian court their courſe directs 
(The ſpacious palace where the prince refides) 2 
And all their heads with wreaths of olives hides; 
They go commiſſion'd to require a peace; 
And carry preſents to procure acceſs. 
Thus while they ſpeed their pace, the prince de- 

fi 


$ 
The n ſeat, and draws the lines: 
The Trojans round the.place a rampart caſt, 
And paliſades about the trenches plac'd. 
Meantime the train, proceeding on their way; 
From far the town, and lofty towers ſurvey: + 
At length approach the walls: without the gate 


They ſee the boys and Latian youth debate 

The martial prizes on the duſty plain : 

Some drive the cars, and ſome the courſer's 
rein; 2d 

Some bend the ſtubborn bow for victory: 

And ſome with darts their active finews try. 

A poſting meſſenger diſpatch'd from hence, 

Of this fair troop, advis'd their aged prince 

That foreign men, of mighty ſtature, came ; 

Uncouth their habit, and unknown their name; 

The king ordains their entrance, and aſcends 

His regal ſeat, ſurrounded by his friends. 

The palace built by Picus, vaſt and proud, 7 

Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood ? 

And round encompaſs'd with a riſing wood. 

The pile o'erlook'd the town, and drew the ſight, 

Surpris'd at once with reverence and delight. 

There kings receiv'd the marks ot ſovereign 
power: | «AN 

In ſtate the monarch march'd, the lictors bore 

Their awful axes, and the rods before. 

Here the tribunal ſtood, the houſe of prayer; 

And here the ſacred ſenators repair; 

All at large tables, in long order fet, 

A ram their offering, and a ram their meat. 

Above the portal, carv'd in cedar wood, 

Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike grandſires 
ſtood. 

Old Saturn, with his crooked ſcythe, on high; 

And Italus, that led the colony: 

And ancient Janus, with his double face, 

And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. 

There ſtood Sabinus, planter of the vines; . 

On a ſhort pruning-hook his head reclines : | 

And ſtudiouſly ſurveys his generous wines. 

Then warlike kings, who for their country fought, 

And honourable wounds from battle brought. 

Around the poſts hung helmets, darts, and 
ſpears, 

And captive chariots, axes, ſhields, and bars, &% 

And broken beaks of ſhips; the trophies of their 
wars. 

Above the reſt, as chief of all the band. 

Was Picus plac'd, a huckler in his hand; 

His other wav'd a long divining wand. 
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Girt in his gabin gown the hero ſate : 

Yet could not with his art avoid his fate. 

For Circe long had lov'd the youth in vain, 

Till love, refus'd, converted to diſdain : 

Then mixing powerful herbs, with magic art, 

She chang'd his form, who could not change his 
heart. | 

Conſtrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 

With party-colour'd plumes, a chattering pye. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ſtate, 

The ſeat of audience, old Latinus ſate; 

Then gave admiſſion to the Trojan train, 

And thus, with pleaſing accents, he began: 

Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own; 

Nor is your courſe upon our coaſts unknown ; 

Say what you ſeek, and whither were you bound? 

Were you by ſtreſs of weather caſt a-ground ? 

Such dangers of the ſea are often ſeen, 

And oft befal to miſerable men. 

Or come, your ſhipping in our ports to lay, 

Spent and diſabled in ſo long a way? 

Say what you want; the Latians you ſhall find 

Not forc'd to goodneſs, but by will inclin'd ; 

For ſince the time of Saturn's holy reign, 

His hoſpitable cuſtoms we retain. 

I call to mind (but time the tale has worn) 

Th' Arunci told; that Dardanus, though born 

On Latian plains, yet ſought the Phrygian ſhore, 

And Samothracia, Samos call'd before : 

From Tuſcan Coritum he claim'd his birth. 

But after, when exempt from mortal earth, 

From thence aſcended to his kindred ſkies, 

A god, and as a god augments their ſacrifice. 

He ſaid. Ilioneus made this reply: 

O king, of Faunus' royal family! 

Nor wintery winds to Latium forc'd our way, 

Nor did the ſtars our wandering courſe betray. 

Willing we ſought your ſhores, and hither bound, 

The port ſo long defir'd, at length we found. 

From our ſweet homes and ancient realms ex- 

Great as the greateſt that the ſun beheld. ſpell'd; 

The god began our line, who rules above, 

And as our race, our king deſcends from Tove : 


And hither are we come, by his comm 


To crave admiffion in your happy land. 
How dire a tempeſt, from Mycenz pour d. 
Our plains, our temples, and our town devour'd ; 
What was the waſte of war, what dire alarms 
Shook Afia's crown with European arms; 

Ev'n ſuch have heard, if any ſuch there be, 
Whoſe earth is bounded by the frozen ſea : 

And ſuch as born beneath the burning ſky, 

And ſultry ſun betwixt the tropics lie. 

From that dire deluge, through the watery waſte, 
Suck length of years, ſuch various perils paſt : 

At laſt eſcap'd, to Latium we repair, 

To beg what you without your want may 

| ſpare ; 

The common water, and the common air. 

Sheds which ourſelves will build, and mean a- 
Fit to receive and ſerve our baniſh'd gods. [bodes, 
Nor our admiſſion ſhall your realm ditgrace, 

Nor length of time our gratitude efface. 

Beſides what endleſs honour you ſhall gain 

To ſave and ſhelter Troy's unhappy train, 

Now, by my ſovereign, and his fate, I ſwear, 
Renown'd tor faith in peace, for force in war; 


Oft our alliance other lands deſfir'd, 

And what we ſeek of you, of us requir'd, 
Deſpiſe not then, that in our hands we bear 
Theſe holy boughs, and ſue with words of prayer, 
Fete and the gods, by their ſupreme command, 
Have doom'd our ſhips to ſeek the Latian land, 
To theſe abodes our fleet Apollo fends, 

Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends, 
Where Thuſcan Tiber rolls with rapid force, 
And where Numicus opes his holy ſource. 


| Beſides, our prince preſents, with his requeſt, 


Some ſmall remains 2 lire poſſeſs d. 

This golden charger, ſnatch'd from burning T 

Anchiſes did in facrifice employ ; * 

This royal robe and this tiara wore 

Old Priam, and this golden ſceptre bore 

In full aſſemblies, and in ſolemn games; 

Theſe purple veſts were weav'd by Dardan dame, 
Thus while he ſpoke, Latinus roll'd around 

His eyes, and fix'd awhile upon the ground. 

Intent he ſeem'd, and anxious in his breaſt; 

Not bi the ſceptre mov'd, or kingly veſt: 

But pondering future things of wonderous weight: 

Succeſſion, empire, and his daughter's fate: 

On theſe he mus'd within his thoughtful mind; 

And then reſolv'd what Faunus had divin'd. 

This was the foreign prince, by fate decreed 

To ſhare his ſceptre, and Lavinia's bed. 

This was the race that fure portents foreſhow 

To ſway the world, and land and fea ſubdue. 

At length he rais'd his cheerful head and ſpoke: 

The powers, ſaid he, the powers we hoth invoke, 

To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpoſe with their augury. 

Have what you aſk: your preſents I receive; 

Land where, and when you pleaſe, with ample 

leave; 

Partake and uſe my kingdom as your own; 

It ſhail be yours, while I command the crown. 

And if my wiſh'd alliance pleaſe your king, 

Tell him he ſhould not ſend the peace, but bring: 

Then let him not a friend's embraces fear ; 

The peace is made when I behold him here. 

Beſides this anſwer, tell my royal gueſt, 

I add to his commands my own requeſt : 

One only daughter heirs my crown and ſtate, 

Whom, not our oracles, nor heaven, nor fate, 

Nor frequent prodigies, permit to join 

With any native of th' Auſonian line. 

A foreign ſon-in-law ſhall come from far 

(Such is our doom), a chief renown'd in war: 

Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name, 

And through the conquer'd world diffuſe our fame. 

Himſelf to be the man the fates require, 

I firmly judge, and what I judge, deſire. 

He ſaid, and then on each beſtow'd a ſteed; 

Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 

Stood ready, ſhining all, and ſmoothly dreſs'd; 

Of theſe he choſe the faireſt and the beſt, 

To mount the Trojan troop z at his command, 

The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple ſtand : 

With golden trappings. glorious to behold, 


And champ, betwixt their teeth, the foaming gold 


Then to his abſent gueſt the king decreed 

A pair of courſers born of heavenly breed: 
Who from their noſtrils breath'd ethereal fire; 
Whom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire ; 


re; 


ituting mares, produc'd on earth, 
| Argon conceiv'd a more than 


birth. 
Theſe draw the chariot which Latinus ſends ; 
4nd the rich preſent to the prince commends. 
cblime on ſtately ſteeds the Trojans borne, 
Jo their expecting lord with peace return. 
nut jealous Juno, from Pachymas' height, 
4; he from Argos took her airy flight, 
Fheld, with envious eyes, this hateful fight. 
de ſaw the Trojan and his joyful train 
ſeſcend upon the ſhore, deſert the main! 
Jebgn a town, and, with unhop'd ſucceſs, 
Th! embafſadors return with promis'd peace. 
Theo, feng with pain, ſhe ſhook her haughty 
head, 
gbd from ber inward ſoul, and thus ſhe ſaid : 
O dated offspring of my Phrygian foes ! / 
O fate of Troy, which Juno's fates oppoſe ! '” 
(ould they not fall unpity'd, on the plain, 
Kut lain revive, and taken, ſcape again? 
When execrable Troy in aſhes lay, 
Through fires, and ſwords, and ſeas, they forc'd 
their way. 
Then vanquiſh'd Juno muſt in vain contend, 
Her rage diſarm'd, her empire at an end. 
Freathleſs and tir'd, is all my fury ſpent, 
Ordoes my glutted ſpleen at length relent ? 
k if twere little from their town to chaſe, 
] thropgh the ſeas purſued their exil'd race: 
Eg the heavens, oppos'd the ſtormy main; 
But billows roar'd, and tempeſts rag'd in vain. 
What have my Scylla's and my Syrtes done, 
When theſe they overpaſs, and thoſe they ſhun ? 
On Tiber's ſhores they land, ſecure of fate, 
Triumphant o'er the ſtorm's and Juno's hate. 
Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himſelf gave way to Cynthia's wrath : 
Who ſent the tuſky boar to Calydon : 
What great offence had either people done ? 
But I, the conſort of the thunderer, 
Have wag'd a long and unſucceſsful war: 
Vith various arts and arms in vain have toil'd, 
And by a mortal man at length are foil'd. 
If native power prevail not, ſhall I doubt 
To ſeek for needful ſuccour from without? 
ore and heaven my juſt deſires deny, 
Hell ſhall the power of Heaven and Jove ſupply. 
Grant that the fates have firm'd by their decree, 
The __ race to reign in Italy: 
At leaſt I can defer the nuptial day, 
Ard, with protracted wars, the peace delay : 
Vith blood the dear alliance ſhall be bought : 
Ard both the people near deſtruction brought. 
9 hall the ſon-in-law and father join, 
With ruin, war, and waſte of either line. 
0 fatal maid ! thy marriage is endow'd 
With e Latian, and Rutilian blood ! 
lellona leads thee to thy lovers hand, 
Another queen brings forth another brand; 
To burn with foreign fires her native land ! 
Aſecond Paris, diflering but in name, 
Hall fire his country with a ſecond flame. 

Thus having ſaid, ſhe ſinks beneath the ground 
With furious haſte, and ſhoots the Stygian found; 
To rouſe Alecto from th* infernal ſeat 
Vi ker dire fiſters, and their dark retreat. 
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Tis thine to ruin realms, o'erturn a ſtate, 


This fury fit for her intent ſhe choſe, 
One who delights in wars, and human woes. 
Ev'n Pluto hates his own miſ-ſhapen race 
Her fiſter-furies fly her hideous face: 

So frightfvl are the forms the monſter takes, 
So fierce the hiflings of her ſpeckled ſnakes. 
Her Juno finds, — thus inflames her ſpite ; 
O virgin daughter of eternal night, 

Give me this once thy labour, to ſuſtain 

My right, and execute my juſt diſdain. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince : 
Expel from Italy that odious name, ; 
And let not Juno ſuffer in her fame. hb 


Betwixt the deareſt friends to raiſe debate, * 
And kindle kindred blood to mutual hate. 
Thy hand o'er towns the funeral torch diſplays, 
And forms a thouſand ills ten thouſand ways. 
Now ſhake from out thy fruitful breaſt the ſeeds 
Of envy, diſcord, and of cruel deeds: 
Confound the peace eſtabliſh'd, and prepare 
Their ſouls to hatred, and their hands to war. 
Smear'd as ſhe was with black Gorgonean blood, 
The ury ſprang above the Stygian flood: 
And on her wicker wings, ſublime through night, 
She to the Latian palace took her flight. 
There ſought the queen's apartments, ſtood before 
The peaceful threſhold, and beſieg'd the door. 
Reſtleſs Amata lay, her ſwelling breaſt 
Fir'd with diſdain for Turnus diſpoſſeſt, * 

nd the new nuptials of the Trojan gueſt. 

m her black, bloody locks the fury ſhakes 

Her darling plague, the favourite of her ſnakes : 
With her full force ſhe threw the poiſonous dart, 
And fix'd it deep within Amata's heart : 
That thus envenom'd ſhe might kindle rage, 


And ſacrifice to ſtrife her houſe and huſband's age. 
{| Unſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims 


Betwixt her linen, and her naked limbs. 

His baleful breath inſpiring as he glides, 

Now like a chain around her neck he rides; 

Now like a fillet to her head repairs, 

And, with her circling volumes, folds her hairs. 

At firſt the filent venom flide with caſe, 

And ſeiz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees; 

Then. ere th' infected maſs was fir d too far, 

In plaintive accents ſhe began the war: 

And thus beſpoke her huſband : Shall, the ſaid, 

A wandering prince enjoy Lavinia's bed? 

If nature plead aot in a parent's heart, 

Pity my tears, and pity her deſert : 

I know, my deareſt lord, the time will come, 

You would, in vain, reverſe your cruel doom ; 

The faithleſs pirate ſoon will ſet to ſea, 

And bear the royal virgin far away ! 

A gueſt like him, a Trojan gueſt before, 

In ſhow of friendſhip, ſought the Spartan ſhore ; 

And raviſh'd Helen from her huſband bore. 

Think en = king's inviolable word: 

And think on Turnus, her once-plighted lord : 

To this falſe foreigner you give your throne, 

And wrong a friend, a kinſman, and a ſon. 

Reſume your ancient care: and if the god, 

Your lire, and you, reſolve on foreign blood, 

Know all are foreign, in a larger ſenſe, 

Not born your ſubjects, or deriv'd from hence. 
G giy 
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Then if the line of Turnus you retrace ; 

He ſprings from Inachus of Argive race. 

But when ſhe ſaw her reaſon 155 ſpent, 

And could not move him from his fix duntent, 
She flew to rage; for now the ſnake poſſeſs' d 
Her vital parts, and poiſon'd all her breaſt ; 

She raves, ſhe runs, with a diſtracted pace, 
And fills with horrid howls the public place. 

- And, as young ſtriplings whip the top for ſport, 
Ou the ſmooth payement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd, with clamours, of the beardleſs rout, 
They laſh aloud, each other they provoke, 

And lend their little ſouls at every ſtroke : 

Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amidſt the crowds, and kindles as ſhe goes. 

Not yet content, ſhe ſtrains her malice more, 
And adds new ills to thoſe contriv'd before: 

She flies the town, and, mixing with the thr 

Of madding matrons, hears the bride along : 
Wandering through woods and wilds, and devious 
; ways, 

And with theſe arts the Trojan match delays. 
She feign'd the rites of Bacchus! cry'd aloud, 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd. 

Evoe, O Bacchus ! thus began the ſong, 

And Evoe: anſwer'd all the female throng : 

8 virgin ! worthy thee alone, ſhe cry'd; 

O worthy thee alone, the crew reply d; 

For thee ſhe feeds her hair, ſhe leads thy dance, 
And with the winding ivy wreaths her lance. 
Like fury ſeiz'd the reſt ; the progreſs known, 
All ſeek the mountains and forſake the town : 
All clad in ſkins of beaſts the javelin bare, 

Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair : { 
And ſhrieks and ſhoutings rend the ſuffering air. 
The queen, herſelf, inſpur'd with rage divine, 
Shook high above her head a flaming pine : 
Then roll'd her haggard eyes around the throng, 

And ſung, in Turnus* name, the nuptial ſong ! 
Jo ye Latian dames, if any here 
Hold your unhappy queen, Amata, dear: 

If there be here, ſhe ſaid, who dare maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain, 
Unbind your fillets, looſe your flowing hair, 
And orgies and nocturnal rites prepare. 
Amata's breaſt the fury thus invades, 
And fires with rage, amid the ſylvan ſhades, 
Then when ſhe found her venom ſpread ſo far, 
The royal houſe embroil'd in civil war, 
Rais'd on her duſky wings ſhe cleaves the ſkies, 
And ſeeks the palace where young Turnus lies. 
His town, as fame reports, was built of old 
By Dana, pregnant with almighty gold: 
Who fled her father's rage, and with a train 
Of following Argives, through the ſtormy main, 
Pri v'n by the ſouthern blaſts, was fated here to 
reign. | 

*Twas Ardua once, now Ardea's name it bears 
Once a fair city, now conſum'd with years. 

Here in his lofty palace Turnus lay, 

Betwixt the confines of the night and day, 
Secure in ſleep : the fury laid aſide [try'd 
Her looks and limbs, and with new methods 
The foulneſs of the infcrnal torm to hide. 
Propp'd on a ſtaff, ſhe takes the trembling mein, 
Her face is furrow'd, and her front obſcene ; 
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Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek ſhe draws, 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jay, 
Her hoary head with holy fillets bound, 

Her teniples with an olive wreath are crown'y, 
Old Calibe, who kept the ſacred fane 

Of Juno, now ſhe ſeem'd, and thus began: 
Appearing in a dream, to rouſe the careleſs man, 
Shall Turnus then ſuch endleſs toil ſuſtain, 


In fighting fields, and cunquer towns in vain? 


Win, for a Trojan head to wear the prize? 

Uſurp thy crown, enjoy thy victories ? 

The bride and ſceptre which thy blood has bought 

The king transfers, and foreign heirs are fought & 

Go now, deluded man, and ſeek again 

New toils, new dangers, on the duſty plain. 

Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize; 

Protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe, 

This dream all- powerful Juno ſends; I bear 

Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear, 

Haſte, arm your Ardeans, iſſue to the plain, 

With faith to friend, aſſault the Trojan train: {lie 

Their thoughtleſs chiefs, their painted ſhips that 

In Tiber's mouth, with fire and ſword deſtroy. 

The Latian king, unleſs he ſhall ſubmit, 

Own his old promiſe, aud his new forget; 

Let him, in arms, the power of Turnus prove, 

And learn to fear whom he diſdains to love, 

For ſuch is heaven's command, The youthful 

prince 

With ſcorn reply'd ; and made this bold defence; 

Tou tell me, mother, what I knew before ; 

The Phrygian fleet is landed on the thore ; 
8 nor will provoke, the war: 

My fate is Juno's moſt peculiar care, 


| But time has made you dote, and vainly tell 


Of arms imagin'd, in your lonely cell : 

Go, be the temple and the gods your care; 

Permit the men the thought of peace and war. 

Theſe haughty words Alecto's rage provoke, 

And frighted Turnus trembled as ſhe ſpoke. 

Her eyes grew ſtiffen'd and with ſulphur burn, 

Her hideous looks and helliſh form return: 

Her curling ſnakes with hiffings fill the place, 

And open all the furies of her face 

Then, darting fire from her malignant eyes, | 

She caſt him backward as he ſtrove to riſe, 

And, lingering, ſought to frame ſome new te- 
ies. 

High on her head ſhe rears two twiſted ſnakes; 

Her chain ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes; | 

And, churning bloudy foam, thus loudly ſpeaks: 

Behold whom time has made to dote, and tell 

Of arms, imagin'd in her lonely cell : 

Behold the fates infernal miniſter ;_ 

War, death, deſtruction, in my hand I bear. 


Thus having ſaid, her ſmoulderiug torch in- 


preis'd 
With her full force, ſue plung'd into his breaſt. 
Aghaſt he wak'd, and, ſtartiug from his bed, 


Cold ſweat, in clammy drops, his limbs o'eripread: 
Arms, arms, he cries, my ſword and ſhield pre- 


pare; 
He breathes defiance, blood, and mortal war. 
So when with crackling flames a cauldron tries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rile : 
Above their brims they force their fiery way; 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day, 
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The peace polluted thus, a choſen band 
Ne firſt commiſſions to the Latian land, 
1; threatening embaſſy : then rais'd the reſt, 
To meet in arms th” intruding Trojan gueſt : 
Ty force the foes from the Lavinian ſhore, 
And Italy's endanger'd peace reſtore ; 
Himſelf alone, an equal match he boaſts, 
To fight the Phrygian and Auſonian hoſts. 
The gods invok'd, the Rutili prepare 
Their arms, and warm each other to the war. 
His beauty theſe, and thoſe his blooming age, 
The reſt his houſe, and his own tame engage. 
While Turnus urges thus his enterpriſe, 
The Stygian fury to the Trojans flies: 
New frauds invents, and takes a ſteepy ſtand, 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command ; 
Where fair Aſcanius and his youthful train, 
Vith horns and hounds, a hunting match 1 — 
And pitch their toils around the ſhady plain. 
The fury fires the pack; they ſnuff they vent, 
And feed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. 
'Twas of a well-grown ſtag, whoſe antlers riſe 
High 0'er his front, his beams invade the ſkies : 
From this light cauſe, th* infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to miſchief, hate, and wars. 
The ſtately beaſt, the two Tyrrhedæ bred, 
Snatch'd N his dam, and the tame youngling 
fed. 
Their father Tyrrheus did their fodder bring; 
Tyrheus chief ranger to the Latian king: 
Their filter Sylvia cheriſh'd with her care 
The little wanton, and did wreaths prepare 
To hang hif budding horns : with ribbons ty'd 
His tender neck, and comb'd his ſilken hide; 
And bath d his body. Patient of command, 
In time he grew, and growing us'd to hand. 
He waited at his maſter's board for food ; 
Then ſought his ſavage kindred in the wood: 
Were, gazing all the day, at night he came 
To his known lodgings, and his country dame. 
This houſehold heaſt, that us'd the woodland 
grounds, | 
Was view'd at firſt by the young hero's hounds ; 
As down the ſtream he ſwam, to ſeek retreat 
ln the cool waters, and to quench his heat, 
Aſcanius, young, and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : 
hut the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 
Which pierc'd his bowls through his panting ſides. 
The bleeding creature iſſues from the floods, 
Poſſeſs'd with fear, and ſeeks his known abodes; 
His old familiar hearth, and houſehold gods. 
He falls, he fills the houſe with heavy groans ; 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. 
Young Sylvia beats her breaſt, and cries aloud 
For ſuccour from the clowniſh neighbourhood 
The churls aſſemble; for the fiend who lay 
In the cloſe woody covert urg'd their way. 
One with a brand, yet burning from the flame ; 
Arm'd with a knotty club, another came: 
Whate'er they catch or find, without their care, 
Their fury makes an inſtrument of war. 
Tyrrhevs, the foſter- father of the beaſt, 
1 en clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt: 
32 his hand from the deſcending ſtroke, 
t his wedge within the cloven oak, 


Lo whet their courage, and their rage AC i 
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And now the goddeſs, exercis'd in ill, 

Who watch'd an hour to work her impious will, 

Aſcends the roof, and to her crooked horn, 

Such as was then by Latian ſhepherds borne, 

Adds all her breath; the 1ocks and woods around, 

And mountains, tremble at th' infernal ſound. 

The ſacred lake of Trivia from afar 

The Veline fountains, and ſulphureous Nar, | 

Shake at the baleful blaſt, the fignal.of the war. 

Young mothers wildly ſtare, with fear poſſeſs'd. 

And ſtrain their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. 
The clowns, a boiſterous, rude, ungovern'd crew, 

With furious haſte to the loud ſummons flew. 

The powers of Troy, then iſſuing on the plain, 

With freſh recruits their youthful chief ſuſtain : 

Nor theirs a raw and uninexperienc'd train, 

But a firm body of embattled men. 

At firſt, while fortune favour'd neither fide, 

The fight with clubs and burning brands was 

try'd: 


But now, both parties reinforc'd, the fields 


Are bright with flaming ſwords and brazen ſhields. 
A ſhining harveit either hoſt diſplays, 
And ſhoots againſt the ſun with equal rays. 
Thus when a black-brow'd guſt begins to riſe, 
White foam at firſt on the curl'd ocean fries; 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the 
ſkies : 
Till, by the fury of the ſtorm full blown, 
The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is thrown. 
Firſt Almon falls, old Tyrrheus' eldeſt care, 
Pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant war: 
Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon ſtood, 
And ſtopp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. 
Huge heaps of ſlain around the body riſe ; 
Among the reſt, the rich Galeſus lies: 
A good old man, while peace he preach'd in vain, 
Amidſt the madneſs of th* unruly train: 
Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paſturesfill'd ; 
His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till'd. 
Thus, while in equal ſcales their fortune ſtood, 
The fury bath'd them in each others blood. 
Then, having fix'd the fight, exulting flies, 
And bears fulfill'd her promiſe to the ſkies, 
To Juno thus ſhe ſpeaks : Behold *tis done; 
The blood already drawn, the war begun 
The diſcord is complete, nor can they ceaſe 
The dire debate, nor you command the peace. 
Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have taſted vengeance, and the ſweets of blood, 
Speak, and my power ſhall add this office more; 
The neighbouring nations of th' Auſonian ſhore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour from afar, 
Of arm'd invation, and embrace the war. 
Then Juno thus: The grateful work is done; 
The ſeeds of diſcord fow'd, the war begun; 
Frauds, fears, and fury, have poſſeſs'd the ſtate, 
And fix'd the cauſes of a laſting hate: 
A bloody Hymen ſhall th' alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and Auſonian line: | 
But thou with ſpeed to night and hell repair. 
For not the gods nor angry Jove will bear * 
Thy lawleſs wandering walks in upper air. 
Leave what remains to me, Saturma ſaid: 
The ſullen fiend her ſounding wings diſplay'd, 
Unwilling left the light, and ſought the nether 
ſhade. | 
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In midſt of Italy, well known to fame, 

There lies à lake, Amſanctus is the rame, 

Below the lofty mounts, on either ſicle 

Thick foreſts the forbidden entrance hide: 

Full in the centre of the ſacred wood 

An arm ariſes of the Stygian flood; ſound, 

Which, breaking from beneath with bellowin 

Whirls the black waves and rattling ſtones — 
Here Pluto pants for breath from out his cell, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 

To this infernal lake the fury flies; ling ſkies. 
Here hides her hated head, and frees the labour- 
Saturnian Juno, now, with double care, 

Attends the fatal proceſs of the war. 

The clowns return'd from battle bear the flain, 
Implore the gods, and to their king complain. 
The corpſe of Almon and the reſt are ſhown, - 
Shrieks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. 
Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appears, 

And, aggravating crimes, augments their fears : 
Proclaims his private injuries aloud, 

A ſolemn promiſe made, and difavow'sd ; 

A foreign ſon is ſought, and a mix'd mongrel 

brood. 
Then they, whoſe mothers, frantic with their 
fear ; 

In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with diſhevell'd hair ; 
Increaſe the clamour, and the war demand, 
(Such was Amata's intereſt in the land). 
Againſt the public ſanctions of the peace; 
Againſt all omens of their ill ſucceſs; 

With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 

To force their monarch, and inſult the court. 
But, like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeſt and the riſing waves, 
Propp'd on himſelf he ſtands : his ſolid fides 
Waſh off the ſea-weeds, and the ſounding tides : 
So ſtood the pious prince unmov'd : and long 
Suſtain'd the madnels of the noiſy throng. 
But when he found that Juno's power prevail'd, 
And all the methods of cool counſel fail'd, 
He calls the gods to witneſs their offence, 
Diſclaims the war, aſſerts his innocence. ' 
Hurry'd by fate, he cries, and borne before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful ſhore : 

O more than madmen! you yourſelves ſhall bear 
The guilt of blood and ſacrilegious war: 7.0 
Thou Turnus, ſhalt atone it by thy fate, 
And pray to heaven for peace; but pray too late. 
For me, my ſtormy vcyage at an end, 
T to the port of death ſecurely tend. 
The funeral pomp which to your kings you pay, 
Is all T want,'and all you take away. ; 
He ſaid no more, but, in his walls confin'd, 
Shut out the woes which he too well divin'd: 
Nor with the riſing ſtorm would vainly ſtrive, 
But left the helm, and let the veſſel drive. 


A ſolemn cuſtom was obſerv'd of old, 


Which Latium held, and now the Romans hold : 


Their ſtandard when, in fighting fields, they mY 


— the fierce Hyrcanians, or declare 
e Scythian, Indian, or Arabian war: 


Or from the boaſting Parthians would regain * 


Their eaples loſt in Carrhæ's bloody plain: 
Two gates of ſteel (the name of Mars they bear) 
Aud ti!l are worſhipp'd with religious fear, 


Before his temple ſtand : the dire abode, 
And the fear'd iſſues of the furious god, 
Are fenc'd with brazen bolts; without the gates, 
The wary guardian Janus doubly waits, 
Then, when the ſacred ſenate votes the wars, 
The Roman conſul their decree declares, 
And in his robes the ſounding gates unbars, 
The youth in military ſhouts ariſe, 
And the loud trumpets break the yielding ſkies, 
Theſe rites, of old by ſovereign princes us'd, 
Were the king's office, but the king refus'd ; 
Deaf to their cries, nor would the gates unbar 
Of ſacred peace, or looſe the impriſon'd war: 
But hid his head, and, ſafe from loud alarms, 
Abhorr'd the wicked miniſtry of arms. 
Then heaven's imperious queen ſhot down from 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly; [ high; 
The gates are forc'd, and every falling bar, 
And, like a tempeſt, iſſues out the war. 
The peaceful cities of th Auſonian ſhore, 
Lull'd in their eaſe, and undiſturb'd before, 
Are all on fire ; and ſome, with ſtudious care, 
Their reſtive ſteeds in ſandy plains prepare: 
Some their ſoft limbs in painful marches try, ſetj. 
And war is all their with, and arms the general 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted axe, and point the dart; 
With joy they view the waving enſigus fly, 
And hear the trumpet's clangor pierce the ſky. 
Five cities forge their arms: th' Atinian powers, 
Aitemnz, Tibur with her lofty towers, | 
Ardea the proud, the Cruſtumerian town : 
All theſe of old were places of renown. | 
Some hammer helmets for the fighting field; 
Some twine young ſallows to ſupport the ſhield; 
The croſlet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, 
With filver-plated, and with ductile gold. 
The ruſtic honours of the ſcythe and ſhare, 
Give place to ſwords and plumes, the pride of war, 
Old faulchions are new temper'd in the fires: 
The ſounding trumpet every ſoul inſpires. 
The word is given, with eager ſpeed they lace 
The ſhining head-piece, and the ſhield embrace, 
The neighing ſteeds are to the chariots ty'd; 
The truſty weapon fits on every fide. 
And now the mighty labour is begun, 
Ye Muſes, open all your Helicon. 
Sing you. the chiefs that ſways th* Auſonian land, 
Their arms, and armies under their command: 
What warriors in our ancient clime were bred; 
What ſoldiers follow'd, and what heroes led. 
For well you know, and can record alone, [down. 
What fame to future times conveys but darkly 
Mezentius firſt appear'd upon the plain; 
Scorn fate upon his brows, and ſour diſdain : 
Defying earth and heaven : Etruria loft, 
He briogs to Turnus* aid his baffled hoſt. 
The charming Lauſus, full of youthful fire, 
Rode in the rank, and next his ſullen fare : 
To Turnus only ſecond in the grace 
Of manly mien, and feztures of the face ; 
A ſkilful horſeman, and a huntſman bred, 
With fates averſe a thouſand men he led: 
His fire unworthy of ſo brave a ſon; 
Himſelf well worthy of a happier throne. 
Next Aventinus drives his charriot round 


— 
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Proud of his ſteeds, he ſmokes along the field, 
ls father's hydra fills the ample ſhield. 

4 hundred ſerpents hiſs about the brims ; 

The ſou of Hercules he juſtly ſeeras, 

By his broad ſhoulders and gigantic limbs. 

0f heavenly part, and part of earthly blood, 

A mrtal woman mixing with a god. 0 
For ſtrong Alcides, after he had ſlain 

The triple Geryon, drove from conquer'd Spain 
His captive herds, and thence in triumph led; 
0n Tuſcan Tiber's flowery banks they fed. 
Then on Mount A ventine, the ſon of Jove 

The prieſteſs Rhea found, and forc'd to love. 

For arms his men long piles and javelins bore, 
And poles with pointed ſteel their foes in battle 
Like Hercules himſelf, his ſon appears, . [gore. 
In ſavage pomp: a lion's hide he wears; 

About his ſhoulders hangs the ſkaggy ſkin, 
The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. 
Thus like the god his father, hamely dreſt, 
He ſtrides into the hall, a horrid gueſt. 

Then two twin-brothers from fair Tiber came 
(Which from their brother Tiburs took the name); 
Fierce Caras, and Catillus, void of fear, 

Amm'd Argive horſe they led, and in the front ap- 
pear. ſheight, 

Like cloud-born centaurs, from the mountain's 

With rapid courſe deſcending to the fight, 

They ruſh along; the rattling woods give way; 

The branches bend before their ſweepy ſway. 

Nor was Præneſte's founder wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the ſon of Mulciber : 

Found in the fire, and foſter'd in the plains, 
ſhepherd and a king at once he reigns, 

And leads to Turnus' aid his country ſwains. 

His own Przneſte ſends a choſen band, 

With thoſe who plough Saturnia's Gabine land : 

Beſides the ſuccour which old Anian yields, 

The rocks of Hernicus, and dewy fields, 

Anagnia ſat, and father Amaſene, 

A numerous rout, but all of naked men : 

Nor arms they wear, nor ſwords and bucklers 

wield, 

Nor drive the chariot through the duſty field; 

But whirl from lethern ſtrings huge balls of lead: 

And ſpoils of yellow wolves adorn their head: 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight ; 

But in a bulls raw hide they ſheath the right. 
Meſappus next (great Neptune was his fire), 

Secure from ſteel, and fated from the fire, 

In pomp appears; and with his ardour warms 

A heartleſs train, unexercis'd in arms: 

The juſt Faliſcians he to battle brings. 

And thoſe who live where lake Ciminia ſprings ; 

And where Feronia's grove and temple ſtands, 

Who till Feſcennian or Flavinian lands : 

All theſe in order march, and marching ſing 

The warlike actions of their ſea-boru king, 

Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ſky, 

Which homeward from their watery paſtures 


borne, 
They fing, and Aſia's lakes their notes return. 
Not one who heard their muſic from afar, 
Would think theſe troops an army train'd to war : 
But flocks of fowl, that when the tempeſts roar, 
With their boarſe gabbling ſeek the ſilent ſhore, 
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Then Clauſus came, who led a numerous band 
Of troops embody'd, from the Sabine land: | 
And in himſelf alone an army brought. 
'Twas he the noble Claudian race begot : 
The Claudian race, ordain'd, in tiraes to come, 
To ſhare the greatneſs of imperial Rome, 
He led the Cures forth of high renown, 
Mutuſcans from their olive-bearing town ; 
And all th' Eretian powers: beſides a band 
That followed from Velinum's dewy land : 
And Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 
And mountaineers, that from Severus came. 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica, 
And thoſe where yellow Tiber takes his way, { 
And where Himella's wanton waters play. 
Caſperia ſends her arms, with thoſe that lie 
By Fabaris, and fruitful Feruli ; 
The warlike aids of Horta next appear, 
And the cold Nurſians come to cloſe the rear: 
Mix'd with the natives born of Latine blood, 
Whom Allia waſhes with her fatal flood. 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
When pale Orion ſets in wintery rain;# 
Nor thicker harveſt on rich Hermes riſe, 
Or Lycian fields, when Phœbus burns the ſkies; 
Than ſtand theſe troops: their bucklers ring 
around; 
Their trampling turns the turf, and ſhakes the 
ſolid ground. 
High in his chariot then Haleſus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name: 
From Agamemnon born: to Turnus“ aid, 
A thouſand men the youthful hero led ; 
Who till the Maſſic ſoil, for wine renown'd, 
And fierce Aruncans from their hilly ground : 
And thoſe who live by Sidicinian ſhores, 
And where, with ſhoaly fords, Vulturnus roars ; 
Cales and Oſea's old inhabitants, 
And rough Saticulans inur'd to wants: 


Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 


Faſteu'd with leather thongs, to the foe. 

Short crooked (words in cloſer fight they wear, 

And, on their warding arms, like bucklers bear. 
Nor, Oebalus, ſhalt thou be left unſung, 

From nymph Semethis and old Telon ſprung : 

Who tben in Teleboan Capri reign'd, 

But that ſhort iſle th' ambitious youth diſdain'd ; 

And o'er Campania ſtretch'd his ample ſway; 

Where ſwelling Sarous ſeeks the Tyrrhene ſea 3 

O'er Batulum, and where Abella ſees, 

From her high towers, the harveſt of her trees. 

And theſe (as was the Teuton uſe of old) 

Wield brazen ſwords, and brazen bucklers hold ; 

Sling weighty ſtones when from afar they fight : 

Their caſques are cork, a covering thick and light. 
Next theſe in 1ank, the warlike Uſens went, 

And led the mountain-troops that Nurſia ſent. 

The rude Equicolz his rule obey'd ; 

Hunting their ſport, and plundering was their 

trade. 

In arms they plough'd, to battle ſtill prepar'd : 
Their ſoil was barcen, and their hearts were hard. 
Umbro the prieſt, the proud Marrubians led, 

By king Archippus ſent to Turnus“ aid; 

And peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. 

His wand and holy words, the viper's rage, 

Aud venom'd wound of ſerpents, could aſſuage. 
b 4 | 
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He, when he pleas'd with powerful juice to ſteep 

Their temples, hut their eyes in pleaſing ſleep. 

But vain were Marſian herbs, and magie art, 

To cure the wound given by the Dardan dart. 

Yet his untimely fate, th' Angitian woods 

In ſigbs remurmur'd to the Fucine floods, 

The ton of fam'd Hippolytus was there; 

Fam'd as his fire, and as his mother fair. 

Whom in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 

And nurs'd his youth along the marſhy ſhore : 

Where great Diada's peaceful altars flame 

In fruitful fields, and Virbius was his name. 

Hippolytus, as old records have ſaid, 

Was by his ſtepdame fought to ſhare her bed: 

But when no female arts his mind could move, 

She turn'd to furious hate her impious love. 

Torn by wild horſes on the ſandy ſhore, 

Another*s-crimes th* unhappy hunter bore; 

Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore. 

But chafte Diana, who his death deplor'd, 

With ZAſculapian herbs his life reſtor'd. | 

When Jove, who ſaw from high, with juſt diſdain 

The dead inſpir'd with vital breath again, 

Struck to the centre with his flaming dart, 

Th' unhappy founder of the godlike art. 

But Trivia kept in ſecret ſhades alone, 

Her care, Hyppolytus, to fate unknown; 

And call'd him Virbiys in th' Egerian 2 : 

Where then he liv'd obſcure, but ſafe from ſove. 

For this, from Trivia's temple and her wood, 

Are courſers driven, who ſhed their maſter's 

Affrighted by the monſters of the flood. [blood ; 

His ſon, the ſecond Virbius, yet retain'd 

His father's art, and warrior ſteeds he rein'd. 
Amid the troops, and like the leading god, 

High — the reſt in arms the graceful Turnus 

rode: | 
A triple pile of plumes his creſt adorn'd, 
On which, with belching flames, Chimæra burn'd: 


The more the kindled combat riſes higher, 
The more with fury burns the blazing fire, 
Fair Is grac'd his ſhield, but 16 now 

With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to lowe: 
(A noble charge) her keeper by her fide, 

To watch her walks, his hundred eyes apply'd, 
And'on the brims her fire, the watery god, 
Roll'd from a filver urn his cryſtal flood: 

A cloud of foot ſucceeds, and fills the fields 
With ſwords and pointed ſpears, and clatterin 
Of Argives, and of old Sicanian bands, [ſhield ; 
And thoſe who plough the rich Satulian lands; 
Auruncan youth, and thoſe Sacrana yields, 
And the proud Labicans, with painted ſhields, 


And thoſe whom Tiber's holy foreſts hide; 
Or Circe's hills from the main land divide: 
Where Ufens glide along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina ſtands. 

Laſt, from the Volcians fair, Camilla came; 
And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame ; 
Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd, 
She choſe the nobler Pallas of the field, 
Mix'd with the firſt, the fierce Virago fought, 
Suftain'd the toils of arms, the dangers ſought: 
Outſtripp'd the winds in ſpeed upon the plain, 
Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain: 
She ſwept the ſeas, and as ſhe ſkim'd along, 
Her flying feet unbath'd on billows hung. 
Men, boys, and women, ſtupid with ſurpriſe, 
Where'er ſhe paſſes, fix their wandering eyes: 
Longing they look, and gaping at her Fi ht, 
Devour her o'er and o'er with vaſt delight. 
Her purple habit fits with ſuch a grace 
On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and ſo ſuits her face: 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd; 
And in a golden caul the curls are bound. 
She ſhakes her myrtle javelin; and, behind, 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. 


And thoſe who near Numician ſtreams reſide, | 


> gcgen 


When now the ſprightly trumpet, from afar, 


_ While the fierce riders clatter'd on their ſhields, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The war being now begun, both the generals make all poſſible preparations. Turnus ſends to Diome- 
des. ZEneas goes in perſon to beg ſuccours from Evander, and the Tuſcans. Evander receives him 
Kindly, furniſhes him with men, and ſends his own ſon Pallas with him. Vulcan, at the requeſt of 
Venus, makes arms for her fon ZAneas, and draws on his fhield the moſt memorable actions of kit 
poſterity. | 


W nzex Turnus had affembled all his powers; 


Then Venulus to Diomede they ſend, 
His ſtandard planted on Laurentum's towers ; 


To beg his aid Auſonia to defend: 

Declare the common danger, and inform 
Had given the fignal of approaching war, The Grecian leader of the growing ſtorm : 
Had rous'd the neighing ſteeds to ſcour the fields, | Aineas landed on the Latian coaſt, 

With baniſh'd gods, and with a baffled hoſt: 
Yet now inſpir'd to conqueſt of the ſtate; 
And claim'd a title from the gods and fate. 


Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 
To join th' allies, and headlong ruſh to war. 
Fierce Ufens, and Meſſapus, led the crowd; What numerous nations in his quarrel came, 
ith bold Mezentius, who blaſphem'd aloud. And how they ſpread his formidable name: 
heſe, thro* the country took their waſteful courſe; | What he deſign'd, what miſchièfs might ariſe, 
The fields to forage, and to gather force. If fortune favour'd his firſt enterpriſe, 
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yu left for him to weigh, whoſe equal fears, 

4nd common intereſt was involv'd in theirs. 

While Turnus and th" allies thus urge the war, 
The Trojan, floating in a flood of care, { 
Feholds the tempeſts which his foes prepare, 

This way and that he turns his anxious mind ; 
Thinks, and rejects the counſels he defign'd ; 
Explores himſelf, in vain, in every part, 

And gives no reſt to his diſtracted heart. 

50 when the ſun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the poliſh'd braſs their trembling light, 
The glittering ſpecies here and there divide, 
And caſt their dubious beams from fide to fide : 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the cieling flaſh the glaring day. 

'Twas night : and weary nature lull'd afleep 

The birds of air, and fiſhes of the deep; 

And beaſt and mortal men: the Trojan chief 
Was laid on T'iber's banks, oppreſs'd with grief, 
And found in filent ſlumber late relief. 

Then through the ſhadows of the poplar wood 
Aroſe the father of the Roman flood: 

Ar azure robe was o'er his body ſpread, 

A wreath of ſhady reeds adorn'd his head : 

Thus, manifeſt to fight, the god appear'd, 

And with theſe pleaſing words his ſotrow cheer'd: 
Undoubted offspring of ethereal race, 

0 long expected in this promis'd place, 

Who through the foes, haſt born thy baniſh'd gods, 
Reſtor d them to their hearths, and old abodes ; 
This is thy happy home! The clime where fate 
Ordains thee to reſtore the Trojan ſtate. 

Fear not, the war ſhall end in laſting peace ; 

And all the rage of haughty Juno ceale. 

And that this nightly viſion may not ſeem 

Th' effect of fancy, or an idle dream, 

A ſow beneath an oak ſhall lie along, 

All white herſelf, and white her thirty young. 

When thirty rolling years have run their race, 

Thy fon, Aſcanius, on this empty ſpace 

Shall build a royal town, of laſting fame; 

Which from this omen ſhall receive the name. 

Time ſhall approve the truth. For what remains, 

And how with ſure ſucceſs to crown thy pains, 

With patience next attend. A baniſh'd band, 

Driven with Evander from th' Arcadian land, 

Have — here; and plac'd on high their 
walls; ö 

Their town the founder Palanteum calls: 

Deriv'd from Pallas, his great grandſire's name: 

But the fierce Latians old poſſeſſion claim, 

With war infeſting the new colony; 

Theſe make thy friends, and on their aid rely. 

To thy free paſſage I ſubmit my ſtreams: 

Wake, fon of Venus, from thy pleaſing dreams: 

And, when the ſetting ſtars are loſt in day, 

To Juno's power thy juſt devotion pay. 

With ſacrifice the wrathful queen appeaſe : 

Her pride at length ſhall fall, her fury ceaſe : 

When thou return'ſt victorious trom the war, 

Perform thy vows to me with grateful care. 

The god am I, whoie yellow water flows 

Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes: 

Tiber my name : among the rolling floods 

Renown'd on earth, eſteem'd among the gods. 

This is my certain ſeat : in times to come, 


My waves ſhall waſh the walls of mighty Rome. 


_ — 
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He ſaid; and plung'd below, while yet he ſpoke, 
His dream ZEneas, and his fleep forſook. 

He roſe, and looking up, beheld the ſkies 

With purple bluſhing and the day ariſe. 

Then, water in his hollow palm he took - 
From Tiber's flood; and thus the powers beſpoke: 
Laurentian nymphs, by whom the ſtreams are fed, 
And father Tiber, m thy facred bed , 
Receive Æneas; and from danger keep. 
Whatever fount, whatever holy deep, 

Conceals thy watery ftores ; where'er they riſe, 
And, bubbling from below, ſalute the ſkies, 

Thou king of horned. floods, whoſe plenteous 
Suffices fatneſs to the fruitful corn, {urn 
For this thy Kind compaſſion of our woes, 

Shall ſhare my morning ſong, and evening vows. 
But, oh! be preſent to thy people's aid; | 
And firm the gracious promiſe thou haſt made: 
Thus having ſaid, two gallies, from his ſtores, 
With care he choofes; mans, and fits with oars. 
Now on the ſhore the fatal ſwine is found : 
Wondrous to tell ; ſhe lay along the ground : 
Her well-fed offspring at her udders hung; 

She white herſelf, and white her thirty young; 
Zneas takes the mother, and her brood, 

And all on Juno's altar are heſtow'd. 

The following night, and the ſucceeding day, 


| Propitious Tiber ſmooth'd his watery way: 


He roll'd his river back, and pois'd he ſtood : 
A gentle ſwelling, and a peaceful flood. [ſhore : 
The Trojans mount their ſhips; they put from 
Borne on the waves, and ſcarcely dip an oar. 
Shouts from the land give omen to their courſe, 
And the pitch'd veſſels glide with eaſy force, 
The woods and waters wonder at the gleam 
Of ſhields, and painted ſhips, that ſtem the ſtream. 
One ſummer's night, and one whole day they paſs 
Betwixt the green-wood ſhades, and cut the li- 
quid glaſs. 

The fiery ſun had finiſh'd half his race, 
Look'd back, and doubted in the middle ſpace, - 
When they from far beheld the rifing towers, 
The tops of ſheds, and ſhepherds lowly bowers: 
Thin as they ſtood, which then of homely clay, 
Now riſe in marble, from the Roman ſway. 
Thele cots (Evander's kingdom, mean and poor) 

he Trojan ſaw, and turn'd his ſhips to ſhore. 
"Twas on a ſolemn day: th' Arcadian ftates, 
The king and prince without the city gates, 
Then paid their offerings in a ſacred grove 
To Hercules, the warrior ſon of Jove. 
Thick clouds of rolling ſmoke involve the ſkies ; 
And fat of entrails on his altar fries. 

But when they ſaw the ſhips that ſtemm'd the 


And glitter'd through the covert of the wood, 
They roſe with fear, and left th* unfiniſh'd feaſt: 
Till dauntleſs Pallas re-affur'd the reſt 


| To pay the rites. Himſelt, without delay, 


A javelin ſeiz'd, and fingly took his way. 
Then gain'd a rifing ground; and call'd from 
far: SE, | ſare ; 
Reſolve me, ſtrangers, whence, and what you 
Your buſineſs here, and bring you peace or 


war ? 


| High on the ſtern, Znexs took his ſtand; 


And held a brauch of olive in his hand, 
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While thus he ſpoke : The Phrygian arms you ſee, 
Expell'd from Troy, provok'd in Italy. 

By Latian foes, with war unjuſtly made: 

At firſt atfianc'd, and at laſt betray'd, 

This meſſage bear; the Trojans and their chief, 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief. 
Struck with ſo great a name, and all on fire, 

The youth replies, Whatever you require, 

Your fame exacts: upon our ſhores deſcend, 

A welcome gueſt, and, what you wiſh, a friend. 
He ſaid; downward haſting to the ſtrand, 
Embrac'd the ſtranger prince, and join'd his hand. 
Conducted to the grove, /Eneas broke 


The filence firit, and thus the king beſpoke : 


Beſt of the Greeks, to whom, by fate's command, 

I bear theſe peaceful branches in my hand, 

Undaunted I approach you ; though I know 

Your birth is Grecian, and your laud my foe : 

From Atreus though your ancient lineage came, 

And both the brother-kings your kindred claim, 

Yet, my ſelf. conſcious worth, your high renown, 

Your virtue, through the neighbouring nations 
blown. 

Our fathers mingled blood, Apollo's voice, 

Have led me hither, leſs by need than choice. 

Our founder Dardanus, as fame has ſung, 

And Greeks acknowledge, from Electra ſprung : 

Electra from the loins of Atlas came; 

Atlas whoſe head ſuſtains the ſtarry frame. 

Your fire is Mercury ; whom long before 

On cold Cyllene's top fair Maja bore. 

Maja the fair, on fame if we rely, 

Was Atlas' daughter, who ſuſtains the ſky : 

Thus from one common ſource our ſtre ams di- 
vide ; 

Ours is the Trojan, yours th* Arcadian fide. 

Rais'd by theſe hopes, I ſent no news before, 

Nor aſk'd your leave, nor did your faith im- 
plore ; [ſador. 

But come, without a pledge, my.own ambaſ- 

The ſame Rutilians, who with arms purſue 

The Trojan race, are equal foes to ou. 

Our hoſt expelPd, what farther force can ſtay 
The victor troops from univerſal ſway ? 


Then will they ſtretch their power athwart the 


land; 
And either ſea from ſide to fide command. 
Receive our offer d faith; and give us thine : 
Ours is a generous and experienc'd line: 
We want not hearts nor bodies for the war; 
In council cautious, and in fields we dare. 
He ſaid; and while he ſpoke, with piercing eyes 
Evander view'd the man with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
Pleas'd with his action, raviſh'd with his face, 
Then anſwer'd briefly, with a royal grace: 
O valiant leader of the Trojan line, 
In whom the features of thy father ſhine, 
How I recall Anchiſes, how I ſee 
His motions, mien, and all my friend in thee ! 
Long though it be, *tis freſh within my mind, 


When Priam to bis ſiſter's court defign'd 


A welcome viſit, with a friendly ſtay, 

And through th* Arcadian kingdom took his way. 
Then, paſt a boy, the callow down began 

To ſhade my chin, and call me firſt a man. 

I ſaw the ſhining train, with vaſt delight, 
And Priam's goodly perſon pleas'd my ſight: 
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But great Anchiſes, far above the reff, 

With awful wonder fir'd my youthful breaſt. 

1 long'd to join, in friendſhip's holy bands, 

Our mutual hearts, and plight our mutual hands, 

I firſt accoſted him: I ſued, I ſought, 

And, with a loving force, to Pheneus b 

He gave me, when at length conſtrain'd to go, 

A Lycian quiver, and a Gnoſſian bow; 

A veſt embroider'd, glorious to behold, 

And two rich bridles, with their bits of gold, 

Which my ſon's courſers in obedience hold, 

The league you aſk I offer, as your right: 

And when to-morrow's tun reveals the li 

With ſwift ſupplies you ſhall be ſent away: 

Now celebrate, with us, this ſolemn day ; 

Whoſe holy rites admit no long delay. 

Honour our annual feaſt ; and take your ſeat 

With friendly welcome, at a homely treat. 

Thus having ſaid, the bowls (remov'd for fear) 

The 1 — replac'd; and ſoon reſtor'd the 
cheer. 

On ſods of turf he ſet the ſoldiers round; 

A maple throne, rais'd higher from the ground, 

Receiv'd the Trojan chief: and o'er the bed, 


A lion's ſhaggy hide for ornament they ſpread. 


The loaves were ſerv'd in caniſters, the wine 

In bowls, the prieſt renew'd the rites divine: 

Broil'd entrails are their food ; and beefs con- 
tinued chine. 

But, when the rage of hunger was repreſs'd, 

Thus ſpoke Evander to his royal gueſt : 

Theſe rites, theſe altars, and this feaſt, O king, 

From no vain fears, or ſuperſtition, ſpring ; 

Or blind devotion, or from blinder chance; 

Or heady zeal, or brutal ignorance : 

But ſav'd from danger, with a grateful ſenſe, 

The labours of a god we recompenſe. 

See, from afar, yon rock that mates the ſky, 

About whoſe feet ſuch heaps of rubbiſh lie: 

Such indigeſted ruin ; bleak and bare, 

How deſert now it ſtands, expos'd in air ! 

"Twas once 2 robber's den; inclos'd around 

With living ſtone, and deep beneath the ground. 

The monſter Cacus, more than half a beaſt, 

This hold, impervious to the ſun, poſſeſs'd. 

The pavement ever foul with human gore; 

Heads, and their mangled members, hung the 


door. 
Vulcan this plague begot : and, like his fire, 
Black clouds he belch'd, and flakes of livid fire. 
Time, long expected, eas'd us of our load: 
And brought the needful preſence of a god. 
Th” avenging force of Hercules, from Spain, 
Arriv'd in triumph, from Geryon ſlain ; | 
Thrice liv'd the giant, and thrice liv'd in vain. 
His prize, the lowing herds, Alcides drove 
Near Tiber's bank, to graze the ſhady grove. 
Allur'd with hope of plunder, and intent 
By force to rob, by fraud to circumvent. 
The brutal Cacus, as by chance they ſtray'd, 
Four axen thence, and four fair kine convey'd; 
And, leſt the printed footſteps might be ſeen, 
He dragg'd them backwards to his rocky den: 
The tracks averſe, a lying notice gave, 
And led the ſearcher backward from the cave: 
Mean time the herdſman hero ſhifts his place, 
To find freſh paſture, and untrodden grads. 
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The bens, who miſs'd their mates, fill'd all a- 


With bellowings, and the rocks reſtor'd the ſound. 

Obe heifer, who had heard her love complain, 

Roar'd from the cave, and made the project vain. 

Alcides found the fraud: with rage he ſhook, 

And toſs d about his head his knotted oak. - 

Swift as the winds, or Scythian arrows flight, 

He clomb, with eager haſte, th* aerial height. 

Then firſt we ſaw the monſter mend his pace : 

Far in his eyes, and paleneſs in his face, 

(oofels'd the god's approach: trembling he 
ſprings, 

4 terror had increas'd his feet with wings: 

Nor ſtay'd for ſtairs; but down the depth he 

His body; on his back the door he drew. [threw 

The door, a rib of living rock ; with pains 

His father hew'd it out, and bound with iron 
chains. 

Re broke the heavy links: the mountain clos'd, 

And bars and levers to his foe oppos'd. 

The wretch had hardly made his dungeon faſt ; 

The fSerce avenger came with bounding haſte : 

Survey'd the mouth of the forbidden hold; 

And here and there his raging eyes he roll'd. 

He gnaſh'd his teeth; and thrice he compaſs'd 


round 
With winged ſpeed, the circuit of the ground. 
Thrice at the cavern's mouth he pull'd in vain, 
And, panting, thrice defiſted from his pain. 
Apointed flinty rock, all bare, and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain's back : 
Owls, ravens, all ill omens of the night, 
Here 13 neſts, and hither wing' d their 
ight. 
The leaning head hung threatening o'er the flood, 
And nodded to the left : the hero ſtood 
Averie, with planted feet, and, from the right, 
Tuzg'd at the ſolid ſtone with all his might. 
Thus heav'd, the fix'd foundations of the rock 
Gave way: heaven echo'd at the rattling ſhock. 
Tumbling it chok'd the flood: on either fide 
The * leap backward, and the ſtreams di- 
vide: 


The ſky firunk upward with unuſual dread; 

And trembling Tiber div'd beneath his bed. 

The court of Cacus ſtands reveal'd to fight ; 

The cavern glares with new-admitted light. 

50 pent the vapours with a rumbling ſound 

Heave from below, and rend the hollow ground : 

A ſounding flaw ſucceeds : and, from on high, 

The gods with hate beheld the nether ſky : 

The ghofts repine at violated night, 

And __ th' invading ſun, and ficken at the 
ght. | 

The graceleſs monſter, caught in open day, 

Enclos'd, and in deſpair to fly away, 

Howls horrible from underneath, and fills - 

His hollow palace with unmanly yells. 

The hero ſtands above ; and from afar 

Plies him with darts, and ſtones, and diſtant war. 

He, from his noſtrils and huge mouth, expires 

Black clouds of ſmoke, amidſt his father's fires. 

Gathering, with each repeated blaſt, the night : 

To make uncertain aim, and erring fight. 

The wrathful god then plunges from above, 

Aud where in thickeſt waves the ſparkles drove, 
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There lights; and wades through fumes, and 


ropes his way ; 
Half fing'd, half ſtifled, till he graſp'd his prey. 
The monſter, ſpewing fruitleſs flames, he 
found ; 
He ſqueez'd his throat, he writh'd his neck 
around, 
And in a knot his crippled members bound. 
Then, from their ſockets, tore his burning eyes; 
Roll'd on a heap the breathleſs robber lies. 
The doors, unbarr'd, receive the ruſhing day, 
And thorough lights diſclofe the raviſh'd prey. 
The bulls redeem'd, breathe open air again: - 
Next, by the feet, they drag him from his den. 
The wondering neighbourhood, with glad ſur- 


priſe, 

Beheld his ſhagged breaſt, his giant ſize, 

His mouth that flames no more, and his ex 
tinguiſh'd eyes. 1 

From that auſpicious day, with rites divine, 

We worſhip at the hero's holy ſhrine. 

Potitius firſt ordain'd theſe annual vows, 

As prieſts, were added the Pinarian houſe : 

Who rais'd this altar in the ſacred ſhade, 

Where honours, ever due, for ever ſhall be paid. 

For theſe deſerts, and this high virtue ſhown, 

Ye warlike youths, your heads with gailands 
crown. 

Fill high the goblets with a ſparkling flood : 

And, with deep draughts, invoke our common 

This ſaid, a double wreath Evander twin'd: 

And poplars, black and white, his temples bind. 

Then brims his ample bowl : with like deſign 

The reſt invoke the god, with ſprinkled wine. 

Mean time the ſun deſcended from the ſkies; 

And the bright evening-ſtar began to riſe, 

And now the prieſts, Potitius at their 

In ſkins of beaſts involv'd, the long proceſſion led: 

Held high the flaming tapers in their hands, 

As cuſtom had preſcrib'd their holy bands: 

Then with a ſecond courſe the tables load ; 

And with full chargers offer to the god. 

The Salii fing, and cenſe his altars round 

With Saban ſmoke; their heads with poplar 
bound. 

One choir of old, another of the young ; 

To dance, and bear the burden of the ſong. 

The lay records the labour, and the praiſe, 

And all th' immortal acts of Hercules. [bands, 


Firſt, how the mighty babe, when ſwath'd in 


The ſerpents ſtrangled with his infant hands. 

Then, as in years and matchleſs force he grew, 

Th' Oechalian walls, and Trojan overthrew. 

Beſides a thouſand hazards they relate, 

Procur'd by Juno's and Euriſtheus' hate. 

Thy hands, unconquer'd hero, could ſubdue 

The cloud-born Centaurs, and the monſter crew, 

Nor thy reſiſtleſs arm the bull withſtood : 

Nar he the roaring terror of the wood, 

The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, 

With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet : 

And, ſeiz'd with fear, forgot thy mangled 
meat. 

Th? infernal waters trembled at the fight ; 

Thee, god, no face of danger could affright ; 

Not huge Typhceus, nor th' unnumber'd ſnake, 

Increas d with hiling heads, in Lerna's lake. 
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Th' Arcadians thought him Jove; and ſaid they 
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Hail Jove's undoubted ſon ! an added grace 
To heaven, and the great author of thy race, 
Receive the grateful offerings, which we pay, 
And ſmile propitious on thy ſolemn day. 
In numbers, thus, they ſung : above the reſt, 
The den, and death of Cacus crown the feaſt. 
The woods to hollow vales convey the ſound ; 
The vales to hills, and hills the notes rebound. 
The rites perform'd, the cheerful train retire. 
Betwixt young Pallas, and his aged fire 
The Trojan paſs'd, the city to ſurvey; 
And pleaſing talk beguil'd the tedious way. 
The ſtranger caſt around his curious eyes: 
New objects viewing ſtill with new ſurpriſe. 
With greedy joy inquires of various things: 
And acts and monuments of ancient kings. 
Then thus the founder of the Roman towers: 
Theſe woods were firſt the ſeat of ſylvan powers, 
Of nymphs and fawns, and ſavage men, who took 
Their birth from trunks of trees and ſtubborn oak. 
Nor law they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of labouring oxen, nor the ſhining ſhare : { 
Nor arts of gain, nor what they gain'd to ſpare. 
Their exerciſe the chaſe: the running flood 
Supply'd their thirſt ; the trees ſupply'd their food. 
Then Saturn came, who fled the power of Jove, 
Robb'd of his realms, and baniſh'd from above. 
The men, diſpers'd on hills, to towns he brought ; 
And laws ordain'd, and civil cuſtoms taught: 
And Latium call'd the land where ſafe he lay 
From his unduteous ſon, and his uſurping ſway. 
With his mild empire peace and plenty came : 
And hence the golden times deriv'd their name. 
A more degenerate and diſcolour'd age 
Succeeded this, with avarice and rage. 
Th' Auſonians, then, and bold Sicamans came; 
And Saturn's empite often chang'd the name. 
Then kings, gigantic Tibris, and the reſt, 
With arbitrary ſway, the land oppteſs'd. 
For Tiber's flood was Albula before; 
Till, from the tyrant's fate, his name it bore. 
I laſt arriv'd, driv'n from my native home, 
By fortune's power, and fate's reſiſtleſs doom. 
Long toſs'd on ſeas, I ſought this happy land : 
Warn'd by my mother nymph, and call'd by 
heaven's command. [gate, 
Thus walking on, he ſpoke : and ſhow'd the 
Since call'd Carmental by the Roman ſtate ; 
Where ftood an altar, ſacred to the name 
Of old Carmenta, the prophetic dame : 
Who to her ſon foretold th Æthenean race, 
Sublime in fame, and Rome's imperial place. 
Then ſhows the foreſt, which in after-times, 
Fierce, Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, | 
A ſacred refuge made : with this, the ſhrine 
Where Pan below the rocks had rites divine. 
Then tells of Argus' death, his murder'd gueſt, 
Whoſe grave and tomb his innocence atteſt. 
Thence, to the ſteep Tarpeian rock he leads; 
Now roof'd with gold; then thatch'd with 
homely reeds. 
A reverend fear (ſuch ſuperſtition reigns 
Fmong the rude) ev'n then poſſeſs'd the ſwains. 
ome god they knew, what god they could not 
Did there amid the ſacred horror dwell. [tell, 
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The mighty thunderer with majeſtic awe; [ſaw 


* 
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Who ſhook his ſhield, and dealt his bolts around: 
And ſcatter'd tempeſts on the teeming ground, 
Then ſaw two heaps of ruins; once they ſtoog 
Two ſtately towns, on either fide the flood, 
Saturnia's and Janicula's remains : ö 
And either place the founder's name retains, 
Diſcourſing thus together, they reſort 
Where poor Evander kept his country court, 
They view'd the ground of Rome's litigious hall, 
Once oxen low'd, where now the lawyers hay, 
Then, ſtooping, through the narrow gates they 
preſs'd, 
When thus the king addreſs'd his Trojan gueſt: 
Mean as it is, this palace,-and this door, 
Receiv'd Alcides, then a conqueror. 
Dare to he poor : accept our homely food 
Which feaſted him; and emulate a god. 
Then underneath a lowly roof he led 
The weary prince, and laid him on a bed: 
The ſtuffing leaves, with hides of bears o'er. 
ſpread. 

Now night had ſhed her filver dews around, 
And with her ſable wings embrac'd the ground, 
When love's fair goddeſs, anxious for her ſon, 
(New tumults rifing, and new wars begun) 
Couch'd with her huſband, in his golden bed, 
With theſe alluring words invokes his aid; 
And, that her pleaſing ſpeech his mind may 

move, 
Inſpires each accent with the charms of love: 
While cruel fate conſpir'd with Grecian powers, 
To level with the ground the Trojan towers; 
I aſk not aid th' unhappy to reſtore ; 
Nor did the ſuccour of thy {kill implore ; 
Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, 
A ſinking empire longer to ſuſtain, 
Though I much ow'd to Priam's houſe ; and more 
The danger of ZEneas did deplore. 
But now, by Jove's command, and fate's decree, 
His race is doom'd to reign in Italy ; 
With humble ſuit I beg thy needful art, 
O ſtill propitious power that rules my heart! 
A mother kneels a ſuppliant for her ton: 
By Thetis and Aurora thou wert won 
To forge impenetrable ſhields; and grace, 
With fated arms, a leſs illuſtrious race. 
Behold, what haughty nations are combin'd 
Againſt the relics of the Phrygian kind: 
With fire and ſword my people to deſtroy ; 
And conquer Venus twice, in conquering Troy, 
She ſaid ; and ſtraight her arms, of ſnowy hue, 


About her unreſolving huſband threw. 


His bones and marrow ſudden warmth inſpire: 
And all the godhead feels the wonted fire. 
Not half ſo {wift the rattling thunder flies, 
Or forky lightnings flaſh along the ſkies. 

The ——_ proud of her ſucceſsful wiles, 
And conſcious of her form, in ſecret ſmiles. 


Her ſoft embraces ſoon infuſe deſire: | 


Then thus, the power obnoxious to her charms, 


Panting, and half diffolving in her arms: 
Why ſeek you reaſons for a cauſe ſo juſt : 

Or your own beauties, or my love diſtruſt ? 
Long fince, had you requir'd my helpful hand, 
Th' artificer and art you might command, 
To labour arms for Troy; nor Jove, nor Fate, 
Confin'd their empire to ſo ſhort a date: 
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And, if you now deſire new wats to wage, 

My Kill! promiſe, and my pains engage. 

Whatever melting metals can conſ pire, 

or breathing bellows, or the forming fire, 

b freely your's : your anxious fears remove: 

4nd think no taſk is difficult to love. 

Trembling be ſpoke : and, eager of her charms, 
ge ſnatch'd the willing goddeſs to his arms; 

Till in her lap infus'd, he lay poſſeſs'd 

0f full deſire, and ſunk to pleaſing reſt. 

Now when the night her middle race had rode, 
And his firſt lumber had refreſh'd the god; 

The time when early houſewives leave the bed; 
When living embers on the hearth they ſpread ; 
Supply the — and call the maids to rife, 

With yawning mouths, and with half- open'd eyes; 
They ply the diſtaff by the twinkling light; 

And to their daily labour add the night. 

Thus frugally they earn their children's bread : 
And uncorrupted keep their nuptial bed. 

Not leſs concern'd, nor at a later hour, 

Roſe from his downy couch the forging power. 

Sacred to Vulcan's name an iſle there lay, 

Betwixt Sicilia's coaſts and Lipara, F 

Raig'd high on ſmoking rocks; and deep below, 
In hollow caves, the fires of Ætna glow. 

The Cyclops here their heavy hammers deal; 
Loud ſtrokes and hiflings of tormented ſteel 

Are heard around: the boiling waters roar ; 

And ſmoky flames through fuming tunnels ſoar. 
Hither, the father of the fire, by night, 
Through the brown air precipitates his flight. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 

The brethren beating, and the blows go round: 
A load of pointleſs thunder now there lies: 

Before their hands, to ripen for the ſkies : 

Theſe darts for angry Jove they daily caſt ; 
Conſum'd on mortals with prodigious waſte. 
Three wrays of writhin rain, of fire three more, 
Of winged fouthern winds, and cloudy ſtore 

As many parts, the dreadful mixture train : 

And fears are added, and avenging flame. 

Infericr miniſters for Mars repair 

His broken axle-trees and blunted war : 

And tend him forth again with furbiſh'd arms, 
Towake the lazy war with trumpets loud alarms. 
The reſt refreſh the ſcaly ſnakes that fold 

The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. 

Full on the creſt the Gorgon's head they place, 
With eyes that roll in death, and with diſtorted 

ace. 
My ſons, ſaid Vulcan, ſet your taſks aſide; 

Your ſtrength and maſter- kill muſt now be try'd. 
Arms for a hero forge : arms that require 

Your force, your ſpeed, and all your forming fire. 
He ſaid : they ſet their former work aſide, 

And their new toils with eager haſte divide. 

A flood of molten filver, braſs, and gold, 

And deadly iteel in the large furnace roll'd; 

Of this their artful hands a ſhield prepare; 

Alone ſufficient to ſuſtain the war. 

Seven orbs within a ſpacious round they cloſe ! 
One ſtirs the fire, and one the bellows blows. 

The hiſſing ſteel is ia the ſmithy drown'd ; 

The grot with beaten anvils groans around. 

By turns their arms advance, in equal time: 
By turns their hands deſcend, aud hammers chime, 
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They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs: 

T he fiery —— with ruſtic ſongs. 

While, at the Lemnian god's command, they urge 

Their labours thus, and ply'd th' Æolian forge, 

The cheerful morn ſalutes Evander's eyes; 

And ſongs of chirping birds invite to rife. 

He leaves his lowly bed ; his buſkins meet 

Above his ancles; ſandals ſheath his feet: 

He ſets his truſty ſword upon his fide ; 

And o'er his ſhoulder throws a panther's hide ; 

Two menial dogs before their maſter preſs'd : 

Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſeeks his kingly 

ueſt. 

Mindful of promis'd aid, he mends his pace; 

But meets Æneas in the middle ſpace. 

Young Pallas did his father's ſteps attend; 

And true Achates waited on his friend. | 

They join their hands: a ſecret ſeat they choſe z 

Th' Arcadian firſt their former talk renews. 

Undaunted prince, I never can believe 

The Trojan empire loſt, while you ſurvive. 

Command th' aſſiſtance of a faithful friend: 

But feeble are the ſuccours I can ſend. ' 

Our narrow kingdom here the Tiber bounds; 'þ 

That other fide the Latian ſtate ſurrounds; 

Inſults our walls, and waftesour fruitful grounds. 

But, mighty nations I prepare to join 

Their arms with yours, and aid your juſt deſign, 

You come, as by your better genius ſent ; 

And fortune ſeems to favour your intent. 

Not far from hence there ſtands a hilly town, 

Of ancient buildings and of high renown ; 

Torn from the Tuicans by the Lydian race ; 

Who gave the name of Czre to the place 

Once Agyllina call'd : it flouriſh'd long 

In pride of wealth, and warlike ſtrong : . 

Till curs'd Mezentius, in a fatal hour, 

Aſſum'd the crown, with arbitrary power. 

What words can paint thoſe execrable times; 

The ſubjects ſufferings, and the tyrant's crimes ! 

That blood, thoſe murders, O ye gods! replace 

On his own head, and on his impious race: 

The living and the dead at his command 

Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand : 

Till, chok'd with ſtench, in loath'd embraces ty'd 

The lingering wretches pin'd away, and dy'd. 

Thus plung'd in HIs, and meditating more; 

The people's patience try'd, no longer bore 

The raging monſter : but with arms beſet 

His houle, and vengeance and deitruction threat. 

They fire his palace : while the flame aſcends, 

They force his guards, and execute his friends. 

He cleaves the crofd ; and, favour'd by the night, 

To Turnus friendly court directs his flight. 

By juſt revenge the Tuſcans ſet on fire, 

With arms their King to puniſhment require : 

Their numerous troops, now muſter'd on the 
ſtraud, 5 OP 

My counſel ſhall ſubmit to your command. 

Their navy ſwarms upon the coaſt : they cry 

To hoiſt their anchors; but the gods deny. 

An ancient augur, {kill'd in future fate, 

With thoſe foreboding words reſtrains their hate 

Ye brave in arms, ye Lydian blood, the flower 

Of Tuſcan youth, and choice of all their power, 

Whom juſt revenge againſt Mezentius arms, 


To ſeck your tyrant's death by lawful arms; 
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Know this; no native of our land may lead 
This powerful people: ſeck a foreign head. 
A' d with thele words, in camps they ſtill abide; 
And — with longing looks, their 7 promis'd 


uide. 
| "Torchan, the Tuſcan chief, to me has ſent 
Their crown, and every regal ornament : 
The people join their own with his defire ; 
And all, my conduct, as their king, require. 
But the chill blood that creeps within my veins, 
And age, and liſtleſs limbs unfit for pains, | 
And a foul conſcious of its own decay, 
Have forc'd me to refuſe imperial ſway. 
My Pallas were more fit to mount the throne ; 
And ſhould, but he's a Sabine mother's ſon ; 
And half a native : but in you combine 
A manly vigour, and a foreign line. 
Where fate, and ſmiling fortune ſhow the way, 
Purſue the ready path to ſovereign ſway. 
The ſtaff of my declining days, my ſon, 
Shall make your good or ill ſucceſs his own. 
In fighting fields from you ſhall learn to dare : 
And ſerve the hard apprenticeſhip of war. 
Your matchleſs courage and your conduct view; 
And early ſhall begin t' admire and copy you. 
Beſides, two hundred horſe he ſhall command: 
Though few, a warlike and well-choſen baud. 
Theſe in my name are liſted: and my ſon 
As many more has added in his own. 
Scarce had he ſaid : Achates and his gueſt, 
With downcaſt eyes, their filent grief expreſs'd : 
Who, ſhort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 
Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the war. 
But his bright mother, from a breaking cloud, 
To cheer her iſſue, thunder'd thrice aloud. ;, 
Thrice forky lightning flaſh'd along the ſky, * 
And Tyrrhene trumpets thrice were heard on high. 
Then, gazing up, repeated peals they hear : 
And, in a heaven ſerene, refulgent arms appear; 
Reddening the ſkies, and glittering all around, 
The temper'd metals claſh, and yield a filver 

ſound. | 

The reſt ſtood trembling, ſtruck with awe divine. 
ZEneas only conſcious to the ſign, 
Preſag'd th' event; and joyful view'd, above, 
Th' accompliſh'd promiſe of the queen of love. 
Then, to th* Arcadian king: This prodigy 
(Diſmiſs your fear) bglongs alone to me. 
Heaven calls me to the war: th' expected ſign 
Is given of promis'd aids, and arms divine. 
My goddeſs-mother, whoſe indulgent care 
Foreſaw the dangers of the growing war, 
This omen gave ; when bright Vulcanian arms, 
Fated from force of ſteel by Stygian charms, 
Suſpended, ſhone on high : ſhe then foreſhow'd 
Approaching fights, and fields to float in blood, 
Turnus ſhall dearly pay for faith forſworn : 
And. corpſe and ſwords, and ſhields on Tiber 


borne, 

Shall choke his flood :: now ſound the loud alarms, 
And Latian troops prepare your perjur'd arms. 

He ſaid, and, rifing from his homely throne, 
The ſolemn rites of Hercules begun : 
And, on his altars wak'd the ſleeping fires : 
Then cheerful to his houſehold gods retires, 
There offers choſen ſheep : th' Arcadian king 
And Trojan youth the ſame oblations bring. 
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Next of his men, and ſhips, he makes review, 

Draws out the beſt and ableſt of the crew. 

Down with the falling ſtream the refuſe run, 

To raiſe with joyful news his droopipg ſon. 

Steeds are prepar'd to mount the Trojan b 

Who wait their leader to the Tyrrhene land, 

A ſprightly courſer, fairer than the reſt, 

The king himſelf preſents his royal gueſt, 

A lion's hide his back and limbs infold, 

Precious with ſtudded works, and paws of 

Fame through the little city ſpreads aloud 

Th' Sears march, amid the fearful crowd: 

The matrons beat their breaſts ; diſſolve in tears; 

And double their devotion in their fears, 

The war at hand appears with more affright ; 

And riſes every moment to the fight, 

Then, old Evander, with a cloſe embrace, 

Strain'd his departing friend ; and tears o'erflow 
- his face. 

Would heaven, ſaid he, my ſtrength and youth 

Such as] was beneath Præneſte's wall, ſrecall, 

Then when I made the foremoſt foes retire, 

And ſet-whole heaps of conquer'd ſhields on fire; 

When Herilus in fingle fight I flew, 

Whom with three lives Feronia did endue : 

And thrice I ſent him to the Stygian ſhore ; 

Till the laſt ebbing ſoul return'd no more: 


Such if I ſtood renew'd, not theſe alarms, 


Nor death, ſhould rend me from my Pallas 


arms: 
Nor proud Mezentius thus unpuniſh'd boaſt, 
His rapes and murders on the Tuſcan coaſt. 
Ye gods ! and mighty Jove, in pity bring 
Relief, and hear a father, and a king. 
If fate and you reſerve thoſe eyes to ſee 
My ſon return with peace and victory ; 
It the lov'd boy ſhall bliſs his father's ſight ; 
If we ſhall meet again with more delight; 
Then draw my life in length, let me ſuſtain, 
In hopes of his embrace, the worſt of pain. 
But if your hard decrees, which, O! I dread, 
Have doom'd to death his undeſerving head, 
This, O this very moment, let me die; 
While hopes and fears in equal balance lie. 
While yet poſſeſt of all his youthful charms, 
I train him cloſe within theſe aged arms: 
Before that fatał news my foul ſhall wound. 
He ſaid, and ſwooning, ſunk upon the ground: 
His ſervants bore him off; and ſoftly laid 
His languiſh'd limbs upon his homely bed. 
The horſemen march ; the gates are open'd wide; 
Eneas at their head, Achates by his file. 
Next theſe the Trojan leaders rode along, 
Laſt, follows in the rear, th* Arcadian throng. 
Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous o'er the rel ; 
Gilded his arms, embroider'd was his veſt. 
So, from the ſeas, exerts his radiant head 
The ſtar, by whom the lights of heaven are led: 
Shakes from his roſy locks the peariy dews; 
Diſpels the darkneſs, and the day renews. 
The trembling wives, the walls and turrets 

crowd; 
And follow, with their eyes, the duſty cloud: 
Which winds diſperſe by fits; and ſhow from far 
The blaze of arms, and ſhields, and ſhining war, 
The troops, drawn up in beautiful array, 


Ober healthy plains purſue the ready way. 
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Repeated peals of ſhouts are heard around : 
The neighing courſers anſwer to the ſound ; 
And ſhake with horny hoofs the ſolid ground, 
4 ereenwood ſhade, for long religion known, 
Stands by the ſtreams that waſh the Tuſcan town; 
Excompaſs'd round with gloomy hills above, 
Which add a holy horror to the grove. 
The firſt inhabitants, of Grecian blood, 
That ſacred foreſt ro Sylvanus vow'ld : 
The guardian of their flocks and fields; they pay 
Their due devotions on his annual day. 
Not far from hence, along the river's ſide, 
| tents ſecure, the Tuican troops abide ! 
u Tarchon led. Now, from a riſing ground, 
Tneas caſt his wondering eyes around; 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in fight, 
Stretch'd on the ſpacious plains from left to right. 
Thither his warlike train the Trojan led : 
Kefreth'd his men, and weary hories fed. 

Meantime the mother-goddeſs, crown'd with 

charms, 
Breaks through the clouds, and brings the ted 
Within a wioding vale ſhe finds her fon, 
On the cool river's banks, retir'd alone. +» 
She ſhows her heavenly form without diſguiſe, 
And gives herſelf to his deſiring eyes. 
Behold, ſhe ſaid, perform'd in every part, 
My promiſe made; and Vulcan's labour'd art. 
Now ſeek, ſecure, the Latian enemy ; 
Ard haughty Turnus to the field defy. 
She faid : and having firſt her ſon embrac'd, 
The radiant arms beneath an oak the plac'd. 
Proud of the gift, hc roll'd his greedy fight 
Around the work, and gaz'd with vait delight. 
He lifts, he turns, he poiſes, and admires 
The creſted helm, that vomits radiant fires: 
His hands the fatal ſword and corflet hold : 
Ode keen with temper'd ſteel, one ſtiff with gold. 
Both ample, flaming both, and beamy bright : 
$ ſuines a cloud, when edg'd with adverie light. 
He ſhakes the pointed ſnear : and longs to try 
The plaited cuiſhes on his manly thigh : 
But moſt admires the ſhield's myſterious mould, 
And Roman triumphs riſing on the gold. 
Tortheſe. em boſs d, the heavenly ſmith had wrought 
(Not in the rolls of future time untaught) 
The wars in order, and the race divine 
Of warriors, iſſuing from the Julian line. 
The cave of Mars was dreſs'd with mofly greens : 
There, by the wolf, was laid the martial twins: 
ltrepid on her ſwelling dugs they hung; 
The fofter-dam loll'd out her fawning tongue: 
They ſuck'd ſecure, while bending back ker head, 
She lick'd their tender limbs; and form'd them 
as they fed. 
Not far {com hence new Rome appears, with games 
Projected for the rape of Sabine dames. 
The pit r ſounds with ſhrieks: a war ſucceeds, 
For breach of public fuith, and unexampled deeds. 
Here for revenge the Sabine troops contend : 
Tie Romans there with arms the prey defend. 
Weny'd with tedious war, at length they ceaſe ; 
And both the kings and kingdoms plight the peace. 
The triendly chiefs, before Jove's altar ſtand; 
both arm'd, with each a charger in his hand: 
Afatted ſow for ſacrifice is led ; 
With imprecations on the perjur'd head, 
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Near this the traitor Metius, tretch'd between, 

Four fiery ſteeds, is dragg'd along the green; 

By Tullus? doom: the brambles drink his blood; 

And his torn limbs are left, the vultures” food. 

There Porſenna to Rome proud Tarquin brings; 

And would by force reſtore the baniih'd Kings. 

One tyrant for his fellow tyrant fights : 

The Koman youth aflert their native rights, 

Before the town the Tulcan army lies: 

To win by famine, or by fraud ſurpriſe. 

Their king, haif threatening, half diidaining, ſtood? 

While Cocles broke the bridge; and ſtemm'd the 
ſlood. 

The captive maids there tempt the raging tide : 

Spac'd from their chains, with Clelia for their guides 

High on a rock heroic Manlius ſtood 

To guard the temple, and the temple's god. 

Then Rome was poor; and there you might be- 
hold sold 


Ihe palace thatch'd with ſtraw, now roof'd with 


The ſilver gooſe before the {hining gate 
There flew ; and, by lier cackle, fav'd the ſtate. 
She told the Gauls approach: th' approaching 
. + Gans... 4 | 
Obſcure in night, aſcend, and ſeize the walls, 
The gold, diſſembled well their golden hair: 
And golden chains on their white necks they wear, 
Gold are their veſts: long Alpine ſpears they 
wield ; - | 
And their left arm ſuſtains a length of ſhield. 
Hard by, the leaping Salian prietis advance : 
And naked through the ſtreets the mad Luperei 
dance 
In caps of weol. The targets dropt from heaven: 
flere modeſt matrons in ſoft litters driven; 
Jo pay their vows in ſolemn pomp appear: 
And odorous gums in their chaſte hands they bear, 
Far heuce remov'd, the Stygian ſeats are ſeen: 
Pains of the damn'd, and puniſh'd Cataline + 
Hung on a rock the traitor; and around. 
The furies hiſſing from the netber ground. 
Apart from theſe, the happy fouls he draws, 
And Cato's holy ghoft diſpenting laws. 
Betwixt the quarters flows a golden ſea: 
But foaming 2 there, in ſilver play. 


The dancing dolphins, with their tails, divide 


The glittering waves, and cut the precious tides 
Amid the main, two mighty flrets engage 
Their brazen beaks oppos'd with equal rage. 
Actium ſurveys the well-diſputed prize: 
Leucate's watery plain with toamy billows fries. 
Young Cztar, on the ſtern, in armour bright, 
Here leads the Romans and taeir gods to fight: 
His, heamy temples ſhoot their flames afar; 
Aud o'er his head is hung 2 ſtar. 
Agrippa ſeconds him, with proſperous gales; 
And, with propitious gods, his foes aſſails. 
A naval crown, that binds his manly brows, 
The happy fortune of the fight foreſhows. © _ 
Ranu'd on the line oppos'd, Antonius brings 
Barbarian aids, and troops of eaſtern kings. 
Th' Arabians near, and Bactrians from afar, 
Of tongues diſcordant, and a mingled war. 
And, rich in gaudy rob<s, amidit the ſtrife, 
His ill fare follows him; th' Egyptian wife, _ 
Moving they fight : with oars, and forky prows, 


The froth is gather'd ; 8 the water glows. 
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It ſeems as if the Cyclades again 

Were rooted up, and juſtled in the main; 

Or floating mountains, floating mountains meet : 
Such is the fierce encounter of the fleet. 
Fire-balls are thrown ; and pointed javelins fly: 
The fields of Neptune take a purple dye. 

The queen herſelf, amidſt the loud alarms, 

With cymbals toſs'd her fainting ſoldiers warms. 
Fool as ſhe was; who had not yet divin'd 

Her crael fate ; nor ſaw the ſnakes behind. 

Her country gods, the monſters of the ſky, 

Great Neptune, Pallas, and love's queen, defy. 
The dog Anubis barks, but barks in vain ; 

Nor longer dares oppoſe th' ethereal train. 
Mars, in the middle of the ſhining ſhield, 

Is grav'd, and ſtrides along the liquid field. 

The Dirz-ſouſe from heaven, with ſwift deſcent : 
And Diſcord, dy'd in blood, with garments rent, 
Divides the peace: her ſteps Bellona treads, 

And ſhakes her iron rod above their heads. 

This ſeen, Apollo, from his Actian height, 
Pours down his arrows: at whoſe winged flight 
The trembling Indians and Egyptians yield : 
And ſoft Sabæans quit the watery field. 

The fatal miftreſs hoiſts her ſilken ſails : 

And, ſhrinking from the ſight, invokes the gales. 
Aghaſt ſhe looks; and heaves her breaſt for breath: 
Fanting, and pale with fear of future death., 
The god had figur'd her, as driven along 

By winds and waves, and ſcudding through the 

uſt oppoſite, ſad Nilus opens wide [throng. 
is arms, and ample boſom, to the tide, 


And ſpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaſt 
In which he wraps his queen, and hides the flyi 
The victor, to the god his thanks expreſsd: ſha B 
And Rome triumphant, with his preſence ble 
Three hundred temples in the town he plac'g 7 
With ſpoils and altars every temple grac'd, ' W 
Three ſhining nights, and three — A 


The fields re ſound with ſhouts; the ſtreets with Ar 
| praiſe, Ti 
The domes with ſongs, the theatres with plays.) 
all altars flame: betore each altar lies, Th 
Drench'd in his gore, the deſtin'd ſacrifice, Fo 
Great Cæſar ſits ſublime upon his throne; - Ha 
Before A pollo's porch, of Parian ſtone: No 
Accepts the preſents vow'd for victory ; Bu 
And hangs the monumental crown on high, Un 
Vaſt crowds of vanquiſh'd nations march along, An 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue, Thi 
Here Mulciber aſſigns the proper place Ap 
For Carians, and th' ungirt Numidian race: His 
Then ranks the Thracians in the ſecond row; 
And Scythians, expert in dart and bow, Wit 
And here the tam'd Euphrates humbly glides; An 
And there the Khine ſubmits her ſwelling tides, U 


And proud Araxes, whom no bridge could bind, His 
The Danes' unconquer'd offspring march behind; The 
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neroſity, and the concluſion of their adventures. 


W arts theſe affairs in diſtant places paſs'd, 

The various Iris Juno ſends with haſte, 

To find bold Turnus, who, with anxious thought, 
The fecret ſhade of his great grandtire ſought, 
Retir'd alone ſhe found the daring man: 

And op'd her roſy lips, and thus began: | 
What none of all the gods could grant thy vows ;* 


And Morini, the laſt of human kind, In f 
Theſe figures, on the ſhield divinely wrought, A 
By Vulcan labour'd, and by Venus brought, Beh 
With joy and wonder fill the hero's thought. He 
Unknown the names, he yet admires the grace; And 
And bears aloft the fame and fortune of his race, - 
et 

He! 

S i; 

And, 

In h 
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THE ARGUMENT. Shar 
Turnus takes advantage of Zneas's abſence, fires ſome of his ſhips (which are transformed into fe — 
nymphs) and aſfaults his camp. The Trojans, reduced to the lait extremities, ſend Niſus and E Thus 
ryalus to recal Æneas; which furniſhes the poet with that admirable epiſode of their friendſhip, g Wie 
a . Cloſe 
See they divide ! immortal day appears; Secuy 
And glittering planets dancing in their ſpbers He ta 
With joy, theſe happy omens I obey; With 
And follow to the war, the god that leads the wy Urg'd 
Thus having ſaid, as by the brook he ſtood, And 
He ſcoop'd the water from the cryſtal flood; From 
Then, with his hands, the drops to heaven Ft v 
throws, | 


That, Turnus, this auſpicious day beſtows ! 

ZEneas, gone to ſeek th* Arcadian prince, 

Has left the Trojan camp without defence ; 

And, ſhort of ſuccours there, employs his pains 

In parts remote to raiſe the Tuſcan ſwains : 

Now ſnatch an hour that favours thy deſigns, 

Unite thy forces, and attack their lines. 

This ſaid, on equal wings ſhe pois'd her weight, 

And form'd a radiant rainbow in her flight. 
The Daunian hero lifts his hands and eyes, 

And thus invokes the goddeſs as ſhe flies: 

Iris, the grace of heaven, what power divine 


Has ſent thee down, through duſky clouds to ſhine? 


And loads the powers above with offer'd 

Now o_ the bold confederates through U 
plain; 

Well hors'd, well clad, a rich and ſhining train: 

Meſſapus leads the van; and in the rear, 

The ſons of Tyrrheus in bright arms appear. 

In the main battle, with his flaming creſt, 

The mighty Turnus towers above the reſt: 

Silent they move; majeſtically ſlow, 

Like ebbing Nile, or Ganges in his flow. 

The Trojans view the duſty cloud from far 

And the dark menace of the diſt aut war. 


grace; 
is race. 


NEI3ZS, 
(kicus ſrom the rampire ſaw it riſe, 
Backening the fields, and thickening through the 
ſkies. 
Then, to his fellows thus aloud he calls: I walls? 
What rolling clouds, my friends, approach the 
Arm, arm, and man the works: prepare: your ſpears 
Ind pointed darts; the Latian hoſt appears 
Thus warn'd, they ſhut their gates: with ſbouts 
aſcer.'! | 
The bulwarks, and, ſecure, their foes attend. 
For their wiſe general, with foreſeeing care, 
Had charg'd them, not to tempt the doubtful war : 
Nor, though provok'd, in open fields advance; 
But cloſe within their lines attend their chance: 
bawilling, yet they keep the ſtrict command; 
And ſourly wait in arms the hoſtile band. 
The fery Turnus flew before the reſt, 
Apye-ball'd ſteed of Thracian ſtrain he preſs'd; 
His helm 0 maſſy gold; and crimſon was his 
ere 
With twenty horſe to ſecond his deſigns, 
An unexpected foe, he fac'd the lines. 

Is there, he ſaid, in arms who bravely dare 
His leader's honour, and his danger, ſhare ; 

Then, ſpurring on, his brandiſh'd dart he threw, 
ln ſign of war; applauding ſhouts enſue. 

Amaz'd to find a daſtard race that run 
Rehind the rampires, and the battle ſhun, 

Re rides around the camp, with rolling eyes, 

And ſtops at every poſt ; and every paſſage tries. 

do roams the nightly wolf about the fold, 

Wet with deſcending ſhowers, and Riff with cold; 

He howls for hunger, and he grins for pain; 

His gnaſhing teeth are exercis'd in vain : 

And, impotent of anger, finds no way 

In his diſtended paws to graſp the prey. 

The mothers liſten ; but the bleating lambs 

Securely (wig the dug beneath the dams, 

Thus ranges eager Turnus o'er the plain, 

Sharp with defire, and furious with diſdain : 

Surveys each paſſage with a piercing fight, 

To force his toes in equal field to fight. 

Thus, while he gazes round, at length he ſpies 

Where, e with ſtrong redoubts, their navy 
ies; 

Cloſe underneath the walls: the waſhing tide 

Secures from all, approach this weaker fide. 

He takes the wiſh'd occaſion ; fills his hand 

With ready fires, and ſhakes a flaming brand: 

Urg'd by his preſence, every foul is warm'd, 

And every hand with kindled fire is arm'd. 

From the fir'd pines the ſcattering ſparkles fly ; 

Fat vapours mix'd with flames involve the ſky. 

What power, O Muſes, could avert the flame 

Which threaten'd, in the fleet, the Trojan name ! 

Tell : for the fact, through length of time obſcure, 

Is hard +» faith; yet ſhall the fame endure. 

'Tis ſaid that, when the chief prepar'd his flight, 
And fell'd his timber from Mount Ida's height, 
The grandam goddeſs then approach'd her lon, 
And with a mother's majeſty begun: 

Grant me, ſhe ſaid, the ſole requeſt I bring, 


Since conquer'd heaven has own'd you for its king: 


On Ida's brows, for ages palt, there ſtood, 
With firs and maples fill'd, » ſhady wood: 
And on the ſummit roſe a ſacred prove, 

e I was worſhipp'd with religious love; 
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Theſe woods, that holy grove, my long delight, 
I gave the Trojan prince to ſpeed his flight. 
Now fill'd with fear, on their behalf I come ; 
Let neither winds o'erſet, nor waves entomb, 
The floating foreſts of the ſacred pine; 
But let it be their ſafety to be mine. 
Then thus reply'd her awful fon ; who rolls 
The radiant ſtats, and heaven and earth controls: 
How dare you, mother, endleſs date demand, 
Fer veſſels moulded by a mortal hand? 
What then is fate? Shall bold ZEneas ride, 
Of ſafety certain, on th* uncertain tide? 
Yet what 1 can, I grant : when, wafted o'er, 
The chief is landed on the Latian ſhore, 
Whatever ſhips eſcape the raging ſtorms, 
At my command ſhall change their fading forms 
To nymphs divine; and plow the watery way, 
Like Dotis and the daughters of the ſea. 
To ſeal his ſacred vow, by Styx he ſwore, 
The lake with liquid pitch, the dreary ſhore 
And Phlegethon's innavigable flood, 
And the black regions of his b7>ther god: 
He ſaid ; and ſhook the ſkies with his imperial 
nod. ve 
And now, at length, the number'd hours were 
come, 
Prefix'd by fates* irrevocable doom, 
When the great mother of the gods was free 
To ſave her ſhips, and finiſh Jove's decree. 
Firſt, from the quarter of the morn, there ſprung, 
A light that ſing'd the heavens, and ſhot along: 
Then from a cloud, fring'd round with golden fires, 
Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian choirs : 
And lait a voice, with more than mortal ſounds, 
Both hoſts, in arms oppos'd, with equal horror 
wounCs. 
O Trojan race, your needleſs aid forhear ; 
And know my ſhips are my peculiar care. 
With greater eaſe the bold Rutulian may, 
With hifling brands, attempt to burn the ſea, 
Than ſinge my ſacred pines. But you, my charge, 
Loos'd from your cruoked anchors, launch at large, 
Exalted each a nymph : forſake the ſand, 
And ſwim the ſeas, at Cybele's command, 
No ſooner had the goddeſs ceas'd to ſpeak, 
When lo, th” obedient ſhips their hauſers break; 
And, ſtrange to tell, like dolphins in the main, 
They plunge their prows, and dive, and ſpring 
again: 
As n maids the billows ſweep, 
As rode before tall veſſels on the deep. 
The foes ſurpris'd with wonder, ſtood aghaſt, 
Meſlapus curb'd his fiery courſer's hafte ; 
Old Tiber roar'd; and raifing up his head, 
Call'd back his waters to their oozy bed. 
Turnns alone, undaunted, bore the ſhock ; 
And with theſe words his trembling troops bes 
ſpoke ; 
Theſe mouſters for the Trojan's fate are meant, 
And are by Jove for black preſages ſent, 
Ee takes the cowards laſt relief away; 
For fly they cannot; and, contirain'd to ſtay, | 
Muſt yield, unfought, a baſe inglorious prey. 
The liquid halt of all the globe is lot ; 
Heaven ſhuts the ſcas, and we ſecure the coaſt. 
Theirs is no more than that ſmall ſpot of gr 
Which myriads of our 8 ſurround, 
| 13 
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Their fates I fear not; or vain oracles ; 
Twas given to Venus, they ſhould croſs the ſeas; 
And land ſecure upon the Latian plains : 
Their promis'd hour is paſs'd, avd mine remains. 
'Tis in the fate of urnus to deſtroy, 
With ſword and fire, the taithleſs race of Troy. 
Shall ſuch affronts as theſe alone inflame 
The Grecian brothers, and the Grecian name ? 
y cauſe and theirs is one; a fatal ſtrife, 
And final ruin, for a raviſh'd wife. 
Was't not enough, that, puniſh'd for the crime, 
They feliz but will they fall a ſecond time? 
One would have thought they paid enough before, 
To curie the coſtly ſex; and durſt offend no more. 
Can they ſecurely truſt their feeble wall, 
A light partition, a thin interval, [built 
Betwixt their fate and them ; when Troy, though 
By hands divine, yet, periſh'd by their guilt ? 
Lend me, for once, my friends, your valiant hands, 
To force from out their lines theſe daſtard bands. 
Leſs than a thouſand ſhips will end this war ; 
Nor Vulcan needs his fated arms prepare. 
Let all the Tuſcans all th' Arcadians join, 
Nor theſe, nor thoſe, ſhall truſtrate my deſign. 
Let them not fear the treaſons ot the night; 
The robb'd pailadium, the pretended flight: 
Our onſet ſhall be made in open light. 
No wooden engine ſhall their town betray, 
Fires they ſhall have around, but fires by day. 
No Grecian babes before their camp appear, 
Whom HeRor's arms detain'd to the tenth tardy 


yeat, 
Now, ſince the ſun is rolling to the weſt, 
Give me the ſilent night to needtul reſt: 
Refreſli your bodies, and your arms prepare: 
The morn ſhall end the ſmall remains of war. 
The poſt of honour to Meſſapus fails, 
To keep the nightly guard; to watch the walls; 
To pitch the fires at diſtances around, | 
And cloſe the Trojans in their ſcanty ground. 
Twice ſeven Rutulian captains ready ſtand: 
And twice ſeven hundred horſe their chiefs com- 
mand : 
All clad in ſhining arms the works inveſt ; 
Each with a radiant helm, and waving creſt, 
Stretch'd at their length, they preis the graſſy 
ground ; 
They laugh, they ſing. the jolly bowls go round: 
With lights and cheerful fires renew the day; 
And pais the wakeful night in feaſts and play. 
The Trojans, from above, their foes beheld ; 
And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill'd: 
Seiz'd with affright, their gates they firſt explore; 
Join works to works with bridges; tower to tower: 
Thus all things needful for detence abound ; 
Mneſtheus and brave Sereſthus walk the round: 
_ Commiſſion'd by their abſent prince to ſhare 
The common danger, and divide the care, 
The ſoldiers draw their lots; and, as they fall, 
By turns relieve each other on the wall. 
Nigh were the foes their utmoſt guards ad- 
vance 
To watch the gate, was warlike Niſus' chance. 
Nis father Hyrticus of noble blood; 
His mother was a huntreſs of th- wood ; 
And ſent him to the wars; well could he bear 
His lance in fight, and dart the flying ſpear ; 
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But, better {kill 'd unerring ſhafts to ſend, 
Beſide him ſtood Euryalus his friend, 
Euryalus, than whom the Trojan hoſt 


No fairer face, or ſweeter air could boaſt. 


Scarce had the down to ſhade his cheeks begun; 

One was their care, and their delight was one. 

One common hazard in the war they ſhar' d; 

And now were both, by choice, upon the guard, 
Then Niſus, thus: Or do the gods inſpire 

This warmth, or make we gods of our defire? 

A generous ardour boils within my breaſt, 

Eager of action, enemy to reſt ; 

This urges me to fight, and fires my mind, 

To leave a memorable name behind. 

Thou ſeeſt the foe ſe ure: how faintly ſhine 

Their ſcatter'd fires! the moſt in ſleep ſupine 

Along the ground an eaſy conqueſt lie; 

The wakeful few the flaming flaggon ply: 

All huſh around. Now hear what I revolve; 

A thought unripe, and ſcarcely yet reſolve. 


Our abſent prince both camp and council mourn; 


By meſſage both would haſten his return: 
If they confer what I demand on thee 
(For fame is recompence enough for me), 
Methinks beneath yon hill, | have eſpy'd 
A way that ſafely will my paſſage guide. 
Euryalus ſtood liſtening while he ſpoke; 
With love of praiſe, and noble envy ſtruck}; 
Then to his ardent friend expos'd his mind : 
All this alone, and leaving me behind, 
Am 1 unworthy, Niſus, to he join'd ? 
Think'ſt thou I can, my ſhare of glory yield, 
Or ſend thee unaſſiſted to the field? | 
Not ſo my father taught my childhood arms; 
Born in a fiege, and bred among alarms ; 
Nor is my youth unwerthy of my friend, 
Nor of the heaven- horn hero I attend 
The thing call'd life, with eaſe I can diſclaim; 
And think it over-ſuld to purchaſe fame. 
Then Niſus, thus: Alas! thy tender years 
Would miniſter new matter to my fears: 
So may the gods, who view this friendly ſtriſe, 
Reſtore me to thy lov'd embrace with life, 
Condemn'd to pay my vows (as ſure I truſt) 
This thy requeſt is crael and unjuſt. 
But if ſome chance, as many chances are, 
And doubtful hazards in the deeds of war; 
If one ſhould reach my head, there let it fall, 
And ſpare thy lite; I would not periſh all. 
Thy bloomy youth deſerves a longer date; 
Live thou to mourn thy love's unhappy fate; 
To bear my mangled body from the foe ; 
Or buy it back, and funeral rites bettow. 
Or, if hard fortune ſhall thoſe dues deny, 
Thou canſt at leaſt an empty tomb ſupply. 
O let me not the widow's tears renew; 
Nor let a mother's curſe my name purſue 
Thy pious parent, who, for love of thee, 
Forio2k the coaſts of friendly Sicily, 
Her age committing to the ſeas and wind, 
When every weary matron ſtaid behind, 
To this Euryalus: You plead in vain, 
And but j rotract the cauſe you cannot gain: 
No more delays, but haſte. 
he nodding watch; each to his office t:kes. 
The guard reliev'd, the generous couple wem 
To find the council at the royal tent. 


With that he wake! 
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AJ creatures elſe forgot their daily care ; 
And fleep, the common gift of nature, ſhare : 
Except the Trojan peers, who wakefui ſate 
I" nightly council for th* endanger'd ſtate. 
They vote a meſſage to their abſent chief; 
Show their diſtreſs, and beg a ſwift relief. 
Amid the camp a ſilent ſeat they choſe, 
Remote their clamour, and ſecure from foes, 
on their left arms their ample ſhields they bear, 
Their right reclin'd upon the bending ſpear. 
Now Nilus and his friend approach the guard, 
And beg admiſſion, eager to be heard; 
Th affair important, not to be deferr'd. 
Aſcanius bids them be conducted in; 
Ordering the more experienc'd to begin. 
Then Niſus thus: Ye fathers, lend your ears, 
Nur judge our bold attempt beyond our years. 
The toe, ſecurely drench'd in fleep and wine, 
Neglect their watch ; the fires but thinly ſhine : 
And where the ſmoke in cloudy vapours flies, 
(rering the plain, and curling to the ſkies, 
Betwixt two paths, which at the gate divide, 
Cloſe by the ſea, a paſſage we have ſpy'd, | 
Which will our way to great ZEneas guide. 
ExpeRt each hour to ſee him ſafe again, 
Loaded with ſpoils ot foes in battle lain. 
Snatch we the lucky minute while we may: 
Nor can we be miitaken in the way; 
For, hunting in the vales, we both have ſeen 
The ring turrets, and the ſtream between: 
And know the winding courſe, with every ford. 
He ceas d: and old Alethes took the word. 
Our country gods, in whom our truit we place 
Will yet from ruin ſave the Trojan race: 
While we behold ſuch dauntleſs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and ſouls ſo void of fear. 
Then into tears of joy the father broke ; 
Lach in his longing arms by turns he took : | 
Panted, and paus'd; and thus again he ſpoke: 
Ye brave young men, what equal gifts can we, 
In recompence of 1uch deſert, decree ? 
The greateſt ſure, and beſt you can receive, 
The gods, and your own conſcious worth, will 
ve. | 

The rel our grateful general will beſtow ; 
And young Aſcanius till his manhood owe. 

And I, whoſe welfare in my father lies, 
Aſcanius adds, by the great deities, | 
By my dear country, by my houſehold-gods, 
By hoary Veita's rites, and dark abodes, 
Adjure you both (on you my fortune ſtands, 
That and my faith I plight into your hands): 
Make me but happy in his ſafe return, 
Whoſe wouted preſence I can only mourn, 
Your common gift ſhall two large goblets be, 
Of filver, wrought with curious imagery ; 
Aud high emboſs'd, which, when old Priam 

reign'd, 

My conquering fire at ſack'd Ariſba gain'd. 
And more, two tripods caſt in antique mould, 
With two great talents of the fineſt gold: 
belide a coſtly bowl, engrav'd with art, 
Which Dido gave when firſt ſhe gave her heart. 
But if in conquer'd Italy we reign, 
When ſpoils by lot the victor ſhall obtain, 
Thou ſaw'ſt the courſer by proud Turnus preſs'd, 


t, Niſus, and his arms, and nodding creſt, 
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And ſhield, from chance exempt, ſhall be thy 
ſhare ; [> oung. and fa r. 
Twelve labouring ſlaves, twelve handmaids 
And clad in rich' attire, and train'd with care. 
And laſt, a Latian field with fruitful vlains, 
And a large portion of the king's domains. 
But thou, whoſe years are more to mine ally'd, 
No fate my vow'd affection ſhall divide 
From thee, heroic youth; be wholly mine: 
Take full poſſeſſion; all my ſoul is thine. 
One faith, one fame, one fate, ſhall both attend; 
My life's companion, and my boſom friend ; 
My peace ſhall be committed to thy gate, 
And to thy conduct my concerns in war. 
Then thus the young Euryalus reply'd : 
Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide, 
The ſame ſhall be my age, as now my youth 
No time thall find me wanting to my truth. 
This only from your goodneis let me gain 
(And this ungranted, all rewazds are vain) : 
Of Priam's royal race my mother came, 
And ſure the beſt that ever bore the name: 
Whom neither Troy, nor Sicily could hold 
From me departing, but, o'erſpent, and old, 
My fate ſhe tollow'd ; ignorant of this, 
Whatever danger, neither parting kiſs, 
Nor pious bleſſing taken, her I leave; | 
And, in this only act of all my life deceive. 
By this right hand, and conſcious night, I (wear, 
My ſoul ſo ſad a farewell could not bear. 


| Be you her comtort ; fill my vacant place 


(Permit me to reſume ſo great a grace). 

Support her age, forſaken and diſtreſs'd ; 

That hope alone will fortify my breaſt 

Againit the worſt of fortunes, and of fears, 

He laid : the mov'd aſſiſtants melt in tears. 

Then thus Aſcanius (wonder-ſtruck to ſee 

That inzage of his filial piety) : 

So great beginnings, in lo green an age, 

Exact the faith, which | again engage. 

Thy mother all the dues ſhall juſtly claim, 

Creiiſa had; and only want the name. 

Whate'er event thy bold attempt ſhall have, 

Tis merit to have borne a ſon ſo brave. 

Now by my head, a ſacred oath, I ſwear, 

(My father us'd it) what returning here 

Crown'd with ſucceſs, I for thyſelf prepare, 

That, if thou fail, ſhall thy lov'd mother ſhare. 
He ſaid ; and, weeping while he ſpoke the word, 

From his broad belt he drew a ſhining ſword, 

Magniticent with gold. Lycaon made, 

And in an ivory ſcabbard ſheath'd the blade: 

This was his gift: great Mneſthus gave his friend 

A lion's hide, his body to defend: 

And good Alethes furniſh'd him beſide, 

With his own truſty helm, of temper try'd. _ - 
Thus arm'd they went. The noble Trojans 

Their iſſuing forth, and tollow to the gate. [wait 

With prayers and vows, above the reſt appears 

Aſcanius, manly far beyond his years. 

And meſſages committed to their care, 

Which all in winds were laſt, and flitting air. 
The trenches firſt they palſs'd ; then took their 


way 
Where their proud foes in pitch'd pavilions lay; 
To many fatal, ere themſelves were ſlain: [plain. 
They found the careleſs hoſt n tue 
uy 
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\ gorg'd, and drunk with wine, ſupinely 
re; 

Unharnaſs'd chariots ſtand along the ſhore : 
Amidit the wheels and reins, the goblet by, 
A. medley of debauch and war they lie. 
Obſerving Niſus ſhow*d his friend the fight ; 
Behold a conqueſt gain'd without a fight, 
Occaſion offers, and I ſtand prepar'd ; 
There lies our way; be thou upon the guard, 
And look around, while 1 ſecurely go, 
And hue a paſſage through the ſleeping foe. 
Softly he ſpoke; then, ſtriding, took his way, 
With his drawn ſword, where haughty Rhamnes 
His head rais'd high, on tapeſtry beneath, {[lay: 
And heaving from his breaſt, he drew his breath : 
A king and prophet by king Turnus lov'd; | 


| But fate by preſcience cannot be remov'd ; 


Him, and his ſleeping flaves, he flew. Then ſpies 
Where Rhemus, with his rich retinue, lies : 
His armour-bearer firſt, and next he kills 
His charioteer, intrench'd betwixt the wheels: 
And his lov'd horſes : laſt invades their lord; 
Full on his neck he drives the fatal ſword : - 
The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welte1s in the blood: 
Which, by the ſpurning heels, diſpers'd around, 
The bed beſprinkles, and bedews the ground. 
Lamus the bold, and Lamyrus the firong, 
He flew ; and then Serranus fair and young. 
From dice and wine the youth retir'd to reſt, 
And puff'd the fumy god from out Eis breaſt: 
Ev'n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 
More lucky had it lafted till the day. 2 
The famiſh'd lion thus, with hunger bold, 
O'erleaps the fences of the nightly fold ; 
And tears the peaceful flocks; with filent awe 
Trembling they lie, and pant beneath his paw. 
Nor with leſs rage Euryalus employs * 
The wrathful ſword, or fewer foes deſtroys : 
Bat on th* ignoble crowd his fury flew : 
He Fadus, Hebeſus, and Rhztus flew. | 
Oppreſs'd with heavy ſleep the former fall, 
But Rhætus, wakeful, and obſerving all, 
Behind a ſpacious jar he flink'd for fear: 
The fatal iron found, and reach'd him there. 
For, as he roſe, it pierc'd his naked fide, 
And, reeking, thence return'd in crimſon dy'd. 
The wound pours out a ſtream of wine and blood: 
The purple ſoul comes floating in the flood. 
Now where Meſſapus quarter'd they arrive; 
The fires were fainting there, and juſt alive. 
he warrior-horſes tied in order fed; 
iſus obſerv'd the diſcipline, and ſaid, 
Our eager thirſt of blood may both betray ; 
And ſee the ſcatter'd ſtreaks of dawning day, 
Fee to nocturnal thefts: no more, my friend, 
Here let our glutted «execution end : 
A lane through flaughter'd bodies we have 
made : | 8 
The bold Euryalus, though loth, obey'd, 
Of arms, and arras, and of plate they find 
A precious load ; but theſe they leave behind. 
Yet, fond of gaudy ſpoils, the boy would ſtay 
To make the rich capariſon his prey, 
Which on the ſteed of conquer'd Rhamnes lay. 
Nor did his eyes leſs longingly behold | 
The girdle belt, with nails of burniſh'd gold. 


This preſent Cedicus the rich beſtow'd 
On Remulus, when feiendſhip firſt they vow'd: 
And abſent, juin'd in hoſpitable ties; 
He dying, to his heir bequeath'd the prize: 
Till by the conquering Ardean troops oppreſy'( 
He ſell; and they the glorious gift pofſe(yq, ' 
Theſe glittering ſpoils (now made the vitar, 
He to his body ſuits ; but ſuits in vain. Iain) 
Meſſapus' helm he finds among the reſt, 
And laces on, and wears the waving creſt, 
Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the ready way, 
But far they had not paſs'd, before they (py'q 
Three hundred horſe with Volicens for their 
guide. 
The queen a legion to king Turnus ſent, 
But the ſwift horſe the flower foot prevent : 
And now, advancing, ſought the leader's tent. 
They ſaw the pair; for thro' the doubtful ſhade) 
His ſhining helm Euryalus betray'd, 
On which the moon with full reflection play'd, 
*Tis not for nought, cry'd Volſcens, from the 
crowd, 
| Theſe men go there ; then rais'd his voice aloud: 
Stand, ſtand : why thus in arms, and whither 
bent: (ſent? 
From whence, to whom, and on what errand 
Silent they ſcud away, and haſte their flight 
To neighbouring woods, and truft themſelves to 
The ſpeedy horſe all paſſages belay, (night. 
And ſpur their ſmoking ſeeds to croſs their way; 
And watch each entrance of the winding wood ; 
Black was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood; 
| Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were 
worn. 
The darkneſs of the ſhades, his heavy prey, 
And fear miſled the younger from his way. 
But Niſus hit the turns with happier haſte, 
And, thoughtleſs of his friend, the foreſt paſs'd: 
And Alban plains, from Alba's name fo call'd, 
Where king Latinus then his oxen ſtall'd. 
Till, turning at the length, he ſtood his ground, 
And miis'd his friend, and caſt his eyes around: 
Ah wretch, he cry'd, where have I left behind 
Th' unt-appy youth: where ſhall T hope to find? 
Or what way take! Again he ventures back: 
And treads the mazes of his former track. 
He winds the wood, and liſteging hears the noiſe 
Of trampling courſers, and the rider's voice. 
The ſound approach'd, and ſuddenly he view'd 
The foes encloſing, and his friend purſu'd : 
Forelay'd and taken, while he ſtrove in vain, 
The ſhelter of the friendly ſhades to gain. 
What 1 he next attempt? What arms em- 
ploy ? 
What fruitleſs force to free the captive boy : 
Or defperate ſhould he ruſh and loſe his life, 
With odds oppreſs, in ſuch unequal ftrife ? 
Reſolv'd at 2 his pointed ſpear be took; 
And caſting on the moon a mournful look, 
Guardian of groves, and goddeſs of the night, 
Fair queen, he ſaid, direct my dart aright: 
If e'er my pious father for my ſake, 
Did grateful offerings on thy altars make ; 
Or I increas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 


And hung the holy roofs with ſavage ſpoils, 
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dine me to ſcatter theſe. Then from his ear a 
He pois d. and aim'd, and launch'd the trembling | 
The deadly weapon, hiſſing from the grove, [ipear, 
ſmpetuous on the back of Sulmo drove ; 
Here d his thin armour, drank his vital blood, 
And in his body left the broken wood. 
He ſtaggers round; his eye-balls roll in death, 
And with ſhort ſobs he gaſps away ais breath. 
all and amaz'd ; a ſecond javelin flies : 
irh equal ftrength, and quivers thro” the ſkies : | 
This through thy temples, Tagus, forc'd the way, 
And in the brain-pan warmly buried lay. | 
Fierce Volſcens foams with rage, and gazing 
round, 
Deſery'd not him who gave the fatal wound: 
Nor knew to fix revenge: But thow, he. cries, 
Shalt pay for both, and at the priſoner flies 
With his drawn ſword. Then ftruck with deep 
deſpair, 
That cruel ſight the lover could not bear: 
But from his covert ruſh'd in open view, 
And ſent his voice before him as he flew : 
Me, me, he cry'd, turn all your ſwords alone 
on me; the fact confeſo'd, the fault my own. 
He neither could nor durſt, the guiltleſs youth; 
Ye moon and ſtars, bear witneſs to the truth! 
His only crime (if friendſhip can offend) 
k too much love to his unhappy friend. 
Too late he ſpeaks; the ſword, which fury guides, 
Driven with fall force, had pierc'd his tender 
ſides. | [wound 
Down fell the beauteous youth ; the yawning 
Gaſh'd out a purple ſtream, and tain'd the groaud, 
His ſnowy neck reclines upon his breaſt, 
Like a fair flower by the keen ſhare oppreſs d: 
Like a white poppy ſinking on the plain, 
Whoſe heavy head is overcharg'd with rain, 
Deſpair, and rage, and vengeance juſtly vow'd, 
Drove Niſus headlong on the boſtile crowd: 
Volſcens he ſeeks: on him alone he bends; 
Borne back, and bor'd, by his ſurrounding friends, 
Onward he preſs'd ; and kept him ſtill in fight ; 
Then whirl'd aloft his ſword with all his might: 
Th' unerring ſteel deſcended while he ſpoke 
Pierc'd his wide mouth, and through his weazen 
broke : 
Dying he flew; and ſtaggering on the plain, 
Mich ſwimming eyes he ſought his lover ſlain: 
Then quiet on his bleeding boſom fell ; 
Content in death to be reveng'd ſo well. 
O happy friends! for, if my verſe can give, 
Immortal life, your fame ſhall ever live : 
Fix'd as the capitol's ſoundation lies; 
And ſpread where'er the Roman eagle flies! 
The conquering party firſt divide the prey, 
Then their ſlain leader to the camp convey, 
Wim wonder, as they went, the troops were fill'd, 
To ſee uch numbers whom ſo few had kill'd. 
Serranus, Rhamnes, and the reſt they found: 
Vaſt crowds the dying and the dead ſurround: 
And the yet reeking blood o'erflows the ground. 
All knew the helmet which Meſſapus loſt; 
But mourn'd a purchaſe that ſo dear had coſt. 
Now roſe the ruddy morn from Tithon's bed ; 
And, with the dawn of day, the ſkies Herſpread. 
Nor long the ſun his daily courſe withheld, 
Iut added colours to the world reveal'd. 
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When early Turnus, wakening with the light, 

All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. 

His martial men with fierce harangues he fir d; 

And his own ardour in their ſouls mſpir'd. 

This done, to give new terxor to his foes, 

The heads of Niſus, and his friend he ſhows, 

Rais'd high on pointed ſpears : a ghaſtly fight ; 

Loud peals of thouts enſue, and barbarous delight. 
Meantime the Trojans run, where danger calls; 

They line their trenches, and they inan their walls: 

In front extended to the left they ſtood: 

Safe was the right ſurrounded by the flood, 

But caſting from their towers a trightful view, 

They faw the faces which too well they knew; 

Though then diſguis'd in death, and ſmear'd all 

o'er 

With filth obſcene, and dropping putrid gore. 

Soon haſty fame, through the ſad city bears 

The mournful meſſage to the mother's ears: 


An icy cold benumbs her limbs: ſhe ſhakes : 


Her cheeks the blood, her hand the web forſakes. 

She runs the rampires round amidſt the war, 3 

Nor fears the flying darts : ſhe rends her hair, 

And fills with loud laments the liquid air, 

Thus then, my lov'd Euryalus appears | 

Thus looks the prop of my declining years! 

Was 't on his face my famiſh'd eyes I fed! 

Ah how unlike the living is the dead ! 

And couldſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone, 

Not one kind kiſs from a departing ſon ! 

No look, no laſt adieu before he went, 

In an ill-boding hour to ſlaughter ſent ! 

Cold on the ground, and — — foreign clay, 

To Latian dogs and fowls he lies a prey! 

Nor was I near to cloſe his dying eyes, 

To waſh his wounds, to weep his obſequies : 

To call about his corpſe his crying friends, 

Or ſpread the mantle (made for other ends) 

On his dear body, whieh I wove with care, 

Nor did my daily pains, or nightly labour ſpare. 

Where ſhall I find his corpſe? What earth ſuſtains 

His trunk diſmember'd, and his cold remains? 

For this, alas! TI left my needful eaſe, 

Expos'd my life to winds, and winter ſeas! 

If any pity touch Rutulian hearts, 

Here empty all your quivers, all your darts: 

Or if they fail, thou Jove conclude my woe, 

And ſend me thunder-ſtruck to ſhades below ! 

Her ſhrieks and clamours pierce the Trojans 

ears, 

Unman their courage and augment their fears: 

Nor young Aſcanius could the fight ſuſtain, 

Nor old Ilioneus his tears reſtrain: | 

Fut Actor and Id:eus, jointly ſent, 

To bear the madding mother to her tent. 

And now the trumpets, terribly from far, 

With rattling clangor, rouſe the ſleepy war, 

The ſoldiers ſhouts ſucceed the brazen ſou a 

And heaven, from pole to pole, their noiſe re- 
bounds, 

The Volſcians bear their ſhields upon their head, 

And, ruſhing forward, form a moving ſhed ; 

"Theſe fill the ditch; thoſe pull the bulwarks 
down : | 

Some raiſe the ladders ; others ſcale the town. 

But where void ſpaces on the walls appear, 

Or thiu defence, they pour their forces there, 

H uy 
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With poles and miſfive weapons, from atar, 
The Trojans keep aloof the riſing war. 
Taught by their ten years ſiege defenſive fight, 


They roll down ribs of rocks, and unreliiled 


weight : 
To break. the penthouſe with the ponderous blow 
*Which, yet the patient Volſcians undergo. 
But could not bear th' unequal combat long; 
For where the Trojans ſind the thickeſt throng, 
The ruin fails: their ſhatter'd ſhields give way, 
And their cruſh'd heads became an ealy prey. 
They ſhrink for fear, abated of their rage, 
Nor longer dare in a blind fight engage; 
Contented naw ta gall them from below 
With darts and ſlings, and with the diſtant bow. 
Elſewhere Mezentius, terrible to view, 
A blazing pine within the trenches threw. 
But brave Meſſapus, Neptune's warlike ſon, 
Broke down the paliſades, the trenches won, | 
And loud for ladders calls to ſcale the town, 
Calliope begin : ye ſacred nine, 
* your poet in his high deſign; 

o ſing what ſlaughter manly Turnus made: 
What ſouls he ſent below the Stygian ſhade : 
What fame the ſoldiers with their captain ſhare, 
And the vaſt circuit of the fatal war. 

For you in ſinging martial facts excel; 
You beſt remember; and alone can tell. 

There ſtood a tower. amazing to the ſight, 
Built up of beams; and of ſtupendous height; 
Art, and the nature of the place, conſpir'd 
To furniſh all the ſtrength that war requir'd. 
To level this, the bold Italians join; 

The wary Trojans obviate their deſign: 
With weighty ſtones o'erwhelm'd their troops 


below, 
Shoot through the loopholes, and ſharp javelins 
throw. [hand, 


Turnus, the chief, toſs'd from his thundering 

Againſt the wooden walls, a flaming brand : 

It ſtuck, the fiery plagne : the winds were high; 

The planks were ſeaſon'd, and the timber dry. 

Contagion caught the poſts : it ſpread along, 

Scorch'd, and to diſtance drove the ſcatter'd 
' throng. ARS 

The Trojans fled ; the fire purſu'd amain, 

Still pathering faſt upon the trembling train; 

Till, crowding to the corners of the wall, 

Down the defence, and the defenders fall. 

The mighty flaw makes heaven itſelf reſpund, 

The dead and dying Trojans ſtre the ground. 

The tower that follow'd on the fallen crew, 

Whelm'd o'er their heads, and bury'd whom it 


flew : * 
Some ſtuck upan the darts themſelves had ſent; 
All the fame equal ruin underwent, 
Young Lycus and Helenor only *ſcape; 
Sav'd how they know not, from the iteepy leap. 
Helenor, elder of the two; by birth, 
On one fide royal, oneg fon of earth, 
Whom, to the . Lycimnia bare, 
And ſent her boaſted baſtard to the war 
— privilege which none but freemen ſhare). 
light were his arms, a ſwörd and filver fhield, 
No marks of honour charg'd its empty field, 
Light as he fell, fo light the youth aroſe, 
And, rifing, found himſelf amidſt his foes, 


Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 
Embolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay: 
And like a ttag, whom all the troop ſurrounds 
Of eager huntimen, aud invading hounds, _ 
Reſolv'd on death, he diſſipates his fears, 
And bounds aloft againſt the pointed ſpears: 
So dares the youth, ſecure of death, and throws 
His dying body on his thickelt foes. 

But Lycus, ſwifter of his teet by far, 
Runs, doubles, winds, and turns, amidſt the wat: 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And inatches at the beam he firſt can find, 
Looks up, and leaps aloft at all the ftretch, 
In hopes the helping hand of ſome kind friend to 

reach, 
But Turnus follow'd hard his hunted prey 
(His ſpear had almoſt reach'd him in the way, 
Short of his reins, and ſcarce a ſpan behind): 
Fool, ſaid the chief, though fleeter than the wind, 
Could'ſt thou prefume to ſcape when I purſug? 
He ſaid, and downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling daſtard : at the tag he falls, 
Vaſt ruins come along, rent from the ſaiokiog 
walls. 

Thus on ſome ſilver ſwan, or timorous hare, 
Jove's bird comes ſouſing down from upper air; 
Her crooked talons truis the fearful fray : 
Then out of ſight ſhe ſoars, and wings her way, 
So ſeizes the grim wolf the tender lamb, 
In vain lamented by the bleating dam. 

Then ruſhing onward, with a barbarous cry, 
The troops of ''urnus to the combat fly. 
The ditch with faggots fill'd, the daring foe 
Toſs'd firebrands to the ſteepy turrets throw. 

Hilioneus, as bold Lucetius came 


To force the gate, and feed the kindling flame, 


Roll'd down the fragment of a rock ſo right, 

It eruſh'd him double underneath the weight. 
Two more young Liger and Afſylas flew ; 

To bend the bow young Liger better knew: | 
Aſylas beſt the pointed Javelin threw. 

Brave Cæneas laid Ottygius on the plain; 

Ihe victor Cæneas was by Turnus ſlain. 

By the {ame hand, Clonius and Itys tall, 

Sagar and Ida, ſtanding on the wall. 

From Capys' arms his tate Privernus found; 
Hurt by Themilla firſt; but Night the wound; 
His ſhield thrown by, to mitigate the ſmart, 

He clapp'd his hand upon the wounded part: 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy d, 

And pierc'd his hand, and nail'd it to his fide: 
Traustix'd his breathing lungs, and beating heart; 


| The foul came iſſuing out, and hiſs'd again the 


dart. 
Tue ſon of Arcens ſhone amid the reſt, 
In glittering armout and a purple veſt. 
Fair was his face, his eyes inſpiring love, 
Bred by his father in the Martian grove : 
Where the fat altars of Palicus flame, 
And ſent in arms to purchaſe early fame. 
Him when he ſpy'd from far, the Thuſcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the ling: 
Thrice whirl'd the thong around his head, and 
The heated lead half melted as it flew : Ithrew: 
It pierc'd his hollow temples and his brain; 
The youth came W down, and ſpurn's the 


Plein. 
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Then young Aſcanius, who before this day 

Was wont in woods to ſhoot the ſavage prey, 

ri bent in martial ſtrife the twanging bow; 

4nd exercis'd againſt a human foe. | 

With this bereft Numanus of his life, 

Who Turuus' younger litter took to wife. 

Proud of his realm, and of his royal bride, 

Vaunting before his troops, and lengthen'd 
with a ſtride, 2 

in theſe inſulting terms the Trojans he defy'd : 

Twice conquer'd cowards, now your ſhame 18s 
ſhown, LR 

(oop'd up a ſecond time within your town ! 

Who dare not iflue forth in open field, 

Zut hold your walls before you for a ſhield, 

Thus threat you war, thus our alliance force : 

What gods, what madneis hither ſteer'd your 

'_ » courſe! 

You ſhall not find the ſons of Atreus here, 

Nor need the frauds of fly Ulyſſes fear. 

Strong from the cradle, of a ſturdy brood, 

We bear our ne w- born infants to the flood; = 

There bath'd amid the ſtream, our boys we hold, 

With winter harden'd, and inur'd to cold. 

They wake betore the day to range the wood, 

Kill ere they eat, nor taſte unconquer'd food. 

Ko ſports but what belong to war they know, 

To break the ttubborn colt, to bend the bow. 

bur youth, ot labour patient, earn their bread ; 

Hardy they work, with frugal diet fed. | 

From ploughs and harrows tent to ſeek renown, 

They fight in fields, and ſtorm the ſhaken town. | 

No part ot lite from toils of war is free; 

No change in age, or difference in degree. 

We plough, and till in arms; our oxen feel, 

Inead ot goads, the ſpur, and pointed ſteel : 

Ti! inverted lance makes furrows in the plain; 

In time, that changes all, yet changes us in 

The body, not the mind: nor can control [vain : 

Tu immortal vigour, or abate the ſoul. 

Our helms defend the young, diſguiſe the gray: 

We bve by plunder, and delight in prey. 

Your veſts embroider'd with rich purple ſhine ; 

Ir oth you glory, and in dances Join. 

Your veits have ſweeping ſleeves: with female 

ride 

Your md underneath your chins are ty'd. 

Go Phrygians, to your Dindymus agen; 

Go, leſs than women, in the ſhapes of men; 

Go, mix'd with eunuchs, in the mother's rites, 

Where with unequal ſound the flute invites. 

Sing, dance, and howl, by turns, in Ida's made; 

Rebgn the war to men, who know the martial 
trade. 

This toul reproach Aſcanius could not hear 

With patience, or a vow'd revenge forbear. 

At the full ſtretch of both his hands, he drew, 

And almoſt join'd the burns of the tough yew. 

But firſt, before the throne of Jove he ſtood: 

And thus with lifted hands invok'd the god : 

My fuſt attempt, great Jupiter, ſucceed ; 

An annual offering in thy grove ſhall bleed: 

A ſnow-white ſteer before thy altar led, 

Who like his mother bears aloft his head, 

But with his threatening brows, and bellowing 


ſtands, 
and dares the fight, and ſpurns the yellow ſands. 
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Jove bow'd the heavens, and lent à gracious 


ear, 

And thunder'd on the left, amidſt the clear. 
Sounded at once the bow, and ſwiftly flies 

The feather'd death, and hiſſes through the ſkies. 
The ſteel through both his temples forc'd the 


way: 


Extended on the ground Num anus lay. 


Go now, vain boaſter, and true valour ſcorn; 
The Phrygians, twice ſubdued, yet make this 
third return. 
Aſcanius ſaid no more: the Trojans ſhake ; 
The heavens with ſhouting, and new vigour take. 
Apollo then beſtrode a golden cloud, 
To view the feats of arms, and fighting crowd; 


And thus the beardleſs victor, he beſpoke a- 


loud : 
Advance, illuftrious youth; increaſe in fame, 
And wide from eaſt to weſt extend thy name. 
Oifspring of gods thyſelf; and Rome owe 
To thee, a race of demigods below. 
This is the way to heaven: the powers divine, 
From-this beginning date the Julian line. 
To thee, to them, and their victorious heirs, 
The conquer'd war is due : and the vaſt world is 
theirs. 
Troy is too narrow for thy name. He ſaid, 
And, plunging downward, ſhot his radiant head ; 
Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his flight, 
Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal ſight. 
Old Butes' form he took, Anchiſes' ſquire, 
Now left to rule Aſcanius, by his fre; 
His wrinkled viſage, and his hoary hairs, 
His mien, his habit, and his arms he wears; 
And thus ſalutes the boy, too forward for his 
years: | 
Suffice it thee, thy father's worthy ſon, 
Che warlike prize thou haſt already won: 
The god of archers gives thy youth a part 
Of his own praiſe ; nor envies equal art. 
Now tempt the war no more. He ſaid, and flew 
Obſcure in air, and vaniſh'd from their view. 
The Trojans, by his arms, their patron know; 
And hear the twanging of his heavenly bow. 
Then duteous force they uſe, and Phœbus' name, 
To keep from fight the youth too fond of fame. 
Undaunted they themſelves no danger ſhun : 
From wall to wall the ſhouts and clamours run 
They bend their bows; they whirl their ſlings 


around ; | 
Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and firew the 
round; [ſound. 


And helms, and ſhields, and rattling arms re- 

The combat thickens like the ſtorm that flies 

From weſtward, when the ſhowery kids ariſe: 

Or pattering hail comes pouring on the main, 

When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain: 

Or beliowing clouds burſt with a ſtormy ſound, 

And with an armed wiater ſtiew the ground. 
Pand'rus and Bitias, thunderbolts of war, 

Whom Hiera to buld Alcanor bare 

On Ida's top, two youths of height and ſize, 

Like firs that on their mother-Hountain riſe ; 

Preſuming on their force, the gates unbar, 

And of their own accord invite the war. 

With fates averſe, againſt their king's command, 


Arm'd on the right and on the left they ſtand, 


nod. 1 

In flows a tide cf Latians, when they ſee 
The gate ſet open, and the paſſage free. 
Bold Quercens, with raſh Tmarus ruſhing on, 
Equicolas, who in bright armour ſhone, | 
And Hæmon fir, but ſoon repuls'd they fly, 
Or in the well-defended paſs they die. 
Theſe with ſucceſs are fir'd, and thoſe with rage ; 
And each, on equal terms at length, engage. 
Drawn from their lines, and iſſuing on the plain, 
The Trojans hand to hand the fight maintain. 

Fierce Turnus in another quarter fought, 
When ſuddenly th' unhop'd- for news was brought; 
T $ had left the faſtneſs of their place, 
Provail'd in fight, and had his men in chaſe. 
He quits th* attack, and, to prevent their fate, 
Runs, where the giant brothers guard the gate. 
The firſt he met, Antiphates the brave, 
But baſe-begotten on a 'Theban flave ; 
Sarpedon's fon he flew: the deadly dart 
Found paſſage through his breaſt, and pierc'd his 
| heart. | 
Fix'd in the wound th* Italian cornel ſtood ; 
Warm'd in his lungs, and in his vital blood. 


And Meropes, and the gigantic ſize 
Of Bitias, threatening with his ardent eyes. 
Not by the feeble dart he fell oppreſs'd, 
A dart were loſt within that roomy breaft, 
ut from a knotted lance, large, heavy, ſtrong ; 
Which roar'd like thunder as it whirl'd along: 
Not two bull-hides th' impetuous force withhold; 
Nor coat of double mail, with ſcales of gold. 
Down ſunk the moaſter-bulk, and preſs'd the 
ground : 
His arms and clattering ſhield on the vaſt body 
Not with Jeſs ruin, than the Bajan mole [found. 
(Rais'd on the ſeas the ſurges to control), 
At once comes tumbling down the rocky wall, 
Prone to the deep the ſtones disjointed fall 
Off the vaſt pile; the ſcatter'd ocean flies; 
Black ſands, diſcolour'd froth, and mingled mud 
- ariſe. 
The frighted billows roll, and ſeck the ſhores : 
Then trembles Prochyta, then Iſchia roars : 
Typhœus thrown beneath, by Jove's command, 
Aſtoniſh'd at the flaw that ſhakes the land, 
Soon ſhifts his weary fide, and, ſcarce awake, 
With wonder feels the weight preſs lighter on 
his back. 

The warrior- god the Latian troops inſpir'd; 
New ſtrung their finews, and their courage fir'd, 
But chills the Trojan hearts with cold affright : 
Then black deſpair precipitates their flight. 

When Pandarus beheld his brother kill'd, 

The town with fear, and wild confuſion fill'd. 

He turns the hinges of the heavy gate | 

With both his hands; and adds his ſhoulders to 
the weight. 

Some happier friends within the walls enclog'd ; 

The reſt ſhut out, to certain death expos'd. 


Aphidnus next, and Erymanthus dies, * f 


* 
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And flank the paſſage : ſhining ſteel they wear, 
And waving creſts above their heads appear. 
Thus two tall oaks, that Padus' banks adorn, 
Lift up to heaven their leafy heads unſhorn ; 
And overpreſs'd with nature's heavy load, 

Dance to the whiſtling winds, and at each other 


Fool as he was, and frantic in his care, 
T* admit young Turnus, and include the war, 


He thruſt amid the crowd, ſecurely bold; 


Like a fierce tiger pent amid the fold. 
Too late his blazing buckler they deſery; 
And ſparkling fires that ſhot from either eye 
His mighty members, and his ample breaſt, 
His rattling armour, and his crimſon creft, 
Far from that hated face the Trojans fly 
All but rhe fool who ſought his deſtiny, 
Mad Pandarus ſteps forth, with vengeance vow'y 
For Bitias' death, and threatens thus aloud: 
Theſe are not Ardea's walls, nor this the town 
Amata proffers with Lavinia's crown: 
"Tis hoſtile earth you tread ; of hope bereft, 
No means of ſafe return by flight are left, 
To whom, with countenauce calm, and ſoul ſe. 


date 
Thus Turnus : Then begin; and try thy fate: 
My meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear, 


Tell him a new Achilles ſent thee there. 

A lance of tough ground- aſh the Trojan threy, 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew : 
With his full force he whirl'd it Grit around; 
But the foft yielding air receiv'd the wound: 
Imperial Juno turn'd the coarſe before, 

And fix'd the wandering weapon in the door, 

But hope not thou, ſaid Turnus, when 1 ſtrike, 
To ſhun thy fate; our force is not alike : 

Nor thy ſteel temper'd by the Lemnian god: 
Then, riſing, on his utmoſt ſtretch he ſtood; 
And aim'd from high: the full deſcending blow 


| Cleaves the broad front, and beardleſs cheeks in 


two: 


| Down finks the giant, with a thundering ſound, 
| His ponderous limbs oppreſs the . 


ground; {wound, 
Blood, brains, and foam, guſh from the gaping 
Scalp, face, and ſhoulders, the keen ſteel divides; 
And the ſhar'd viſage hangs on equal fides. * 
The Trojans fly from their approaching fate: 
And had the victor then ſecur'd the gate, 
And to his troops without unclos'd the bars, 
One lucky day had ended all his wars. 
But boihng youth, and blind deſire of blood, 
Puſh on his fury to purſue the crowd; 
Hamſtring'd behind, unhappy Gyges dy'd; 
Then Phalaris is added to his fide : 
The pointed javelins from the dead he drew, 


And their friends arms againſt their fellows threw. 


Strong Halys ſtands in vain ; weak Phlegys fliss; 


Saturnia, ſtill at hand, new force and fire ſupplies. 


Then Halius, Prytanis, Alcander fall 
(Engag'd againſt the foes, who ſcal'd the wall): 


But whom they fear'd without, they found with - 


in: 
At laſt, though late, by Linceus he was ſeen: 
He calls new ſuccours, and aſſaults the prince; 
But weak his force, and vain is their defence. 
Turn'd to the right, his ſword the hero drew, 
And at one blow the bold aggreſſor flew. 
He joints the neck; and with a ſtroke ſo ſtrong, 
The helm flies off, and bears the head along. 
Next him, the huntſman Amycus he kill'd, 
In darts envenom'd, and in poiſon {kill'd. 
Then Clytius fell beneath his fatal ſpear, 


And Cretus, whom the Muſes held ſo dear: 


r. 
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neht with courage, and he ſung the fight : 
* — his buſineſs, verſes his delight. 
The Trojan chieis behold, with rage and grief, 
Their laughter'd friends, and haſten their re ief. 
bela Mneſtheus rallies firſt the broken train, 
Wan brave Sereſthus and his troop ſuſtain. 
To fave the living, and revenge the dead, 
Aeainſt one warrior's arm all Troy they led. 
(, void of ſenſe and courage, Mneſthevs cry'd, . 
Where. can you hope your - coward heads to hide? 
ah, where beyond theſe rampires can you run ! 
One man, and in your camp enclos'd, you ſhun ! 
Shall then a fingle ſword ſuch laughter boaſt, 
And paſs unpuniſh'd from a numerous holt ? 
forſaking honour, and renouncing fame, 
Your gods, your country, and your king, you 
ſhame. | 
This juſt reproach their virtue does excite, 
They ſtand, they join, they thicken to the fight. 
Now Turnus doubts, and yet diſdains to yield; 
But with flow paces meaſures back the-field ; 
And inches to the walls, where Tiber's tide, 
Waſhing the camp, defends the weaker ſide. 
The more he loſes, they advance the more ; 
And tread in every ſtep he trod before : 
They ſhout, they bear him back, aud whom by 
might | 
They cannot conquer, they oppreſs with weight. 
As, compaſs'd with a wood of ſpears around, 
The lordly lion ſtill maintains his ground; 
Grins horrible, retires, and turns again 
Threats his diſtended paws, and ſhakes his mane : 
He loſes while in vain he preſſes on, 
Nor will his courage let him dare to run; 


45 
So Turnus fares, and, anreſolv'd of flight, 
Moves tardy back, and juſt recedes from fight. 
Yet twice enrag'd, the combat he renews, 
Twice breaks, and twice his broken foes purſues: 
But now they (warm ; and, with freſh troops ſup- 
ly'd, | 
Come — — on, and ruſh from every fide, 
Nor Juno, who ſuſtain'd his arms before, 
Dares. with new ttrength ſuffice th' ex} auſted 
ſtore, 
For Jove, with four commands, ſent Iris down, 
To force th' invader from, th' affrighted town. 

With labour ſpent, no longer can he wield 
The heavy faulchion, or fuſtain the ſhield : 
O'erwhelm'd with darts, which from afar they 

fiing = 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring : 
His golden helm gives way: with ſtony blows 
Batter'd, and flat, and beaten to his brows, 
His creſt is raſh'd away; his ample ſhield 
Is faltify'd, and round with javelins filPd. 

The toe now faint ; the Trojans overwhelm 2 
And Mneſtheus lays hard load upon his helm. 
Sick ſweat ſucceeds, he drops at every pore, 
Wich diiving duſt his cheeks are paſted o'er, 
Shorter and ſhorter every gaſp he takes, 

And vain efforts and hurtleſs blows he makes. 
Arm'd as he was, at length he leap'd from high 
Plung' d in the flood, — made the waters fly. 
The yellow god the welcome burden bore, 

And wip'd the ſweat, and waſh'd away the gore: 
Then gently wafts him to the farther coaſt ; 

And ſends kim ſafe to cheer his anxious hoſt. 


———— 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Jupiter, calling a council of the gods, forbids them to engage in either party. At Zneas's return, 


there is a bloody battle: Turnus killing Pallas; 


A neas, Lauſus, and Mezentius. Mezentius is de- 


ſcribed as an atheiſt; Lauſus as a pious and virtuous youth : the different actions and death of theſe 


two are the ſubject of a noble epiſode. 


Tax gates of heaven unfold ; Jove ſummons all 
The gods to council in the common ball. | 
dublimely ſeated, he ſurveys from far 

The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war ; 

And all th* inferior world: from ficſt to laſt 

The ſovereign ſenate in degrees are plac'd. 

Then thus th' almighty fire began: Ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, of bleſt abodes ; [mind, 
From whence theſe murmurs, and this change of 
This backward fate from what was firſt deſign'd ? 
Why this protracted war ? When my commands 
Pronounc'd a peace, and gave the Latian lands. 
What fear or hopes on either part divides 
Our heavens, and arms our powers on different 
A lawful time of war at length will come [| ſides ? 
. your haſte anticipate the doom) 
en Carthage ſhall contend the world with 

Rome; ” 


Shall force the rigid rocks, and Alpine chains; 

And like a flood come pouring on the plains: 

Then is your time for faction and debate, 

For partial favour, and permitted hate. 

Let now your immature diſſenſion ceaſe : 

Sit quiet, and compoſe your ſouls to peace. 
Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge : 

But lovely Venus thus replies at large: 

O power immenſe, eternal energy ! 

(For to what elſe protection can we fly?) 

Seeſt thou the proud Rutulians, how they dare 

In fields, unpuniſh'd, and inſult my care? 

How lofty Turnus vaunts amidf his train, 

In ſhining arms triumphant on the plain ? 

Ev'n in their lines and trenches they contend ; 

And ſcarce their walls the Trojan troops defend : 

The town is fill'd with laughter, and o'erfloats, 

With a red deluge, their increaſing moats, 
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Eneas, ignorant, and far from thence, 

Has left a camp expos'd, without detence. 
This endlets outrage they ſhall {till ſuſtain ? 
Shall '['roy renew d be torc*, and fired again? 
A ſecond ſiege my baniſh'd iſſue fears, 

And a new Diomede in arms appears. 

One more audacious mortal will be found; 
And I thy daughter wait another wound. 
Yet if, with fates averſe, without thy leave, 
The Latian lands my progeny receive, 

Bear they the pains of violated law, 

And thy protection from their aid withdraw. 
But if the gods their (ure ſucceſs foretel, 

If thoſe of heaven conſent with thole of hell, 
To promiſe Italy; who dare debate 

The power of Jove, or fix another fate? 
What ſhould I tell of tempeſt on the main, 
Of Avlus uſurping Neptune's reign ? 

Of Iris ſent, with Bacchanalian heat, 

T* inſpire the matrons, and deſtroy the fleet. 
Now Juno to the Stygian ſky deſcends, 
Solicits hell for aid, and arms the hends. 
That new example wanted yet above : 

An act that well became the wife of Jove. 
Alecto, rais'd by her, with rage inflames 
The peaceful boſoms of the Latian dames. 
Imperial ſway no more exalts my mind 
(Such hopes I had indeed, while heaven was 


Now let my happier foes poſſeſs my place, 
Whom Jove prefers before the Trojan race; 
And conquer they, whom you with conqueſt 


ace. 1 
Since you can ſpare, from all your wide com- 


mand, 
No ſpot of earth, no hoſpitable land, 
Which may my wandering fugitives receive 
(Since haughty Juno will not give you leave); 
Then, father (if I (till may uſe that name) 
By ruin'd Troy, yet ſmoking from the flame, 
I beg you, let Aſcanius by my care, 
Be freed from danger, and diſmiſ.'d the war: 
Inglorious let him live without a crown ; } 
The father may be caſt on coalts unknown, 
Struggling with fate; but let me ſave the ſon. 
Mine is Cythera, mine the Cyprian towers; 
In thoſe receſſes, and thole ſacred bowers, 
Obſcurely let him reſt ; his right rebgn 
To promis'd empire, and his Julian line. 
Then Carthage may th' Auſonian towns de- 
ſtroy, 
Nor ſear the race of a rejected boy. 
What profits it my ſon, to ſcape the fire, 
Arm'd with his gods, and loaded with his fire ; 
To paſs rhe perils of the ſeas and wind; 
Evade the Greeks, and leave the war behind ; 
To reach th' Italian ſhores : if, after all, 
Our ſecond Pergamus is doom'd to fall? 
Much better had he curb'd his high deſires, 
And hover'd o'er his ill-extinguiſh'd fires. 
To Simois' banks the fugitives reſtore, 
And give them back to war, and all the woes be- 
ore. 
Deep indignation fwell'd Saturnia's heart : 
And muſt I own, ſhe ſaid, my ſecret ſmart ? 
What with more decence were in vlence kept, 


And but vor this unjuſt reproach had ſlept, 


Did god, or man, your favourite ſon adviſe, 

With war unhop'd the Latians to ſurpriſe? 

By fate you boaſt, and by the gods decree, 

He leit his native land for Italy : 

Confeſs the truth; oy mad Caſſandra, more 

Than Heaven, inſpir'd, he ſought a foreign 
ſhore ! . 

Did I perſuade to truſt his ſecond Troy 

To the raw conduct of a beardleſs boy? 

With walls unfinith'd, which himſelf forſakes, 

And through the waves a wandering voyage 
takes? | 

When have I urg'd him meanly to demand 

The Tuſcan aid, and arm a quiet land ? 

Did I or Iris give this mad advice? 

Or made the fool himſelf the fatal choice ? 

You think it hard, the Latians ſhould deſtroy 

With ſwords your Trojans, and with fires your 
Troy: 


Hard and unjuſt indeed, for men to draw 


Their native air, nor take a foreign law: 

That Turnus is permitted ſtill to live, 

To whom his birth a god and goddeſs give: 

But yet 'tis juſt and lawful for your line, 

To drive their fields, and force with fraud to 

oin. a 

3 your own, among your clans divide, 

And 7 — the bridegroom tear the promis d 
bride: 

Petition, while you public arms prepare; 

Pretend a peace, and yet provoke a war. 

"Twas given to you, your darling fon to ſhroud, 

To draw the daſtard from the fighting crowd; 

And for a man obtend an empty . i 


From flaming fleets you turn'd the fire away, 


And chang'd the ſhips to daughters of the ſea. 


But tis my crime, the Queen of Heaven offends, 


if ſhe preſume to ſave her ſuffering friends. 

Your ſon, not knowing what his foes decree, 

You ſay is abſent : abſent let him be. 

Yours is Cytheta, yours the Cyprian towers, 

The ſoft receſſes, and the ſacred bowers. 

Why do you then theſe needleſs arms prepare, 

And thus provoke a people prone to war? 

Did I with fire che Trojan town deface, 

Or hinder from return your exil'd race ? 

Was I the caule of miſchief, or the man, 

Whoſe lawleſs luſt the fatal war began? 

Think 3 faith th' adulterous youth 16 
ly'd: 

Who promis'd, who procur'd the Spartan bride? 

When all th' united ſtates of Greece combin'd, 

To purge the world of the perfidious kind ; 

Then was your time to fear the Trojan fate : 

Your quarrels and complaints are nuw too late. 

Thus Juno. Murmurs rife, with mix'd aps 
plauſe; 

Juſt as they favour, or diſlike, the cauſe : 

So winds, when yet unfledg'd in woods they lie, 

In whiſpers firſt their tender voices try : 

Then iſſue on the main with bellowing rage, 

And ſtorms to trembling mariners preſage. 

Then thus to both reply'd th' imperial god, 

Who ſhakes Heaven's axles with his awful nod. 

(When he begins, the filent ſenate ſtand 

With reverence, liſtening to the dread con- 
mand ; 
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ne clouds diſpel ; ane winds their breath re- 
ſtrain ; 
the buſh'd waves lie flatted on the main). 
Celeſtials ! your attentive ears incline ; 
Since, ſaid the god, the Trojans muſt not join { 
in wiſh'd alliance with the Latian line; 
vince endleſs jarrings, and immortal hate, 
Tend but to diſcompoſe our happy ſtate ; \ 
The war henceforward be refign'd to Fate, 
Each to bis proper fortune ſtand or fall, 
Equal and unconcern'd I look on all. 
Rutulians, Trojans, are the ſame to me; 
And both ſhall draw the lots the r fates dec» 2e. 
let theſe aſſault, if Fortune be heir friend; 
And if ſhe favours thole, let thole defend: 
The Fates will find their way. The Thunderer 
faid ; 
And ſhook the ſacred honours of his head; 
atteſting Styx, th' inviolable flood, 
Ard the black regions of his brother god: 
Trembled the poles of Heav'n; and earth con- 
fels'd the nod: 
This end the ſeſſions had: the ſenate riſe, 
And to his palace wait their ſovereign through 
the ſkies. J 
Mean time, intent upon their ſiege, the foes 
Within their walls the Trojan hoſt encloſe : 
They wound, they kill, they watch at every 
ate: 
1 fires, and urge their happy fate. 
Th' Eneans wiſh in vain their wonted chief, 
Hopeleſs of flight, more hopeleſs of relief; 
Thin on the towers they ſtand ; and ev'n thoſe 
few, $55: 
A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew: 
Yet in the face of danger ſome there ſtood ; 
The two bold brothers of Sarpedon's blood, 
Alus and Acmon : both th' Aſſaraci; 
Young Hzmon, and, though young, reſolv'd to die. 
With theſe were Clarus and Thymetes join'd ; 
Tibris and Caſtor, both of Lycian kind. 
From Acmon's hands a rolling ſtone there came, 
do large, it half deſerv'd a mountain's name 
Strong-finew'd was the youth, and big of bone, 
His brother Mneſtheus could not more have 
done; 
Or the great father of th' intrepid ſon. 
Some 14 iq throw, ſome flights of arrows 
end; 
And ſome with darts, and ſome with ſtones defend. 
Amid the preſs appears the beauteous boy, 
The care of Venus, and the hope of 1 roy. 
His lovely face unarm'd, his head was bare, 
In ringlets o'er his ſhoulders hung his hair; 
His forehead circled with a diadem ; 
Diſtinguiſh'd from the crowd he ſhines a gem, 
Enchas'd in gold, or pol:ſh'd ivory ſet, 
Amidſt the me2ner foil of ſable jet. 
Nor Iimarus was wanting to the war, 
Directing pointed arrows from afar, | 
And death with poiton arm'd : in Lydia born 
Where plenteous harveſts the fat fields adurn : 
Where proud Pactolus floats the truittul lands, 
And leaves a rich manure of golden ſands, 
There Capys, author of the Capu name: 
And there was Mneitheus too increas'd in fame, 
vince Turnus from the camp he caſt with ſhame. 


Thus mortal war was wag'd on either fide. 

Meantime the hero cuts the nightly tide: 

For, anxous, from Evander when he went, 

He ſought the Tyrrhene camp, and Tarchon's 

Ex o the cau e of coming to the chief; frent ; 

is name and country told, and aſk'd relief: 

Propos'd = terms; his own ſuall {trength de- 
clar'd, : 

What vengeance proud Mezentius had prepar'd: 

What Yurnus, bold and violent, detign's ; 

Tnen ſhow'd the ſlippery ftate of human kind, 

And tickle Fortune: warn'd him to eware: 

And to his wholeſome eduntel added prayer. 

Tarchon, without delay, the treaty higns: 

And to the Trojan troops the Tuſcan joins. 

They ſoon ſet ſail ; nor now the Fates with. 

ſtand ; , 
Their forces truſted with a foreign hand. 
Aneas leads; upon his ſtern appear 
Two lions carv'd, which riſing Ida bear; 
Ida, to wandering Trojans ever dear. 
Under their grateful ſhade Aneas fate, 
Revolving war's events, and various fate. 
His left young Pallas kept, fix'd to his fide, 
And oft* of winds inquir'd, and of the tide 2 
Oft* of the ſtars, and of their watery way; 
And what he ſuffer'd both by land and ſea. 

Now, ſacred ſiſters, open all your ſpriog: 

The Tuſcan leaders, and their army fing ; 
Which follow'd great Æneas to the war: 

Their arms, their numbers, and their names de- 
A thouſand youths brave Maſſicus obey, lclate. 
Born in the Tiger, through the foaming fea ; 
From Aſium brought, and Cofa, by his care; 

For arms, light quivers, bows and ſhafts they bear. 
Fierce Abas next, his men bright armour wore 
His ſtern, Apollo's golden ſtatue bore ; 

Six hundred Populonea ſent along, 

All ſkill'd in martial exerciſe, and ſtrong. 

Three hundred more for battle Ilva joins, 

An iſle renown'd for ſteel, and unexhauſted mines. 
Aſylas on his prow the third appears, 

Who heaven interprets, and the wandering ſtars; 
From offer*d entrails prodigies expounds, 

And peals of thunder, with preſaging ſounds. 

A thuuſand ſpears in warlike order ſtand, 

Sent by the Piſans under his command. 

Fair Aſtur follows in the watery field 
Proud of his manag'd horſe, and painted ſhield, 
Graviſca, noiſome itom the neighbouring fen, 
And his own Ccere, ſent three hundred men: 
With thoſe which Minio's fields, and Pyrgi gave; 
All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. 

Thou, Muſe, the name of Cinyras renew; 
And brave Cupavo follow'd but by few: 
Whole helm confeſs'd the lineage of the man, 
And bore, with wings diſplay'd, a filver ſwan. 
Love was the tault of his tam'd anceſtry, 
Whoſe torms and 1ortunes in his enfigns fly. 
For Cycnus lov'd unhappy Fhæton, 

And ſung his lois in poplar groves alone ; 
Beneath the lifier ſhades to loothe his grief: 
Heaven heard his ong, and haſter'd his relief; 
and chang'd to ſnowy plumes his hoary hair, 
And wing'd his flight, to chant aloft in air. 
His ſon Cupavo bruſhi'd the briny flood: 

Upon has ſtern a brawny Centaur food, 
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Who heay'd a rock, and threatening ſtill to throw, 
With lifted hands, alarm'd the ſeas below : 
They ſeem to fear the formidable fight, 
And roll'd their billows on, to ſpeed his flight. 
Ocaus was next, who led his native train 
Of herdy warriors tarough the watery plain, 
The ſon of Manto, by the Tuſcan ſtream, 
From whence the Mantuan town derives the 
name, N 
An ancient city, but of mix'd deſcent, 
Three ſeveral tribes compoſe the government: 
Four towns are under each; but all obey * 
'The Mantuan laws, and own the Tuſcan ſway. 
Hate to Mezentius arm'd five hundred more, 
Whom Mincius from his fire Benacus bore 
(Mincius with wreaths of reeds his forehead 
cover'd o'er. | 
Theſe grave Auletes leads. A hundred ſweep, 
With itretching oars, at once the glaſly deep: 
Him, and his martial train, the Triton bears, 
igh on his poop the ſea-green god appears: 
rowning he ſeems his crooked ſhell to ſound, 
And at the blaſt the billows dance around. 
A hairy wan above the waſte he ſhows, 
A porpoiſe tail beneath his belly grows; 
And ends a fiſh ; his breaſt the waves divides, * 


And froth and foam augment the murmuring tides. 


Full thirty ſhips tranſport the choſen train, 
For Troy's relief, and ſcour the briny main. 
Now was the world forſaken by the ſun, 
And Phoebe half her nightly race had run. 
The careful chief, who never clos'd his eyes, 
Himſelf the rudder holds, the ſails ſupplies. 
A choir of Nereids meet him on the flood, 
Once his own gallies, hewn from Ida's wood: 
But now as many nymphs the ſea they ſweep, 
As rode befare tall veſſels on the deep. 
They knorv him from afar; and in a ring 
Encloſe the ſhip that bore the Trojan king. 
Cymodoce, whoſe voice ex-elÞd the reſt, 
Above the waves advanc'd her ſnowy breaſt. 
Her right hand ſtops the ſtern, her left divides 
The curling ocean, and corrects the tides : 
She ſpoke tor all the choir; and thus began 
With pleaſing words to warn th' unknowing man: 
Sleeps our lov'd lord? O goddeſs-born ! awake, 
Spread every ſail, purſue your watery track ; 
And hafte your courſe. Your navy once were we, 
From Ida's height defcending to the ſea : 
Till Turnus, as at anchor fix'd we Rood, 
Preſum'd to violate our holy wood, | 
Then loos'd from ſhore we fled his fires profane 
(Uawillingly we broke our maſter's chain) ; 
And ſince have ſought you through the Tuſcan 
main. 
The mighty mother chang'd our forms to theſe, 
And gave us life immortal in the ſeas. 
But young Aſcanius, in his eamp diſtreſs'd, 
By your inſulting foes is hardly preſs'd ; 
Tir Arcadian horſemen, and Etrurian hoſt, 
Advance in order to the Latian coaſt ; 
To cut their way the Daunian chief defigns, 
Before their troops can reach the Trojan lines. 
Thou, when the roſy morn reſtores the light, 
Firſt arm thy ſoldiers for th' enſuing fight; 
Thyſelf the fated ſword of Vulcan wield, 
And bear aloft th' impenetrable ſhield. 
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To-morrow's ſun, unleſs my {kill be vain, 
Shall ſee huge heaps of foes in battle lain, 
Parting, ſhe ſpoke ; and, with immortal ſotce; 
Puſh'd on the veſſel in her watery courſe, 
(For well ſhe knew the way) impell'd behind; 
The ſhip flew forward, and outftript the wing, 
The reſt make up: unknowing of the cauſe, 
The chief admires their ſpeed, and happy omen 
draws. eyes: 
Then thus he pray'd; and ſix'd on heaven his 
Hear thou, great mother of the deities, 
With turrets crown'd, (on Ida's holy hill, 
Fier +. tigers, rein'd and curb'd, obey thy will), 
Firm thy own omens, lead us on to fight, 
And let thy Phrygians conquer in thy right. 
He ſaid no more. And now renewing day 
Had chas'd the ſhadows of the night away, 
He charg'd the ſoldiers with preventing care, 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare; 
Warn'd of th* enſuing fight, and bade them ho 
the war. 
Now, from his lofty poop, he view'd below, 
His camp encompaſs'd, and th* encloſing foe. 
His blazing ſhield embrac'd, he held on high: 
The camp receive the ſign, and with loud ſhouts 
reply. 5 {throw 
Hope arms their courage: from their towers they 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
Thus, at the ſignal given, the cranes ariſe 
Before the ſtormy ſouth, and blacken all the ſkies, 
King Turnus wonder'd at the fight renew'd; 
Till, looking back, the Trojan fleet he view'd; 
The ſeas with ſwelling canvas cover'd o'er; 
And the ſwift ſhips deſcending on the ſhore, 
The Latians ſaw from far, with dazzled eyes, 
The-radiant creſt that ſeem'd in flames to riſe, 
And dart diſſuſive fires around the field; 
Aud the keen glittering of the golden ſhield. 
Thus threatening comets, when by night they riſe 
Shoot ſanguine ſtreams, and ſadden all the ſkies: 
So Sirius, flaſhing forth ſiniſter lights, 
Pale humankind with plagues and with dry fi- 
mine frights. 
Yet Turnus, with undaunted mind, is bent 
To man the ſhores, and hinder their deſcent : 
And thus awakes the courage of his friends, 
What you ſo long have wiſh'd, kind fortune ſends: 
In ardent arms to meet th” invading foe : 
You find, and find him at advantage now. 
Yours is the day, you need but only dare: 
Your ſwords will make you maſters of the war. 
Your fires, your ſons, your Houſes, and your lands, 
And deareſt wives, are all within your hands. 
Be mindful of the race from whence you came; 
And emulate in arms your father's fame. [ſtand 
Now take the time, while ſtaggering yet they 
With feet unfirm; and prepoſſeſs the ſtrand: 
Fortune befriends the bold. No more he ſaid, 
But balanc'd whom to leave, and whom to lead: 
Then theſe elects, the landing to prevent; 
And thoſe he leaves, to keep the city pent- 
Meantime the Trojan ſends his troops aſhore: 
Some are by boats expos'd, by bridges more. 
With labouring oars they bear along the | 
Where the tic anguiſlies, and leap a-land. 
Tarchon obſerves the coaſt with careful eyes, 
And where no ford he finds, no water fries, 
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Nor billows with unequat murmur roar, | 

But Imoothly flide along, and ſwell the ſhore : 

That courſe he ſteer'd, and thus he gave com- 
mand | 

Here ply your oars, and at all hazard land: 

Force on the veſſel, that her keel may wound 

This bated ſoil, and furrow boftile ground. 

let me ſecurely land, I aſk no more, 

Then fink my ſhips, or ſhatter on the ſhore, 

This fiery ſpeech inflames his feartul friends, 

They tug at every oar ; and every ſtretcher bends: 

They run their ſhips aground, the veſſels knock, 

(Thus forc'd aſhore) and tremble with the ſhock. 

Tarchon's alone was loſt, and ſtranded ſtood, 

Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. 

She breaks her back, the looſen'd fides give way, 

And plunge the Tuſcan ſoldiers in the ſea, - 

Their broken oars and floating planks withſtand 

Their paſſage, while they labour to the land 

Aud ebbing tides bear back upon the uncertain 
ſand. 


Now Turnus leads his trroops, without delay, 
Advancing to the margin of the ſea. 
The trumpets ſound : ZEneas firſt afſail'd 
The clowns new-rais'd and raw; and ſoon pre- 
vail'd 
Great Theron fell, an omen of the fight : 
Great Theron large of limbs, of giant height. 
lle firſt in open fields defy'd the prince, 
But armour ſcal'd with gold was no defence 
Againſt the fated ſword, which open'd wide 
His plated ſhield, and pierc'd his naked fide. 
Next, Lycas feil ; who, not like others born, 
Was from his wretched mother ripp'd and torn : 
Sacred, O Pherbus ! from his birth to thee, 
For his beginning life from biting ſteel was free. 
Nor far from him was Gyas laid along, 
Of monſtrous bulk; with Ciſſeus fierce and ſtrong; 
Vain bulk and ſtrength; for when the chief al- 
ſail'd, 
Nor valour, nor Herculean arms, avail'd ; 
Nor their fam'd father, wont to war to go 
With great Alcides, while he toil'd below. 
The noiſy Pharos next receiv'd his death, 
Aneas writh'd his dart, and ſtopp'd his bawling 
breath, 
Then wretched Cydon had receiv'd his doom, 
Who courted Clytius in his beardleſs bloom, 
And ſought with luſt obſcene polluted joys : 
The Trojan fv/ord had cur'd his love ot boys, 
Had not his ſeven bold brethren ſtopp'd the courſe 
Of the fierce champion, with united force. 
Seven darts are thrown at once, and ſome rebound 
From his bright ſhield, ſome on his helmet ſound : 
The reſt had reach'd him, but his mother's care 
Prevented thoſe, and turn'd afide in air. 
The prince then call'd Achates, to ſugply 
The ſpears that knew the way to victory. 
Thoſe fatal weapons, which, inur'd to blood, 
In Grecian bodies under Ilium ftood : 
Not one of thoſe my hand ſhall toſs in vain 
Againſt our foes, on this contended plain, 
He ſaid : then ſeiz'd a mighty ſpear, and threw ; 
Which, wing'd with fate, through Mxon's buck- 


ler flew; [heart : 
Pierc'd all the brazen plates, and reach'd his 
He ſtagger'd with intolerable ſmart, 
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Alcanor ſaw ; and reach'd, but reach'd in vain, 
His helping hand, his brother to ſuſtain. 
A ſecond ſpear, which kept the former courſe, 
From the ſame hand, and ſent with equal force, 
His right arm pierc'd, and, holding on, bereft 
His ule of both, and pinion'd down his left. 
Then Numitor, from his dead brother, drew 
Th' ill-omen'd ſpear, and at the Trojan threw : 
Preventing Fate directs the lance awry, 
Which, glancing, only mark'd Achates' thigh. 
In pride of youth the Sabine Clauſus came, 
And from afar at Dryops took his aim. 
The ſpear flew hiſſing through the middle ſpace, 
And pierc'd his throat, directed at his face: 
1t ſtopp'd at once the paſlage of his wind, 
And the free ſoul to flitting air reſign'd : 
His forehead was the firſt that ſtruck the ground 3 
Life-blood and life ruſh'd mingled through the 
wound. 
He flew three brothers of the Borean race, | 
And three, whom Ifmarus, their native place, * 
He ſent to war, but all the ſons of Thrace. 
Haleſus next, the bold Aurunci leads; 
The ſon of Neptune to his aid ſueceeds, 
Conſpicuous on his horſe: on either hand 
Theſe fight to keep, and thoſe to win the land. 
With mutual blood th* Auſonian foil is dy'd, 
While on its borders each their claim decide. 
As wintery winds, contending in the ſky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try: [ven 
They rage, they roar; the doubtfal rack of hea- 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriven ; 
Each bent to conquer, neither fide to yield; 
They long ſuſpend the fortune of the field. 
Both armies thus perform what courage can: 
Foot ſet to foot, and mingled man to man. 
But in another part, th' Arcadian horſe, 
With ill-ſucceſs engage the Latian force, 
For where th' ĩimpetuous torrent, ruſhing down, 
Huge craggy ſtones, and rooted trees had thrown, 
| They left their courſers, and, unus'd to fight 
On foot, were ſcatter'd in a ſhameful flight. 
Pallas, who with diſdain and grief had view'd 
His foes purſuing, and his friends purſu'd, 
Us'd threatnings mix'd with prayers, his laſt re- 
ſource : h [fire their force. 
With theſe to move their minds, with thoſe to 
Which way, companicns ! whither would you run? 
By you yourſelves, and mighty battles won 
By my great fre, by his eſtabliſh'd name, 
And early promiſe of my future fame; 
By my youth emulous of equa! right, 
To ſhare his honours, ſhun 1gnoble flight. [way 
Truſt not your feet; your hands muſt hew your 
Through yon black body, and that thick array : 
Tis through that path forward that we muft 
come : 
There lies our way, and that our paſſage home. 
Nor powers above, nor deſtinies below, 
Oppreſs'd our arms; with equal ſtrength we go; 
With mortal hands to meet a mcztal foe. 
See on what foot we ſtand : a ſcanty ſhore ; 
The ſez behind, our enemies before: 
No paſſage left, unleſs we ſwim the main; 
Or, forcing theſe, the Trojan trenches gain. 
This ſaid, he ſtrode with eager haſte along, 
And bore amidft the thickeſt of the throng, 
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Lagus, the firſt he met, with fate to foe, 


Had heav'd a ſtone of mighty weight to throw; 


Stooping, the ſpear deſcended on bis chine, 
Juf where the bone diſtinguiſh'd either loin : 
t ſtuck ſo faſt, ſo deeply bury'd lay, 
That ſcarce the victor forc'd the ſteel away. 
Hiſbon came on, but while he mov'd too low 


To wiſh'd revenge, the prince prevents his blow; 


For, warding his at once, at once he preſs'd ; 
And plung'd the fatal weapon in his breaſt. 
Then lewd Anchemolus he laid in duſt, 

Who ſtain'd his ſtepdam's bed with impious. luſt. 
And after him the Daunian twins were ſlain, 


Laris and Thimbrus, on the Latian plain: 


So wondrous like in feature, ſhape, and ſize, 
As caus'd an error in their parent's eyes. 
Grateful miſtake ! but ſoon the ſword decides 
The nice diſtinction, and their fate divides. 
For Thimbrus' head was lopp'd: and Laris' hand, 
Diſmember'd, ſought its owner on the ſtrand : 
The trembling fingers yet the fauchion ſtrain, 
And threaten ſtill th* intended ſtroke in v<in. 
Now, to renew the charge, th* Arcadians 
came: 
Sight of ſuch acts, and ſenſe of honeſt ſhame, 
And grief, with anger mix'd, their minds in- 
flame. i 
Then with a caſual blow was Rhæteus ſlain, 
Who chang'd, as Pallas threw, to croſs the plain! 
The flying ſpear was after Ilus ſent, | 
B-t Rhæteus happen'd on a death unmeant : 
From Teuthras and from Tyrus while he fled, 
The lance, athwart his body, laid him dead. 
Roll'd from his chariot with a mortal wound, 
And intercepted fate, he ſpurn'd the ground. 
As, when in ſummer welcome winds ariſe, 
The watchful ſhepherd to the foreſt flies, 
And fires the midmoſt plants; contagion ſpreads, 
And catching flames infect the neighbouring 


heads ; , 
Around the foreſt flies the furions blaſt, 7 
And all the leafy nation ſinks at laſt; 
Aud Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the waſte; 7 


The paſtor, pleas'd with his dire victory. 
Beholds the ſatiate flames in ſheets aſcend the ſky : 


So Pallas' troops their ſcatter'd ſtrength unite ; 


And, pouring on their foes, their prince delight. 
_ Halejus came, fierce wi:h defire of blood 
(But firſt collected in his arms he ſtood): 
Advancing then he ply'd the ſpear ſo well, 
Ladon, Demodochus, and Pheres, fell: 

Around his head he toſs'd his glittering brand, 
And from Strymonius hew'd his better hand, 
Held up to guard his throat: then hurl'd a ſtone 
At Thoas' ample front, and pierc'd the bone: 
It truck beneath the ſpace of either eye, 


And blood, and mingled brains, tagether fly. 


Deep ſkill'd in future fates, Haleſus' fire 

Did with the youth to lonely groves retire : 
But, when the father's mortal race was run, 
Dire Deſtiny laid hold upon the ſon, 

And haul'd him to the war: to find beneath 
Th' Evandrian ſpear a memorable death, 
Pallas, th' encounter ſeeks; but cre he throws, 
To Tuſcan Tiber thus addreſs'd his vows : 

O ſacred ſtream, direct my flying dart, 

And give to paſs the proud Haleſus' heart: 
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His arms and ſpoils thy holy oak ſhall bear. 

Pleas'd with the bribe, the god receiv'd his prayer, 
For, while his ſhield protects a friend diftreſy'q. ' * 
The dart came driving on, and pierc'd his breaf, 


But Lauſus, no ſmall portion of the war, anc 
Permits not panic fear to reign too far, Thi 
Caus'd by the death of ſorenown'd a knight; ft 
But by his own example cheers the fight, a 
Fierce Abas firſt he ſlew ; Abas, the ſtay 4 
Of Trojan hopes, and hindrance of the day. * 


The Phrygian troops eſcap'd the Greeks in vain, Fe 
They, and their mix'd allies, now load the plaig, 4 F 


To the rude ſhock of war both armies came, Ther 
The leaders equal, and their ſtrength the ſame. hos 
The rear ſo preſs'd the front they could not wield The 
There angry weapons, to diſpute the field, Ip 


Of equal youth and beauty both appear, fair, 
But both by Fate forbid to breathe their native 
Their congreſs in the field great Jove withſtand, The | 
Both doom'd to fall, but fall by greater hands, Us fa 


Here Pallas urges on, and Lauſus there, 7 


Meantime Juturna warns the Dunian chief nd 
Of Lauſus' danger, urging ſwift relief. Ty 
With his driven chariot he divides the crowd, ud! 
And, making to his friends, thus calls aloud: zuch 
Let none preſume his needleſs aid to join; K col 
Retire, and clear the field, the fight is mine: The li 
To this right hand is Pallas only due: Traſk 
Oh were his father here my juſt revenge to view! ke (al 
From the forbidden ſpace his men retir'd, Or his 
Pallas their awe and his ſtern words admit'd, Then 
Survey 'i him o'er and o'er with wondering fight, The b 
Struck with his haughty mien, and towering Where 
| height. All, in 
Then to the king; your empty vaunts forbear, Deyri 
Succeſs I hope, and Fate I cannot fear. In a 
Alive or dead, I ſhall deſerve a name : Thoſe 
Jove is impartial, and to both the ſame, 0 mort 
He ſaid, and to the void advanc'd his pace; To bea 
Pale horror ſate on each Arcadian face. The tit 
Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, Stall v 
Addreſs'd himſelf on foot to ſingle fight. Shall u 
And, as a lion, when he ſpies from far Aud cu 
A bull that ſeems to meditate the war, The 
Bending his neck, and ſpurning back the ſand, Fear b; 
Runs roaring downward-from his hilly ſtand: 0 grace 
Imagine eager Turnus not more flow, Mich p 
To ruſh from high on his unequal foe. One da 

Young Pallas, when he ſaw the chief advance eheld 
Within due diſtance af his flying lance, Une da: 


| 
15 dit 
But (ad 
Hr 
Wes r 
Ne whi! 


Prepares to charge him firſt, reſolv'd to try 
If Fortune would his want of lorce ſupply ; 
And thus to Heaven and Hercules addreſs'd : 
Alcides, once on earth Evander's gueſt, 
His fon adjures you by thoſe holy rites, 
That hoſpitzble board, thoſe genial nights; 
Aſſiſt my great attempt to gain this prize, nd hey 
And let proud Turnus view, with dying eyes, 0 find 
Nis raviſh'd ſpoils. "Twas heard, the vain te. Wander 
(breaſt Ne larg 


queſt; | _— 
Alcides mourn'd ; and ſtifled fighs within hs pig 


Then Jove, to ſoothe his ſorrow, thus began: Four 
Short bounds of life are ſet to mortal man ; e took 
'Tis virtuc's work alone to ſtretch the narrow {Wo plea 


n ſacri 


pan. 
So many ſons of gods in bloody fight, it May 
Argund the walls of Troy, have loſt the light: 70 


* 
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groin Sarpedon fell beneath his ſue, 

$1, his mighty fire, could ward the blow. 

rn Turnus ſhortly ſhall refign his breath; 

and ſtands already on the —_ of death. 

This ſaid, the god permits the fatal fight, 

But from the Latian felds averts his ſight. 

wo with full force his ſpear young Pallas thtew; 
1nd, having thrown, his ſhining faulchion drew : 
rhe ſteel juſt graz'd along the ſhoulder joint, 

ud mark'd it lightly with the glancing point. 
Fierce Turnus firſt to nearer diſtance drew, 

4nd pois'd his pointed ſpear before he threw : 
Then, as the winged weapon whizz'd along, 

& now, ſaid he, whoſe arm is better ſtrung. 

The ſpear kept on the fatal courſe, unſtay'd 

Jy plates of iron, which o'er the ſhield were laid : 
ru folded braſs and tough bull-hides it paſs'd, 
x croſlet pierc'd, and reach'd his heart at laſt. 
h win the youth tugs at the broken wood, 

The ſo! comes iſſuing with the vital blood : 

Fe falls; his atms upon his body ſound ; 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. 
Turnus beſtrode the corpſe : Arcadians hear, 
zul he; my mefſage to your maſter bear: 

duch as the fire deſerv'd, the fon I ſend: 

| colts him dear to be the Phrygians' friend. 

The lifeleſs body, tell him, I beitow, 

lzaſk'd, to reſt his wandering ghoſt below. 

ke ſaid, and trampled down with all the force 

(f bis left foot, and ſpurn'd the wretched corſe: 
Ten ſnatch'd the ſhining belt, with gold inlaid ; 
The belt Eurytion's artful hands had made: 
Where fifty fatal brides, expreſs'd to fight, 
All, in the compaſs of one mournful night, { 
Depriv'd their bridegrooms of returning light. 

In an ill hour inſulting Turnus tore 
Thoſe golden ſpoils, and in a worſe he wore. 
0mortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low ! 
The time ſhall come, when Turnus, but in vain, 
Shall wiſh untouch'd the trophies of the flain : 
Shall wiſh the fatal belt were far away ; 
And curſe the dire remembrance of the day. 

The fad Arcadians from th* unhappy field, 
Jer back the hreathleſs body on a ſhield. 
V grace and grief of war ! at once reftor'd 
Vith praiſes to thy fire; at once deplor'd, 
One day firſt ſent thee to the fighting field, 

theld whole heaps of foes in battle kill'd ; 
Ire day beheld thee dead, and borne upon thy 
ſhield, 
i diſmal news, not from uncertain fame, 
Put lad ſpectators, to the hero came: 
vad upon the brink of ruin ſtand, 
Weis relied d by his victorious hand, 
le whirls his {word around, without delay. 

nd hews through adverſe foes an ample way; 

o find fierce Turnus, of his conqueſt proud: 
rander, Pallas, all that friendſhip ow'd 
lo large deſerts, are preſent to his eyes; 

* plighted hand, and hoſpitable ties. 
Four ſons of Sulmo, four whom Ufens bred, 

* took in fight, and living victims led, 
lo pleaſe the ghoſt of Pallas; and expire 

i ſacrifice, before his funeral fire. | 
t Magus next he threw : he ſtoop'd below 
Tl. — and ſhun'd the promis'd blow. 
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Then, creeping; claſp'd the hero's knees; and 
pray'd: | | 

By young lulus, by thy father's ſhade, 

O ſpare my life, and fend me back to fee 

My longing fire, and tender progeny. 

A lofty houſe I have, and wealth untold, 


In filver ingots, and in bars of gold: 


All theſe, and ſums beſides, which ſee no day, 
The ranſom of this one poor life ſhall pay. 

If 1 ſurvive, ſhall Troy the leſs prevail? 

A ſingle ſoul's too light to turn the ſcale. 

He ſaid. The hero ſternly thus reply'd : 

Thy bars, and ingots, and the ſums beſide, 
Leave for thy children's lot. Thy Turnus broke 
All rules of war, by one relentleſs ſtroke, 
When Pallas fell: ſo deems, nor deems alone, 
My father's ſhadow, but my living fon, 

Thus having ſaid, of kind remorſe bereft, 

He ſeiz'd his helm, and dragg'd him with his left? 
Tien with his right-hand, whilſt his neck he 
wreath'd, - 4 

Up to the hilts his ſhining faulchion ſheath'd. 
 Apollo's prieſt, Hzmonides, was near, 
His holy fillets on his front appear ; a 
Glittering in arms he ſhone amidſt the crowd ; 
Much of his god, more of his purple proud : 
Him the fierce Trojan follow'd through the field, 
The holy coward fell: and, forc'd to yield, 
The prince ſtood o'er the prieſt ; and at one blow 
Sent him an offering to the ſhades below. 
His arms Sereſthus on his ſhoulders bears, 
Deſign'd a trophy to the god of wars. 

Vulcanian Cæculus renews the fight; 
And umbro born upon the mountain's height. 
The champion cheers his troops t' encounter thoſeg 
And ſeeks revenge himſelf on other foes. 
At Anxur's hield he drove, and at the blow 
Both ſhield and arm to ground together go. 


' Anxur had boaſted much of magic charms, 


And thought ke wore impenetrable arms; | 
So made by mutter'd ſpells : and from the ſpheres - 
Had life ſecur'd in vain, for length of years. 
Then Tarquitus the field in triumph trod; 
A nymph his mother, and his fire a god. | 
Exulting in bright arms, he braves the prince; 
With his portended lance he makes defence: 
Bears back his tceble foe; then, preſſing on, 
Arreſts his better hand, and drags him down. 
Stands o'er the proftrate wretch, and as he lay, 
Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pray, | 
Mows off his head; the trunk a moment ſtood, 
Then ſunk, and roll'd along the ſand in blood. 

The vengeful victor thus upbraids the flain; 
Lie there, proud man, unpity'd on the plain: 
Lie there, inglorious, and without a tomb, 
Far from thy mother, and thy native home: 
Expos'd to ſavage beaſts, and birds of prey; 
Or thrown for food to monſters of the ſea. 

On Lycas, and Antzus next he ran, 
Two chief of Turnus, and who led his van, 
They fled for fear; with theſe he chas'd along, 
Camers the yellow-lock'd, and-Numa ſtrong, 
Both great in arms, and both were fair and 

young : ? | 
Camers was fon to Volſcens lately lain, 
In wealth ſurpaſſing all the Latian train, { 
Aud in Amycla fix d his filent 1 reign, 
1 
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And as Zgean, when with heaven he ſtrove, 
Stood oppoſite in arms to mighty Jove ; 
Mov'd all his hundred hands, provok'd the war, 
Defy'd the forky lightning from afar : 

At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 
And flaſh for flaſh returns, and fires for fires : 
In his right-hand as many ſwords he wields, 
And takes the thunder on as many ſhields: 
With ſtrength like his the Trojan hero ſtood, 
And ſoon the fields with falling crops were 
ſtrow'd, | 
When once his faulchion found the taſte of blood. 
ith fury ſcarce to be conceiv'd, he flew 
* Niphæus, whom four courſers drew. 
They, when they ſee the fiery chief advance, 


And puthing at their cheſts his pointed lance, | 


Wheel'd with ſo ſwift a motion, mad with fear, 
They drew their maſter headlong from the chair: 
They ſtare, they ſtart, nor ſtop their courſe, before 
They bear the bounding chariot to the ſhore. 
Now Lucagus and Liger, ſcour the plains, 
With two white ſteeds, but Liger holds the ris, | 
And Lucagus the lofty ſeat maintains. 
Bold brethren both, the former wav'd in air 
His flaming ſword ; ALneas couch'd his ſpear, 5 
Unus'd to threats, and more unus'd to fear. 
Then Liger thus. Thy confidence is vain 
To 'ſcape from hence, as from the Trojan plain: 
Nor theſe the ſteeds which Diomede beſtrode, 
Nor this the chariot where Achilles rode: 
Nor Venus' veil is here, nor Neptune's ſhield: 
Thy fatal hour is come; and this the field. 
Thus Liger vainly vaunts: the Trojan peer 
Return'd his anſwer with his flying ſpear. 
Pa Lucagus to laſh his horſes bends, 
rone to the wheels, and his left foot protends, 
Prepar'd for flight, the fatal dart arrives, 
And through the border of his buckler drives; 
Paſs'd through, and pierc'd his groin; the deadly 
wound, . | 
Caſt from his chariot, roll'd him on the ground. 
Whom thus the. chief upbraids with ſcornful 
ſpight; 
Blame not the ſlowneſs of your ſteeds in flight; 
Vain ſhadows did not force their ſwift retreat: 
But you yourſelf forſake your empty ſeat. 
He ſaid, and ſeiz'd at once the looſen'd rein 
(For Liger lay already on the plain 
By the ſame ſhock); then, ſtretching out his 
hands, 5 
The tecreant thus his wretched life demands: 
Now by thyſelf, O more than mortal man! 
By her and him from whom thy breath began, 
Who form'd thee thus divine, I beg thee ſpare 
This forfeit life, and hear thy ſuppliant's prayer. 
Thus much he ſpoke; and more he would have 
But the ſtern hero turn'd aſide his head, [faid, 
And cut him fhort; I hear another man, 
You talk'd not thus before the fight began; 
Now take your turn: and, as a brotl:er ſhould, 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood: 
Then through his breaft his fatal ſword he ſent, 
And the ſoul ifued at the gaping vent. 
As ſtorms the ſkies, and torrents tear the ground, 
Thus rag'd the prince, and icatter'd deaths around: 
At length Aſcanius, and the Trojan train, 
Lroke from the camp, ſo long beſieg d in vain. 


VIRGIL 
Mean time, the king of gods and mortal man 
Held conference with his queen, and thus began; He 
My ſiſter-goddeſs, and well-pleafing wife, : Wi 
Still think you Venus' aid ſupports the ſtrife : By 
Suſtains her Trojans, or themlelves alone : Wh 
With inborn valour force their fortune on? Thi 
How fierce in fight, with courage undecay'd For 
Judge if ſuch warriors want immortal aid. Al 
To whom the goddeſs with the charming 
Soft in her tone, ſubmiſſively replies. Fr: 
Why, O my ſovereign lord, whoſe frown 1 fear Aſc 
And cannot, unconcern'd, your anger bear; Sea 
Why urge you thus my grief? when if I fill Thi 
(As once I was) were miſtreſs of your will, Vi 
From your almighty power, your pleaſing wiſe An 
Might gain the grace of lengthening Turtus lit; Me 
Securely ſnatch him from the fatal fight ; At 
And give him to bis aged father's fight. - 1 
Now let him periſb, fince you hold it good, Ark 
And glut the Trojans with his pious blood. To 
Let from our lineage he derives his name, Far 
And in the fourth degree from god Pilumnus came! Thi 
Yet he devoutly pays you rites divine, Wit 
And offers daily incenſe at your ſhrine, Fea 
Then ſhortly thus the — god reply'd; His 
Since in my power and goodneſs you confide ; 0] 
If for a little ſpace, a lengthen'd ſpan, Del 
You beg reprieve for this expiring man: Wh 
I grant you leave to take your Turnus hence, Hor 
From inſtant fate, and can ſo far diſpenſe, Sha 
But if ſome ſecret meaning lies beneath, Or 
To ſave the ſhort-liv'd youth from deſtin'd death; Wh 
Or if a farther thought you entertain, The 


To change the fates; you feed your hopes in uin, 1 it 
To whom the goddeſs thus, with weeping eyes: WW Ae 


And what if that requeſt your tongue dewes, Her 
Your heart ſhould grant; and not a ſhort reprieve, WW The 
But length of certain life to Turnus give? Gap 


Now ſpeedy death attends the guiltleſs youth, Or, 


If my prefaging ſoul divines with truth, On 
Which, O! I wiſh might err through cauſeleh WW Ori 
fears, Wh 

And you (for you have power) prolong his ye Uak 
Thus having ſaid, involv'd in clouds, ſhe flies, Leſt 
And drives a ſtorm before her through the ſkies, T 
Swift ſhe deſcends, alighting on the plain, The 
Where the fierce foes a dubious fight maintain, And 
Of air condens'd, a ſpectre ſoon the made, Tha 


And what Æneas was, ſuch ſeem'd the ſhade, Som 


Adorn'd with Dardan arms, the phantom bote 57. 
His head aloft, a plumy creſt he wore: Thr 
This hand appear'd a ſhining ſword to wield, But 
And that ſuſtain'd an imitated ſhield : And 


With manly mien he ſtalk'd along the ground; 
Nor wanted voice bely'd, nor vaunting ſound. 
(Thus haunting ghoſts appear to waking ſight, 
Or dreadful viſions in our dreams by night). 
The ſpectre ſeems the Daunian chief to dare, 
And flouriſhes his empty ſword in air: 

At this advancing Turnus hurl'd his ſpear; 
The phantom wheel'd, and ſeem'd to fly for feat 
Deluded Turnus thought the Trojan fled, 

And with vain hopes his haughty fancy fed. 
Whither, O coward, (thus he calls aloud, 

Nor found he ſpoke to wind, and chas'd a cloud;) 
Why thus forſake your bride ! Receive from me 


The fated land you ſought ſo long by ſea 


auſelels 


s ye 
flies, 


{kies, 
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e (aid, and, brandiſhing at ance his blade, 

With eager pace puriu'd the flying ſhade, 

By chance a ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore, 

Which from old Cluſium king Oſinius bore ; 

Tie plank was ready laid for ſafe aſcent ; 

For ſhelter there the trembling ſhadow bent, 

aud ſkipp'd, and ſculk'd, and under hatches 

went. 

Emlting Turnus, with regardleſs haſte, 

Aſcends the plank, and to the galley paſs'd. 

S:arce had he reach'd the prow, Saturnia's hand 

The haulſers cuts, and ſhoots the ſhip from land. 

Vith wind in poop, the veſſel ploughs the ſea, 

Ard meaſures back with ſpeed her former way. 

Meantime ZEneas ſeeks his abſent foe, 

Ard ſends his flaughter'd troops to ſhades below. 
The gwleful phantom now forſook the ſhrowd, 

Ard flew fublime, and vaniſh'd in à cloud. 

Too late young Turnus the deluſion fourd, 

Far on the ſea, till making from the ground. 

Then, thankleſs for a life redeem'd by ſhame, 

With ſenſe of honour ſtung, and forfeit fame, 

Fearful beſides of what in fight had paſs'd, 

His hands and haggard cyes to heaven he caſt. 

0 Jove ! he cry d, for what offence have I 

Deſerv'd to bear this endleſs infamy ? 

Whence am I forc'd, and whither am ] borne, 

How, and with what reproach ſhall I return ! 

Shall ever I behold the Latian plain, 

Or ſee Laurentum's lofty towers again? 

That will they ſay of their deſerting chief? 

The war was mine, I fly from their relief: 

lied to laughter, and in ſlaughter leave; 

And ev'n from hence their dying groans receive. 

Here, over-match'd in fight, in heaps they lie, 

There ſcatter'd o'er the fields ignobly fly. 

Cape wide, O earth ! and draw me down alive, 

Or, oh, ye pitying winds ! a wretch relieve ; { 

On ſands or ſhelves the ſplitting veſſel drive: 

Orſet me ſhipwreck'd on ſome deſert ſhore, 

Where no Kutulian eyes may ſee me more; 

Unknown to friends, or fots, or conſcious Fame, 

Leſt ſhe ſhould follow, and my flight proclaim ! 
Thus Turnus rav'd, and various fates revolv'd, 

The choice was doubtful, but the death reſolv'd. 

And now the ſword, and now the ſea took place : 

That to revenge, and this to purge diſgrace. 

Sometimes he thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, 

By ſtretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain: 

Thrice he the ſword aflay'd, and thrice the flood; 

But Juno, mov'd with pity, both withfood : 

And thrice repreſs'd his rage: ſtrong gales ſup- 


ply'd, 
And puſh'd the veſſel o'er the ſwelling tide. 
At length ſhe lands him on his native ſhores, 
And to his father's longing arms reſtores, 
Meantime, by Jove's impulſe, Mezentius arm'd, 
Succeeding Turnus, with his ardour warm'd 
His fainting friends, reproach'd their ſhameful 


flight, 
Repell'd the victors, and renew'd the fight. 
Againſt their king the Tuſcan troops conſpire, 
Such 15 their hate, and ſuch their fierce defire 
Of wiſh'd revenge: on him, and him alone, 
All hands employ d, and all their darts ate thrown, 
He, like a ſolid rock by ſeas enclos'd, 
Io raging winds and roaring waves oppes'd; 
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From his proud ſummit looking down, diſdains 
Their empty menace, and unmov'd remains, 
Beneath his feet fell haughty Hebrus dead, 
Then Latagus ; and Palmus as he fled : 
At Latagus a weighty ſtone he flung, 
His face was flatted, and his helmet rung. 
But Palmus from behind receives his wound, 
Hamſtring'd he falls, aud grovels on the ground: 
His creſt and armour, from his body torn, 
Thy ſhoulders, Lauſus, and thy head adorn. 
Evas and Mymas, both"of Troy, he flew, 
Mymas his birth from fair Theano drew : 
Born on that fatal night, when, big with fire, 
The queen produc'd young Paris to his fire. 
But Faris in the Phrygian fields was ſlain; 
Unthinking Mymus, on the Latian plain. 
And as a ſavage boar on mountains bred, 
With foreft maſt and fattening marſhes fed ; 
When once he ſees himſelf in toils enclos'd, 
By huntimen and their eager hounds oppos'd, 
He whets his tuſks, and turns, and dares the war; 
Th” invaders dart their javelins from afar ; 
All keep aloof, and ſaſely ſhout around, 
Burt none preſumes to give a nearer wound. 
He frets aud froths, eres his briſtled hide, 
And ſhakes a grove of lances from his fide : 
Not otherwiſe the troops, with hate inipit d 
And juſt revenge, againit the tyrant fir'd ; 
Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the languiſh'd war alive. 
From Coritus came Acron to the fight, 
Who left his ſpouſe betroth'd, and unconſummate 
night. . 
Mezentius ſees him through the ſquadron ride, 
Proud of the purple favours of his bride. 
Then, as a hungry lion, who beholds 
A gameſome goat who fritks about the folds, 
Or beamy ſtag that grazes ou the plain; 
He runs, he roars, he ſhakes his rifing mane ; 
He grins, and opens wide his greedy jaws, 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws: 
He fills his ſamiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With unchew'd moriels, while he churns the gore; 
So proud Mezentius ruſhes on his foes, 
And firlt unhappy Acron overthrows : 
Stretch'd at his length, he ſpurns the 
greund, 
The lance, beſmear'd with blood, lies broken in 
the wound, 
Then with diſdain the haughty victor view'd 
Orodes flying, nor the wretch purſu'd : 
Nor thought the daſtard's back deſerv'd a wound, 
But running gain'd th' advantage of the ground. 
Then, turning ſuort, he met kim face to face, 
To give his victory the better grace. 
Orodes falls, in equal fight oppreſs'd: 
Mezentius fix'd his foot upon his breaſt, 
And reſted lance: and thus aloud he cries, 
Lo here the champion of my rebels lies. 
The fields around with Id Pæan ring, Ih 
And peals of thouts applaud the conquering king. 
At this the vanquiſh'd, with his dying breath, 
Thus faintly ſpoke, and propheſy'd in death: 
Nor thou, proud man, unpunifh'd ſhalt remain; 
Like death attends thee on this fatal plain. 
Then, ſourly ſmiling, -thus the king reply'd : 


ſwarthy 


For what belongs to me let Jove provide; 
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But die thou fir, whatever chance enſue. 

He ſaid, and from the wound the weapon drew : 

A hovering miſt came ſwimming o'er his fight, 

And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. 
By Cadicus, Aicathous was flarn ; 

Sacrator laid Hydaſpes on the plain : 

Orſes the ſtrong to greater ſtrength muſt yield: 

He, with Parthenius, were by Kapo kill'd. 

Then brave Meſſapus Ericetes flew, 

Who from Lycaon's blood his lineage drew. 

But from his headſtrong horſe his fate he found, 

Who threw his maſter as he made a bound; | 

The chief, alighting, ſtuck him to the ground. 

Then Clonius hand in hand, on foot aflails, 

The Trojan ſinks, and Neptune's ſon prevails. 
Agis the Lycian, ſtepping forth with pride. 

To fingle fight the boldeſt foe dety'd ; 

Whom Tuſcan Valerus by force o'ercame, 

And not bely'd his mighty father's fame. 

Salius to death the great Antronius ſent, 

But the ſame fate the victor underwent ; 

Slain by Nealces' hand, well ſkili'd to throw 

The flying dart, and draw the far-deceiving bow. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance'; 

By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 

Victors, and vanquiſh'd, in the various field, 

Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. 

The gods from heaven ſurvey the fatal ſtrife, 

And mourn the mileries of human lite, 

Above the reſt two goddeſſes appear 

Concern'd for each : here Venus, Juno there : 

Amidit the crowd infernal Ate ſhakes 

Her ſcourge aloft, and creſt of hiſſing ſnakes. 
Once more the proud Mezentius with diidain 

Brandiſh'd his ſpear, and ruſh'd into the plain: 

Where towering in the midmoſt ranks he ftood, 

Like tall Orion ſtalking o'er the flood : 

When with his brawny breaſt he cuts the waves, 

His ſhoulders ſcarce the topmoſt billow laves. 

Or like a mountain-aſh, whoſe roots are ſpread, 

Deep fix'd in earth, in clouds he hides his head. 
The Trojan prince beheld him from afar, 

And dauntleſs undertouk the doubtful war. 

Collected in his ſtrength, and like a rock, 

Pois'd on his baſe, Mezentius ſtood the ſhock. 

He ſtood, and, meaſuring firſt with careful eyes 

The ſpace his ſpear could reach, aloud he cries; 

My ſtrong right-hand, and ſword, aſſiſt my ſtroke : 

(Thoſe only gods Mezentius will invoke) 

His armour, from the Trojan pirate torn, 

By my triumphant Lauſus ſhall be worn. 

He ſaid, and with his utmoſt torce he threw 

The maſly ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 

Reach'd the celeſtial ſhield that ſtopp'd the courſe; 

But glancing thence, the yet-unbroken force 

"Took a new bent obliquely, and betwixt 

Tue ſides and bowels fam'd Anthores fix'd. 

Anthores had from Arpos travell'd far, 

Alcides' friend, and brother of the war: 

Fill, tir'd with toils, fair Italy he choſe, 

And in Evander's palace ſought repoſ* : 

Now falling by another wund, his eyes 

He caſt to heaven, on Argos thinks, and dies. 
The pious Trojan then his javelin ſent. fwent 


The ſhield gave way: through treble plates ir | 


Of ſolid braſs, of linen trebly roll'd, Lroll'd. 
And three bull-hides which round the buckler 


All theſe it pafs'd, reſiſtleſs on the courſe, 
Tranſpierc'd his thigh, and ſpent its dying forte, 
The gaping wound guth'd out a crimſon flood; 
The Trojan, glad with fight of hoſtile blood, 
His fauchion drew, to cloſer fight addreſs, 
And with new force his fainting foe oppreſed. 

His father's peril Lauſus view'd with grief, 
He ſigh'd, he wept, he ran to his relief: 

And here, heroic youth, tis here I muſt 

To thy immortal memory be juſt ; 

And fing an act ſo noble and io new, 

Poſterity will ſcarce believe tis true. 

Pain'd with his wound, and uſeleſs for the fight, 
The father ſought to ſave himielf by flight; 
Incumber'd, flow he dragg'd the ſpear along, 
Which pierc'd his thigh, and in his buckler hung, 
The pious youth, reſolv'd on death, below 

The lifted ſword ſprings forth, to face the i; 
Protects his parent, and prevents the blow, 
Shonts of applauſe ran ringing throngh the field, 
To ſee the fon the vanquith'd father ſhield: 

All fir'd with generous indignation ſtrive ; 
And, with a ſtorm of darts, at diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief : who, held at bay from far, 
On his Vulcanian orb ſuſtain'd the war. 

As when thick hail comes rattling in the wind, 
The ploughman, paſſenger, and labonring hind, 
For ſhelter to the neighbouring covert fly; 

Or hous'd, or ſafe in hollow caverns lie ; 
But, that o'erblown, when heaven above them 


Return to travel, and renew their toils; {ſmiles, 


AZneas, thus o'erwhelm'd on every fide, 

The ſtorm of darts, undaunted, did abide ; 

And thus to Lauſus loud with friendly threat- 
ening cry'd : 


| Why wilt thou ruſh to certain death, and rage 


In raſh attempts, beyond thy tender age, 
Betray'd by pious love ? Nor thus forborn 

The youth deſiſts, but with inſulting ſcorn [tir'd, 
Provokes the lingering prince, whoſe patience, 
Gave place, and all his breaſt with fury fir'd. - 
For now the Fates prepar'd their ſharpen'd ſheers; 
And lifted high the flaming iword appears, 


| Which full deſcending, with a frightful ſway, 
Through ſhield and corſlet forc'd th' impetuous 


| way, 
And buried deep in his fair boſom lay. 
The purple ſtreams through the thin armour ſtrove, 


And drench'd th' embroider'd coat his mother 


wove; 

And life at length forſook his heaving heart, 
Loth from ſo ſweet a manſion to depart. 

But when, with blood and paleneis all o'erſpread, 
The pions prince beheld young Lauſus dead; 
He griev'd, he wept, the fight an image brought 
Of his own filial love; a ſadly pleaſing thought! 
Then ftretch'd his hand to hold him up, and ſad, 
Poor hapleſs youth! what praiſes can be paid 
To love ſo great, to ſuch tranſcendent ſtore 
Of early worth, and ſure preſage of more! 
Accept whate'er Aue as can afford: 
Untouch'd thy arms, untaken be the ſword ! 
And all that pleas'd the living, {til} remalu 
Taviolate, and ſacred to the ſlain! 
Thy body on thy parents I beitow, 
To reft thy ſoul, at leaſt if ſhadows Know, [ 
Or have a ſenſe of human things below. 


— 
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mere to thy fellow - ghoſts with glory tell, 
was by the great Aneas' hand I fell. 
With this his diſtant friends he beckons near, 
Wovokes their duty, and prevents their feat: 
Yimſelf aſliſt to lift him from the ground, 
With clotted locks, and blood that well'd from out 
the wound, 
Meantime his father, now no father, ſtood, 
And waſh'd his wounds by Tiber's yellow flood: 
Oppreſs'd with anguith, panting, and o'erſpent, 
xs fainting limbs againſt an oak he leant. 
x bough his brazen helmet did ſuſtain, - 
Ks heavier arms lay ſcatter'd on the plain: 
4 choſen: train of youth around him ſtand, 
His drooping head was reſted on his hand: 
fs griſly beard his penſive boſom fought, 
4nd all on Lauſus ran his reſtleſs thought. 
(zeful, concern'd his danger to prevent. 
Ke wuch inquir'd, and many a meflage ſent 
To warn him from the field: alas! in vain; 
Zhold his mournful followers bear him lain : 
O erkis broad ſhield ſtill guſh'd the yawning wound, 
And drew a bloody trail along the ground. 
Far off he heard their cries, far off divin'd 
The dire event with a forebuding mind. 
With duſt he ſprinkled firſt his hoary head, 
Then both his lifted hands to heaven he ſpread ; 
lut the dear, corpſe embracing, thus he ſaid: 
What joys, alas ! could this frail being give, 
That I have been ſo covetous to live? 
lo ſee my ſon, and ſuch a ſon, reſign 
His life a ranſom for preſerving mine? 
And am I then preferv'd, and art thou loft ? 
How much too dear has that redemption coſt ! 
'Tis now my bitter baniſhment 1 fee! ; 
This is a wound too deep for time to heal. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did detame, 
My blacknels blotted thy unblemiſh'd name. 
Chas'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exil'd, 
For foul miſdeeds, were puniſhments too mild : 
lord my people theſe, and from their hate 
With leſs reſentment could have borne my fate. 
And yet I live, and yet ſuſtain the fight 
0f hated men, and of more hated light: 
Jut will not long. With that he rais'd from 
ground 
Hs fainting limbs that ſtagger'd with his wound. 
Yet with a mind reſolv'd, and unappal'd 
With pains or perils, for his courſer call'd: 
Vell-mouth'd, well manag'd, whom himſe lt did 
dreſs 
Vith daily care, and mounted with ſucceſs ; 
llis aid in arms, his ornament in peace. 
Soothing his courage with a gentle itroke, 
The ſteed ſeem'd ſenſible, while thus he ſpoke ; 
U Rhzbus, we have liv'd too long for me 
(lf life and long were terms that could agree); 
us day thou either ſhalt bring back the head 
And bloody trophies of the Trojan dead; 
This day thou either ſhalt revenge my woe 
for murder'd Lauſus, on his crucl foe ; 
Ur, if inexorable Fate deny 
Vur conqueſt, with thy cenquer'd maſter die: 
Por, after ſuch a lord, I reſt ſecure, 
thou wilt no foreign reins, or Trojan load endure. 
He laid: and ſtraight th? officious courſer kneels 
40 take his wonted weight, His hands be fills 


For 


With pointed javelins: on his head he lac'd 

His glittering helm, which terribly was grac'd 

With waving horſe-hair, nodding from afar ; 

Then ſpurr'd his thundering ſteed amidſt the war. 

Love, anguiſh, wrath, and grief, to madaets 

wrought, 

Deſpair, and ſecret ſhame, and conſcious thought 

Of inborn worth, his labouring ſoul oppreſs'd, 

Roll'd in his eyes, and rang'd within his breaſt. 

Then loud he call'd Aneas thrice by name. 

The loud repeated voice to glad Aneas came. 

Great Jove, he faid, and the far-ſhooting god, 

Inſpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. 

He ſpoke, no more, but haſten'd, void of fear, 

And threaten'd with his long protended ſpear. 
To whom Mezentius thus : thy vaunts are vain, 

My Lauſus lies extended on the plain: 

He's loſt ! thy conqueſt is already won, 


The wretched fire 1s murder'd in the fon. 


Nor fate I fear, but all the gods dety, 
Forbear thy threats, my buſinets is to die; 
But firſt receive this parting legacy. 
He faid : and ſtraight a whirling dart he ſent : 
Another after, and another went. 
Round in a ſpacious ring he rides the field, 
And vainly plies th' impenetrable ſhield : * 
Thrice rode he round, and thrice Aneaswheel'd, 1 
Turn'd as he turn'd; the golden orb withſtood 
The ſtrokes; and bore about an iron wood. 
Impatient of delay, and weary grown, 
Still to defend, and to defend alone: | 
To wrench the darts which in his buckler light, 
Urg'd and o'erlabour'd in unequal fight: 
At length reſolv'd, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temples of the warrior-horſe. Iſpear 
Juſt where the ſtroke was aim'd, th* unerring 
Made way, and ſtood transfix'd thro? either ear. 
Seiz'd with unwonted pain, ſurpris'd with fright, 
The wounded ſteeds curvets; and, rais'd upright, 
Lights on his feet before; his hoots behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and ſaſh the wind. 
Down comes the rider headlong from his height, 
His horſe came after with unwieldy weight ; 
And, floundering forward, pitching on his head, 
His lord's incur ber'd ſhoulder overlaid, 
From either hoſt the mingled ſhouts and cries 
Of Trojans and Rutulians rend the (kies. 
Aeneas, haſtening, wav'd his fatal ſword, 
High o'er his head with this reproachful word: 
New, where are now thy vaunts, the fierce diſ- 
Ot proud Mezentius, and the lofty ſtrain? I dain 

Struggling, and wildly ſtaring on the ſkies, 
With ſcarce recover'd fight, he thus replies: 
Why theſe inſulting words, this waſte of breath, 
To souls undaunted, and ſecure of death? | 
Tis no diſhonour tor the brave to die, 
Nor came I here with hope of victory. 
Nor aſk I life, nor fought with that defign : 
As I had us'd my fortune, uſe thou thine. 
My dying ton contracted no ſuch band; 
The gift is hateful from his murderer's hand, 
For this, this only favour let me ſue : 
If pity can to conquer'd toes be due, 
Retule it not: but let my body have 
The laſt retreat of haman-kind, a grave. 
Too well I know th' inſulting people's hate 
Protect me from their vengeance after fate z 

J tit 


And lay my much-lov'd Lauſus by my fide. 


This refage for my poor remains provide, } 
He ſaid, and to the throat his ſword apply d. 
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And the difdainful foul came ruſhing through the 
wound, | 


The crimſon ſtream diſtain d his arms around, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


nens eres a trophy of the ſpoils of Mezentius: grants a truce for burying the dead; and (ends 
home the body of Pallas with great ſolemnity. Latius calls a council to propoſe offers of peace to 
FEneas, which occaſions great animoſity betwixt Turnus and Drances : in the mean time there is ; 
ſharp engagement of the horſe ; wherein Camilla ſignalizes herſelf ; is killed: and the Latine troops 


are entirely defeated. 


SCARCE had the roſy morning rais'd her head 
Above the waves, and left her watery bed; 
The pious chief whom double cares attend 

For his unbury'd ſoldiers, and his friend : 

Yet firſt to heaven perform'd a victor's vow : 

He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs: 

Then on a rifing ground the trunk he plac'd ; 
Which with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd. 
"The coat of arms by proud Mezentius worn, 
Now on a naked ſhag in triumph borne, 

Was hung on high; and glitter'd from afar : 

A trophy ſacred to the god of war. 

Above his arms, fix'd on the leafleſs wood, 
Appear'd his plumy creſt, beſmear'd with blood ; 
His brazen buckler on the left was ſeen; | 
Truncheons of ſhiver'd lances hung between: 
And on the right was plac'd his corflet, bor'd ; 
And to the neck was ty'd his unavailing ſword. 
A crowd of chiefs encloſe the godlike man : 

Who thus, conſpicuous in the midft, began: [ceſs : 

Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with ſure ſuc- 
The greater part pertorm'd, atchieve the leſs. 
Now follow cheerful to the trembling town; 
Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it won. 
Fear is no more : for fierce Mezentins lies, 

As the firſt fruits of war, a ſacrifice. ' 

Turnus ſhall ſtand extended on the plain; 

And in this omen is already flain. Sf 

Prepar'd in arms, pnrfue your happy chance: 

That none unwarn'd, may plead his ignorance ! 

And I, at heaven's appointed hour, may find 

Your warlike enfigns waving in the wind. 

Meantime the rites and ſune ral pomps prepare, 

Due to your dead companions of the war: 

The laſt reſpect the living can be{tow, 

To ſhield their ſhadows from contempt below. 

That conquer'd earth be theirs for which they 
fought; * | bought. 

And which for us with their own blood they 

But firſt the corpſe of our uvhappy friend, 

To the ſad city of Evander ſend : 

Who not inglorious in His age's bloom 

Was hurry'd hence by too ſevere a doom. 

. Thus, weeping while he ſpoke, he took his way, 
Vhere, now in death, lamented Pallas lay: | 
Accetes watch'd the corpſe ; whoſe youth deſerv'd 
The father's truſt, and now the ſon he ſerv'd 


With equal faith, but leſs auſpicious care: 


THY attendants ot the ſla in his forrgy hare. 


A troop of Trojans mix'd with theſe appear, 
And mourning matrons with diſhevel'd hair. 
Soon as the prince appears, they raiſe a cry; 
All beat their breafts, and echoes rend the (ky, 
They rear his drooping forehead from the 


ground ; 


But when ZEneas view'd the griſly wound 


Which Pallas in his manly boſom bore, 
And the fair fleth diſtain'd with purple gore: 
Firſt, melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor'd ſo ſad a fight, then thus began: 
Unhappy youth! when fortune gave the reſt 
Of my full wiſhes, ſhe refus'd the beſt ! 
She came; but brought not thee along, to blel 
My longing eyes, and ſhare in my ſucceſs; 
She grudg'd thy ſafe return, the triumphs due 
To proſperous valour, in the public view, 
Not thusI promis'd, when thy father lent 
Thy needlets ſuccour with a ſad conſent ; 
Embrac'd me parting for th' Etrurian land, 
And ſent me to poſſeis a large command, 
He warn'd, and from his own experience told, 
Our foes were warlike, diſciplin'd, and bold: 
And now perhaps, in hopes of thy return, 
Rich odours on his loaded altars burn; 
While we, with vain officious pomp, prepare 
To ſend him back his portion of the war; 
A bloody breathleſs body: which can owe 
No farther debt, but to the powers below. 
The wretched father, ere his race is run, 
Shall view the funeral honours of his ſon. 
Theſe are my triumphs of the Latian war; 
Fruits of my plighted faith, and boaſted care. 
And yet, unhappy fire, thou ſhalt not ſee 
A ſon, whoſe death diſgrac'd his anceſtry ; 
Thou ſhalt not bluſh, old man, however griev d: 
Thy Pallas no diſhoneſt wound receiv'd. 
He dy'd no death to make thee wiſh, too late, 
Thou hadit not liv'd to fee his ſhameful fate, 
But what a champion has th' Auſonian coaſt, 
And what a friend haſt thou, Aſcanins, loſt ! 
Thus having mourn'd, he gave the word around 
To raiſe the breathleſs body from the ground; 
And choſe a thouſand horſe, the flower of all 
lis warlike troops, to wait the funeral: 
To bear him back, and ſhare Evander's grief 
(A well. becoming, but a weak relief). 
Of oaken twigs they twiſt an eaſy bier; 


Then on their ſhouldersthe ſad. burden rear. 
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body on this rural herſe is borne, 
— — and funeral 
Al pale he lies, and looks a lovely flower, 
New cropt by virgin hands, to dreſs the bower : 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, 


Then two fair veſts, of wondrous work and coſt, 
(f purple woven, and with gold emboſs'd, 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought, 

Which with her hands Sidonian Dido wrought. 
dne veſt array'd the corpſe, and oue they ſpread 


Oer his clos'd eyes, and wrap'd around his head: 


That when the yellow hair in flame ſhould fall, 
The catching fire, might burn the golden caul. 
Beſides the ſpoils of foes in battle ſlain, 

When he deſcended on the Latian plain: 

Arms, trappings, horſes, by the herſe he led 

In long array {th* atchievements of the dead). 
Then, pinion'd with their hands behind; appear 
Th' unhappy captives, marching in the rear: 
Appointed offerings in the victor's name, 

To ſprinkle with their blood, the funeral flame. 
Inferior trophies by the chiefs are borne ; 
Gauntlets and helms, their loaded hands adorn ; 
And fair inſcriptions fix'd, and titles read 

Of Latian leaders conquer'd by the dead. 

Acœtes on his pupil's corpſe attends, 

With feeble ſteps ; ſupported by his friends : 
Pauſing at every pace, in ſorrow drown'd, 
Betwixt their arms he ſinks upon the ground. 
Where groveling, while he lies in deep deſpair, 
He beats his breaſt, and rends his hoary hair. 
The champion's chariot next is ſeen to roll, 


Beſmear'd with hoſtile blood, and honourably 


foul. 
To cloſe the pomp, Æthon, the ſteed of ſtate, 
Is led, the funerals of his lord to wait. 


Stripp'd of his trappings, with a ſullen pace [face. 
He walks, and the big tears run rolling down his 


The lance of Pallas, and the crimſon creſt, 
Are borne behind; the victor ſeiz'd the reſt. 


The march begins: the trumpets hoarſely ſound, 


The pikes and lances trail along the ground. 
Thus while the Trojan and Arcadian horſe, 
To Pallantean towers direct their courſe, 

In long proceſſion rank'd; the pious chief 
Stopp'd in the rear, and gave a vent to grief, 
The public care, he ſaid, which war attends, 
Diverts our preſent woes, at leaſt ſuſpends ; 
Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwell ; 
Hail holy relics, and a laſt farewell! 

He ſaid no more, but inly though he mourn'd, 
Reſtrain'd his tears, and to the camp return'd. 


Now ſuppliants, from Laurentum ſent, de- 


mand 
A truce, with olive branches in their hand. 
Udteſt his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their ſlain. 
They plead, that none thoſe common rites deny 
To conquer'd foes, that in fair battle die. 
All caute of hate was ended in their death; 
Nor could he war with bodies void of breath. 


A king, they hop'd, would hear a king's requeſt : 
Whoſe fon he once was call'd, and once his 


gueſt, | 
Their ſuit, which was too juſt to be deny'd, 
Tle hero grants, and farther thus reply d: 


ens the bier adorn. 


[ owe. 
No more to mother earth or the green ſtem ſhall 


O Latian princes, how ſevere a fate 
In cauſeleſs quarrels has involv'd your ſtate ! 


And arm'd againſt an unoffending man, 


Who ſought your friendſhip ere the war began! 

You beg a truce, which I would gladly give, 

Not oviy for the ſlain, but thoſe who live. 

I came not hither but by heaven's command, 

And ſent by Fate to ſhare the Latian land. 

Nor wage I wars unjuſt ; your king deny'd 

My profter'd friendſhip, and my promis'd bride 

Left me for Turnus ; Turnus then ſhould try 

His cauſe in arms, to conquer or to die. 

My right and his are in diſpate : the flain 

Fell without fault, our quarrel to maintain. 

In equal arms let us alone contend ; 

And let him vanquiſh, whom his Fates befriend, 

This is the way, ſo tell him, to poſſeſs 

The royal virgin, and reſtore the peace. 

Bear this my meſſage back; with ample leaye 

That your ſlain friends may funeral-rites receive. 
Thus having ſaid, th' ambaſſadors amaz'd. 

Stood mute a while, and on each other gaz'd : 

Drances, their chief, who harbour'd in his breaſt 

Long hate to Turnus, as his foe profeſs'd, 

Broke ſilence firit, and to the godlike man, 

With graceful action bowing, thus began: 
Auſpicious prince, in arms a mighty name, 
But yet whoſe actions far tranſcend your fame: 

Would I your juſtice or your force expreſs, 

Thought can but equal; and all words ate leſs; 

Your anſwer we ſhall thankfully relate, 

And favours granted to the Latian ſtate : 

If wiſh'd ſucceſs your labour ſhall attend, 

Think peace concluded, and the king your friend: 

Let Turnus leave the realm to your command : 

And ſeek alliance in ſome other land: 

Build you the city which your Fates aſſign: 

We thall be proud in the great work to join. 

Thus Drances ; and his words ſo well perſuade 

The reſt empower'd, that ſoon a truce is made. 

Twelve days the term allow'd : and during thoſe, 

Latians and Trojans, now no longer foes, 

Mix'd in the woods, for funeral pile prepare, 

To fell the timber, and forget the war. 

Loud axes through the groaning groves reſound: 

Oak, mountain-a{ſh, and poplar, ſpread the ground: 

Firs falkfrom high : and ſome the trunks receive, 

In loaden wains, with wedges ſome they cleave. 
And now the fatal news by Fame is blown 

Through the ſhort circuit of th' Arcadian town, 

Of Pallas flain : by Fame, which juſt before 

His triumphs on diſtended pinions bore. 

Ruſhing from out the gate, the people ſtand, 

Each with a funeral flambeau in his hand: 

Wildly they ſtare, diſtracted with amaze : 

The fields are lighten'd with a fiery blaze, 

That caſt a ſullen ſplendor on their friends 

(The marching' troop which their dread prince 

attends). 
Both parties meet : they raiſe a doleful cry : 


| The matrons from the walls with ſhrieks reply: 


And their mix'd mourning rends the vaulted 


ky. | 
The town is filPd with tumult and with tears, 
Till the loud clamours reach Evander's ears : 
Forgetful of his ſtate, he runs along, 
Wich a diſerder d pace, W the throng : 
Ii mw 
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F alls on the corpſe, and groaning there he lies, f 


ith Glent grief, that ſpeaks but at his eyes ; 
Short ſighs and ſobs ſucceed ; till ſorrow breaks 
A paſſage, and at once he weeps and ſpeaks. 

O Pallas ! thou haſt fail'd thy plighted word! 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the ſword, 
I warn'd thee, but in vain; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue : 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far ; 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war ! 
O curſt eſſay of arms, diſaſtrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come ! 
Hard elements of inauſpicious war, 
Vain yows to heaven, and unayailing care! 
Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 
Whoſe holy ſoul the ſtroke: of fortune fled : 
Preſcious of ills, and leaving me behind, : 
To drink the dregs of life by fate aſſign'd. 
Beyond the goal of nature I have gone ; 
My Pallas late ſet out, but reach'd too ſoon. 
If, from my league agawft th' Auſonian ſtate, 
Amid their weapons I had found my fate, 


| (Defervy'd from them) then I had been return'd 


A breathleſs victor, and my ſon had mourn'd. 

Yet will not I my Trojan friend upbraid, 

Nor grudge th' alliance I ſo gladly made, 

Twas not his fault my Pallas fell to young, 

But my o- crime for having liv'd too long. 

Yet, ſince the gods had deſtin'd him to die, 

At leaſt he led the way to victc.ry : 

Firſt fer his friends he won the tatal ſhore, 

And ſent whole herds of flaughter'd foes be- 
fore ; 

A death too great, too glorious to deplore. 

Nor will I add new horours to thy grave; 

Content with thoſe the Trojan hero gave. 

That funeral pomp thy Phrygian friends deſign'd; 

In which the Tuſcan chiefs and army join'd : 

Great ſpoils, and trophies gain'd by thee, they 
bear: ; 

Then let thy own atchievements be thy ſhare. - 

Ev'n thou, O Turnus, hadſt a trophy Rood, 

Whoſe mighty trunk had better grac'd the wood. 

If Pallas had arriv'd, with equal length 

Of years, to match thy bulk with equal ſtrength. 

But why, unhappy man, doſt thou detain 


Theſe troops to view the tears thou ſhed'ſt in vain ! 
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Go, friends, this me ſlage to your lord relate; 

Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 

And after Pallas death, live lingering on, 

*Tis to behold his vengeance for my ſon. 

I ſtay for Turnus; whoſe devoted head 

Is owing to the living and the dead; 

My 1on and I expect it from his hand; 

*Tis all that he can give, or we demand. 

Joy is no more : but I would gladly go, 

To greet my Pallas with ſuch news below. 

Ihe morn had now diipell'd the ſhades of night; 

Reſtoring toils, when the reſtor'd the light: 

The Trojan king, and Tuſcan chief, command 

To raiſe the piles along the winding itrand : 

Their friends convey the dead to funeral fires; 

Black ſmouldering ſmoke from the green wood 
A expires; | [retires. 

The light of heaven is chok'd, and the new day 

Then thrice around the kindled piles they go 
or ancient cuſtom had ordain'd it fo), 


= 
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Thrice horſe and foot about the fires are led 
And thrice with loud laments they hail the dead 
Tears trickling down their breaſts bedew the 
ground ; 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournſul ſound, 
Amid the blaze, their pious brethren throw 
The ſpoils, in battle taken from the foe; 
Helms, bitts emboſs'd, and ſwords of ſhining ſtee! 
One caſts a target, one a chariot-wheel : ; 
Some to their fellows their own arms reſtore ; 
The fauchions which in luckleſs fight they bore; 
Their bucklers pierc'd, their darts beſtow'd in ain, 
And ſhiver'd lances gather'd from the plain, 
Whole herds of ofter'd bulls about the fire, 
And briſtled boars, and woolly ſheep expire. 
Around the piles a careful troop attends, 
To watch the waſting flames, and weep their 
burning friends. 
Lingering along the thore, till dewy night 
New decks the face of heaven with ſtarry light, 
The conquer'd Latians, with like pious care, 
Piles without number for their dead prepare; 
Part, in the places where they fell, are laid; 
And part are to the neighhouring fields convey'd, 
The corpſe of kings, and captains of renuwn, 
Borne ot in tate, are bury'd in the town: 
The reſt unhonour'd, and without a name, 
Are caſt a common heap to teed the flame, 
Trojans and Latians vie with like deſires 
To make the fie ld of battle ſhine with fires; | 
And the promiſcuous blaze to heaven aſpires. 
Now had the morning thrice renew'd the light, 
And thrice diſpell'd the ſhadows of the night; 
When thoſe who round the waſted fires remain, 


Perform the laſt fad office to the ſlain : 


They rake the yet warin aſhes from below ; 
Theile, and the bones unburn'd, in earth beſtow: 


» Thele relics with their country rites they grace; 


And raiſe a mount of turf to mark the place. 
But in the palace of the king appears 

A ſcene more ſolemn, and a pomp of tears. 

Maids, matrons, widows, mix their common 

moans : 

Orphans thcir fires, and fires lament their ſons. 

All in that univerſal forrow ſhare, 

And curſe the cauſe of this unhappy war. 

A broken league, a bride unjuſtly ſought, 

A crown ulurp'd, which with their blood is bonght! 

Theſe are the crimes, with which they load the 

name 

Of Turnus, and on him alone exclaim. 

Let him, who lords it o'er th* Auſonian land, 

Engage the Trojan hero hand to hand : 

His is the gain, our lot is but to ferve : 

'Tis juit, the ſway he ſeeks, he ſhould deſerve, 

This Drances aggravates; and adds, with ſpight, 

His foe expects, and dares him to the fight, 

Nor Turnus wants a party, to ſupport 

His cauſe and credit, in the Latian court. 

His former acts ſecure his preſent fame; 

And the queen ſhades him with her mighty name, 
While thus their factious minds with fury burn; 

The legates from th* Ætolian prince return: 

Sad news they bring, that, after all the coit, 

And care employ'd, their embaſſy is loſt: 

That Diomede refus'd his aid in war; 

Unmoy'd with preſents, and as deaf to prayer. 
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dome new alliance mult elſewhere be ſought ; 
ot peace with Troy on hard conditions bought. 
"Latinus, funk in ſorrow, finds too late 
4 foreign ſon is pointed out by fate : 
4nd till Aneas thall Lavinia wed, bs 5 
The wrath of heaven is hovering o'er his head. 
The gods, he ſaw, eſpous'd the juſter tide, 
When late their titles in the field were try'd : 
Vitneſs the freſh laments, and funeral tears un- 
dry'd. 

Thus, fll of anxious thought, he ſummons all 
The Latian ſenate to the councal-hall : 
The princes come, commanded by their head, 
And crowd the paths that to the palace lead. 
Fupreme in power, and reverenc'd for his years, 
Ye takes the throne, and in the midit appears ; 
Majeftically ſad, he fits in ſtate, | 
* bids his envoys their ſucceſs relate. 
When Venulus began, the murmuring ſound 
Was huſh'd, and ſacred ſilence reign'd around. 
Ne have, ſaid he, perform'd your high command: 
And paſs'd with peril a long tract of land: 
We reach'd the place deſir d, with wonder fill'd, 
The Grecian tents and rifing towers beheld. 
G:2at Diomede has compaſs'd round with walls 
The city, which Argyripa he calls; of 
From his own Argos nam'd ; we touch'd, with joy, 
The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. 
When introduc'd, our preſents firſt we bring, 
Then crave an inſtant audience from the king : 
Hs leave obtain'd, our native foil we name; 


And — 42 ant cauſe for which we came. 
Autentiwely he heard us, while we ſpoke; 
Then, with ſoft accents, and a pleaüng look, 


Made this return: Auſonian race, of old 

Renown'd for peace, and for an age of gold, 

What madneſs has your alter'd minds poſſeſs'd, 
To change for war hereditary reſt ? 

dolicit arms unknown, and tempt the ſword 

(A needleſs ill your anceſtors abhorr'd). 

We (for myſelf I ſpeak, and all the name 

0f Grecians, who to Troy's deſtruction came) 
Omitting thoſe who were in battle ſlain, 

Or borne by rolling Simois to the main: 

Not one but ſuffer'd, and too dearly bought 

The prize of honour which in arms he ſought, 
dome doom'd to death, and ſome in exile driv'n, 
Vut-caſts, abandon'd by the care of heaven: 

9 worn, ſo wretched, ſo deſpis'd a crew, 

A5ev'n old Priam might with pity view. 

Vitneſs the veſſels by Minerva tois'd 

In ſtorms, the vengeful Capharzan coaſt ; 

Th" Eubæan rocks; the prince, whoſe brother 
Vur armies to revenge his injur'd bed, {led 
I Egypt loſt ; Ulyfles, with his men, 

Have ſeen Charybdis, and the Cyclops den : 

Why ſhould I name Idomeneus, in vain, 

Keltor'd to ſceptres, and expell'd again? 

Ur young Achilles, by his rival flain ? 

En he, the king of men, the foremoſt name 

Of all the Greeks, and moſt renown'd by fame, 
The proud revenger of another's wife, 

Yet by his own adultereſs loſt his life : 

Fell at his threthold, and the ſpoils of Troy 

The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. 

The gods have envy'd me the ſweets of life, 

My much loy'd country, and my more lov'd wißt: 


Baniſh'd from both, I mourn; while in the 


ſky, | 
Transform'd to birds, my loſt companions fly : 
Hovering about the coaſts they make their moan; 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. 
What ſqualid ſpectres, in the dead of night, 
Break my ſhort fleep, and ſkirp before my fight ! 
I might have promis'd to myſelf thoſe harms, 
Mad as I was, when I with mortal arms 
Preſum'd againſt immortal powers to move, 
And violate with wounds the queen of love. 
Such arms this hand ſhall never more employ ;z 
No hate remains with me to ruin'd Troy. 
I war not with its duſt; nor am I glad 
To think of paſt events, or good or bad. 
Your preſents I return : whate'er you bring 
To buy my friendſhip, ſend the Trojan king. 
We met in fight, I know him to my coſt ; 
With what a whirling force his lance he toſs'd : 
Heavens! what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw! 
Huw kigh he held his ſhield, and roſe at every 
blow ! 
Had Troy produc'd two more, his match in might, 
They would have chang'd the fortune of the 
fight : 
Th' * of the Greeks had been return'd: 
Our empire waſted, and our cities burn'd. 
The long defence the Trojan people made, 
The war protracted, and the fiege delay'd, 
Were due to Hector's and this hero's hand; 
Both brave alike, and equal in command : 
ZAneas not inferior in the field, 
In pious reverence to the gods excell'd. 
Make peace, ye Latians, and avoid with care 
Th' impending dangers of a fatal war. 
He ſaid no more: but, with this cold excuſe, 
Refus'd th* alliance, and advis'd a truce. 
Thus Venulus concluded his report. 
A jarring murmur fill'd the factious court: 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid force, 
And daſhes o'er the ſtones that ſtop the courſe ; 
The flood, conſtrain'd within a ſcanty ſpace, 
Roars horrible along th' unealy race: 
White foam in gathering eddies floats around: 
The rocky ſhores rebellow-to the ſound. 
The murmur ceas'd : then from his lofty throne 
The king invok'd the gods, and thus begun: 
I with, ye Latins, what we now debate 
Had been reſolv'd before it was too late: 
Much better had it been for you and me, 
Unforc*d by this our laſt neceſſity, 
To have been earlier wiſe; than now to call 
A council, when the foe ſurrounds the wall. 
O citizens! we wage unequal war, 
With men, not only heaven's peculiar care, 
But heaven's own race : unconquer'd in the field, 
Or, conquer'd, yet unknowing how to yield. 
What hopes you had in Diomede, lay dewn: 
Our hopes muſt centre on ourſelves alone. 
Yet thoſe how feeble, and, indeed, how vain, 
You ſee too well; nor need my words explain. 
Vanquiſh'd without reſource ; laid flat by fate, 
Factions within, a foe without the gate ; 
Not but I grant, that all perform'd their parts, 


4 With manly force, and with undaunted hearts: 


With our united ſtrength the war we wag'd; 
With equal numbers, equal arms, engag' d;: 


— 


You fee th' event Not hear what I propoſe, 

To ſave our friends, and ſatisfy our foes : 

A tract of land the Latins have poſſeſs'd 

Along the Tiber, ſtretching to the weſt, 

Which now Rutulians and Auruncars till: 

And their mix'd cattle graze the fruitful hill ; 

Thoſe mountains fill'd with firs, that lower land, 

I you conſent, the Trojan ſhall command; | 

Call'd into part of what is ours; and there, 

On terms agreed, the common country ſhare. 

There let - build, and ſettle, if they pleaſe; 

Unleſs they chooſe once more to croſs the ſeas, 

In ſearch of feats remote of Italy; 

And from unwelcome inmates ſet us free. 

Then twice ten gallies let us build with ſpeed, 

Or twice as many more, if more they need; 

Materials are at hand: a well grown wood 

Runs equal with the margin of the flood : 

Let them the number, and the form aſſign ; 

The care and coſt of all the ſtores be mine. 

To treat the peace, a hundred ſenators 

Shall be commiſſion'd hence with ample powers; 

With olive crown'd: the preſents they ſhall 

bear, \ 

A purple robe, a royal ivory chair; [wear ; 

And all the marks of ſway that Latian monarchs 

And ſums of gold, Among yourſelves debate 

This great affair, and ſave the finking ſtate. 
Then Drances took the word ; who grudg'd 

long fince, 

The riſing glories of the Daunian prince. 

Factious and rich, bold at the council-board, 

But cautious in the field, he ſhun'd the ſword 3 

A cloſe caballer, and tongue-valtant lord. | 

Nobie his mother was, and near the throne, 

But what his father's parentage, unknown. 

He roſe, and took th' advantage of the times, 

To load young Turnus with invidious crimes, 
Such truths, O king! ſaid he, your words con- 


| tain, 
As ſtrike the ſenſe, and all replies are vain : 


Nor are your loyal ſubjects now to ſeek 

What common needs require ; but fear to ſpeak, 
Let him give leave of ſpeech, that haughty man, 
Whoſe pride this inaufpicious war began: 

For whoſe ambition (let me dare to ſay, 

Fear ſet a part, though death is in my way) 
The plains of Latium run with blood around ; 
So many valiant heroes bite the ground: 
Dejected grief in every face appears; 

A town in mourning, and a land in tears, 
While he, th' undoubted author of our harms, 
The man who menaces the gods with arms, 
Yet, after all his boaſts, forſook the fight, 
And ſought his ſafety in ignoble flight. 

Now, beſt of kings, fince you propoſe to ſend 
Such bounteous preſents to your Trojan triend ; 
Add yet a greater at our joint requeſt, 

One which he values more than all the reſt ; 

Give him the fair Lavinia for his bride : 

With that alliance let the league be ty'd ; 

And for the bleeding land a laſting peace pro- 
vide. 

Let inſolence no longer awe the throne, 

But with a father's right beſtow your own, 

For-this maligner of the general good, 

If ſtill we fear his force, he muſt be woo'd ; 
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His haughty godhead we with prayers ; 

Your — releaſe, and Gut 145 yy 
ſtore. 

O curſed cauſe of all our ills, muſt we 

Wege wars unjuſt, and fall in fight for thee! 

What right haſt thou to rule the Latian fats 

And ſend us out to meet our certain fate? 

"Tis a deſtructive war: from Turnus' hand 

Our peace and public ſafety we demand. 

Let the fair bride to the brave chief remain - 

If not, the peace without the pledge is vain, 

Turnus, I know, you think me not your frie 

Nor will I much with your belief contend ; 

I beg your greatneſs not to give the law 

In other realms, but, beaten, to withdraw. 

Pity your own, or pity our eſtate; 

Nor twiſt our fortunes with your ſinking fate, 

Your intereſt is, the war ſhould never ceaſe; 

But we have felt enough, to wiſh the peace; 

A land exhauſted. to the laſt remains, 

Depopulated towns, and driven plains, 

Yes, if defire of fame, and thirſt of power, 

A beauteous princeſs, with a crown in dower, 

So fire your mind, in arms affert your right; 

And meet your foe, who dares you to the fight, 

Mankind, it ſeems, is made for you alone; 

We, but the ſlaves who mount you to the throne; 

A baſe ignoble crowd, without a name: 

Unwept, unworthy of the funeral flame: 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life, 

That Turnus may poſſeſs a royal wife. 

Permit not, mighty man, ſo mean a crew 

Should ſhare ſuch triumphs; and detain = 


you 
The poſt of honour, your undoubted due: 
Rather alone your matchleſs force employ ; 
To merit, what alone you muit enjoy. 

Theſe words, ſo full of malice, mix'd with art, 
Inflam'd with rage the youthful hero's heart, 
Then, groaning trom the bottom of his breaſt, 
He heav'd for wind, and thus his wrath expreſs 
You, Drances, never want a ſtream of words, 
Then, when the public need requires our ſwords 
Firſt in the council-hall to ſteer the ſtate; 
And ever foremolt in a tongue debate. 

While our ſtrong walls ſecure us from the foe, 
Ere yet with blood our ditches overflow : 


But let the potent orator declaim, 


And with the brand of coward blot my name; 
Free leave is given him, when his fatal hand 
Has cover'd with more corpſe the ſanguine 
ſtrand ; 
And high as mine his towering trophies ſtand, 
If any doubt remains who dares the moſt, 
Let us decide it at the Trojans' coſt : 
And iſſue both a-breaſt, where honour calls; 
Foes are not far to ſeek without the walls. 
Unleſs his noiſy tongue can only fight: 
And feet were given him but to ſpeed his flight, 
I beaten from the field ! I forc'd away 
Who, but ſo known a daftard, dares to ſay ? 
Had he but ev'n beheld the fight, his eyes 
Had witneſs'd for me what his tongue denies: 
What heaps of Trojans by this hand were fair, 
And how the bloody Tiber ſwell'd the main. 
All ſaw, but he, th' Arcadian troops revie, 
In ſcatter'd ſquadrons, and their prince expits 


NE IIS, 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found, 
ous not forc'd with eaſe to quit my ground. 
Not ſuch the Trojans wy'd me, when, enclos'd, 
[ſingly their united arms oppos'd ; 
pit fore'd an entrance thro their thick array; 
Then, | ray” with their laughter, freed my way. 


is a deſtructive war! So let it be, 0 
ut to the Phrygian pirate and to thee, 
leantime proceed to fill the people's cars 
With falſe reports, their minds with panic fears: 
F;tol the ſtrength of a twice-conquer'd race, 
Our foes encourage, and our friends debaſe. 
leleve thy fables, and the Trojan town _ 
ſnumphant ſtands, the Grecians are o'erthrown : 
Suppliant at Hector's feet Achilles lies; 
4nd Diomede from fierce ZEneas flies. 
Gay rapid Auſidus with awful dread, 
Runs backward from the ſea, and hides his head, 
When the great Trojan on his bank appears: 
For that's as true as thy diſſembled fears 
U my revenge: diſmiſs that vanity, 
Thou, Drances, art below a death from me. 
let that vile ſoul in that vile body reſt : 
The lodging is well worthy of the gueſt, 
Now, royal father, to the preſent ſtate 
Ol our affairs, and of this high debate; 
E in your arms thus early you decide, 
And think your fortune is already try'd ;- 
one defeat has brought us down ſo low ; 
As never more in fields to meet the foe ; 
Then I conclude for peace: *tis time to treat, 
And lie like vaſſals at the victor's feet. 
Put oh, if any ancient blood remains, 
One drop of all our fathers in our veins : 
That man would I prefer before the reſt, 
Who dar'd his death with an undaunted breaſt : 
Who comely fell by no diſhoneſt wound, 
To ſhun that ſight ; and dying gnaw'd the ground. 
But, if we ſtill have freſh recruits in ſtore, 
Hour confederates can afford us more; 
I the contended field we bravely fought : 
And not a bloodleſs victory was bought: 
Their loſſes equall'd ours; and for their ſlain, 
With equal fires they fill'd the ſhining plain; 
Why thus unforc'd ſhould we ſo tamely yield 
And, ere the trumpet ſounds, reſign the field ? 
Good unexpected, evils unforeſeen 
Appear by turns, as Fortune ſhifts the ſcene : 
Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain: 
Then fall ſo hard, they bound and riſe again. 
It Diomede refuſe his aid to lend, 
The great Mifſapus yet remains our friend: 
Toluranius, who foretells events, is ours : 
Th' Italian chiefs, and princes, join their powers : 
Nor leaſt in number, nor in name the laſt, 
Your own brave ſubjects have our cauſe em- 
brac'd. 5 
Above the reſt, the Volſcian Amazon 
Contains an army in herſelf alone : 
And heads a ſquadron, terrible to fight 
Wich glittering ſhields, in brazen armour bright. 
Yet if the foe a ſingle fight demand, 
And I alone the public peace withitand ; 
If you conſent, he ſhall not be refus'd, 
Nor find a hand to victory unus'd. 
This new Achilles let him take the field, 
With fated armour, and Vulcanian ſhield ; 
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For you, my royal father; and my fame, 
I, Turnus, not the leaſt of all my name, e 


Devote my ſoul. He calls me hand to he nd 
And I alone will anſwer his demand. 
Drances ſhall reſt ſecure, and neither ſhare 
The danger, nor divide the prize of war. 
While they debate; nor theſe nor thoſe will 
ZEneas draws his forces to the field ; [yield ; 
And _— his camp. The ſcouts with flying 
{pee 
Rena through the frighted city ſpread 
Th' unpleaſing news, the Trojans are deſcry'd 
In battle marching by the river's fide ; 
And bending to the town. They take th' alarm, 
Some tremble, ſome are bold, all in confuſion arm. 
Th” impetuous youth preſs forward to the field ; 
They clam the ſword, and clatter on the ſhield; 
The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry; 
Old teeble men with fainter groans reply ; 
A jarring ſound reſults and mingles in the ſky, 
Like that of ſwans remurmuring to the floods, 
Or birds of differing kinds in hollow woods, 
Turnus th' occaſion takes, and cries aloud, 
Talk on, ye quaint harranguers of the crowd; 
Declaim in praiſe of peace, when danger calls; 
And the fierce foes in arms approach the walls. 
He ſaid, and, turning ſhort, with ſpeedy pace, 
Caſts back a ſcornful glance, and quits the place, 
Thou, Voluſus, the Volſcian troops command 
To mount; and lead thyſelf our Ardean band. 
Meſſapus, and Catillus, poſt your force 
Along the fields, and charge the Trojan horſe. 
Some guard the paſſes, others man the wall; 
Drawn up in arms, the reſt attend my call. 
They ſwarm from ev'ry quarter of the town; 
And with diſorder'd haſte the rampires crown. 
Good old Latinus, when he ſaw, too late, 
The gathering ſtorm, juſt breaking on the ſtate, 
Diſmiſs'd the council, till a fitter time, 
And own'd his eaſy temper as his crime; 
Who, fore'd againſt his reaſon, had comply'd 
To break the treaty for the promis'd bride. 
Some help to fink new trenches, others aid 
To ram the ſtones or raiſe the paliſade. [walls 
Hoarſe trumpets ſound th' alarm: around the 
Runs a diſtracted crew, whom their laſt labour 
calls. 

A ſad proceſſion, in the ſtreets is ſeen, 

Of matrons that attend the mother-queen : 

High in her chair ſhe fits, and at her fide, 

With down-caſt eyes, appears the fatal bride. 

They mount the cliff, where Pallas' temple ſtands; 

Prayers in their mouths, and preſents in their 
hands; 

With cenſers, firſt they fame the ſacred ſhrine; 

Then in this common ſupplication join: 

O patroneſs of arms, unſpoited maid, 

Propitious hear, and lend thy Latinos aid: 

Break ſhort the pirate's lance ; pronounce his fate, 

And lay the Phrygizn low before the gate. | 

Now Turnus arms for fight: his back and 

breaft, * 

Well-temper'd ſteel and ſcaly braſs inveſt : 

The cuiſhes, which his brawny thighs infold, 

4 Are mingled metal damaſk'd o'er with gold. 

His faithful fauchion fits upon his fide ; 


Nor caſque, nor creſt, his mauly features hide: 
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But bare to view amid ſurrounding friends, 

With godlike grace, he from the tower deſcends. 

Exulting in his ſtrength, he ſeems to dare 

His abſent rival and to proſniſe war. | 
Freed from his keepers, thus, with broken reins, 

The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains : 

Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds : 

And ſnuffs the females in forbidden grounds. 

Or ſeeks his watering in the well-known flood, 

To quench his thirſt, and cool his fiery blood: 

He ſwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 

And o'er his ſhoulder flows his waving mane : 

He neighs, he ſuorts, he bears his head on high; 

Before his ample cheſt the frothy waters fly. 
Soon as the prince appears without the gate, 

The Volſcians, and their virgin-leader, wait 

His laſt commands. Then, with a graceful mien, 

Lights from her lofty ſteed the warrior queen : 

Her ſquadron imitates, and each deſcends ; 

Whoſe common ſuit Camilla thus commends: 

If fenſe of honour, if a foul ſecure : 

Of inborn worth, that can all teſts endure, 

Can promiſe aught ; or on itſelf rely, 

Greatly to dare, to conquer, or to die : 

Then, I alone, ſuſtain'd by theſe, will meet 

The Tyrrhene troops, and promiſe their defeat. 

Qurs be the danger, ours the ſole renown ; 

You, general, ſtay behind, and guard the town. 

Turnus a while ſtood mute, with glad ſurpriſe, 

And on the fierce virago fix'd his eyes: 

Then thus return'd : O grace of Italy, 

With what becoming thanks can I reply ! 

Not only words lie labouring in my breaſt ; 


But thought itſelf is by thy praiſe oppreſt; 


Yet rob me not of all, but let me join 

My toils, my hazard, and my fame, with thine. 
The Trojan (not in ſtratagem unſkill'd) 

Sends his light horſe before, to ſcour the field: 
Himſelf, through ſteep aſcents and thorny brakes, 
A larger compais to the city takes. 

This news my ſcouts confirm: and I prepare 

To foil his cunning, and his force to dare : 

With choſen foot his paſſage to forelay : 

And place an ambuſh in the winding way. 


Thou, with thy Volſcians, face the "Tuſcan horſe : 
The brave Meſſapus ſhall thy troops enforce ; 
With thoſe of Tibur; and the Latian band : 


Subjected all to thy ſupreme command. 

This ſaid, he warns Meſſapus to the war: 
Then every chief exhorts, with equal care. 
All thus encourag'd, his own troops he jcins, 
And haſtes to proſecute his deep deſigns, 
Enclos'd with hills, the winding valley lies, 
By nature form'd for fraud, and fitted for ſurpriſe; 
A narrow track, by human ſteps untrod, 
Leads, through perplexing thoros, to this obſcure 

abode 


High o'er the vale a ſteepy mountain ſtands: 
Whence the ſurveying fight the nether ground 
The top is level: an offenſive feat» [commands. 
Of war ; and from the war a ſafe retreat. 

For, on the right and left, is room to preſs 

The foes at hand, or from afar diſtreſs: | 
To drive them headlong downward ; and to pour, | 
On their deſcending backs, a ſtony thower. 
Thither young Turnus took the well-known way; 
Foſſeſs'd the pals, and in blind ambuſh lay. 


Meantime, Latonian Phoebe, from the ſkies, 
Beheld th* approaching war with hateful eyes 
And call'd the lightfoot Opis to her ad. 
Her moſt belov'd, and ever-truſty maid. 

The! with a figh began: Camilla goes 

To meet her death, amidſt her fatal foes, 

The nymph I lov'd of all my mortal train; 
Inveſted with Diana's arms, in vain, 

Nor is my kindnels for the virgin, new, 

Twas born with her, and with her years it grew; 
Her father Metabus, when forc'd away 
From old Privernum, for tyrannic ſway, 
Snatch'd up, and ſav'd from his prevailing foes, 
This tender babe, companion of his woes. 
Caſmilla, was her mother; but he drown'd 
One hiſſing letter in a ſofter ſound, 

And call'd Camilla. Through the woods he flies; 
Wrapt in his robe the royal intant lies. 

His toes in fight, he mends his weary pace; 
With ſhouts and clamours they puriue the chaſe, 
The banks of Amaſene at leugth he gains; ? 
The raging flood his farther flight reſtrains: 
Rais'd o'er the borders, with unuſual rains, ſ 
Prepar'd to plunge into the ſtream, he fears: 
Not for himlielf, but for the charge he bears, 
Anxious he ſtops awhile ; and thinks in haſte; 
Then, deſperate in diſtreſs, reſolves at laſt, 

A knotty lance ef well-boil'd oak he bore; 

The middle part with cork he cover'd o'er: 

He clos'd the child within the hollow ſpace : 
With twigs of bending ofier bound the cafe, 
Then pois'd the ſpear, heavy with human weight; 
And thus invok'd my favour for the freight: 
Accept, great goddeſs of the woods, he ſaid, 
Sent by her fire, this dedicated maid : 

Through air ſhe flies a ſuppliant to thy ſhrine 
And the firſt weapons that ſhe knows, are thine, 
He ſaid; and with full force the ſpear he threw; 
Above the ſounding waves Camilla flew, 

Then, preſs'd by foes, he ſtemm'd the ſtormy tide; 
And gain'd by ſtreſs of arms, the farther fide. 
His faiten'd ſpear he pull'd from out the ground; 
And, victor of his vows, his infant nymph unbound, 
Nor after that, in towns which walls encloſe, 
Would truſt his hunted life amidit his toes. 

But rough, in open air he chole to lie: 

Earth was his couch, his covering was the ſky, 
On hills unſhorn, or in a deſert den, 

He ſhunn'd the dire ſociety of men, 

A ſhepherds ſolitary life he led: 

His daughter with the milk of mares he fed; 
The dugs of bears, and every ſavage beait, 

He drew, and through her lip the liquor preſs'd. 
The little Amazon could ſcarcely go, 

He loads her with a quiver and a bow : 

And, that the might her ſtaggering ſteps com- 

mand, 

He with a ſlender javelin fills her hand: 

Her flowing hair no golden fillet bound; 

Nor iwept her trailing robe the duſty ground, 
Inſtead of theſe, a tiger's hide o erſpread 
Her back and ſhoulders, faſten'd to her head. 
The flying dart ſhe firſt attempts to fling ; 
And round her tender temples tofs'd the fling : 
Then, asher ſtrength with years TIT 
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To pierce aloft in air the ſoaring ſwan; [crane. 
And from the clouds to fetch the heron and the 
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5 _ @ANETIS, 
The Tuſcan matrons with each other vy'd, 
76 bleſs their rival ſons with ſuch a bride : 
ut the diſdains their love; to ſhare with me 
The ſylvan ſhades, and vow'd virginity. 
uud ch! I wiſh, contented with my cares 
gf ſavage ſpoils, ſhe had not fought the wars: 
Then had ſhe been of my celeſtial train 
4nd ſhunn'd the fate that dooms her to be ſlain. 
Jut ſince, oppoſing heaven's decree, ſhe goes 
jo find her death among forbidden foes ; 
wife with theſe arms, and take thy ſteepy flight, 
Where, with the gods adverſe, the Latius fight: 
This bow to thee, this quiver, I bequeath, 
This choſen arrow to revenge her death: 
% whate'er hand Camilla ſhall be flain, L 


— 


(; of the Trojan, or Italian train, 

lt kim not paſs unpuniſh'd from the plain. 

Then, in a hollow cloud, myſelf will aid, 

Io bear the breathleſs body of my maid : 

[a{poil'd ſhall be her arms, and unprofan'd 

ner holy limbs with any human hand : { 

4nd in a marble tomb laid in her native land. 
She ſaid : the faithful nymph deſcends from 

high 
With 5 flight, and cuts the ſounding ſky : 
Black clouds and ſtormy winds around her body 


By this the Trojan and the Tuſcan horſe, 
Drawn up in ſquadrons, with united force, 
Approach the walls; the ſprightly courſers bound; 
Pres forward on their bitts, and ſhift their 
ground : 
Shields, arms, and ſpears, flaſh horribly from far; 
And the fields glitter with a waving war. 
0ppos'd to theſe, come on with furious force 
Mefapus, Coras, and the Latian horle ; 
Theſe in a body plac'd ; on either hand 
Suſtain'd, and clos'd by fair Camilla's band. 
Advancing in a line, they couch their ſpears ; 
And leſs and leſs the middle ſpace appears. 
Tick ſmoke obſcures the field: and icarce are 
ſeen a 
Tie neighing courſers, and the fhouting men. 
In ditance of their darts they ſtop their courſe; 
Then man to man they ruſh, and horſe to horſe. 
The face of heaven their flying javelins hide : 
and deaths unſeen are dealt on either fide. 
Tyrthenus, and Aconteus, void of fear, 
by mettled courſers borne in full career, 
Neet firſt oppos'd : and, with a mighty ſhock, 
Their horſes heads againſt each other knock. 
Far from his ſteed is fierce Aconteus caſt ; 
as with an engine's force, or lightning's blaſt : { 
He rolls along in blood, and breathes his laſt. 
The Latin ſquadrons take a ſudden fright ; 
and fling their ſhields behind, to ſave their backs 
in flight, 
Yurring at ſpeed to their own walls they drew; 
Cole in the rear the Tuſcan troops purſue, 
And urge their flight; Aſylas leads the chaſe ; 
Till ſeiz'd with ſhame they wheel about, and face: 
Receive their foes, and raiſe a threatening cry. 
the Tuſcans take their turn to fear and fly. 
do ſwelling ſurges, With a thundering roar, 
Driven on each other's backs, inſult the ſhore ; 
tound o'er the rocks, encroach upon the land ; 


aud tar upon the beach eject the ſand. 


50g 
Then backward, with a ſwing, they take their 
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way; [ther- ſea: 
Repuls'd from upper ground, and ſeek their mo- 
With equal hurry quit th” invaded ſhore ; 
And ſwallow back the ſand and ſtones they ſpew'd 
before. i 
Twice were the Tuſcans maſters of the field, 
Twice by the Latins, in their turn, repell'd. 
Aſham'd at length, to the third charge they ran, 
Both hoſts reſolv'd, and mingled man to man: 
Now dying groans are heard, the fields are ſtrew'd 
With falling bodies, and are drunk with blood: 
Arms, horſes, men, on heaps together lie :. 
Confus'd the fight, and more contus'd the cry. 
Orſilochus, who durſt not preſs too near 
Strong Remulus, at diſtance drove his ſpear ; { 
And ſtuck the ſteel beneath his horſe's ear. 
The fiery ſteed, impatient of the wound, 
Curvets, and, ſpringing upward with a bound, 
His hopeleſs lord cat backward on the ground. 
Catillus pierc'd Iolas firſt : then drew 
His reeking lance, and at Herminzus threw : 
The mighty champion of the Tuſcan crew. 
His neck and throat unarm'd, his head was bare, 
But ſhaded with a length of yellow hair : f 
Secure, he fought, expos'd on every part, 
A ſpacious mark for ſwords, and for the flying dart: 
Acroſs the ſhoulders came the feather'd wound; 
Transfix'd, he fell, and doubled to the ground. 
The ſands with ſtreaming blood are ſanguine 
dy'd; | | 
And death with honour ſought on either fide. 

Re ſiſtleſs, through the war, Camilla rode; 

In danger unappall'd, and pleas'd with blood. 
One fide was bare for her exerted breaſt : 

One ſhoulder with her painted quiver preſs'd. 
Now from afar her fatal javelins play ; 

Now with her axe's edge the hews her way; 
Diana's arms upon her ſhoulder ſound ; 

And when, toocloſely preſs'd, ſue quitstheground, 
From her bent bow ſhe ſends a backward wound. 
Her maids, in martial pomp, on either fide, 
Larina, Tulla, fierce Tarpeia ride; 

Italians all: in peace, their queen's delight: 
In war, the bold companions of the fight. 

So march'd the Thracian Amazons of old, 
When Thermodon with bloody billows roll d ; 
Such troops as theſe in ſhining arms were ſeen, 
When Theſeus met in fight their maiden queen. 
Such to the field Penthefilea led, 

From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled : 
With ſuch, return'd triumphant from the war ; 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty car: 

They claſh with manly force their moony ſhields : 
With female-ſhouts refound the Phrygian fields. 

Who foremoſt, and who laſt, heroic maid, 

On the coid earth were by thy courage laid? 
Thy ſpear, of mountain-aſh, Eumenius firſt, 
With fury driven, from ſide to fide tranſpierc'd ; 
A purple ſtream came ſpouting from the wound; 
Bath'd in his blood he lies, and bites the ground. 
Lyris and Pegaſus at once ſhe flew ; | 

The former, as the ſlacken'd reins he drew, 

Of his faint ſteed : the latter, as he ſtretch'd 

His arm to prop his friend; the javelin reach'd, 
By the ſame weapon, ſent from the ſame hand, * 
Both fall tagether, aud both ſpurn the ſand, 
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Amaſtrus next is added to the ſlain : 

The reſt in rout ſhe follows o'er the plain: 
Tereus, Harpalicus, Demophoon, 

And Chromys, at full ſpeed her fury ſhun, 
Of all her deadly darts, not one ſhe loſt ; 
Each was attended with a Trojan ghoſt, 
Young Ornithus beſtrode a hunter ſteed, 
Swift for the chaſe, and of Apulian breed : 
Him, from afar, ſhe ſpy'd in arms unknown; 


E O'er his broad back an ox's hide was thrown : 


His helm a wolf, whoſe gaping jaws were ſpread 

A covering for his cheeks, and grinn'd around his 
head, 

He clench'd within his hand an iron prong : 

And tower'd above the reſt, conſpicuous in the 
throng. 

Him ſoon ſhe ſingled from the flying train, 

And flew with eaſe : then thus inſults the ſlain. 

Vain gi 69% didſt thou think through woods to 
chaſe 

The ſavage herd, a vile and trembling race? 

Here ceale thy vaunts, and own my victory ; 

A woman. warrior was too ſtrong for thee. 

Yet if the ghoſts demand the conqueror's name, 

Confeſſing great Camilla, fave thy ſhame. 

Then Butes and Orfilochus ſhe flew, 

The bulkieſt bodies of the Trojan crew. 

But Butes breaſt to breaſt: the ſpear deſcends 

Above the gorget, where his helmet ends, 5 


And o'er the ſhield which his left fide defends. 


Orſilochus, and fie, their courſers ply, 

He ſeems to follow, and ſhe ſeems to fly. 

But in a narrower ring ſhe makes the race: 
And then he flies, and ſhe purſues the chaſe. 
Gathering at length on her deluded foe, 

She ſwings her axe, and riſes at the blow: 
Full on the helm behind, with ſuch a ſway 
The weapon falls, the riven ſteel gives way : 
He groans, he roars, he ſues in vain for grace ; 


Brains, mingled with his blood, beſmear his face. 


Aſtoniſh'd Aunus juſt arrives by chance, 
To ſee his fall, nor farther dares advance: 
But fixing on the horrid maid his eye, 
He ſtares, and ſhakes, and finds it vain to fly, 
Yet like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 
(At leaſt while fortune favour'd his deceit) 
Cries out aloud, What courage have you ſhown, 
Who truſt your courſer's ſtrength, and not your 
Forego the *vantage of your horſe, alight, [own ? 
And then on equal terms begin the fight : - 
It ſhall be ſeen, weak woman, what you can, 
When, foot to foot, you combat with a man. 
He ſaid : ſhe glows with anger and diſdain, 
Diſmounts with ſpeed to dare him on the plain: 
And leaves her horle at large among her traiu. 
With her drawn ſword defies him to the field : 
And, marching, lifts aloft her maiden ſhield : 
The youth, who thought his cunning did ſucceed, 
Reins round his borſe, and urges all his ſpeed, 
Adds the remeribrance of the ſpur, and hides 
The goring rowels in his bleeding ſides. 
Vain fool, and coward, ſaid the lofty maid, 
Caught in the train, which thou thyſelf haſt laid 
On others practiſe thy Ligurian arts; 
Thin ſtratagems, and tricks of little hearts, 
Are loſt on me. Nor ſhalt thou ſafe retire, 
With vaunting Lies to thy fallacious fire, 

| & 


At this, ſo faſt her flying feet ſhe ſped, 
That ſoon ſhe ſtrain'd beyond his horſe's head: 
Then turning ſhort, at once ſhe ſeiz'd the rein. 
And laid the boaſter groveling on the plain. 
Not with more eaſe the falcon from above 
Truſſes, in middle air, the trembling dove: 
Then plumes the prey, in her ſtrong pounces bouni. 
The feathers foul with blood came tumbling u 
the ground, 

Nor mighty Jove, from his ſuperior height 
With his broad eye ſurveys th' unequal fight, 
He fires the breaſt of Tarchon with diſdain; 
And ſends him to redeem th' abandon'd plain, 
Between the broken ranks the Tuſcan rides, 
And theſe encourages, and thoſe he chides: 
Recalls each leader, by his name, from flight: 
Renews their ardour, and reſtores the fight, a 
What panic fear has ſeiz'd your ſouls? O ſhame 
O brand perpetual of th' Etrurian name | 
Cowards, incurable ! a woman's hand 
Drives, breaks, and ſcatters, your ignoble band! 
Now caſt away the ſword, and quit the ſhiel4; 
What uſe of weapons which you dare not wield? 
Not thus you fly your female foes by night, 
Nor ſhun the feaſt, when tke full bowls inxite: 
When to fat offerings the glad augur calls, 
And the ſhrill horn-pipe ſounds to bacchanals, 
Theſe are your ſtudy'd cares; your lewd delight! 
Swift in debauch; but ſlow to manly fight, 
Thus having ſaid; he ſpurs amid the foes, 

Not managing the life he meant to loſe, 

The firſt he found he ſeiz'd. with headlong hafe, 
In his ſtrong gripe : and claſp'd around the watt: 
?Twas Venulus; whom from his horſe he tore, 
And (laid athwart his own) in triumph bore. 
Loud ſhouts enſue : the Latins turn their eyes, 
And view th' unuſual fight with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
The fiery Tarchon, flying o'er the plains, 
Preſs'd in his arms the ponderous prey ſuſtains: 
Then, with his ſhorten'd ſpear, explores around 
His jointed arms, to fix a deadly wound. 

Nor leſs the captive ſtruggles for his life: 

He writhes his body to prolong the ſtrife: 
And, fencing for his naked throat, exerts 

His utmoſt vigour, and the point averts. 

So ſtoops the yellow eagle trom on high, 
And bears a ſpeckled ſerpent through the ſły; 
Faſtening his crooked talons on the prey, 

The priſoner hifles through the liquid way: 

Reſiſts the royal hawk, and though oppreſt, 

She fights in volumes, and erects her creſt ; 

Turn'd to her foe, ſhe ſtiffens every ſcale, 

And ſhoots her forky tongue, and whiſks her thret 
tening tail. 

Againſt the victor all defence is weak ; 

Th' imperial bird ſtill plies her with his beak: 

He tears her bowels, and her breaſt he gores; 

Then claps his pinions, and ſecurely ſoars. 

Thus, through the midſt of circling enemies, 
Strung Tarchon ſnatch'd, and bore away his prize: 
Vhe Tyrrhene troops, that ſhrunk before, non 

preſs 
The Latins, and preſume the like ſuccels. 

Then Aruns, doom'd to death, his arts cfay'd 
To murder, uneſpy'd, the Volſcian maid: 
This way and that his winding courſe he bends, 
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When ſhe retires victorious from the chaſe, 
xe wheels about with care, and ſhifts his place: 
When, ruſhing on, ſhe keeps her foes in fight, 
He keeps aloof, but Keeps her ſtill in Gght : 
He threats, and trembles, trying every way 
loſeen to kill. and ſafely to betray. 
(hloreus, the prieſt of Cybele, from far, 
littering in Phrygian arms amidſt the war, 
Wu by the virgin view'd: the ſteed he preſs'd 
Wy proud with trappings, and his brawny cheſt 
With ſcales of gilded braſs was cover'd o'er, 
k robe of Tyrian dye the rider wore. 
With deadly wounds he gaul'd the diſtant foe ; 
Groffian his ſbafts, and Lycian was his bow: 
A golden helm his front and head ſurrounds, 
A gilded quiver from his ſhoulder ſounds, 
Gold, weav'd with linen, on his thighs he wore, 
With lowers of needle-work diſtinguiſh'd o'er, 
Vith golden buckles bound, and gather'd up 
before. 
Kim, the fierce maid beheld, with ardent eyes; 
Fond and ambitious of ſo rich a prize: 
or that the temple might his trophies hold, 
br elle to Mine herſelf in Trojan gold: 
Kind in her haſte, ſhe chaſes him alone, 
lad ſeeks bis life, regardleſs of her own. 
This lucky moment the fly traitor choſe : 
Then, ſtarting from his ambuſh, up he roſe, 
Andthrew, but firſt to heaven addreſs'd his vows. 
0 patron of SoraRtes* high abodes, 
Pabus, the ruling power among the gods; 
Whom firſt we ſerve, whole woods of unctuous 
me 
Are fella for thee, and to thy glory ſhine ; 
y thee protected, with our naked ſouls, 
Through flames unſing'd we march, and tread the 
kindled coals: 
Give me, propitious power, to waſh away 
The ſtains of this diſhonourable day: 
Nor ſpoils, nor triumph, from the fact 1 claim; 
But with my future actions truſt my fame. 
let me, by ſtealth, this female plague o'ercome, 
And from the field return inglorious home. 
Apollo heard, and, granting half his prayer, 
Stuffed in winds the reſt, and toſs'd in emptyſair. 
Ys gives the death defir'd ; his ſafe return, 
by ſouthern tempeſts, to the ſeas is borne. 
Now, when the javelin whiz'd along the ſkies, 
Both armies on Camilla turn'd their eyes, 
Directed by the ſound of either hoſt, 
Th' unhappy virgin, though concern'd the moſt, 
Was only deaf; fo greedy was ſhe bent 
On golden ſpoils, and on her prey intent: 
Till in her pap the winged weapon ſtood 
Itx'd; and deeply drunk the purple blood. 
Her ſad attendants haſten to ſuſtain 
Tieir dying lady drooping on the plain. 
Far from their light the trembling Aruns flies, 
Wich beating heart; and fear confus'd with joys; 
Nor dares he farther to purſue his blow, 
Or ev 'n to bear the ſight of his expiring foe. 
As when the wolf has torn a bullock's hide, 
At unawares, or ranch'd a ſhepherd's fide : 
Conſcious of his audacious deed, he flies 
And claſps his quivering tail between his thighs ; 
do, ſpeeding once, the wretch no more attends; 


But, ſpurring for ward, herds among his friends. 
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| She wrench'd the javelin with her dying hands; 


But, wedg'd within her breaſt, the weapon ſtands ; 

The wood ſhe draws, the ſteely point remains; 

She ſtaggers in her ſeat with agonizing pairs 

A gathering miſt o'erclouds her cheertul eyes, 

And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies. 

Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 

She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with pain: 

Acca, 'tis paſt ! he ſwims before my fight, 

Inexorable Death; and claims his right. 

Bear my laſt words to Turnus, fly with ſpeed, 

And bid him timely to my charge ſucceed : 

Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve : 

Farewell; and in this kiſs my parting breath re- 

She ſaid; and ſliding ſunk upon the plain; [ceive. 

Dying, her open'd hand ſorſakes the rein; 

Short, and more ſhort, ſhe pants: by ſlow degrees 

Her mind the paſſage from her body frees. 

She drops her ſword, ſhe nods her plumy creſt; 

Her drooping head declining on her breaſt: 

In the laſt ſigh her ſtruggling ſoul expires; 

And, murmuring with diſdain, to Stygian ſounds 
retires, | 

A ſhout, that ſtruck the golden ſtars, enſu'd : 
Deſpair and rage, and languiſh'd fight renew'd. 
The Trojan troops, and Tuſcans in a line, 
Advance to charge; the mix'd Arcadians join. 

By Cynthia's maid, high ſeated, from atar 
Surveys the field, and fortune of the war : 
Unmov'd a while, till proſtrate on the plain, 
Weltering in blood, ſhe ſees Camilla lain ; 

And round her corpſe of friends and foes a fight- 
ing train. 

Then, from the bottom of her breaſt, ſhe drew 

A mournful ſigh, and theſe ſad words enſue : 

Too dear a fine, ah ! much-lamented maid, 

For warring with the Trojans, thou haſt paid : 

Nor aught avail'd, in this unhappy ſtrife, 

Diana's ſacred arms, to ſave thy life. 

Yet unreveng'd thy goddeſs will not leave 

Her votary's death, nor with vain ſorrow grieve. 

Branded the wretch, and be his name abhorr'd ; 

But after-ages ſhall thy praiſe record. 

Th' inglorious coward ſoon ſhall preſs the plain; 

Thus vows thy queen, and thus the fates ordain. 

High o'er the field there ſtood a hilly mound, 
Sacred the place, and ſpread with oaks around; 
Where, in a marble tomb, Dercennus lay, 

A king that once in Latium bore the ſway. 
The beauteous Opis thither bent her flight, 
To mark the traitor Aruns from the height. 

im, in refulgent arms, ſhe ſoon eſpy'd, 

woln with ſucceſs, and loudly thus ſhe cry'd : 
Thy backward ſteps, vain boaſter, are too late; 
Turn, like a man, at length, and meet thy fate. 
Charg'd with my meflage to Camilla go; 
And ſay I ſent thee to the ſhades below; 
An honour undeſerv'd from Cynthia's bow. 

She ſaid : and from her quiver choſe with ſpeed 
The winged ſhaft, predeſtin'd for the deed : 
Then, to the ſtubborn yew her ſtrength apply'd ; 
Till the far diſtant horns approach'd on either ſide. 
The bow-ſtring touch'd her breaſt, ſo ſtrong ſhe 
Whizzing in air the fatal arrow flew. drew; 
At once the twanging bow and ſounding dart 


The traitor heard, aud felt the point within his 


Him, beating with his heels, in pangs of death, 
His flying friends to foreign fields bequeath. 
The conquering damſel, with expanded wings, 
The welcome meſſage to her miſt reſs brings. 
Their leader lot, the Volſcians quit the field ; 
And unſuſtain'd, the chiefs of Turnus yield. 
The frighted ſoldiers, when their captains fly, 
More on their ſpeed than on their ſtrength rely. 
Confus d in flight, they bear each other down, 
And ſpur their horſes headlong to the town. 
Driven by their foes, and to their fears reſign'd, 
Not once they turn; but take their wounds be- 


hind. 

Theſe drop the ſhield, and thoſe the lance forego; 
Or on their ſhoulders bear the flacken'd bow. 
The hoofs of horſes, with a rattling ſound, 
Beat ſhort and thick, and ſhake the rotten ground. 
Black clouds of duſt come rolling in the ſky, 
And o'er the darken'd walls and rampires fly. 
The trembling matrons, from their lofty ſtands, 
Rend heaven with female ſhrieks, and wring their 
All preſſing on, purſuers and purtued, , [hands. 
Are cruſh'd in crowds, a mingled multitude. 
Some happy few eſcape : the throng too late 
Ruſh on for entrance, till they choke the gate. 
Ev*n in the fight of home, the wretched fire 
Looks on, and fees his helpleſs fon expire. 
Then, in a fright, the folding gates they cloſe : 
But leave their friends excluded with their foes. 
The vanquiſh'd cry; the victors loudly ſhout ; 
*Tis terror all within; and ſlaughter all without. 
Blind in their fear, they bounce againſt the wall, 
Or, to the moats purſu'd, precipitate their fall. 

The Latian virgins, valiant with deſpair, 
Arm'd on the towers, the common dangers ſhare : 
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So much of zeal their country's cauſe inſpir d: 
So wuch Camilla's great example fir'd. 
Poles; ſharpen'd in the flames, from high they 
throw, 

With imitated darts, to gaul the foe 
Their lives, for godlike freedota they * 
And crowd each other to be firſt in death. 
Meantime to Turnus, ambuſh'd in the ſhade, 
With heavy tidings, came th* unhappy maid. 
The Volſcians overthrown, Camilla kill'd, 
The foes entirely maſters of the field, 
Like a reſiſtleſs flood, came rolling on: 
The cry goes off the plain, and thickens to the 
- town. 

Inftam'd with rage, (for ſo the furies fire 
The Daunian's breaſt, and fo the fates require,) 
He leaves the hilly paſs, the woods in vain 
Poſſeſs'd, and downward iſſues on the plain: 


'} Scarce was he gone, when to the ſtraights, now 


reed 
From ſecret foes, the Trojan troops ſucceed. 
Through the black foreſt, and the ferny brake, 
Unknowingly ſecure, their way they take. 
From the rough mountains to the plain deſcend, 
And there, in order drawn, their line extend. 
Both armies, now, in open fields are ſeen: 
Nor far the diſtance of the ſpace between. 
Both to the city bend: Æneas ſees, 
Through ſmoking fields, his haſtening enemies. 


And Turnus views the Trojans in array, 


And hears th* approaching horſes proudly neigh. 
Soon had their hoſts in bloody battle join'd ; 

But weſtward to the ſea the ſun declin'd. 
Intrench'd before the town, both armies lie : 


While night, with ſable wings, involves the ſky. 
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- THE ARGUMENT, 


Turnus challenges Zneas to a ſingle combat: articles are agreed on, but broken by the Rutuli, who 
wound Zneas: he is miraculouſly cured by Venus, forces Turnus to a duel, and concludes the poem 


with his death. 


Wuxx Turnus ſaw the Latins leave the field, 
Their armies broken, and their courage quell'd; 
Himſelf become the mark of public ſpight, 
His honour queſtion'd for the promis'd fight : 
The more he was with vulgar hate oppreſs'd, 
The more his fury boil'd within his breaſt : 
He rous'd his vigour for the late debate; 
And rais'd his haughty ſoul, to meet his fate. 
As when the ſwains the Libyan lion chaſe, 
He makes a ſour retreat, nor mends his pace: 
But if the pointed javelin pierce his ſide, 
The lordly beaſt returns with double pride: 
He wrenches out the ſteel, he roars for pain; 
His ſides he laſhes, and erects his mane ; 
So Turnus fares; his eyeballs flaſh with fire, 
Through his wide noſtrils clouds of ſmoke expire. 
Trembling with rage, around the court he ran, 
At length approach'd the king; and thus began ; 
8 


No more excuſes or delays: I ſtand 

In arms prepar'd to combat, hand to hand. 

This baſe deſerter of his native land. 

The Trojan, by his word, is bound to take 

The ſame conditions which himſelf did make. 
Renew the truce, the ſolemn rites prepare, 

And to my ſingle virtue truſt the war. 

The Latians, unconcern'd, ſhall ſee the fight ; 
This arm, unaided, ſhall affert your right: 

Then, if my proſtrate body preis the plain, 

To him the crown and beauteous bride remain. 

To whom the king ſedately thus reply'd : 
Brave youth, the more your valour has been 
try'd, N 

The more becomes it us, with due reſpect, 

To weigh the chance of war which you neglect. 
You want not wealth, or a ſucceſſive throne, 
Or cities, which your arms have made your own; 
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My tows and treaſures are at your comm and; 

And ſtor J with blooming beauties is my land: 

— more than one Lavina ſees, | 
amarry'd, fair, of noble families. , 

Now let me ſpeak, and you with patience hear, 

Things which perhaps may grate a lover's ear: 


But (ound advice, proceeding from a heart 


Sincerely yours, and free from fraudful art, 
The gods, by ſigns, have manifeſtly ſhown, 


No prince, Italian born, ſhould heir my throne: 


Oft have our augurs, in prediction (kill'd, - 


And ott our prieſts, a foreign ſon reyeal'd, 


Yet, won by worth, that cannot be withſtood. 


Brib'd by my kindneſs to my kindred blood, 


Urg'd by my wife, who would not be deny'd, 

1 promis'd my Layinis for your bride: 

Her from ber plighted lord by force I took; 
All ties of treaties and of honour broke : 

On your account I wag'd an impious war, 
With what ſucceſs tis needleſs to declate ; 

1 and my ſubjects feel; and you have had your 
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Twice vanquiſh'd, while in bloody fields we ſtrive, 
Scarce in our walls we keep our hopes alive: 
The rolling fload runs warm with human gore; 
The * of Latians glance the neighbouring 
re: 
Why put I not an end to this debate, 
Still unreſolv'd, and ſtill a ſla ve to fate? 
Turnus death a laſting peace can give, 
hy ſhould not 1 procure it whilſt you live? 
hould I to doubtful arms your youth betray, 
hat would my kinſmen, the Rutulians, ſay ? 
And ho you fall in fight, (which heaven de- 


J 

How curſe the cauſe, which haſten'd to his end, (" 
The daughter's lover, and the father's friend ? 
Weigh in your mind the various chance of war, 
Pity your parent's age, and eaſe his care. 

Such belmy words he pour d, but all in vain: 
The proffer'd medicine, but provok'd the pain. 
The wrathful youth, diſdaining the relief, 
With intermitting ſobs, thus vents his grief: 

hy care, Q belt of fathers, which you take 

or my concerns, at my deſire forſake. 
Pertnit me not to languiſh out my days; 
But make the beſt exchange of life for praiſe. 
This arm, this lance; can well diſpute the prize ; 
And the blood follows, where the weapon flies: 
His goddeſs mother is not near, to ſhroud 
The flying coward with an empty cloud. 

But now the queen, who fear'd fot Turnue' life, 
And loath'd the hard conditions of the ſtrife, 
Held him by force; and, dying in his death, 

In theſe ſad accents gave her ſorrow breath: 
O Targus, I adjure thee by theſe tears; 
And -whate'er price Amata's honour bears 
Within thy breaſt, fince thou art all my hope, 
My fickly mind's repofe, my finking age's prop ; 
Since on the ſafety of thy life alone 

Depends Latinus, and the Latian throne : 
Retuſe me not this one, this only prayer, 

To wave the combat, and purſue the war. 
Whatever chance attends this fatal ſtriſe, 
Think it includes in thine Amata's life. 


I caunot live a ſlave ; or ſee my throne 


Uſurp'd by ftrangers, of a Trojan ſan. 
Vol. XII. | 
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At this a flood of tears Lavinia flied ;- 

A crimſon bluſh her beauteous face o erſpread, 

Varying her cheeks by turns with white and red. 

The driving colours, never at g ſtay, 

Run here and there; and fluſh, and fade away. 

Delightful change l thus Indian ivory ſhows, . ) 

Which, with the bordering paint of purple 


Or lilies damaſk by the neighbouring roſe. 
lebre, 


The lover gaz'd, and, burning with | 
The mote he look d, the more he fed the fire: 
Revenge, and jealous rage, and ſecret ſpite, 
Roll in his breaſt, and rouſe him to the fight. 
Then fixing on the queen his ardent eyes, 
Firm to his firſt intent, he thus replies : 
O, mother, do not, by your tears, prepare 
Such boding omens, and prejudge the war. 
Reſolv'd owfight, I am no longer free 
To ſhun my death, if heaven my death deeres; 
Then, turning to the herald, thus purſaes ; 
Go, greet the Trojan with ungrateful news. 
Denounce from me, that when to-morrow's light 
Shall gild the heavens, he need not urge the fight; 
The Trojan and Rutulian troops no more | 
Shall dye, with mutual blood, the Latian hore : 
Our ſingle fwords the quarrel ſhall decide, 
And to the victor be the beauteous bride. - 
He ſaid, and ſtriding on, with ſpeedy pace 
He ſought his courſers of the Thracian race. 


At his approach, they toſs'd their heads on high 


And, proudly neighing, promiſe victory. 
The fires of theſe Orithia ſent from far, 
To grace Pilumnus, when he went to war. _ 
The drifts of Thracian ſnows were ſcarce ſo white, 
Nor notthern winds iu fleetneſs. match'd their 
ight. 
Officious grooms ſtand ready by his fide ; | 
And ſome with combs their flowing manes di- 
vide; [their pride. 
And others ſtroke-their cheſts, and gently ſooth 
He ſheath'd his limbs in arms; a temper'd mais 
Of golden metal thoſe, and mountain braſs. 
Then to his head his glittering helm he ty'd ; 
And girt his faithful faulchion by his fide. 
In his Ætnean forge, the god of fire 
That faulchion.labour'd for the bero's ſire: 
Immortal keezneſ; on the blade beſtow d, 
And plung'd it hiſſing in the Stygian flood, 
Propp'd on a pillar, Which the cieling bore, 
Was plac'd the lance Aururican Actor wore ; 
Which with ſuch force he btandiſh'd in his hand, 
The tough aſh trembled like an oſier wand. 
Then cry'd, O ponderous ſpoil of Actor flain, 
And never yet by Turnus toſs'd in vain, be 
Fail not, this day, thy wonted force: but go, 
Sent by this hand, to pierce the Trojan foe : 
Give me to tear his corſlet from his breaſt, 
nd from that ennuch head, to rend the cteſt: 
agg'd in the duſt, his frizzled hair to foil, 
Hot from the vexing ira, and ſmear'd with fri- 
grant oil. | : 
Thus while he raves; from his vide noftrils flice 
A fiery ſeam, and fparkles from his eyes. 
$o fares the bull in bis lov'd female's fight ; 
Proudly he bellows, and preludes the fight : 
He tries his goring horns againit a tree ; 
And meditates his abſent enemy: 
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He puſhes at the winds, he digs the ſtrand 

With his black hoofs, and ſpurns the yellow ſand. 

Nor leſs the Trojun, in his Lemnian arms, 

To future fight his manly courage warms ; 

He whets his fury, and with joy prepares 

To terminate at once the lingering wars. 

To cheerhis chiefs, and tender fon, relates 

What heaven had promis'd, and expounds the 
\Thengorhe Latian king he ſends, to ceaſe {fates. 
The rage of arms, and ratify the peace. 

The morn, enſuing from the mountain's height, 
Had ſcarcely {pread the ſkies with roſy light; 
Th" ethereal courſers, bounding from the ſea, 
From out their flaming noſtrils breath'd the day : 
When now-the Trojan and Rutulian guard, 

In friendly labour join'd, the lift prepar'd. 
Beneath the walls, they meaſure out the ſpace ; 
Then ſacred altars tear, on ſods of graſs; 
Where, with religious rites their common gods 
they place. 

In pureſt white the priefts their heads attire, 
And living waters bear, and holy fire : 

And o'er their linen hoods, and ſhaded hair, 
Long twiſted wreaths of ſacred vervain wear. 

In order iſſuing from the town appears 
The Latin legion, arm'd with poirted ſpears; 
And from the fields, advancing on a line, 

The Trojan and the Tuſcan forces join : | 
Their various arms afford a pleafing fight : [fight. 
A peaceful train they ſeem, in peace prepar'd for 

Betwixt the ranks the proud commanders ride, 
Glittering with gold, and vefts in purple dy'd. 
Here Mneſtheus, author of the Memmian line, 
And there Meſſapus born of ſeed divine, 

The fign is given, and round the liſted ſpace 

Each man in order fills his proper place. 

Reclining on their ample ſhields, they ſtand ; 

And fix their pointed lances in the ſand. c 

Now, ſtudious of the fight, a numerous nes " 

Of either ſex promiſcuous, old and young, 

_ Swarm from the town: by thoſe who reſt behind, 

The gates and walls, and houfes tops are lin'd. 
m— the queen of heaven beheld the 

t, . | 

With eyes unpleas d, from Mount Albano's height: 

(Since call'd Albano, by ſucceedjag fame, 

But then an empty hill, without -@ name.) 

She thence ſurvey'd the field, the Trojan powers, 

The Latian ſquadrons, and Laurentine towers. 

Then thus the goddeſs of the ſkies beſpake, - 

With fighs and tears, the godddeſs of the lake; 

King Turnus' fiſter, once a lovely maid, a 
Ere to the Juſt of lawleſs Jove betray'd, 
Compreſs'd by force, but by the grateful god, 
Now made the Nais of the neighbouring flood. 

O nymph, the pride of living lakes, ſaid ſhe, 

O moſt renown'd, and moſt belov'd by me, 
Long haft thou known, ror need I to record 
The wanton ſallies of my wandering lord: 
Of every Latian fair, hom Jove miſled, 
To mount by ſtealth my vioiated bed, 
To thee alone I grudg*d not his embrace; 
But gave a part of heaven, and an unenvy'd place. 
Now learn from me, thy near approaching grief, 
Nor think my wiſhes want to thy relief, 

While fortune favour'd, nor heaven's king deny'd, 
To lend my ſuccour to the Latian fide, 
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I ſav'd thy brother, and the finking ſtate; 

But now he ſtruggles with unequal fate; 

And goes with gods averſe, o'ermatch'd in 

To meet inevitable death in fight : {might 

Nor muſt I break the truce, nor can ſuſtain the 
ſight 

Thou, i hou dar'ſt, thy preſent aid ſupply z ; 

It well becomes a ſiſter's care to try, - ' 

At this the lovely nymph, with grief oppreſs'd, 

Thrice tore her hair, and beat her comely breaſt, 

To whom Saturnia thus. Thy tears are late: 

Haſte, ſnatch him, if he can be ſnatch'd, from fate, 

New tumults kindle, violate the trace ; 

Who knows what changeful fortune may pro- 
duce ? | 

Tis not a crime t' attempt what I decree, 

Or if it were, diſcharge the crime on me. 

She ſaid, and, ſailing on the winged wind, 

Left the ſad nymph ſuſpended in her mind. 

And now in pomp the peaceful kings appear: 
Four ſteeds the chariot of Latinus bear : 
Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 
To mark his lineage from the god of day. 
Two ſnowy courſers Turnus“ chariot yoke, - 
And in his hand two maſly ſpears he ſhook : 
Then iſſued from the camp, in arms divine, 
Znaeas, author of the Roman line: 

And by his fide Aſcanius took his place, 

The ſecend hope of Rome's immortal race. 
Adorn'd in white, a reverend prieſt appears; 
And offerings to the flaming altars bears ; 

A porket, and a lamb, that never ſuffer'd ſhears. 
Then to the riſing ſun he turns his eyes, 

And ſhows the beaſts deſign'd for ſacrifice, 
With ſalt and meal : with like officious care 
He marks their foreheads, and he clips their hair, 
Betwixt their horns the purple wine he ſheds, 
With the ſame generous juice the flame he feeds, 
Zneas then unſheath'd his ſhining ſword, 

And thus with pious prayers the gods ador'd : 

All-ſeeing ſun, and thou Auſonian ſoil, 

For which I have ſuftain'd ſo long a toil, 

Thou king of heaven, and thou the queen of air, 

(Propitious now, and reconcil'd by prayer) 

Thou god of war, whoſe unreſiſted ſway 

The labours and events of arms obey ; 

Ye living fountains, and ye running floods, 

All powers of ocean, all ethereal gods, 

Hear, and bear record : if J fall in field, 

Or recreant in the fight, to Turnus yield, 

My Trojans ſhall increaſe Evander's town ; 

Aﬀcanivs ſhall renounce th* Auſonian crown: 

All claims, all queſtions of debate ſhall ceaſe ; 

Nor he, nor they, with force infringe the peace. 

But if my juſter arms prevail in fight 

As ſure they ſhall, if I divine aright, _ 

My Trojans ſhall not o'er th" Italians reign : 

Both equal, both unconquer'd ſhall remain: 

Join'd in their laws; their lands, and their abodes; 

I aſk but altars for my weary gods. 

The care of thoſe religious rites be mine ; 

The crown to king Latinus I reſign ; 

His be the ſovereign ſway; Nor will I ſhare 

His power in peace, or his command in war. 

For me, my friends another town ſhall frame, 

And bleſs the riſing towers, with fair Lavinia“ 
_ ORIES. 
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Thus he. Then, with erected eyes and hands, 
The Latian king before his altar ſtands, 
By the ſame heaven, ſaid he, and earth, and main, 
And all the powers, that all the three contain; 
By hell below, and by that upper god, 
Whoſe thunder ſigus the peace, who ſeals it with 
So let Latona's double offspring hear, [his nod; 


d And double-fronted Janus what I ſwear : 
f. I touch the ſacred altars, touch the flames, 
; And all thoſe powers atteſt, and all-their names : 
e. Whatever chance befall on either ſide, 
No term of time this union ſhall divide: 
"_ No force, no fortune, ſhall my vows unbind, 


Or ſhake the ſtedfaſt tenor of my mind : 
Not though the circling ſeas ſhould break their 
bound 


O'erflow the ſhores, or ſap the ſolid ground; * 
Not n—_ the lamps of heaven their ſpheres 
foxlake 
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* 
a Hurl'd down, and hiſſing in the nether lake: 
Ev'n as this royal ſceptre (for he bore 
A ſceptre in his hand) ſhall never more 
Shoot out in branches, or renew the birth; 
(An orphan now, cut from the mother earth 
By the keen axe, diſhonour'd of its hair, 
And cas'd in braſs, for Latian kings to bear). 
When thus in public view the peace was ty'd - 
/ With ſolemn vows, and ſworn on either fide, 
All dues perform'd which holy rites require; 
The victim beaſts are ſlain before the fire: 
The trembling entrails from their bodies torn, 
And to the fattea'd flames in chargers borne. 

Already the Rutulians deem their man 
O'ermatch'd in arms, before the fight began. 
Firſt riſing fears are whiſper'd thro* the crowd; 
Then, gathering ſound, they murmur more aloud. 
Now ſide to fide, they meaſure with their eyes 
The champion's bulk, their ſine ws, and their ſize ; 
The nearer they approach, the more is known 
Th' apparent diſadvantage of their own. 

Turnus himſelf appears in public fight 
Conſcious of fate, deſponding of the fight. 
Slowly he moves; and at his altar ſtands | 
With eyes dejected, and with trembling hands: 
And, while he mutters undiſtinguiſh'd prayers, 
A livid deadneſs in his cheeks appears. 

With anxious pleaſure when Juturna view'd 
Th' increaſing fright of the mad multitude ; | 
When their ſhort fighs and thickeniuvg ſobs ſhe 

heard, | | 
And found their ready minds for change prepar'd; | 
; Diſſembling her immortal form, ſhe took, 
Camertus* mien, his habit, and his look, 
A chief of ancient blood ; in arms well known 
Was his great fire, and he, his greater ſon, 
His ſhape afſum'd, amid the ranks ſhe ran, 
; And, humouring their firſt motions thus began: 


air, 
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bodes; Fpr ſhame, Rutulians, can you bear the fight | 
Of 1 expos'd for all, in ſingle fight? 
Can we, before the face of heaven, confeſs | 
Our courage colder, or our numbers leſs? 71 
© View all the Trojan hoſt, th' Arcadian band, 
80 And Tuſcan army; count them as they ſtand: 
e, Undaunted to the battle if we go, 
vinia's | Scarce every ſecond man will ſhare a ſoe. 


Turnus, 'tis true, in this unequal ſtrife, 


Shall loſe, with honour, his devoted lie: 
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Or change it rather for immortal fame, F 
Succeeding to the gods, from whence he came: 
But you, a ſervile, and inglorious band, ö 
For foreigu lords ſhall ſow your native land: 
Thoſe fruitful fields, your fighting fathers gain'd, 
Which have ſo long their lazy ſons ſuſtain” 

With words like theſe, ſhe carry'd her deſign; 
A riſing murmur runs along the line, > 
Then ev'n the city troops, and Latins, tir © 
With tedious war, ſeem with new ſouls inſpir'd ; 
Their champion's fate with pity they lament ; 
And of the league, ſo lately ſworn, repent. 

Nor fails the goddeſs to foment the rage 
With lying wonders, #nd a falſe preſage : 

But adds a fign, which, preſent to their eyes, 
Inſpires new courage, and a glad ſurpriſe. 

For, ſudden, in the fiery tracts above, | 
Appears in pomp th' imperial bird of Jove : ö 
A plump of fowl he ſpies, that ſwim the lakes; 
And o'er their heads his ſounding pinions ſhakes. 
Then ſtooping on the faireſt of the train, * 
In his ſtrong talons truſs'd a ſilver ſwan. 

TH' Italians wonder at th* unuſual fight; 

But while he lags, and labours in his flight, 


4 Behold the daſtard fowl return anew ; 


And with united force the foe purſue : 
Clamorous around the royal hawk they fly; 

And —_— in a cloud, o'erſhade rhe ſky. 
The cuff, they icratch, they eroſs their airy courſe; 
Nor can th' incumber'd bird ſuſtain their force: 
But vex'd, not vanquiſh'd, drops the ponderous 


rey; 

And. nchen d of his burden, ways his way. 

Th' Auſonian bands with ſhouts {alute the fight: 
Eager of action, and demand tho fight. 
Then king Tolumnius, vers'd in augurs“ arts, 
Cries out, and thus his boafted ſkill imparts: 
At length tis granted, what I long defir'd ; 
This, this is what my frequent vows requir'd. 
Ye gods, | take your omen, and obey : . 
Advance, my frienss, and charge; I lead the way. 


{ Theſe are the foreign foes, whoſe impious band, 


Like that rapacious bird, infeſt our land? 
But ſoon, like him, they ſhall be forc'd to ſea 


| By ſtrength united, and forego the prey ; 
4 


Your timely ſuccour to your country bring; 

Haſte to the reſcue, and redeem 8 . 
He ſaid : and preſſing onward, thro” crew, 

Pois'd in his lifted arm, his lance he threw, 

The winged weapon, whiſtling in the wind. 

Came driving on, nor miſfs'd the mark deſigu d. 

At once the cornel rattled in the ſkies; 

At once tumultuous ſhonts and clamours riſe. 

Nine brothers in a goodly band there ſtood, 

Born of Arcadian mix'd with Tuſcan blood: 

Gylippus' ſons: the fatal javelin flew, 

Aim'd at the midmoſt of the friendly crew. 

A paſſage through the jointed arms is found, * 

Juſt where the belt was to the body bound, 

And ſtruck the gentle youth extended on the 

ground, - | 

Then, fir'd with pious rage, the generous train 

Run madly forward to revenge the ain. 

And ſome with eager haſte their 13 throw; 

And ſome with ſword in hand aſſault the foe. 
The wiſh'd inſult the Latin troops embrace 3 


And meet their ardoux in the middle ſpacg. 
| K Kk 
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The Trojans, Tufcans, and Arcadian line, 

With equal courage obviate their deſign. 

Peace leaves the violated fields; and hate 
Both armies urges ta their mutual fate. 

With impious haſte their altars are o'erturn'd, 
The ſacrifice half broil'd, and half-unburn'd. 
Thick ſtorms of ſteel from either army fly, 

And clouds of claſhing darts obſcure the ſky : 
Brands from the fire are miſſive weapons made; 
With chargery, bowls, and and all the prieſtly 

trade. 

Latinus, frighted, haſtens from the fray, 
And bears his unregarded gods away. 

Theſe on their horſes vault, thoſe yoke the car; 


The xeſt, with ſwords on high, run headlong to | 


the war. 
Mefſapus, eager to confound the peace, 
Spurr'd his hot courſer through the fighting preſs, 
At king Auleftes; by his purple known 
A Tuſcan prince, and by his regal crown; 
And with a ſhock encountering, bore him down. 
Backward he fell; and, as his fate deſign'd, 
The ruins of an altar were behind : 
There pitching on his ſhoulders, and his head, 
Amid the ſcattering fires he lay ſupinely ſpread. 
The beamy ſpear deſcending from above, 
His cuiraſs pierc'd, and through his body drove. 
Then, with a ſcoruſul ſmile, the victor cries ; 
The gods have found a fitter ſacrifice. 
Greedy of ſpoils, th* Italians ſtrip the dead 
Of his rich armour; and uncrown his head. 
Prieſt Chorinæus arm'd his better hand, 
From his own altar, with a blazing brand: 
And, as Ebuſus with a thundering pace, 
Advanc'd to battle, daſh'd it on his face: 
His briſtly beard ſhines out with ſudden fires, 
The crackling crop a noiſome ſcent expires. 
Following the blow, he ſeiz'd his curling crown 
With his left hand ; his other caſt him down. 
The proſtrate body with his knees he prefs'd, 
And plung'd his holy poinard in his breaſt. 
While Podalirius, with his ſword, purſued 
The ſhepherd Alſus through the flying crowd, 
Swiftly he turns, and aims a deadly blow, 
Full on the front of his unwary foe. | 
The broad axe enters with a craſhing ſound, 
And eleaves the chin with one continued? | 
| wound : arms around. | 
Warm blood, and mingled brains, beſmear his) 
An iron ſleep his ſtupid eyes oppreis'd, - | 
And ſeal'd their heavy lids in endleſs reft. 
But good Æneas ruſh'd amid the bands, | 
Bare was his head, and naked were his hands, 
In ſign of truce : then thus he cries alou | 
What ſudden rage, what new deſire of blood | 
Inflames your alter'd minds? O Trojans, ceaſe | 
From impious arms, nor violate the peace. i 
By human ſanctions, and by laws divine, 
The terms are all agreed, the war is mine. 
Diſmiſs your fears, and let the fight enſue ; 
This hand alone ſhall right the gods and you: | 
Our injur'd altars, and their broken vow, 
To this avenging ſword the faithleſs Turnus owe. 
Thus while he ſpoke, unmindful of defence, 
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No human hand, or hoſtile god wasfau; 

To boaſt the triumph of ſo — waifourd, 
When Turnus ſaw the Trojan quit the plain, 

| His chiefs diſmay d, his troops a fainting train ; 


- Th* unhop'd event his heightea'd foul inſui 


At once his arms and couriers he requires, 
| Than, with a leap, his lofty chariot gains, 
And with a ready hand afſumes the reins, 
He diy petuous, and where-e'er he 
N Be ifs es behind a lane of aughter'd foes. 
eſe h | 
I 


72 © is lance reaches, over thoſe he rolls 

s rapid car, and cruſhes out their ſouls: 

In vain the vanquiſh'd fly; the victor ſends 

The dead mens” weapons at their living friends; 
Thus on the banks of Hebrus' freezing flood 

The god of battles, in his angry mood, 

Claſhing his ſword againft his brazen ſhield, 

Let looſe the reins, and ſcours along the field: 

| Before the wind his fiery courſers S 
Groans the ſad earth, reſounds the rattli &. 
Wrath, terror, treaſon, tumult, and deſpair 

Dire faces, and deform'd, ſurround the car: 

Friends of the god, and followers of the war, 

With fury not unlike, nor Jeſs diſdain, 
Exulting Turnus flies along the plain: 

His ſmoking horſes, at their utmoſt ſpeed, 

He laſhes on; and urges o'er the dead. 


buund, 

The gore, and gathering duſt, are daſh'd ar 
Thamyris and Pholus, maſters of the war, * 
He kill'd at hand, but Sthelenus afar : 

From far the ſous of Imbracus he flew, 

Glaucus, and Lades, of the Lycian crew: 

Both taught to fight on foot, in battle join d; 

Or mount the courſer that out- ſtrips the wind. 

_- Meantime Eumedes, vaunting in the field, 
New fir'd the Trojans, and their foes repell'd 
This fon ef Dolon bore his grandfire's name; 
But emulated more his father's fame, 

His guileful father, ſent 2 nightly ſpy, 

The Grecian camp and order to deſcry : 

Hard enterpriſe, and well he might require 

Achilles' car, and horſes for his hire; 

But, met upon the ſcout, th* Etalian prince 

In death beſtow'd a juſter recampence, 

Figrce Turnus view'd the Trojan from afar 
And launch'd his javelin from his lofty car: 
Then lightly leaping down, purſued the blow, 
| And, prefling with his foot, his proſtrare foe, 
| Wrench'd. from his feeble hold the ſhining ſword, 
And plung'd it in the boſom of its lord. 

. Poſſeſs, ſaid he, the fruit of all thy pains, | 
And meaſure, at thy length, our Latian plains. 

Thus are my foes rewarded by my hand. 

Thus may they build their town, and thus enjoy 

the land. 

Then Daris, Butis, Sybafis, he flew, 

Whom o' er his neck the floundering courſer thres, 

As when loud Boreas, with his bluſtering train, 
Stoops from above, incumbent on the main; 


* 


Where. eber he flies, he drives the rack before, 


And rolls the billows on th Ægean ſhore: 


So where refiſtleſs Turnus takes his courſe, 


The ſcatter'd ſquadrons bend before his force 1 
His creſt of horſes hair is blown behind, 


A winged arrow ſtruck the pious prince, ' 
But whether from ſome human hand it came, 
Or hoſtile god, is left unknown by fame: 


By adverle air, and ruſtles in the wind. 
: 3 


Their fetlocks run with blood; and when they 


they 
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And as the chariot roll'd along the plain, [rein. 
Light from the ground he leapt, and ſeiz'd the 
Thus hung in air, he ſtill retain'd his hold; 
The courſers frighted, and their courſe controll'd. 
The lance of Turnus reach 'd him as he hung, 
And pierc'd his plated arms; but paſs'd along, 
and only raz'd the ſkin : he turn'd, and held 
Againſt his threatening foe his ample ſhield; 
Then call'd for aid: but, while he cry'd in vain, 
The charist bore him backward on the plain. 
He lies revers'd ; the victor-King deſeends, 
And ftrikes ſo juſtly where his helmet ends, 
He lops the head. The Latian fields are drunk, 
With ſtreams that ifſue from the bleeding trunk. 
While he triumphs, and while the Trojans yield. 
The wounded prince is forc'd to have the field: 
wong Mneſtheus and Achates often try'd, 
And young Aſcanius weeping by his ſide, 
conduct him to his tent: ſcarce can he rear 
His limbs from earth, ſupported on his ſpear, 
Reſoly'd in mind, regardleſs of the ſmart, 
le tugs with both his hends, and breaks the dart. 
The fteel remains. No readier way he found 
Todraw the weapon, than t' inlarge the weund. 
r of fight, impatient of delay, 
He begs ; and his unwilling friends obey, 
lipis was at hand to prove his art, 
Whoſe blooming youth fo fir'd Apollo's heart, 
That for his love he proffer'd to beftow 
His tuneful harp, and his unerring bow : 
The pious youth, more ſtudious how to {ave 
Mis aged fire, now finking to the grave, 
Preferr'd the power of plants, and filent praiſe 
Of healing arts, before Phebeian bays. 
Prop'd on his lance the penſive hero ſtood, 
And heard, and faw unmov'd, the mourning 


crowd. 


This haughty Phegeus, ſaw with high - frei: 


wu... 


The fam'd phyſician tucks his robes around 
With ready hands, and haſtens to the wound, 
With gentle touches he performs his part, 

This way and that, foliciting the dart, 

And exerciſes all his heavenly art. 

All ſoftening fimples, Known of ſovereign uſe, 
He preffes out, and pours their noble juice; 
Theſe firſt infus'd, to4enify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 
Then to the patron of his art he pray d; 

The patron c his art refus'd his aid. 

Meantime the war approaches to the tents : 
Ti alarm grows hotter, and the noiſe angments : 
The driving daft proclaims the danger acar, 

And firſt their friends, and then their foes ap- 


pear, | 
Their friends retreat, their foes purſue the rear. 
The camp is fill'd with terror and affright ; 
The hiffing ſhafts within the trench alight ; 
And 8 noiſe aſcends the ſky ; 
t 


ia. 


The ſhouts of thoſe who kill, and groans of thoſe 
who die. | 
But now the ſs mother, mov'd with grief, 


pierc'd with pity, haſtens her relief. 
A branch of healing dittany ſhe brought, 
Which in the Cretan fields with care ſhe ſought : 
Rough is the ſtem, which woolly leaves ſurround ; 
Ik leaves with flowers, the flowers with purple 


orown d; 


Sy 

Well known to wounded yvats ; à fure relief 

To draw the pointed fteel, and eaſe the grief. 

This Venus brings, in clouds involv'd; and brews 

Th' extracted liquor with ambroſial dews, 

And odorous panacee : unſeen ſhe ſtands, 

Tempering the mixture with her heavenly hands: 

And pours it in a bowl, already crown'd 

With juice of med'c'al herbs prepar'd to bathe 
the wound. | 

The leech unknowing of ſuperior art, 

Which aids the cure, with this foments the part, 


| And in a moment ceas'd the raging ſmart. 
Stanch'd is the blood, and in the bottom ſtands : 


The ſteel, but ſcarcely touch'd with tender hands, 
Moves up, and follows of its own accord; 

And health and vigour are at once reſtor d. 

Tapis firft perceiv'd the cloſing wound; 

And firſt the footſteps of a god he found. 

Arms, arms, he cries, the ſword and ſheild prepare, 
And ſend the willing chief, renew'd to war. 

This is no morta! work, no cure of mine, 

Nor arts effect, but done by hands divine: 

Some god our general to the battle ſends; 
Some god preſerves his life for greater ends. 

The hero arms in haſte : his hands unfold 

His thighs with cuiſhes of refulgent gold: 
Inflam'd to fight, and ruſhing to the field, 


That hand ſuſtaining the celeſtial ſhield, 


This gripes the lance; and with ſuch vigour ſhakes, 
That to the reſt the beamy weapon quakes. 
Then, with a cloſe embrace, he itrain'd his fon ; 
And, kiſſing through his helmet, thus begun: 

My fon, from my example learn the war, 

In camps to ſuffer, and in fields to dare : | 
But happier chance than mine attend thy care! 
This day my hand thy tender age ſhall field, 
And crown with bonours of the conquer'd field : 
Thou, when thy riper years ſhall ſend thee forth, 
To toils of war, be mindful of my worth, 
Allert thy birthright; and in arms be known, 
For Hector's nephew, and Aneas* ſon. 

He faid ; and, ftriding, iſſued on the plain; 
Anteus, and Mneſtheus, and a numerous train, 
Attend his ſteps : the reſt their weapons take, 
And, crowding to the field, the camp forſake. 

A clbud of blinding duſt is rais'd around; 
Labours beneath their feet che trembling 

Now Turnus, poſted on a hill, from far 
Beheld the progreſs of the moving war : 

With him the Latins view'd the cover'd plains; 
And the chill blood ran backward in their vans. 
Juturnia ſaw th' advancing troops appear; 
And heard the hoſtile found, and fled for fear. 
Aneas leads; and draws a (weeping train, 
Clos'd in their ranks, and pouring on the plais. 
As when a whirlwind, ruſhing to the ſhore, 
From the mid ocean drives the waves before: 
The painful hind, with heavy heart, foreſees 
The flatted fields, and flaughter of the trees; 
With ſuch impetuous rage the prince appeass, 
Before his doubled front; nor lefs deſtruction bears. 
Ard now both armies ſhock, in open field; 
Oſyris is by ſtrong Thymbræus kill'd. 
Archetius, Utens, Epulon, are ſlain 
(All fam'd in arms, and of the Latian train} 
By Gyas, Mneſtheus, and Achates' hand: 
The fatal augur fails, by whoſe command 
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The truce was broken, and whoſe lance, embrued 
With Trojan blood, th* unhappy fight renew) d. 
Loud ſhouts and clamours rend the liquid ſky 
And o'er the field the frighted Latins fly. 

The prince diſdains the daſtards tu purſue, | 
Nor moves to meet in arms the fighting few : 
Turnus alone, amid the duſky plain, 

He ſeeks, and to the combat calls in vain. 
Juturna heard, and, ſeiz'd with mortal fear, 
Forc'd from the beam her brother's charioteer 

Aſſumes his ſhape, his armour, and his mien; 
And like Metiſcus in his ſeat is ſeen. 

As the black ſwallow near the palace plies; 
O'er empty courts, and under arches flies : 

Now hawks aloft, now ſkims along the flood, 
To furniſh her loquacious neſt with food: 

So drives the rapid goddeſs o'er the plains; 
The ſmoking horſes run with looſen'd reins. 

She ſteers a various courſe among the foes; 
Nowhere, now there, her conquering brother ſhows: 
Now with a ſtraight, now with a wheeling flight, 
She turns, and bends, but ſhuns the ſingle fight. 
ZEneas, fir'd with fury, breaks the crowd, 

And ſeeks his foe, and calls by name aloud : 
He runs within a narrower ring, and tries 
To ſtop the chariot ; but the chariot flies. 
If he but gain a glimpſe, Juturna fears, 
And far away the Daunian hero bears. 


What ſhould he do? Nor arts nor arms avail; 


And various cares in vain his mind affail; 
Ihe great Meſſapus thundering through the field, 
_ In his left hand two pointed javelins held : 
Encountering on the prince, one dart he drew, 
And with unerring aim and utmoſt vigour threw. 
Eneas ſaw it come, and ſtooping low _ 
Beneath his buckler, ſnunn'd the threatening blow. 
The weapon hiſs'd above his head, and tore 
The waving plume, which on his helm he wore. 
Forc'd by this hoſtile act, and fir'd with ſpite, 
That flying Turnus ſtill dechn'd the fight; 
The prince, whoſe piety had long repell'd 
His inborn arduur, now invades the feld: 
Invokes the powers of violated peace, 
Their rites and injur'd altars to redreſs : 
Then, to his rage abardoning the rein, 
With blood and flaugater'd bodies fills the plain. 
What god can' tell. What numbers can diſplay, 
The various labours cf that fatal day ? 
What chiefs and champions fell on either ſide, 
In combat flain, or by what deaths they dy'd ? 
Whom Turnus, whom the Trojan hero kill'd : 
Who ſhar'd the fame and fortune of the field? 
| Jovz, could'ſt thou view, and not avert thy fight, 
Two jarring nations j0ir'd in cruel fight, | 
Whom leagues oſ laſtinglove ſo ſhortly i 
Zneas firſt Rutulian Sucro found, 
Whoſe valour made the Trojans quit their ground. 
Petwixt his ribs the javelin drove fo juſt, 
It reoch'd his heart, nor needs a ſecond thruſt. 
Now Turnu, at tuo blows, two:brethern flew : 
Firſt ſrom his liorſe fierce Amicus he threw ; 
Then lenping on the ground, on foot aſſail'd 
Diores, and ic equal fight prevail'd. 
Their lifel-;3 trunks he leaves upon the place; 
Their heads. diſtilling gore, his chariot grace. 
Three et id on earth the Trojan hero threw : 
Whom i reſpite at one charge he ſlew: 


allunite! 
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Cethegus, Tanais, Tagus, fell opprefs'd 
And ſad Onythes, added to the reſt ; 
Of Theban blood, whom Peridia bore, 
Turnus two brothers from the Lycian ſhore, 
And from Apollo's fane to battle ſent, 
O'erthrew, nor Phœbus could their fate prevent, 
Peaceful Menztes after theſe he kill'd, 
Who long had ſhunn'd the dangers of the field: 
On Lerna's lake a ſilent life he led, 
And with his nets and angle earn'd his bread. 
Nor pompous cares, nor palaces he knew, 
But wiſely from th' infectious world withdrew, 
Poor was his houſe; his father's painful hand 
Diſcharg'd his rent, and plough'd another's land; 
As flames among the lofty woods are thrown, 
On different ſides, and both by winds are blown, 
The laurels crackle in the ſputtering fire ; 
The frighted ſylvans from their ſhades retire : 
Or as two neighbouring torrents fall from high, 
Rapid they run; the foamy waters fry : 
They roll to ſea, with unreſiſted force, 
And down the rocks precipitate their courſe : - 
Not with leſs rage the rival heroes take 
Their different ways; nor leſs deſtruction make, 
With ſpears afar, with ſwords at hand they ſtrike, 
And zeal of laughter fires their ſouls alike, 
Like them, their dauntleſs men maintain the field, 
And hearts are pierc'd unknowing bow to yield: 
They blow for blow return, and wound for wound; 
And heaps of bodies raiſe the level ground. 
Murranus, boaſting of his blood, that ſprings 
From a long royal race of Latin kings, 
Is by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 
Cruth'd with the weight of an unwielding ſtone : 
Betwixt the wheels he feel; the wheels that bore 
His living load, his dying body tore. 
His ſtarting ſteeds, to ſhun the glittering ſword, 
Paw down his trampled limbs, forgetful of their 
lord. 
Fierce Hillus threaten'd high ; and face to face 
Affronted Turnus in the middle ſpace : 
The prince encounter'd him in full career, 
| And at his temples aim'd the deadly ſpear: 
So fatally the flying weapon ſped, 
That through his brazen helm it pierc'd his head. 
Nor, Cifleus, could'ſt thou ſcape from Turnus 
hand, | | 
In vain the ſtrongeſt of th* Arcadian band: 


Nor to Cupentus could his gods afford 


Availing aid ageinſt th' Ænean (word : 

Which to bis naked heart purſued the courſe: 

Nor could his plated ſhield ſuſtain the force. 
Jolus fell, whom not the Grecian powers, 

Nor great {1bverter of the Trojan towers, 

Were doom'd to kill, while heaven prolong'd bus 
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But who Jon. vn the bounds prefix'd by fate? 

In high Lyrrfefſus, and, in Troy, he held 

Two palaces, and was from each expell'd: 

Of all the mighty man, the laſt remains 

A little ſpot of foreign earth contains. : 
And now both hoſts their broken troops unite, 

In equal ranks, and mix in mortal fight. 

Sereſthus and undaunted Mneſtheus join 

The Trojan, Tuſcan, and Arcadian line: 

Sea-born Mefſapus, with Atinas, heads 


The Latian ſquadrons, and to battle leads. 
. , 
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They ſtrike, they puſh, they throng the ſcanty 


* ſpace; | 
Reſoly'd on death, impatient of diſgrace ; 
And where one falls, another fills his place. 
The Cyprian goddeſs now inſpires her ſon 
To leave th' unfiniſh'd fight, and ſtorm the town, 
For, while he rolls his eyes around the plain, 
Ja queſt of Turnus, whom he ſeeks in vain, 
He views th* unguarded city from afar, 
in careleſs quiet, and ſecure of war: 
Occaſion offers, and excites his mind, 
o-dare beyond the taik he firſt deſign'd. . 
ſolv'd, he calls his chiefs ; they leave the fight; 
' Attended thus, he takes a neighbouring height: 
The crowding troops about their general ſtand, 
All under arms, and wait his high command. 
Then thus the lofty prince : Hear and obey, 
Ye Trojan bands, without the leaſt delay. 
Jore is with us, and what I have decreed 
Kequires our utmoſt vigour, and our ſpeed. 
Your inſtant arms againſt the town prepare; 
The ſource of miſchief, and the ſeat of war, 
This day the Latian towers, that mate the ſky, 
level with the plain in aſhes lie: 
The people {hall be flaves, unleſs in time 
They kneel for pardon, and repent their crime. 
Twice have our foes been vanquith'd on the plain; 
Then (hall I wait till Turnus will be ſlain? 
Your force againſt the pcrjur'd city bend: 
There it began, and there the war ſhall end. 
The peace profan'd our rightful arms requires, 
Cleanſe the pelluted place with purging fires. 
He finiſh'd ; and, one ſoul inſpiring all, 
Form'd in a wedge, the foot approach the wall. 
yore the town, an unprovided train | 
f gaping, gazing citizens are ſlain, 
Some firebrands, others ſcaling ladders bear ; 
And thoſe they toſs aloft, and theſe they rear : 
The flames now launch'd, the feather'd arrows fly, 
The clouds of miſſi ve arms obſcure the ſky. 
Advancing to the front, the hero ſtands, 
And, ſtretching out to heaven his pious hands, 
Atteſts the = aſſerts his innocence, 
Upbraids with breach of faith th* Auſonian prince: 
Declares the royal honour doubly ſtain'd, 
And twice the rites of holy peace profan'd. 
Diflenting clamours in the town arile ; 
Tach will be heard, and all at once adviſe. 
One part for peace, and one for war contends : 
dome would exclude their foes, and ſome admit 
their friends. 
The helpleſs king is hurry'd in the throng ; 
And whate'er tide prevails, is borne along. 
Thus, when the ſwain, within a hollow rock, 
Inrades the bees with ſuffocating ſmoke, 
They run around, or labour on their wings, 
Diſus'd to flight; and ſhoot their ſleepy itings; 
To ſhun the bitter fumes, in vain they try; [ſky. 
Black vapours, iſſuing from the vent, involve the 
But fate, and envious fortune, now prepare 
To plunge the Latins in the laſt deſpair. _ 
The queen, who ſaw the foes invade the town, 
And brands on tops of burning houſes thrown ; 
Cat round her eyes, diſtracted with her fear; 
No troops of Turnus in the field appear. 
Once mote the ſtares abroad, but itill in vain 


Aud then concludes the royal yuuth is ain, 
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Mad with her anguiſh, impotent ta bear 
The mighty griet, ſhe loaths the vital air. ' 
She calls herlelf the cauſe of all this Ill, 
And owns the dire effects of her ungovern'd will: 
She raves againſt the gods, ſhe beats her breaſt, 
She tears with both her hands her purple veſt ; 
Then round a beam a running nooſe ſhe ty'd, 
And, faiten'd by the neck, obſcenely 45d. 
Soon as the fatal news by fame was blown, 
And to her dames and to her daughter known; 
| The ſad Lavinia rends her yellow hair, 
And roſy cheeks; the reſt her ſorrow ſhare: 
With ſhrieks the palace rings, and madneſs of 
deſpair. c 
| The ſpreading rumour fills the public place; 
| Confuſion, fear, diſtraction, and diſgrace, 
| And filent ſhame, are ſeen in every face. 
Latinus tears his garments as he goes, 
Both for his public and his private woes: 
With filth his venerable beard beſmears, 
And ſordid duſt deforms his filver baits, 
And much he blames the ſoftneſs of his mind, 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind, [ſign'd: 
And ſoon reduc'd to change, what he ſo well de- 
To break the ſolemn leaguę fo long deſir'd, [quir'd, 
Nor finiſh what his fates, and thoſe of Troy re- 
Now Turnus rolls algof o'er empty plains, 
And here and there ſame ſtraggling foes he gleans, 
His flying courſers pleaſe him leſs and leſs, 
Aſham'd of eaſy fight, and cheap ſucceſs. 
Thus half contented, anxious in his mind, 
The diſtant cries come driving in the wind ; 
Shouts from the walls, but ſhouts in murmurs 
| A jarring mixture, and a boding ſound. [drown'd;, 
Alas, ſaid he, what mean theſe diſmal cries ? 
What doleful clamours from the town ariſe ? 
Confus'd he ſtops, and backward pulls the reins: 
She, who the drivers office now ſuſtains, 
Replies : Neglect, my lord, theſe new alarms; 
Here fight,; and urge the fortune of your arms: 
There want not others to defend the wall: 
If by your rival's hand th' Italians fall. 
So ſhall your fatal ſword his friends oppreſs, 
In honour equal, equal in ſucceſs. 
, To this, the prince: O ſiſter, (for I knew 
The peace infring'd, proceeded firſt from you,) 
I knew you when you mingled firſt in fight, 
And no in vain you would deceive. my ſights 
Why, goddeſs, this unprofitable care? 
Who tent you down from heaven, involv'd in air ? 
Your thare of mortal ſorrows to ſuſtain, : 
And fee your brother bleeding on the plain? 
For what to power can Turnus have recou:ſeg 
Oc how reſiſt his fate's prevailing force 
. Theſe eyes beheld Murranus bite the ground. 
Mighty the man, and mighty was the wound. 
I heard my deareſt friend with dying breath, 
My name invoking to revenge his death: 
Brave Utens fell with honour on the place ; 
To ſhun the ſhameful fight of my diſgrace. 
On earth ſupine, a manly corpſe he lies; 
His veſt and armour are the victor's prize. 
Then ſhall I fee Laureatum in a flame, 
Which only wanted to complete my ſhame ?- 
How will the Latins hoot their champion's flight; 


ſight! 
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Is death ſg hard to bear? ye gods below, 
(Since thoſe above ſo ſmall compaſſion ſhow,) 
Receive a ſoul unſully d yet with ſhame, - 
Which not belies my great forefathers” name. 
He ſaid ? and while he ſpoke, with flying ſpeed, 
Came ages, urging on his foamy ſteed; ES 
ix d on his wounded face a ſhaft he bore, 
And ſeeking Turnus ſent his voice before: 
Turnus, on you, on you alone depends 
Our laſt relief; compaſſionate your friends. 
Like lightning, fierce Zneas, rolling on, 


ith arms inveſt, with flames invades the town: | 


The brands are toſs'd on high: the winds conſpire 
To flrive along the deluge of the fire: 
All eyes are fix'd on you; your foes rejoice ; 
Ev'n the king ſtaggers, and ſuſpends his choice. 
Doubts to deliver, or defend the town ; 
Whom to reject, or whom to call his ſon. [plac'd, 
The queen, on whom your utmoſt hopes were - 
Herſelf ſuborning death, has breath'd her laſt. 
Tis true, Meſſapus, fearleſs of his fate, 
With fierce Atinas' aid, defends the gate: 
5 every fide ſurrounded by the foe; 
e more they kill, the greater numbers grow; 
An iron harveſt mounts, and till remains to 
4 : mow. . p ' . . , 
You, far aloof from your unſhaken bands, 
Your rolling chariot drive o'er empty ſands. 
Stupid he ſate, his eyes on earth declin'd, 
And various cares revolving in his mind: 
Rage, boiling from the bottom of his breaſt, 
And ſorrow, mix'd with ſhame, his ſoul'oppreſs'd ; 
And conſcious worth lay labouring in his thought: 
And love, by jealouſy to madneſs wrought. | 
By flow degrees his reaſon drove away 
The miſts of paſſion, and reſum'd her ſway. 
Then, rifing on liis car, he turn'd his look; 
And ſiw the town involy'd in fire and ſmoke. 
A wooden tower with flames already blaz'd, 
Which his own hands on beams and rafters rais'd : 
And bridges laid above to join the ſpace : | 
And wheels below to roll from place to place, 
Siſter, the fates have vanquiſli'd: let us go 
The way which heaven and my hard fortune ſhow. 
The fight is fix'd : nor ſhall the branded name 
= a baſe coward blot your brother's fame. 
ath is my choice : but ſuffer me to try 
My force, and vent my rage before I die. 
He faid, and, leaping down, without delay, 
Through crowds of icatter'd foes he freed his way. 
Striding, he paſs'd, impetuous as the wind, 
And leſt the grieving goddeſs far behind. 
As when a fragment from a mountain torn 
By raging tempeſts, or by torrents borne, ' 
Or ſapp'd by time, or looſen'd from the roots, 
Prone through the' void the rocky ruin ſhoots, 
Rolling from crag to crag, from ſteep to ſteep; 
Down fink at once the ſhepherds and their ſheep ; - 
Involv'd alike, they ruth to nether ground,” 
Stunn'd with the ſhock, they fall, and ſtunn'd 
* ' © from earth rebound? s 2 
So, Turnus, haſting headlong to the town, 
Shovldering and ſhoving, bore the ſquadronsdown. 
Still prefling onward, to the walls he drew, 
Where ſhafts, and ſpears and darts, promiſcuous 
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Firſt ſtretching out his arm in fign of pence; 

He cries 4 on make the bo. ok ceaſe ; 

Rutulians, hold, and Latin troops retire ; 

The fight is mine, and me the gods require. 

Tis juſt that I ſhould vindicate alone 

The broken truce, or for the breach atone. 

This day ſhall free from war th* Aufonian ſtate 

Or finiſh my misfortunes in my fate. TR 
Both armies from their bloody work de ſiſt: 

And, bearing backward, form a ſpeciovs liſt, 

The Trojan hero, who receiv'd from fa:ne 

The welcome ſound, and heard the championg 

name, ” 

Soon leaves the taken works and mounted wall, 

Greedy of war, where greater glory calls. | 

He ſprings to fight, exulting in his force; 

His jointed armour rattles in the courſe, 

Like Eryx, or like Athos, great he ſhows, 

Or father Appenine, when white with ſnows, 


[ His head divine, obſcure in clouds he hides, 


And fhakes the ſounding foreſt on his ſides. 

The nations, over-aw'd, ſurceaſe the tight, 
Immoveable their bodies, fix'd their light : 
Ev*n death ftands till ; nor from above they throw 
Their darts, nor drive their battering rams below. 
In filent order either army ſtands ; 
And drop their ſwords, unknowing, from their 
hands. 

Th' Auſonian king beholds, with wondering fight, 
Two mighty champions match'd in fingle ogin, 
Born under climes remote, and bruught by fate, 
With ſwords to try their titles to the ſtate. 

Now, in clos'd field, each other from afar 
They view ; and, ruſhing on, begin the war. 
They launch their ſpears, then hand to hand they 

meet; | 
The trembling ſoil reſounds beneath their feet: 
Their bucklers claſh; thick blows deſcend from 
ar oak | 

And Aukes of fire from their hard helmets fly, 
Courage conſpires with chance; and both engage 
With equal fortune yet, and mutual rage. ' 

As when two bulls for their fair female ſight 
In Sila's ſhades, or on Taburnus' height; 


With horns adverſe they meet: the keeper flies; 


Mute fands the herd, the heifers roll their eyes, 
And wait th” event; which victor they ſhall bear, 
And who ſhall be the lord, to rule the luſty year: ' 
With rage of love the jealous rivals burn, 
And puth for puſh, and wound for wound return: 


Loud cries and roaring ſounds rebellow through 
the wood : | | : 

Such was the combat in the liſted ground; 

So claſh their ſwords, and ſo their ſhie!ds reſound. 
Jove ſets the beam; in either ſcale he lays 

The champion's fate, and each exactly weighs. 

On this fide life, and lucky chance aſcends; ' 

Loaded with death, that other ſcale deſcends. 


Full on the helm of his unguarded foe : 

Shrill ſhouts and clamours ring on either fide: 
As hopes and fears their panting hearts divide. 
But all in pieces flies the traitor ſword, 

And, in the middle ſtrokẽ, deſerts his lord. a 
Now 'tis but death, or flight : diſarm'd he flies, 


nere ſhaſs 
And ſanguine are ams the flippery ground em- 


Their dewlaps gor'd, their ſides are lav'd in blood: 


Rais'd on the ſtretch, young Turnus aims a blow, 


When in his hand an urknown hilt he ſpies * a 


- 
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fine ſays chat Turnus, when his ſteeds he 
join'd, ; 
ing to war, diſorder'd in his mind, 
$2arch'd the firſt weapon which his haſte could 
d 


find. 
Twas not the fated ſword his fatherbe ; 
zut that his charioteer Metifcus wore. 
This, while the Trojans fled, the toughneſs held; 
fut vain againſt the great Vulcanian ſhield. 
The mortal-temper'd ſteel deceiv'd his hand: 
The ſhiver'd fragments ſhone amid the ſand. 
Surpris'd with fear, he fled along the field; 
And now forthright, and now in orbits, wheel'd. 
For here the Trojan troops the lift ſurround ; 
Ard there the paſs is clos d with pools and marſhy 
ground. 
Tueas haſtens, though wigh heavier pace, 
lis wound, ſo newly knit, Yetards the chaſe : 
And oft his *rembling knees their aid refuſe, 
Yet preſſing foot by foot his foe purſues. 
Thus, when a fearful ſtag is clos'd around 
With crimſon toils, or in a river found; ſpears ; 
High on the bank the deep-mouth'd hound ap- 
$1] opening, following ſtill, where'er he ſteers: 
The perſecuted creature, to and fro, 
Turns here and there to 'ſcape bis Umbrian foe : 
Strep is th' aſcent, and if he gains the land, 
The purple death is pitch'd along the ſtrand : 
His eager foe, determin'd to the chaſe, 
$tretch'd at his length gains ground at every pace: 
Now to his beamy —. he makes his way, 
and now he holds, or thinks he holds, his prey: 
Juſt at the pinch the ſtag ſprings out with fear, 
He bites the wind, and fills his ſounding jaws 
with air. cries ; 
The rocks, the Iakes, the meadows, ring with 
The mortal tumult mounts, and thunders in the 
ſkies. [blames 
Thus flies the Daunian prince: and, flying, 
His tardy troops: and, calling by their names, 
Demands his truſty ſword. The Trojan threats 
The realm with ruin, and their ancient ſeats 
Io lay in aſhes, if they dare ſupply, 
With arms or aid, his vanquiſh'd enemy : 
Thus menacing, he til! purſues the courſe 
With vigour, though diminiſh'd of his force. 
Ten times already, round the liſted place 
bre chief had fled, and t' other given the chaſe : 
G trivial prize is play'd ; for on the life 
Ur death of Turnus, now depends the ſtrife. 
Within the ſpace an olive-tree had ſtood, 
A ſacred ſhade, a venerable wood, | 
for vows to Faunus paid, the Latins guardian 
flere hung the veſts, and tablets were engrav'd, 
0f foking mariners from ſhipwreck ſav'd. 
Vith heedleſs hands the Trojans fell'd the tree, 
To make the ground enclos'd for combat free. 
Deep in the root, whether by fate or chancg, 
br erring haſte, the Trojan drove his lance : 
Then 3 and tugg'd with force immenſe, to 
ree 
Ti eneumber'd ſpear from the tenacious tree: 
Hat whom bis fainting limbs purſued in vain, 
is flying weapon might from tar attain, 
Confus'd with fear, bereft with human aid, 
den Turnus to the gods, and grſt to Faunus 
pray d: g g * 


O Faunus pity, and thou mother earth, 
Where I thy foſter ſon receiv'd my birth, 
Hold faſt the ſteel; if my — hand 


Your plant has honour'd, which your foes only 
Propitious hear my pious prayer ! He ſaid, 


Nor with ſucceſsleſs vews invok'd the aid. 


Th' 1 hero wrench'd, and pull'd, and 
. ftraw'd, 
But ſtill the ſtubborn earth the ſteel detain'd. 
Juturna took her time: and, while in vain 
He ftrove, aſſum'd Meticus' form again: 
And, in that imitated ſhape, reſtor'd 
To the deſpairing prince, his Daunian ſword. _ 
The queen of love, who, with diſdain and grief, 
Saw the bold nymph afford this prompt relief; 
T' aſſert her offspring with a greater deed, 
From the touch root the lingering weapon freed. 
Once more ere, the rival chiefs advance; 
One truſts the ſword, and one the pointed lance: 
And both reſolv'd alike to try their fata! tae: © 
Meantime imperial Jove to Juno ſpoke, 
Who from a ſhining cloud beheld the ſhock : 
What new arreſt, O queen of heaven, is ſent ., 
To ftop the fates now labouring in th' event, 
What further hopes are left thee to purſue ? 
Divine neas (and thou know'ſt it too) 
Free-doom'd to theſe celeſtial ſeats is due. 
What more attempts for Turnus can be made, 
That thus thou lingereſt in this lonely ſhade ! 
Is it becoming of the due reſpect, 
And awful honour of a god elect, 
A wound unworthy of our ſtate to feel ; 
Patient of human hands, and earthly ſteel ? 
Or ſeems it juſt, the ſiſter ſhould reſtore | 
A ſecond ſword, when one was loſt before, 
And arm a conquer'd wretch againſt his con- 
queror ? | 
For what without thy k ge and avow, 
Nay, more, thy diate, durſt Juturna do? 
At laſt, in deference to my love, forbear 
To lodge within thy ſoul this anxious care 2 
Reclin'd upon my breaſt, thy grief unload ; 
Who ſhould relieve the goddeſs but the god? 
Now, all things to their utmoſt iſſue tend; 
Puſh'd by the fates to their appointed end: 
While leave was giv'n thee, and a lawful hour 
For vengeance, wrath, and unreſiſted power: 
Toſs'd on the ſeas thou could'ſt thy foes diſtreſs, 
And driven aſhore, with hoſtile arms oppreſs: 
Deform the royal houſe ; and from the fide 
Of the juſt bridegroom, tear the plighted bride : 
Now _— at my command. The thunderer 
ſaid : 
And with dejected eyes this anſwer Juno made. 
Becauſe your dread decree too well I knew; 
From Turnus and from earth unwilling I with- 
drew. : 
Elſe ſhould you not behold me here alone, 
Involv'd in empty clouds my friends bemoan z 
But girt with vengeful flames, in open ſight, 
Engag'd againſt my foes in mortal fight. 
'Tis true, Juturna mingled in the ſtrife 
By my command, to fave her bruther's life ; 
At leaſt tò try: but by the Stygian lake, 
(The mot religious oath the gods can take 
With this reſtriction, not to bend the bow, 
Or tots the ſpear, or trembling gart to throws 
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And'now roſign'd to your ſuperior might, 
Aud tir'd with fruitleſs toils, I loath the fight. 
This let me beg (and this no fates withſtand) - 

oth for myſelf, and for your father's land; 

at when the nuptial bed ſhall bind the peace, 

(Which I, fince you ordain, conſent to bl:(s) 

he laws of either nations be theſame; 

ut let the Latins ſtill retain their name: 
Speak the ſame language which they ſpoke before; 
Wear the ſame habits which their grandſires wore: 
Cal! them not Trojans: periſh the renown 
And name of Troy with that deteſted town, 
Latium be Latium till; let Alba reign, 
And Rome's immortal majeſty remain. 

Then thus the founder of mankind replies 
(VUnruffled was his front, ſerene his nog, Þ 
Can Saturn's iſſue, and heaven's other heir, 
Such endleſs anger in her boſom bear ? 
Be miſtreſs, and your full defires obtain: 
But quench the choler you foment in vain. 
From ancient blood th* Auſonian people ſprung, 
Shall keep their name, their habit, and their 


tongue. 
The Trojans to their cuſtoms ſhall be ty'd, 
I will, myſelf, their common rites provide; 
e natives ſhall command, the foreigners ſub- 
| * fide. 
All ſhall be Latium; Troy without a name: 
And her loſt ſons forget from whence they came. 
From blood ſo mix'd, a pious race ſhall flow; 
Equal to gods, excelling all below. 
No nation more reſpect to you ſhall pay, 
Or greater offerings on your altars lay. 
uno conſents, well pleas'd that her deſires 
ad found ſucceſs, and from the clouds retires, 
The peace thus made, the thunderer next pre- 
pares 
To force the watery goddeſs from the wars. 
Deep in the diſmal regions, void of light, 
Three daughters at a birth were born to night : 
Theſe their brown mother, brooding on her 
Indulg'd with windy wings to flit in air; [care, 
With ſerpents girt alike, and crown'sd with hiſ- 
ſing hair. _ . : 
In heaven the Diræ call'd, and ſtill at hand, 
Before the throne of angry Jove they ſtand, 
His miniſters of wrath ; and ready {till n 
The mind of mortal men with fears to fill: 
Whene'er the moody fire, to wreak his hate 
On realms, or towns, deſerving of their tate, 
Hurls down diſeaſes, death, and deadly care, 
And terrifies the guilty world with war. 
One ſiſter- plague of theſe from heaven he ſent, 
To fright Juturna with a dire portent. 
The peſt comes whiſtling down: by far more flow 
Springs the ſwift arrow from the Parthian bow, 
r Cydon yew ; when, traverſing the ſkies, 
And drench'd in poiſonous juice, the ſure de- 
ſtruction flies. 
With ſuch a ſudden and unſeen a flight, 
Shot through the coluds the daughter of the night. 
Soon as the field enclos?d ſhe had in view, | 
And from afar her deſtin'd quarry knew : 
Contracted to the boding bird ſhe turns, 
Which haunts the ruin'd piles, and hallow'd urns, 
And beats about the tombs with nightly wings ; 
Where ſongs obſcene on ſepulchres the ſings. 
- 1 


DRYDEN'S VIRGIL. 


The fury round unhappy Turnus flies, 

Flaps on his ſhield, and flutters o'er his eyes, 

A lazy chilneſs crept along his blood, 

Chok'd was his voice, his hair with horror ſtood, 

Juturna from afar beheld her fly, 

And knew th' ill omen, by her ſcreaming cry 
And ſtridour of her wing. Amaz'd with fear 

Her deauteous breaſt ſhe beat, and rent her flow. 

N ing hair. yy 

Ah me, ſhe cries, in this unequal ſtrife, 

| What can thy fiſter more to ſave thy life ! 

| Weak as I am, can I, alas, contend | 

In arms, with that inexorable fiend ! 

Now, now, I quit the field ! forbear to fright, 

My tender ſoul, ye baleful bird of night! 

+ The laſhing of your wings I know too well: 

The ſounding flight, and funeral ſcreams of hell! 

| Theſe are the gifts you bring from haughty Joy, 

The worthy recompence of raviſh'd love 

Did he tor this exempt my life from fate ? 

O hard conditions of immortal ſtate ! 

Though born to death, not privileg'd to die, 

But forc'd to bear impoy'd,eternity ! 

Take back your envious bribes, and let me go 

Companion to my brother's gholt below ! 

The joys. are vaniſh'd : nothing now remains 


Thus lefſen'd in her form, with frightful cries } 
es | 


I Of lite immortal, but immortal pains, 


What earth will open her devouring womb, 
To reſt a weary goddeſs in the tomb 


| She drew a length of ſighs; nor more ſhe ſaid, 


But in her azure mantle wrapp'd her head: 
Then plung'd into her ſtream, with deep deſpair, 
And her lait ſobs came bubbling up in air, 
Now ſtern A'neas waves his weighty ſpear 
Againſt his foe, and thus upbraids his fear: 
What tarther ſubterfuge can Turnus find ? 
What empty hopes are harbour'd in his mind? 
| *Tis not thy ſwiftneſs can ſecure thy flight: 
| Not with their feet, but hands, the valiant fight, 
Vary thy ſhape in thoutand forms, and dare 
What {kill and courage can attempt in war: 
Wiſh for the wings of wind to mount the ſky ? 
Or hid within the hollow earth to lie. 
| The champion ſhook his head, and made this 
i ſhort reply : 
No threats of thine my manly mind can move: 
Tis hoſtile heaven I dread ; and partial Jove, 
He ſaid no more: but, with a ſigh, repreis'd 
The mighty torrow in his ſwelling breaſt. 
Then, as he roll'd his troubled eyes around, 
An antique ſtone he ſaw z the common bound | 
Of neighbouring fields, and barrier of the ground: 
So vaſt, that twelve ſtrong mep of modern days 
Th' enormous weight from earth could hardly raiſe 
He heav'd it at a lift: and, pois'd on high, 


His knocking knee 
And ſhivering cold congeals his vital blood. 
The ſtone drops from his arms; apd falling ſhort, 


For want of vigour, mgtks his vain effort. 
And as, when heavy os'd the ſight, 
The fickly fancy labou e night : 


We ſeem to run; and, deſtitute of force, 


| Our finking limbs forſake us in the courſe; 
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NEIS, Boox XII. 


fs vain we heave for breath; in vain we cry : 

The nerves unbrac'd their uſual ſtrength ten, 

And on the tongue the faultering accents die: 

80 Turnus far'd, whatever means he try'd, 

All force of arms, and points of att employ'd, 

The fury 5 athwart, and made th' endeavour ( 
voi 

A thouſand various thoughts his ſoul con- 

found: . 

fle ſtar d about; nor aid nor iſſue found: 

His own men ſtop the paſs, and his own walls 
ſurround 


once more he pauſes; and looks out again: 


And ſeeks the goddels charicteer in vain, 

Trembling, he views the thundering chief advance, 

And brandiſhing aloft the deadly lance : 

Amaz'd he cowers beneath his conquering foe, 

Forgets to ward, and waits the coming = ba 

Aſtoniſh'd while he ſtands, and fix'd with fear, 

Aim'd at his ſhield he ſees th' impending ſpear. 
The hero meaſur'd firſt, with narrow view, 

The deſtin'd mark: and, riſing as he threw, 

With its full ſwing the fatal weapon flew. 

Not with leſs rage the rattling thunder falls, 

Or ſtones from battering engines break the walls: 

Swift as a whirlwind, from an arm ſo ſtrong, 

The lance drove on ; and bore the death along. 

Nought cows his ſeven-fold ſhield the prince 

avall, 

Nor aught beneath his arms the coat of mail; 

Itpierc'd through all; and, with a grizly wound, 

Transfix'd his thigh, and doubled him to ground. 

With groans the Latins rend the vaulted ſky: 

Woods, hills, and valleys, to the voice reply. 


þ 
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Now low on earth the lofty ehief is laid, 
With eyes caſt upwards, and with arms dif. 
play'd ; 


And recreant thus to the proud victor pray'd* 

I know my death deſerv'd, nor hope to live: 

Ule what the gods and thy good fortune give. 
Yet think; oh think, if mercy may be Siding, 

(Thou hadſt a father once, and hadit a ſon) + 

Pity my fire, now linking to the grave ; 

And for Anchiſes' ſake, old Daunus fave ! 

Or, if they yow'd revenge, purſue my death 

Give to my friends my body void of breath ! 

the Latian chiefs have ſeen me beg my life; 


1 * 


Thine is the conqueſt, thine the royal wife; 


Againſt a yielded man 'tis mean ignoble nk 
Ii deep ſuſpence the Trojan ſeem'd to ſtand; _ 
And, juſt appear'd to ſtrike, repreſs'd his hand. 
He roll'd his eyes, and every moment felt | 
His manly ſoul with more compaſſion melt. 
When, caſting down a caſual glance, he ſpy'd * 
The golden belt that glitter'd on his fide ; 
The fatal ſpoils which haughty Turnus tore 
From dying Pallas, and in triumph wore. 


Then, rouz'd anew to wrath, he loudly cries eyes): 


(Flames, while he ſpoke, came flaſhing from Kis 

Traitor, doft thou, doſt thou to grace pretend, 

Clad, as thou art, in trophies of my friend 2 

To his ſad ſoul a grateful offering go; 

'Tis Pallas, Pallas gives this deadly blow. 

He rais'd his arm aloft; and at the word, 

Deep in his boſom drove the ſhining ſword, 

The ſtreaming blood diſtain'd his arms around, 

And the diſdainful foul came ruſhing through the 
wound. é 
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Waat Virgil wrote in the vigour of his age, in 
plenty and at eaſe, I have undertaken to tranſlate 
in my declining years: ſtruggling with wants, op- 
prefled with ſickneſs, curbed in my genius, liable 
to be miſconſtrued in all I write; and my judg- 
es, if they are not very equitable, already preju- 
diced againſt me, by the lying character which has 
been given them of my morals. Yet, ſteady to 
my principles, and not diſpirited with my afflic- 
tions, I have, by the bleſkng of God on my en- 
deavours, overcome all difficulties; and, in ſome 
meaſure, acquitted myſelf of the debt which I 
owed the public, when I undertook this work. 
In the firſt place, therefore, I thankfully acknow- 
ledge to the Almighty Power, the aſſiſtance he has 
wen me in the beginning, the proſecution, and 
concluſion of my preſent ſtudies, which are more 
happily performed, than I could have promiſed to 
myſelf, when I laboured under ſuch diſcourage- 
ments. For, what I have done, imperfect as it 
*, for want of health and leaſure to correct it, 
will be judged in after-ages, and poſſibly in the 
preſent, to be no diſhonour to my native country ; 


whoſe language and poetry would be more eſteem- 
ed abroad, if they were better underftood. Some- 
what (give me leave to ſay) I have added to both 
of them, in the choice of words, and harmony of 
numbers, which were wanting, eſpecially the laſt, 
in all our poets, even in thoſe who, being endued 
with genius, yet have not cultivated their mother- 
tongue with ſufficient care; or, relying on the 
beauty of their thougbts, have judged the orna- 
ment of words, and ſweetneſs of ſound, unneceſ- 
ſary. One is for raking in Chaucer (our Engliſh 
Ennius) for antiquated words, which are never to 
be revived, but when ſound or fignificancy is 
wanting in the preſent language. But many oF 
his deſerve not this redemptien, any more thau 
the crowds of men who daily die, or are ſlain for 
fixpence in a battle, merit to be reſtored to life, 
if a wiſh could revive them. Other have no ear 
for verſe, nor choice of words, nor diſtinction of 
thoughts; but mingle farthings with their gold to 
make up the ſum. Here is a field of ſatire opened 
to me: but, ſince the Revolution, I have wholly 
renounced that talent, For who would give phy- 


8˙¹ POSTSCRIPT. 


Mc to the great, when he is uncalled? to do his 
tient no , and endanger himſelf for his pre- 
iption? Neither am I ignorant, but I may 

Juſtly be condemned for many of thoſe faults, of 

which I have teo liberally arraigried others. 


— 4 Cynthius aurem vellet, & admonuit. 


Tt is enough for me, if the rament will let 
me paſs unqueſtioned. In the mean time, I am 
obliged, in gratitude, to return my thanks to ma- 
my of them, who have not only diſtinguiſhed me 
From others of the ſame party, by a particular ex- 
ception of grace, but, without conſidering 
man, have been bountiful to the poet : have en- 
couraged Virgil to ſpeak ſuch Engliſh as I could 
teach him, and reward his interpreter, for the 
ains he has taken, in bringing him over into 
— by defraying the charges of his voyage. 
Even Gerberus, when he had received the ſop, 
itted ZEneas to paſs freely to Elyſium. Had 
it been offered me, and I had refuſed it, yet till 
ſome gratitude is due to ſuch who were willing to 
oblige me. But how much more to thoſe from 
whom I have received the favours which they 
Have offered to one of a different, perſuaſion ? 
amongſt whom I cannot omit naming the Earls of 
Derby and ef Peterborough. To the firſt of theſe 
I have not the honour to be known; and there- 
Fore his liberality was as much unexpected, as it 
was undeſerved. The preſent Earl of Peterbo- 
rough has been pleaſed long fince to accept the 
tenders of my ſervice : his fa vours are ſo frequent 
to me, that I receive them almoſt by preſcription. 
. No difference of intereſts or opinion have been 
able to withdraw his protection from me: and I 
might juſtly be condemned for the moſt unthank- 
ful of mankind, if I did not always preſerve for 
him a moſt profound reſpect and inviolable grati- 
tude, I muſt alſo add, that if the laſt ZEneid 
thine among its fellows, it is owing to the com- 
mands of Sir William Trumball, one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, who recommended it, as 
His favourite, to my care; and, for his ſake parti- 
. cularly, I have made it mine. For who would 
confeſs wearineſs, when he enjoined a freſh la- 
Hour? I could not but invoke the affiſtance of a 
muſe, for this laſt office. 


„ Extremum hunc Arethuſa — 
Negat quis carmina Galle? 


Neither am I to forget the noble preſent which 
was made me by Gilbert Dolben, Eſq. the worthy 
fon of the late Archbiſhop of York ; who, when 
I began this work, enriched me with all the ſeve- 
ral editions of Virgil, and all the commentaries 
of thoſe editions in Latin; amongſt which, I could 
not but prefer the Dauphine's, as the laſt, the 
ſhorteſt, and the moſt judicious, Fabrini I had 
alſo ſent me from Italy; but either he underſtands 


Virgil but imperfectly, or I have no know- 
ledge of my author. | 


Being invited, by that worth leman 8. 
William Bowyer, to . | nets 
the firſt Georgie at his houſe, and the greateſt 
part of the laſt Aneid. A mote friendly enter. 
tainment no mati ever found. Nor wonder there. 
fore if both thoſe verſions ſurpaſs the reſt, and 
own the ſatisfaction I received in his converſe 
with whom I had the honour to be bred in Cam. 
bridge, and in the ſame college. The ſeventh 
Eneid was made Engliſh at Burleigh, the mag. 
nificent abode of the Earl of Exeter: in a village 
belonging to his family I was born, and under his 
roof I endeavoured to make that ZEneid appear 
in Engliſh with as much luſtre as I could : though 
my author has not given the finiſhing ſtrokes 
either to it, or to the eleventh, as I perhaps could 
prove in both, if I durſt preſume to criticiſe my 
maſter. 

By a letter from William Walſh, of Abberly, 
Eſq. (who has ſo long honoured me with his friend. 
ſhip, and who, without flattery, is the beſt critic 
of our nation) I have been informed that his 
Grace the Duke of Shrewſbury has procured a 
printed copy of the Paſtorals, Georgics, and fir 
firſt Eueids, from my bookſeller, and has read 
them in the. country, together with my friend, 
This noble perſon having been pleaſcd to give 
them a commendation, which I preſume not to 
inſert; has made me vain enough to boaſt of ſo 
great a favour, and to think I have ſucceeded be. 
yond my hopes; the character of his excellent 
judgment, the acuteneſs of his wit; and his ge. 
neral knowledge of good letters, being known 28 
well to all the world, as the ſweetneſs of his dil. 
poſition, his humanity, his eaſineſs of acceſs, and 
deſire of obliging thoſe who ſtand in need of his 
protection, are known to all who have approach. 
ed him; and to me in particular, who have for. 
merly had the honour of his converſation. Who. 
ever has given the world the tranſlation of part of 
the third Georgic, which he calls * The Power 
of Love,” has put me to ſufficient pains to make 
my own not inferior to his: as my Lord Roſcom- 
mon's Silenus had formerly given me the ſame 
trouble, The moſt ingenious Mr. Addiſon, of 
Oxford, has alſo been as troubleſome to me as the 
other two, and on the ſame account. Alter his 
bees, my latter ſwarm is ſcarcely worth the hiv. | 
ing. Mr. Cowley's © Praiſe of a Country Life” is 


{ excellent ; but is rather an imitation of Virgil, 


than a verſion. That I have recovered in ſome 
meaſure the health which I had loſt by too much 
application to this work, is owing, next to God's 


mercy, to the ſkill and care of Dr. Guibbons and 


Dr. Hobbs, the two ornaments of their profeſſion; 
whom 1 can only pay by this acknowledgment, 
The whole faculty has always been ready to ob- 
lige me: and the only one of them, who endes 
voured to defame me, had it not in his power '. 


* Sir Richard Blackmore. 
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THE ARGUMENT. ; 
je Trojans, after a ſeven years voyage, ſet ſail for Italy, but are overtaken by a dreadful form, which 
at Juno's requeſt. The tempeſt ſinks one ſhip, and ſcatters the reſt : Neptune drives 

and calms the ſeas. Æneas with his own, and fix more ſhips, arrives ſafe at an Afri- 
Venus complains to Jupiter of her ſon's misfortanes. Jupiter comforts her, and ſends 
Mercury to procure him a kind reception among the Carthaginians. ZEneas, going out to diſcover 


the oountry, meets his mother in the ſhape of a huntreſs, who conveys him in a cloud to Carthage; 
where.he ſees his friends whom he thought loſt, and receives a kind entertainment from the queen. 
Dido, by a device of Venus, begins to have a paſſion for him, and, after ſome diſcourſe with him de- 
fires the hiſtory of his adventures ſince the ſiege of Troy; which is the ſubject of the two following 


books. 


Aus and the Man I fing, the firſt who bore 
in courſe to Latium from the Trojan ſhore ; 
By fate expell'd,. on land and ocean toſt, 
Before he reach'd the fair Lavinian coaſt : 
Doom'd by the gods a length of wars to wage, 
And urg'd by Juno's unrelenting rage; 
Ee the brave hero rais'd, in theſe abodes, 
His deſtin'd walls, and fix'd his wand'ring gods. 
Hence the fam'd Latian line, and ſenates come, 
And the proud triumphs, and the tow'rs of Rome. 
; Say, muſe, what cauſes could ſo far incenſe 
Celeſtial pow*rs, and what the dire offence 
That mov'd heav'n's awful empreſs to impoſe - 
On ſuch a pious prince, a weight of woes, 
Expos'd to dangers, and with toils oppreſt ? | 
Can rage ſo fierce inflame an heavenly breaſt? 

Againſt th' Italian coaſt, of ancient fame 
A city roſe, and Carthage was the name; 
A Tyrian colony ; from Tiber far ; 
Rich, rough, and brave, and exercis'd in war. 
Which Juno far above all realms, above 
Her own dear Samos, honour'd with her love. 
Here ſtood her chariot, here her armour lay, 
Here ſhe defign'd, would deftiny give way, 
£y'n then the ſeat of univerſal ſway. | 
But of a race ſhe heard, that ſhould deſtroy 
The Tyrian tow'rs, a race deriv'd from Troy, 
Who proud in arms, triumphant by their ſwords, 
Should riſe in time, the worlds victorious lords ; 
by fate deſign'd her Carthage to ſubdae, 
And on her ruin'd empire raiſe a new. 
This fear'd the goddeſs; and in mind ſhe bore 

e late long war her fury rais'd before 
For Greece with Troy; nor was her wrath re- 
But every cauſe hung heavy on her mind; (ſigu'd, 
Her form disdain'd, and Paris' judgment, roll 
Deep in her breaſt, and kindle all her ſoul ; 
Ti immortal honours of the raviſh'd boy, 
Aud laſt, the whole deteſted race of Troy. 


With all theſe motives fir'd, from Latium far 
She drove the relics of the Grecian war: 5 
Fate urg'd their courſe; and long they warffler'd 
The ſpacious ocean toſt from ſhore to fhore. [v'er 
So vaſt the work to build the mighty frame, 
And raiſe the glories of the Roman name ! 

Scarce from Sicilian ſhores the ſhouting train, 


Spread their broad ſails, and plough'd the foamy 


main; 
When hau hty June, thus her rage expreſt; 
Th' eternal wound ſtill rankling in her breaft, 
Then muſt I ſtop? are all my labours vain ? 


I And muſt this Trojan prince in Latium reign? 


Belike, the fates may baffle Juno's aims; 

And why could Pallas, with avenging flames, 
Burn a whole navy of the Grecian ſhips, 

And whelm the ſcatter'd Argives in the deeps? 
She, for the crime of Ajax, from above ! 
Launch'd through the clouds the fiery bolts of 


ove; - 
Daſh'd wide his fleet, and, as her tempeſt flew, 
Expos'd the ocean's inmoſt depths to view. 
Then, while transfix'd the blaſted, wretch expires, 
Flames from his breaft, and fires ſucceeding fires, 
Snatch'd in a whirlwind, with a ſudden ſhock, 
She hurl'd him headlong on a pointed rock. 
But I, who moves ſupreme in heaven's abodes, 
ove's ſiſter-wite, and empreſs of the gods, 

ith this one nation muſt a war maintain 
For years on years; and wage that war in vain! 
And now what ſuppliants will invoke my name, 
Adore my pow'r, or bid my altars flame ? ö 

Thus fir'd with rage and vengeance, now ſhe 

flies 

To dark Z£olia, from the diſtant ſkies, 
Impregnated with ſtorms; whoſe tyrant binds 
The · bluſt'ring tempeſts, and reluctant winds. 
Their rage imperial Zolus reſtrains 
With rocky dungeony, and enormous chains. 
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Diſperſe, or plunge their veſſels in the main. 
Twice ſev n bright oymphs, of beauteous ſhape? | 
are mine ; 


- And great Sarpedon, the renown'd in war ; 
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The bellowing brethren, in the mountain pent, 
Roar round the cave, and ſtruggle for a vent. 
2 his high throne, their fury to aſſuage, 
fakes his ſceptre, and controls their rage; 
Or down the void their rapid whirls had driv'n 
Earth, air, and ocean, and the tow'rs of heaven. 
But Jove, the mighty ruin to prevent, 
In gloomy caves th' acrial captives pent ; 
O'er their wild rage the pond'rous rocks he ſpread, 
And hurl'd huge heaps of mountains on their head; 
And gave a king, commiſſion'd to reſtrain 
And curb the tempeſt, or to looſe the rein. 
Whom thus the queen addreſs'd : Since mighty 


Jove, 
The king of men, and ſire of gods above, 
Gives thee, great olus, the pow'r to raiſe 
Storms at thy ſovereign will, or ſmooth the ſeas: 
. T long have labour'd to deſtroy, 

aft to Heſperia the remains of Troy. 
Ev'n now their navy cuts the Tuſcan floods, 
Charg'd with their exiles, and their vanquiſh'd 


ods. 
Wing all thy furious winds; o'erwhelm the train, 


For thy reward the faireſt Pl! refign, 
The charming Deiopeia ſhall be thine ; 
She, on thy bed, long bleſſings ſhall confer, 
&nd make thee father of a race like her. 
Tis yours, great queen, replies the pow'r, to lay 
'The taſk, and mine to liſten and obey, 
By you, I fit a gue& with gods above, 
And ſhafe the graces and the ſmiles of Jove : 
By you, theſe realms, this ſceptre I maintain, 
And wear theſe honours of the ſtormy reign. 
So ſpoke th* obſequious god; aud, while he 


: poke, 

Wharl'd his vaſt ſpear, and pierc'd the hollow rock. 
The winds, embattled, as the mountain rent, 
Flew all at once impetuous through the vept; 
Earth, in their courſe, with giddy whirls they 


WEEP, 
Ruſh to the ſeas, and bare the boſom of the deep: 
Eaſt, weſt, and ſouth, all black with tempeſts, 


roar, | 
And roll vaſt billows to the trembling ſhore. 
The cordage cracks; with unavailing cries 
The Trojans mourn; while ſudden clouds ariſe, 
And raviſh from their fight the ſplendours of 

the ſkies. | 
Night hovers o'er the floods; the day retires ; 
The heavens flaſh thick with momentary fires ; 
Loud thanders ſhake the poles; from ev'ry place 


Grim death appear'd, and glar'd in gvery face, | 


In horror fix d, the Trojan hero ſtands, . 
He groans, and ſpreads to heaven bis lifted hands. 
Thrice happy thoſe ! whoſe fate it was to fall 
(Exclaims the chief) beneath the Trojan wall. 
Ph : 'twas @ glorious fate to die in ebe 

o die, ſo bravely, in their parents fight ! 
Oh ! had I there, heneath Tydides' hand, 
That braveſt hero of the Grecian band, 
Pouz'd out this ſoul, with martial glory fu d, 
And in that field triuwphantly expir'd, 
Where Hector fell by fiexre Achilles ſpear. 
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| 


While in huge heaps the gathering ſurges ſpread, 


Where Simois' ſtreams, encumber'd with the flat 
Roll'd ſhields, and helms, and heroes to the — 
Thus while he mourns, the northern blaſt pre. 
vails, W * 
Breaks all his oars, and rends his flying ſails; 


The pro turns round; the galley leaves her file 
Bare to the working waves, and roaring tide ; 


And hang in wat'ry mountains o'er his head 
Theſe ride on waves ſublime; thoſe ſee the . 
Low in the boiling deeps, and dark profound. 
Three ſhatter'd gallies the ſtrong ſouthern blaſt 
On hidden rocks, with dreadful fury, caft 
Th' Italians call them altars, as they ſtood 
Sublime, and heav'd their backs above the flood, 
Three more, fierce Eurus on the Syrtes threw 
From the main ſea, and (terrible to view) 
He daſh'd, and left the veflels, on the land, 
Intrench'd with mountains of ſurrounding ſand, 
Struck by a billow, in the hero's view, 
From prow to ſtern the ſhatter'd galley flew 
Which bore Orontes, and the Lycian crew: 
Swept off the deck, the pilot from the thip, 
e the ſtroke, ſhot headlong down the 
ep: 
The veſſel, by the ſurge toſt round and round, 
Sunk, in the whirling gulf devour'd and drown'ld. 
Some from the dark abyis emerge again; 
Arms, planks, and treaſures, float along the main, 
And now thy ſhip, Hioneus, gives way, 
Nor thine, Achates, can reſiſt the ſea ; 
Nor old Alethes his ſtrong galley faves; 
Then Abas yields to the TiSorions waves : 
The ſtorm diſſolves their well-compacted ſides; 
Which drink at many a leak the hoſtile tides, 
Meantime th' imperial manarch of the mais 
Heard the loud tumulu in his wat'ry reign, 
And ſaw the furious tempeſt wide around 
Work up the waters, from the vaſt profound, 
Then for his liquid realms alarm'd, the god 
Lifts his high head above the ſtormy flood, 
Majeſtic and ſerene: he rolls his eycs, | 
And icatter'd wide the Trojan navy ſpies, | 
Oppreſs'd by waves below, by thunders from 
the ſkies. 
Full well he knew his fiſter's endleſs hate, 
Her wiles and arts to ſink the Trojan ſtate. 
To Eurus, and the weftern blaſt, he cry'd, 
Does yorr high birth inſpire this bouud!els pride, 
Audacious winds! without a pow'r trom me, 


To raiſe, at will, ſuch mountains on the ſea ? 


Thus to confound heav'n, earth, the air, and main? 
Whom I-—but firſt I'll calm the waves again. 
But if you tempt my rage a ſecond time, 
Know, that ſome heavier vengeance waits the 


- cnme. / : 
Hence; fly with ſpeed ; from me, your tyrant tel 


That to my lot this wat'ry empire fell. 


Bid him tus rocks, your darkſome dungeons keep, 

Nor dare uſurp the trident of the deep. 

There, is that gloomy court, diſplay bis pow'r, 

And hear his tempeſts round their caverns roar: 
He ſpoke, and ſpeaking chas d the clouds 


away, | | 
Huſh'd the loud billows, and reſtor'd the day. 


| Cymothoe guards the veſſels in. the ſhock; . 


And Triton heaves em from the pointed rock. 
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4 his buge trident, the majeſtic god | 
_ the Wind Syrtes, and — the flood; 
They mounted on his radiant car he rides, 
and wheels along the level of the tides. 

4; when ſedition fires th' iguoble crowd, | 
4nd the wild rabble ſtorms and thirſts for blood : 
ol tones and brands, a mingled tempeſt flies, 

With all the ſudden arms that rage ſupplies: 

If ſome grave fire appears, amid the ſtriſe, 

in morals ſtrict, and innocence of lite. 

Al ſtand attentive; while the ſage controls 

Their wrath, and calms the tumult of their ſouls. 
& did the roaring deeps their rage compoſe, 

When the great father of the floods arole. 

Rapt by his ſteeds he flies in open day, 

Throws up the reins, and ſkims the wat'ry way. 

The Trojans, weary'd with the, ſtorm, explore 
The neareſt land, and reach the Libyan ſhore. 
fur in a deep receſs, her jutting ſides 
An iſle projects, to hreak the rolling tides, 

Aud forms a port, where, curling from the ſea, 
The waves fteal back, and wind into a bay. 

(1 either fide, ſublime in ajr, ariſe , [ſkies;Y 
Two tow'ring rocks, whoſe ſummits brave te 
Low at their feet the ſleepiog ocean lies: 

(rown'd with a gloomy ſhade of waving woods, 
Their awful brows hang nodding o'er the floods. 
0ppos'd to theſe, a ſecret grotto ſtands, ta 

The kaunt of Nereids, fram'd by nature's hands; 
Where poliſh'd ſeats appear of living tone, 

And limpid rills, that tinkle as they run. 

No cable here, nor circling anchor hinds |, 

The floating veſſel haraſs'd with the winds, 

The Dardan hero brings to this retreat 

den ſhatter'd ſhips, the relics of his fleet. 

With fiexce deſire to gain the friendly ftrand, 

The Trojans leap in rapture. to the land, 

aud, drench'd in brine, lie ſtretch'd along the 

E 2 
Ichates ſtrikes the flint, and from the ſtroke 
The lwking feeds of fire in ſparkles broke; _ _, 
The catching flame on leaves and ſtubble preys, 
Then gathers ſtrength, and mounts into a blaze. 
Tir'd with their labours, they prepare to dine, 

And grind their corn, infected with the brine. 

Eneas mounts a rock, and thence ſurveys 
The wide and wat'ry proſpect of the ſeas; 

Now hopes the ſhatter'd Phrygian ſhips to find, 
Antheus, or Capys, driving with the wind; 

And now, Caicus' glitt'ring arms to ſpy, 

Wide o'er the vaſt horizon darts his eye, 

The chief could view no veſſel on the main; 
But three tall Nags ſtalk'd proudly o'er the 


plain; LEP 
Before the herd their beamy fronts they rais'd ; 
duetch'd ow in length, the train along the valley 
raz'd. 
The = 30% who ſpy'd 'em on the ſhore below, 
Sopp'd ſhort—then ſnatch'd the feather'd ſhafts 
and bow, 
Which good Achates bore : his arrows fled ; 
And firit he laid the lordly leaders dead; 
Next all th' ignoble vulgar he purſu'd, 

And with his ſhafrs diſpers'd 'em thro? the wood; 
Nor EE the chief, till, ſtretch'd bencath his 
eet, 
lay ſev n huge Rags, the number of his fleet. 
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Back to the port the victor bends his way, 

And with his friends divides the copious prey. 

The generous wine 10 crown the genial feaſt, 

Which kind Aceſtes gave his parting gueſt, 

Next to his ſad aſſociates he imparts ; 

And with theſe words revives theirdrooping hearts 
Friends! we have known more toik, than now 

we know, 


By long experience exercis'd in woe; 


And ſoon to theſe ditafters ſhall be giv'n 
A certain period by relenting heav'n. 
Think, how you faw the dire Cyclopean ſhore, 
Heard Scylla's rocks, and all her monſters, roar; 
Diſmiis your fears; on theſe misfortunes paſt 
Your minds with pleaſure may reflect at laſt, 
Through ſuch varieties of woes, we tend 
To promis'd Latium, where our toils ſhall end : 
Where the kind fates ſhall peaceful ſeats ordainz 
And Troy, in all her glories, riſe again. 
With manly patience bear your preſent ſtate, 
And with firm courage wait a better fate. 

So {poke the chief, and hid his inward ſmart ; 
Hope 2 his looks, but anguiſh rack'd his 

cart. #4 

The hungry crowd prepare, without delay, 
To dreſs the banquet, and to fare the prey. 
Some trom the body ſtrip the ſmoking hide, 
Some cut in morſels, and the parts divide; 
Theſe bid, with buſy care, the flames afpire ; 
Thole roaſt the limbs, yet quiv'ring o'er the firs; 
Thus, while their ſtrength and ſpirits they reſtore; 
The brazen cauldrons ſmoke alang the ſhore. 
Stretch'd on the graſs, their bodies they recline, 
Enjoy the rich repaſt, and quaff the gen'rous wing; 
Ihe rage of 1 they pals'd away 
In long and melancholy talk the day; 
Nor knew, by fears and hopes alternate led, 
Whether to deem their friends diftrels'd; or dead; 
Apart the pious chief, who ſuffer'd mot, 
Bemoans brave Gyas and Cloanthus Vſt; 


For Lycus' fate. for Amycus he weeps, 


And great Orontes, whelm'd ber# ath the deeps. 

Now, from high heav'n, 1impecial Jove ſurveys 
The nations, ſhores, and navigable ſeas; 

There, as he fate, enthron'd above the ſkies, 

Full on the Libyan realms he fix'd his eyes. 
When lo! the mournfui queen of love appears; 
Her ſtarry eyes were dimm'd with ſtreaming tears 3 
Who to the fire her humble ſuit addreſs'd, 

The ſcheches of fate revolving in his breaſt. 

Oh thou! whoſe ſacred, and eternal ſway, 
Aw'd by thy thunders, men and gods obey ; 
What have my poor exhauſted Trojans done? 

Or what, alas! my dear unhappy ſon ? 

Still, for the ſake of Italy, deny'd 

All other regions, all the world beſide ? 

Sure, once you promis'd; that a race divine 
Of Roman chiets ſhould ſpring from Teucer's ling; 
The world in future ages to command, 

And in the empire graſp the ſea and land. 

Oh! ov'reign father, ſzy ! what cauſe could move 
The fix'd unalterable word of Jove ? 

Which ſooth'd my grief, when, Ilion felt he? 


doom ; 
Aud Troy Ibalanc'd with the fates of Rome. 
But ſee ! their fortune ſtill purſues her blow ; 
When wilt thou fix a pericd to their woe { 
LI 
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In ſafety, bold Antenor broke his way 
Through hoſts of foes, and pierc'd th' Illyrian bay, 
Where, through nine ample mouths, Timavus 


g pours, 
Wide as a ſea, and deluges the ſhores ; 
The flood rebellows, and the mountain roars, 
Yet with his colonies, ſecure he came, 
Rais'd Padua's walls, and gave the realms a name. 
Then fix'd his Trojan arms ; his labours ceaſe ; 
And now the hoary monarch reigns in peace. 
But we, your progeny, ordain'd to riſe, 
Aud ſhare the eternal honours of the ſkies, 
To glut the rage of one, our veſſels loſt, 
Barr'd by her vengeance, from the promis'd coat. 
Are theſe the palms that virtue muſt obtain, 
And is our empire thus reftor'd again ? 

The fire of men and gods, ſuperior, ſmil'd 
On the ſad queen, and gently kiſs'd his cMid. 
Then, with thoſe looks that clear the clouded ſkies, 
And calm the raging tempeſt, he replies : 
Daughter, diſmiſs your fears; by doom divine 
Fix'd are the fates of your immortal line, 
Your eyes Lavinium's promis'd walls ſhall ſee, 
And here we ratify our firſt decree. 
Your ſon, the brave Zneas, ſoon ſhall riſe, 
Himſelf a god; and mount the ſtarry ſkics. 
To ſooth your care. theſe ſecrets I relate 
From the dark volumes of eternal fate: 
The chief fair Italy ſhall reach, and there 
With mighty nations wage a dreadful war. 
New cities raiſe, the ſavage nations awe, 
Ard to the conquer'd kingdoms give the law. 


The Serce Rutulians vanquiſh'd by his ſword, 


Tiiree years ſhall Latium own him ſovereign lord. 
Your dear Aſcanius then, the royal boy, 

(Now cvlPd Iülus, fince the fall of Troy) 

While thirty rolling years their orbs complete, 
Shall wear the crown, and from Lavininm's ſeat 
Transfer the kingdom? and, of mighty length 
Raiſe tow'ring Alba, glorying in her ſtrength. 
There, ſhall the Trojan race enjoy the pow'r, 
And ful the throne three hundred winters more. 
Ilia, the royal pricReſs, next ſhall bear 

Two lovely infants to the god of war, 

Nurs'd by a tawny wolf, her eldeſt ſon, 
Imperial Romulus, ſhall mount the throne ; 
From his own name, the people Remans call, 
And from his father Mars, his rifing wall. 

No limits have I fix'd, of time, or place, 

To the vaſt empire of the godiike race, 

Ev'n havghty juno ſhall the nation love, 

Who now alarms earth, ſeas, and heav'n above; 


And join her friendly counſels to my own, 


With endlets ſame the ſons of Rome to crown, 

The world's majeſtic lords, the nation of the 
gown, 

This word be fate——an hour ſhall wing its way, 

When Troy in duſt ſnall proud Mycenæ lay. 

In Greece, Aſſaracus, his ſons ſhall reign, 

And vanquiſh'd Argos wear the victor's chain. 

Then Cæſar, call d by great Iülus' name, 

(Whoſe empire ocean bounds, the ſtars his fame) 

Sprung from the noble Trojau line, ſhall riſe 

* his Eaſtern ſpoils, and mount the 

ies. 
Him, fhall you ſee, advanc'd to theſe abodes; 
Ador'd by Rome; a god among the gods, 
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From that bleſt hour all violence ſhall ceaſe; 
The age grow mild ; and ſoften into peace, 
With righteous Rhemus ſhall Quirinus reign, 
Old faith, and Veſta, fhall return again; 
With many a ſolid hinge, and brazen bar, 
Shall Janus cloſe the horrid gates of war, 


Within the fane dire Fury ſhall be bound, 


With a huge heap of ſhatter'd arms around; 
Wrapt in an hundred chains, beneath the load 
The fiend hall roar, and grind his teeth in blood, 
The thund'rer ſaid, and down th' atrial way 
Sent with his high commands the ſon of May; 
That Carthage may throw wide her friendly 
tow'rs, 
And grant her gueſts the freedom of her ſtores; 
Leſt Dido, blind to fate, and Jove's decree, 
Should thut her ports, and drive them to the ſea, 
Swift on the ſteerage of his wings he flies, 
And ſhoots the vaſt expanſion of the ſkies. 
Arriv'd, th' Almighty's orders he performs, 
Charm'd by the god, no more the nation ſtormy 
With jealous rage; in chief the queen inclin'd 
To peace, and mild benevolence of mind, 
All night involy'd in cares Æneas lay, 
But roſe impatient at the dawn of day, 
To view the coaſt, the country to explore, 
And learn if men, or beaſts poſſeſs'd the ſhore, 
(For wide around the gloomy waſte extends) 
And bear the tidings to his anxious friends, 
Beneath a ſhelving rock his fleet diſpos'd, 
With waving woods and awful ſhades enclos'd, 
Two glitt'ring ſpears he ſhook with martial pride, 
And forth he march'd ; Achates at his fide, 
As through the wilds the chief his courſe purſu'd; 
He meets his goddeſs-mother in the wood ; 
In ſhow, an huntreſs ſhe appear'd, array'd 
In arms and habit like a Spartan maid ; 
Or ſwift Harpalyce &f Thrace, whoſe ſpeed 
Out-flew the wings of winds, and tir'd the rapid 
ſteed. 6 
Bare was her knee; and with an eaſy pride 
Her poliſh'd bow hung graceful at her fide, 
Cloſe, in a knot, her flowing robes ſhe drew; 
Looſe to the winds her wanton treſſes flew. 
Ho! gentle youths, ſhe cry'd, have you beheld 
One of my fiſters wand'ring o'er the field, 
Girt with a ſpeckled lynx's vary'd hide, 
A painted quiver rattling at her fide ? 
Or have you ſeen her with an eager pace 
Urge with full cries the foaming boar in chaſe? 
None of your charming ſiſterhood (he ſaid) 
Have we bekeld, or heard, oh ! beauteous maid, 
Your name, oh ! nymph, or ch! fair goddels, lay 
A goddeſs, ſure, or fiſter of the day, : 
You draw your birth from ſome immortal line, 
Your looks are heav'nly, and your voice divine, 
Tell me, on what new climate are we thrown? 
Alike the natives and the lands unknown; 
By the wild waves, and ſwelling ſurges toſt, 
We wander rangers on a foreign coaſt. 
Then will we ſtil! invoke your ſacred name, 
And with fat victims ſhall your altars flame. 
No goddeſs' awful name, fhe ſaid, I bear; 
For know, the Tyrian maids, by cuſtom, here, 
The purple buſkin, and a quiver wear. 
Your eyes behold Agenor's walls aſpire 
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dee! wide around, waſte Libya's bounds appear, 
Whoſe ſwarthy ſons are terrible in war, 

From her fierce brother's vengeance, o'er the main, 
rom Tyre, fled Dido, and enjoys the reign : 

The tale is intricate, perplex'd and long: 

Fear then, in thort, the ſtory of her wrong. 

Ichæus was her lord, beyond the reſt 

te Phoenician race, with riches bleſt ; 

Mach lov'd by Dido, whom her father led 

Pure, and a virgin, to his nuptial bed. 

pet brother, fierce Pygmalion, filPd the throne 

(i Tyre, in vice unrivall'd and alone. 

'n at the ſacred altar in a ſtrife 

y tealth the tyrant ſhed his brother's life; 

Nad with the charms of gold, his faulchion drove, 
dern, and regardleſs of his ſiſter's love. 

Iben, with fond hopes, deceiv'd her for a time, 
4nd forg'd pretences to conceal the crime. 

jut her unbury'd lord, before her fight, 

Roſe in a frightful viſion of the night: 

Around her bed he ſtalks ; grim ! ghaſtly ! pale! 
Ard, ſtaring wide, unfolds the horrid tale 

Uthe dire altars, daſh'd with blood around; 

Thea bares his breaſt, and points to every wound; 
Warns her to fly the land without delay; 

4nd to ſupport her through the tedions way, 
Sous where, in maſſy piles, his bury'd treaſure 


a 


ay. 
Rous'd, xy alarm'd, the wife her flight intends, 
Oheys the ſummons, and convenes her friends: 
They meet, they join, and in her cauſe engage, 
All, who deteſt, or dread the tyrant's rage. 
dme ſhips, already rigg'd they feiz'd, and ſtow'd 
Teir ſides with gold; then launch'd into the flood. 
Hey fail ; the bold exploit a woman guides; 
Premalion's wealth is wafted o'er the tides. 
Ney came, where now you ſee new Carthage riſe, 
lud yon proud citadel invade the ſkies. 
The wand'ring exiles bought a ſpace of ground 
Which one bull-hide enclos'd and compaſs'd round; 
Hence Byrſa nam'd: but now, ye ſtrangers, ſay, 
Who? whence you are? and whither lies your 
way ? 

Deep, from his ſoul, he draws « length of ſighs, 
Ard, with a mournſul accent, thus replies. 
ould 1, O goddeſs, from their ſource relate, 
Ur you attend, the annals of our fate, 
Tie golden ſun would fink, and ev'ning cloſe, 
tore my tongue could tell you half our woes. 
bj Grecian foes expell'd from Troy we came, 
im ancient Troy (if e'er you heard the name) 
Trough various ſeas ; when lo! a tempeſt roars, 
and raging drives us on the Libyan ſhores. 

ite good ZEneas am IT call'd ; my fame, 

nd brave exploits, have reach'd the ſtarry frame: 
tom Grecian flames I hear my reſgu'd gods, 

ve in my veſſels, o'er the ſtormy floods. 
In fearch of ancient Italy 1 rove, 

nd draw my lineage from Almighty Jove 
woldeſs-mother and the fates, my guides, 

th twenty ſhipsT plongh'd the Phrygian tides, 
Karce ſev'n of all my fleet are left behind, f 
ent by the waves, and ſuatter'd by the wind. 
helf, from Turope and from Aſia caſt, 

telplets {ranger rove the Libyan waſte. 

No more could Venus hear ber ſon be wail 

* arlous woes, but interrupts bis tale. 
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Whoe'er you are arriv'd in thoſe abodes, 
No wretch I deem abandon'd by the gods ; 
Hence then, with haſte, to yon proud palace bend 
Your courſe, and on the gracious queen attend. 
Your friends are ſafe, the winds are chang'd again, 
Or all my ſkill in augury is vain ! 
See thole twelve ſwans, a flock triumphant, fly, 
Whom lately ſhooting from th' ethereal ſky, 
Th” imperial bird of Jove diſpers'd around, 
Some hov'ring o'er, ſome ſettling on the ground. 
As theſe returning clap their founding wings, 
Ride round the ſkies, and ſport in airy rings; 
So have your friends and ſhips poſſeſs'd the ſtrand, 
Or with full-bellying fails approach the land. 
Haſte to the palace then, without delay, 
And, as this path directs, purſue your way. 
She ſaid, and turning round, her neck ſhe ſhow'd; 
That with celeſtial charms divinely glow'd. 
Her was:ag locks immortal odours ſhed, 
And breath'd ambrofial ſcents around her head. 
Her ſweeping robe trail'd pompous as ſhe trod, 
And her majeſtic port confe(s'd the god. 
Soon as he knows her through the coy diſguiſe, 
He thus puriues his mother as ſhe flies. 

Muſt never, never more our hands be join'd ? 
Are you, like heaven, grown cruel and unkind ? 
Why muſt thoſe borrow'd ſhapes delude your ſon ? 
And wly, ah! why thoſe accents not your own? 

He ſaid; then ſought the town; but Venus 

ſhrouds 
And wraps their perſons in a veil of clouds; 
That none may interpoſe to cauſe delay, 
Nor fondly curious aſk them of their way. 
Through air ſublime the queen of love retreats 
To Paphos' ſtately tow'rs, and bliſsful ſeats ; 
Where to her name an hundred altars riſe, 
And gums, and flow'ry wreaths, perfume the ſkies. 
Now o'er the lofty hill they bend their way, 
Whence l the riſing town in proſpect lay, 
And tow'rs and temples; for the mountain's brow 
Hung bending o'er, and ſhaded all below, 
Where late the cottage ſtoud, with glad ſurpriſe 
The prince beholds the ſtately palace riſe; 
On the pav'd fireets, and gates, looks wond' ring 

oven, 

And all the crowd and tumult of the town. 
The Tyrians ply their work; with many a groan 
Theſe roll, or heave ſome huge unwieldy ſtone ; 
Thoſe bid the lofty citadel aſcend ; | 


| Some in vaſt length th' embattled walls extend; 


Others for future dwellings chooſe the ground, 
Mark out the ſpot, and draw the furrow round, 
Some, uſe ful laws propoſe, and ſome the choice 
Ot ſacred ſenates, and elect by voice. 
Theſe fink a ſpacious mole beneath the ſea, 
Thoſe a huge theatre's foundation lay; 
Hew maſſy columns from the mountains fide, 
Of future ſcenes an ornamental pride. 
Thus to their toils, in early ſummer, run 
The cluſt'ting bees, and labour in the ſun; 
Led forth, in colonies, their buzzing race, 
Or work the liquid ſweets, and thicken to a 
mats. a 
The duly. nation flies from flow'r to flow'r, 
And hoards, in curious cells, the golden ſtore; 
A choſen troop before the gate a ends, 
To take the burdens, and relieve their friends; 
| L1j 
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Warm at the fragrant work, in bands they drive 
The drone, a lazy robber, from the hive. 
The prince ſurveys the loity tow'rs, and cries, 
Bleſt, bleſt are you, whoſe walls alreafry rile : 
Then, ſtrange to tell, he mingled with the crowds, 
And paſs'd, unſeen, involv'd in mantling clouds. 
Amid the town, a ſtately grove duſplay'd 
A cooling ſhelter, and delightful ſhade. 
Here, toſt by winds and waves, the Tyrians found 
A. courſer's head within the ſacred ground; 
An omen ſent by Juno, to declare 
A fruitful foil, and race renown'd in war. 
A temple here Sidonian Dido rais'd 
o heaven's dread empreſs, that with riches blaz'd; 
Unnumber'd gifts adorn'd the coſtly ſhrine, 
By her own preſence hallow'd and divine. 
Braſs were the ſteps, the beams with braſs were 
ſtrong, 
The lofty doors on brazen hinges rung. 
Here, a ſtrange ſcene before his eyes appears, 
To raiſe his courage, and diſpel his fears; 
Here firſt, he hopes his fortunes to redrets : 
And finds a glimmering proſpect of fucceſs. 
While for the queen he waited, and amaz'd, 
O'er the proud ſhrine and pompous temple gaz'd ; 
While he the town admires, and wond'ring ſtauds 
At the rich labours of the artiſts' hands; 
Amid the ſtory'd walls, he ſaw appear, 
In ſpeaking paint, the tedious Trojan war ; 
The war, that fame had blaz'd the world around, 
And every battle fought on Phrygian ground. 
There Priam ſtood, and Agamemnon here, 
And Pelus' wrathful ſon, to both ſevere. 
Struck with the view, oh friend! the hero cries, 
(Tears, as he ſpoke, came ſtarting from his eyes) 
Lo! the wide world our miſeries employ ; 
What realm abounds not with the woes of Troy? 
See! where the venerable Priam ſtands ! 
See virtue honour'd on the Libyan ſands ! 
For Troy, the generous tears of Carthage flow ; 
And Tyrian breaſts are touch'd with human woe. 
Now baniſh fear, for fince the Trojan name 
Is known, we find our ſafety in our fame. 
Thus while his ſoul the moving picture fed, 
A ſhow'r of tears the groaning hero ſhed. 
For here, the fainting Greeks in flight he view'd ; 
And there the Trojans to their walls purſued 
By plum'd Achilles, with his dreadful ſpear, 
Whirl'd on his kindling chariot through the war. 
Not far from thence, proud Rhaeſusꝰ tents he knows 
By their white veils, that match'd the winter 
ſnows, 
Betray'd and ſtretch'd amidſt his ſlaughter'd train, 
And, while he flept, by fierce Tydides ſlain ; 
Who drove his courſers from the ſcene of blood, 
Ere the fierce fteeds had taſted Trojan food, 
Or drank divine Scamander's fatal flood. 

There Troilus flies diſarm'd (uohappy boy) 
From ſtern Achilles, round the fields of Troy: 
Unequal he! to ſuch an atm in war? 

Supine, and trailing from his empty car, 

Still, though in death, he graſps the flowing reins, 
His ſtartled courſers whirl him o'er the plains : 
The ſpear inverted ftregks the duſt around; 
His ſnowy neck and trefles {weep the ground, 
Mean time a penfive ſupplicating train 


Approach the throne, attended by a throng 
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In ſad proceſſion with a robe repair, 
Beat their white breaſts, and rend their golden hair 
Uamov'd with pray'rs, diſdaintully ſhe frown'd g 
And fix'd her eyes, relentleſs on the ground. 
Achilles here, his vengeance to enjoy, 
Thrice dragg'd brave Hector round the walls of 
Troy: 

Then to the mournful ſire, the victor ſold 
The breathleſs body of his ſon for gold. 

His groans now deepen'd, and new tears he ſhed, 
To ſee the ſpoils and chariot of the dead, 

And Priam both his trembling hands extend, 
And, gaſh'd with wounds, his dear disfigur'd friend; 
Mix'd with the Grecian peers, and holtile train, 


Himfelf he view*d, conſpicuous in the plain; - 
And ſwarthy Memnon, glorious to behold, - 
His eaſtern hoſts, and arms that flame with gold. W 
All furious led Pentheſilea there, — 
With moony ſhields, her Amazons to war; f 
Around her breaſt her golden belt ſhe threw; — 
Then through the thick · embattled ſquadrons flew: * 
Amidſt the thouſands ſtood the dire alarm, f =y 
And the fierce maid engag'd the men in arms, Ve 

Thus, while the Trojan hero ſtood amaz'd, : 
And, fix'd in wonder, on the picture gaz'd, Fr 
With all her g:».rds, fair Dido, from below, Gre 
Aſcends the dome, majeſtically flow. 14 
As on Eurota's banks, or Cynthus' heads, Not 
A thouſand beauteous nymphs Diana leads, Not 
While round their quiver'd queen the quires ad. You 


vance, 

She tow'rs majeſtic, as ſhe leads the dance; 
She moves in pomp ſuperior to the reſt, 

Aud ſecret tranſports touch Latona's breaſt, 
So paſs'd the graceful queen amidſt her train, 
To ſpeed her labours and her future reign, 
Then with her guards ſurrounded, in the gate, 
Beneath the ſpacious dome, ſublime ſhe ſate. 
She ſhares their labours, or by lots ſhe draws; 
And to the crawd adminiſters the laws. 
When lo! Aneas brave Cloanthus ſpies, 
Antheus, and great Sergeſtus, with ſurpriſe, 


Of Trojan friends, that pour'd in tides along; 
Whom the wild whiſtling winds and tempel 
bore, 5 | i . 
And widely ſcatter'd on a diſtant ſhore. 
Loſt in his hopes and fears, amaz'd he ſtands, 
And with Achates longs to join their hands: 
But doubtful of th* event, he firſt attends, 
Wrapt in the cloud, the fortune of his friends; 
Anxious, and eager till he knew their ſtate, 
And where their veſlels lay, and what their fat 
With cries, the royal fayour to implore, 
They came, a train ſelected, from the ſhore: 
Then, leave obtain'd, Ilioneus begun, 
And, with their common ſuit, addreſt the thron 
Oh ! queen, indulg'd by Jove, theſe lotty tow 
And this proud town to raiſe on Libyan ſhores, 
With high commands, a ſavage race to awe, 
And to the barbarous natives give the law, 
We wretched Trojans, an abandon'd race, 
Toſt round the ſeas, implore your royal grace; 
Oh ! check your ſubjects, and their rage reclai 
Ere their wild fury wrap our fleet in flame. 
Oh! ſave a pious race; regard our cry; 


Of Trojan malrons, to Minerva's fane 


And view our anguiſh with a melting eye. 
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We come not, mighty queen, an hoſtile band, 

with (word and fire, and, ravaging the land, 

To bear your ſpoils triumphant to the ſhore ; 

Neto ſuch thoughts the vanquiſh'd durſt not 
ſoar. 

Once by Oenotrians till'd, there lies a place, 

Twas call'd Heſperia by the Grecian race, 

for martial deeds and fruits, renown'd by fame) 
hut ince Italia, from the leader's name; 

To that bleſt ſhore we ſteer'd our deſtin'd way, 

When ſudden, dire Orion rous'd the fea ; 

Au charg'd with tempeſts roſe the baleful ſtar, 

aud on our navy pour'd his wat'ry war; 

With weeping whirlwinds caſt our veſſels wide, 

Naſh'd on rough rocks, or driving with the tide : 

The few ſad relics ot our navy bore 

Their courſe to this unhoſpitable ſhore. 

What are the cuſtoms of this barbarous place ? 

What more than ſavage this inhuman race ? 

ſn arms they riſe, and drive us from the ſtrand, 

From the laſt verge, and limits of the land. 

Know, if divine and human laws you ſlight, 

The gods, the gods will all our wrongs requite; 

Vengeance is their's; and their's to guard his 
right. 

Tneas was our king, of high renown; 

Great, good, and brave; and war was all his own. 

{{ fill be lives, and breathes this vital air, 

Nor we, his friends and ſubjects, ſhall deſpair ; 

Nor you, great queen, repent, that you employ 

Your kind compaſſion in the cauſe of Troy. 

Befides, on high the Trojan enfigns ſoar, 

And Trojan cities grace Sicilia's ſhore ; 

Where great Aceſtes, of the Dardan ftrain, 

Jeriv'd from ancient Teucer, holds his reign, 

Permit us, from your woods, new planks and oars 

To fell, and bring our veſſels on your ſhores ; 

That, if our prince and friends return again, 

With joy, from Latium, we may plough the main, 

hut if thoſe hopes are vaniſh'd quite away, 

li loſt, and ſwallow'd in the Libyan ſea, | 

You lie, great guardian of the Trojan fate, 

And young Iülus ſhares his father's fate ; 

0b: let us fink Sicilia's ſhores again, 

And fly from hence to good Aceſtes' reign, 

He ſpoke ; a loud aſſent ran murmuring thro! 

the train. 

Thus then, in ſhort, the gracious queen replies, 
While on the ground ſhe fixt her modeſt eyes a 
Trojans, be bold ; againſt my will, my fate, 

A throne unſettled, and an infant ſtate, 

Bid me defend my realms with all my pow'rs, 
And guard with theſe ſeverities my ſhores. 

Lives there a ſtranger to the Trojan name, 

Their valour, arms, and chiefs of mighty fame? 
We know the war that ſet the world on fire; 

Net are ſo void of ſenſe the ſons of Tyre: 

For here his beams indulgent Phoebus ſheds, 

And rolls his flaming chariot o'er our heads. 

Seek you, my friends, the bleſt Saturnian plains, 
Or fair Trinacra, where Aceſtes reigns ? 

With aids ſupply'd, and furniſh'd from my ftores, 
Safe will I ſend you from the Libyan ſhores. 

Or. would you ſtay to raiſe this growing town ? 
Fix here your ſeat; and Carthage is your own. 
Haſte, draw your ſhips to ſhore ; to me the ſame, 
Your Troy and Tyre ſhall differ but in name. 
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By the ſame ſtorm, on the ſame friendly coaſt ! 


But I will ſend, my borders to explore, 
And trace the windings of the mazy ſhore. 
Perchance, already thrown on theſe abodes, 
He roams the towns, or wanders thro' the woods. 
Rais'd in their hopes the friend and hero ſtood; 
And long'd to break, tranſported, from the cloud. 
Oh! goddeſs-born ! cry'd brave Achates, ſay, 
What are your thoughts, and why this long delay ? 
All ſafe you fee ; your friends and fleet reſtor'd ; 
One (whom we ſaw) the whirling gulf deyour'd. 
Lo! with the reſt your mother's words agree, 
All but Orontes *ſcap'd the raging ſea. 
Switt as he ſpoke, the vapours break away, 
Diſſolve in ether, and refine to day. 
Radiant in open view, AÆneas ſtood, 
In form and looks, majeſtic as a god. 
Fluſh'd with the bloom of youth, his features ſhine, 
His hair in ringlets waves with grace divine. 
The queen of loye the glance divine ſupplies, 
And breathes immortal ſpirit in his eyes. 
Like Parian marble beauteous to behold, 
Or ſilver's milder gleam in burniſli'd gold, 
Or polith'd iv*ry, ſhone the godlike man: 
All ſtood ſurpris'd ; and thus the prince began. 
Zneas, whom you ſeek, you here ſurvey ; 
Eſcap'd the tempeſt of the Libyan ſea, 
O Dido, gracious queen, who make alone 
The woes, and caule, of wretched J'roy you own ; 
And ſhelter in your walls, with pious care, 
Her ſons, the relics of the Grecian war; 
Who all the forms of miſery have bore, 
Storms on the ſea, and dangers on the ſhore ; 
Nor we, nor all the Dardan nation, hurl'd 
Wide o'er the globe, and ſcatter'd round the 
world, | 
But the good gads, with bleſſings, ſhall repay 
' Your bountevus deeds, the gods and only they; 
(If pious acts, if juſtice they regard); 
And your clear conſcience ſtands its own reward, 
{ How bleſt this age that hath ſuch virtue ſeen? 
| How bleſt the parents of ſo great a queen? 
While to the ſca the rivers roll, and fhades 
With awful pomp ſurround the mountain heads; 
While ether ſhines, with golden planets grac'd, 
So long your honour, name, and praiſe ſhall laſt : 
| Whatever realm my fortune has aſſign'd, 
Still will I bear your image in my mind. 
This ſaid, the pious chief of Troy extends - 
His hands around, and hails his joyful friends : 
His left Sergeſtus graſp'd with vaſt delight, 
To great Ilionevs he gave the right. 
Cloanthus, Gyas, and the Dardan train, 
All, in their turns, embrac'd the prince again. 
Charm'd with his preſence, Dido gaz'd him o'er, 
Admir'd his fortune much, his perſon more. 
What fate, O goddeſs-born, ſhe ſaid, has toſt 
So brave a hero on this barbarous coaſt ? 
Are you ZEneas, who in Ida's grove 
Sprung from Anchiſes and the queen of love 
By Simois' ſtreams? and now I call to mind, 
When Teucer left his native ſhores behind ; 
The baniſh'd prince to Sidon came, to gain 
Great Belus aid, to fix him in his reign ; 
Then the rich Cyprian iſle, my warlike fire 


Subdu'd, and ravag'd wide with ſword and fire, 
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From him I leannt the Grecian kings of fame, 
The fall of Ilion, and your glorious name : 


He on your valour, though a foe, with joy 


Would dwell, and proudly trace his birth from 
Come to my palaee then, my royal gueſt, [ Troy. 
And, with your friends, indulge the geni il feaſt. 
My wend'rings and my fate reſembling yours, 
At length I ſettled on theſe Libyan ores ; 


And, touch'd with miſeries myſelf have known, 
I view, with pity, woes fo like my own. 


She ſpoke, then leads him to her proud abodes, 
Ordaing a feaſt, and offerings to the gods. 

Twice fifty bleating lambs and ewes ſhe ſends, 

And twice ten brawny oxen to his friends : 

A hundred briſtly boars, and monſtrous ſwine ; 

With Bacchus” gifts, a ſtore of generous wine. 

The inner rooms in regal pomp diſplay'd, 

The ſplendid feaſts in ample halls are made; 

Where, labour'd o'er with art, rich carpets lie, 

That glow refulgent with the purple dye. 

Ihe boards are pil'd with plate of curious mould; 

And their forefathers* deeds, in times of old, 

Blaz'd round the buwls, and charg'd the rifing 
gold. 

No more the prince his eager love ſuppreſt, 
All the fond parent ſtruggled in his breaft. 

He ſends Achates to inform his fon, 

And guide the young Atcanius to the town ; 

(On his Aſcanius turn his fear and joy, 

The father's c'\ -$ are center'd in the hoy ;) 

Jo bring rich preſents to the queen of Tyre, 

And relies, reſcued from the Trojan fire. 

A mantle wrought with ſaffron foilage round; 

And a ſtiff robe with golden figures crown'd ; 

Fair Helen's drefs, when, fir'd with lawleſs joy, 

She left her native walls to ruin Troy, 

(Her mother's preſent in the bridal hour;) 

With gold a ſhining ſceptre ſtudded o'er, 

That wont Ilione's fair hand to grace, 

The eldeſt nymph of Priam's beauteous race; 

Her necklace, ſtrung with pearls : her crown that 
glows 

Inſtarr'd with gems and gold in double rows. 

To bring the ſplendid gifts without delay, 

Swift to the fleet, Achates bends his way, 

But beauteous Venus in her breaſt deſign'd 
New wiles, and plann'd new counſels in her mind, 
That winged Cupid to the court ſhould come 
Like ſweet Aſcanius, in Aſcanius' room; 

With the rich gifts the Tyrian queen inſpire, 
And kindle in her veins the raging fire. 

Her dread of ſuno's arts, who guards the place, 
Her juſt ſuſpcions of the treach'rous race, | 
Break, each revolving night, her golden reſt : 
And thus the ſuppliant queen the god addreft. 
Oh for ! my ſtrength ! ſupreme in heaven above! 
Whoſe arrows triumph o'er the bolts of Jove: 
To thee I fly, thy ſuccour to implore, 

Court thy protection, and thy pow'r adore. 

To tell how Juno's reſtleſs rage has toſt 

Your brother round the ſeas, and ev'ry coaft, 

Is but to mention what too well you know, _ 
Who ſigh'd wy fighs, and wept a mother's woe. 
Him, in her own town, the Tyrian queen detains, 
With ſoft ſeducemente, from the Latian plains, 
Fut much I fear that hoſpitable place, 

Where Juno reigrs the guardian of the race: 


And leſt this fair occaſion ſhe improve, * 
Know, I delign to fire the queen with love; 
A love, beyond the cure of pow'rs divine; 
A love as ſtrong, and violent as mine. 
But how the proud Phoenician to ſurpriſe 
With ſuch a paſſion, hear what I adviſe, 
The royal youth, Aſcanius, from the port, 
Haſtes, by his father's ſummons, tv the court ; 
Wich coſtly preſents charg'd, he takes his way, 
Sav'd from the Trojan flames, and flormy ſea z 
Bat to prevent ſuſpicion, will I ſteep | 
His temples in the dews of balmy ſleep, \ 
Then to Cythera's ſacred ſeats remove, 
Or ſoftly lay him in th' Idalian grove. 
This one revolving night, thyſelf a boy, 
Wear thou the features of the youth of Troy ; 
And when the queen, tranſported with thy charm, 
Amidſt the feait, ſhall {train thee in her arms, 
The gentle poiſon by degrees inſpire 
Through all her breaſt ; then fan the riſing fire, 
And kindle all her ſoul. The mother ſaid, 
With joy the god her ſoft commands obey'd, 
Aſide his quiver, and his wings he flung, 
And, like the boy Iulus, tript along. 
Mean time the goddeſs on Aſcanius throws 
A. balmy ſlumber and a ſweet repoſe ; 
Lull'd in he lay to reſt, the queen of love 
Convey'd him to the high Idalian grove, 
There on a flow'ry hed her charge the laid, 
And, breathing round him, roſe the fragrant ſhade. 
Now Cupid, pleas'd his orders to obey, 
Brought the rich gifts; Achates led the way, 
He came, and found on coftly carpets ſpread 
The queen majeſtic, midſt her golden bed. 
The great Aneas and the Trojans lie 
On pumpous couches ſtain'd with Tyrian dye: 
Soft towels for their hands th” attendants bring, 
And limpid water from the cryſtal ſpring, 
They waſh ; the menial train the tables ſpread; 
And heap in glitt'ring caniſters the bread. 
To dreſs the feaſt, full fifty handmaids join, 
And burn rich incenſe to the pow'rs divine; 
A hundred boys and virgins ſtood around, 
The banquet marſhall'd, and the goblet crown'd, 
To fill th* embroider'd beds the Tyrians come 
Rank behind rank ; and crowd the regal room. 
The gueſts the gorgeous giits and boy admire, 
His voice, and looks, that glow with youthful fire; 
The veil and foliage wond'ring they behold, 
And the rich robe that flam'd with figur'd gold: 
But chief the queen, the boy and preſents move, 
The queen, already doom'd to fatal love. 
Inſatiate in her joy, ſhe ſat amaz'd, 
Gaz'd on his face, and kindled as ſhe gaz'd, 
Firſt, his diſſembled father he careſt, 
Hung round his neck, and play'd upon his breaſt; 
Next to the queens embraces he withdrew ; 
dhe look'd, and fent her ſoul at ev'ry view : 
Then took him on her lap, devour'd his charms; 
Nor knew poor Dido, blind to future harms, \ 
How great a god the fondled in her arms. 
But he, now mindful of his mother, ſtole 
By ſlow degrees Sichæus from her foul; 
Her font, rekindling, in her kuſhand's ftead, 
Admits the prince; the living for the dead. 
Soon as the barquet paus'd, to raiſe their ſoul; 


With ſparkling wine they crown the maily bowls, 
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Through the wide hall the rolling echo bounds, 
The palace rings, the vaulted dome reſounds. 
The blazing torches, and the lamps diſplay, 
From golden roofs, an artificial day. 

Now Dido crowns the bowl of ſtate with wine, 
The bowl of Belus, and the regal line. 

Her hands aloft the — goblet hold, 
pond'rous with gems, an | 
When filence was proclaim'd, the royal fair 
Thus to the gods addreſt her fervent pray'r. 


Almighty Jove : who plead'it the ſtranger's 


cauſe; 
Great guardian god of hoſpitable laws ! 
Oh! grant this day to circle ſtill with joy, 
Through late poſterity, to Tyre and Troy. 
Fe thou, O Bacchus! god of mirth, a gueſt; 
And thou, O Juno! grace the genial featt. 
And you, my lords of Tyre, your tears remove, 
And ſhow your gueſts benevolence and love. 
She ſaid, and on the board, in open view, 
The firſt libation to the gods ſhe threw : 
Then fip'd the wine, and gave to Bitias' hand: 
He roſe, obedient to the queen's command ; 
At once the thirſty Trojan ſwill'd the whole, 
Sunk the full gold, and drain'd the foaming bowl. 
Then through the peers, with ſparkling nectar 
crown'd 


The goblet circles, and the health goes round, 
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* 
With curling treſſes grac'd, and rich attire, 
Iopas ſtands, and ſweeps the golden lyre; 

The truths, which ancient Atlas taught, he ſings, 
And nature's ſecrets, on the ſounding ſtrings. 
Why Cyathia changes; why the ſun retires, 
Shorn of his radiant beams, and genial fires ; 
From what or'ginals, and cauſes, came 
Mankind and beaſts, the rain, and rifiag flame ; 
Arcturus, dreadful with his ſtormy ſtar ; 

The wat'ry Hyads, and the northern car; 

Why ſuns in ſummer the flow night detain, 
And ruſh ſo ſwift in winter to the main. 

With thouts the Tyrians praiſe the ſong divine, 
And in the loud applauſe the Trojans join. 
The queen, 1a various talk, prolongs the hours, 
Drinks deep of love, and ev'ry word devours; 
This moment longs of Hector to inquire, 

The next of Priam, his unhappy fire ; 

What arms adorn'd Aurora's glorious ſon ; 
How high, above his hoſts, Achilles ſhone ; 
How brave Tydides thunder'd on his car ; 

How his ſierce courſers ſwept the ranks — 
Nay, but at large, my godlike gueſt, relate 
The Grecian wiles, ſhe faid, and Ilion's fate; 


How far your courſe around the globe extends, 


And what the woes and fortunes of your friends; 
For, ſince you wander'd ev'ry thore and ſea, 
Have ſev'n revolving ſummers roll'd away. 
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II. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Xneas relates how the city of Troy was taken, after a ten years ſiege, by the treachery of Sinon, and 


the ſtratagem of a wooden horſe. 


He declares the tixt reſolution he had taken not to ſurvive the 


ruins of his country, and the various adventures he met with in the defence .of it: at laſt, having 
deen before adviſed by Hector's ghoſt, and now by the appearance of his mother Venus, he is pre- 
vailed upon to leave the town, and ſettle his houſehold gods in another country. In order to this he 
carries his father off on his ſhoulders, and leads his little ſon by the hand, his wife following him 
behind. When he comes to the place appointed for the general readezvous, he finds a great con- 
fluence of people, but miſſes his wife, whoſe ghoſt afterwards appears to him, and tells him the 


land which was deſigned for him. 


Art gaz'd in filence, with an eager look, 

Then from the golden couch the hero ſpoke. 

Ah mighty queen ! you urge me to diſcloſe, 

And feel, once more, unutterable woes ; 

How vengeful Greece with victory was crown'd, 
And Troy's fair empire humbled to the ground ; 
Thoſe direful ſcenes I ſaw on Phrygia's ſhore, 
Thoſe wars in which ſo large a part I bore, 

The fierceſt Argive would with tears bewail, 

And tern Ulyfles tremble at the tale: 

And lo! the night precipitates away; 

The ſtars, grown dim before the dawning day, 
(all to repoſe ; but ſince you long to know, 

And curious liſten to the ſtory'd woe; 


Tho* my hock'd ſoul recoils, my tongue ſhall tell, 


lut with a bleeding heart, how Ilion fell. 
The Grecian kings, (for many a rolling year, 
Repell'd by fate, and haraſy'd by the war); 


By Pallas“ aid, of ſeaſon'd fir compoſe 

A ſteed, that tow'ring like a mountain roſe ; 

This they pretend their common' vow, to gain 

A ſafe return, and meaſure back the main: 

Such the report ; but guileful Argos hides 

Her braveft heroes in the moniter's ſides ; 

Deep, deep within, they throng'd the dreadful 
. gloom, | 

And half an hoſt lay ambuſh'd in the womb. 

An iſle, in ancient times renown'd by fame, 
Lies full in view, and Tenedos the name? [way, 
Once bleſt with wealth, while Priam held the 
But now a broken, rough, and dang'rous bay: 
Thitker their unſuſpected courie they bore, 

And hid, their hoiſts within the winding ſhore. 

We deem'd them ſail'd for Greece ; tranſported 
Troy 

Forgot her woes, and gare a looſe ro joy; 
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Threw wide her gates, and pour'd forth all her 
train, * 
To view th* abandon'd camp, and empty plain. 
Here the Dolopian troops their ſtation held ; 
There proud Achilles“ tent o'erlook'd the field; 
Here rang'd the thouſand veſſels ſtood, and there 
In conflicts join'd the furious tons of war. 
Same view the gift of Pallas with ſurpriſe, 
The fatal monſter, and its wondrous fize: 
And firſt Thymcetes mov'd the crowd to lead 
And lodge within the tower the lofty ſteed; 
Or, with deſign, his country to deftroy, 
Or fate determin'd now the fall of Troy. 
But hoary Capys, and the wiſe, require 
To plunge the treacherous gift of Greece in fire, 
Ur whelm the mighty monſter in the tides, ' 
Or bore the ribs, and ſearch the cavern'd ſides, 
Their own wild will the noiſy crowds obey, - 
And vote, as partial fancy points the way ; 
Till bold Laocoon, with a mighty train, 
From the high tower ruſh'd furious to the plain; 
And ſent his voice from far, with rage inſpir'd 
What madneſs, Trojans, has your "> tir'd ? 
Think you the Greeks are ſail'd before the 
wind? ä . hind ? 
Think you theſe preſents ſafe, they leave be- 
And is Ulyſles banith'd from your mindꝰ 
Or this prodigious fabric muſt encloſe, 
Deep in its darkſome womb, our ambuſh'd foes ; 
Or *tis ſome engine, rais'd to batter down 
The tow'rs of Ilion, or command the town; 
Ah! truſt not Greece, nor touch her gitts abhor'd ; 
Her gifts are more deſtructive than her ſword. 
Swift as the word, his pond'rous lance he 
Againſt the ſides the furious javelin flew [threw ; 
Thro' the wide womb a ſpacious paſſage found, 
And ſhook with long vibrations in the wound. 
The monſter groaus, and ſhakes the diſtant ſhore ; 
And, round his caverus roll'd, the deep' ning thun- 
'- 2 34 dem mat.. er 
Then had not partial fate conſpir'd to blind, 
With more than madneſs, ev'ry Trojan mind, 
The crowd the treach'rous ambuſh had explor'd, 
And not a Greek hail *ſcap'd the vengeiul ſword ; 
Old Priam ſtill his empire would enjoy, I 
And ſtill thy tow'rs had ſtood, majeſtic Troy! 
. Meantime, before the king, the Dardan ſwains, 
With ſhouts triumphant, brought a youth in 
chains, 
A willing captive to the Trojan hands, 
To open Ilion to the Grecian bands; 
Bold and determiy'd either fate to try; 
Rt ſolv'd to circumvent, or fix'd to die. 
The troops tumultuous gather round the foe, 
To ſee the captive, and inſult his wo. 
Now hear the falſehoods of the Grecian train; 
All, all in one; a nation in a man. 
For while confounded and diſarm'd he ſtands, 
And trembling views around the Phrygian bands, 
Alas! what hoſpitable land, (he cry'd) 
Or oh ! what ſeas 2 wand'ring wretch will hide ? 
Not only baniſh'd from the Grecizn ſtate; 
But Troy, avenging Troy, demands my fate. 
His melting tears, and moving ſighs centrol 
Our rifing rage, and ſoften cry ſoul. 
We bid him tell his 12 & and long to know 
The fate and tilings ot @ captive foe. - 
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At length, encourag'd thus, the youth reply'q 

And laid bis well-diflembled fears afide. * / 
All, all, with truth, great monarch, I confeſs 

And firſt I own my birth deriv'd from Greece þ 

Wretch as he is, yet Sinon can defy 

The frowns of fortune, and diſdains a lie, 

You know, perchance, great Palamedes' name 

Through many a diftant realm renown'd by fame. 

Condemn'd, though guiltleſs, when-he mov'd ft 

peace, | 

Condemn'd for treaſon by the voice of Greece. 

Though falſe the charge, the glorious hero bleq 

But now the Greeks deplore the warrior dead. 

Me, yet a youth, my father ſent to ſhare 

With him, my kinſman, in the toils of war, 

Long as that hero ſtood ſecure from fate, 

Long as his counſels prop'd the Grecian ſtate, 

Ev'n I could boaſt an honourable name, 

And claim ſome title to a ſhare of fame; 

But when the prince, (a well-known truth J tell) 

By dire Ulyfſes* arts and envy fell; 

Soon as he ceas'd to breathe this vital air, 

I drag'd my days in darknefs and deſpair, 

And, if kind heav'n ſhou'd give me back once 
| more 1 

Safe and triumphant to my native ſhore, 


| For innocence condemn'd, revenge I vow'd, 


Mad as I was, and ſpoke my rage aloud, 
This mov'd Ulyfles* hate, and hence aroſe 
My paſt misfortunes, and my preſent woes, 
Eager he ſought the means, and watch'd the time 
To charge me too with ſome pretended crime. 
For conſcious of his guilt, my death he vow'd, 
And with dark hints amus'd the liſt'ning crowd, 
At length with Calchas he concerts the {cheme= 
But why, why dwell I on this hateful theme? 
Or why detain you with a tale of woe ? 
Since you determine ev'ry Greek, a foe, 
Strike, ſtrike ; th* Atriges will my death enjoy, 
And dire Ulyſſes thank the ſword of Troy. 
Now blind to Grecian frauds, we burn'to know 
With fend deſire the cauſes of his woe 
Who thus, ſtill trembling as he itood, and pale, 
Purſu'd the moving melancholy tale. | 
Oft* had our hoſts determin'd to employ 
Their ſails for Greece, and leave untaken Troy, 
Urg'd to a ſhameful flight, from deep deſpair, 
And the long labours of a ten years war. 
And oh! that they had ſail'd —as oft” the fore: 
Ot ſouthern winds, and tempeſts ſtopp'd theircourſe, 
But fince this ſteed was rais'd ; ſtrait, bellowing 
loud, | | 
Deep thunders roar'd, and burſt from every cloud, 
We ſent Eurypilus to Phœbus' ſhrine, 
Who brought this ſentence from the voice divine; 
When firſt ye ſail'd for Troy, ye calm'd the main 
With blood, ye Grecians, and a virgin lain; 
And ere you meaſure back the foamy flood, 
Know, you muſt buy a ſafe return with blood. 
Theſe awful words to ev'ry Greek impart 
Surpriſe and dread, and chill the braveit heart; 
To the dire ſtroke each thought himſelf decree, 
Himſelf the victim that for Greece ſhould blecd. 
Ulyſles then, importunate and loud, 
Produc'd ſage Calchas to the trembling crowd, 
Bade him the ſecret will of heav'n relate—— 


And now my friends could propheſy my fate; 


, Once 


AFANEID, 


And baſe Ulyſes' wicked arts, they ſaid, 

were levell'd all at my devoted head. 

Ten days the prophet from the crowd retir'd, 

Nor mark d the victim that the gods requir'd. 

$ long befieg'd by Ithacus he ſtood, 

4nd ſeem'd reluctant to the voice of blood; 

It length he ſpoke, and, as the ſcheme was laid, 

Doom'd to the ſlaughter my predeſtin'd head, 

Al prais'd the ſentence, and were pleas'd to lee 

The fate that threaten'd all, confin'd to me. 

And now the dire tremendous day was come, 

When all prepar'd to ſolemnize my doom; 

he ſalted barley on my front was ſpread, 

The ſacred fiflets bound my deſtin'd head: 

ned th* appointed laughter, I confeſs, 

And, till our troops ſhould hoiſt their ſails for 

Swiſt to a flimy-lake I took my flight, [Greece, 

Lay wrapt in flags, and cover'd by the night. 

aud now theſe eyes ſhall view my native ſhore, 

My dear, dear children, and my fire no more ; 

Whom haply Greece to ſlaughter has decreed, 

And for my fatal flight condemn'd to bleed. 

But thee, O graciuus monarch, I implore 

ky ev'ry god, by ev'ry ſacred power, 

Who conſcious of the facts my lips relate, 

With truth inſpire me to declare my fate ; 

By all the ſolemn ſanctions that can bind 

ly holy ties the faith of human kind; 

Have mercy, mercy, on a guiltleſs foe, 

0'whelm'd and funk with ſuch a weight of woe! 
His lite we gave him, and diſpell'd his fears, 

Touch'd with his moving eloquence of tears; 

Ard, melting firſt, the good old king commands 

To free the captive, and to looſe his hands. 

Then with ſoft accents, and a pleafing look, 

Mild and benevolent the monarch ſpoke. 
Henceforth let Greece no more thy thoughts 

But live a ſubject and a ſon of Troy; {employ, 

Vith truth and ftrict ſincerity proceed, 

dey, to what end they fram'd this monſtrous ſteed; 

Who was its author, what his aim, declare ; 

Some ſolemn vow ? or engine of the war? 
Skill'd in the frauds of Greece, the captive rears 

His hands unſhackled to the golden ſtars; 

You, ye eternal ſplendors ! he exclaims, 

And you divine inviolable flames, 

Ye fatal {words and altars, which I fled, 

Ye wreaths that eircled this devoted head; 

All, all, atteſt! that juſtly I releaſe 

My (worn allegiance to the laws of Greece, 

Kenounce my country, hate her ſons, and lay 

Their inmoſt counſels open to the day. 

And thou, O Troy, by Sinon ſnatch'd from fate, 

Spare, ſpare the wretch, who ſaves the Phrygian 

Greece on Minerva's aid rely'd alone, [ſtate. 

Since firſt the labours of the war begun. 

But from that execrable point of time, 

When Ith acus, the firſt in ev'ry crime, 

With Tydeus' impious ſon, the guards had lain, 

And brought her image from the Phrygian fane, 

Dildain'd her ſacred wreaths with murderous 


hands, | 
Still red and reeking from the flaughter'd bands; 
Then ceas'd the triumphs of the Grecian train, 
And their full tide of conqueſt funk again; 
Their ſtrength decay'd, and many a dreadful fign 
To trembling Greece proclaim'd the wrath divine. 


| 
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Scarce to the camp the ſacred image came, 
When from her eyes ſhe flaſh'd a living flame; 
A briny ſweat bedew'd her limbs around, 

And thrice ſhe ſprung indignant from the ground; 
Thrice was ſhe ſcen with martial rage to wield 
Her pond'rous ſpear, and ſhake her blazing ſhield. 
With that, ſage Calchas mov'd the trembling train 
To fly, and meaſure back the deeps again ; 

That 'twas not giv'n our armies to deſtroy 
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The Fheygian empire, and the tow'rs of Troy, 


Till they ſhould bring trom Greece thoſe favour- 
ing gods, floods; 
Who ſmil'd indulgent, when they plough'd the 
With more auſpicious ſigus repaſs the main, 
And with new omens take the field again. 
Now to their native country they repair, 
With gather'd forces to renew the war; 
The icheme of Calchas !] but their vaniſh'd hoſt 
Will ſoon return to waſte the Phrygian coaſt. 
All Greece, atoning dire Ulyfles' deed, 
To Pallas' honour rais'd this wond'rous ſteed; 
But Calchas order'd this enormous ſize, f 
This monſtrous bulk, that heaves into the ſkies, 
Leſt Troy thould lead it through her opening gate, 
And by this new palladium guard her tate. 
For oh! ye FPbrygians, had your rage profan'd 
This gift of Pallas with an impious hand, 
Some fate (which all ye pow'rs immortal ſhed 
With all your yengeance on its author's head !) 
In one prodigious ruin would deſtroy * 
Thy empire, Friam, and the ſons of Troy. 
But wouid you join within your walls to lead 
This pledge of heav'n, this tutelary ſteed; 
Then, with her hoſts, all Ava ſhall repair, 
And pour on Pelop's walls a ſtorm of war ; 
Then Greece ſhall bleed, and periſh in her turn; F 
Her future ſons ; her nations yet unborn. 
Thus did the perjur'd Sinon's art prevail; 
Too fondly we believ'd the ſtudy'd tale; 
And thus was Troy, who bravely could ſuſtaia 
Achilles' fury, when he ſwept the plain, 
A thouſand veſſels, and a ten years war, 
Won by a gh, and vanquith'd by a tear. 
Here a more dreadful object roſe to ſight, 
And ſhook our fouls with horror and affright. 
Unbleſt Laocoon, whom the lots defign 
Prieſt of the year, at Neptune's holy thrine, 
Slew on the ſands, beſide the rolling flood, 
A ſtately ſteer, in honour of the god. 
When, horrid to relate! two ſerpents glide 
And roll incumbent on the glafly tide, 
Advancing to the ſhore ; their ſpires they raiſe, 
Fold above fold, in many a tow'ring maze. 
Beneath their burniſh'd breaſts the waters glow, 
Their crimſon creſts inflame the deeps below; 
O'er the vaſt flood extended long and wide, 
cir curling backs lay floating on the tide ; 
Laſu'd to a foam the boiling billows roar, 
Ard now the dreadful monſters reach'd the ſhore ; 


Their hiſſing tongues they darted, as they came, 


And their red eye- balls ſhot a ſanguine flame, 
Pale at the fight, we fled in dire diſmay; 

Strait to Lavucoon they direct their way; 

And firſt in curling fiery volumes bound round, 
His too young ſons, and wrapt them round and 
Devour'd the children in the father's view ; 

Then on the miſerable father flew, 4 
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While to their aid he runs with fruitleſs haſte ; 

And all the man in horrid folds embrac'd : 

Twice round his waitt, and round his neck they 

Their winding heads, and hiſs aloft in air, [rear 

His ſacred wreaths the livid poiſons ſtain, 

And, while he labours at the knots in vain, { 

Stung to the ſoul, he bellows with the pain. 

So, when tae axe had glanc'd upon his ſkull, 

Breaks from the ſhrine, and roars the wounded 

But esch huge ſerpent now retires again, [bull. 

And flies for ſhelter to Minerva's fane ; 

Her buckler's orb the goddeſs wide diſplay'd, 

And icreen'd her monſters in the dreadful ſhade. 
Then, a new fear the trembling crowd poſſeſt, 

A hoiy horror pants in every breaſt; 

All judge Laocoon juſtly doom'd to bleed, 

Whole guilty tpear profan'd the ſacred ſteed. 

We vote to lead him to Minerva's tow'r, 

And ſupplicate, with vows, th' offended pow'r; 

All to che fatal labour bend their care, 

Level the walls, and lay the bulwarks bare; 

Some round the lotty neck the cables tie, 

Some to the ſect the roſling wheels apply; 

The tow'ring montter, big with Ilion's doom, 

Mounts o'er the wall; an army in the womb; 

Around the moviug pile the children join 

In ſliouts of tranſport, and in ſungs divine; 

They run, they pull the ſtretching cords with joy, 

And lend their little hands to ruin 'Troy ! 

In-une loud peal th enormous horſe rolls down, 

And thundering gains the center of the town. 

Oh Troy, renown'd in war! oh bright abodes! 

Oh glorious Troy ! the labour of the gods! 

Thrice itop'd unmov d the moniter in the gate, 

Aud claſhing arms thrice warn'd us of our fate; 

But we, by madneſs blinded and o'ercome, 

Lodge the dire monſter in the ſacred dome, 

Caſſandra too, inſpir'd, our fate declares 

(So Phœbus duon''d) to unregarding ears; [waſte 

We, thoughtleſs wretches ! deck the ſhrines, and 

In ſports the day, which heav'n decreed our laſt. 
Now had the ſun roll'd down the beamy light, 

And from the caves of ocean ruſh'd the night; 

With one black veil her ſpreading ſhades ſuppreſs 

The face of nature, and the frauds of Greece. 

The Trojans round their walls in filence lay, 

And loſt in ſleep the labours of the day. 

When lo! their courſe the Grecian navy bore, 

New-rigz'd and arm'd, and reach'd the well. 

known ſhore, 
By filent Cynthia's friendly beams convey d; 
And the proud admiral a 1 difplay'd. - 


Then Sinon, favour'd by the partial gods, 
Dnlocks the mighty monſter's dark abodes ; 


His peopled caves pour forth in open air 

The heroes, and the whole impriſon'd war. 

Led by the guided cord, alight with joy 

Th' inpatient princes, in the midit of Troy; 

Machaon firſt, then great Achilles' heir, 

Ulyſſes, Thoas, Acamas, appear; 

A crowd of chiefs with Menelaus ſucceed; 

Epeus laſt, who fram'd the fraudtul fteed. 

Strait they invade the city, bury'd deep 

In fumes of wine, and all diffolv'd in fleep ; 

They ſlay the guards, they burſt the gates, and 
Join : 


Their fellows, conſcious to the bold defign, 


"Twas now the time when firſt Kind heav'n be 
On wretched man the bleſſings of repoſe ; [tom 
When, in my flumbers, Hector ſeem'd to rife 
A mournful viſion ! to my cloling eyes, 

Such he appear'd, as when Achilles? car 

And fiery courſers whirl'd him through the war: 
Drawn thro? his ſwelling feet the thongs I view; 
His beauteous body black with duſt and blood. 
Ye gods! how chang'd from Hector! who with 
Return'd in proud Achilles' ſpoils to Troy; [joy 
Flung at the ſhips, like heav'n's almighty fire, | 
Flames after flames, and wrapt a fleet in fire, 
Now gaſh'd with wounds that for his Troy he bore 
His beard and locks ſtood ſtiffen'd with his gore, 
With tears and mourntul accents I began, 

And thus beſpoke the viſionary man ! 

Say, glorious prince, thy country's hope and joy, 
What cauſe ſo long detains thee from thy Troy 
Say, from what realms, ſo long defir'd in vain, 
Her Hector comes, to bleſs her eyes again? 
After ſuch numbers lain, ſuch labours paſt, 
Thus is our prince! ah! thus return'd at laft? 
Why ſtream theſe wounds? or who could thus 

diſgrace 
The manly charms of that majeſtic face 

Nought to theſe queſtions vaia the ſhade replies, 
But from his boſom draws a length of ſighs; 
Fly, fly, oh! fly the gathering flames; the walls 
Are won by Greece, and glorious Ilion falls; 
Enough to Priam and to Troy before 
Was paid; then ſtrive with deſtiny no more; 
Could any mortal hand prevent our fate, 

This hand, and this alone, had ſav'd the ſtate, 
Troy to thy care commends her wand'ring gods; 
With theſe purſue thy fortunes o'er the floods 
To that proud city, thou ſhalt raiſe at laſt, 
Return'd from wand'ring wide the wat'ry waſte, 
This ſaid, he brought from Veſta's ballow'd quite 


| The tacred wreaths, and everlaſting fire, 


Meantime tumultuous round the walls ariſe 

Shrieks, clamours, ſhouts, and mingle in the ſkies, 
And (though remote my father's palace ſtood, 
With thades ſurrounded, and a gloomy wood) 
Near, and more near, approach the dire alarms; 
The voice of woe ; the dreadful din of arms. 
Rous'd at the deaf'ning peal that roars around, 
I mount the dome, and liſten to the found. 
Thus o'er the corn, while furious winds conſpire, 
Rolls on a wide-devouring blaze of fire; 
Or ſome big torrent, from a mountain's brow, 
Burſts, pours, and thunders down the vale below, 
O'erwhelms the fields, lays waſte the golden grain, 
And headlong ſweeps the foreſts to the main; 
Stun'd at the din, the, ſwain with liſt'ning ears 
From ſome ſteep rock the ſounding ruin hears. 

Now Hector's warning prov'd too clear aud true, 


The wiles of Greece appear'd in open view; 


The roaring flames in volumes huge aſpire, 
And wrap thy dome, Deiphobus, in fire; 
Thine, ſage Ucalegon, next ſtrow'd the ground, 
And {tretch'd a vaſt unmeaſur'd ruin round, 
Wide o'er the waves the bright reflection plays: 
The ſurges redden with the diſtant blaze. 
Then ſhouts and trumpets ſwell the dire alarms; 
And, though twas vain, I madly flew to arms: 
Eager to raiſe « band of friends, and pour 


In one firm body, to defend the tow'r; 


Howl 


H thr, 
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unge and revenge my kindling boſom fire, 
Warm, and in arms, to conquer or expire. 
zut lo! poor Pantheus, Phoebus? prieſt appears, 
it ſcap'd the foe, diſtracted with his fears, 
The ſage his vanquiſh'd gods and relics bore, 
And with his trembling grandſon ſought the ſhore. 
Say, Pantheus, how the fate of Ilion {tands ? 
Gy, if a tow'r remains in Trojan hands ? 
ge thus with groans; — Our lait ſad hour is come, 
hut certain, fixt, inevitable doom. 
Troy ance was great, hut oh! the ſcene is o'er, 
er glory vanith'd ! and her name no more! 
For partial Jove transfers her paſt renown 
To Greece, who triumphs in her burning town; 
nud the huge monſter from his op'ning tide 
furs forth her warriors in an endleis tide ; 
With joy proud Sinon ſees the flames aſpire, 
lens blaze on blaze, and mingles fire with fire; 
lere thouſands pouring through the gates appear. 
Fir more than proud Mycenæ ſent to war. 
dome ſeize the palles; groves of ſpears ariſe, 
Tiat thirſt for blood, and flaſh againſt the ſkies. 
The guards but juſt maintain a teeble fight 
With their fierce foes, amidſt the gloomy night · 
While Pantheus* words, while ev'ry god inſpires, 
[few to arms; and ruſh'd amidſt the fires, 
Where the loud furies call, where ſhouts and cries 
Ring round the walls, and thunder in the ſkies. 
Now faithful Ripheus on my ſide appears, 
With hoary Tphitus, advanc'd in years; 
And valiant Hypazis and Dymas, known 
by the pale ſplendors of the glimm'ring moon; 
With thee Chorcebus, Mygdon's generous boy, 
ſho came, 11]-fated, to the wars of Troy; 
ld with the fair Cafſandra's blooming charms, 
To aid her fire with unavailing arms; 
ak! brave unhappy youth! he wouid not hear 
Hs bride inſpir'd, who warn'd him from the war! 
Theſe when I ſaw, with fierce collected might, 
ſreathing revenge, and crowding to the fight; 
With warmth I thus addrets'd the gen'rous train: 
le bold, brave youths, but bold and brave in 
| by your dauntleſs ſouls impell'd, you dare [vain ! 
Nic me to try th' extremities of war; 
tou ſee our hopeleſs ſtate ; how every god, 
Wao guarded Troy, has left his old abode ; 
Lou ad a town already funk in fire; 
I y to arms, and gloriouſly expire; 
let all ruſh on, and, Vanquith'd as we are, 
latch one laſt beam of ſatety from deſpair. 
Thus while my words inflame the liit'ning crew, 
With rage redoubled to the fight they flew 
A hungry wolves, while clouds involve the day, 
uli from their dens; and, prowling wide for prey, 
Howl to the tempeſt, while the ſavage brood, 
tretch'd in the cavern, pant and thirſt for blood; 
through the town, determin'd to expire, 
Thro' the thick ſtorm of darts, and ſmoke and fire, 
Wrapt and ſurrounded with the ſhades of night, 
Ve ruſh'd to certain death, and mingled in the 
fight. [cloſe ? 
What tongue the dreadful laughter could diſ- 
ch! what tears could anſwer half our woes ? 
The glorious empreſs of the nations round, 
llejeitic Troy, lay levell'd with the ground; 


let murder'd natives crowded her abodes, 


ft lireets, her domes, the temples of her gods, 
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Nor Ilion bled alone: her turn ſucceeds ; 

And then ſhe conquers, and proud Argos bleeds z 
Death in a thouſand forms deſtructive frown'd, 
And woe, deſpair, and horror rag'd around. 

And firt Androgeos, whom a train attends, 
With ſtyle familiar hail'd us as his friends; 
Haſte, brave aſſociates, haite ; what dull delay 
Detains you here, while other's ſeize the prey? 
In flames your friends have laid all Lion waſte, 
And you come lagging from your ſhips the laſt, 

Thus he; but ſoon from our reply he knows 
His fatal error, compaſs'd round with foes ; 
Reſtrains his tongue, and, meditating flight, 
Stops ſhort ;—and ſtartles at the dreadful ſight, 
So the pale ſwain, who treads upon a ſuake 
Unſeen, and lurking in the gloomy brake, 

Soon as his ſwelling ſpires in circles play, 
Starts back, and ſhoots precipitate away. 
Fierce we ruſh in, the heedleſs foes ſurround, 
And lay the wretches breathleis on the ground: 
New to the place, with ſudden terror wild ; 
And thus at firſt our flattering fortune ſmil'd. 
Then, by his courage and ſueceſs inſpir'd. 
His warlike train the brave Choro bus fir d; 
Lo! friends, the road of ſafety you ſurvey; 
Come, follow fortune, where ſhe points the way; 
Let each in Argive arms his limbs diſguiſe, 
And wield the bucklers, that the foe ſupplies; 
For if ſucceſs an enemy attends, 
Who aſks, if fraud or valour gain'd his ends? 
This ſaid, Androgeos' creſted helm he wore ; 
Then, on his arm, the ponderous buckler bore 
With beauteous figures grac'd, and warlike pride; 
The ſtarry ſword — glitteriug at his ſide. 
Like him, bold Ripheus, Dymas, and the reſt, 
Their manly limbs in hoſtile armour dreſt. 
With gods averſe, we ſollow to the fight, 
And, undiſtinguiſh'd in the ſhades of night, 
Mix with the foes, employ the murdering ſteel, 
And plunge whole ſquadrons to the depths of hell, 
Some, wild with fear, precipitate retreat, 
Fly to the ſhore, and ſhelter in the fleet: 
Some climb the monſtrous horſe, a frighted train, 
And there lie trembling in the ſides again. 
But, heav'n againſt us, all attempts muſt fail, 
All hopes are vain, nor courage can prevail; 
For lo! Caſſandra io! the royal fair 
From Pallas' ſhrine with lovie diſhevell'd hair 


Dragg'd by the ſhouting viors;—to the ſkies 


She rais'd, but rais'd in vain, her glowing eyes; 
Her eyes—ſhe could no more—the Grecian bands 
Had rudely manacled her tender hands; 
Chorœbus could not bear that ſcene of woes, 
But, fir'd with fury, flew amidſt the foes; 

As ſwift we follow to redeem the fair, 

Ruſh to his aid, and thicken to the war. 


Here from the temple on our troop deſcends 


A ſtorm of javelins from our Trojan friends, 
Who from our arms and helmets deem'd us 


toes; a 
And hence a dreadful ſcene of ſlaughter roſe. 
Then all the Greeks our ſlender band invade, 
And pour enrag'd to ſeize the reſcu'd maid; 
Ajax with all the bold Dolopians came, 
And both the king of Atreus royal name. 
So when the winds in airy conflict riſe, 


Here ſopth and weft charge dread*ul in the ſkies; 
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There louder Eurus, to the battle borne, 
Mounts the ſwift courſers of the purple morn ; 
Beneath the whirlwind roar the bending woods ; 
With his huge trident Neptune ſtrikes the floods: 
Foams, ſtorms, and tempeiting the deeps around, 
Bares the broad boſom of the dark profound. 
Thoſe too, we chas'd by night, a catter'd train, 
Now boldly rally, and appear again. | 
To them our Argive helms and arms are known, 
Our voice and language dift*ring from their own. 
We yield to numbers. By Peneſeus' ſteel | 
Firſt at Minerva's ſhrine Chorcebus fell. 

Next Ripheus bled, the juſteſt far of all 

The ſons of Troy; yet heav'n permits his fall. 
The like ſad fate brave Hypanis attends, 

And hapleſs Dymas, ſlaughter'd by their friends. 
Nor thee, ſage Pantheus | Phoebus? wreaths could 
Nor all thy ſhining virtues from the grave. [ſave, | 
Ye dear, dear ruins! and thou, Troy! declare 

If once I tremble or declin'd the war: | 
Midit flames and foes a glorious death I ſought, 
And well deſerv'd the death for which 1 fought. 
Thence we retreat, our brave affociates gone, 
Pelias and Iphitus were left alone ; 

This flow with age and bending to the ground, 
And that more tardy from Ulytfue wound. 
Now from the palace- walls tumultuous ring 

The fhouts, and call us to defend the king; 
There we beheld the rage of fight, and there 
The throne of death, and centre of the war; 

As Troy, all Troy beſide has flept in peace, 

Nor ſtain'd by ſlaughter, nor alarm'd by Greece. 
Shield lock'd in ſhield, advance the Grecian pow'rs, 
To burſt the gates, and ſtorm the regal tow'rs; 
Fly up the ſteep aſcent where danger calls, 

And fix their ſcaling engines in the walls. 

High in the left they graſp'd the fenceful ſhield, 
Fierce in the right the rocky ramparts held; 
Roofs, tow'rs, and battlements the Trojans throw, 
A pile of ruins ! on the Greeks below; | 
Catch for defence the weapons of deſpair, 

In theſe the dire extremes of death and war. 


Now on their heads the pond*rous beams are roll'd, | 


By Troy's firſt monarchs cruſted round with gold. 

Here thronging troops with glitt'ring faulchions 
ſtand, | 

To guard the portals, and the door command. 

Strait to the palace, fir'd with hopes, I go 

To aid the vanquiſh'd, and repel the foe. 

A ſecret portico contriv'd behind, 

Great Hector's manſion to the palace join'd, 

By which his hapleſs princeſs oft would bring 

Her royal infant to the good old king. | 

This way the topmoſt battlements I gain, 

Whence the tir'd Trojans threw their darts in 
Vain. | 

Rais'd on a lofty point, a turret rears 

Her ſtately head unrivall'd to the ſtars; 

From hence we wont all Ilion to ſurvey, 

The fields, the camp, the fleets, and rolling ſea. 

With fteel the yielding timbers we aſſail'd. 

Where looſe the huge disjointed fructure fail'd ; 

Then, tugg'd convulſive from the ſhatter'd walls, 

We puſh the pile: the pond'rous ruin falls 

Tumbling in many a whir), with thund'ring ſound, 

Down headlong on the foes, and imokes along the 
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But crowds on crowds the bury'd troops ſupply ; 
And in a ſtorm the beams and rocky fragments fly 

Full in thę portal rag'd with loud alarm 
Brave Pyrrhus, glitt'ring in his brazen arms. 

So from his den, the winter ſlept away, 

Shoots forth the burnifh'd ſnake in open day; 
Who, fed with ev'ry poiſon of the plain, 

Sheds his old ſpoils, and ſhines in yuuth again; 
Proud of his golden ſcales rolls tow'ring on. 
And darts his forky ſting, and glitters on the ſun, 

To him the mighty Periphas ſucceeds, 

And the bold * chief who drove his father's ſteeds: 
With theſe the Scyrian bands advance, and aim 
Full at the battlements the miſſive flame. 
Fierce Pyrrhus in the front with forceful (way 
Ply'd the huge axe, and hew'd the beams away: 
The ſolid timbers from the portal tore, ; 
And rent from every hinge the brazen door, 

At laſt the chief a mighty op'ning made, [play'q, 
And, all th' imperial dome, in all her length dil. 
The ſacred rooms of Troy's firit monarchs lie, 
With Priam's pomp, profan'd by every eye; 

In arms the centries to the breach repair, 

And ſtand embody'd, to repel the war. 

Now far within, the regal rooms diicloſe, 
Loud and more loud, a diretul ſcene of woes; 
The roof reſounds with female ſhrieks and cries, 
And the ſhrill echo ſtrikes the diſtant ſkies, 
The trembling matrons fly trom place to place, 


And kiſs the pillars with a laſt embrace; 


Bold Pyrrhus ſtorms with all his father's fire; 
The barrier's burſt; the vanquiſh'd guards retire; 
The ſhatter'd doors the thund'ring engines ply; 
The bolts leap back; the ſounding hinges fly; 
The war breaks in; loud ſhouts the hoitile train; 
The gates are ſtorm'd; the foremoit ſoldiers ſlain: 
Thro' the wide courts the crowding Argives roam, 
And ſwarm triumphant round the regal dome, 
Nor halt ſo fierce the foamy deluge bounds, 
And burſts reſiſtleſs o'er the levell'd mounds ; 
Pours down the vale, and roaring o'er the plain, 
Sweeps herds, and hinds, and houſes to the main, 

Theſe eyes within the gate th' Atrides view'd, 
And furious Pyrrhus cover'd o'er with blood; 
Sad they beheld, amid the maurnful ſcene, 

The hundred daughters with the mother queen, 
And Priam's ſelf polluting with his gore 
Thoſe flames, he hallow'd at the ſhrines before, 
The fifty bridal rooms, a work divine 
(Such were his hopes of a long regal line) 
Rich in Barbaric gold, with trophies crown'd, 
Sunk with their proud ſupport of pillars round; 
And, where the flames retire, the foes poſie(s 
the ground. 

And now, great queen, you haply long to know 
The fate of Priam in this general woe. 
When with ſad eyes the venerable fire 
Beheld his Ilion ſunk in hoſtile fire; 

His palace ſtorm'd, the lofty gates laid low, 
His rich pavillions crowded with the foe ; 

In arms, long ſince diſus'd, the hoary ſage, 
Load each ſtiff languid limb, that ſhook with age; 
Girds on an unperforming ſword in vain, 

And runs on death amidf the hoſtile train, 
Within the courts, beneath the naked {ky, 

An altar roſe; an aged laurel by ; 


ground. 
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That o'er the hearth and houſehold- gods diſplay'd 
4 folemn gloom, a deep majeſtic ſhade : 
yither, like doves, who cloſe-embody'd fly 
From ſome dark tempeſt black'ning in the (ky, 
The queen for refuge with her daughters ran, 
Clung and embrac'd their images in vain. 
jut when in cumbrous arms the king ſhe ſpy'd, 
alas! my poor unhappy lord? the cry'd, 
What more than madneſs, midſt theſe dire alarms, 
Wov'd thee to load thy helpleſs age with arms? 
Xo aid like thine this dreadful hour demands, 
But aſks far other ſtrength, far other hands. 
No! could my own dear Hector arm again, 
My own dear Hector now would arm in vain, 
(ome to theſe altars ; here we all ſhall have 
One common ge, or one common grave. 
This ſaid, her aged lord the queen embrac'd, 
And on the ſacred ſeat the monarch plac'd. 

When lo! Polites, one of Priam's ſons, 
Through darts and foes, from flaught*ring Pyrrhus 
Wounded he traverſes the cloyſter'd dome, [runs, 
Darts through the courts, and ſhoots from room to 


room; 

Cloſe, cloſe behind, purſu'd the furious foe, 

Jut graſp'd the youth, and aim'd the fatal blow; 
Soon as within his parents fight he paſt, 

Pierc'd by the pointed death, he breath'd his laſt : 
He fell; a purple ſtream the pavement dy'd, 

The ſoul comes guſhing in the crimſon tide. 

The king, that ſcene impatient to ſurvey, 

Though death ſurrounds him, gives his fury way; 
And oh ! may every violated god, 

Barbarian ! thank thee for this deed of blood; 

(lf gods there are, ſuch actions to regard). 

0h! may they give thy guilt the full reward ; 
Guilt, that a father's ſacred eyes defil'd : 

With blood, the blood of his dear murder'd child 
Valike thy fire, Achilles the divine! 

(But ſure Achilles was no fire of thine !) 

Fee as I was, the hero deign'd to hear 

The gueſt's, the ſuppliant's, king's, and father's 
To funeral rites reſtor d my Hector ſlain, [pray'r; 
And ſafe diſmiis'd me to my realm again. 

This ſaid, his trembling arm eſſay'd to throw 

The dull dead javelin, that ſcarce reach'd the foe ; 
The weapon languiſhingly lagg'd along, 

And, guiltleſs on the buckler faintly rung. 

Thou then be firſt, replies the chief, to go 

With theſe ſad tidings to his ghoſt below; 
Begone—acquaint him with my crimes in Troy, 
And tell my fire of his degenerate boy, 

Die then he ſaid, and dragg'd the monarch on, 
Through the warm blood that ifſu'd from his ſon, 
ausging and ſliding in the ſlipp'ry gore, 

And to the ſhrine the royal victim bore ; 

Lock'd in the left he graſps the ſilver hairs, 
High in the right the flaming blade he rears, 

Then to the hilt with all his force apply'd, 

He plung'd the ruthleſs fau*chion in his fide. 

Such was the fate unhappy Priam found, 

Who ſaw his Troy lie levell'd with the ground ;- 
He, who, round Aſia ſent his high commands, 
And ſtretch'd his empire o'er a hundred lands, 
Now lies a headleſs carcaſe on the ſhore, 

The man, the monarch, and the name no more ! 
Then, nor till thea, I fear'd the furious foe, 

Struck with that ſcene of unexampled woe ; 


Soon as I ſaw the muider'd king expire: 

His old compeer, my venerable fire, 

My palace, fon, and conſort left behind, 

All, all, at onee came ruſhing on my mind. 

I gaz'd around, but not a friend was there ; 

My hapleſs friends, abandon'd to deſpair, 
Had leup'd down headlong from the lofty ſpires, 
Tir'd with their toils; or plung'd amidſt the fires, 

Thus left alone, and wand'ring, I ſurvey 
Where trembling Helen cloſe and filent lay 
In Veſta's porch ; and by the diſmal glare 
Of rolling flames diſcern the fatal fair ; 

The common plague ! by Troy and Greece ab- 
hor'd! 

She fear'd alike the vengeful Trojen ſword, 

Her injur*d country, and abandon'd lord. 

Faſt by the ſhrine I ſpy'd the lurking dame, 

And all my ſoul was kindled into flame: 

My ruin'd country to revenge, I ftood 

In wrath reſolv'd to ſhed her impions blood. 

Shall the, this guilty fair, return in peace, 

A queen, triumphant, thro* the realms of Greece, 

And lee, attended by her Phrygian train, ; 

Her home, her parents, ſpouſe, and ſons again ? 

For her curſt cauſe ſhall raging flames deſtroy 

The ſtately ſtructures of imperial Troy ? 

So many flaughters drench the Dardan ſhore ? 

And Priam's ſelf lie welt'ring in his gore? 

Ne !—ſhe ſhall die—for though the victor gain 

No fame, no triumph for a woman lain: 

Yet if by juſt revenge the traitreſs bleed, 

The world conſenting will applaud the deed : 

To my own vengeance I devote her head, 

And the great ſpirits of our heroes dead. 

Thus while I rav'd, I ſaw my mother riſe, 

Confeſs'd a goddeſs, to my wond'ring eyes, 

In pomp unuſual, and divinely pright ; 

Her beamy glories pierc'd the ſhades of night; 
Such ſhe appear'd, as when in heav'n's abodes 
She ſhines in all her glories to the gods, 

Juſt rais'd to ſtrike, my hand ſhe gently took, 
Then from her roſy lips the goddeſs ſpoke. 

What wrath ſo fierce to vengeance drives thee 
Are we no objects of thy care, my ſon ? [on ? 
Think of Anchiſes, and his helpleſs age, 

Thy hoary fire expos'd to hoſtile rage; 

Think if thy dear Creiſa yet ſurvive, _ 

Think if thy child, the young Tilus live; 

Whom, ever hov'ring round, the Greeks encloſe, 
From every fide endanger'd by the foes; 

And, but my care withſtood, the ruthleſs ſword 
Long ſince had flaughter'd, or the flames devour'd. 
Nor beauteous Helen now, nor Paris blame, 

Her guilty charms, or his unhappy flame ; 

The gods, my ſon, th* immortal gods deſtroy 
This glorious empire, and the tow'rs of Troy. 
Hence then retire, retire without delay, 

Attend thy mother, and her words obey ;_ 

Look up, for lo! I clear thy clouded eye 

From the thick midſt of dim mortality ; 

Where yon” rude piles of ſhatter'd ramparts riſe, } 
Stone rent from ſtone, in dreadful ruin lies, 

And black with rolling ſmoke the duſty whirl- 


wind flies: 


+ 


| There, Neptune“ trident breaks the bulwarks 


down, 
There, from her baſis heaves the trembling town ; ' 
| 0 
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Heav'n's awful queen, to urge the Trojan fate, 
Here ſtorms tremeadous at the Scæan gate: 
Radiant in arms the furious goddeſs ſtands, 
And from the navy calls her Argive bands. 
On yon” high tow'r the martial maid behold, 
With her dread Gorgon blaze in clouds of gold. 
Great Jeve himſelf the ſons of Greece inſpires, 
Each arm he ſtrengthens, and each ſoul he fires. 
Againſt the Trojans, from the bright abodes, 
See! where the thund'rer calls th* embattled 
gods. treat, 
Strive then no more with heav'n; — but oh ! re- 
Ourſelf will guide thee to thy father's ſeat; 
Ourſelf will cover and befriend thy flight. 


She ſaid, and ſunk within the ſhades of night; 


And lo! the gods with dreadful faces frown'd, 

And lower'd, majeſtically ſtern, around. 

Then fell proud Ilion's bulwarks, tow'rs and 
ſpires; [fires. 


Then Troy, though rais'd by Neptune, ſunk in 


So when an aged aſh, whoſe honours riſe 

From ſome ſteep mountain tow'ring to the ſkies, 
With many an axe by ſhouting ſwains is ply'd, 
Fierce they repeat the ſtrokes from every fide ; 


The tall tree trembling, as the blows go round, 


Bows the high head, and nods to every wound : 

At laſt quite vanquiſh'd with a dreadful peal, 

In one loud groan rolls craſhing down the vale, 

Headlong with balf the ſhatter'd mountain flies, 

And ſtretch'd out huge in length th' unmeaſured 
ruin lies. 

Now, by the goddeſs led, I bend my way, 
Though javelins hiſs, and flames around me play; 
With floping ſpires the flames obliquely fly, 

The glancing darts turn innocently by. 


Soon as, theſe various dangers paſt, I come 


Within my rev'rend father's ancient dome, 
Whom firit I ſought, to bear his helpleſs age 
Safe o'er the mountains, far from hoſtile rage ; 
An exil'd life diſdaining to enjoy, 


He ſtands determin'd to expire with Troy: 


Fly you, who health, and youth, and firength 
maintain, a 

Yon, whoſe warm blood beats high in every vein; 
For me kad heav'n decreed a longer date, 
Heav'n had preſerv'd for me the Dardan ſtate; 
Too much of life already have I known, 


To ſce my country's fall prevent my own ; 


Think then, this aged corſe with Tlion fell, 

And take, oh! take your ſolemn laſt farewell: 

For death—theſe hands that office yet can do: 

If not—l'll beg it from the pitying foe. 

At leaſt the ſoldier for my ſpoils will come : 

Nor heed I now. the honours of a tomb. 

Grown to my friends an uſeleſs heavy load, 

Long bave I liv'd, abhorr'd by every god, 

Since, in his wrath, high heaven's almighty fire 

Blaſted theſe limbs with his avenging fire. 
Thus he; and obſtinately bent appears; 

The moarnful family ſtand round in tears. 

Myſelf, my ſhrieking wife, my weeping ſon, 

Friends, ſervants, al!, entreat him to be gone, | 

Nor to the general ruin add his own ; 

Bid him be reconcil'd to life once more, 

Nor urge a fate, that flew tco ſwift beſore. 


- Unmov'd, he ſtill determines to maintain 


His cruel purpoſe, and we plead in vain, 
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Once more I hurry to the dire alarms, 4 
To end a miſerable life in arms; Ad 
For oh ! what meaſures could I now purſue, Prot 
When death, and only death, was left in view: But 
To flie the foe, and leave your age alone, Ye; 
Could ſuch a fire propeſe to ſuch a ſon ? Tha 
If 'tis by your's and heav'n's high will decreed Jo! 
That you, and all, with hapleſs Troy, muſt bleed: The 
If not her leaſt remains you mean to ſave; dom 
Behold! the door lies open to the grave. 190 
Pyrrhus will foon be here, all cover'd o'er Thu 
And red from venerable Priam's gore; | Thr 
Who ſtabb'd the ſon before the father's view, Halte 
Then at the ſhrine the royal father flew, Witt 
Why, heavenly mother ! did thy guardian care Toge 
Snatch me from fires, and ſhield me in the war? One 
Within theſe walls to ſee the Grecians roam, Ourl 
And purple ſlaughter ſtride around the dome; At! 
To ſee my murder'd conſort, ſon, and ſire, Reed 
Steep'd in each other's blood, on heaps expire! With 
Arms! arms! my friends, with ſpeed my arms Rus" 
ſupply, Preſe 

"Tis our laſt hour, and ſummons us to die Nutt 
My arms !---in vain you hold me,---let me go... And 
Give, give me back this moment to the foe. Thou 
Tis well---we will not tamely periſh all. Thele 
But die reveng'd, and triumph in our fall. derte 
Now ruſhing forth, in radiant arms, I wield den 
The ſword once more, and gripe the pond'rous No 
ſhield, My 6 
When, at the door, my weeping ſpouſe I meet, WY 
The fair Creüſa, who embrac'd my feet, Fith 
And clinging round them, with diſtraction wild, Kin 
Reach'd to my arms my dear unhappy child : lou 
And oh! ſhe cries, if bent on death thou run, ind I 


Take, take with thee, thy wretched wife and fon; Their 
Or, if one glimmering hope from arms appear, 


Defend theſe walls, and try thy valour here; A 0 
Ah! who ſhall guard thy fire, when thou art Nith f 
ſlain, For my 

Thy child, or me, thy conſort once in vain? | Nov 
Thus while ſhe raves, the vaulted dome replies * 
To her loud ſhrieks, and agonizing cries. aarm 
When lo! a wond'rous prodigy appears, And, f 
For while each parent kiſs'd the boy with tears, lo. fr 
Sudden a circling flame was ſeen to ſpread And Ke 
With beams refulgent round Iitlus' head; And he 
Then on his locks the lambent glory preys, Tus ſy 
And harmleſs fires around his temples blaze. 4 wh 
Trembling and pale we quench with buly care mi 
The ſacred fires, and ſhake his flaming hair. lot m 
But old Anchiſes lifts his joyful eyes, | From t! 
His hands and voice, in tranſport, to the ſkies, tant 
Almighty Jove! in glory thron'd on high, * ah 
This once regards us with a gracious eye; * til 
| If e'er our vows deſerv'd thy aid divine, N Ly 
Vouchſafe thy ſuccour, and confirm thy ſign. . 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when ſudden from the pole, 1 
Full on the left, the happy thunders roll; hat m 
A ſtar ſhot ſweeping through the ſhades of night, | 2 
And drew behind a radiant trail of light, | Fa 
That o'er the palace, gliding from above, ar 
To point our way, deſcends in Ida's grove; 7 god 
Then left a long continued ſtream in view, "ey 00 
The track ſtill glittering where the glory flew, | 10 ll 
The flame paſt gleaming with a bluiih glare, — n 


And ſmokes of ſulphur fill the tainted air, 
| 7 


ANEIS, 


kt this convinc'd, aroſe my reverend fire, 

ares d the gods, and hail'd the ſacred fire. 

proceed, my friends, no longer I delay, 
4 ut inſtant follow where you lead the way. 
, Ye gods, by theſe your omens, you ordain 
That from the womb of fate ſhall riſe again, 
fo light and life, a glorious ſecond Troy; 
Then ſave this houſe, and this auſpicious boy; 
ſyvinc'd by omens ſo divinely bright, 
I. my ſon, companion of thy fiight. 
Thus he---and nearer now in curling ſpires 
Thro' the long walls roll'd on the roaring fires. 
Nate then, my fire, I cry'd, my neck aſcend, 
ith joy beneath your ſacred load I bend; 
Together will we ſhare, where-e'er I go, 
(ne common welfare, or one common Moe. 
Quiſelf with care will young Iilus lead; 
; kt lafer diſtance you my ſpouſe ſucceed ; 
Weed too theſe orders, ye attendant train; 
L Without the wall ſtands Ceres“ vacant fane, 
Raid on a mount; an aged cypreſs near, 


freſerv'd for ages with religious fear; 
Tiither, from different roads afſembling, come, 
2 ud meet embody'd at the ſacred dome: 


Thou, thou, my fire, our gods and relics bear; 
Theſe hands, yet horrid with the Rains of war, 
tefrain their touch unhallow'd till the day, 
| When the pure ſtream ſhall waſh the guilt away. 
Now, with a lion's ſpoils beſpread, I take 
U fire, a pleaſing burthen on by back; 
Cloſe clinging to my hand, and preſſing nigh, 
Vith Reps unequal trip'd Iülus by; 
Kind, my lov'd Creuſa took her way; 
Through every lonely dark receſs we ſtray : 
ind I, who late th* embattled Greeks could dare, 
Their flying darts, and whole embody'd war, 
Now take alarm, while horrors reign around, 
kt,-very breeze, and ſtart at every ſound. 
ith fancy'd fears my buſy thoughts were wild 
For my dear father, and endanger'd child. 
Now, to the city gates approaching near, 
lieem the ſound of trampling feet to hear. 
Am d my fire look'd forward through the ſhade, 
And, fly my ſon, they come, they come, he ſaid ; 
lo! from their thields I ſee the ſplendors ſtream; 
Ard ken diſtin the helmet's fiery gleam, 
And here, ſome envious god, in this diſmay, 
This ſudden terror, ſnatch'd my ſenſe away. 
| for while o'er devious paths I wildly trod, 
* Sudicus to wander from the beaten road; 
[bt my dear Creũſa, nor can tell 
frm that ſad moment, if by fate ſhe fell; 
Or ſunk fatigu'd ; or ſtraggled from the train; 
it ah! ſhe never bleſt theſe eyes again! 
Nor, till to Ceres“ ancient wall we came, 
Id 1 ſuſpect her loſt, nor miſs the dame. 
Tiere all the train afſembled, all but ſhe, 
liſt to her friends, her father, ſon, and me. 
What men, what gods did my wild fury ſpare ? 
tboth I rav'd, and madden'd with deſpair, 
It Troy's laſt ruins did I ever know 
ſcene ſo cruel ! ſuch tranſcendant woe 
gods, my ſon, and father to the train 
next commend, and hide them iu the plain; 
len fiy for Troy, and ſhine in arms again. 
dell; d the burning town to wander o'er, 
ul tempt the dangers that I 'ſcap'd before. 
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Now to the gate I run with furious haſte, 
Whence firſt from Ilion to the plain I paſt; 

Dart round my eyes it every place in vain; 

And tread my former footſteps o'er again. 
Surrounding horrors all my ſoul affright ; 

And more, the dreadful filence of the night. 
Next to my houſe I flew without delay, 

If there, if haply there ſhe bent her way. 

In vain—the conquering foes were enter'd there ; 
High o'er the dome, the flames emblaze the air 3 
Fierce to devour, the fiery tempeſt flies, 

Swells in the wind, and thunders © the ſkies. - 
Back to th' embattled citadel I ran, 

And ſearch'd her father's regal walls in vain. 
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Ulyſſes now and Phcenix I ſurvey, 


Who guard, in Juno's fane, the gather'd prey: 

In one huge heap the Trojan wealth was roll'd, 

Refulgent robes, and bowls of maſſy gold; 

A pile of tables on the pavement nods, | 

Snatch'd from the blazing temples of the gods. 

A mighty train of ſhrieking mothers bound, 

Stood with their captive children trembling rounds 

Yet more---I boldly raiſe my voice on high, 

And in the ſhade on dear Creũſa cry; 

Call on her name a thouſand times in vain, 

But ſtill repeat the darling name again. 

Thus while I rave and roll my ſearching eyes, 

Solemn and flow I ſaw her ſhade ariſe, 

The form enlarg'd majeſtic mov'd along; 

Fear rais'd my hair, and horror chain'd my tongues 

Thus as I ſtood amaz'd, the heav'nly fair 

With theſe mild accents ſooth'd my fierce de- 

ſpair. 0 

Why with exceſs of ſorrow raves in vain 


My deareſt lord, at what the gods ordain ? 


Oh could I ſhare thy toils !---but fate denies ; 

And Jove, dread Jove, the ſovereign of the ſkies. 

In long, long exile, art thou doom'd to ſweep 

Seas aſter ſeas, and plough the wat'ry deep. 

Heſperia ſhall be thine, where Tyber glides 

Through fruitful realms, and rolls in eaſy tides. 

There ſhall thy fates a happier lot provide, 

A glorious empire, and a royal bride. 

Then let your ſorrows for Creila ceaſe ; 

For know, I never ſhall be led to Greece; 

Nor feel the victor's chain, nor captive's ſhame, 

A flave to ſome imperious Argive dame. 

No !---born a princeſs, ſprung from heav'n above; 

Ally'd to Veaus, and deriv'd from Jove, 

Sacred from Greece, 'tis mine, in theſe abodes, 

To ſerve the glorious mother of the gods. 

Farewell; and to our ſon thy care approve, 

Out ion, the pledge of our commutual love. 
Thus ſhe ; and as I wept, and wiſh'd to ſay 

Ten thouſard things, diſſolv'd in air away. 

Thrice round her neck my eager arms I threw ; 

Thrice from my empty arms the phantom flew 

Swift as the wind, with momentary flight, 

Swift as a fleeting viſion of the night. 

Now, day approaching, to my longing train, 

From ruin'd Ilion I return again; 

To whom, with wonder and ſurpriſe, I find 

A mighty crowd of new companions join'd ; 

A hoſt of willing exiles round me ſtand, 

Matrons, and men, a miſerable band ; 

Eager the wretches pour from ev'ry fide, 


To ſhare my fortunes on the foamy tide; 
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Valiant, and arm'd, my conduct they implore, 
To lead and fix them on ſome foreign ſhore : Poſſeſt by Greece, at length I yield to fate. 
And now, o'er Ida with an early ray Safe o'er the hill my father I convey 
Flames the bright ſtar, that leads the golden day. | And bear the venerable load away, 


No hopes of aid in view, and ev'ry gate 
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Secret, a ſudden navy we provide, 

Beneath Antandros, and the hills of Ide. 

Doubtful, where heav'n would fix our wand'ring 

„„ ; 

Our gather'd pow'rs prepare to plough the main. 

Scarce had the ſummer ſhot a genial ray; | 

My fire commands the canvas to diſplay, { 

And fteer wherever fate ſhould point the way. 

With tears I leave the port, my native ſhore, 

And thoſe dear fields, where Ilion roſe before. 

An exil'd wretch, I lead into the floods, 

My ſon, my friends, and all my vanquiſh'd gods. 
The warlike Thracians till a boundleſs plain, 

Sacred to Mars, Lycurgus' ancient reign ; 

Ally'd to Troy, while ortune own'd her cauſe ; 

The ſame their gods and hoſpitable laws; 

'Thither, with fates averſe, my courſe I bore, 


Ad rais'd a town amid the winding ſhore. 
Then from my name the riſing city call, 


And ftfetcb along the ſtrand th* embattled wall. 


A hollow groan, that ſhock'd my trembling eat, 
How can thy pious hands, AEneas, rend 
The bury'd body of thy hapleſs friend? 
This ſtream that trickles from the wounded tres 
Is Trojan blood, and once ally'd to thee. 
Ah! fly this barbatous land, this guilty ſhore, 
Fly, fly the fate of murder'd Polydore, 
This grove of lances, from my body lain, 
Now blooms with vegetable life again. 

Then, as amaz'd in deep ſuſpence I hung, 
Fear rais'd my hair, and horror  chain'd ny 

_ ongiie. | 

Ill-fated Priam, when the Grecian pow'rs 
With a cloſe fiege begirt the Dardan tow'rs, 
No more confiding in the ſtrength of Troy, 
Sent to the 'Thracian prince the hapleſs boy, 
With mighty treaſures, to ſupport him there, 
Remov'd from all the dangers of the war. 
This wretch, when llion's better fortunes ceaſe, 
Clos'd with the proud victorious arms of Greece; 
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Zneas proceeds in his relation: he gives an account of the fleet in which he ſailed, and the ſucteß - 

þ of his firſt voyage to Thrace : from thence he directs his courſe to Delos, and aſks the oracle what N 

| place the gods had appointed for his habitation? By a miſtake of the oracle's anſwer, he ſettles in K 

| Crete ; his houſehold gods give him the true ſenſe of the oracle in a dream. He follows their advice - 

and makes the beſt of his way for Italy: he is caſt on ſeveral ſhores, and meets with very ſurpriſing = 

4 adventures, till at length he lands on Sicily; where his father Anchiſes dies. This is the — " 

| which he was ſailing from, when the tempeſt roſe, and threw him upon the Carthaginian coat. * 

Wurn heav'n deſtroy'd, by too ſevere a fate, Rack'd with a thouſand fears, devout I bow'{ 0 

2 The throne of Priam, and the Phrygian ſtate, To every nymph, and Thracia's guardian gad. Ther 

When Troy, though Neptune rais'd her bulwatks | Theſe omens to avert by pow'r divine, 701 

| round, | | And kindly grant a more auſpicious ſign: And 

4 The pride of Aſia, ſmok*d upon the ground; But when once more we tug'd with toiling hand To 
[| We ſought in vacant regions new abodes, And eager bent my knees againſt the ſands; 

1 Call'd by the guiding omens of the gods. Live I to ſpeak it: from the tomb I hear 


Here to my mother, and the favouring gods, Broke through all ſacred laws, and uncontfoll'd Thus 
I offer'd victims by the rolling floods; Deſtroy'd his royal charge, to ſeize the gold. The th! 
But ſlew a ſtately bull to mighty Jove, Curs'd gold !--how high will daring mortals rie what r 
Who reigns the ſovereign of the pow'rs above. In ev'ry guilt, to reach the glittering prize? Wiere 
Rais'd on a mount, a cornel grove was nigh, Soon as my foul recover'd from her fears, New ir 
And with-thick branches ſtood a myrtle by. Before my father and the gather'd peers, The lor 
With verdant boughs to ſhade my altars round, I lay the dreadful omens of the gods; Le, ) 
I came, and try'd to rend them from the ground. | All vote at once to fly the dire abodes; The hat 
When lo ! a horrid prodigy I ſee; To leave th' unhoſpitable realm behind, Fair Cre 
For ſcarce my hands had wrench'd the rooted tree, | And ſpread our op'ning canvas to the wind, Proud n 
When, from the fibres, drops of crimſon gore But firſt we paid the rites to Polydore, There a 
Ran trickling down, and ſtain'd the ſable ſhore. And rais'd a mighty tomb amid the ſhore. The firſt 
Amaz'd, I ſhook with horror and affright, Next, to his ghoſt, adorn'd with cypreſs bougts A hung: 
My blood all curdled at the dreadful fight; And fable wreaths, two ſolemn altars roſe; And bog 
Curious the latent cauſes to explore, With lamentable cries and hair unbound, Hence o 
With trembling hands a ſecond plant I tore ; The Trojan dames in order mov'd around. His cour 
That ſecond wounded plant diftil'd around Warm milk and ſacred blood in bowls we broughW71... tl 
Rod drops of blood, and fprinkjed all the ground. Io lure the ſpirit with the mingled draught; N lehre p 
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Compos'd the ſoul; and, with a diſmal knell, 
Took thrice the melancholy laſt farewell. 

Soon as our fleet could truſt the ſmiling ſea, 
aud the ſoft breeze had ſmooth'd the wat'ry way; 
dall by the, whiſp'ring gales, we rig the ſhips, 
(rowd round the ſhores, and launch into the deeps. 
cwift from the port our eager courſe we ply, 


* And lands and towns roll backward, as we fly. 
By Doris lov'd, and Ocean's azure god, 
Lies a fair iſle amid th* Ægean flood; 
Which Phoebus fix'd ; for once ſhe wander'd round 
The ſhores, and floated on the vaſt profound. 
ut now unmov'd, the peopled region braves 
The roaring whirlwinds, and the furious waves. 
ueceſz Gfe in her open ports the ſacred ifle 
what Receiv'd us, haraſs'd with the naval toil. 
les in (ur rev'rence due to Phœbus' town we pay, 
drice, Ard holy Anius meets us on the way; 
rifing WW Aus, whoſe brows the wreaths and laurels grace, 
Place Fieſt of the god, and ſovereign of the place. 
alt, Well-pleas'd to ſee our train the ſhore aſcend, 
le few to meet my fire, his ancient friend: 
d h hoſpitable guiſe our hands he preſt, 
od, Then to the palace led each honour'd gueſt. 
To Fheœbus' aged temple I repair, 
ud ſuppliant to the god prefer my pray'r : 
bands, WW Towand'ring wretches, who in exile roam, 
; Grant, O Thymbrzan god, a ſettled home; 
0k! grant thy ſuppliants, their long labours paſt, 
ert, Ance to flouriſh, and a town to laſt ; 
Preſerve this little ſecond Troy in peace, 
| Sratch'd from Achilles and the ſword of Greece; 
I tree Vocchſafe, great father, ſome auſpicious ſign; 
| Ard oh! inform us with thy light divine, 
re, Where lies our way ? and what auſpicious guide, 


To foreign realms ſhall lead us o'er the tide ? 
Sudden, the dire alarm the temple took ; 

Tie laurels, gates, and lofty mountains ſhook. 

Burſt with a dreadful roar, the veils diſplay 

The hallow'd tripods in the face of day. 

Humbled we fell; then, proſtrate on the ground, 

Ne hear theſe accents in an awful found : 

Ye raliant ſons of Troy, the land that bore 

Your mighty anceſtors to light before, 


Ouce more their great deſcendants ſhall embrace; 
re, Co- ſeek the ancient mother of your race. 

There the wide world, ZEneas' houſe ſhall ſway, 
ceale, Bl And down from ſon to fon th' imperial power con- 
Greece vey. 
foll'd Thus Phcebus ſpoke ; and joy tumultuous fir'd 
Id. The thronging crowds; and eager all inquir'd, 
als riſe I What realm, what town, his oracles ordain, 

e! Mere the kind god would fix the wand'ring 
Then in his mind my fire revolving o'er [train? 
The long, long records of the times before ; 
Lean, ye afſembled peers, he cries, from me, 
The happy realm the laws of fate decree ; 

4 fur Crete ſublimely tow'rs amid the floods, 


Lud nurſe of Jove, the ſovereign of the gods. 

Tere ancient Ida ſtands, and thence we trace 

The firſt memorials of the Trojan race ; 

4 hundred cities the bleſt iſle contains, 

And boaſts a vaſt extent of fruitful plains. 

fence our fam'd anceſtor old Teucer bore 

tis courſe, and gain'd the fair Rhetzan ſhore, 

There the great chief the ſeat of empire choſe, 

before proud Troy's majeſtic ſtructures role ; 
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Till then, if rightly I record the tale, 
Our old forefathers till'd the lowly vale. 
From hence arriv'd the mother of the gods, 
Hence her loud cymbals and her — woods 
Hence, at her rites religious ſilence reigns, 

And lions whirl her chariot o'er the plains. 

Then fly we ſpeedy where the gods command, 
Appeaſe the winds, and ſeek the Cretan laud : 
Nor diſtant is the ſhore ; if Jove but ſmile, 

Three days ſhall waft us to the bliGful iſle. 

This ſaid ; he lays the victims due, and loads 

In haſte the ſmoking altars of the gods. 

A bull to Phœbus, and a bull was flain 

To thee, great Neptune, monarch of the main: 

A milk white ewe to ev'ry weſtern breeze, 

A black, to ev'ry ſtorm that ſweeps the ſeas. 

Now fame reports Idomeneus' retreat, 

Expell'd and baniſh'd from the throne of Crete; 

Free from the foe the vacant region lay : 

We leave the Delian ſhore, and plough the wat'ry 
way. 

By fruitful Naxos, o'er the flood we fly, 

Where to the Bacchanals the hylls reply; 

By green Donyſa next and Paros ſteer, 

Where, white in air, her glitt'ring rocks appear. 

Thence through the Cyclades the navy glides, 

Whoſe cluſt'ring iſlands ſtud the filver tides; 

Loud ſhout the ſailors, and to Crete we fly; 

To Crete our country, was the general cry. 

Swift ſhoots the fleet before the driving blaſt, 

And on the Cretan ſhore deicends at laſt. 

With eager ſpeed I frame a town, and call 
From ancient Pergamus the rifing wall. 

Pleas'd with the name, my Trojans I command 
To raiſe ſtrong tow'rs, and ſettle in the land. 
Soon as our luſty youth the fleet could moor, 

And draw the vellels on the ſandy ſhore, 

Some join the nuptial bands: with buſy toil 
Their fejilows plough the new-diſcover'd ſoil. 

To frame impartial laws I bend my cares, 

Allot the dwellings, and aſflign the ſhares. 

When lo! from ſtanding air and poiſon'd ſkies, 

A ſudden plague with dire contagion flies. 

On corn and trees the dreadful pett began ; 

And laſt the fierce infection ſeiz'd on man. 

They breathe their ſouls in air; or drag with pain 
Their lives, now lengthen'd out for woes, in vain ; 
Their wonted food the blaſted fields deny, 

And the red dog-ſtar fires the ſultry ſky, 

My fire advis'd, to meaſure back the main, 
Conſult, and beg the Delian god again 

To end our woes, his ſuccour to diſplay, 

And to our wand'rings point the certain way. 

*T was night; ſoft ſlumbers had the world poſ- 
When, as I lay compos'd in pleafing reſt, Iſeſt, 
Thoſe gods I bore trom flaming Troy, ariſe 
In awful figures to my wond'ring eyes: 
Cloſe at my couch they ſtood, divinely bright, 
And ſhone diſtinct by Cyathia's gleaming light, 
Then, to diſpel the cares that rack'd my breait, 
Theſe words the viſionary pow'rs addreſt: 

Thoſe truths the god in Delos would repeat, 
By us, his envoys, he unfolds in Crete; | 
By us, companions of thy arms and thee, 

From flaming Ilion o'er the ſwelling ſea. 

Led by our care, ſhall thy deſcendants riſe, 

The world's majeſtic monarchs, to the ſkies, 
Mm 
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Then build thy city for imperial ſway, 
And boldly take the long laborious way. 
Forſake'this region; for the Delian pow'r 
Aſſign'd not for thy ſeat the Gnoſſian ſhore. 
Once by Oenotrians till'd, there lies a place, 
*Twas call'd Heſperia by the Grecian race; 
For martial deeds and fruits renown'd by fame ; 
But fince, Italia, from the leader's name. 
"Theſe are the native realms the Fates affign ; 
Hence roſe the fathers of the Trojan line; 
The great Iaſius, ſprung from heaven above, 
And ancient Dardanus, deriv'd from Jbve. 
Riſe then, in haſte theſe joyful tidings bear, 
Theſe truths unqueſtion'd to thy father's ear. 
Begone— the fair Auſonian realms explore, 
For Jove himſelf denies the Cretan ſhore. 
Struck with the voice divine, and awful ſight, 
No common dream, or viſion of the night; 
I ſaw the wreaths, their features; and a ftream 
Of trickling ſweat ran down from every limb. 
I ſtarted from my bed, and rais'd on high 
My hands and voice in rapture to the ſy. 
Then (to our gods the due oblations paid) 
The ſcene divine before my fire I laid. 
. He owns his error of each ancient place, 
Our two great founders, and the double race. 
My ſon, he cry'd, whom adverſe fates employ, 
Oh! exercis'd in all the woes of Troy! © © 
Now I reflect, Caſſandra's word divine 
Aſſign'd theſe regions to the Dardan line. 
But who ſurmis'd, the ſons of Troy ſhould come 
To fair Heſperia from their diſtant home? 
Or who gave credit to Caſſandra's ſtrain, 
Doom'd by the Fates to propheſy in vain ? 
Purſue we now a ſurer, ſafer road, 
By Phcebus pointed, and obey the gg. 
Glad we comply, and leave a few behind; 
Then ſpread our fails to catch the driving wind; 
Forſake this realm ; the ſparkling waves divide, 
And the ſwift veſſels ſhoot along the tide. "4 
Now vaniſh'd from our eyes the leflening 
ground; f | 
And all the wide horizon ſtretching round, 
Above was ſky, beneath was ſea profound : | 
When, black'ning by degrees, a gathering cloud, 
Charg'd with big ſtorms, frown'd dreadful o'er 
| the flood, - ber N 
And darken'd all the main; the whirlwinds roar, 
And roll the waves in mountains to the ſhore. 
Snatch'd by the furious guſt, the veſſels keep 
Their road no more, but ſcatter o'er the deep: 
The thunders roll, the forky light'nings fly: 
And in a burſt of rain deſcends the ky. 
Far from our courſe was daſh'd the navy wide, 
And dark we wander o'er the toſſing tide. 
Not ſkilful Palinure in ſuch a ſea, | 
So black with ſtorms, diftinguiſh'd night from 
— day of . ' 3 } ; „ , of 8 
Nor knew to turn the helm, or point the way. J 
Three nights, without one guiding ſtar in view, 
Three days, without the ſun, the navy flew; 
The fourth, by dawn, the ſwelling ſhores we 


= 


PY, 
See the thin ſmokes, that melt into the ſky, 
And bluiſh hills juſt opening on the eye. 
We furl'the ſails, with bending oars divide 
The flaiking waves, and ſweep tue foamy tide, 
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Safe from the ſtorm the Strophades I gain 
Encircled by the vaſt Ionian main, [ 
Where dwelt Celzno with her Harpy train: 
Since Boreas' ſons had chas'd the direful gueſts | 
From Phineus' palace, and their wonted feaſts, 
But fiends to ſcourge mankind, ſo fierce, ſo fell 
Heav'n never ſummon'd from the depths of bell; 
Bloated and gorg'd with prey, with wombs 

obſcene, 
Foul paunches, and with ordure ſtill unclean; 
A virgin face, with wings and hooky claus; 
Death in their eyes, and famine in their jaws, 

The port we enter'd, and with joy beheld 
Huge herds of oxen graze the verdant field, 
And feeding flocks of goats, without a ſwain, 
That range at large, and bound along the plain; 
We ſeize, we ſlay, and to the copious featt 
Call every god, and Jove himſelf a gueſt. 

Then on the winding ſhore the tables plac'd, 
And ſate indulging in the rich repaſt; 

When from the mountains, terrible to view, 

On ſounding wings the monſter Harpies flew, 
They taint the banquet with their touch abhorr'd, 
Or ſnatch the ſmoking viands from the board, 

A ſtench offenſive follows where they fly, 


And loud they ſcream, and raiſe a dreadful cry, 
Thence to a cavern'd rock the train remove, 


And the cloſe, ſhelter of a ſhady grove; 

Once more prepare the feaſt, the tables raiſe ; 
Once more with fires the loaded altars blaze. 
Again the fiends from their dark covert fly, 

But from a different quarter of the (ky ; 

With loathſome claws they ſnatch the food away, 
Scream o'er our heads, and poiſon all the prey. 
Enrag'd ; I bid my train their arms prepare, 


And with the direful monſters wage the war. 


Cloſe in the graſs, obſervant of the word, [ſword, 
They hide the ſhining ſhield, and gleaming 
Then, as the Harpies from the hills once more 
Pour'd ſhrieking down, and crowded round the 
On his high ſtand Miſenus ſounds from far {ſhore, 
The brazen trump, the ſignal of the war, 
With unaccuſtom'd fight we flew, to ſlay 

The forms obſcene, dread monſters of the ſea. 
But proof to ſteel their hides and plumes remain; 
We ſtrike th' impenetrable fiends in vain, | 
Who from the fragments wing th' aerial way, 
And leave, involv'd in ſtench, the mangled prey; 
All but Celzno ;---from a pointed rock 

Where perch'd the ſate, the boding Fury ſpoke: 
Then was it not enough, ye ſons of Troy, 

Our flocks to laughter, and our herds deſtroy? 
But war, ſhall impious war your wrongs maintain, 
And drive the Harpies from their native reign? 
Hear then your dreadful doom with due regard, 
Which mighty Jove to Phœbus has declar'd ; 


Which Phœbus open'd to Celæno's view, 


And I, the Furies queen, unfold to you. 

To promis'd Italy your courſe you ply, 

And fafe to Italy at length ſhall fly; 

But never, never raiſe your city there, 

Till, in due vengeance for the wrongs we bear, 
Imperious hunger urge you to devour | 


' Thoſe very boards on which you fed before. 


She ceas'd, and fled into the gloomy wood. 1 
With hearts dejected my companions ſtood, 


And {udden horrors froze their curdiing blood. F 
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Þ) chance, Andromache that moment paid 
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born drop the hield and ſpear; from fight we 
ceaſe, 

And humbly ſue by ſuppliant vows for peace; 

aud whether goddeſſes, or fiends from hell, 

Protrate before the monſtrous forms we fell. 

Fat old Anchiſes, by the beating floods, 

lav6k'd with ſacrifice th* immortal gods; [vine, 

And rzis'd his hands and voice :---ye pow'rs di- 

Arert theſe woes, and ſpare a righteous line. 

Then he commands to cut the cords away ; 

With ſouthern gales we plough the foamy ſea. 

Ard, where the friendly breeze or pilot guides, 

With flying ſails we ſtem the murmuring tides, 

Now, high in view, amid the circling floods 

We ken Zacynthus crown'd with waving woods, 

Pulichian coaſts, and Samian hills we ſpy, 

And proud Neritos tow'ring in the ſky. 

Rough Ithaca we ſhun, a rocky ſhore, 

And curſe the land that dire Ulyſſes bore. 

Then dim Leucate ſwell'd to fight, who ſhrouds 

His tall aerial brow in ambient clouds; 

Laſt opens, by degrees, Apollo's fane, 

The dread of ſailors on the wint'ry main. 

To this mall town, fatigu'd with toil, we haſte ; 

The circling anchors from the prows are caſt. 

die to the land beyond our hopes reſtor'd, 

Ve paid our vows to heaven's almighty lord. 

All bright in ſuppling oil, my friends employ 

Their limbs in wreſtling, and revive with joy [ 

On Actian ſhores the "> hk games of Troy. 

Heu d we reflect that we had paſs'd in peace 

Trough foes unnumber'd, and the towns of Greece. 
Meantime the ſun his annual race performs, 

And bluſt'ring Boreas fills the ſea with ftorgas ; 

| hung the brazen buckler on the door, 7 

Which once in fight the warlike Abas bore; | 

And thus ENT arms with blood dif- 

tain'd, 

from conquering Greece the great Æneas gain'd ; 

Then, rous d at my command, the ſailors ſweep 

And daſh with bending oars the ſparkling deep. 

9 had we loſt Phæacia's ſinking tow'rs, 

And kim'd along Epirus' flying ſhores. 

On the Caonian port at length we fall; 

Thence we aſcend to high Buthrotos' wall. 

Afoniſh'd here a ſtrange report we found, 

That Trojan Helenus in Greece was crown'd. 

The captive prince, (victorious Pyrrhus dead) 

At once ſucceeded to his throne and bed; 

And fair Andromache to Troy reſtor'd, 

Once mere was wedded tu a Dardan lord. 

Vith eager joy] left the fleet, and went ſevent, 

Þo hail ny royal friends, and learn the ſtrange 
before the walls, within a gloomy wood, 

Mere a new Simois roll'd his filver flood; 


it mournful offerings to her Hector's ſhade, 
tomb, 2n empty tomb her hands compoſe 

Mining turf; and two fair altars roſe. 
© Icene: that ſtill provok'd the tears ſhe ſhed ; 
here the queen invok'd the mighty dead. 

"ten lo! as I advanc'd, and drew more nigh, 

ie faw my Trojan arms and enſigns fly; 
ange a fight aſtoniſh'd to ſurvey, 

" princeſs trembles, falls, and faints away. 
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Ha! is it true? in perſon? and alive? 
Still, doſt thou ſtill, oh! goddeſs-born, ſurvive 2 
Or, if no more thou breathe the vital air, 

Where is my lord, my Hector, tell me where? 
Then, the big lorrow {treaming from her eyes, 
She fill'd the air with agonizing cries. 

Few words to ſooth her raging grief I ſay, [way: 
And ſcarce thoſe few, for ſobs, could find their 

Ah ! truſt your eyes, no phantoms here impoſe ; 

I live indeed, but drag a life of woes, 

Say then, oh tay, has fortune yet been juſt 

To worth like yours, ſince Hector ſank in duſt? 
Or oh! is that great hero's conſort led 

(His dear Andromache) to Pyrrhus' bed? 

To this, with luwly voice, the fair replies, 

While on the ground ſhe fixt her ſtreaming eyes: 

Thrice bleſt Polyxena! condemn'd to fall 
By vengeful Greece beneath the Trojan wall; 
Stabb'd at Pelides' tomb the victim bled, 

To death deliver'd from the victor's bed. 

Nor lots diſgrac'd her with a chain, like me, 

A wretched captive, dragg'd from ſea to ſea! 

Doom'd to that hero's haughty heir, I gave 

A ſon to Pyrrhus, more than half a ſla ve, 

From me, to fair Hermoine he fled 

Of Leda's race, and ſought a Spartan bed ; 

My lighted charms to Helenus refign'd, 

And ia the bridal-bands his captives join'd. 

But fierce Oreſtes, by the furies toſt | 

And mad with vengeance for the bride he loſt, 

Swift on the monarch from his ambuſh flew, 

And at Apollo's hallow'd altar flew, 

On Helenus devoly'd (the tyrant flain) 

A portion of the realm, a large domain : 

From Chaon's name the fruitful tract he calls, 

And from old Pergamus, his growing walls. 

But oh! what winds, what fates, what gracious 

pow'rs, ö 

| Led yeu, unknowing, to theſe friendly ſhores? 
Does yet Aſcanius live, the hope cf wi 4 

Does his fond mother's death afflict the boy? 

Or glory's charms his little ſoul iaflame, 

To match my Hector's or his father's fame? 

So ſpoke the queen with mingled ſobs and cries, 
And tears in vain ran trickling trom her eyes. 
When lo! in royal pomp the king deſcends 
With a long train, and owns his ancient friends. 
Then to the town his welcome gueſts he led ; 
Tear follow'd tear, at ev*ry word he ſaid. 

Here in a foreign region I behold 

A little Troy, an image of the old; 

Here creeps along a poor penurious ſtream, 

That fondly bears Scamander's mighty name: 

A ſecond Scæan gate Iclaſp with joy, 

In dear remembrance of the fir't in Troy. 

With me, the monarch bids my friends, and all, 
Indulge the banquet in the regal hall, 

Crowyn'd with rich wine the foamy goblets hold; 
And the vaſt feaſt was ſerv'd in mafly gold, Igales 
Two days were paſt, and now the ſouthern, 
Call us aboard, and ſtretch the ſwelling fails. 

A thouſand doubts diſtract my anxious breaſt, 
And thus the royal prophet 1 addreis'd : x 

Oh ſacred prince of Troy, to whom *tis giv'n, 

To ſpeak events, and ſearch the will of heav'n, 
The ſecret mind of Phæœbus to declare 


. 


er beauteous frame the vital warmth foriook, 
4, earce recover'd, thus at length ſhe ſpoke; | 


From laurels, tripods, and from every ſtar a 
M i 
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'To know the voice of every fowl that flies, 

The ſigns of every wing that beats the ſkies; 
Inſtruct me, ſacred ſeer; ſince every god, 

With each bleſt omen, bids me plough the flood, 


To reach fair Italy, and meaſure o'er 
A length of ocean to the deſtin'd ſhore : 
The happy queen, and ſhe alone, relates 
A ſcene of ſad unntterable fates, 
A dreadful famine ſent from heave 2 on high, 
With all the gather'd yengeance of the ſky: 
Tell me, what dangers I muſt firſt oppoſe, 
And how o'ercome the mighty weight of woes, 
Nov, the due yictims ſlain, the king implores 
The grace and favour of th' immortal pow'rs; 
Unbind the fillets from his ſacred head, | 
Then, by the hand, in ſolemn ſtate he led 
His trembling gueſt to Phoebus! fair abode 
Struck with an awful reverence of the god. 
At tength, with all the ſacred fury fir'd, 
Thus ſpoke the prophet, as the god infpir'd : 
Since, mighty chief, the deities, your guides, 
With proſperous omens waft you o'er the tides, 
Such is the doom of fate, the will of Jove, 
"The frm decree of him who reigns above; 
Hear me, of many things, explain a few, 
our future courle with ſafety to purſue ; 
And, all theſe foreign floods and countries paſt, 
To reach the wiſh'd Auſonian port at laſt, 
The reft the fates from Helenus conceal, 
And heay'n's dread queen torbids me to reveal. 
Firſt then, that Italy, that promis'd land, 
Though thy fond hopes already graſp the ſtrand, 
(Though now the ſeems io near) a mighty tide, 
And long, long regions from your reach divide. 
Sicilian ſeas muſt bend your plunging oars; 
Vour fleet muſt coaſt the fair Aulonian ſhores, 
And reach the dreadful ifle, the dire abode 
Where Circe reigns; and ſtem the Stygian flood, 
Before Jour fated city ſhall aſcend. 
Hear then, and theſe auſpicious ſigns attend: 
When, loſt in contemplation deep, you find 
A large white mother of the briſtly Kind, 
meh her white brood of thirty young, who'drain 
er'1welling dugs, where Tyber bathes the plain: 
There, N thy town ſhall riſe, my godlike 
Mend, - enn 
And all thy labours find their deſtin'd end. 
Fear then Celæno's direful threats no more, 
That your fierce hunger ſhall your boards devour. 
Apollo, when invok'd, will teach the way, 
And fate the myſtic riddle ſhall diſplay. 
But theſe next borders of th' Italian ſhores, « 
On whoſe rough rocky fides our ocean roars, 
Avoid with caution, for the Grecian train 
PoBeſs thoſe realms that ſtretch along the main. 
Here, the fierce Locrians hold their dreadful ſeat; 
Tnere, brave Idomeneus, expell'd from Crete, 
Has fixt his armies on Salentine ground, 
And awes the wide Calabrian realms around. 
Here Philoctetes, from Thefſalian fliores, 
Fears ſtrong Petilia, fend with walls and tow'rs. 
Scon as tranſported o'er the rolling floods, © © 
You pay due vows in honour of the gods; 
When on the ſhore the ſmoking altars riſe, 
A purple veil draw cautious o'er your eyes; 
Leſt hoſtile faces ſhould appear in ſight, - 


Obſerve this form before the ſacred ſhrine 
Thou, and thy friends, and all thy future fine, 
When near Sicilian coaſts thy bellying ſails 
At length convey thee with the driving pales, 
Pelorys* ſtraits juſt opeuing by degree 
Turn from the right; avoid the ſhures and ſeas, 
Far to the left thy courſe in ſafety keep, 
And fetch a mighty circle round the deep, 
That realm of old, a ruin huge ! was rent 
In length of ages from the continent; 
With force convullive burſt the ifle away; 
Through the dread op'niug broke the thund'ri 
At once the thund'ring ſea Sicilia tore, 
And ſunder'd from the fair Heſperian ſhore; 


9 
(ſea; 


And itill the neighbouring coaſts and towns d With 
vides | | With 

With ſcanty channels, and contracted tides, A wa 
Fierce to the right tremendous Scylla roars, My fo 
Charybdis on the left the flood devours : And | 
Thrice ſwallow'd in her womb, ſubſides the ſea, And | 
Deep, deep as hell; and thrice ſhe ſpouts away With 
From her black bellowing gult's, diſgorg' d An 
high, The g 
Waves after waves, that daſh the diſtant ſky, Won 
Lodg'd in a darkſome cavern's dreadful ſhade, Addre 
High o'er the ſurges Scylla rears her head: 0 fav 
Grac'd with a virgin's breaſt, and female locks, Toth 
She draws the veſſels on the pointed rocks, Her o 
Below, ſhe lengthens in a monſtrous whale, And : 
With dogs ſurrounded, and a dolphin's tail. lo! t 
But oh! *tis far, far ſafer with delay Gomt 
Still round and round to plough the watery v But fa 
And coaſt Pachynus, than with curious eyes Your 
To ſee th' enormous den where Scylla lies; Still, 
"The dire tremendous fury to explore, Afign 
Where, round her cavern'd rocks, her wat'ry me Go th 
ſters roar. | Oh ble 
Beſides, if Helenus the truth inſpires, Why 

If Phœbus warms me with prophetie fires; When 
One thing in chief, O prince ot Venus' ſtrain, Nor 
Though oft repeated, I muſt urge again. With 
To Juno firſt with gitts and vows repair, She gr 
And variquiſh heaven's imperial queen with i #*r 01 
So ſhall your fleets in ſafety watt you o'er, With | 


From fair Trinacria to th' Heſperian ſhore; 
There when arriv'd you viſit Cuma's tow'rs, 
Where dark with ſhady woods Avernus roats, 
You ſee the Sibyl in her rocky cave, 

And hear the furious maid divinely rave, 
The dark decrees of fate the virgin ſings, 
And writes on leaves, names, characters, 1 
The myſtic numbers, in the cavern laid, [thus 
Are rang'd in order by the ſacred maid; 
There they repoſe in ranks along the floor; 
At length a caſual wind unfolds the door; 
The caſual wind diſorders the decrees, 

And tlie looſe fates'are ſcatter'd by the breeze. 8h 4nd, b 


She ſcorns to range them, and again unite live ye 
The fleeting ſcrolls, or ſtop their airy flight, lis ou 
Then back retreat the diſappointed tram, dale ha 
Arid curſe the Sibyl chey conſult in vain. Not do 


But thou more wile, thy purpos'd courſe del, Ver ſec 
Tho? thy raſh friends ſhould ſummon thee av 
And wait with patience, tho? the flattering gu - Ve 
Sing in thy ſurouds, and fill thy opening fails * ye 
With ſupplant pray'rs entreat her to relate, — h 


To blaſt and diſcompoſe the hallow'd rite, 


In vocal accents all thy Yarious tha = leſ 
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Her wice the Italian nations ſhall declare, 
And the whole progreſs of thy future war, 


1 Thy numerous toils the propheteſs ſhall ſhow, 
les: 4nd how to ſhun, or ſufter every woe. 
; With reverence due, her potent aid implore, 
ſeas, @ ſhalt thou lafely reach the diſtaut ſhore : 
Thus far I tell thee, but muſt tell no more. 


Proceed, brave prince, with courage in thy wars, 
ud raiſe the Trojan glory to the ſtars. 
When thus my fates the royal ſeer foretold, 
He ſent rich gifts of elephant and gold; 
Withio my navy's fides large treaſures ſtow'd 
And brazen cauldrons that refulgent glow'd. 
To me the monarch gave a ſhining mail, 
With many a golden claip, and golden ſcale; 
With this, a beauteous radiant helm, that bore 
4 waving plume ; the helm that Pyrrhus wore. 
My father too with coſtly gifts he loads, 
4nd failors he ſupplies to item the floods, 
And generous ſeeds, and arms to all my train, 
With (kilful guides to lead us o'er the main. 
And now my fire gave orders to unbind 
The gather d ſails, and eatch the _ wind ; 
Whom thus, at parting the prophetic {age 
Adreſsd with all the reverence due to age. 
0 favour'd of the ſkies ! whom Venus led 
To the high honours of her genial bed, 
fer own immortal beauties to enjoy, 
And wice preſerv'd thee from the flames of Troy: 
Lo! to your eyes Auſonian coaſts appear ; 
Goto that realm your happy voyage ſteer. 
hut far beyond thote regions you 1turvey, 
Your coaſting fleet muſt cut the lengthen'd way. 
Still, ſtill at diſtance lies the fated place, 
Afign'd by Phoebus to the Trojan race. 
Go then, he ſaid, with full ſucceſs go on, 
0h bleft ! thrice bleſt in ſuch a matchleſs ſon. 
Why longer ſhould my words your courſe detain, 
When the ſoſt gales invite you to the main? 
Nor leſs the queen, her love and grief to tell, 
Wich coſtly preſents takes her ſad farewell. 
de gave my ſon a robe; the robe of ald 
fer own fair hands embroider'd oer with gold: 
With precious veſts ſhe loads the darling boy, 
And a refulgent mantle wrought in Troy. 
Accept, dear youth, ſhe ſaid, theſe robes I wove 
In happier days, memorial of my love. 
This trifling token of thy friend receive, 
The lat, lait preſent Hector's wife can give. 
Ah! now, methinks, and only now, I ſce 
My dear Aſtyznax revive in thee ! 
dach were his motions ! ſuch a ſprightly grace 
(hirm'd from his eyes, and open'd in his face! 
And had it pleas'd, alas! the pow'rs divine, 
lis blooming years had been the ſame as thine, 
Thus the then mournful laſt farewell I took, 
And, bath'd in tears, the royal pair beſpoke : 
ive you long happy in a ſettled ſtate ; 
Tis ours to wander ſtill from fate to fate. 
dale have you gain'd the peaceful port of eaſe, 
Not doom'd to plough th' irameaſurable ſeas; | 
Nor ſeek for Latium, that deludes the view, 
Acoalt that flies as fait as we purſue. 
lere you a new Scamander can enjoy; 
Here your own hands erect a ſecond Troy: 
Nah happier omens may ſhe riſe in peace, 


Aud leſs obnoxious than the firſt to Greece, 
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If e'er the long-expected ſhore I gain, | 
Where Tyber's ſtreams enrich the flow'ry plain; 
Or if I live to raiſe our fated town ; 

Our Latian Troy and yours ſhall join in one; 

In one ſhall centre both the kindred ſtates, 

The ſame their founder, and the ſame their fates ! 
And may their ſon to future times convey 
The ſacred friendſhip which we ſign to-day. 

We tale to Italy the ſhorteſt road, ; 

By ſteep Ceraunian mobntzins, o'er the flood. 
Now the deſcepding tun roil'd down the light, 
The hills lie cover'd in the ſhades of night; 

When ſome by lot attend, and ply the oars, 
Some, worn with toil, lie ſtretch'd along the ſhores; 
There, by the murmurs of the heaving deep 

Rock'd to repoſe, they ſunk in pleaſing fleep. 
Scarce half the hours of filent night were fled, 
When careful Palinure forſakes his bed ; 

And every breath explores that ſtirs the ſeas, 

And watchful liſtens to the paſſing breeze; 

Obſerves the courſe of ev'ry orb on high, 

That moves in filent pomp along the ſky, 

Arcturus dreadful with the ſtormy ſtar, 

The wat'ry Hyads, and the northern car; 

In the blue vault his piercing eyes behold, 

And huge Orion flame iu arms of gold. 

When all ſerene he ſaw th” ethereal plain, 

He gave the ſignal to the ſlumb'ring train. 

We rouſe ; our opening cauvaſs we diſplay; 

And wing with ſpreading fails the wat'ry way. 

Now every ſtar before Aurora flies, 

Whoſe glowing bluſhes ſtreak the purple ſkies : 

When the dim hills of Italy we view'd; 

That peep'd by turns, and div'd beneath the flood. 
Lo! Italy appears, Achates cries, 

And Italy with ſho«ts, the crowd replies. 

My fire, tranſported, crowns a bowl with wine, 
Stands on the deck, and calls the powers divine 2 
Ye gods: who rule the 1 earth, and ſeas, 
Befriend our courſe, and breathe a proſperous 

breeze, : 
Near, and more near: and Pallas“ fane on hig 
With the ſteep hill, roſe dancing to the eye. 
Our ſails are furl'd ; and from the ſeas profound, 
We turn the prows to land, while ocean foams a- 
round, LIT a 
Where from the raging eaſt the ſurges flow, 

The land indented bends an ample bow, 

The port conceal'd within the winding ſhore, 
Dath'd ori the fronting cliffs, the billows roar. 
Two lofty tow'ring rocks extended wide, {ſtide« 
With outſtretch'd arms embrace the murmuring 
Within the miglity wall the waters lie, 

And from the coalt the temple ſcems to fly. 

Here firſt, a dubious omen I beheld; 

Four milk-white courſers graz'd the verdant fleld. 
War, cry'd my fire, theſe hoſtile realms prepare; 
Train'd to the fight, theſe ſteeds denounce the war. 
But fince ſometimes they btar the guiding rein, 
Yok'd to the car; the hopes of peace temain, 
Then, as het temple rais'd our ſhouts, we paid 
Our firſt devotions to the martial maid, 

Next, as the rules of Helenus enjoin, 

We veil'd our heads at Juno's facted ſhrine; 
And ſought heaven's aweful queen with rites 


| Up ſprung th' expected breeze; the port we ah þ 


| 


divine. * 
| Mm 3:3 
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This done ;—once more with ſhifting ſails we fly, 
And cautious paſs the hoſtile regions by. 

Hence we renown'd Tarentum's bay behold, 
Renown'd, tis ſaid, from Hercules of old. 
Oppos'd, Lacinia's temple roſe on high, 

And proud Caulonian tow'rs ſalute the ſky. 
Then, near the rocky Scylacaean bay 

For wrecks defam'd, we plough the wat'ry way. 
Now we behold, emerging to our eyes 

From diſtant floods, Sicilian Ætna riſe ; 

And hear a thund'ring din and dreadful roar 

Of billows breaking on the rocky ſhore. 

The ſmoking waves boil high, on every fide, 

And ſcoop the ſands, and blacken all the tide. 
Charybdis' gulf, my father cries, behold ! 

The direfal rocks the royal ſeer foretold ; 

Ply, ply your oars, and ſtretch to every ftroke : 
Swift as the word, their ready oars they took ; 
Firſt ſkiful Palinure; then all the train 

Steer to the left, and plough the liquid plain. 
- Nowon a tow'ring arch of waves we riſe, 

Heav'd on the bounding billows, to the ſkies, 
Then, as the roaring ſurge retreating fell, 
We ſhoot down headlong to the depths of hell. 
Thrice the rough rocks rebellow in our ears ; 
Thrice mount the foamy tides, and daſh the ſtars. 
The wind now finking with the lamp of day, 

Spent with her toils, and dubious of the way ; 
We reach the dire Cyclopean ſbore, that forms 
An ample port, impervious to the ſtorms. 
But Ztna roars with dreadful ruins nigh, 
Now hurls a burſting cloud of cinders high, { 
Involv'd in ſmoky whirlwinds to the ſky ; 

With loud difploſon, to the ſtarry frame: 

Shoors fiery globes, and furious floods of flame : 
Now from her bellowing caverns burſt away 
Vaſt piles of melted rocks, in open day. 

Her ſhatter'd entrails wide the mountain throws, 
And deep as hell her burning centre glows. 

On vaſt Encelades this pond'rous load 

Was thrown in vengeance by the thund'ring god; 
Who pants beneath the mountains, and expires, 
'Through openings huge, the fierce tempeſtuous 

res; 

Oft as he ſhifts his ſide, the caverns roar ; 

With ſmoke and flame the ſkies are cover'd o'er, 
And all Trinacria ſhakes from ſudre to ſhore. 
That night we heard the loud tremendous ſound, 
The monſtrous mingled peal that thunder'd round; 
While in the ſhelt'ring wood we ſought repoſe, 
Nor knew from whence the dreadful tumult rofe, 
For not one ſtar diſplays bis golden light ; 

The ſkies lie cover'd in the ſhades of night; 

The filver moon her glimmering ſplendor ſhrouds 
In gathering vapors, and a night of clouds. 
Nou fled the dewy ſhades of night away, 
Before the bluſkes of the dawning day; 

When, from the wood, ſhot fudden forth in view 
A wretch, in rags that flutter'd as he flew, 

The human form in meagre hunger loſt ; 

The ſuppliant ſtranger, more than half a ghoſt, 
Stretch'd forth his hands, and pointed to the 

coaſt, 

We turn'd to view the ſight; — his veſt was torn, 
And all the tatter'd garb was tagg'd with thorn. 
His beard hangs long, and duſt the wretch diſtains, 
And ſearce the ſhadow of a man remains, 
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In all beſides, a Grecian he appears, 

And late a ſoldier in the Trojan wars. 

Soon as our Dardan dreſs and arms he view'd, 

In fear ſuſpended for a ſpace he ſtood ; 

Stood, ſtop'd, and paus'd; then, ſpringing forth 

he flies 

All headlong to the ſhore with pray'rs and cries: 

Oh! by this vital air, the ſtars on high, 

By every pitying pow'r who treads the ſky! 

Ye Trojans, take me hence ; 1 aſk no more ; 

But bear, oh bear me from this dreadful ſhore, 

I own myſelf a Grecian, and confeſs 

I ſtorm'd your Ilion with the ſons of Greece, 

If that offence muſt doom me to the grave, 

Ye Trojans, plunge me in the whelming waye, 

I die contented, if that grace I gain; 

I die with pleaſure, if I die by man. [around 
Then kneel'd the wretch, and ſuppliant clung 

My knees with tears, and grovell'd on the ground. 

Mov'd with his cries, we urge him to relate 

His name, his lineage, and his cruel fate: 

Then by the hand my good old father took 

The trembling youth, who thus encourag'd ſpoke, 
Ulyfles' friend, your empire to deſtroy, 

T left my native Ithaca for Troy, 

My fire, poor Admaſtus, fent from far 

His fon, his Achaemenides, to war; 

Oh ! had we both our humble ſtate maintain'd, 

And ſafe in peace and poverty remain'd ! 

For me my friends forgetful left behind, 

In the huge Cyclops' ample cave confin'd. 

Floating with human gore, the dreadful dome 

Lies wide and waſte, a ſolitary gloom ! 

With mangled limbs was all the pavement ſpread; 

High as the ſtars he heaves his horrid head. 

The tow'ring giant ſtalks with matchleſs might; 

A ſavage fiend ! tremendous to the fight, 

(Far, far from earth, ye heavenly pow'rs, repell 

A fiend ſo direful to the depths of hell!) 

For ſlaughter'd mortals are the monſter's food, 

The bodies he devours, and quaffs the blood. 

Theſe eyes beheld him, when his ample hand 

Seiz'd two poor wretches of our trembling band. 

Stretch'd o'er the cavern, with a dreadful ſtroke, 

He ſnatch'd, he daſh'd, he brain'd 'em on the rock, 

Iu one black torrent ſwam the ſmoking floor; 

Fierce he devours the limbs that drop with gore; 

The limbs yet ſprawling, dreadful to ſurvey: 

Still heave and quiver while he grinds the prey. 
But mindful of himſelf, that fatal hour, 

Not unreveng'd their death Ulyſles bore. 

For while the nodding ſavage ſleeps ſupine, 

Gorg'd with his horrid feaſt, and drown'd in wine; 

And, firetch'd o'er half the cave, ejects the load 

Of human offals mixt with human blood : 

Trembling, by lot we took our poſts around, 

Th' enormous giant flumb'ring on the ground. 

Then (ev'ry god invok'd, who rules the ſky) 

Plunge the ſharp weapon in his monſtrous eye; 

His eye, that midſt his frowning forehead ſhone, 

Like ſome broad buckler, or the blazing ſun. 

Thus we reveng'd our dear companions loſt : 

But fly, ye Trojans, fly this dreadful coaſt. 

For know, a hundred horrid Cyclops more 

Range on theſe hills, and dwell along the ſhore, 

As huge as Polypheme, the giant ſwain, 


Who milk, like him, in caves the woolly train 


rain 
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vm thrice the moom, fair empreſs of the night, 
us fl d her growing horns with borrow'd light, 
"ce in theſe woods I paſs'd the hours away, 
lo dens of beaſts, and ſavages of prey, 
gun on the rocks the Cyclops ranging round, 
ward their loud footſteps thund'ring on the 
ground, © |: WEIS 2 
-4 each big bellowing voice, and tremble 
— — . fruit I pluck for food, 
Kerbs, cornels, roots, and berries of the wood. 
While round I gaze, your fleet I fictt explore, 
The firſt that touch'd on this deteſted ſhore ; 
To (cape theſe ſavages, I flew with joy 
To meet your navy, though it lail'd trom Troy. 
l but ſhun the cruel hands of theſe ; 
o you deſtroy me by what death you pleaſe. 
Scarce had he ſaid; when lo! th” enormous 
huge Polyphemus, "midſt his fleecy train, Iſwain, 
A bulk prodigious ! from the mountains brow 
Neſcends terrific to the ſhore below : 
4 monſter grim, tremendous, vait, and high 3 
Ks front deform'd, and quench'd his blazing eye 
Hi huge hand held a pine, tall, large, and ſtrong, 
To guide his footſteps as he towr'd along. 
Is flock attends, the only joy he knows ; 
Ki pipe around his neck, the ſolace of his woes, 
don as the giant reach'd the deeper flood, 
With many & groan he cleans'd the gather d blood 
From: his bor'd eye-ball in the briny mam, ; 
Ard, bellowing, grinds his teeth in agonizing pain. 
Then ſtalks enormous through the midmoſt tides ; 
And ſcarce the topmoſt ſurges reach his ſides. 
Aboard, the well-deſerving Greek we took, 
And, pale with fear, the dreadful coatt forſook; 
(ut every cord with eager ſpeed away, 
Fed to the ſtroke, and ſweep the foamy ſea. 
The giant heard; and, turning to the ſound, 
At fett purſu'd us through the vaſt profound ; 
Stretch'd his huge hand to reach the fleet in vain; 
Nor could he ford the deep Ionian main. 
Vith that, the furious mouſter roar'd ſo aloud, 
That Ocean ſhook in ev'ry diſtant flood ; 
Trembled all Italy from ſhore to ſhore ; 

And ZEtna's winding caves rebellow to the roar. 
Rous'd at the peal, the fierce Cyclopean train 
Ruſh'd from their woods and mountains to the 

main; 
Around the port the ghaſtly brethren ſtand, 
Adire aſſembly ! covering all the ſtrand. 
a each grim forehead blaz'd the ſingle eye; 
ln rain enrag'd the monſtrous race we ſpy, | 
A hoſt of giants tow'ring in the ſky. 
do on ſome mountain tow'rs the lofty grove 
Of beauteous Dian, or imperial Jove; 
It' arial pines in pointed ſpires from far, 
0: ſpreading oaks, majeſtic nod in air. 
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Headlong we fly with horror, where the gales 

And ſpeeding winds direct the flutt'ring ſails. 

But Helenus forbids to plough the waves 

Where Scylla roars, and fierce Charybdis raves. 

As death ſtands dreadful *midit the dangerous road, 

With backward courſe we plough the foamy flood; 

When, from Pelotus* point a northern breeze 

Swells every fail, and wafts us o'er the ſeas; 

Firſt, where Pantagia's mouth appear'd in view, 

Flank'd by a range ot rocks, the navy flew : 

Then, ſhouting by the fam'd Megarean bay, 

And lowly Tapſus cut the wat'ry way. 

Thele coaſts by Achaemendes were ſhown, 

Who ſoilow'd, late, Liertes' wand'ring fon: 

Familiar with the track he paſt before, 

He names the lands, and points out ev'ry ſhore, 

An iſle, once call'd Ortagia, fronts the ſides 

Of rough Piemmyrium, aad Sicanian tides. 

Hither, 'tis ſaid, Alpheus, from his ſource 

In Elis“ realms, directs his watery courſe ; 

Beneath the main he takes his ſecret way, 

And mounts with Arethuſa's ſtreams to day : 

Now a Sicilian flood his courſe he keeps, 

And rolls with blerided waters to the deeps. 

Admoniſh'd, I adore the guardian gods, 

Then pals the bounds of rich Helorus' floods, 

Next our fleet gallies by Pachynus glide, 

Whole rocks projecting ſtretch into the tide, 

The Camarinian marſh I now ſurvey, 

By fate forbidden to be drain'd away. 

Then the Galoan fields with Gela came 

In view, who borrow'd from the flood their name. 

With her huge wall proud Agragas ſucceeds ; 

A realm, of old renown'd for generous ſteeds. 

From thee, Selinus, ſwift before the wind 

We flew, and left thy finking palms behind ; 

By Lilybaeum's ſides our courſe purſu'd, 

Whoſe rocks inſidious hide beneath the flood : 

And reach (thoſe dangerous ſhelves and ſhallows 

paſt) | 

The fatal port of Drepanum at laſt. 

Wretch as I was, on this deteſted coaſt, 

The chief ſupport of all my woes, I loſt ; 

My dear, dear father—ſav'd, but ſav'd in vain 

From all the tempeſts of the raging main. 

Nor did the royal ſage this blow foretell; 

Nor did the direful Harpy-queen of bell, 

Among her frightful prodigies, foreſhow, 

'This laſt ſad ſtroke; this unexpected woe. 

Here all my labours, all my toils were o'er, 

And hence heav'n led me to your friendly ſhore. 
Tp while the room was huſh'd, the prince re- 

ates a 

The wondrous ſeries of his various fates; 

His long, long wand'rings, and unnumber'd woes: 

Then ceas'd ; and ſought the bleſſings of repoſe. 
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4 THE ARGUMENT. 


Dido diſcovers to her ſiſter her paſſion for ZEneas, and her thoughts of marrying him. She Prepares a 


hunting match for his entertainment. Juno with the conſent of Venus, raiſes a ftorm, which ſepa. 
rates the-hunters, and drives ZEneas and Dido into the ſame cave, where their marriage is ſuppoſed 
to be completed. Jupiter diſpatches Mercury to ALneas, to warn him from Carthage. Aneas (+. 
cretly prepares tor his voyage. Dido finds out his defign, and, to put a ſtop to it, makes uſe of her 
own and her ſiſter's entreatics, and diſcovers all the variety of paſſions that are incident to a negleg. 
ed lover. When nothing could prevail upon him, ſhe contrives her own death, with which this bock 


concludes. 


Bur love inflam'd the queen; the raging pain 
Preys on her heart, and glows in every vein. 


Much 1he re vol ves the hero's deeds divine, 


And much the glories of his godlike line; 

Each look, each accent breaks her golden reſt, 

Lodg'd in her ſoul, and imag'd in her breaſt. 
The morn had chas'd the dewy ſhades away, 


And o'er the world advanc'd the lamp of day; 
When to her fiſter thus the royal dame 


Diſclos'd the ſecret of her growing flame. 

Anna, what dreams are thele that haunt my 
Who is this hero, this our godlike gueſt? fſreft? 
Mark but his graceful port, his manly charms: 
How great a prince! and how renown'd in arms! 


Sure he deſcends from ſome celeſtial kind ; 


For fear attends the low degenerate mind. 

But oh ! what wars, what battles he relates ! 
How long he ſtruggled with his adverſe fates ! 

Di my ſoul her purpoſe ſtill retain, 

Fix'd and determin'd ne'er to wed again, 

Bince from my widow'd arms the murdering ſword 
Vatimely ſnatch'd my firſt unhappy lord; 

Did not my thoughts the name ot marriage dread, 
And the bare mention of the bridal bed--- 
Forgive my frailty---bot I ſeem inclin'd 

To yield to this one weakneſs of my mind. 

For oh! my ſiſter, unreſerv'd and free 

I truſt the ſecret of my ſoul to thee ; 

Since poor Sichzus, by my brother ſlain, 

Daſh'd with his blood the conſecrated fane, 

And ſtain d the gods; my firm reſolves, I own, 


This graceful prince has ſhook, and this alone. 


I feel a warmth o'er all my trembling frame, 
Too like the tokens of my former flame. 

But oh! may earth ker dreadful gulf diſplay, 
And gaping ſnatch me from the golden day; 
May I be hurl'd, by heav'n's almighty fire, 
"Transfix'd with thunder and involv'd in fire, 


- Down to the ſhades of hell from realms of light, 


The deep, deep ſhades of everlaſting night; 


- Ere, ſacred honour ! I betray thy cauſe 
In word, or thought, or vilate thy laws. 
- No!---my firit lord, my firſt ill-fated ſpouſe, 
Still, as in life, is lord of all my vows. 
My love he had, and ever let him have, 


Jaterr'd with him, and buried in the grave. 
Then, by her riſing grief o'erwhelm'd, the ceas'd : 
The tears ran trickling down her heaving breait. 


| 


Siſter, the fair replies, whom far above 
The light of heav'n, or life itſelf J love; 
Still on your bloom (hall endleſs ſorrow prey, 
And waſte your youth in folitude away ? 
And ſhall no pleaſing theme your thuughts em. 
The prattling intant, or the bridal joy? ſ[ploy? 
Think you ſuch cares difturb your huſband's ſhade, 
Or itir the ſacred aſhes of the dead ? 
What though before, no lover won your grace, 
Among the Tyrian, or the Libyan race? 
With juſt diſdain you paſs'd Iarbas v'er, 
And many a king whom warlike Afric bore, 
But will you fly the hero you approve ? 
And ſteel your heart againſt a prince you love ? 
Nor will you once refle& what regions bound 
Your infant empire, and your walls ſurround? 
Here proud Gztulian cities tow'r in air, 
Whoſe ſwarthy ſons are terrible in war; 
There the dread Syrtes ſtretch along the main, 
And there the wild Barcæans range the plain; 
tere parch'd with thirſt a ſmoking region lies, 
There fierce in arms the brave Numidiaos riſe, 
Why ſhould I urge our vengeful brother's ire? 
The war juſt burſting from the gates of Tyre ? 
Sure, every god, with mighty Juno, bore 
The fleets of Ilion to the Libyan ſhore. 
From ſuch a marriage, ſoon your joyful eyes 
Shall ſee a potent town and empire riſe. 
What ſcenes of glory Carthage muſt enjoy, 


| When our confederate arms unite with Troy ? 


Careſs, invite your godlike gueſt to ſtay, 
And ſtudy ſtill new cauſes of delay. 
Tell him, that, charg'd with deluges of rain, 
Orion rages on the wint'ry main; 
That ſtill unrigg'd his ſhatter'd veſſel; lie, 
| Nor can his fleet endure fo rough a ky. 
Theſe words ſoon ſcatter'd the remains of 
ſhame ; 
Confirm'd her hopes, and fann'd the riſing flame. 
With fpeed they ſeek the temples, and implore 
With rich oblations each celeſtial pow'r : 
lected ſheep with holy rites they lay 
o Ceres, Bacchus, and the god of day. 
But chief, to Juno's name the victims bled, 
To Juno, guardian of the bridal bed. 
he queen before the ſnowy heifer ſtands, 


Go then, propitiate heav'n ; due off rings pay; | 


mid the ſhrines, à goblet in her hands; 
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the horns ſhe ſheds the ſacred wine, 
And pays due honours to the pew'rs divine ; 
Moves round the fane in ſolemn pomp, and loads, 
Pay after day, the altars of the gods. 
Then hovering o'er, the fair conſults in vain 
The panting entrails of the victims ſlain : 
Zut a! no ſacred rites her pain remove; love? 
Prieſts, pray'rs, and temples! what are you to 
With paſſion fir d, her reaſon quite o'erthrown, 
The hapleſs queen runs raving through the town. 
Soft flames conſume her vitals, and the dart, 
Deep, deep within, lies feſtering in her heart, 
zo ſends the heedleſs hunter's twanging bow 
The ſhaft that quivers in the bleeding doe; 
Sung with the ſtroke, and madding with the pain, 
She wildly flies from wood to wood in vain ; 
Shoots 0'er the Cretan laws with many a bound, 
The cleaving dart ſtill rankling in the wound! 
Now the fond princeſs leads her hero on, 
Shows him her Tyrian wealth, and growing town ; 
Diſplays her pompous tow*rs that proudly riſe, 
And hopes to tempt him with the glorious prize ; 
Now as ſhe tries to tell her raging flame, 
Stops hort, and faulters, check'd by conſcious 
ſhame : 
Now, at the cloſe of evening, calls her gueſt, 
To ſhare the banquet and renew the feaſt ; 
She fondly begs him to repeat once more 
The Trojan ſtory that ſhe heard before ; 
Then to diſtraction charm'd, in rapture hung 
Ou every word, and dy'd upon his tongue, 
But when the ſetting ſtars to reſt invite, 
And fading Cynthia veils her beamy light; 
When all the gueſts retire to ſoft repoſe ; 
Left in the hall, ſhe ſighs, and vents her woes, 
Lies on his couch, bedews it with her tears, 
la fancy ſees her abſent prince, and hears { 
Hs charming voice ſtill founding in her ears. 
Fird with the glorious hero's graceful look, 
The young Aſcanius on her lap ſhe took, 
With trifliing play her furious pains beguil'd ; 
In vain !---the father charms her in the child. 
No more the tow'rs, unſiniſh'd, riſe in air: 
The youth, undifciplin'd no more prepare | 
Ports for the fleet, or bulwarks for the war; 
The works and battlements neglected lie, 
And the proud ſtructures ceaſe to brave the ſky. 
The tair thus rages with the mighty pain, 
That fir'd her foul ; and honour pleads in vain. 
This Juno ſaw, and thus the bride of Jove, 
ln guiletul terms addreſs'd the queen of love: 
A high exploit indeed! a glorious name, 
Uafading trophies and eternal fame, 
You, and your ſon have worthily purſu'd! 
Two gods a fingle woman have ſubdu'd ! 
To me your groundleſs jealouſies are known, 
And dark falpicions of this Tyrian town. 
But why, why, goddeſs, to what aim or end, 
In laſting quarreis ſhould we till contend ? 
Hence then from ſtrife reſolve we both to ceaſe, 
And by the nuptial band confirm the peace. 
To crown your with, the queen with fond deſire 
Dies tor your fon, and melts with amorous fire. 
Let us with equal ſway protect the place, 
The common guardians of the mingled race. 
Tyre the dow'r to ſeal the glad accord, 
Aud royal Dido ſerve this Phrygian lord. 


| 


* 


N 


The Tyrian peers before the regal gate. 
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To whom the queen; (who mark'd with 
piercing eyes 
The goddeſs labouring, in the dark diſguiſe, 
To Libyan ſhores from Latium to convey 
The deſtin'd ſeat of univerſal ſway); 
Who this alliance madly would deny ? 
Or war with thee, dread empreſs of the ſky? . 
And oh! that fortune in the work would join, 
With full ſucceſs to favour the deſign ! 
But much I doubt, O goddeſs, if the Fates, 
Or Jove permit us to unite the ſtates. 
You, as his confort, your requeſt may move, 
And ſearch the will, or bend the mind of Jove, 
Go then—your ſcheme before the father lay; 
Go ;—-and I follow, where you lead the way. 
Be nine the care, th' imperial dame replies, 
To gain the god, the ſovereign of the ſkies, 
Then heed my counſel---when the dawning light 
Drives from the opening world the ſhades of night; - 
The prince and queen, transfix*dwith amorous flame, 
Bend to the woods to hunt the ſavage game; 
There, while the crowds the foreſt-walks beſet, 
Swarm round the woods, and ſpread the wavi 
The ſkies ſhall burſt upon the ſportive train: free? 
In ſtorms of hail, and deluges of rain, 
The gather'd tempeſt o'er their heads ſhall roll, 
And the long thunders roar from pole to pole. 
Onev'ry ſide ſhall fly the ſcattering crowds, 
Involv'd and cover'd in a night of clouds. 
To the ſame cave for ſhelter ſhall repair 
The Trojan hero and the royal fair. 
The lovers, if your will concurs with mine, 
Ourſelf in Hymen's nuptial bands will join. 
The goddeſs gave conſent, the comp 
But ſmil'd in ſecret at the fraud ſhe found. * 
Scarce had Aurora left her orient bed, 
And rear'd above the waves her radiant head, 


When, pouring thro” the gates, the train "rar, 


Maflylian hunters with the ſteelly ſpear, (war, 
Sagacious hounds, and toils, and all the ſylvan 
The queen engag'd in dreſs,---with reverence 
[wait 
Her ſteed, with gold and purple cover'd round, 
Neighs, champs the bit, and foaming paws the 
At length ſhe comes, magnificently dief} [ground. 
(Her guards attending) in a Tyriaa veſt: 
Back in a golden caul her locks are ty'd ; 
A golden quiver rattles at her fide ; 
A golden claſp her purple garments binds, 
And robes, that flew redundant in the winds. 
Next with the youthful Trojans to the ſport 
The fair Aſcatiius iſſues from the caurt. 
But far the faireſt, and ſupremely tall, 
Tow'rs great Æneas, and vutſhines them all. 
As when from Lycra bound in wint'ry froſt, 
Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the ſmiling coaft, 
The beauteous Phœbus in high pomp retires, 
And hears in' Delos the triumphant quires ; 
The Cretan crowds and Dryopes advance, 
And painted Scythians round his altars dance; 
Fair wreaths of vivid bays his head infold, 
His locks bound backward and adorn'd with gold; 
The god majeſtic moves o'er Cynthus* brows, 
His golden quiver rattling as he goes : 
So mov'd AÆAneas; ſuch his charming grace; 
So glow'd the purple bloom, that fiulh'd his god- 

Uke face, 
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. Soon as the train amid the mountains came, 
And ſtorm'd the covert of the ſavage game; 
The goats flew bounding o'er the craggy brow 
From rock to rock, and tought the fields below. 
Here the fleet ſtags chas'd downthe tow'ring ſteep, 
In clouds of duit through the long valley ſweep: 
While there, exulting, to his utmoſt ſpeed 
The young Aſcanius ſpurs his fiery ſteed, 
Outftrips by turns the flying ſocial train, 
And ſcorns the meaner triumphs of the plain: 
The hopes of glory all his ſoul inflame; 
Eager he longs torun at nobler game, 
And drench his youthful javelin in the gore 
Of the fierce! lion, or the mountain boar. 
Meantime: loud thunders rattle round the ſky, 
And hail and rain, in mingled t:mpeſt. fly; 
While flood; on floods, in iwelling; tur id tides, 
Roll roaring down the mountain's channell'd ſides. 
The young Aſcanius, and the hunting train, 
To cloſe retreats fled diverſe o'er the plain. 
Tothe ſame gloomy cave with ſpeed repair 
The Trojan hero and the royal fair. 
th thakes, and Juno gives the nuptial ſigns; 
i quivering tlames the glimmering grotto 
ſhines: | 
With light'nings all the conſcious ſkies are ſpread : 
The nymphs run ſhrieking round the mountain's 
From that ſad day, unhappy Dido! roſe [head. 
Shame, death, and ruin, and a length of woes. 
Nor fame nor cenſure now the queen can move, 
No more ſhe labours to conceal her love. 
Her paſſion ſtands avow'd; and wedlock's name 
Adorns the crime, and ſanctifies the ſhame. 
Now fame, tremendous fiend ! without delay 
Through Libyan cities took her rapid way. 
Fame, the ſw ift plague that every moment grows, 
And gains new ſtrength and vigour as the goes. 
Firſt {mall with tear, ſhe (wells to wond'rous ſize, 
And ſtalks on earth and tow'rs above the ſkies ; 
Whom, in her wrath to heav'n, the teeming earth 
Produc'd the laſt of her gigantic birth; 
A monſter huge and dreadiul to the eye, 
With rapid fect to run, or wings to fly, 
Beneath her plumes the various fury bears 
A thouſand — eyes and liſt' ning ears: 
And with a thoutand mouths and babbling 
tongues appears. 
Thund'ring by night, thro* heaven and earth the 
No golden flumber ſeal her watchful eyes; [flies; 
On towꝰ' rs of battlement ſhe fits by day, 
And ſhakes whole towns with terror and diſmay ; 
Alarms the world around, and, perch'd on high, 


Reports a truth, or publiſhes a lie. 


Now both ſhe mingled with malignant joy, 

And told the nations, that a prince from I'roy 

Inflam'd with love the Tyrian queen, who led 

The godlike ſtranger to her bridal bed; 

That both, indulging to their ſoft deſires, 

And deaf to cenſure, melt in amorous fires ; 

From every thought the cares of ſtate remove, 

And the long winter paſs'd away in love. 
This tale the fury glories to difplay, 

Then to the king Iarbas bent her way 

With jealous rage the furious prince inſpires, 

And all his ſoul with indignation fires. 

This monarch ſprung trom Ammon's warm embrace 

With a fair nymph of Garamantic race, 


The mighty king a hundred temples raig'd ; 
An hundred altars that with victims blaz'd, 
Through all his realms, in honour of his fire; 
And watch'd the hallow'd everlaſting fire ; 
With various wreaths adorn'd the holy door, 
And drench'd the ſoil with conſecrated gore, 
Amid the ſtatues of the gods he ſtands, 
And ſpreading forth to Jove his lifted hands, 
Fir'd with the tale, and raving with deſpair, 
Prefers in bitterneſs of ſoul his pray'r, 
Almighty Jove! to whom our Mooriſh line 
In large libations pour the generous wine, 
And teaſt on painted beds; ſay, father, ſay, 
It yet thy eyes theſe flagrant crimes ſurvey, 
Or do we vainly tremble and adore, 
When through the ſkies the pealing thunder: 
Thine are the bolts? or idly do they fall, [roar? 
And rattle through the dark atrial hall? 
A wand'ring woman, who on Libya thrown, 
Rais'd on a purchas'd ſpot a flender town; 
On terms ourſelf preſcrib'd, was glad to gain 
A barren tract that runs along the main; 


| The profter'd.nuptials of thy ton abhorr'd ; 


But to her throne receives a Dardan lord. 

And lo! this ſecond Paris come again, 

With his unmanly, ſoft, luxurious train, 

In ſcented treſſes and a mitre gay, 

To bear my bride, his raviſh'd prize, away ; 

While ſtill in vain we bid thy altars flame, 

And pay our vows to nothing but a name. 
Him, as he graſp'd his altars, and preferr'd 

His wrathful pray'r, th* almighty father heard; 

Then to the palace turn'd his awful eye, 

Where, careleſs of their fame, the lovers lie. 

The god, that ſcene offended to ſurvey, 

Charg'd with his high command the ſon of May: 
Fly, fly, my ſon, our orders to perform ; 

Mount the fleet wind, and ride the rapid ſtorm; 

Fly---to yon Dardan chief in Carthage bear 

Our awful mandate through the fields of air, 

Who idly ling'ring in the Tyrian ſtate, 

Neglects the promis'd walls decreed by fate. 

Not ſuch a prince, the beauteous queen of love 

(When twice ſhe ſav'd him) promis'd him to Jove; 

A prince the promis'd who by deeds divine 

Should prove he ſprung from Teucer's martial line; 

Whole ſword imperial Italy ſhould awe, 

A warlike realm ! and give the world the law. 

If no ſuch glories can his mind inflame, 

If he neglects his own immortal fame ; 

What has his heir the young Aſcanius done? 

Why ſhould he grudge an empire to his ſon? 

What ſcheme, what proſpect can the chief pto- 

So long to loiter with a race of foes? (pole, 

The promis'd kingdom to regard no more, 

And quite neglect the deſtin'd Latian ſhore ? 

Haſte---bid him ſail---be this our will; and bear 


With ſpeed this mandate through the fields of ati, 


Swift at the word, the duteous ſon of May 
Prepares th' almighty's orders to obey ; | 
Firit round his feet the golden wings he bound, 
That ſpeed his progreſs o'er the ſeas profound, 
Or earth's unmea{ur'd regions, as he flies, 
Wrapp'd in a rapid whirlwind, down the ſkies. 


Then graſp'd the wand; the wand that calls the 


ghoſts f 
From hell, or drives em to the Stygian coaſts, 
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(evites or chaſes ſleep with wond'rous pow'r, 
and opes thoſe eyes that death had ſeal d before, 
Thus arm'd, on wings of winds ſublimely rode 
rough heaps of opening clouds the flying god, 
From far huge Atlas“ rocky ſides he ſpies, 
Atlas, whoſe head ſupports the ſtarry ſkies : 
Beat by the winds and driving rains, he ſhrouds 
Hs ſhady forehead in ſurrounding clouds; 
With ice his horrid beard is cruſted o'er ; 
From his bieak brows the guſhing torrents pour ; 
Out- Ipread, his mighty ſhoulders heave below 
The hoary piles of everlaſting ſnow. 
Here on p01s'd pinions ſtoop'd the panting god; 
Then, from the ſteep, ſhot headlong to the flood. 
4s the ſwift ſea-mew, for the fiſhy prey, 
h low excurſions ſkims along the fea, { 
Jy rocks and ſhores, and wing th* atrial way; 
5 from his kindred mountain, Hermes flies 
Between th' extended earth and ſtarry ſkies; 
Thus through the parting air his courſe he bore, 
And, gliding, Kimm'd along the Libyan ſhore. 
doon as the winged god to Carthage came, 
He finds the prince torgetful of his fame : 
The riſing domes employ his idle hours, 
Ty unfiniſh'd palaces and Tyrian tow'rs. 
A ſword all ſtarr'd with gems, and ſpangled o'er 
With yellow jaſpers, at his fide he wore; 
A robe refulgent from his ſhoulders flow'd 
That, flaming, deep with 'I yrian crimſon glow'd ; 
The work of Dido; whoſe unrivall'd art 
With flow'rs of gold embroider'd every part. 

To whom the god :---Theſe hours canſt thou 

employ 

To raiſe proud Carthage, heedleſs prince of Troy? 
Thus for a foretgn bride to build a town 
And form a ſtate, forgetful of thy own ? 
The lord of heav'n and earth, almighty Jove, 
Vith this command diſpatch'd me trom above ; 
What are thy hopes from this thy long delay ? 
Why thus in Libya paſs thy hours away? 
I future empire ceafe thy thoughts to raiſe, 
Or the fair profpect of immortal praiſe ; 
Regard Aſcanius, prince, the royal boy; 
The laſt, the beſt ſurviving hope of Froy ; 
To whom the Fates decree, in time to come, 
The long, long glories of imperial Rome. 
He ſpoke, and ſpeaking left him gazing there ; 
And all the fluid form diſſolv'd in air. 

The prince aſtoniſh'd ſtood, with horror ſtung ; 
Fear rais'd his hair, and wonder chain'd his tongue: 
Struck and alarm'd with ſuch a dread command, 
He longs to leave the dear enchanting land. 

But ah ! with what addreſs ſhall he begin, 

How ſpeak his purpoſe to the raving queen ? 

A thouſand thoughts his wavering ſoul divide, 
That turns each way, and ſtrains on every ide : 
A thouſand projects labouring in his breaſt, 

On this at laſt he fixes as the beſt : 

Mneſtheus and brave Cloanthus he commands 
Torig the fleet, to ſummon all the bands 

In ſecret filence to the ſhore, and hide 

The ſudden cauſe, that bids them tempt the tide. 
Then while fair Dido, fick with fond deſire, 

inks ſuch a boundleſs love can ne'er expire, 
Himſelf the proper meaſures will prepare 

o move the queen, and ſeize with watchful 


The ſofteſt moments to addreſs the fair, care 


i 


_ 


With ſpeed impatient fly the chiefs away, 
And, fir'd with eager joy, the prince obey. 
But ſoon the fraud unhappy Dido ſpies ; 
(For what can 'ſcape a lover's piercing eyes, 
Who e'en in ſafety fears with wild affright ?} 
She firſt diſcern'd the meditated flight ; 
And fame, internal fiend, the news conveys, 
The fleet was rigg'd and launching on the ſeas, 
Mad with deſpair, and all her foul on flame, 
Around the city raves the royal dame : 
So the fierce Bacchanal with frantic cries, 
Stung by the god, to proud Cithzron flies, 
And ſhakes her ivy ſpear, and raves around, 
While the huge mountaiv echoes to the ſound. 
At length, by potent love and griefoppreſs'd, 
The queen, her recreant lover firſt addreſs'd : 
And could'ſt thou hope, diſſemblet, from my fight, 
Ah! wretch perfidious! to conceal thy flight? 
In juch baſe filence from my realins to ſail ? 
Nor can our vows and plighted hands prevail, 
Nor Dido's cruel death thy flight detain? 
For death, death only can relieve my pain : 
And are thy vellels launch'd, while winter. ſweeps 
With the rough northern blaſt the roaring deeps ? 
Barbarian ! lay, if Troymherſelf had ſtood, 
Nor foreign realms had call'd thee o'er the floed, 
Would'ſt thou thy fails in ſtormy ſeas employ, 
And brave the ſurge to gain thy native Troy ? 
Me will you fly, to tempt the dangerous wave? 
Ah! by the tears I thed, the hand you gave; 
(For theſe ſtill mine, and, only theſe remain; 
The tears I ſhed, the hand you gave in vain !) 
By thoſe late ſolemn nuptial bands I plead, 
By thoſe firit pleaſures ot the bridal bed; 
It e'er, when folded in your circling arms, 


You ſigh'd, and prais'd theſe now-negleted 


charms: 
If pray'r can move thee, with this pray'r com- 
Regard, Aneas, with a pitying eye 1, 
A falling race, and lay thy purpoſe by. 


For thee Numidian kings in arms conſpire ; 

For thee have I incens'd the ſons of Tyre 

For thee I loſt my hanour and my fame, 

That to the ſtars advanc'd my glorious name. 

Mult I in death thy cruel ſcorn deplore, 

My barbarous guelt !---but ah !---my ſpouſe ne 
more ; 

What---ſhall I wait, till fierce Pygmalion pours 

From Tyre on Carthage, and deſtroys my tow'rs ? 

Shall I in proud Iarbas' chains be led 

A flave, a captive to the tyrant's bed ? 

Ah —-had I brought, before thy fatal flight, 

Some little offspring of our loves to light; 


| If in my regal hall 1 could ſurvey 


Some princely boy, ſome young Æneas play; 
Thy dear reſemblance but in looks alone ! 
I ſhould not ſeem quite widow'd and undone. 
She ſais ; the prince ſtood ſtill in grief profound, 
And fix'd his eyes relentleſs on the ground; 
By Jove's high will admoniſh'd from the ſkies ; 
At length the hero thus in brief replies. 
Your bounties, queen, I never can forget ; 
And never, never pay the mighty debt; 
But, long as lite informs this fleeting frame, 
My ſoul ſhall honour fair Eliza's name. 
Then hear my plea :---By ſtealth I ne'er deſiguꝰd 


To leave your hoſpitable realm behind; 
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Forbear the thought; much leſs in Libyan lands, 
A caſual gueſt, to own the bridal bands, 
Had fate allow'd me to conſult my eaſe, 
To live and ſettle on what terms I pleaſe ; 
Still had I ſtay'd in Aſia, to enjoy 
The dear, dear relics of my native Troy : 
Rais'd royal Priam's ruin'd tow'rs again, 
A fecond Ilion for my vanquiſh'd train. 
But now, fair queen, Apollo's high command 
Has call'd me to the fam'd Italian laud ; 
Thither, inſpir'd by oracles, I move, 
There lies my country, and there lies my love. 
If you your rifing Carthage thus admire 
In theſe ſtrange realms, a foreigner from Tyre, 
Why ſhould not Teucer's race be free to gain 
The Latian kingdom, as the gods ordain ? 
Oft as the ſtars diſplay their fiery light, 
And earth lies cover'd in the ſhndes of night, 
My father's angry ſpirit blames my ſtay, 
Stalks'round my bed, and ſummons me away. 
Long has Aſcanius call'd me hence in vain, 
By me defrauded of his deſtin'd reign. 
And now, ev*n now, the meſſenger of Jove 
(Both gods can witneſs) ſhot from heav'n above : 
Charg'd with the thunderer's high commands he 
The glorious form appear'd in open view : | flew, 
I ſaw him paſs theſe lofty walls, and hear 
His awful voice ſtill murmuring in my ear. 
Then ceaſe, my beauteous princeſs, to complain; 
Nor let us both be diſcompos'd in vain : 
From theſe dear arms to Latium forc'd away ; 
*Tis fate that calls, and fate I muſt obey. 
Thus while he ſpoke, with high diſdain and pride 
She roll'd her wrathful eyes on every fide, 
That glance in filence o'er the guilty man, 
And, all inflam'd with fury, ſhe began: 
' Perfidious monſter ! boaſt thy birth no more; 
No hero got thee, and no goddeſs bore. 
No !---thou wert brought by Scythian rocks 
By tigers nurs'd, and ſavages of prey; [to on 
But far more rugged, wild, and fierce than they, 
For why, ah ! why the traitor ſhould I ſpare ? 
What baſer wrongs can I be doom'd to bear? 
Did he once deign to turn his ſcornful eyes? 
Did he once groan at all my piercing ſighs ? 
Dropp'd he one tear in pity to my cries ? 
Calm he look*d on, and ſaw my paſſion burſt. 
Which, which of all his inſults was the wortt ? 
And yet great Jove and Juno from the ſky 
Behold his treaſon with a careleſs eye ; 
Guilt, guilt prevails; and juſtice is no more. 
The needy wretch juſt caſt upon my ſhore, 
Fool as I was! with open arms I led 
At once a partner to my throne and bed ; 
From inftant death I ſav'd his famiſh'd train, 
His thatter'd fleet I ſtor'd and rigg'd again. 
But ah I rave ;---my ſoul the Furies fire; 
Now great Apollo warns him to retire; . 
With all his oracles forbids to ſtay ; 
And now through air with haſte the ſon of May 
Conveys Jove's orders from the bleſt abodes ; 
A cate well worthy to diſturb-the gods ! 
Go then; I plead not, nor thy flight delay ; 
Go, ſeek new kingdoms through the wat'ry way: 
But there may every god, thy crime provokes, 
Reward thy guilt, and daſh thee on the rocks; 
Then ſhalt thou call, amid the howling main, 
On injur'd Dido's name, nor call in vain; 
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For, wrapt in fires, I'll follow through the &; 

Flaſh in thy tace, or glare tremenduous by, ; 

When death's cold hand my ſtruggling foul ſhall 
free, 

My ghoſt in every place ſhall wait on thee: 

My vengeful ſpirit ſhall thy torments know, 

And ſmile with tranſport in the realms below, 

With that, abrupt ſhe took her ſudden flight; 
Sick of the day, ſhe loathes the golden light; c 
And turns, while fault'ring he attempts to lay 
Ten thouſand things, diſdainfully away; 

Sunk in their arms the trembling handmaids led 
The fainting princeſs to the regal bed. 

But though the pious hero tries with care, 
And melting words, to ſooth her fierce deſpair, 
Stung with the pains and agonies of love, 

Still he regards the high commands of Jove; 
Repairs the fleet; and ſoon the buſy train 

Roll down the lofty veſſels to the main, 
New-rigg'd, the navy glides along the flood; 
Whole trees they bring, unfaſhion'd from the wosd 
And leaty ſaplings to ſupply their oars, : 
Pour from the town, and darken all the ſhores, 
So when the piſmires, an induſtrious train, 
Embody'd, rob ſome golden heap of grain, 
Studious, ere ſtormy winter frowns, to lay 

Safe in their darkſome cells the treaſur'd prey ; 
In one long track the duſky legions lead 

Their prize in triumph through the verdant mead: 


Here, bending with the load, a panting throng 


With force conjoin'd heave tome huge graia 
along : 

Some laſh the ſtragglers to the taſk afſſign'd, 

Some, to their ranks, the bands that lag behind: 

They crowd the peopled path in thick array, 

Glow at the work, and darken all the way. 

At that ſad proſpect, that tormenting ſcene, 

What thoughts, what woes were thine, unhappy 
queen! 

How loud thy groans, when from thy lofty tow'r 

Thy eyes ſurvey'd the tumult on the ſhore ; 

When on the floods thou heardſt the ſhouting train 

Plough with reſounding oars the wat'ry plain? 

To what ſubmiſſions, of what low degree, 

Are mortals urg'd, imperious love, by thee ? 

Once more ſhe flies to pray'rs and tears, to move 

Th' obdurate prince; and anger melts to love; 

Tries all her ſuppliant female arts again 

Before her death ;---but tries em all in vain: 

Siſter, behold, from every ſide they pour 

With eager ſpeed, and gather to the ſhore. _ 

Hark---how with ſhouts they catch the ſpringing 
gales, [tails 


And crown their ſhips, and ſpread their flying 


Ah! had I once foreſeen the fatal blow, 
Sure, I had borne this mighty weight of woe. 
Yet, yet, my Anna, this one trial make 

For thy deſpairing, dying ſiſter's ſake. 

For ah! the dear perfidious wretch, I ſee, 
Lays open all his ſecret ſoul to thee. 

In all his thoughts you ever bore a part, 

You know the neareſt paſſage to his heart, 
Go then, dear ſiſter, as a ſuppliant go, 

Tell, in the humbleſt terms, my haughty foe, 


I ne'er conſpir'd at Aulis to deſtroy, 
With vengeful Greece, the hapleſs race of Troy; 
| Nor ſent one veſſel to the Phrygian coaſt, 


Nor rak'd abroad his father's ſacred dult. 
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From all the pray'rs a dying queen prefers, 
Why will he turn his unrelenting ears? 
Whither, ah whither, will the tyrant fly ? 
I beg but this one grace before 1 die, 
To wait for calmer feas and ſofter gales 
To ſmoothe the floods, and fill his opening ſails. 
Tell my perfidious lover, I implore 
The name of wedlock he diſclaims no more : 
No more his purpos'd voyage I detain 
From beauteous Latium, and his deſtin'd reign. 
For ſome ſmall interval of time I move, 
Some ſhort, ſhort ſeaſon to ſubdue my love; 
Till reconci'd to this unhappy ſtate, 
I grow at laſt familiar with my fate: 
This favour if he grant, my death ſhall pleaſe 
His cruel foul, and ſet us both at eaſe. 
Thus pray'd the queen; the ſiſter bears in 
- vain 
The moving meſſage, and returns again. 
He ſtands inflexible to pray*rs and tears, 
For Jove and Fate had ſtopp'd the hero's ears. 
As o'er th' aerial Alps ſublimely ſpread, 
Some aged oak uprears his reverend head ; 
This way and that the furious tempeſts blow, 
To lay the monarch of the mountains low ; 
Th' imperial plant, though nodding at the ſound, 
Though all his ſcatter'd honours ſtrow the ground, 
Safe in his ſtrength, and ſeated on the rock, 
In naked majeſty defies the ſhock : 
High as the head ſhouts tow'ring to the ſkies, 
do deep the root in hell's foundation lies. 
Thus is the prince beſieg'd by conſtant pray'rs: 


hut though his heart relents at Dido's cares, 


Still firm the dictates of his ſoul remain, 

And tears are ſhed, and vows preferr'd in vain. 
Now tir'd with life abandon'd Dido grows ; 
Now bent on fate, and haraſs'd with her woes, 

She loathes the day, ſhe ſickens at the ſky, 

Ard longs, in bitterneſs of ſoul, to die. 

To urge the ſcheme of death already laid, - 

Full many a direful omen ſhe ſurvey'd : 

While to the gods ſhe pour'd the wine, ſhe view'd 

The pure libation turn'd to ſable blood. 

This horrid omen to herſelf reveal'd, 

Ev'n from her fiſter's ears the kept conceal'd ; 

Yet more —a temple, where ſhe paid her vows, 

Roſe in the palace to her former ſpouſe; 

A marble ſtructure; this the dreſs'd around 

With ſnowy wool ; with ſacred chaplets crown'd. 

From hence, when gloomy night ſucceeds the day, 

Her huſband ſeems to ſummon her away. 

Perch'd in the roof the bird of night complains, 

In one ſad length of melancholy trains ; 

Now dire predictions rack her mind, foretold 

By preſcient ſages, and the ſeers of old; 

Now ſtern Zneas, her eternal theme, 

Haunts her diſtracted ſoul in ey'ry dream ; 

In lumber now ſhe ſeems to travel on, 

Through dreary wilds, abandon'd and alone; 

And treads a dark uncomfortable plain, 

And ſeeks her Tyrians o'er the waſte in vain. 

de Pentheus rav'd, when, flaming to his eyes, 

He ſaw the Furies from the deeps ariſe ; 

And view'd a double Thebes with wild amaze, 

And two bright ſuns with rival glories blaze. 

W bounds the mad Oreſtes o'er the ſtage, | 
h looks diſiracted, from his mother's Tage; 


Arm'd with herſcourge of fnakes ſhe drives him on, 

And, wrapt in flames, purſues her murdering ſon ; 

He flies, but flies in vain ;---the Furies wait, 

And fiends in forms tremendous guard the gate. 
At length diſtracted, and by love o'ercome, 

Reſolv'd on death, ſhe meditates her doom; 

Appoints the time to end her mighty woe, 

And takes due meaſures for the purpos'd blow. 

Then her ſad fiſter ſhe with ſmiles addreis d, 

Hope in her looks, but anguiſh at her breaſt: 
Anna, partake my joy, for lo ! I find 

The ſole expedient that can cure my mind, 

Relieve my foul for ever from her pain, 

Or bring my lover to my arms again. 

Near Ocean's utmoſt bound, a region lies, 

Where mighty Atlas props the ſtarry flies ; 

There lives a prieſteſs of Maflylian itrain, 

The guardian of the rich Heſperian fane ; 

Who wont the wakeful dragon ence to feed 

With honey'd cakes, and poppy's drowly ſeed, 

That round the tree his ſhining volumes roll'd 

To guard the ſacred balls of blooming gold. 

Py magic charms the matron can remove, 

Or fiercely kindle all the fires of love; 

Roll back the ſtars; ſtop rivers as they flow; 

And call grim ſpectres from the realms of woe. 

Trees leave their mountains at her potent call ; 

Beneath her footſte ps groaus the trembling ball: 

But witneſs thou, and all ye gods on high, 

With what regret to magic rites I fly. 

Go then, erect with ſpecd and ſecret care, 

Within the court, a pile in open air. 

Bring all the traitor's arms and robes, and ſpread 

Above the heap our fatal bridal bed. 

The ſacred dame commands me to deſtroy 

All, all memorials of that wretch from Troy. 
Thus with difiembling arts the princeſs ipoke: 

A deadly paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her look. 

Nor could her wretched fiſter once divine 

Theſe rites could cover ſuch a dire deſign, 

Nor deem'd a lover treacherous to his vows 

Should more afflict her than her murder'd ſpouſe ; 

But rears a pile of oaks and firs on high, 

Within the court, beneath the naked iky (round; 

With wreaths the queen adorn'd the ſtructure 

And with funereal greens and garlands crown'd : 

Next big with death, the ſword and robe ſhe 

ſpread, | 

Andplac'd the dear, dear image on the bed. 
Armidſt her altars, with diſhevell'd hairs, 

Her horrid rites the prieſteſs now prepares. 

Thund'ring ſhe calls, in many a dreadful found, 

On Chaos hoar, and Erebus profound ; 

On hideous Hecate, from hell's abodes, 

(The threefold Dian!) and a hunded gods. 

The place ſhe ſprinkled, where her altars ſtood, 

With ſtreams diſſembled from Avernus' flood, 

And black envenom'd herbs ſhe brings, reap'ddown 

With brazen ſickles, by the glimmering moon. 

Then crops the potent knots of love with care, 

That from the young eſtrange the parent mare. 

Now with a ſacred cake and lifted hands, 

All bent on death, hefore her altar ſtands 

The royal victim, the devoted fair; 

Her robes were gathered, and one foot was bare, 

She calls on every ſtar in ſolemn ſtate, 


Whoſe guilty beams ſhine conſciqus of her fate: 
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She calls to witneſs every god above, 

To pay due vengeance for her injur'd love. 
*Twas night; and, weary with the toils of day, 
In ſoft repoſe the whole creation lay. 

The murmurs of the groves and ſurges die, 
The Rars roll folemn through the glowing ſky ; 
Wide o'er the fields a brooding filence reigns, 
The flacks lie ſtretch'd along the flow'ry plains ; 
The furious ſavages that haunt the woods, 

The painted birds, the fiſhes of the floods ; 

All, all, beneath the general darkneſs, ſhare 
In ſleep, a ſoft forgetfulneſs of care ; 

All but the hapleſs queen ;—for love denies 
Reſt to her thoughts, and ſlumber to her eyes. 
Her paſſions grow {till fiercer, and by turns 


The ſtruggling tides in different motions roll, 
And thus ſhe vents the tempeſt of her ſoul : 
What ſhall I do ?---ſhall T in vain implore 
The royal lovers I diſdain'd before? 

Or, ſlighted in my turn with haughty pride, 
Court the fierce tyrant whom I once deny'd ? 
Shall I the Trojans baſe commands obey, 


way ? 

Yes---for my bounties, and my former aid 
By Troy already ſtand fo well repaid ! 

And yet ſuppoſe I were inclin'd to go ; 

The haughty ſailors would but mock my woe. 
Haſt thou not yet, not yet, Eliza, known 
The perjur'd ſons of proud Laomedon ? 


Sole and abandon'd, their triumphant train, 
Or drive 'em thro? the deeps with ſword and fire, 
With all my armies, all the ſons of Tyre ? 

But can I draw to ſea thoſe Tyrian bands 

I drew reluctant from their native lands ? 

Die then as thou deſerv'ſt; in death repoſe ; 

The ſword, the friendly ſword, ſhall end thy woes. 
You firſt, dear fiſter, by my ſorrows mov'd, 
Expos'd me raſhly to the wretch I lov'd; 

Your prompt obedience, and officious care 
Fann'd the young flame, and plung'd me in deſ- 
Oh! had I learn'd like ſavages to rove, [pair 
And never known the woes of bridal love! 

I prov'd unfaithful to my former ſpouſe, 

And now I reap the fruits of broken vows ! 


The grief that rag'd tumultuous in her breaſt. 
Meantime with all things ready for his flight, 

In thoughtleſs ſleep the hero paſt the night. 

To whom again the, feather*d Hermes came, 
His youthful figure, looks and voice the ſame, 
And thus alarms the ſlumb'ring prince once more; 
What -can'ſt thou fleep in this important hour? 
Nor all thy dangers can'ſt thou yet ſurvey ? 

Nor hear the zephyrs call thee to the ſea ? 

Mad as thou art !---determin'd on her doom, 
She forms deſigns of mi{hiefs yet to come. 

Then fly her fury while thou yet can'ſt fly, 
Before Aurora gilds the purple fky : 

Fly,---or the floods ſhall ſoon be cover'd o'er 
With numerous fleets, and armies crowd the ſhore, 
And direful brands with long-projected rays, 
Shall ſet the land and ocean in a blaze. 

Ev'n now her dread revenge is on the wing; 


Riſe, prince; 2 woman is a changeful thing, 
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With love ſhe maddens, and with wrath ſhe burns, 


Their ſlave, their ſuppliant, through the watry 


Thus vents the mournful queen, by love oppreſt, [ 
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| This ſaid, at once he tock his rapid flight, 

Diffolv'd in air, and mingled with the night, 
The hero ſtarts from ſleep in wild ſurpriſe, 

Struck with the glorious viſion from the ſkies, 

And rouſes all the train : awake, unbind, 

And ſtretch, my friends, the canvas to the wind; 

Seize, ſeize your oars; the god deſcends again, 

To bid me fly, and launch into the main, 

Whoe'er thou art, thou bleſt celeſtial guide, 

Thy courſe we follow through the foamy tide; 

| With joy thy ſacred orders we obey; 

And may thy friendly ſtars direct the way. 

Sudden, he drew his ſword as thus he ſaid, 

And cut the haulſers with the flaming blade; 

With the ſame ardor fir'd, the ſhouting train 

Fly, ſeize their oars, and ruth into.the main, 

At once the floods with ſhips were cover'd o'er, 

And not one Trojan left upon the ſhore ; 

All ſtretching to the ſtroke, with vigour ſweep 

| The whitening ſurge, and plough the ſmoking 

deep. 

Now — the glittering lawns Aurora ſpread 

Her orient beam, and left her golden bed, 

Soon as the queen at early dawn beheld 

The navy move along the wat'ry field, 

In pomp and order, from her lofty tow'r; 

And ſaw th' abandon'd port, and empty ſhore; 

Thrice her fierce hands in madneſs of deſpair 

Beat her white breaſt, and tore her golden hair, 

Then ſhall the traitor fly, ye gods ! (ſhe ſaid) 

And leave my kingdom, and inſulted bed? 


— 


What !---ſhall I follow through the roaring main, | And ſhall not Carthage pour in arms away? 


Run there, and launch my navies on the ſea. 
Fly, fly with all your fails, ye ſons of Tyre ; 
Hurl flames on flames; involve his fleet in fire. 
What have I laid ?---ah : impotent and vain! 
I rave, I rave---what madneis turns my brain? 
Nov can you, Dido, at ſo late a time, 

Reflect with horror on your former crime? 


The wretch, a partner to your throne and bed. 
This is the prince, the pious prince, who bore 
His gods and relics from the Phrygian ſhore ! 
And ſafe convey'd his venerable fire 

On his own ſhoulders through the Trojan fire! 
Could I not tear, and throw him for a prey, 
Baſe wretch ! to every monſter of the ſea ? 
Stab all his friends, his darling ſon deſtroy, 

F And to his table ſerve the murder'd boy? 

For bent on death, and valiant from deſpair, 
Say---could I dread the doubtful chance of war? 
No---but my flames had redden'd all the ſeas; 
Wrapt all the flying navy in the blaze; 
Deſtroy'd the race, the father and the ſon, 
And crown'd the general ruin with my own. 
Thou glorious ſun ! whoſe piercing eyes ſurvey 
Theſe worlds terreftrial in thy fiery way, 

And thou, O Juno! bend thy aweful head, 
Great queen, and guardian of the bridal bed ; 
Hear thou, Dire Hecate ! from hell profound, 
Whoſe rites nocturnal through the ſtreets reſound, 
Hear all ye furies, fiends, and gods, who wait 
To pay due vengeance for Eliza's fate ! 

If to the deſtin'd port the wretch muſt come, 
If ſuch be Jove's unalterable doom: 

Still let him wander toſs'd from place to place, 


» 


[ Far from his country, and his ſou's embrace, 


Well had this rage been ſhown, when firſt you led 


all its trophies robb'd my brother's ſword, 
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harbarous nations haraſs'd with alarms ; 

knd take the field with unſucceſsful arms; 
For foreign aid to diſtant regions fly, 
See all his friends a common carnage lie; 
And when he gains, his ruin to complete, 
A peace more ſhameful than his paſt defeat; 
Nor life nor empire let him long maintain, 
But fall, by murderous hands untimely lain, { 
and lie unburied on the naked plain! 
This vow, ye gods, Eliza pours in death, 
With her laſt blood, and her laſt gaſping breath! 
0h in the filent grave when Dido lies, 
Riſe in thy rage, thou great avenger, riſe ! 
Againſt curſs'd Troy, go mighty fon of Tyre, 
Go, in the pomp of famine, ſword, and fire ! 
And you, my Tyrians, with immortal hate, 
ln future times, purſue the Dardan ſtate. 
No peace, no commerce with the race be made: 
Pay this laſt duty to your princeſs? ſhade ; 
Fight, when your pow'rs ſupplies ſo juſt a rage; 
Fight now, fight fill, in every diſtant age ; 
By land, by ſea, in arms the nation dare, 
And wage, from ſon to ſon, eternal war! 

Thus — ſhe bends her various thoughts to 

cloſe 

Her hated life, and finiſh all her woes. 
Then to her huſband's nurſe ſhe gave command, 
(ker own lay bury'd in her native land) 
Go, Barce, go, and bid my ſiſter bring 
Tie ſable victims for the Stygian king, { 
But firſt be ſprinkled from the limpid ſpring. 
Thus let her come; and, while I pay my vows, 
Thou too in fillets bind thy aged brows. 
Fin would I kindle now the ſacred pyre, 
And ſee the Trojan image fink in fire, 
Thus I complete the rites to Stygian Jove, 
And then farewell—a long farewell to love ! 
Ste ſaid ; the matron, ſtudious to obey, 
With duteous ſpeed runs trembling all the way. 

Now to the fatal court fierce Dido flies, 
And rolls around her fiery glaring eyes; 
Though pale and ſhivering at her purpos'd doom, 
Aud every dreadful thought of death to come: 
let many a crimſon fluſh, with various grace, 
Glows on her cheek, and kindles in her face. 
Furious ſhe mounts the pyre, and draws the ſword, 
The fatal preſent of the Dardan lord ; 
For no ſach end beſtow'd; — the conſcious bed, 
And robes ſhe view'd ; and tears in filence ſhed ; 
Stood fill, and paus'd a moment, then ſhe caſt 
ter body on the couch, and ſpoke her laſt : 

Ye dear, dear relics of the man I lov'd ! 
While fate conſented, and the gods approv'd, 
Relieve my woes, this rage of love control, 
Take my laſt breath, and catch my parting ſoul. 
My fatal courſe is finiſh'd, and I go 5 
Agboſt majeſtic to the realms below. 
Vell have T liv'd to fee a glorious town 
Ras'd by theſe hands, and bulwarks of my own ; 


And on the wretch reveng'd my murther'd lord. 
Happy ! thrice happy! if the Dardan band 
o never touch'd upon the Libyan land. 

— prefling with her lips the Trojan bed, 

. al I then die, and unreveng'd? (ſhe ſaid) 
die I will,..-and thus, and thus, I go 
s.-fly with pleaſure to the ſhades below, 
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This blaze my yon? proud Trojan from the ſea, 

This death, an omen of his own, ſutvey. 
Meantime, the ſad attendants, as ſhe ſpoke, 

Beheld her ſtrike, and fink beneath the ſtroke. 

At once her ſnowy hands were purpled o'er, 

And the bright faulchion ſmok'd with ſtreaming 
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Her ſudden fate is blaz'd the city round; [gore. 

The length'ning cries from ſtreet to ftreet reluundz n 
To female ſhrieks the regal dome replies, 

And the ſhrill echoes ring amidſt the ſkies; 

As all fair Carthage, or her mother Tyre, 


Storm'd by the foe, had ſunk in floods of fire: 


And the fierce flame devour'd the proud abodes, 
With all the glorious temples of the gods. 

Her breathleſs ſiſter runs with eager pace, 
And beats her throbbing breaſt, and be auteous face. 
Fierce through the parting crowds the virgin flies, 
And on her 3 dear Eliza's cries, 

Was this, my Dido, ah ! was this the way 

You took, your ealy ſiſter ro betray ? 

Was it for this my hands prepar'd the pyre, 

The fatal altar, and the funeral fire ? 

Where ſhall my plaints begin ?---ah ! wretch un- 
Now left abandon'd to my woes alone ! [doue, 
Was I unworthy then, to yield my breath, a 
And ſhare thy ſweet ſociety in death ? 

Me, me you ſhould have call'd, your fate to ſhare 
From the ſame weapon, and the ſame deſpaix. 
And did theſe hands the lofty pile compole ? 

Did I invoke our gods with ſolemn vows? 
Only--ah cruel ! to be ſent away 

From the ſad ſcene of death I now ſurvey > 

You by this fatal ftroke, and I, and all, 

Your ſenete, people, and your Carthage fall. 


| Bring, bring me water; let me bathe in death 


Her blceding wounds, and catch her parting breath, 

Then up the ſteep aſcent ſhe flew, and preſt 

Her dying ſiſter to her heaving breaſt; 

With cries ſucceeding cries her robes unbound, 

To ſtanch the blood that iflu'd from the wound. 

Her boſom groaning with convulſive pain, 

She ſtrives to raiſe her heavy lids in vain, 

And in a moment ſinks, and ſwoons again. 

Prop'd on her elbow, thrice the rear'd her head, 

And thrice fell back, and fainted on the bed; 

Sought with her ſwimming eyes the golden light, 

And ſaw the ſun, but ſicken'd at the fight. 
Then mighty Juno, with a melting eye, 

Beheld her dreadful anguith from the (ky ; 

And bade fair Iris, from the ſtarry pole, 

Fly, and enlarge her agonizing foul : 

For as ſhe dy'd by love before the time, 

Nor fell by fate, nor periſh'd for a crime, 

Not yet had Proſerpine, with early care, 

Clip'd from her head the fatal golden hair; 

The ſolemn offering to the pow'rs below, 

To free the ſpirit, and reheve her woe. 

Switt from the glancing ſun the goddeſs drew 

A thouſand mingling colours, as ſhe flew : 

Then radiant hover'd o'er the dying fair; 


f And lo! this conſecrated lock I bear 


To Stygian Jove : and now, as heav'n ordains, 
Releaſe thy ſoul from theſe corporeal chains. 
The goddeſs {tretch'd her hand, as thus the ſaid, 
And clip'd the ſacred honours of her head; 
The vital ſpirit flies, no more confin'd, 


| Dillolves in air, and minglez with the wind 
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Now with a proſp'rous breeze, ZEneas held 
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THE ARGUMENT. in 


Zneas ſetting fail from Afric, is driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Sicily, where he is hoſpitably re. Twi 


ceived by his friend -Aceſtes, king of part of the iſland, and borp of Trojan parentage. He cele. The 
brates the memory of his father with divine honours, inſtitutes funeral games, and appoints Prizes Onc 
for thoſe who mould conquer in them. While the ceremonies were performing, Juno ſends Iris to To 
perſuade the Trojan women to burn the ſhips, who, upon her inſtigation, ſet fire to them; which The 

- burnt four, and would have conſumed the reſt, had not Jupiter by a ſudden ſhower extinguiſhed it, Oro 
Upon this, ZEneas, by the advice of one of his generals, and a viſion of his father, builds a city, for The 
the women, old men, and others, who were either unfit for war, or weary of the voyage; and fails care 
for Italy. Venus procures of Neptune a ſafe voyage for him and all his men, excepting only hu Un 


pilot Palinurus, who was unfortunately loſt. 


His deſtin'd courſe, and plough'd the wat'ry field; 
Unhappy Dido's funeral flames ſurveys, 
That gild the ſpires, and round the bulwarks blaze; 
But ſoon the hidden cauſe the prince divin'd 
From the known tranſports of a female mind ; 
With ſuch a whirl their fiery paſſions move, 
In the mad rage of diſappointed love ! 

Now o'er the deep the rapid gallies fly, 
And the vaſt round was only wave and ſky. 
A cloud all charg'd with livid darkneſs ſpreads, 
Black*ning the floods, and gathering o'er their 
Aloud the careful Palinurus cries ; [heads. 
Lo! what adreadful ſtorm involves the ſkies ! 
Oh ! Neptune, mighty father of the main ! 
What tempeſts threaten from thy wat'ry reign ? 
Then he commands to furl the ſails, and ſweep 
With every bending oar the foamy deep. 
Himſelf, to break the blaſt, his ſails inclin'd, 
And fled obliquely with the driving wind. 
Oh ! mighty prince, the trembling maſter cry'd, 
Scarce could I hope, in ſuch a tofling tide, 
To reach Heſperia and ſurmount the flood, 
Though Jove had paſt the promiſe of a God. 
See! from the welt what thwarting winds ariſe ! 
How in one cloud are gathered half the ſkies ! 
In vain our courſe we labour to maintain, 
And, ſtruggling, work againſt the ſtorm in vain. 
Let us, fince fortune mocks our toil, obey, : 
And ſpeed our voyage, where ſhe points the way. 
For not far diſtant hes the realm,-that bore 
Your brother Eryx, the Sicilian ſhore, 
If right I judge, whoſe eyes with conſtant care 
Have watch'd the heav'ns retracing every ſtar. 

I ſee, reply'd the prince, thy fruitleſs pain, 
That long has ſtruggled with the winds in vain, 
Then change thy courſe, the whirling guſts obey, 
And ſteer with open ſails a different way. 

Oh! to what dearer land can I retreat? 

There I may rig again my ſhatter'd fleet: 

That land my father's ſacred duſt contains, 

And there my Trojan friend, Aceſtes reigns. 

This _ they ſteer their courſe; the weſtern 
ales 

With friendly breezes ſtretch their bellying ſails ; 

Smooth o'er the tides the flying navy paſt, [laſt. 
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The king with wonder from a mountain's bir Lie 
Beheld the fleet approach the coaſt below ; 


Then, with a javelin in his hand, deſcends, That 
Clad in a lion's ſpoils, to meet his friends, Pleas' 
This monarch ſprung from great Criniſus flood As gl 
His Trojan mother mingling with the god. The c 
With due regard he hails the kindred train, While 
Arriv'd from Carthage at his realms again; Tiles 
With feaſts their fainting ſpirits he reſtor d; hebe 
And rural viands crown'd the generous board, Attoni 

Now the diminiſh'd ſtars had fled away New 1 
Before the glories of the dawning day. Doubt 
His friends Æneas ſummon'd from the coaſt ; Or the 
Then from a riſing point beſpoke the hoſt: Five ſ: 
Ye far-fam'd ſons of Troy, a race divine, As ma 
Whoſe fathers ſprung from Jove's immortal line, And p 
Now the firſt circle of the year runs round, Sent fr 
Since we diſpos'd my fire in foreign ground, Then 
Rais'd verdant altars to the mighty ſhade, ' Lich f 
And paid all funeral honours to the dead: The al 


And now the fatal day is juſt return'd, Some h 
By me (fo Heav'n orduine) with rites adorn'd, me 0 
For ever honour'd, and for ever mourn'd : "me þ 
Though baniſh'd to the burning Libyan ſand, Now 
Though led a captive to the Argive land, Now rg 
Though loſt and ſhipwreck'd on the Grecian ſea, Men 
Still would I ſolemnize this ſacred day. From a 
Sure all the friendly pow'rs our courſe inſpire, Tome ro 
To the dear relics of my reverend fire. Some te 
Haſte then, the new-adopted god adore, Ame to 
And from his grace a proſp'rous gale implore; ln vie 
Implore a city, where we ſtill may pay, The cofl 
In his own fane, the honours of the day. uns on 
On every ſhip two oxen are beſtow'd ich wr 
By great Aceſtes of our Dardan blood ; dier ar 
Call to the feaſt your native Phrygian pow'rs, Rich rot 
With thoſe the hoſpitable king adores. ad fror 
Soon as the ninth fair morning's opening light dall th 


Shall glad the world, and chaſe the ſhades of night, Wi, Four 1 
Then to my Trojans I propoſe, to grace Dun f 
Theſe ſacred rites, the rapid naval race; L the ſu 
Then all, who glory in their matchleſs force, lneſthet 


ext Gy 
lage as 
[tree ro 
Lo puſh | 
leltus 
ble plori 


Or vaunt their fiery ſwiftneſs in the courſe, 
Or dart the ſpear, or bend the twanging bowy 
Or to the dreadful gauntlet dare the foe, 
Attend ; and each by merit bear away 


The noble palms, and glories of the day. 


You, ! 
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Now grace your heads with verdant wreaths, he 


; | 

Then with his mother's myrtle binds his head. 

like him, Aceſtes, and the royal boy, 

Vom their brows, with all the youth of Troy, 
Now to the tomb ſurrounded with a throng, 

A mighty train, the hero paſt along. 

Two bowls of milk, and ſacred blood he pours ; 

Two of pure wine; and ſcatters purple flow'cs. 

Then thus—Hail ſacred fire, all hail again, 

Once more reftor'd, but ah! reſtor'd iu vain ! 

Twas more than envious fate would give, to ſee 

The deftin'd realms of Italy with thee ; 

or mighty. Tiber's rolling ſtreams explore 

The ſacred flood, that bathes th'. Aufonian ſhore. 

Scarce had he (aid, when, beauteous to behold ! 

From the deep tomb, with many a ſhining fold, 

u azure ſerpent roſe, in ſcales that flam'd ( 

with gold : | FR . TY 
like heaven's bright bow his varying beauties 
ſhone | 


, ws ' 
That draws a thouſaud colours from the ſun: 
Pleas'd round the altars and the tomb to ways 
Ks glittering length of volumes trails behind. 
The chief in deep amaze ſuſpended hung, 
While through the bowls the ſerpent glides along; 
Tattes all the food, then ſoftly ſlides away, ; 
Lek; the dark tomb, and quits the ſacred prey; 
Atoniſh'd at the fight, the hero paid 
New rites, Rew honours to his father's ſhade, 
Doubts if the demon of his fire rever'd, 
Or the kind genius of the place appear'd, 
fire ſable ſteers he ſlew with rites divine, 
k many ſnowy ſheep, and briſtly ſwine; - 
And pouring wine, invok'd his father's ſhade 
dent fram the darkſome regions of the dead. A 
Then all the train, who gather'd round the grave, 
hich for his rank, proportion'd treaſures gave. 
The altars blaze; the victims round expire; 
wwe hang the maſſy cauldrons o'er the fire: 
me 0'er the graſs the glowing embers ſpread ; 
me broil the entrails on the burning bed. 

Now bright the ninth expected morning ſhone; 
Now roſe the fiery courſers of the ſun ; _ 
When endleſs crowds the vaſt aſſembly crown'd 
From all the wide diſpeopled country round. 
me rous'd by great Aceſtes' mighty,name, 

Some to behold: the Trojan ſtrangers came, [ 
dame to contend, and try the noble game. 

l view, amid the ſpacious circle, lay 


te: 
ſte coſtly gifts, the prizes of the day. | 
mson the ground, and ſacred tripods glow, 
Nah wreaths and palms to bind the victor's brow. 
blrer and purple veſts in heaps ate roll'd, | 
15 ch robes, and talents of the pureſt gold 
nd from a mount the ſprightly trump proclaims 
ght val the gather'd crowd the glorious games. 
f night, BP Four well-match'd gallies firit, by oars impell'd 
prawn from the navy, took the wat'ry field. 
i the ſwift Dolphin mighty Mneſtheus came, 
e, heltheus, the founder of the Memmian name. 
a ert Gyas in the vaſt Chimera ſweeps 
ow, tuge as a town) the hoarſe reſounding deeps: 


Fire rows of oars employ the panting train, 
0puſh th' enormous burthen o'er the main, 
eltus in the Centaur took his place, 


le glorious father of the Sergian race, 
You, XII. 


; 


. 


| 
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In the blue Scylla great Cloanthus rode, 

The noble ſource of our Cluentian blood; 

Far in the main a rock advances o'er 

The level tides, and fronts the foamy ſhore, 

That hid beneath the rollivg ocean lies, > 
When the black ftorms involve the ſtarry ſkies, - 


But in a calm its lofty head diſplays 


To reſt the birds who wing the ſpacious ſeas. 
Here the great hero fix'd an oaken bough, 
A mark, that nodded o'er the craggy brow ; 
To teach the train to ſteer the backward way, 
And fetch a ſhorter circle round the ſea : 
Then, rank'd by lot, conſpicuous o'er the flood, 
The chitfs array'd in gold and purple glow'd. 
The youths green poplars round their temples 
- twine, 

And bright with oil their naked bodies ſhine, 
Eager, they graſp their oars, and lif'ning wait 

the ſign. | | 
Thick in their hearts alternate motions play, 
Now preſt with beating fears they fink away, 
Now throb with riſing hopes to win the glo- 

rious day. 
Soon as the trump the firſt ſhrill 1 blew. 
All in a moment from the barrier flew : 
Turn'd by their labouring oars the ſurges riſe, 
And with their ſhouts the ſailors rend the ſkies; 
The foamy tides with equal furrows ſweep: _ 
And, opening to the keel, divides the hoary deep. 
Not half ſo ſwift the fiery courſers pour, 
And, as they ſtart, the diſtant plain devour ; 
Nor half ſo fierce the drivers, pois'd in air, 
Urge the fleet ſteeds to whirl the flying car, 
Throw up the reins, and, bending o'er the yoke, 
Shout, laſh, and ſend their ſouls at every ſtroke. 
Tha crowds in patties join; and, to the cries 
And eager ſhouts, the hollow wood replies; 
While hills to hills repeat the mingled roar, _ 
And the long echo rolls around the winding ſhore. 
With peals of loud applauſe from every fide 
Firſt Gyas flew, and ſhot along the tide. 
Cloanthus follows, but his pond'rous ſhip, : 
Though better mann'd, moves heavier on the 


deep. | 

Behind, — Dolphin and the Centaur lay, 
At equal diſtance, on the wat'ry way: 
Now darts the rapid Dolphin o'er the main, 
Now the vaſt Centaur wins the day again: 
Then, ſide by fide, and front by front, they join, 
And plough in frothy tracks the ruffled brine. _ 
And now proud Gyas reach'd th* appointed place; 
Awhile the victor of the wat'ry race ; 
Then to Menætes call'd, and gave command, 
To leave the right, and ſteer againſt the land; 
Let others plough the deep ;—in vain he ſpoke x 
The cautious pilot dreads the lurking rock, 
And turns his prow, and ſteers a difterent road, 
And leaves the. ſhallows for the open flood. 

nce more in vain the raging Gyas cry'd, 
And lo! that moment, brave Cloanthus ſpy'd 


| Cloſe at his back, who plough'd the nearer tide. 
The dangerous way the daring hero took 
| Between bold Gyas and the founding rock. 


Sudden beyond the chief he ſhoots away, 

Clear of the goal, and gains the roamy fea. | 

Then Gyas wept ; and grief and rage inflame 

The youth, forgetful of his r and fame 
n 


1 


At diſtance Mneſtheus and Sergeſtus 


From the high ſtern, with anger and diſdain, 
He hurl'd the hoary maſter in the main; 


Then madly took himſelf the ſole command, 


And fir'd his train, and bore upon the land. 
Hoary with age, and ſtruggling long in vain, 
With cumb'rous veſts, Menztes mounts again; 
Trembling he climb'd a lofty rock; and dry'd 
His limbs, all drench'd and reeking with the tide, 
Loud laugh'd the crowds to ſee him ſhoot away, 
Drink and difgorge by turns the — ſea. 

ez 
Both hope to paſs the fiery Gyas by. 
The *vantage firſt the bold Sergeſtus took, 
With rapid ſpeed advancing to the rock ; 


But not a length before: the Dolphin rides 


With rival ſpeed, and bears upon her ſides. 
Brave Mneſtheus now inflames his naval crew, 
As o'er the deck from man te man he flew, 


My brave aſſociates, in whoſe aid I truſt, 


You, whom I choſe, when Ilion ſunk in duſt, 

Now fhow the ſtrength and ſpirit once you 

| ſhow'd, 

When raging ſtorms, and Syrtes you withſtood, 

ny Malea's tide, and ſtemm'd th' Ionian 
ood : 


Now, now, my friends, your utmoſt pow'r diſplay, 


Riſe to your oars, and {weep the wat'ry way: 

Nor ſtrive we now the victory to gain, 

Tho? yet —but ah let thoſe the palm obtain, 

Thoſe,” whom thy favours crown, great mo- 
narch of the main ! 

But to return the lags of all the day! 

Oh! wipe, my friends, that ſframeful ſtain away! 

- Fir'd at the word, each other they provoke ; 

Springs the ſwift ſhip at every vigorous ſtroke. 

With painful ſweat their heaving bodies ſtream ; 


Thick pant their hearts, and trembles every limb. 


All bending to their oars the labour ply ; 
The ſea rolls backward, and the ſurges fly. 
Now. with the wiſh'd ſucceſs they toil to gain, 


Indulgent fortune crowns the lab'ring train; 


For while the ſierce Sergeſtus nearer drew, 

And in a ſcanty ſpace too raſhly flew, | 
(His road ftill narrower) with a mighty ſhock 
He ruſh'd againſt the ſharp projected rock. 

Then flew the ſhatter'd oars, and flying rung, 
And on the rugged fides the veſſel hung. 

To gain their floating oars, with — 2 cries, 
All arm'd with iron poles, the failors riſe. 

Fir'd with ſucceſs, along the open ſeas, 

Proud Mneſtheus ſhoots, invoking every breeze, 
As in her neſt, within ſome cavern hung, 

The dove fits trembling o'er her callow young, 
Till rous'd at laſt by ſome impetuous ſhock, 

She ſtarts furpris'd; and beats around the rock; 
Then to the open field for refuge flies, 

And the free bird expatiates in the ſkies; ' 

Her pinions pois'd, through liquid air ſhe ſprings, 
And ſmoothly glides, nor moves her levell'd wings: 
So joyful Mrieſtheus darts without control 

O'er the wide ocean, and approach'd the goal; 
So the ſwift Dolphin flies in open view, | 
And gain'd new ftrength, new ſwiftneſs as ſhe flew 
Furſt by Sergeſtus“ ſhip he ſhoots along, 

That in the ſhelves and dang'rous ſhallows hung; 
With cries the chief his rival's aid implores, 

Ard ſtrives in vain to row with ſhatter'd oars; 


That rough, and bright with ſculptur'd figu 
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Next fiery Gyas he with ſhouts purſu'd, Prov 
Who in the huge Chimera ſtemm'd the flood: And 
She yields, depriv'd of her experienc'd guide * Whe 
And ſees her rival fly triumphant o'er the tide, erg 
Now, near the port, with all his pow'r he ſtrains (ne 
To paſs Cloanthus, who the laſt remains. Spoil 
The doubling ſhouts infpire him as he flies þs 


And the long peal runs rattling round the ſkies: Oblic 
Theſe, fluſh'd with pride, would caſt their live; 09,0 


away, With 

Ere they reſign the glories of the day: 
Thoſe, by ſucceſs, in ſtrength and ſpirit riſe, And! 
And their fierce hopes already win the prize, Abov 
Thus haply both with level beaks had ply'd Flam 
The ſurge, and rode the victors of the tide; But n 
But brave Cloanthus o'er the rolling flogds Her t 
Stretch'd wide his hands, and thus invok'd de n. 
gods: Aut a 
Ye pow'rs! on whoſe wild empire I diſplay Plexs' 
My flying ſails, and plough the wat'ry way; The g 
Oh, hear your ſuppliant, and my vow ſucceed; The | 
Then on theſe ſhores a milk-white bull ſhall bleed; WA Fiolo 
And purple wine your ſilver waves ſhall ſtain, h wo 
And ſacred victims glut the greedy main. And 
Thus he—and every Nereid heard the vow, Thi 
With mighty Phorcus from the deeps below, Mor'd 
And great Portunus, with his ample hand, High 
Pufh'd on the rapid galley to the land. d 
Swift as the hiſſing javelin cuts the ſkies, Aithet 
Swift as a whirlwind, to the port ſhe flies. And tt 
And now the herald's voice proclaims aloud Here 
Cloanthus victor, to the ſhoating crowd, The ff 
The mighty prince himſelf, with verdant bon vt 
Of vivid laurel, binds the hero's brows. And fi 


Three ſteers, and one large talent are beſtow'd 
On every rival crew, that plough'd the flood. 
But to the glorious leaders, bold and brave, 
The generous chief diſtinguiſh'd honours gave, Akne 
A robe the victor ſhar'd, where purple plays, 
Mixt with rich gold, in every ſhining maze. 
There royal Ganymede, inwrought with art, Ire | 
O'er hills and foreſts hunts the bounding hart; Iwo v; 
The beauteous youth, all wondrous to behold: 
Pants in the moving threads, and lives in gold: Inn » 
From tow'ring Ida ſhoots the bird of Jove, 
And bears him ſtruggling through the co bene 
above; mga n 
With out- ſtretch'd hands his hoary guatdiars ci 
And the loud hounds fpring furious at the ſky. 
On Mneſtheus next, the chief who bore away 
The ſecond glorious honours of the day, 
A ſhining mail the generous prince beſtows, 
That, rich with claſps of gold, refulgent glows, 
Who ſtript Demoleus of the coaſtly load 
In Trojan fields, by Simois* mighty flood: 
Two labouring fervants, with united toil | 
And ſtreugth conjoin'd, ſcarce heav'd th end 
mous ſpoil : 
Yet in thefe arms of old, with matchleſs might, | 
The ſwift Demoleus chas'd his foes in fight. Flnes t 
This mail, Eneas gave the chief to bear, 
A ſure defence and ornament in war. 
The next rich preſents mighty Gyas grace, 


Two ponderous cauldrons of refulgent braſs; | 8 
Two ſilver goblets, wrought with art divine, — 
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Proud bf their gifts the lofty leaders tread, 
ard purple fillets glitter on their head. 
When, from the rock ſcarce diſengaged with pain, 
Cergeſtus brings his ſhatter'd ſhip again. 
obe ide all maim'd, ſhe ſlowly moves along, 
oil d of her oars amid the hooting throng; 
4; when a ling' ring fate the ſerpent feels, 
(bliquely cruth'd beneath the brazen wheels, 
(+, bruis d and mangled by the cruel ſwain 
With ſome huge ſtone, writhes with the ſhoot- 
ing pain, | ; k 

ul rolls and twiſts her ſcaly folds in vain. 
ore, all fierce her glittering volumes riſe, 
Fames in her creſt, and lightning in her eyes; 
jut maim'd below, and tardy with the wound, 
Her train unfolded drags along the ground. 
v maim'd and flow the ſhatter'd galley paſt, 
kit aided by her ſails ſhe reach'd the port at laſt. 
hes d with the veſſel and the crew reſtor'd, 
The generous prince rewards their hapleſs lord. 
The promis'd preſent to the chief he gave ; 
Aoloe, the beauteous female Cretan ſlave; 
h works of art ſuperior to the reſt, 
uud proud of two fair infants at the breaſt, 

This conteſt oer; with thouſands in his train, 
yd the great hero to a ſpacious plain. 
Hyh hills the verdant theatre ſurround ; 
hid waving woods the mighty circuit crown'd. 
Huber, with all the crowds the prince withdrew, 
And took his ſylvan throne in open view. 
ere coſtly gifts the chiefs propos'd, to grace 
The prightly youths that urge the rapid race. 
Now throng the Trojan and Sicilian band ; 
And firſt Euryalus and Niſus ſtand ; 
That, for his youthful charms admir'd by Troy; 
Tis, for chaſte friendſhip to the beauteous boy. 
Next to the conteſt, warm with hopes of fame; 
(Priam's royal race, Diores came, 
vilius and Patron then in order paſt ; 
Eirus one, and one Arcadia grac'd. 
re flelymus and Panopes ſucceed ; 
Ivo valiant youths in fair Trinacria bred ; 
Wio with Aceſtes drove the ſavage race 
Frm wood to wood, long practis'd to the chaſe. 
And mighty numbers more, unknown to fame, 
trance in crowds to ſhare the glorious game. 
bz) in the midſt Æneas rear'd his head, 
Pad oh ! attend, ye generous youths (he ſaid ;) 
tall who try the fortune of the day, 
Nat one ſhall go without a gift away. 7 
"th two bright Cretan lances, each ſhall ſhare 
0 ax with filver grav'd, to ſhine in war, | 
Wituguiſh'd gifts and olive wreaths ſhall grace 
e three triumphant victors of the race. 
" the firſt youth a courſer I beſtow, 
Whoſe trappings rich with gold and purple glow : 
ple next a quiver Charg'd with ſhafts ſhall claim, 
ch as adorns an Amazonian dame; 

pd by a gem, refulgent to behold, | 
fnes the bright trophy with a belt of gold. 
lu the proud youth this gift ſhall be conferr'd : 
ud this fair Argive helm ſhall grace the third. 
This . they took their place; the trumpet 
. W; f f 
nd all impetuous from the barrier flew : 
ence as a tempeſt, o'er the plain they paſt 
vn the firſt ſpace, and gain upon the laſt. 


— 
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Firſt Niſus ſprung; and left the crowd behind, 
Swift as the lightning, or the wings of wind. 
Next, but the next with many a length berween, 
Young Salius ſKimm'd along the level green. 
Euryalus, the third, ſcarce touch'd the plain 
Behind, bold Helymus his rival ran; 

But, hovering o'er him, runs Diores nigh ; 
Now ſide by fide, and foot by foot they fly. 

The youth had conquer'd in a longer way; 

Or undecided left the honours of the day, . 

And now they juſt approach'd with rapid pace, 
Tir'd with the toil, the limit of the race, 4 
When Niſus fell amid the ſlippery plain; 
Drench with the copious blood of victims lain; 
His teet no more the ſhouting victor held ; 

Aloft they fly, and quiver on the field. 

Headlong be fell, with mud all cover'd o'er, 

And every limb was ſtain'd with ſacred gore. 

Yet, as he weltered on the ground, he ſtrove 
To ſhow Euryalus his ardent love. | 
For now, ev'n now, the youth his body threw 
Before his rival Salius, as he flew : | 
He fell, and. on the ground extended lay ; 3 
Thus favour'd by his friend, ſprung ſwift away { 
The young Eutyalas, and won the day. 

At once beyond the goal the victor flies; * 
Shouts of applauſe tumultuous rend the ſkies. 
Next Helymus, and next Diores came i? 
With eager ardour, now the third in fame. 

Now Sahlus fills the ring with clam'rous cries, 
By turns to evefy hoary judge applies, 

Storms at the fraud, and claims the rightful 

Prize. 8 N 

But favour, winning tears, and youthful grace, 
Plead for the boy, the victor of the race. 

Diores too, before the partial crowd, 

Defends the young Euryalus aloud; _ | 
Who now muſt urge his claim, ſhould Salius gaiy 

The firſt proud honours, to the third in vain. 

Thus then the prince In order ſhall we pay 

To each brave youth the prizes of the day: 

Since theſe are ſhar'd, permit me to extend 
One proof of pity to a hapleſs friend : 

This ſaid, on Salius gonerous be beſtow'd 
A lion's yellow ſpoils (a coſtly load!) 

With martial pride his ſhoulders to infold ; 

Rough was the dreadful mane, the paws were 
| ſheath'd in gold. „ 
When Niſus thus, —If ſuch high preſents grace 

Salius who fell, firſt vanquiſh'd in the race, 

What gift ſhall I receive, who bore away, 

And ſtill had held the honours of the day, 

Had not that fortune, which my foe e'erthrew, - 
Befall'n unhappy Niſus, as he flew? ali 

Then ſhow'd his robes and face with blood defil'd: 

Th' indulgent father of the people fmil'd, | / 
And caus'd a mighty buckler to be brought, 
With art divine by Didymaon wrought ; 

Great Neptune's gates the prize adorn'd in 
Now the bright preſent loads the favour'd boy. 

Theſe gifts beſtow'd ; the hero cries aloud, 

Stand forth, ye valiant champions; from the 

crowd; 5 | #3 

Who vaunt your courage and unrivall'd might, 
And with the gauntlet dare provoke the fight. 
Then he propos'd, in gold and garments gay, 
A bull, to grace the victor of the day. 

Nu ij 


Next, to relieve the loſer's ſhame and pain, 

Caft a rich ſword and helmet on the plain. 

8 a ſhout, ſupremely tall and ſtrong, 
old Dares rear'd his bulk above the throng; 

The youth, the only youth, who dar'd withſtand 

The fierce tempeſtuous ſway of Paris* hand, 

Who on huge Butes prov'd his matchleſs might 

At Hector's tomb, victorious in the fight; 

(Butes, of Amycus* Bebrycian firain), 

And ſtretch'd th' enormous giant on the plain. 

Thus, glorying in his ſtrength, in open view 

His arms around, the tow'ring Dares threw, 

Stalk'd high, and laid his brawny ſhoulders bare, 

And dealt his whiſtling blows in empty air. 

His match was ſought ; through all a terror ran; 

All gaz'd and trembled at the mighty man. 

Deſpair, he thought, had ſeiz'd the cirAing bands; 

And now before the prince the champion itands ; 

Fierce by the horns the beautcous bull he took, 

And in proud triumph to the hero ſpoke : 

Since none, oh! chief, accepts the proffer'd fray, 

Why for his coward foe muſt Dares ſtay ? 

Permit me, prince, to lead my righttul prize 

away. 

The Trojans clamour with applauding cries, 

And for the youth demand the promis'd prize. 

Then to Entellus old Aceſtes ſaid, 

Who ſate befide him on the flow'ry bed; 

Ente llus . -once the braveſt on the plain, 

But ah ! the braveſt, and the beſt in vain ! 
With ſuch tame patience can my friend ſurvey 
is prize, Without a conteſt, borne away ? 

here, where is now great Eryx' vaunted name; 
The god, who taught our thund'ring arms the 
| game, [former fame ! 
The ſpoils that grace thy roof, and all thy 
Jam not dead, replies the chief, to praiſe, 
Nor yield to fear, but fink by length of days. 
My nerves unſtrung, my ſtrength no more remains, 
And age creeps ſhiv'ring through my icy veins, 
Had I that vigour till, my youth could boaſt, 
Or yon' vain champion vaunts to all the hoſt, 
Soon ſhould this arm that inſolence chaſtiſe, 
For fame-alone, without the proffer'd prize. 
Ev'n now I ſcorn the combat to decline; 
The prize Theed not; let the fame be mine! 
This ſaid; amid the ring, in open view, 
Two mighty gauntlets on the ground he threw: 
Theſe grac'd great Eryx in the fight of old, 
And brac'd his arms with many a dreadful fold: 
Seven thick bull-hides, their volumes huge diſ- 
Pond”rous with iron and a weight of lead. [pread, 
The hoſt ſtood all aſtoniſh'd at the ſight, 
But Dares moſt, who now refus'd the fight: 
hero turns the folds, in wonder ſtands, 
And pois'd th* enormous gauntlets in his hands. 
How had you woader'd, the bold champion ſaid, 
Had you the huge Herculean arms ſurvey'd ? 
Had you thoſe pond”rous gloves of death beheld, 
And the ftern combat, on this fatal field ? 
Theſe, prince, of old your brother Eryx wore, 
Lo! you behold 'em ſtill diftain'd with gore. 
With theſe Alcides' force he long ſuſtain'd, 
And theſe 1 brandiſh'd, while my ſtrength re- 
main'd, 
Ere the cold hand of envious age had ſhed 
Theſe marks of winter on my hoary head. 
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Th 
Nor dares to meet theſe gauntlets in the fights By 
If  ZAnees and the king incline ; : Ct 
Lo! to his fears theſe weapons I reſign : (e 
With equal arms the combat we will try; 
And thou, lay thou, thy Trojan gauntlets by, Hi 
This ſaid, the hero trait his robe unbound, Gi 
And caſt the double garment on the ground; His 
Bares his huge brawny limbs, and on the ſands, Wh 
Dreadful to view, the hoary champion ſtands, Thi 
Then the great prince with equal gauntlets bound WY The 
Their vigorous hands, and brac'd their arms a. 
round: And 
Their arms, that moment, each impetuous foe \ 
Rear'd high in air, aud roſe to every blow; And 
And, while their raging hands the fight provoke, den 
Withdraw their heads from each tempeituo . Un. 
| {troke. * F Fror 
This on his youth and active ſpeed relies, ſou 
I That on his bulk and tall gigantic ſize: Vit 
But each vaſt limb moves {tiff and flow with age; (ont 
And thick ſhort pantings ſhake the lab'ring (age, De 
Each, but in vain, a thouſand ſtrokes beſtows; Wit 
Their ſides and breaſts re- echo to the blows, Thr: 
With ſwift repeated wounds their hands fly round BY e 
Their heads and cheeks ; their crackling jaws re. De 
ſound ; ” Groa 
Unmov'd Eutellus, with a ſtedfaſt look 


And watchful eve, avoids the furious ſtroke, 
The youth inveſts his foe with all his pow'r, 01 


As ſome brave leader a beleaguer'd tow'r, A no 
When on the bulwarks in his rage he falls, 10 Jt 
And plants his engines round th' embattled wall: **** 

On every fide with fruitleſs (kill and pain, : 
Eager he tries a paſs or poſt to gain, Ne 
And ſtorms the rocky battlements in vain, 

And now his aim the bold Entellus took, Who 
With his huge hand, high brandiſh'd for te rid 

ſtroke; Solir 
The youth obſerv'd the long-deſcending blow, Auburn 
And leaps aſide, and diſappoints the foe : The t 
The ftroke was ſpent in air; with dreadful ſound lither 

Prone fell the champion thund'ring to the ground Aud 1 
A pine thus tumbles to the vales below, tat, 
From Ida's top, or Erymanthus* brow: * a 
At once the Trojans and Sicilians rile, [neſt 

And with divided clamours rend the ſkies . 


And firſt Aceſtes, touch'd with pity, ran 
To raiſe his friend and old compeer again. 
| Swift from the fall, and with redoubled might 
Sprung the fierce hero, and renew'd the fight; 
Improv'd in ſpirit, to the combat came, 
| While conſcious valour ſets his ſoul on flame, | 
Stung with difgrace, and more enrag'd with 
ſhame. : 
Now headlong o'er the field he drove the foe, 
And roſe in ſtreugth and wrath at every blow, 
Now a thick ſtorm of ſtrokes around him flies, 
Thick as the hail comes rattling from the ſkies; 
With both his thund'ring hands the blows he ply! 
And turn'd his giddy foe on every fide, 
Then flew the good ZEneas, to aſſwage 
The hero's wrath, and check the mighty rage: 
From death he ſnatch'd the champion, and dey 
To ſooth the ſorrows of the vanquiſh'd man: 
What madneſs, hapleſs Dares, has poſſeſt 


Thy thoughtleſs mind, and fir' d thy daring biff Pr 
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my rival ſee, ſuſtain'd by pow'r divine, 

be pr other ſtrength, and mightier force than thine ! 

eile then, and give the vain contention o'er ; 

Ceaſe, and oppoſe the hand of heav'n no more! 
The youth now drags his 2 legs along; 
boite head tott' ring o er his ſhoulders hung, 

His loo ng 

4 giddy with pain; he now e jects the blood, 


. xis looſen'd teeth come mingled in the flood : 
2 Wile in their arms his ſad aſſociates bore 
Fo f The batter' d champion groaning to the ſhore, 
bound de dear · bought ſword and helmet brought 
un . bly [je 

ul left the palm and bull the victor's prey. 
f Now great Entellus, glorying in the prize, 
„e Wc; fuli'd with conquett, thus, exulting cries; 
make hold, ye Trojans, and thou, chief divine, 


Wiat vigour, in the bloom of youth, was mine; 


1 rum what a thund' ring arm and fatal blow, 
Your timely mercy has preſerv'd my foe. 
With that the chief, collected in his might, 

h ae: Confronts the victim, the reward of fight; 

g — Then rais'd his hand aloft, and from above, 


With dreadful ſway, the pond'rous gauntlet drove 
; Trough the broad forehead of the ſtately bull, 
Ind daſh'd within the brain the batter'd ſkull. 


e . The bull, convulſive with the deadly wound, 

Canas, tumbles, rolls, and quivers on the 
r N 

e. Then, thus the hoary chief performs his vow, 

t, An, on thee this victim I beſtow ; 


A nobler victim than my Trojan foe ! 

To younger champions now the game T yield ; 

Rere hang my - conquering arms; and here re- 
nounce the field. 

Next the great prince propos'd the prize to 

thoſe, [bows. 

Who wing'd the ſhafts, and bent the twanging 

Avid the ſpacious plain the hero plac d 

ublime in air Sergeſtus' lofty maſt ; 

Araund the tapering top a dove they tie, 

The trembling mark at which their arrows fly ; 

fither to try their ſkill the warriors haſte; 

Aad in a brazen helm the lots are caſt. 

Faſt, with applauſe, Hippocoon's lot was thrown, 

Tie mighty Hyrtacus' illuſtrious ſon. 

lineſtheus the next, whom verdant olives grace, 

The ſecond victor in the naval race. 


„ " . 
Then the third chance to great Eurytion came, 
1 Thy brother, Pandarus, renown'd by fame, 
night Male hand by Pallas prompted, drew the bow, 
fight; lo break the truce againſt the Grecian foe. 
laſt in the helm remain'd Acgites' name; 
me, Vid as he was, he try'd the youthful game. 
4 with den every chief, with all his ſtrength and art, 
ſent the tough bow, and choſe the teather'd dart. 
e for, ug yielding air firſt vaniſh'd with a ſpring 
blow. Appocoon's arrow from the ſounding ſtring: 
x flies, ul in the maſt, impell'd with vigour ſtood 
e (kies; Ie forceful ſhaft, and quiver'd in the wood, 
be p rde dove affrighted, ſtretch'd her fluttring wing; 


d with applauſe the vales and mountains ring. 
den Mneſtheus drew the bow, and aim'd on high 
te pointed dart, and levell'd with his eye; 

Nor through the mark the luckleſs arrow drove, 
But cut the ſtring that ty'd the trembling dove. 
wit through the clouds the bird unſſiackled flies, 
ud ſpreads her wings at freedom in the ſkies. 


' 


| 


| 
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Declares the firſt diſtinguiſh'd honours thine. 


36; 
Already had Eurytion bent his bow, 

And to his brother god addreſs'd his vows _. 
The tow'ring bird amid the clouds he flew, 


And the ſwitt ſhaft transfix d her as ſhe flew. 


High in the ſkies ſhe feels the deadly wound, 
And, with the dart, comes dying to the ground. 
And now, all hopes expir'd, the conqueſt gain'd, 
The venerable prince alone —— I 
Yet he diſcharg'd the flying ſhaft, to ſhow 

His ſkill, his vigour, and retounding bow. 4 
When ſudden they beheld, with wond'ring eyes, 
A dire portentous omen in the ſkies. * 

Too late the ſeers the frighttul fign explain, 
Too late they clear the dread event in van! 
For, flying through the clouds in open view, 
The glowing arrow kindled as it flew; ; 
Then drew a golden trail of flames behind, a 
That mark'd its courſe, and vaniſh'd in the wind: 
So ſhine the falling ftars with dreadful hair, 
And glance, and ſhoot along the fields of air. 
Amaz'd the Trojans and Sicilians ſtood 3. 1 
And breath'd their ardent prayers to every god. 
The Dardan prince the doubtful ſign miſtook, 
Embrac'd the monarch, and with tranſport ſpoke; 
Father! accept the prize; the will divine | 
Of mighty Jove, by this auſpicious ſign, } 
Accept this goblet, which my fire of old y 
Receiv'd from Ciſſeus, rough with ſculptur'd gold; 
Take it, my royal friend, and let it prove 7 
A long- priz d gift of dear reſpect and love. 
Then he beſtow'd the laurel, and aloud 
Froclaim'd him victor to the ſhouting crowd. 
Nor did the generous chief the prize deny, 
Whoſe arrow pierc'd the hird amid the ſky ; 


Next, he who cut the cord, with gifts was grac'd; 


And he, whoſe arrow ſtruck the tree, the laſt. 
Now call'd the prince, before the games were 


one, 
The hoary guardian of his royal ſon, 
And gently whiſpers in his faithful ear, 
To bid Aſcanius in his arms appear, 
And with his youthful band and courſer come, 
To pay due honours at his grandfire's tomb. 
Next he commands the huge aſſembled train 
To quit the ground, and leave an open plain. 
Strait on theix bridled ſteeds, with grace divine, 
The beauteous youths before their tathers ſhine, 
The hlooming Trojans and Sicilians throng, 
And gaze with wonder as they march along. 
Around their brows a vivid wreath they wore ;+ 
Two glitt'ring lances tipt with ſteel they bore ; 
Theſe a light quiver ſtor'd with ſhafts ſuſtain, 
And from their neck depends a golden chain. 
On bounding ſteeds advance three graceful bands, 
And each a little blooming chief commands. 
Beneath each chief twelve ſprightly ftripplings 
came, - | 
In ſhining arms, in looks and age the ſame. 
Grac'd with his grandfire's name, Polites” ſon, 
Young Priam, leads the firſt gay ſquadron on ; 
A. youth, whoſe progeny muſt Latium grace: 
He preſs'd a dappled ſteed of Thracian race: 
Before, white ſpots on either foot appear, 
And on his forehead blaz'd a filver ſtar. 
Atys the next advanc'd, with looks divine, 
Atys the ſource of the great Attian line: 
N niy 
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Iilus' friendſhip grac'd the lovely boy: 
And laſt Iulus came, the pride of Troy, 
In charms ſuperior te the blooming train; 
And ſpurr'd his Tyrian courſer to the plain; 
. Which Dido gave the princely youth, to prove 
A laſting ES memorial of her love. 
Thꝰ' inferior boys on heauteous courſers ride, 
From great Aceſtes' royal ſtalls ſupply'd. {fear, 
Now fluſh'd with hopes, now pale with anxious 
Before the ſhouting crowds, the youths appear; 
The: ſhouting crowds, admire their charms, and 
Their parents lines in every lovely face, {trace 
Now round the ring, before their fathers, ride 
The boys, in :1] ther: military pride. 
Til Periphantes' ſounding laſh from far 
ve the loud ſignal of the mimic war; 
Strait, in three bands diſtinct, they break away, 
Divide in order, and their ranks diſplay : 
Swift at the ſummons they return, and throw 
At once their hoſtile lances at the foe: 
Then take a new excurſion: an the plain; 
Round within round, in endleſs courſe maintain; 
And now advance, and now retreat again; 
With well-diſſembled rage their rivals dare, 
und pleaſe the crowd with images of war. 
beer now they turn their backs in flight, 
Jom dart their lances, and renew the fight: 
Then in a moment from the combat ceaſe, 
KRejoin their icatter'd bands, and move in peace. 
So winds deluſive, in a thouſand ways 
Perplext and intricate, the Cretan maze ; 
Round within round, the blind meanders run, 
Untrac'd and dark, and end where they begun. 
The (kilful youths, in ſport, alternate ply 
Their, ſhifting courſe ; by turns they fight and fly: 
As dolphins gambol on the wat'ry way, [play. 
And, bounding o'er the tides, in wanton circles 
"This ſport Aſcanius, when in mighty length 
He rais'd proud Alba glorying in her ſtrength, 
| Taught the firſt fathers of the Latian name, 
As now he ſolemniz'd the nable game. 
From their ſucceflive Alban offspring come 
Theſe ancient plays; to grace imperial Rome ; 
Who owns her Trojan band, and game of Troy 
Deriv'd through ages from the princely boy. 
© Thus were the Femn funeral honours paid 
To great Anchiſes' venerable ſhade. | 
Dut ſoon the prince his changing fortune found, 
And in her turn the fickle goddeſs frown'd. 
For, while the gather'd crowds the games repeat, 
Heav'n's mighty empreſs, to the Trojan fleet, 
(Her ancient rage fill glowing in her ſoul) 
Diſpatch'd fair Iris from the ſtarry pole. 
Big with reyengeful ſchemes, herſelf ſupplies 
The rapid ftorm that bears her down the ſkies. 
Unſeen, the maid a thouſand colours drew, 
As down her bow, with winged ſpeed, ſhe flew 2 
And ſaw around the tomb th' afſembly meet, 
The vacant harbour, and neglected fleet. 
Meantime, tetir'd within the lonely ſhore, 
Anchiſes“ fate the Trojan dames deplore ; 
Caft a long look o'er all the flood, and weep 
To ſee the wide- extended wat'ry deep: 
Yet, muſt we yet, alas! new labours try, 
More ſeas, more oceans? was the general cry, 
Oh ! grant a town at laſt, ye gracious gods! 


Ty wretches haraſs'd with the winds ard floods. 
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Twas then, their raging ſorrow to improve, As 
Amid the train ſhot Iris from above. pol 
Aſide her heav'nly charms the goddeſs threw No 
And like old Beroe ſtood in open view ; \ 0! 
(Doryclus' hoary ſpouſe, a noble dame, 0 
Fam'd for her offspring, and illuſtrious name); To 
And thus the goddeſs fans the rifing flame: he 
Ah! wretched race, whom heav'n torbade to fall No 
By Grecian (words, beneath our native wall! 0 
Toſt round the ſeas, o'er every region caſt, 4 
Oh ! to what fate are we reſerv'd at laſt! Ne 
Now, ſince imperial Troy in aſhes lay, Th 
Have ſev'n ſucceſſive ſummers roll'd away, To! 
Still to new lands o'er floods and rocks we fly, Kep 
And ſail, by every ſtar, in every ſky. Wit 

' So long we chaſe, o'er all the boundleſs main, And 
The flying coaſts of Italy in vain. N 
Here o'er our kindred Eryx' fruitful plains, and, 
The hoſpitable king, Aceſtes reigns: (ll 
What, what forbids our wand'ring Trojan bands, Ani 
To raiſe a city in theſe friendly lands ? - 


Ye gods preſerv'd from hoſtile flames in vain! 
Shall our dear Ilion never riſe again? 1 
A ſecond Simois ſhall we view no more, * 


Or a new Xanthus, on a foreign ſhore ? The 
Riſe then, riſe all; aſſiſt, ye mournful dames, Ray 
To ſet this execrable fleet in flames. Hu 
For late, Caſſandra ſeem'd to load my hands, Lives 
In viſions of the night, with blazing brands: of 
Seek Troy no more, ſhe ſaid: this deſtin'd place * 
Is the fixt manſion of the Dardan race. wy 
Fly, fly we then, the omen to complete; _ 
The glad occaſion calls to fire the fleet; -n 
Lo! where to Neptune four proud altars riſe ! * | 
Lo! his own fires the ready god ſupplies! "rp 
She ſaid ;—then ſeiz d a blazing brand, au ge 
threw; ä 
Th' increaſing flames amid the navy flew. = 
At the bold deed, with deep ſurpriſe amaz'd, wp 


The dames all wond'ring, on the goddeſs gaz d. ** 


At laſt, the nurſe of Priam's offspring broke Id if 
The general ſilence, and the train beſpoke: Ferce 
This was no Beroe, whom we ſaw appear, bod, q 
But ſome bright goddeſs from th' etherial ſphere, Ed 
Mark her majeſtic port! her voice divine Ind 1 
O'er all her form what ſtarry ſplendors ſhine! Men 
She darts a glance immortal from her eyes, With y 
Breathes, looks and moves, a ſiſter of the ſkies! Fil : 
Beroe I left in anguiſh, who repin'd, (r here 
Shut from the rites, and to her couch confin'd. Then N 
The matrons, now by doubts and fears impell's, Mer b. 
Firſt with malignant eyes the fleet beheld; What e 
In choice ſuſpended for a ſpace they ſtand, We 
Between the promis'd and the preſent land: Tis beſ 
When, ſmooth on levell'd wings, the goddeſs flies, und fil 


And cuts a mighty bow along the ſkies. | 
Struck at the wond'rous fight, the ſhrieking 
; dames . 

From the bright altars ſnatch the ſacred flames; 
Bring leaves and wither'd branches in their bands lar vel 
To feed the fires; and hurl the blazing brands. Aon 
Fierce through the ſhips, the decks, the crackling Wn, boat 
In all his rage devouring Vulcan roars. {oath : 
And now Eumelus to the boſt conyeys dect: 
The dreadful tidings of the riſing blaze: Tie wen 
The crowds grow pale; they look behind and (p3 Wi 
A cloud of cinders dark'ning all the ſky. 


by patie 
Aud riſe 
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Aſcanius, as he led the band, 

wid the plain, impetaous, to the ſtrand ; 
Nor can his panting guardians check the ſpeed 
qfthe young hero, and his fiery ſteed : 
04! what curſt rage is this, ye wretched dames ? 
To what dire purpoſe fly theſe fatal flames? 
hold, your on Aſcanius---you deſtroy 
No Argive navy, but the hopes of Troy. 

With that, he threw his helmet on the ſhore, 
| which he led his youthful bands before. 
Next came ZEneas, and the Trojan hoſt. 
qi affrighted dames diſperſing o'er the coaſt, 
Io woods and hollow caverns take their flight, 
teyent their crime, and hate the golden light: 
With alter d minds their kindred they confeſt, 
ud the fierce goddeſs fled from every breaſt. 

Not ſo the furious flames; they ſpread the more; 
And, high in air, with rage redoubled roar. 
(loſe in the cordage works the ſullen fire, 
ul through the ribs the heavy ſmokes expire. 
tun the keel the ſubtle vapours lie; 
Thence the contagious flames thro' all the veſſel 
The lab'ring heroes toil with fruitleſs pain, [fly. 
And guſhing floods on floods are pour'd in Vain. 
ſhe prince then tore his robes in deep deſpair, 
uur d high his hands; and thus addreſt his pray r; 
Great Jove ! if one of all the Trojan ftate 
lies yet exempt from thy immortal hate; 
0k! if thy ſacred eyes with wonted grace 
xbolll the miſerable mortal race; 
Lupprels theſe fires; forbid them to deſtroy ; 
And ſnatch from death the poor remains of Troy! 
(rif wy crimes, almighty fire ! demand 
The laſt, laſt vengeance of thy dreadful hand, 
dune, on me alone that vengeance ſhed, 
hid with thy levell'd thunders ſtr:ke me dead! 
dure had he ſaid, when oer the navy pours 
A ſudden gloomy cloud in rattling ſhow'rs 
lack with the ſouthern winds the tempeſt flies, 


. ud in a moment burſt from all the ſkies 

'd I ſuicy ſheets and deluges of rain; [the plain. 
lid the loud thunders ſhook the mountain and 
Fierce o'er the ſhips the waters took their way; 

* uud, quench'd in floods, the hiſſing timbers lay. 


Four gallies loſt; at length the flames retire, 

nd all the remnant fleet eſcap'd the raging fire. 
Meantime the hero by the loſs oppreſt, 

uk various cares, that rack'd his lab'ring breaſt, 

[ill to ſeek the Latian realm debates, 

(r here to fix, forgetful of the fates. 


— 1 Then Nautes, fam'd for wiſdom and for age, 
pet's ker Pallas taught the venerable ſage, 
| What great events the fates and gods ordain) ; 
a lepcke the chief, and thus reliev'd his pain. 
. flex Ia beſt, illuſtrious hero, to obey, 
And ill purſue where fortune leads the way; 

48" by patience to retrieve our hapleſs ſtate, 
eking ud riſe ſuperior to the ſtrokes of fate. 

nest Aceſtes in your councils join, 
mes p Tour royal friend, of Troy's immortal line. 
bands our veſſels loſt ; thoſe numbers who remain, 
= & timorous, weak, unneceſſary train, 
ckling e hoary fires and dames, unfit to bear 


perils of the ſea, or toils of war, 

dect; and truft to his paternal care. 

e weary wretches here their walls may frame, 
kat call their city by the monarch's name, 


567 
The prince approv'd th' advice his friend addreſts 
But ſtill a thouſand cares diſtract hislab'ring brealt* 
Now o'er the ſolemn ſkies devoid af light, 
High in her ſable chariot rode the night; 
When to the godlike hero, from the pole 
Deſcends, and ſpeaks his mighty father's ſoul : 
My ſon! in all the fates of Troy approv'd, 
Whom, while I liv'd, beyond my life I lov'd ; 


| Lo! I am ſent by heav'n's almighty fire, 


Who from thy navy bade the flames retire. 

The prudent counſel of thy friend obey, 

Take, with the braveſt youths, the dangerous way: 

With theſe fair Latium ſhalt thou reach, and there 

Wage with a rugged race a dreadful war. | 

Yet firſt, my ſon, to Pluto's regions go, 

And meet thy father in the realms below ; 

For know my ſpirit was not doom'd to dwell 

In the dark horrors and the depths of bell, 

But, with the pious bleſt aſſembly reigns, 

In all the pleaſures of th' Elyſian plains. 

But thou the blood of ſable victims ſhed ; 

Then ſhall the Sybil guide thee to the dead. 

There ſhalt thou know what town the fates aſſign, 

With the long glories of thy future line. 

And now, farewell; the night ſlides ſwift away 

I feel from far the morning's painful ray; | 

And ſhrink and ficken at the beams of day. 

He ſaid, and lo ! that moment from his eyes, 

Like a thin ſmoke, diflolv'd into the ſkies. N 
Vaniſh'd ſo ſoon! where, whither art thou 

Why, why retires my father from his ſon ? [gone 2 / 

What ! not one laſt embrace? the prince ex- 

claims: _ 1148 

Then to new life he wakes the ſlumb' ring flames; 

And hoary Veſta, and the Trojan, powers, 2 

With ſacred gifts and ſuppliant vows adores. 

Strait the whole ſcene betore his friends he lays, 

But chief the viſion to the king diſplays; 

Unfolds the meſſage ſent from Heav'n above, 

His father's counſel, and the will of Jove. 

His friends approve the hero's new deſigns, 

And in the taſk the good Aceſtes joins. 

To the ney town the matrons they aſſign'd, 

And leave the willing vulgar crowds behind ; 

Souls, that no hopes of future praiſe inflame, 

Cold and inſenſible to glorious fame. 

With ſpeed the half-huru'd veſſels they repair, 

Provide new cordage, decks, and oars with care; 

A ſlender band, but eager all for war. 

The prince then drew a city on the plain ; 

Next he albgn'd the dwellings to the train. 

Now a new Ilion in Trinacria roſe, 

And a new Simois and Scamander flows. 

Well-pleas'd Aceſte took the ſovereign ſway ; 

Th' adopted ſubjects their new prince obey. 

The king conven'd the peers around, and ſate 

To frame new laws, and regulate the ſtate. 

To Venus' name they bid a temple riſe 

From Eryx' top, high tow'ring to the ſkies : 

Ang next a prieſt and ample grove were made, 

For ever ſacred to Anchiles' thade, 

Now nine whole days in folemn teaſts had paſt ; 

Whea gentle breezes ſmooth'd the floods at lait : 

The ſouthern winds invite their fails and oars; 

Then cries and ſhricks reſound along the ſhores, 

In long, long tenderneſs they ſpend the diy, 


In clole embraces waſte the night away. 
; N n iuj 
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Now all the wretches, e et the female train 

Who fear'd ſo late the daugers of the main, 

And ſhrunk, the rolling ocean to ſurvey, 

All wiſh to take the long laborious way. 

The melting hero ſoothes the wild deſpair, [care. 
And weeps, and gives them to the manarch's 
Three heifers next to Eryx' name he pays, ; 


2 


A lamb to every ſtorm the hero ſlays. 
Unmoors his fleet, and every fail diſplays, 
Crown'd with a graceful olive wreath he ſtands 
High on the prow ; a charger in his hands: 
Hurls the fat entrails o'er the foamy brine, 
And ſtains the ſilver waves with ſable wine. 
Freſh riſe the proſp'rous gales; the ſailors ſweep, 
And daſh with equal ſtrokes the roaring deep. 
Meantime the queen of love with cares oppreſt, 
The mighty father of the floods addreſt: 


Imperious Juno's unrelenting hate 


To the poor relics of the Trojan ſtate, 
hich no decrees of Jove or fate reſtrain, 
or length of years, nor vows preferr'd in vain) 
Compels a fiiter goddeſs to repair, N 


To thee, great Neptune, with a ſuppliant's prayer. 


For rage like her's, twas little to deſtroy, 

Fair Afia's pride, th' imperial town of Troy! 

*T was not enough her wand'ring natives know 
All forms and all varieties of woe ! | 

But oh! her groundleſs vengeance would efface, 
Ev'n the laſt relics of the periſh'd race 
Thou, thou canſt witneſs, ocean's mighty god! 
With what dire ſtorms ſhe laſh'd the Libyan flood; 
When, arm'd with all th' olian winds in vain, 
Earth, air, and heav'n, ſhe mingled with the 


main, | 
And rais'd ſuch tumults in thy wat'ry reign. 
Yet, ſtill more ſhameful !..-now her arts inſpite 
The Trojan dames to wrap the ſhips in fire; 
And urge my ſon, to leave his ſocial band 
(His fleet half-ruin'd) in a foreign land. 
But oh ! I beg for thoſe, who yet remain, 
A peaceful voyage to the Latian plain; 
A ſuppliant goddeſs begs for nothing more 
Than thoſe ſame realms the fates alfign'd before 
*Tis yours, reply'd the monarch of the main, 
Yours to command in this our wat'ry reign ; 
Since from the ſacred acean firſt you came, 


Since your deſerts your confidence may claim; 


Oft for your ſon I bade the whirlwinds ceaſe ; 
T hul'd the roarings of the floods to peace; 
And Simois can atteſt and Xanthus' ſtream, 
By land my guardian care was ſtill the ſame. 
When firſt Achilles, furious to deftroy, 


Drove to their walls the trembling ſons of Troy; 


Beneath his vengeful ſpear when thouſands bled, 
When the chok'd rivers groan'd with loads of dead; 
When Xanthus' flood incumber'd with the flain, 
Scarce roll'd his ſtruggling billows to the main; 
Your ſon oppos'd-him, with unequal might _ 
And far inferiour gods, in ſingle fight: 

Inftant I ſnatch'd him from the dreadful fray, 
And in a cloud convey'd the chief away. 

Ev'n then 1 ſav'd the warrior, when with joy 

I wiſh'd and wrought the fall of perjur'd Troy: 
And {till will iave him---he ſhall plough the ſea, 
And to Avernus' port direct his way. 

On the wild floods ſhall only one be loſt, 

One fingle wretch atone for all the hoſt ! 


x —— 


Thus — the god had ſooth'd her anxious 
mind, 
His ſinny courſers to the car he join'd ; 
Next to their fiery mouths the bits apply'd, 
And, while the wheels along the level glide, 
He throws up all the reins, and ſkims the flat. 
ing tide.- 
The flood ſubſides and ſpreads a glaſſy plain, 
And the loud chariot thunders o'er the main; 
The clouds before the mighty monarch fly 
In heaps, and ſcatter through the boundleſs ky: 
A thouſand forms attend the glorious god, 
Enormous whales, and monſters of the flood: 
Here the long train of hoary Glaucus rides ; 
Here the ſwift Tritons ſhoot along the tides ; 
There rode Palzmon o'er the wat'ry plain, 
With aged Phorcus, and his azure tram ; 
Ayd beauteous Thetis led the daughters of the 
mall: \ er e275, | 
ZEneas view'd the ſcene ; and hence aroſe 
A beam of joy to diffipate his woes. 
Inſtant he gives command to ſtretch the ſails, 
To rear the maſt and catch the ſpringing gales, 
Strait the glad train the ſpacious ſheet unbind, 
And ſtretch the canvaſs to the driving wind. 
Old Palinurus firſt the navy guides; 
The reſt obedient follow through the tides, 
Now half the night thro! heav'n had roll'd away, 
The ſailors ſtretch'd along their benches lay, 
When through the parting vapour ſwiftly flies 
The god of 3 from th' ethereal ſkies, 
To thee, poor Palinure, he came and ſhed 
A fatal ſleep on thy devoted head 
High on the ftern his filent ſtand he took 
In Phorbas' ſhape ; and thus the phantom ſpoke; 
Behold, the fleet, my friend, ſecurely fails, 
Steer'd by the floods and wafted by the gales! 
Now ſteal a moment's reſt; myſelt will guide 
A while the veflel o'er the floating tide, 
To whom the careful Palinure replies, 
While ſcarce he rais'd his heavy cloſing eyes: 
Me would*ſt thou urge in ſleep to fiok away, 
And fondly credit ſuch a flattering ſez ? 
Too well, my friend, Ik now the treacherous main 
Too well to tempt the monſters ſmiles again! 
Too oft deceiy'd by ſuch a calm before, 
I truſt zuy maſter to the winds no more. 
This ſaid, he graſp'd the helm, and fix't his eyes 
On every eniding ſtar that gilds the ſkies, 
Then v'er his temples ſhook the wrathful god 
A branch, deep-drench'd in Lethe's ſilent flood, 
The potent charm in des of ſlumber ſteep, 
And ſoon weigh down his ſwimming eyes to flee. 
Scarce yet his languid limbs had funk away, 
When o'er the wretch the god incumbent lay, 
And, with a ſhatter'd fragment of the ſhip, 
Bore down the helm and pilot to the deep; 
Headlong he tumbles in the flaſhing main, 
And calls for ſuccour to his friends in vain, 
Swift from the ſtern the airy phantom flies, 


And with ſpread pinions mounts the golden ſues; 


Yet ſmooth along the flood the navy rode, 

Safe in the promiſe of the wat'ry god, 

Now they approach'd the firen's dangerous coalt 
Once rough, and infamous for veſſels loſt : 

Huge heaps of bones till whiten all the ſhore ; 
And, daſh'd from rock to rock the billows 1048. 
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The watchful prince th* endanger'd galley found, | O dear lamented friend ! (the hero cries,) 


Without a pilot ſtrixe on ſhoaly ground; For faith repos'd on flattering ſeas and ſkies, 
Himſelf then took the taſk, by * i way | Caſt on a foreign ſhore thy naked body lies! 
The wand'ring veſſel o'er the rolling tide : . | 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Sibyl foretells Aneas the adventures he ſhould met with in Italy. She attends him to hell, do- 
ſeribing to him the various ſcenes of that place, and conducting him to his father Anchiſes, who in. 
rus him in thoſe ſublime myſteries of the foul, of the world, and the tranſmigration; and ſhows 


: 


kim that glorious race of heroes, which was to deſcend from him and his poſterity, 
Taus while be wept ; with flying ſails and oars | With him Deiphobe of Phoebus? fane 


The navy reach'h the fair Cumzan ſhores. The ſacred prieſteſs—who at once began 
The circling anchors here the fleet detain, Hence—gage no more; ſev'n choſen ſheep with 
All rang'd beſide the margin of the main. ſpeed, ö b 
With eager tranſport fir'd, the Trojan band Se v'n ſteers, unconſcious of the yoke, muſt bleed, 


Leap from the ſhips to gain th' Heſperian land. She ſpoke ;, the crowds obey; and to the fane 
dome ſtrike from flints the ſparkling ſeeds of flame, | Sublime, the calls the wand'ring Trojan train. 


dome ſtorm the coverts of the ſavage game; | Scoop'd through the rock, in mighty deepdiſplay'd, . 

To feed the fires, unroot the ſtanding woods, Lies like the dark cavern of the Sibyl E 3 

And ſhow with joy the new-diſcover'd floods. Through all the hundred portals ruſh abroad 

Jo Phcebus' fane the hero paſt along, Her ſacred voice, and anſwers of the god. 

And thoſe dark caverns where the Sibyl ſung. Scarce at the cell arriv'd—invoke the ſkies, 

There, as the god enlarg'd her ſoul, ſhe fate, I feel the god, the ruſhing god ! ſhe cries, 

And open'd all the deep decrees of fate. While yet ſhe ſpoke, enlarg'd her features 

The train with reverence enter, and behold | Her colour chang'd, her locks diſhevel'd flew, 

(haſte Trivia's grove, and temple roof'd with gold; | The heav'nly tumult reigns in ev'ry part, 

A ſtructure rais'd by Dædalus, (*tis ſaid) | Pants in her breaſt, and ſwells her riſing heart: 

When from the Cretan king's revenge he fled, Still ſpreading to the fight, the prieſteſs glow'd, _ 

0n wings to northern climes he dar'd to ſoar, And heav'd impatient of th' incumbent god. 

Through airy ways unknown to man before; Then to her inmoſt ſoul by Phœbus ür d. 

Full many a length of ſky and ocean paſt, In more than human ſounds ſhe ſpoke inſpir'd: 

On Cuma's ſacred tow'rs he ſtoop'd at laſt. Still, doſt thou ſtill delay? thy voice employ 

Then hung to Phœbus in the ſtrange abode, In ardent vows, illuſtrious prince of Troy ! 

The wings that ſtger'd him through the liquid Thy pray*rs, thy urgent pray'rs muſt wide diſplay 
road, god. Theſe awful portals to the light of day. 

And tais d the pompous pile in honour of the] | She ſaid; the Trojans ſhook with holy fear, 

The matchleſs artiſt, on the lofty gate, And thus the ſuppliant prince preferr'd his pray'r 

Engrav'd Androgeos* memorable fate: Hear, Phœbus, gracious God! whoſe aid divine 3 

And here by lot ſad Athens early paid So oft has ſav'd the wretched Trojan line, 


der n hapleſs youths, to ſooth his angry ſhade. And wing'd the ſhaft from Paris“ Phrygian bow, 
Here ſtood the fatal urn; and there with pride The ſhatt that laid the great Achilles low. 


Tur Crete roſe tow'ring on the ſilver tide. Led by thy guardian care, ſecure I paſt [waſte ; 
There too the father of the herds was ſeen, Through many a realm, and rang'd the wat'ry 
Who quench'd the paſſion of the luſtful queen; | Trod the wild regions where the Syrtes lie, 7 
Their birth, a man below, a beaſt above, And lands that ſtretch beneath a different ſky. 
Tie mingled offspring of prepoſt'rous love! . | At length the coaſt of Italy we gain, _ 

There ſtood the 8 pile, whoſe mazes run | The flying coaſt, ſo long purſu'd in vain, 

Round within round, and end where they begun. | Till now, to every realm our courſe we bent, 

hut when the pitying Dedalus ſurvey'd And llion's fate purſu'd us where we went. 

The hopeleſs paſſion of the * royal maid, Now all ye pow'rs, confederate to deſtroy 

He led her Theſeus through the puzzling ways, The glorious empire and the tow'rs of Tray, 

Sife with a clue, and open'd every maze. Tis time to bid your wrathful vengeance ceaſe, 
Thou too, poor Icarus ! hadſt borne a part, To bid her poor remains repoſe in peace. 

Had grief not check'd thy parent in his art! And thou, great Sibyl: to whoſe piercing eye 

Hle thrice eſſay d the mournful taſk in vain ; Diſclos'd the ſcenes of future ages lie ; 


Thrice ſhook his hand, and drop'd the taſk again, | Since all my cares and labours but explore 
Thus had they gaz'd o'er all the coſtly frame, An empire promis'd by the fates before, 
When lo! Achates from the temple came; Give me to fix in Latium's fair abodes 
* Ariadne; The ſons of Troy, and reſt her wand'ring gods: 
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Now all the wretches, e et the female train 

Who fear'd ſo late the darigers of the main, 

And ſhrunk, the rolling ocean to ſurvey, 

All wiſh to take the long laborious way. 

The melting hero ſoothes the wild deſpair, [care. 

And weeps, and gives them to the manarch's 

Three heifers next to Eryx* name he pays, 

A lamb to every ſtorm the hero lays, --- 

Unmoors his fleet, and every ſail diſplays, 

Crown'd with a graceful olive wreath he ſtands 

High on the prow; a charger in his hands: 

Hurls the fat entrails o'er the foamy brine, 

And ſtains the ſilver waves with ſable wine. 

Freſh riſe the proſp'rous gales ; the ſailors (weep, 

And daſh with equal ſtrokes the roaring deep. 
Meantime the queen of love with cares oppreſt, 

The mighty father of the floods addreſt: | 

Imperious Juno's unrelenting hate 

To the poor relics of the Trojan ſtate, 

(Which no decrees of Jove or fate reſtrain, 

Nor length of years, nor vows preferr'd in vain) 

Compels a ſiſter goddefs to repair, pers. 12 

To thee, great Neptune, with a ſuppliant's prayer. 

For rage like her's, *twas little to deſtroy, 

Fair Aſia's pride, th' imperial town of Troy! 

*T was not enough her wand'ring natives know 

All forms and all varieties of woe ! 

But oh! her groundleſs vengeance would efface, 

Ev'n the laſt relics of the periſh'd race 

Thou, thou canſt witneſs, ocean's mighty god! 

With what dire ſtorms ſhe laſh'd the Libyan flood ; 

When, arm'd with all th* Tolian winds in vain, 

Earth, air, and heav'n, ſhe mingled with the 


main, 
And rais'd ſuch tumults in thy wat'ry reign, 
Yet, ſtill more ſhameful !..-now her arts inſpite 
'The Trojan dames to wrap the ſhips in fire; 
And urge my ſon, to leave his ſocial band 
(His fleet half-ruin'd) in a foreign land. 
But oh! I beg for thoſe, who yet remain, 
A peaceful voyage to the Latian plain; 
A ſuppliant goddeſs begs for nothing more 
Than thoſe ſame realms the fates a{gn'd before 
*Tis yours, reply'd the monarch of the main, 
Yours to command in this our wat'ry reign ; 
Since from the ſacred acean firſt you came, 
Since your deſerts your confidence may claim ; 
Oft for your ſon I bade the whirlwinds ceaſe ; 
I huſh'd the roarings of the floods to peace; 
And Simois can atteſt and Xanthus' ſtre am, 
By land my guardian care was ſtill the ſame. 
When firſt Achilles, furious to deftroy, 
- Drove to their walls the trembling ſons of Troy; 
Beneath his vengeful ſpear when thouſands bled, 
When thechok'd rivers groan'd with loads of dead; 
When Xanthus' flood incumber'd with the lain, 
Scarce roll'd his ſtruggling billows to the main; 
Your ſon oppos'd him, with unequal might 
And far inferiour gods, in fingle fight: 
Inftant I ſnatch'd him from the dreadful fray, 
And in a cloud convey'd the chief away. 
Ev'n then I fav'd the warrior, when with joy 
I wiſh'd and wrought the fall of perjur'd Troy: 
And {till will ſave him---he ſhall plough the ſea, 
And to Avernus' port direct his way. 
On the wild floods ſhall only one be loſt, 
One fingle wretch atone for all the hoſt ! 


| 
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Thus whes the god had ſooth'd her anxious 
mind, ; 
His finny courſers to the car he join'd ; 
Next to their fiery mouths the bits apply'd, 
And, while the wheels along the levcl glide, 
He throws up all the reins, and ſkims the flbet. 
ing tide... 
The flood ſubſides and ſpreads a glaſſy plain, 
And the loud chariot thunders o'er the main; 
The clouds before the mighty monarch fly 
In heaps, and ſcatter through the boundleſs {ky ; 
A thouſand forms attend the glorious god, | 
Enormous whales, and monſters of the flood: 
Here the _ train of hoary Glaucus rides ; 
Here the ſwift Tritons ſhoot along the tides; 
There rode Palzmon o'er the wat'ry plain, 
With aged Phorcus, and his azure tram ; 
Aud beauteous Thetis led the daughters of the 
mail. 771 ᷑ | 
ZEneas view'd the ſcene ; and hence aroſ{ 
A beam of joy go diffipate his woes. 
Inſtant he gives command to ſtretch the ſails, 
To rear the maſt and catch the ſpringing gales, 
Strait the glad train the ſpacious ſheet unbind, 
And ſtretch the canvaſs to the driving wind. 
Old Palinurus firſt the navy guides ; 
The reſt obedient follow through the tides. 
Now half the night thro! heav'n had roll'd away, 
The ſailors ſtretch'd along their benches lay, 
When through the parting vapour ſwiftly flies 
The god of ae from th" ethereal ſkies, 
To thee, poor Palinure, he came and ſhed 
A fatal ſleep on thy devoted head 
High on the ſtern his filent ſtand he took 
In Phorbas' ſhape ; and thus the phantom ſpoke ; 
Behold, the fleet, my friend, ſecurely fails, 
Steer'd by the floods and wafted by the gales ! 
Now ſteal a moment's reſt ; myſelf will guide 
A while the veflel o'er the floating tide, 
To whom the careful Palinure replies, 
While: ſcarce he rais'd his heavy cloſing eyes: 
Me would'ſt thou urge in ſleep to fink away, 
And fondly credit ſuch a flattering ſez ? 
Too well, my friend, Ik now the treacherous main 
Too well to tempt the monſters ſmiles again! 
Too oft deceiv d by ſuch a calm before, 
I truſt *zuy maſter to the winds no more. 
This faid, he graſp'd the helm, and fix't his eyes 
On every * ſtar that gilds the ſkies, 
Then v'er his temples ſhook the wrathful god 
A branch, deep-drench'd in Lethe's filent flood. 
The potent charm in des of ſlumbet ſteep, 
And ſoon weigh down his ſwimming eyes to fleep. 
Scarce yet his languid limbs had ſunk away, 
When o'er the wretch the god incumbent lay, 
And, with a ſhatter'd fragment of the ſhip, 
Bore down the helm and pilot to the deep; 
Headlong he tumbles in the flaſhing main, 
And calls for ſuccour to his friends in vain, 
Swift from the ſtern the airy phantom flies, 
And with ſpread pinions mounts the golden ſkits; 
Yet ſmooth along the flood the navy rode, 
Safe in the promiſe of the wat'ry god, 
Now they approach'd the firen's dangerous coalt, 
Once rough, and infamous for veſſels loſt : 
rw heaps of bones ſtill whiten all the ſhore; 
An 
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The watchful prince th' endanger'd galley found, 
Without a pilot ſtrike on ſhoaly ground; 
Himſelf then took the taſk, by night to guide 
The wand'ring veſſel o'er the milz ide 


O dear lamented friend ! (the hero cries,) 
For faith repos'd on flattering ſeas and ſkies, 


| Caſt on a foreign ſhore thy naked body lies! 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Sibyl foretells Æneas the adventures he ſhould met with in Italy. She attends him to hell, do- 
ſcribing to him the various ſcenes of that place, and conducting him to his father Anchiſes, who in. 
ſtruts him in thoſe ſublime myſteries of the ſoul of the world, and the tranſmigration; and ſhows 
him that glorious race of heroes, which was to deſcend from him and his poſterity. . 


Txvs while he wept ; with flying ſails and oars 

The navy reach'h the fair Cumæan ſhores. 

The circling anchors here the fleet detain, 

All rang'd befide the margin of the main. 

With eager tranfport fir'd, the Trojan band 

Leap from the flups to gain th' Heſperian land. 

Some ſtrike from flints the ſparkling ſeeds of flame, 

Some ſtorm the coverts of the ſavage game; 

To feed the fires, unroot the ſtanding woods, 

And ſhow with joy the new diſcover'd floods. 

To Phœbus' fane the hero paſt along, 

And thoſe dark caverns where the Sibyl ſung. 

There, as the god enlarg'd her ſoul, ſhe fate, 

And open'd all the deep decrees of fate. 

The train with reverence enter, and behold 

Chaſte Trivia's grove, and temple roof 'd with gold; 

A ſtructure rais'd by Dædalus, ('tis ſaid) 

When from the Cretan king's revenge he fled, 

On wings to northern climes he dar'd to ſoar, 

Through airy-ways unknown to man before ; 

Full many a length of ſky and ocean paſt, 

On Cuma's ſacred tow'rs he ſtoop'd at laſt. 

Then hung to Pheebus in the ſtrange abode, 

The wings that ſtger'd him through the liquid 

road, god. 

And rais'd the pompous pile in honour of the_} 

The matchleſs artiſt, on the lofty gate, 

Engrav'd Androgeos' memorable fate: 

And here by lot ſad Athens early paid 

Sev'n hapleſs youths, to ſouth his angry ſhade. 

Here ſtood the fatal urn; and there with pride 

Fair Crete roſe tow'ring on the ſilver tide. 

There too the father of the herds was ſeen, | 

Who quench'd the paſſion of the luſtful queen; 

Their birth, a man below, a beaſt above, 

The mingled offspring of prepoſt'rous love! 

There ſtood the . pile, whoſe mazes run 

Round within round, and end where they begun. 

But when the pitying Dædalus ſurvey'd 

The hopeleſs paſſion of the * royal maid, 

He led her Theſeus through the puzzling ways, 

Safe with a clue, and open'd every maze. 

Thou too, poor Icarus ! hadſt borne a part, 

Had grief not check'd thy parent in his art! 

He thrice eſſay d the mournful taſk in vain ; 

Thrice ſhook his hand, and drop'd the taſk again. 
Thus had they gaz'd o'er all the coftly frame, 

When lo! Achates from the temple came; 

e #® Ariadne; 


With him Deiphobe of Pheebus? fane 
The ſacred prieſteſ who tt once began 
Hence—gage no more; ſev'n choſen ſheep with 


Sev'n * unconſcious of the yoke, muſt bleed, 

She ſpoke ;, the crowds obey; and to the fane 

Sublime, the calls the wand'ring Trojan train. 

Scoop'd through the rock, in mighty deepdiſplay'd, 

Lies like the dark cavern of the Sibyl maid ; 

Through all the hundred portals ruſh abroad 

Her ſacred voice, and anſwers of the god. 

Scarce at the cell arriv*'d—invoke the ſkies, 

I feel the god, the ruſhing god! ſhe cries. 

While yet ſhe ſpoke, enlarg'd her features 

Her colour chang'd, her locks diſhevel'd flew, 

The heav'nly tumult reigns in ev'ry part, 

Pants in her breaſt, and ſwells her riſing heart: 

Still ſpreading to the fight, the prieſteis glow'd, 

And heav'd impatient of th' incumbent god. 

Then to her inmoſt ſoul by Phœbus br d. 

In more than human ſounds ſhe ſpoke inſpir'd: 

Still, doſt thou ſtill delay? thy voice employ 

In ardent vows, illuſtrious prince of Troy ! | 

Thy pray'rs, thy urgent pray'rs muſt wide diſplay 

Theſe awful portals to the light of day. 

She ſaid ; the Trojans ſhook with holy fear, 

And thus the ſuppliant prince preferr'd his pray'r 
Hear, Phœbus, gracious God ! whoſe aid divine 8 

So oft has fav'd the wretched Trojan line, | 

And wing'd the ſhaft from Paris“ Phrygian bow, 

The ſhatt that laid the great Achilles low, 

Led by thy guardian care, ſecure I paſt [waſte ; 

Through many a realm, and rang'd the wat'ry 

| Trod the wild regions where the Syrtes lie, 

And lands that ſtretch beneath a different ſky. 

At length the coaſt of Italy we gain, 

The flying coaſt, ſo long purſu'd in vain. 

Till now, to every realm our courſe we bent, 

And llion's fate purſu'd us where we went. 

Now all ye pow'rs, confederate to deſtroy 

The glorious empire and the tow'rs of Troy, 

'Tis time to bid your wrathful vengeance ceaſe, 

To bid her poor remains repoſe in peace. 

And thou, great Sibyl: to whoſe piercing eye 

Diſclos'd the ſcenes of future ages lie; 

Since all my cares and labours but explore 

An empire promis'd by the fates before, 

Give me to fix in Latium's fair abodes 

The ſons of Troy, and reſt her wand'ring gods: 


8 
Then ſhall my hands a glorious temple frame 
To mighty Dian, and her brother's name; 
And ſolemn days to Phœbus I'll decree, 
And in my realms ſhall temples riſe to thee ; 
There all thy myſtic numbers will I place, 
With all the fortunes of the Trojan race. 

By choſen ſages guarded, there ſhall lie 

The records, ſacred from the vulgar eye. 
Nor be my fates to flitting leaves conlign'd, 
To fiy the common ſport of every wind 

But thou, even thou, great propheteſs: relate 
In vocal accents all my future fate. 

Now raves the Sibyl in her cave, oppreſt 
By Phoebus raging in her heaving breait ; 

She ſtruggles to diſcharge the mighty load, 
Maddens and bounds, impatient of the god: 
Her foamy mouth attentive to control, 

He forms her organs and commands her ſoul, 
Then (all the hundred doors diſplay'd to view) 
Through every vent the ſacred accents fle w: 

By flo O prince ! are all thy perils o'er, 
But far, far greater wait thee on the ſhore. 
Diſmiſs thy doubts ; to Latinm's deſtin'd plain 
Troy's ſons ſhall come, but wiſh to fly again. 
Wars, horrid wars I ſee on Tyber's ſhore ; 

And all his waves run thick with human gore ! 
Scamander ſhalt thou find, and Simois there, 
And Greece ſhall arm a ſecond hoſt for war. 
A new Achilles riſes to the ſight ; 

Him too a pregnant goddeſs brings to light : 
And heav'ns great queen, with unrelenting hate, 
Still, as of old, purſues the Dardan ſtate. 
Once more the woes of Troy derive their cauſe 
From a new breach of hoſpitable laws; 

And ſhe muſt bleed again as late ſhe bled, 

For a rap'd princeſs and a foreign bed. 

How ſhalt thou rove, new ſuccours to implore, 
From every court along the Latian ſhore ! 

But thou, more bold, the more thy fates oppoſe, 
Advance, great prince, ſuperior to thy woes : 
Thy tirſt fair hopes of ſafety and ſucceſs, 
Beyond thy fondeſt wiſh, ſhall riſe from Greece. 

Thus ſpoke the Sibyl from her dark abode 
The dread myſterious anſwers of the god; 

The wond'rous truths involv'd in riddles, gave, 
And, furious, bellow'd round the gloomy cave. 
Apollo ſhook his rod; poſſeſt her whole, 

Pour'd in his fires, and rein'd her raging ſoul. 
At length the fierce ethereal tranſport ceaſe, 
And all the heavenly fury ſunk in peace. 

When thus the chief O ſacred dame l I know 
Too well already my predeftin'd woe ; | 
But * my pray”r !---Since here, as Fame re- 

lates 
Lies the dread road. to Pluto's gloomy gates: 
Where baleful Acheron ſpreads, far and wide, 
His livid, melancholy, murmuring tide ; 
Unold theſe portals, and thy ſuppliant lead 
Down to the dark dominions of the dead : 


\ . Give me to view my father's reverend face, 


And ruſh with tranſport to his dear embrace! 
Him through embattled armics I convey'd, 
While Javclins hiſs*'d, and flames around me play'd. 
He ſhar'd my toils, determin'd to defy 

The ſtorms of every ſea and every ſky ; 

In hardſhips, cares and dangers to engage; 

Nor ſpar'd his ſtooping venerable age. 


* * 
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And ſacred to the queen of Stygian 


Yet more---he bade me to thy cell repair, 

And ſeek thy potent aid with ſuppliant pray'r: 

Oh! hear our joint requeſt, our juſt defire ; 

And guide the ſon, in pity to the fire, 

Yours is the pow'r, for Hecate beſtow'd 

On you the rule of this internal wood, 

If Orpheus by his lyre's enchanting ſtrain 

Could call his conſort from the ſhades again ; 

If Pollux dy'd alternate, to convey 

His ranſom'd brother to the realms of day, 

And trod ſo oft the ſame infernal way ! 

Why ſhould I Theſeus, why Alcides name, 

Each hero ſprung but from a mortal dame ? 

To hell thoſe chiefs deſcended from above ; 

I claim a juſter right; for I can prove 

My birth from Venus; my deſcent from Jove, 
Then to the Trojan hero, as he pray'd 

And graſp'd the altars, ſpoke the iacred maid ; 
O glorious prince ! of brave Anchiſesꝰ line, 

Great, god ike hero, ſprung from ſeed divine! 

Smooth lies the road to Pluto's gloomy ſhade ; 

And hell's black gates for ever ſtand diſplay'd ; 

But 'tis a long unconquerable pain, 

To climb to theſe ethereal realms again. 

The choice ſelected few, whom fav'ring Jove, 

Or their own virtue rais'd to heav'n above, 

From theſe dark realms emerg'd again to day ; 

The mighty ſons of gods! and only they ! 

The frightful entrance lies perplex'd with woods, 

Enclos'd with fad Cocytus' ſullen floods. 

But ſince you long to paſs the realms beneath, 

The dreadful realms of darkneſs and of death, 

Twice the dire Stygian ſtream to meaſure o'er, 

And twice the black Tartarean gulf explore: 

Firſt, take my counſel, then ſecurely go, 

A mighty tree, that bears a golden bough, 

Grows in a vale, ſurrounded with a 4 55 

ove. 

Her nether world no mortals can behold, 

Till from the bole they ſtrip the blooming gold. 

The mighty queen requires this gift alone, 

And claims the ſhining wonder for her own. 

One pluck'd away, a ſecond branch you ſee 

Shoot fourth in gold, and glitter through the tree, 

Go then; with care erect thy ſearching eyes, 

And in proud triumph ſeize the glorious prize. 

Thy purpas'd journey if the Fates allow, 


Free to thy touch ſhall bend the coſtly bough : 


If not ; the tree will mortal ſtrength diſdain ; 
And fteel ſhall he the glitt'ring branch in vain, 
Beſides, while here my counſel you implore, 
Your breathleſs friend, unburied on the ſhore, 
(Ah! hapleſs warrior! in thy abſence loſt) 
The camp unhallows, and pollutes the hoit. 
Firſt let his cold remains in earth be laid, 
And decent in the grave diſpoſe the dead. 
The due luſtration next perform, and bring 
The ſable victims for the Stygian king. 
Then to the realms of hell ſhalt thou repair, 
Untrod by thoſe who breathe the vital air. 

She ceas'd; the mournful prince returns with 

ſighs: 

On A drooping hero fix'd his eyes. 
Deep in his melancholy thoughts he weigh'd 
The dire event, and all the Sibyl ſaid; 
While at his fide the good Achates ſhares 


The warrior's anguiſh, and divides his cares, 
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oſt they divin'd in vain, what hapleſs friend 

Dead and expes'd, her dubious words intend, 

But when arriv'd, amid the crowded ſtrand 

They ſaw Miſenus ſtretch'd along the ſand ; 

The great Miſenus, of celeſtial kind 

Sprung from the mighty monarch of the wind ; 

Whoſe trump, with noble clangors, fir'd from far 

Th! embattled hoſts, and blew the flames of war. 

By HeRtor's fide with unxeſiſted might 

His javelin rag'd ; his trumpet rous d the fight, 

But when that hero on the Phrygian plain 

By ſtern Pelides' thund'ring arm was flain, 

He follow'd next ZEneas* conqu'ring ſword, 

As brave a warrior as his former lord. 

But while the daring mortal o'er the flood 

Rais'd his high motes, and challeng'd every god, 

With envy Triton heard the noble ſtrain, 

And whelm'd the bold muſician in the main. 

Around the body ſtood the nournful hoſt, 

By his great maſter wept, and (uffer'd moſt. 

The ſorrowing troops the Sibyl's words obey, 

And to the lotty foreſt bend their way, 

To bid the proud funereal pyre ariſe, 

And build the ſolemn ſtructure to the ſkies, 

Then fled the ſavage from his dark abode ; 

The well-ply'd axes echo through the wood. 

The piercing wedges cleave the crackling oak ; 

Loud groan the trees and fink at every ſtroke. 

The tall aſh tumbles from the mountain's crown; 

Th' aerial elms come craſhing headlong down. 

Firſt * — train, the prince, with thund' ting 

und, 

Whirl!'d his huge axe, and ſpread the ruin round. 

Then as the mighty foreſt he ſurvey d, 

O'erwhelm'd with care the thoughtful hero 
pray d: 

Oh! in this ample grove could I behold 

The tree that blooms with vegetable gold ! 

Since truth inſpir'd each word the Sibyl ſaid ; 

Too truly ſhe pronounc'd Miſenus dead ! 

While yet he ſpoke, two doves before him flew : 

His mother's birds the chief with tranſport 


knew; 

Then, as they ſettled on the verdant plain, 
The joyful hero pray'd, nor pray'd in vain: 
be you my guides through airy tracks above, 
And lead my tootſteps to the fatal grove; 
Point out the road (if any can be found), 

re the rich bough o'erſpreads the ſacred 

round, 
With chequer'd darkneſs pierc'd by golden rays, 
And darts at once a ſhadow and a blaze: 
Thou too, O goddeſs mother ! lead me on, 
Unfold theſe wonders, and relieve thy ſon. 
This ſaid, he ſtopp'd ; but fill his eager fight ' 
Watch'd every motion, and obſerv'd their flight. 
By turns they feed, by turns they gently fly; 
Th' advancing chief {till follows with his eye. 
Arriv'd at length, where, breathing to the ſkies, 
Blue clouds of poilon from Avernus riſe, 
Swift from the deathtul blaſt at once they ſpring, 
Cut the light air, and ſhoot upon the wing; 
Then on the wond'rous tree the doves alight, 
Where ſhines the fatal bough divinely bright, 
That, gilding all the leaves with glancing beams, 
Luikes through the ſullen ſhade with golden 
gleams: — 74 
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As when bleak winter binds the frozen ſkies, 
Puſh'd from the oak her foreign honours riſe ; 
The lofty trunk th' adopted branches crown, 
Grac'd with a yellow offspring not her own n: 
So with bright beams, all beauteous to behold, . 
Glow'd on the duſky tree the blooming gold ; 
The blooming gold, by every breath inclin'd, 
Flam'd as it wav'd, and twinkled in the wind. 
The chief with tranſport ſtripp'd the branching 
And the rich trophy to the Sibyl bore. ſore, 
Next on the ſtrand, with tears the Trojans paid 


The laſt ſad honours to Miſenus' ſhade : 


With cloven oaks and unctuous pines, they rear 
A ſtately ſolemn pile aloft in air. 

With ſable wreaths they deck the ſides around, 
The ſpreading front with baleful cypreſs bound, 


And with his arms the tow'ring ſtructure 


crown'd. 


Some the huge cauldron fill; the foaming ſtream 


From 'he deep womb mounts bubbling o'er the 
brim. = 


With groans the train anoint and bathe the 
dead, 
Ober the cold limbs his purple garment ſpread, 


And place him decent on the tuneral bed ; 

While theſe ſupport the bier, and in their hands, 

With looks averted, hold the flaming brands: 

The rite of old !—rich incenſe loads the pyre, 

And oils and flaughter'd victims feed the tire. 

Soon as the pile, ſubliding, flames no more, ; 

With wine the ſmoaking heap they ſprinkled o'er; 

Then Chorinæus took the charge, to place 

The bones ſelected in a brazen vale : 

A verdant branch of olive in his hands, 

He moy'd around, and purify'd the bands; 

Slow as he paſt, the lyſtral waters ſhed, 

Then clos'd the rites, and thrice inyok'd the dead. 
This done; to ſolemnize the warriors doom, 


The pious hero rais'd a lofty tomb; 


The tow'ring top his well-known enſigns bore, 
His arms, his once loud trump, and tapering oar ; 
Beneath the mountain roſe the mighty frame, 
That bears from age to age Miſenus' name. 
Theſe rites diſcharg'd : the Sibyl to obey, 
Swift from the tomb the hero bends his way. 
Deep, deep, a cavern lies, devoid of light, 
All rough with rocks, and horrible to fight; - 
Its dreadful mouth is fenc'd with table floods, 
And the brown horrors of ſurrounding woods. 
From its black jaws ſuch baleful vapours riſe, 
Blot the bright day, and blaſt the golden ſkies, 


That not a bird can ſtretch her pinions there 


Through the thick poiſons and incumber'd air, 
But ſtruck by death her flagging pinions ceaſe ; 
And hence Aornus was it call'd by Greece. 
Hither the prieſteſs four black heifers led, 
Between their horns the hallow'd wine ſhe ſhed ; 
From their high front the topmolt hairs ſhe drew, 
And in the flames the firſt oblations threw. 


Then calls on potent Hecate, renown'd- 


In heav'n above, and Erebus profound. 

The victims next th* aitendants k A ꝰd. and ſtood 
With ample chargers, to receive the blood. 

To earth and night a lamb of fable hue, 

With ſolemn rites, the pious hero flew, 

Next by the knife a barren heifer fell 


To great Perſephone the queen of hell. 
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Then to her lord, infernal ove, he paid 
A large oblation in the gloomy ſhade; 


And oils amid the burning entrails pour'd, 
While flaughter'd bulls the ſacred flames de- 
vour d Ar 


When lo! by dawning day, with dreadful found, 
Beneath their footſteps groans the heaving 
ground; | 


The groves all wave; the foreſts tremble round. 


Pale Hecate forſook the nether ſky, 
And howling dogs proclaim'd the goddeſs nigh. 
Fly, ye profane! far, far away, remove 
(Exclaims the Sybil) from the ſacred grove : 
And thou, Zneas, draw thy ſhining ſteel, 
And boldly take the dreadful road to hell. 
To the great taſk thy ſtrength and courage call, 
With all thy pow'rs ; this tant claim them all. 
This ſaid; ſhe plunges down the deep deſcent ; 
The prince as boldly follow'd where ſhe went. 
Ye ſubterraneous gods! whoſe awful ſway 
The gliding ghoſts and filent ſne des obey ; 
O Chaos hoar ! and Phlegethon profound. 
Whoſe ſolemn empire ſtretches wide around; 
Give me, ye great tremendous pow'rs, to tell 
Of ſcenes, and wonders in the depths of hell; 
Give me your mighty ſecrets to diſplay 
From thoſe black realms of darkneſs to the day. 
Now through the diſmal gloom they paſs, and 
tread 5 ** 
Grim Pluto's courts, the regions of the dead; 
As puzzled travellers hewilder'd move, 
(The moon ſcarce glimmering through the duſky 
When 2 from mortal eyes has ſnatch'd the light, 
And wrapt the world in undiſtinguiſh'd night. 
At helPs dread mouth a thouſand monſters wait; 
Grief ſweeps, and vengeance bellows in the gate : 
Baſe want, low fear, znd famine's lawleſs rage, 
And pale diſeaſe, and ſlow repining age, 
Fierce formidable fiends! the portal keep; 
With pain, toil, death, and death's half-brother 
ſleep. 2 
There, joys, embitter'd with remorſe appear; 
Daughters of guilt! here ſtorms deſtructive war. 
Mad diſcord there her ſnaky treſſes tore: ah 
Here, ſtretch'd on iron beds, the furies roar. 
Full in the midſt a ſpreading elm difplay'd 
His aged arms, and caſt a mighty ſhade, 
Each trembling leaf with ſome light viſion teems, 
And heaves impregnated with airy dreams. 
With double forms each Scylla took her place 
In hell's dark entrance, with the Centaur's race; 
And, clofe by Lerna's hiſſing monſter, ſtands 
Briareus dreadful with an hundred hands. ' 
There ſtern Geryon rag'd; and, all around, 
Fierce Harpies ſcream'd, and direful Gorgons 
frown'd : 4 ' - 
Here from Chimæra's jaws long flames expire; 
And the huge fiend was wrap'd in ſmoke and fire. 
Scar'd at the fight, his ſword the hero drew © 
At the grim monſters, as they role to view. 
His guide then warn'd him not to wage the wur 
With thin light forms, and images of air; 
Elſe had be ruſh'd amid th' impaſſive train, 
And madly ſtruck at empty ſhades in vain. 
From hence a dark uncomfortable road 
Leads to dread Acheron's Tartarean flood, 
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Whoſe furious whirlpgols boil on every fide, 
And in Cocytus pour the roaring tide 
All ſtain'd with ooze, and black with riſing ſands, 


Lord of the flood, imperious Charon ſtands ; 


But rough, begrimm'd, and dreadful he appear d; 
Rude and neglected hung his length of beard; ; 
All patch'd and knotted flutters his attire ; 

His wrathful eyeballs glare with ſanguine fire, 
Though old, ſtill unimpair'd by years he ſtood, 
And hoary vigour bleſt the ſurly god, | 
Himſelf ſtill ply'd the oars, the canvas * 


And in his ſable bark con vey'd the de 


Hither, a mighty crowd, a mingled hoſt, 
Confus'd, came pouring round the Stygian coaſt, 


Men, matrons, boys and virgins, in the throng, 
With mighty kings, and heroes march'd along; 


And blooming youths before their mournful tires 
Streteh'd out untimely on their funeral pyres; 
Thick as the leaves come fluttering from above, 
When cooler autumn ftrips the blaſted grove : 
Thick, as the feather'd flocks, in cloſe array, 
O'er the wide fields of ocean wing their way, 
When from the rage of winter they repair 
To warmer ſuns, and more indulgent air. 
All ſtretch'd their ſuppliant hands, and all implore 
The firſt kind paſſage to the farther ſhore. 
Now theſe, now thoſe, he ſingles from the hoſt, 
And ſome he drives all trembling from the coat, 
The prince aſtoniſh'd at the tumult, cry'd, 
Why crowd ſuch mighty numbers to the tide ? 
Why are thoſe favour'd ghoſts tranſported oer? 
And theſe ſad ſhades chas'd backward from the 
* ſhore? 
The full of days, the Sybil thus replies; 
Great prince, the true deſcendant of the ſkies! 
You ſee Cocytus' ſtream; the Stygian floods, 
Whoſe awful ſanction binds th* atteſting?gods. 
Thoſe, who neglected on the ſtrand remain, 
Are all a wretched, poor, unbury'd-train, 
Charon is he, who oer the flood preſides ; 
And thoſe interr*d, who croſs the Stygian tides. 
No mortals pafs the hoarſe-reſounding wave, 
But thoſe who lumber in the peaceful grave. 
Thus, till a hundred years have roll'd away, 
Around theſe ſhores the plaintive ſpectres ſtray. 
That mighty term expir'd, their wanderings paſt, 
They reach the long expected ſhore at laſt. 
Struck with their fate, his ſteps the hero ſtay'd, 
And with ſoft pity all the crowd furvey'd. 
When lo ! Leucaſpis in the throng he ſpy'd; 
And great Orontes, once the Lycian guide; 
Sullen and ſad ; for fate's relentleſs doom 
Deny'd the chiefs the honours of a tomb; 
Whole galley, whirl'd by tempeſts round and 
round, f 
Sunk, by a mighty forge devour'd and drown'd. 
Now drew his pilot Palinurus nigh, 
Who watching every ſtar that gilds the ſky, 
While from the Libyan ſhores his courſe he keeps, 
From the tall ſtern plung'd headlong down the 
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--  deeps. 
Penſive his flow approach the ſpectre made, 
When, as the prince had ſcarce his form ſurvey'd 
Through the thick gloom, he firſt addreſs'd the 

ſhade : Fl 
What godhead whelm'd my friend, our faithful 
Beneath the roarings of the dreadful tide? Iguide, 
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rell me for oh! 1 never would complain, 
Till now, of Phœbus, nor belie v'd in vain. 
Once he foretold (but ah ! thoſe hopes are loſt) 
That Palinure ſhould reach th' Auſonian coaſt, 
Safe from the giddy ſtorm and rolling flood; 
Is this, is this the promiſe of a god ? 
Nor Phoebus, he replies, foretold.in vain, 
Nor has a god o'erwhelm'd me in the main. 
No—as I ſteer'd along the ſoamy ſea, 
Headlong I fell, and tore the helm away. 
But by thoſe fierce tumultuous floods 1 ſwear, 
For my own life I never felt a fear, 
For your's alone I trembled, leſt the ſhip, 
Left all at large and bounding o'er the deep, 
Kobb'd of her helm and long-experienc'd guide, 
Should fink, o'erwhelm'd in ſuch a furious tide. 
For three long ſtormy nights ſublime I rode, 
Heav'd by the ſouthern tempeſts o'er the flood; 
At early dawn my eyes could juſt cxplore, 
From a tall tow'ring ſurge, th' Italian ſhore, 
Thus tir'd, the land I gain by flow degrees, 
And 'ſcap'd at length the dangers of the ſeas ; 
But hopes of prey the favage natives led, 
And, while I graſp'd the ſhaggy mountain's head, 
(My cumbꝰ rous veſts yet heavy from the main,) 
By barbarous hands thy helpleſs friend was ſlain; 
And now by floating ſurges am I toſt, 
With every wind, and daſh'd upon the coaſt, 
But by the light of yon ethereal air, 
By thy dead father, and ſurviving heir, 
0 prince ! thy pity to a wretch cxtend ; 
And from theſe diſmal realms enlarge thy friend. 
Or to the Veline port direct thy way, 
And in the ground my breathleſs body lay: 
Or, if thy goddeſs-mother can diſcloſe 
Some means to fix a period to my woes, 
(For ſure uncall'd, unguided by the gods, 
You durſt not pafs theſe dreadful Stygian floods) 
Lend to a pining wretch thy friendly hand, 
And waft him with thee to the farther ſtrand ! 
Thus, in this diſmal ſtate of death at leaſt 
My wand'ring ſoul may lie compos'd in reſt. 
And how, reply'd the dame, could riſe in man 
A with ſo impious, or a thought ſo vain ! 
Uncall'd, unbury'd, wouldſt thou venture o'er, 
And view th' infernal fiends who guard the 
ſhore ? 
Hope not to turn the courſe of fate by pray'r, 
Or bend the gods inflexibly ſevere : 
But bear thy doom content; while I diſcloſe 
A beam of comfort to relieve thy woes; 
For know, the nations bord' ring on the floods, 
Alarm'd by direful omens of the gods, 
In full atonement of thy death ſhall rear 
A mighty tomb, and annual offerings bear. 
The place, from age to age renown'd by fame, 
Still ſhall be known by Palinurus' name. 
Theſe words reliey'd his ſorrows, and difplay'd 
A dawn of joy to pleaſe the penſive ſhade. 
Now they proceed; but ſoon the pilot ſpy'd 
The ſtrangers from the wood approach the tide. 
Then to the godlike chief, in wrath he ſaid, 
Mortal ! whoe'er thou art, in arms array'd, 
Stand off; approach not ; but at diſtance ſay, 
Why to theſe waters dar'ſt thou bend thy way? 
Theſe are the realms of ſleep, the dreadful coaſts 
Of ſable night, and airy gliding ghoſts, | 


No living mortals.o'er the ſtream I lead; 
Our bark is only ſacred to the dead. 

Know, I repent I led Pirithoũs o'er, 

With mighty Theſeus, to the farther ſhore ; 
The great Alcides paſt the Stygian floods ; 
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Though theſe were heroes, and the ſons of gods. . 


Hells triple porter, trembling, to the day. 
Thoſe from his lofty dome afpir'd to lead 

The beauteous partner of his royal bed. 

To whom the ſacred dame—hoxw vain thy fear ! 
Theſe arms intend no violence of war. 


May the huge dog through all the Stygian coaſts, 


Roar from his den, and ſcare the flying ghoſts ; 
Untouch'd and chaſte, Perſephone may dwell, 
And with grim Pluto ſhare the throne of hell : 
The Trojan prince, Aneas far around 

For valour, arms, and piety renown'd, 
Through theſe infernal realms decrees to go, 
And meet his father in the ſhades below. 

To bend thy mind, if ſuch high virtue rail, 

At leaſt this glorious preſent muſt prevail ; 


From Pluto's throne, this dragg'd in chains away 


(Then ſhow'd the bough, that lay beneath her 


veſt. 

At once Ki biting wrath was huſh'd to reſt ; 
At once ſtood reconcil'd the ruthleſs god, 
And bow'd with reverence tothe golden rod; 
Bow'd, and refus'd his office now no more, 
But turns the ſable veſſel to the ſhore ; 
Drives from the deck the flitting airy train; 
Then in the bark receiv'd the mighty man. 
The feeble veſfel groans beneath the load, 
And drinks at many a leak th' infernal flood. 
The dame and prince at laſt are wafted o'er 
Safe to the ſlimy ſtrand and oozy ſhore. 

Arriv'd, they firſt grim Cerberus ſurvey ; 
Stretch'd in his den th' enormous monſter lay, 


His three wide mouths, with many a dreadful yell, 


And long, loud bellowings, ſhook the realms 
hell: 

Now o'er his neck the ſtarting ſerpents roſe, 

When to the fiend the dame a morſe! throws. 

Honey, and drugs, and poppy juices ſteep 

The temper'd maſs with all the pow'rs of ſleep. 

With three huge gaping mouths, impatient flies 

The growling ſavage, and devours the prize; 

Then, by the charm ſubdu'd, he ſunk away; 


And ſtretch'd all o'er the cave, the ſlumb'ring 


monſter lay. 
The fiend thus lull'd, the hero took the road, 
And left behind th' irremeable flood, 


Now, as they enter'd doleful ſcreams they hear; 


And tender cries of infants pierce the ear. 

Juſt new to lite, by too ſevere a doom, 
Snatch'd from the cradle to the ſilent tomb: 
Next, mighty numbers crowd the verge of hell, 
Who, by a partial charge and ſentence fell. 

He re, by a juſter lot, their ſeats they took; 
The fatal urn imperious Minos ſhook, 

Convenes a council, bids the ſpeQres plead, 
Rehears the wretches, and abſolves the dead. 
Then crowds ſucceed, who, prodigal of breath, 
Themſelves anticipate the doom of death; 
Tho? free from guilt they caſt their lives away, 
And ſad and ſullen hate-the golden day. 


Oh! with what joy the wretches now would beat 
Pain, toil and woe, to breathe the vital air! 
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In vain by fate forever are they bound 

With dire Avernus, and the lake profound 

And Styx with nine wide channels roars around, 
Next open wide the melancholy plains, 


Where lovers pine in everlaſting pains ; 


Thoſe ſoft conſuming flames they felt alive, 

Purſue the wretches, and in death ſurvive. ſplay, 

Here, where the myrtle groves their ſhades diſ- 

In cover'd walks they paſs their hours away, 

Eyadne, Phædra, Procris he ſurvey'd, 

Paſiphae next, and Laodamia's ſhade, 

Stabb'd by her ſon, falſe Eriphylé there 

Points to her wound, and lays her boſom bare: 

Cœnus, who try'd both ſexes, trod the plain, 

Now to a woman chang'd by fate again. 

With theſe, fair Dido rang'd the ſilent wood, 

New from her wound, her boſom bath'd in blood; 

The chief, advancing through the ſhady ſcene, 

Scarce thro” the gloom diſcern'd the ſullen queen: 

So the pale moon ſcarce glimmers to the eye, 

When firſt ſhe riſes in r clovded ſky. | 

He wept, and thus addreſt her in the grove, 

With all the melting tenderneſs of love: 
Then was it true, that by revengeful ſteel, 

Stung with deſpair, unhappy Dido fell ? 

And I, was I the cauſe of that deſpair ? 

Yet oh! I vow by every golden ſtar ; 


Buy all the pow'rs the ethereal regions know, 


By all the pow'rs that rule the world below, 

I left your realm reluctant ; o'er the floods 

Call'd by the fates, and ſummon'd by the gods; 
Th' immortal gods ;---by whoſe commands 1 come 
From yon bright realms to this eternal gloom : 
Condemn'd the waſteful deep of night to tread, 
And paſs theſe doleful regions of the dead. 

Ah! could I think, when urg'd by heav'n to go, 
My flight would plunge you in the depth of woe ! 
Stay, Dido, ſtay, and fee from whom you fly? 
*Tis from your fond repentant lover's eye. 

Turn then one moment, and my vows believe, 
The laſt, laſt moment fate will ever give ! 

Nought to theſe tender words the fair replies, 

But fixt on earth her unrelenting eyes, 

The chief {till weeping : with a ſullen mien, 

In ſtedfaft filence, frown'd th' obdurate queen. 

Fixt as a rock amidſt the roaring main, 

She hears him figh, implore, and plead in vain. 

Then, where the woods their thickeſt ſhades diſ- 

From his deteſted fight ſhe ſhoots away; [play, 

There from her dear Sichæus in the grove, [love. 

Found all her cares repaid, and love return'd for 

Fouch'd with her woes, the prince with ſtream- 
ing eyes 

And floods of tears, purſues her as ſhe flies. 

Hence he proceeds; and laſt the fields appear, 
Where ſtalk'd the proud heroic ſons of war, 
Tydeus and pale Adraſtus roſe to fight, 

With “ Atalanta's ſon renown'd in fight. 
Here, a long crowd of chiefs the prince beheld, 
Who fell lamented in the glorious field, 

is Trojan friends ;---with' fighs he view'd the 
Three valiant ſons of ſage Antenor ſlain: [train ; 
Here brave Therfilocus and Glaucus ſtood, 
Medon and Polycetes bath'd in blood. 

Idæus there ftill glories in alarms, 
Vaults on his car, and wields his ſhining arms. 
* Parthenopieus, 8 


Eager to view the chief, on either hand. 
Rank behind rank, the eager wartiors ſtand ! 
All in their turn retard the prince, to know - 
What urg'd his journey to the ſhades below. 
Not ſo the kings of Greece---appall'd, diſmay d. 
The hoſtile chiefs the godlike man ſurvey'd | 
In arms that glitter'd through the duſky ſhade. 
Some turn'd and fled, aſtoniſh'd at the view, 
As when before him to their fleets they flew, 
Some rais'd a cry; the fluttering accents hung, 
And dy'd imperfect on the trembling tongue. 
Here Priam's ſon, Deiphobus, he found ; 
The mangled youth was one continued wound. 
For now his face, his beauteous face appears 
Gaſh'd, and diſhonour'd with a thouſand ſcars. 
His hands, ears, noſtrils, hideous to ſurvey ! 
The ftern inſulting foes had lopp'd away ; 
Trembling he ſtood, induftrious to conceal 
The bloody traces of the ruthle ſs ſteel. 
Soon as the prince diſcern'd him, he began, 
And thus deplor'd the miſerable man : 
O brave Deiphobus ! O chief divine! 
Sprung from majeſtic Teucer's martial line : 
What fierce barbarian hands could thus diſgrace 
Thy manly figure, and thy beanteous face ? 
In that laſt night, when Ilion ſunk in flame, 
I heard, brave warrior ! from the voice of fame, 
You fell on heaps of foes; with ſlaughter tir'd, 
And on the glorious purple pile expir'd. 
With care I frais'd on our Rhoetean coaſt 
A vacant tomb, and hail'd thy mighty ghoſt : 
Thy name and arms adorn the place around; J 
And, had thy mangled bleeding corſe been n 
Thy relics had repos'd in Trojan ground. 

My friend (replies the chief) has duly paid 
All funeral honours to my penſive ſhade; 
But theſe dire woes from fatal Helen came; 
Theſe are the triumphs of the Spartan dame! 
For well, too well you know, in what delight 
We fondly ſpent our laſt deſtructive night: 
When the vaſt monſter big with Ilion's doom, 
Tower'd through the town, an army in its womb; 
In ſolemn ſhow ſhe bade the dames advance, 
And in diſſembled orgies led the dance; 


A flaming torch ſhe brandiſh'd in her hand; 


Then from the tow'r invites the Grecian band, 
While, worn with labours I repos'd my head 
(Ab wretch ill-fated !) on our bridal bed. 

My heavy lids the dews of flumber ſteep, 

Lull'd in a ſoft, profound, and death-like ſleep. 
Then from beneath my head, as tir'd I lay, 

My loyal bride conveys my ſword away, 
Removes my arms, unfolds the door, and calls 
Her Spartan lord within my palace walls; 
Betrays her laſt, to pleaſe her former ſpouſe, 
And cancel all the guilt of broken vows : 

Fierce they broke in, by dire Ulyſſes led, 

And baſely flew me in the bridal bed. | 
Hear my juſt pray'rs, ye gods: to Greece te- 


Pa 
A fate kke mine; give all your vengeance way! 
But thee, O prince, what wond'rous fortune 
Alive, to theſe dominions of the dead ? 
Say, did the will and counſel of the gods, 
Or the rude tempeſts and tumultuous floods, 
Compel thy courſe from yon ethereal light, 
To theſe dark realms of everlaſting night? 
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Meantime the ſwift-wing'd courfers of the ſun 
Through heav'n full half their fiery race had run; 
And all th' appointed hours in talk had paſt, 

But thus the prieſteſs warn'd the chief at laſt : 
Lo! night advances, prince !—we waſte away 
Þ idle ſorrows the remains of day. 

dee in two ample roads, the way divides ; © 
The right, direct, our deſtin'd journey guides, 
By Pluto's palace, to th' Elyſian plains ; 

The left to Tartarus, where, bound in chains, 
Loud howl the damn'd in everlaſting pains. 
Diſmiſs thy wrath, replies the penſive ſhade. 
But one word more I then rejoin the dead: 


Go—mighty prince, the promis'd throne aſcend ; 


Co- but with better fortune than thy friend 
With theſe laſt accents, to the warrior hoſt 
Retires the trembling, melancholy ghoſt. 

Now to the left, eas darts his eyes, 
Where lofty walls with triple ramparts riſe. 
There rolls ſwift Phlegethon, with thund'ring 

ſound, 
His broken rocks, and whirls his ſurges round. 
0n mighty columns rais'd ſublime are hung 
The maſſy gates, impenetrably ſtrong. 
I vain would men, in vain would gods effay, 
To hew the beams of adamant away. 
Here roſe an iron tow'r : before the gate, 


| By night and day, a wakeful fury ſate, 


The pale Tifiphone ; a robe ſhe wore, 

With all the pomp of horror, dy'd in gore. 

Here the loud ſcourge and louder voice of pain, 

The craſhing fetter, and the rattling chain, 

Strike the great hero with the frightful ſound, 

The hoarſe, rough, mingled din, that thunders 
round 

0h! whence that peal of groans? what pains are 
thoſe ? 

What crimes could merit ſuch ſtupendous woes? 

Thus ſhe—Brave guardian of the Trojan ſtate, 

None that are pure muſt paſs that dreadful gate. 

When plac'd by Hecat o'er Avernus' woods, 

T learnt the ſecrets of thoſe dire abodes, { 

With all the tortures of the vengeful gods. | 

Here Rhadamanthus holds his aweful reign, 

Hears and condemns the trembling impious train. 

Thoſe hidden crimes the wretch till death ſuppreſt, 

With mingled joy and horror in his breaſt, 

The ſtern dread judge commands him to difplay ; 

And lays the guilty ſecrets bare to day. 

Het laſh Tiſiphone that moment ſhakes ; 

The ghoſt ſhe ſcourges with a thouſand ſnakes ; 

Then to her aid, with many a thund'ring yell, 

Calls her dire fiſters from the gulfs of hell. 

Now the loud partals from their hinges flew, 

And all the dreadful ſcene appears in view. 

behold without what direful monſter waits 


(Tremendous form !) to guard the gloomy gates! 


Within, her bulk more dreadful hydra ſpreads, 
Ard hifng rears her fifty tow'ring heads. 

ull twice as deep, the dungeon of the fiends, 
The huge, Tartarean, gloomy gulf deſcends 
Below theſe regions, as thefe tegions lie 
From the bright realms of yon” ethereal ſky. 
Here-roar the Titan race, th' enormous birth; 
The ancient offspring of the teeming earth. 
Piere'd by the burning bolts, of old they fell, 
And il] roll bellowing in the depths of hell. 
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Here lie th' Alein twins, in length diſplay'd; 
Stretch'd as they lie, the giants I ſurvey'd, 


Who warr'd to drive the thunderer from above; 


And ſtorm'd the ſkies, and ſhook the throne of 
o . 

The proud Salmoneus, wrapt in chains below, 
Raves in eternal agonies of woe; 
Who mock'd with empty ſounds and mimic rays, 
Heav'n's aweful thunder and the lightning's blaze; 
Th' audacious wretch through Elis tower d in air, 
Whirl'd by four courfers in his rattling car ; 
A blazing torch he ſhook ; o'er crowds he rode ; 
And madly claim'd the glories of a god. Ss 
O'er hollow vaults he lath'd the fteeds along, 
And, as they flew, the brazery arches rung. 
Vain fool! to mock the bolts of heav'n above, 
And thoſe inimitable flames of Jove ! 
But from the clouds, th' avenging father aims 
Far other bolts and undiſſembled flames: 
Daſh'd from his car, the mimic thunderer fell, 
And in a fiery whirlvzind plung'd te hell. 

There too th* enormous Tityus I beheld, 
Earth's mighty giant ſon, ftretch'd o'er th* infer: 

nal field; : 

He cover'd nine large acres as he lay, 
While with fierce ſcreams a vulture tore away 
His liver for her food, and ſcoop'd the ſmoking 


prey; | 
Plung'd deep her bloody beak, nor plung'd in” 
vain, 


For ſtill the fruitful fibres ſpring again, 


| Swell, and renew th' enormous monſter's pain, 


She dwells for ever in his roomy breaſt, 

Nor gives the roaring fiend a moment's reſt ; 

But till th* immortal prey ſupplies th' immor- 
tal feaſt. 

Need IT the Lapiths' horrid pains relate, 

Ixion's torments, or Pirithous fate? 

On high a tottering rocky fragment ſpreads, 

Projects in air, and trembles o'er their heads. 

Stretch'd on the couch, they ſee with longing eyes 

In regal pomp ſucceflive banquets riſe, 

While lucid columns, glorious to behold, 

Support th' imperial canopies of gold. 

The queen of Furies, a tremendous gueſt, 

Sits by their fide, and guards the tempting feaſt, 

Which if they touch, her dreadful torch ſhe rears, 

Flames in their eyes, and thunders in their ears. 

They that on earth had baſe purſuits in view, 

Their brethren hated, or their parents flew, 

And, ſtill more numerous, they who ſwell'd their 
ſtore, : 

But ne'er reliev'd their Kindred or the poor: 

Or in a cauſe unrighteous fought and bled; 

Or periſh'd in the foul adulterous bed ; 

Or broke the ties of faith with dark deceit ; 

Imprifon'd deep, their deſtin'd torments wait. 

But what their torments, ſeek not thou to know, 

Or the dire ſentence of their endleſs woe. 

Some roll a ſtone, rebounding down the hill, 

Some hang ſuſpended on the whirling wheel ; 

There Theſeus groans in pains that ne'er expire, 

Chain'd down for ever in a chair of fire. | 

There Phlegyas feels unutterable woe, 

And roars inceſſant through the ſhades below ; 

Be juſt, ye mortals! by theſe torments aw'd, 

Theſe dreadful torment, rot to ſcorn à god. 
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"This wretch his country to a tyrant ſold, 


And barter'd glorious liberty for gold, 
Laws for a bribe he paſt, but paſt in vain, 


For the ſame laws a bribe repeal'd again. 


This wretch by hot prepoſterous luſt was led, 
To climb and violate his daughter's bed. 

To ſome enormous crimes they all aſpir d; 
All feel the torments that thoſe crimes requir'd ! 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

A voice of braſs, and adamantine lungs, 
Not half the mighty ſcene could I diſcloſe, 
Repeat their crimes, or count their dreadful woes ! 

0 Thus ſpoke the prieſteſs of the god of day; 
And, haſte, ſhe cry'd; to hell's great empreſs 5 
The deſtin'd preſent, and purſue thy way. 

For lo! the high Cyclopean walls are near, 

And in full view the maſſy gates appear. 

On theſe the gods enjoin thee to beſtow 

The ſacred offering of the golden bough. -.. 
This ſaid, theyjourney'd through the ſolemn gloom, 
And reach'd at length the proud impe ial dome: 
With eager ſpeed his courſe the herd bore, 
With living ſtreams his body ſprinkled o'er, { 
And fixt the glittering preſent on the door. 

Theſe rites- complete, they reach the flowery 
A GT x "FE 

The IT groves where endleſs pleaſure reigns. 
Here glowing Æther ſhoots a purple ray, 

And o'er the region pours a double day. 
From ſky to ſky th* unweary'd ſplendor runs, 

And nobler planets roll round brighter ſuns. | 

ome wreſtle on the ſands; and ſome, in play 

And games heroic, paſs the hours away. 
Thoſe raiſe the ſong divine, and theſe advance 
In meaſur'd ſteps to form the ſolemn dance. 

There Orpheus, graceful in his long attire, 

In ſeven diviſions ſtrikes the ſounding lyre; 
Acroſs the chords the quivering quill he flings, 
Or with his flying fingers ſweeps the ſtrings. 

Here Teucer's ancient race the prince ſurveys, 
The race of heroes born in happier days: 

Ilus, Aſſaracus in arms rever'd, ; 
And Troy's great founder Dardanus appear'd : 
Before him ſtalk'd the tall majeſtic train, 

And pitch'd their idle lances on the plain. 
Their arms and airy chariots he beheld ; 

The ſteeds unharneſs'd graz d the, flowery field. 
Thoſe pleaſing cares the heroes felt, alive, 

For chariots, ſteeds, and arms, in death ſurvive. 
Some on the verdant plains were ſtretch'd along; 
Sweet to the ear their tuneful Fæans rung: 
Others beneath a laurel grove were laid, 

And joyful feaſted in the fragrant ſhade. 

Here, glittering through the trees, his eyes ſur- 
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The ſtreams of Po deſcending from the day. 

Here a bleſt train advance along the meads, 

And ſnowy wreaths adorn their graceful heads: 

Patriots who periſh'd for their country's right, 

Or nobly triumph'd in the field of fight : 

There, holy prieſts, and ſacred poets ſtood, 

Who ſung with all the raptures of a god : 

Worthies, who life by uſetul arts refin'd, 

With thoſe, who leave a deathleſs name behind, - 

Friends of the world, and fathers of mankind ! 
This ſhining band the prieſteſs thus addreſt, 

But chief Muſæus, tow'ring o'er the reſt ; 


So high the poet's lofty ature ſpreads 

Above the train, and overtops their heads 
Say, happy ſouls ! and thou, bleſt poet, (ay, -. 
Where dwells Anchiſes, and direct our — 
For him we took the dire infernal road, 

And ſtem'd huge Acheron's tremendous flood. 
To whom the bard---Unſettled we remove, 
As pleaſure calls from verdant grove to grove; 
Stretch'd on the flowery meads, at eaſe we lie, 
And hear the filver rills run bubbling by. 
Come then, aſcend this point, and hence ſurvey 
By yon deſcent an open eaſy way. 

He ſpoke, then ſtalk'd before ; and from the brow 
Points out the fair enamell'd fields below, 
They leave the proud atrial height again, 


1 And pleas'd bend downward to the. bliſsful plain, 


Anchiſes there, the hero's fire divine, 
Deep in the vale had rang'd his glonous line; 
Rank behind rank, his joyful eyes ſurvey 
The chiefs in bright ſucceſſion riſe to day. 
He counts th' illuſtrious race with ſtudious cares, 
Their deeds, their fates, their victories and wars, 
Soon as his lov'd ZEncas he beheld, 
His dear, dear ſon, advancing o'er the field ; 
Eager he ſtretch'd his longing arms, and ſhed 
A ſtream of tears, and thus with tranſport (aid; 
Then has thy long-try'd pious love ſurpaſt 
The dreadful road, to meet thy fire at laſt ? 
Oh! is it given to ſee, nor ſee alone, 
But hear, and anſwer to my godlike ſon ? 
This I preſag'd, indeed, as late I ran 
O'er times and ſeaſons; or preſag'd in vain. 
From what ſtrange lands, what ſtormy ſeas and 
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Returns my fon, to bleſs my longing eyes? 
How did my anxious. mind your danger move. 
Then, when in Carthage you indulg'd your love 

Your ſhade, the prince replies, your angry thade, 
In many a frightful viſion I ſurvey'd. 
By your beheſt I came to theſe abodes ; 
My fleet lies anchor'd in the Tuſcan floods: 
Give me, O father! give thy hand, nor ſhun 
The dear embraces of a duteous ſon. 
While yet he ſpoke, the tender ſorrows rile, 
And the big drops run tiickling from his eyes. 
Thrice round his neck his eager arms he threw; 
Thrice from his empty arms the phantom flew, 
Swift as the wind, with momentary flight, 
Swift as a fleeting viſion of the night. 
Meantime the hero ſaw, with wondering eyes, 
Deep in a vale a waving foreſt riſe : | 
Through thoſe ſequeſter'd ſcenes ſlow Lethe glides 
And in low murmurs lulls her ſlumbering tides; 
Unnumber'd ghoſts around the waters throng, 
And o'er the brink the airy nations hung. 
So to the meads in glowing ſummer pour 
The cluſtering bees, and rifle ev'ry flow'r: 
O'er the ſweet lilies hang the buſy ſwarms; 
The fields remurmur to the deep alarms. | 
Struck with the fight, the prince aſtoniſh'd ſtood; 
Oh! ſay, why throng ſuch numbers to the flood? 
Or what the nature of the wondrous tide, 


To all thoſe ſouls who round the river wait, 
New mortal bodies are decreed by fate. 
To yon dark ſtreams the gliding ghoſts repair, 


\ Aud quaff deep draughty of long oblivion theres 


And who the erowds . To whom the fire reply d 
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now have I wiſh'd before thee to diſplay 
Theſe my deſcendants, ere they riſe to day! 
Thus ſhalt thou Latium find with double joy, 
vince fate has fixt th' eternal throne ot Troy. 
0 father! ſay, can heavenly ſouls repair 
Once more to earth, and breathe the vital air? 
What '—can they covet their corporeal chain? 
Gods !—can the wretches long for life again !-— 
Attend, he cry'd, while I untold the whole, 
Ard clear theſe wonders that amaze thy ſoul, 
Then the great fire the ſcheme before him lays, 
And thus each aweful ſecret he diſplays: 

Know firſt, a ſpirit, with an active flame, 
Fills, feeds and animates this mighty frame ; 
kuns through the wat'ry worlds, the fields of 

air, [there 
The pond'rous earth, the depths of heav'n; and 
Glows in the ſun and moon, and burns in every 
ſtar. 5 5 

Thus, mingling with the maſs, the general ſoul 
Lives in the parts, and agitates tae whole. 
From that celeſtial energy began 
The low-brow*'d brute ; th* imperial race of man; 
The painted birds who wing th' atrial plain, 
And all the mighty monſters of the main. 
Their ſouls at firſt from high Olympus came; | 


Ard, if not blunted by the mortal frame, 

Th' ethereal fires would ever burn the ſame ! 

But while on earth; by earth-born paſſions toſt, 

The heavenly ſpirits lie extinct and loft ; 

Nor ſteal one glance, before their bodies die, 

From thoſe dark dungeons to their native ſky. 

Run when thoſe bodies are to death reſign'd, 

Some old inherent ſpots are left behind ; 

A fullying tincture of corporeal ſtains 

Deep in the ſubſtance of the ſoul remains. 

Thus are her ſplendors dimm'd, and cruſted o'er 

With thoſe dark vices; that ſhe knew before. 

For this the ſouls a various penance pay, 

To purge the taint of former crimes away: 

dome in the ſweeping breezes are refin'd, 

And hung on high to whiten in the wind ; 

dme cleanſe their Rains beneath the guſhing 
ſtreams, 

And ſome riſe glorious from the ſearching flames. 

This all muſt fuffer ; and, thoſe ſufferings paſt, 

The clouded minds are purify'd at laſt. 

but when the circling ſeaſons as they roll, 

Have 3 the droſs long-gather'd round the 
oul ; 

When the celeſtial fre divinely bright, 

breaks forth victorious in her native light; 

Then we, the choſen few, Elyſium gain, 

and here expatiate on the bliſsful plain. 

both thoſe thin airy throngs thy eyes behold, 

When o'er their heads a thouſand years have roll'd, 

in mighty crowds to yon Lethean flood 

warm at the potent ſummons of the god; 

There deep the draught of dark oblivion drain ? 

Then they defire new botlies to obtain, 

and vifit heav'n's ethereal realms again. Li 

This ſaid, the fire conducts their ſteps along 

Through the loud tumult of th' atrial throng ; 

Then climb'd a point, and every face deſcry'd, 

a5 the huge train pteſt forward to the tide : 


Now hear, while I diſplay our race divine, 
Aud the long glories of our Dardan line, | 
You, XII, 
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The noble Roman. heroes, who ſhall riſe 
From Trojan blood, ſucceflive, to the ſkies. 
This mighty ſcene of wonders I relate, 
And open all thy glorious future fate. 
Firit then behold yon blooming youth appear, 
That hero leaning on his ſhining ſpear ! 
This thy laſt ſon, thy hoary age ſhall grace, 
Thy fürſt brave offspring of the Latian race; 
From fair Lavinia in the groves he ſprings, 
A king, and father of a race of kings ; 
Sylvius his name; proud Alba ſhall he ſway 
And to his ſons th* imperial pow'r convey, 
See! where the youth, already wing'd to riſe, 
Stands on the verge of life, and claims the ſkies; 
Procas the next behold, a chief divine, 
Procas the glory of the Trojan line ; 
Capys and Numitor there pant for fame; 
There a new“ Sylvius bears thy mighty name; 
Like thee, juſt, great and good, for valour known, 
The chief ſhall 2 ＋ th' imperial Alban throne, 
What ſtrength each youth diſplays? but who are 
thoſe 

With Civic crowns around their manly brows? 
By thoſe ſhall Gabii and Nomentum riſe, 
And proud Collatian tow'rs 2vade the ſkies. 
Then Faunus' town with turrets ſhall be crown'd, 
And fair Fidena ſtretch her ramparts round. 
Then Bola too ſhall riſe, of mighty fame; 
Unpeopled now they lie, and lands withouta name ! 
Bright Ila, ſprung from Trojan blood, ſhall beat 
Yon glorious herv to the god of war: 
Behola great Romulus, her victor ſon ; 
Whoſe ſword reſtores his grandſire to the throne. 
Lo! from his helmet what a glory plays! 
And Jove's own ſplendors round his temples blaze. 
From this brave pfince, majeſtic Rome ſhall riſe; 
The boundlefs earth, her empire ſhall compriſe x 

er fame and valour tow'r above the ſkies! 
Seven ample hills th* imperial city grace, 
Who nobly glories in her martial race; 
Proud of her ſons, ſhe lifts her head on high; 
Proud, as the mighty mother of the ſky, 
When through the Phrygian towns, ſublime in air, 
She rides triumphant in her golden car, 
Crown'd with a nodding diadem of tow'rs ; 
And counts her offspring, the celeſtial pow'rs, 
A ſvining train, who fil! the bleſt abote, 
A hundred ſons, and ev'ry fon a god! 
Turn, turn thine eyes! ſee here thy race divine, 
Behold thy own imperial Roman line: 
Ceſar, with all the Julian name ſurvey ; 
See where the glorious ranks aſcend to day 
This—this is he !—the chief ſo long foretold 
To bleſs the land where Saturn rul'd of old, 
And give the Lernean realms a ſecond age of 

old ! | 
The 8 prince, Auguſtus the divine, 
Of Cæſar's race, and Jove's immortal line 
This mighty. chief his empire ſhall extend 
O'er Indian realms; to earth's remoteſt end. 
The hero's tapid victories out-run [the fan ! 
The vear's whole courſe, the ſtars, and journeys of 
Where, high in air, huge Atlas' ſhoulders rife, | 
Supportth'ethereal lights, and prop the rolling ſkies? 
He comes he comes l proclaĩm'd by every god | 
Nile hears the ſhout, and ſhakes in every floods 
* bylyiy* nes. 0 
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Proud Afia flies before his dire alarms, 


Tullus the next ſucceeds, whoſe loud alarms 


The Decii dying for their country's good! 
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And diſtant nations tremble at his arms. 
So many realms not great Alcides paſt, : 
Not, when the brazen-fuoted hind he chas'd, 
O'er Erymanthus' ſteeps the boar purſu'd ; 
Or drew the huge Lernean monſter's blood. 
Nor Bacchus ſuch a length of regions knew, 
When on his car the god in triumph flew, 
And ſhook the reins, and urg'd the fiery wheels, 
Whirl'd by ſwift tygers down the Indian hills.--- 
And doubt we yet, by virtuous deeds to riſe, 
When fame, when empire is the certain prize? 
Riſe, riſe, my ſon; thy Latjan foes o'ercome ! 
Riſe, the great founder of majeitic Rome 

But who that chief, who crown'd with olive 


ſtands, 
And holds the ſacred relies in his hands? 
I know the pious Roman king from far, 
The filver beard, and venerable hair; 
Call'd from his little barren field away, 
To pomp of empire and the regal ſway. 


Shall rouſe the flumb'ring ſons of Rome to arms. 
Inſpir'd by him, the ſoft-unwarlike train 

Repeat their former triumphs/o'er again. ; 
Lo Ancas there !---the giddy crowd he draws, 
And ſwells too much with popular applauſe. 
Now wow thou Tarquin's haughty race be- 

old, 

Or fierce avenging Brutus, brave and bold? 
See the ſtern chief ſtalk aweſul oer the plain, 
The glorious chief, who breaks the tyrant's chain: 
He to his axe ſhall proud rebellion doom, 

The firſt great conſul of his reſcu'd Rome ! 

His ſons (who arm, the Tarquins to maintain, 
And fix oppreſſion in the throne again) 

He nobly yields to juſtice, in the caule 

Of ſacred freedom and inſulted laws. 

Though harſh th' unhappy father may appear, 
The judge compels the lire to be ſevere ; 

And the fair hopes of fame the patriot move, 
To fink the private in the public love. 

Like him, Torquatus, for tern juſtice known, 
Dooms to the axe his brave victorious fon. © 
Behold the Druſi prodigal of blood! 


Behold Camillus there; that chiefſhall come 
With four proud triumphs to imperial Rome. 

Lo! in bright arms two ſpirits rife to fight ! 

How ſtrict their friendſhipin the realmsot night 
How 2 their diſcord when they ſpring to 

| ght! 

How furious in the field will both appear! 

With what dire ſlaughter! what a waſte of war! 
Impetuous to the fight the father pours 

From the ſteep Alps, and tall Ligurian tow'rs. 
The ſon, with ſervile monarchs in his train, 
Leads 2 eaſtern world, and ſpreads the 
Oh ! check your wrath, my ſons; the nations ſpare ; 
And fave your country from the woes of war ; 
Nor in her ſacred breaſt, with rage abhorr'd, 
So fiercely plunge ber own victorious ſword ! 
And thou, be thou the firſt ; thy arms reſign, 
Thou, my great ſon of Jove's celeſtial line. 
Yon chief ſhall vanquiſh all the Grecian pow'rs, 


Ard lay in duſt the proud Coriathian tow'rs, 


Drive to the capitol his gilded car, 
And grace the triumph with the ſpoils of war, 


That chief ſhall ſtreteh fair Argos on the plait, 


And the proud ſeat of Agamemnon's reign, 
O'ercome th' Aacian king, of race divine, 
Sprung from the great Achilles' glorious line; 


Avenge Minerva's violated fave, 


And the great ſpirits of thy fathers ſlain. 

What tongue, juſt Cato, can thy praiſe forbeat 
Or each brave Scipio's noble deeds declare, 
Afric's dread foes; two thunderbolts of wat! 
Who can the bold Fabricius“ worth repeat, 

In pride of poverty, divinely great ; 

Call'd by his bleeding country's voice to come 
From the tude plongh, and fule imperial Rome 
Tir'd as I am the glorious foll to trace, 

Where am I ſnatch'd by the long Fabian race 
See where the patriot ſhines, whoſe prudent care 
Preſerves his country by protracted war !.-. 
The ſubject nations, with a happier grace, 
From the rude ſtone mall the mimic face, | 
Or with new life inform the breathing braſs: 
Shine at the bar, deſctibe the ſtars on high, 
The motions, laws, and regions of the ſky : 

Be this your nobler praiſe in times to come, 
Theſe your imperial arts, ye ſons of Rome 
O'er diitant realms to ſtretch your awful ſway, 
To bid thoſe nations tremble and obey ; 

To cruſh the proud, the ſuppliant foe to rear, 
To give mankind a peace, of ſhake the world wit 


War. 
He ſaid---awhile their raviſh'd eyes admire 
The wond'rous ſcenes :- when thus proceeds the 
fire . 


See! where Marcellus tow'rs above the train, 
And bears the regal trophies from the plain. 
Endanger'd Rome ſhall bleſs his guardian carey 
And ſtand unſhaken in a ſtorm of war. 
Carthage and Gaul the hero's might ſhall prove, 
The third who hangs th' imperial ſpoils to Jove. 
With him the Trojan prince a youth beheld 
In ſhining arms advancing o'er the field; 

A beauteous form ; but elouds his front ſurround, 
And his dim eyes were fixt upon the ground. 
Say, who that youth (he cries) o'ercaſt with griet; 
The youth who follows that victorious chiet? 
His ſon? or one of his illuſtrious line? 

What numbers ſhout around the form divine? 
His port how noble! how auguſt his fame ! 
How like the former ! and how near the ſame! 
But gloomy ſhades his penſive brows Oerſpread, 
And a dark cloud involves his beauteous head. 
Seek not, my ſon, replies the fire, to know 

( And, as he ſpoke, the guſhing ſorrows flow) 
What woes the gods to thy deſcendants doom, 


What endleſs grief to every ſon of Kome 


This youth on earth the fates but juſt diſplay, 

And ſoon, too ſoon, they ſnatch the gift away: 

Had Rome for ever held the glorious prize, 

Her bliſs had rais'd the envy of the ſkies: 

Oh! from the martial field what cries ſhall come 

What groans ſhall echo through the {ſtreets d 
Rome ! | 

How ſhall old Tyber, from his oozy bed, 

In that ſad moment rear his reverend head. 

The length'ning pomp and funeral to ſurvey, (wy 


| When by the mighty tomb he takes his 


A youth of nobler hopes ſhall never riſe, 

Nor glad like him the Latian fathers eyes: 

And Rome, proud Rome ſhall boaſt, ſhe never bore, 

From age to age, ſo brave a ſon before! 

Honour and fame, alas ! and ancient truth, 

Revive and die with that illuſtrious youth! 

Ia vain embattled troops his atms oppoſe : 

n every field he tames his country's foes, - 

Whether on foot he marches in his might, 

or ſpurs his fiery courſer to the fight. l 

Poor pitied youth ! the glory of the ſtate! 

0k! eould'ſt thou ſhun the dreadful ſtroke of fate, 

dome ſhould in thee behold, with raviſh'd eyes, 

Yer pride, her darling, her Marcellus riſe! 

Frog fragrant flow'rs, the whiteſt lilies bring, 

Wah all the purple beauties of the ſpring ; 

Theſe gifts at leaſt, theſe honours I'll beſtow - 

In the dear youth, to pleaſe his ſhade below— 

Thus, 2 the — — ſcenes employ their 
ght, N 

They rove with pleaſure in the fields of light. 
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When hi great fire had taught his ſon the 
whole, l 3 

And with the Roman glories fir'd his ſoul ; 

Next to the liſt'ning hero he declares 

His toils in Latium, and ſucceſſive wars ; 

Gives him thgir nations and their towns to know. 

And how. to ſhin, or ſuffer every woe. 

Two gates the filent courts of fleep adorn, 
That of pale ivory, this of lucid horn. . 
Through this, true viſions take their airy way, 
Through that, falſe phantoms mount the realms of 

35 ay. | Fol 
Then to the ivory gate he led them on, 
And there diſmiſs'd the Sibyl and his ſon. 

Now the great chief, returning to the main, 
Reviews his fleet, and glads bis friends again. 
Phen, ſteering by the ſtrand, he ploughs the ſea, 
Ant! to Cajeta's port directs his way: | 
There all the fleet the crooked anchors moor; 
And the tall ſhips ſtood raug'd along the ſhore, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


King Latinus entertains ZEneas, and promiſes him his only daughter Lavinia, the heireſs of his crown. 
Turnus, who is in love with her, being favoured by her mother, and ſtirred up by Juno and Alecto⸗ 
breaks the treaty which was made; and engages in his quarrel, Mezentius, Camilla, Mefſzpus, a 
many others of the neighbouring princes; whoſe forces and the names of their commanders are par- 


. ticularly recited. 


You too, Cajeta, whoſe indulgent cares 

Nurs'd the great chief, and form'd lis tender 

Ewiring here (an ever honour'd name:) [years, 

Adorn Heſperia with immortal fame: 

Thy name ſurvives to pleaſe thy penſive ghoſt; 

Thy ſacred relies grace the Latian coaſt. 3 
Soon as her funeral rites the priuce had paid, 

Aud rais'd a tomb in honout of the dead; 

(The ſex ſubfiding, and the tempeſts o'er) © 

He ſpreads the flying ſails, and leaves the ſhore. 

When, at the cloſe of night, ſoft breezes riſe, 

The moon in milder glory mounts the ſkies : 

Safe in her friendly light the navy glides; 

The Glver ſplendors trembling o'er the tides. 

Now by rich Circe's coaſt they bend their way, 

(Circe, fair daughter of the god of day ;) 

Adangerous ſhore : the echoing foteits rung, 

While at the loom the beauteous goddeſs ſung : 

bright cedar brands ſupply her father's fays, 

Perfume the dome, and round the palace blaze, 

Here wolves with howlings ſcare the naval train, 

And lions roat reluctant to the chain. 4 

Here growling bears and ſwine their ears affright, 

And break the ſolemn filence of the night. 

Theſe once were men; but Circe's charts confine, 

In brutal ſhapes, the human forms divine. 

But Neptune, to ſecure the pious hoſt 

From theſe dire monſters, this inchanted ceat, 

A friendly breeze to every ſail ſupplies; 

And o'er the deeps the rapid navy flies, 
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Now on her car was gay Aurora borne; 
And ocean reddens with the r morn 
The winds lie huſh'd ; the ſwelling Narge ſubſides ; 
And with their bending oars they labour through 
the tides. + 6 a 
From hence the hero view d a range of woote ; 
Through the dark ſcene roll Tyber's glittering 
„n l N 
With circling whirlpools urge their winding way, 
And lead their yellow waters to the ſea. 
The painted birds, that haunt the golden tide, 
And flutter round the banks on every fide, 
Along the groves in pleaſing triumph play, 
And with ſoft muſic hail the dawning day, 


Smooth o'er the ſhaded floods, at his command, 


The painted gallies glide, and reach the land. 
Now goddeſs! aid thy poet, while he fings 
The ftate of Latium, and her ancient kings; 


Her dark confuſions from their birth explore, 
When brit the Trojatis reach'd th* Heſperian- 


Thou, thou, great Erato? my ſoul inſpire, [ſhores 

To ſing each furious fight with equal fire. 

A mightier work, a nobler ſcene appears; 

A long, long ſeries of deſtructive wars? 

Kings againſt kings engag'd in dire alarms ! | 

And all Heſperia rous'd to all the rage of arms! 
Latinus o'er the realm the ſway maintain'd ; : ; 

And long in peace the hoary prince had reign'; 

From Faunus and a fair Laurentian dame, 


A lovely nymph, the Wire came, 
0 ij 
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From Picus, Faunus drew his birth divine ; 
From Saturn he, great author of the line. [ſon. 
Fate from this king had ſnatch'd each blooming 
And one bright daughter heir'd the imperial 
throne. | 
Fir'd by her matchleſs charms, the youths repair 
From all the realms around, to court the fair ; 
Bold Turnus too the royal maid addreſt, 
Whoſe birth and beauty far ſurpaſt the reſt. 
The Latian queen, to gain ſo brave a ſon, 
ad made the blooming hero's cauſe her on, 
Vain was her aim, for every power divine 
Withgood the match, with many a dreadful ſign, 
Amid the court a laurel roſe in air, 
Preſerv'd for ages with religious care; 
This venerable plant Latinus found, 
When firſt his town with riſing tow'rs he crown'd ; 
(Which thence deriv'd her name, as records ſay;) 
Then made it ſacred to the god of day. 
It chanc'd, a cloud of bees in gathering {warms 
Swept through the tkies, with murmuring hoarſe 
alarms ; 5 
Pour'd in, and (ſettling on the topmoſt bough) 
$tretch'd down, dependeut deep in air below: 
In one black lengthening chain together clung, 
Feet claſp'd in feet, the cluſtering nations hung. 
On this exclaims an augur---I exptore 
A foreign conſort from a diſtant ſhore ; 
From yon ſame point a ſtranger hoſt ſhall come; 
And pere their prince ſhall reign in this imperial 
4 dome. Ly 
Yet more; while chaſte Lavinia, at the ſhrinc, 
Burns od'rous incenſe to the powers divine; 
As by her father ſtood the royal fair, 
The fires flew round, and caught her waving hair: 
O'er all her rich embroider'd garments roll'd 
The wanton flame, ard crept through every fold; 
Then, crackling, through her crown victorious 
The gems run melting in the golden blaze: [plays; 
Around the fair the dancing glories ſtray'd. 
And !ambent fires involv'd the lovely maid ; 
Then from her beauteous head enlarging grew, 
Wide and more wide, and round the palace flew. 
From this ftrange ſign, portentous to behold, 
Th' aſtoniſh'd ſeer ſurprifing truths foretold, 
That bright with fame ſhould ſhine the glorious 
fair, 
But through the nations ſpread the flames of war. 
Meantime the king, aſtoniſli'd at the ſign, 
Haftes to conſult his preſcient þ ſire divine. 
In dark Albunea's ſhades, ſupreme of woods! 
Where from her fonntains boil ſulphureous floods; 
Thick from her ſtreams the clouds of poiſon riſe, 
And, charg'd with heavy vapours, load the ſkies. 
Here, in diſtreſs, th' Italian nations come, {doom. 


; Anxious, to clear their doubts, and learn their 
Firſt, on the fleeces of the flaughter'd ſheep, 


By night the ſacred prieſt diſſolves in ſleep : 
When, in a train, before his lumbering eye, 
Thin, airy forms, and wond'rous viſions fly. 


He calls the pow'rs, who guard th' infernal floods; | 


Ard talks, inſpir'd, familiar with the gods. 
To this dread oracle the prince withdrew, 
And firſt a hundred ſheep the monarch ſlew ; 
Then on their fleeces lay; and from the wood 
He heard diſtinct theſe accents of the god: 

+ Faunus: | : 
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Seek not a native prince, my ſon, nor wed 
Thy royal daughter to a Latian bed. 

A foreign chief appears, of mighty fame, 

Whoſe race to heav'n ſhall raiſe our glorious 
name; 

O' er either ocean ſhall their empire run, 

Beyond the radiant journeys of the ſun. 

In every clime their ſtandards are unfurl'd! 

And, proſtrate at their feet, thall lie the trembling 
world! 

Theſe anſwers of the god, reveal'd by night, 
The king divulg'd, and tame diſplay'd to light; 
Spread the glad tidings all the nations o'er ; 
When now the Trojan navy reach'd the ſhore, 

The hero with his ſon and chiefs had laid 
Their limbs at eaſe beneath a cooling ſhade; 
Then, dictated by Jove, the banquet ſpread 
On cakes of flour along the verdant mead ; 

The lender cakes the bnſy Trojans load 

With fruits auſtere, and wildings of the wood: 
Theſe ſcanty viands ſoon conſum'd, the crew, 
Compell'd by hunger, on their tables flew ; 
Full eager they devour'd, by want diſtreſt, 
The frail ſupporters of the failing feaſt. 

When with a laugh, Aſcanius---we devour 
The plates and boards on which we fed before, 
Fi” auſpicious words his fire in rapture took, 
And weigh'd what once the oracle had [poke : 

Hail happy realm, which fate ſo long has ow'd! 
All hail, he cry'd, each guardian Trojan god! 
My fire, when fair Elyſium bleſt my eyes, 

Did thus diſclofe the ſecrets of the ſkies : 

* When, preſt by raging famine, you devour 

* Your boards, impatient, on a foreign ſhore; 

There thy long labours ſhall with peace be 
| crown'd ; [round.” 

* There, build thy town, and raiſe the ramparts 

This is the famine that the fates foreſhow, 

And this the place to terminate our woe. 

Then bend we from the port, at dawn of day, 

Our eager ſteps, and ſtrike a different way, 

To view the land, the cities to explore, 

And know what nations hold the fated ſhore, 

Now place again the goblets on the board; 

Be great Anchiſes honour'd and ador'd, 

And pour the wine to heav'n's almighty lord, 

Then, while the verdant boughs his temple 
The prince ador'd the Genius of the place; [grace, 
The N ymphs, and unknown pow'rs that rule the 

oods, 


| And ſacred Earth, great ſource of all the gods; 


And awful night ; with her the ſtars that riſe, 
To gild her face, and beautify the ſkies; 
And Jove, the guardian god of Troy, implores, 
And the great mother of th' ethereal pow'rs; 
His mighty parents laſt; with honours crown'd 
In heav'n above, and Erebus profound. 

The hero's vows th' almighty heard from high, 
And thrice he thunder'd from an azure ſky; 
And ſhook, majeſtic as the thunders roll'd, 

A fiery cloud, that blaz'd with beams of gold. 

Now thro' the Trojan hoſt the news had flown, 
The day was come to raiſe their promis'd town; 
All, warm'd with tranſport at the happy ſign, 


| Indulge the feaſt, and quaff the generous wine. 


Soon as the morning ſhot a purple ray, 
And tipp'd the mountains with the beams of dy; 
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y different ways the buſy train explore | 
The bounds, the cities, and the winding ſhore. 
gere dwell the Latian line; there Tyber flows; 
Ard here thy ſacred ſtream, Numicus, roſe. 

Now ſent the Trojan prince (a peace to gain) 
4 hundred youths ſelected from the train, 

With preſents for the king. Without delay, 

All crown'd with olives took their ſpeedy way. 
Meantime the chief deſigu d th' allotted ground 
For the new town, and drew the trench around : 
High tow'rs and ramparts all the place enclole ; 
And, like a camp, the ſudden city roſe. 

Now the commidion'd youths proceed with 
And ſpy the lotty Latian ſpires at laſt. ſhafte, 
Before the gate, the blooming active train | 
or break the fiery courier to the rein, 

Or whirl the chariot o'er the duſty plain; 

Ir bend the bow, or toſs the whizzing ſpear, 

Or urge the race, or wage the mimic war. 

When lo! a meſſenger, diſpatch'd with ſpeed, 
Furs to the Latian court his panting ſteed, 

And told the monarch what illuſtrious gueſts 
Arriv'd from foreign lands in foreign velts. 

The monarch ſummon'd all the train, and ſhone, 
lu ſtate majeſtic on che regal throne. 

High o'er the town, ſurrounded by a wood, 

01d Picus' venerable palace ſtood, 
Auguſt and awful! proudly roſe, around, 

A hundred columns, and the ſtructure crown'd. 
Here kings receiv'd the types of royal pow'r, 

The crown and ſceptre, aud the robes they wore. 
This was their temple ; this their court of itate, 
Here at the ſacred teaits the fathers fate ; 

And in long orders, as their thrones they fill'd, 
On offer'd rams their annual banquets held. 
before the gates a venerable band, 

I cedar carv'd, the Latian monarchs ſtand. 
Sabinus there, who preit the foaming wine, 
Litend the hook that prun'd the generous vine; 
The front old Italus and Saturn grace, 

And hoary Janus with his double face; 

And many an ancient monarch, proud to bear 

lu their dear country's cauſe the wounds of war. 
Hung on the pillars, all around appears | 

A row of trophies, helmets, ſhields, and ſpears, 
And folid bars, and axes kecnly bright, 

And naval beaks, and chariots ſeiz'd in fight. 
Vith his divining wand in ſolemn ſtate, 

With robes ſuccinct the royal Ficus ſate. 

Fierce in his car of old he ſwept the field ; 

And ſtill the hero graſps the ſhining ſhie!d. 

Him beauteous Circe lov'd, but lov'd in vain; 
Th' enchantreſs dame, rejected with diſdain, 
Transform*d the hapleſs monarch, in deſpair, 
Chang'd to a painted bird, and ſent to flit in air. 

Thus ſat the ſov'reign in the pompous fane, 
And gave admiſſion to the Dardan train. 

Then to th' illuſtrious ſtrangers, from the throne, 
The prince with mild benevolence begun. 

Sy, noble Trojans, for we knew your name 

An ancient race, before your navy came; 

What cauſe your fleet to Latium could convey, 
What call, through ſuch a length of wat'ry way ? 
Or were your gallies wide in ocean loſt ? 

Or driv'n by tempeſts on th' Heſperian coaſt ? 

Such dangers oft befall the train who ride 

Ver the wild deeps, and ſtem the furious tide. 
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Vouchſafe to be our gueſts, and Latium grace; 

For know, our generous hoſpitable race, | 

By Saturn form'd, from him their manners draw, 

Juſt without ties, and good without a law. 

From old Auruntian ſages once our ears 

Have heard a tale, tho" ſunk in length of years; 

Tucte realms the birth of Dardanus could boaſt, 

Who GOP hence, and reach'd your Phrygian 
coaſt, 

He leſt the Tuſcan realms, and now on high 

Dwells in the ſtarry manſions of the ſky : 

Call'd from this nether world to heav'n's abodes. 

He reigns above, a god among the gods ! 

U prince divine! great Faunus' glorious ſon ; 
(Thus, to the king Ilioneus begun); ; 
Nor ſtars miſled our fleets, nor tempeits toſt, 

Nor wide we wander'd to the Latian coaſt, 
But our determin'd courſe, ſpontaneous bore, 
With one fixt purpoſe, to this friendly thore ; 
Driv'n from the nobleſt empire o'er the ſeas, 
That the bright ſun in all his race ſurveys. 

We and our prince derive our birth divine 
From ſove, the ſource of our ethereal line 
And at the godlike chiet's command we come, 
His ſuppliant envoys to this regal dome. 

Thoſe, who beyond the bounds of ocean hurl'd, 
Poſſeſs that wild unhoſpitable world; 

And thoſe who glow beneath the burning zone, 
Beneath the fiery chariot of the ſun, 

Have heard, and heard with rerror from afar, 
What a dire deluge, what a ſtorm of war, 


With ruin charg'd, and furious to deſtroy, [Troy ; 


From Greece burſt thund'ring o'er the realms of 

When Europe ſhook proud Afta with alarms, 

And fate ſet two contending worlds in arms. 

Snatch'd from that ſtorm, to roll around the floods, 

We beg ſome place, to fix our wand'ring gods; 

Some vacant region, you with caſe can ſpare ; 

The common ule of water, earth, and atr. 

Nor {hall this new alliance bring diſgrace, 

But add new glories to th' Italian race: 

Nor Latium ſhall repent the kind ſupply, 

Nor ſhall the dear remembrance ever die, 

Now by our potent glorious prince I ſwear, 

As true in peace as dreadful in the war; 

Though now as ſuppliants at thy throne we 
ſtand, 

With humble pray'rs and olives in our hand, 

Yet many nations, prince, invite our tram, 

And our alliance court, but court in vain. 

For know, the gods, the mighty guds command 

The ſons of Troy to ſeek the Latian land. 

To Tyber's flood great Phoebus urg'd our way, 

Where ſpring Numicus' ſacred ſtreams to day; 

Here Dardanus was burn; of heav'nly ſtrain; 

Hence firſt he came, and now returns again. 

Yet more. theſe preſents from the Trojan king, 

Thete relics of his former ſtate we bring, 

Snatch'd from devouring flames---his fare, of old, 

Pour'd due libations from this bowl of gold: 

In theſe rich robes the royal Priam ſhone, 

And gave the law, majeſtic, from the throne : 

This crown, this ſceptre, did the monarch wear; 

Theſe veſts were labour'd by the Trojan fair. 

He ceas'd---the ſov'reign paus'd in thought pro- 

tound, | 


And fixt his eyes unmov'd upon the ground, 
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is daughter's fortunes all his mind employ, 
And future-empire, not the gifts from I roy. 
Deep in his mind the prophecy he roll'd, 
And deem'd this chief, the fon the gods foretold, 
The mighty hero long foredoom'd by fate 
To ſhare the glories of the regal ſtzte ;--- 
From whom a race, victorious by their (words, 
Should riſe in time, the world's majeſtic lords: 
Then joyful {poke : May heav'n our counſols bleſs, 
And its own omens, with the wiſh'd ſuceeſs 
Well pleas'd, my friends, ee, I receive, 
And free admiſſion in my kingdoms give; 
Nor ſhall you want, while I the throne enjoy, 
A land as fruitful/as'the fields of Troy. 
But let your godlike prince, if he requeſt 
Our royal friendſhip, be our honour d gueſt ; 
The peace he aſks in perſon he may bring: 
Go then report this meſſage to your king. 
A beauteous daughter in her bloom is mine, 
Forbid to wed in our Auſonian line 
This all our native oracles deny, a 
And every dreadful omen of the ſky ; 
From foreign ſhores, a foreign ſon appearu, 
Whoſe race ſhail lift our glory to the ſtars. 
Your prince, the deſtin'd chief the Fates require, 
Our thoughts divine, and we, my friends, dehre. 
He ſaid; and order'd ſteeds, to mount the band; 
In lofty ſtalls three hundred courſers ſtand,  , 
Their ſhining ſides with crimſon cover'd o'er ; 
The rightly ſteeds embroider'd trappings wore, 
With golden chains, refulgent to behold : | 
Gold were the bridles, and they champ'd on gold. 
But to their prince he ſent a glorious car, 
With two diſtinguiſh'd courſers for the war; 
Fierce as they flew, their noſtrils breath'd a fire ; 
Theſe Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire, . 
By mortal mares on earth, who, all unknown, 
Mixt with the flaming courſers of the fun. 
Pleas'd —_ the monarch's gift, their ſteeds they 
preſs, ; E ; 
And to their anxious lord return with peace. 
But Jove's imperial queen, from Ar 
Rides on the whirtwinds through the 
From proud Pachynus' point, her eyes explore 
The Trojan prince, and all his fleet on ſhore. 
The bulwarks riſe, the troops poſſeſs the ſtrand, 
Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the land; _ 
She ſtood in anguiſh fixt, and! ſhook her head, 
ben, fir'd with rage, the wrathful goddeſs ſaid: 
” Curſt race ;---2 race I labour to deſtroy !--- 
But Juno ſinks beneath the fates of Troy! 
Did not the captives break the victor's chain ? 
Did not her ſlaughter'd ſons revive again? 
Did they not force, when Troy in aſhes lay, 
Through fires and armies their victorious way? 
What---heav'n's great empreſs flags, by toils op- 
Or ſure, her glutted vengeance lies at reſt! [preſt ! 
And yet 1dar'd purſue the baniſh'd train 
Through the laſt bounds of Neptune's wat'ry 
With rocks, with gulfs, with thunders from on 
With all the ſtorms of ocean and the ſky. 
In vain with ſtorms I rous'd the roaring main; 
Earth, ſkies, and oceans wag'd my war in vain, 
In vain dire Scylla thunder'd o'er the ſea 1 
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And yet the god of battles could eſſuee 
For one neglect, the Lapithean race, 
For one neglect, did Jove himſelf refign 
To Dian's wrath the Calydonian line. 
But 1, the queen ſupreme of gods above, 
The mighty conſort of imperial Jove, 
In vain for years one nation have pufſu'd ; 
Nay, by one ſingle mortal am ſubdu'd | 
Yet, though my pow'rs are baſied, will I try 
Whatever pow'rs in nature's circle lie, 
What ! though the partial heav'ns my aims repe 
PI! raiſe new forces from the depths of hell! 
What !---if the Trojan muſt in Latium reign! 
What !--.jf the Fates a regal bride ordain ! 
Yet, may I ſtill the nuptial rite _ 
And by a length of wars defer the day, 
Yet, ſhall the people bleed ! the kings ſhall reign, 
The lonely monarchs of an empty plain ! 
Yet ſhall the father and the fon make good 
Their league of friendſhip, in their ſubj 
In the mixt blood of nations ſhall be paid, [blood; 
At large, thy dreadful dow'r, imperial maid! _ 
Wed 3 every fatal omen wed ; 
Bellona waits thee to the bridal bed, 
The queen of love, like Priam's royal dame, 
For Ilion has conceiv'd a fecond flame. 
A Paris, ſprung from Venus, ſhall deſtroy 
Once mors with fatal fires the row'rs of Troy, 
This ſaid, to earth th* impetuous goddeſs flies, 
Inflam'd with rage and vengeance, from the ſkies 
Looks down, and, bending: o'er the baleful cell, 
Calls dire Alecto from the realms of hell. 
Crimes, frands and murders are the fiend's delight, 
The rage of death, ang ſlaughters of the fight. 
So fierce her looks ! ſuch terrors from her eyes! 
Round her grim front ſuch monſtrous ſerpents riſe! 
She ſcares ev'n Pluto, her immortal fire; 
Her ſiſter Furies tremble and retire. train, 
Then beav'n's great queen, againſt the Trojan 
Inflam'd ker native rage, and thus began : 
Daughter of night! thy potent aid I claim 
To guard my honour, and ſupport my fame. 
Oh! let not Troy her pow'rs to Latium bring, 
Nor with this match amuſe her eaſy king. 
| 'Tis thine, the peace of brethren to confound, 
To arm their hands, and ſpread deſtruction round; 
Through kindling houſes, towns and realms to beat 
The torch of diſcord, and the flames of war. 
' To thee a thouſand noxious arts are known, 
And every form of miſchief is thy own. 
| Rouſe, rouſe the fury in thy ſoul! excite 
The chiefs, and kindle all the rage of fight ! 
| Difſolve the peace; and fir'd by dire alarms 
Bid the mad'nations ruſh to blood and arms] [eyes, 
Scarce had ſhe ſpoke, when ſudden from ber 
Smear'd with Gorgonean blood, the fury flies 
Sublime; and tow'ring v'er the palace ſoars; 
Then ftands unſeen re Amata's doors; 
While grief and wrath the raging queen employ, 
For Turnus, injur'd by the match with Troy. 
Here ſtopt the fiend ; and, diſcord all her view, 
Snatch'd from her hifling locks, a ſnake fic 
|. threw; _ | '[flew. 
And through her inmoſt ſou! the fiery ſerpent } 
| Unfelt, the monſter glides through every veſt, | 
And breathes the ſecret pojſon in her breaſt, 
| Now like a fillet, round her temples roll'd, 


or Io! in Tyber's flood their navies ride, 
vck my r.venge, and triumph o'er the tide. 
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For could the vaſt Charybdis bar the way. 


Now round her boſom, like a chain of fold. 
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dow ta her trefſes he repairs, and there 

Thrids every ringlet of her golden hair. 

Thus while her kindling ſoul the peſt inſpires 

With the firſt ſparkles of her fatal fires, 

Before the boſom of the royal dame 

Felt the full furies of th' infernal flame, 

She ſpeaks her grief, in accents ſoft and mild, 

[mplores the fire, and forrows o'er her child: 
muſt Lavinia then, our only joy, 

Wed with this waud'ring fugitive of Troy ? 

And cau a father iſſue the decree, 

$ fatal to himſelſ, to het and me ? 

For ſure the pirate ſoon will bear away 

With the firſt rifing wind the lovely prey, 

Such, ſuch. a gueſt of old, the Phrygian boy 


Bore raviih'd Helen to the tow'rs of Troy. now? 
Where; where is friendſhip, truth and honour 


A father's promiſe, and a monarch's vow ! 


I thy great fire's commands have fixt thy mind, 


To chooſe ſome hero of a foreign kind: 
Then every kind, my lord, and every land 
Are foreign, that are free from our command : 


And if we trace brave Turnus blood, he ſprings 


From a long line of ancient Argive kings. 
Thus urg'd the mother, in a mournful ſtrain, 


Her loud complaints, yet urg'd them all in vain, 


but now the ſpreading poiſon, fir'd her whole, 
Lv'n to the laſt recefies of her foul. | 
In her wild thoughts a thouſand horrors riſe ; 


And fierce, and madding round the fects ſhe flies. 


% the gay ſtriplings laſh in eager ſport 
A top, in giddy circles, round a court. 

In rapid rings it whirls, and ſpins aloud, 
Admir'd with rapture by the blooming crowd ; 


From every ſtroke, flies humming o'er the ground, 


And gains new ſpirit, as the blows go round. 
Thus flew the giddy queen, with fury ſtang, 


Tough the wide town, amid the wond' ring 


throng. 
T-t more the deſtin'd nuptials to delay, 
Fierce to the darkſome wood the bounds away; 
And, rifing ſtill in rage, with rites divine 
bhe ſeign'd new orgies to the god of winz. 


Thou, Bacchus, only thou, deſerv'ſt the fair! 


For thee in ringlets grows her lovely hair 


For thee the leads the dance, and wreaths her 


ivy ſpear. 


Now ſpread around the wild infeftions flames; 


With the ſame fury glow the Latian dames; 
Let loofe their flying treſſes in the wind, 


Ruſh to the woods, and leave the town behind ; 
Tois high their ivy-ſpears; while clamours riſe, 


And trembling ſhrieks, tumultuous rend the ſkies. | 


The madding queen, with rage ſuperior ſtung, 
Rear'd high a flaming pine, amid the throng, 
And for young 'T'urnus rais'd the nuptial ſong, 
Then rolls her fiery eyes, and loud exclaims: 
Hear, all ye matrons! hear ye Latizn dames ! 
If yet a mother's woes your ſouls can move, 

It yet your injut d princeſs ſhares your love; 
Like me, unbind your trefles ; rove abroad ; 
And hold theſe facred orgies to the god. 

Thus the fierce fiend Amata's breaſt invades, 
And drives her raving to the ſylvan ſhades. 
When all the monarch's palace ſhe ſurvey'd, 
With all his counſels in confufion laid; 

As wide around the riſing Fury grew, 
On Cuiky wings to Ardea ſwift ſhe fle w: 
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When with her Argive train ſhe ſought the 

But now her periſh'd rains are no more ! 

Where o'er the reſt brave Turuus' manſion roſe, 

She found the hero ſunk in ſoſt repoſe ; 

And firſt, her dread infernal form to hide, 

Laid the grim terrors of her front aßde: 

With ſilver hairs her temples were o'erſpread, 

And wreaths and verdant olives crown'd her head. 

Her wither'd face with wrinkles was emboſt, 

And in the woman all the fiend was loſt. 

She now appear'd a venerable dame, 

Aud to the couch like Juno's priefteſs came : 
Then are thy laboursvain, (the thus begun) 

And ſhall a Trojan ſeize thy rightful throne ? 

The king denies the crown he long has od, 

Denies the fair thy labours bought with blood. 

CGo---fave his kingdom; fight the Tuſcan train 

Go, prince, and conquer, to be {corn'd again! 

Hear then by me the mandate from on high 

Sent by the mighty empreſs of the ſky : 

Fly, fly; the valiant youth for arms prepare ; 

Aud through the opening gates let looſe the war. 

Lo! where in Tyber ride the fleets of Troy ; 

Go then, their chiefs and painted ſhips de 

So H-av'n commands---and, if the Latian lo 

Detain the fair, regardleſs of his word, 


Ardea, by Danae built in days of yore, [ſhore ; } 


Let him in blood thy vengeful ſword deplore, 


The ſword that conquer'd in his cauſe before, 

Thus the diſſembled dame with ſcornful pride, 
In haughty terms the martial youth reply'd: 

The tidings you convey, I knew before; 

The Trojan fleet is landed on the ſhore, 
Hence---nor with idle tales my boſom move; 

I live fecure in Jund's guardian love. 

But, worn with years, you dote with vain alarms, 
And, when you nod, you dream of kings in arms. 
Go, mother, go---and make your gods your care, 
But leave to men the province of the war. 

While yet he ſpoke, her looks the youth con- 
And the black fiend in all her terrors frown'd. 
Aghaſt, he ſhook, and trembled with affright, 

hile all her native horrors blaſt his ſight. 

Such 2 tremenduous front the Fury ſpread, 

So dreadfal hiit the ſerpents round her head; 

So grim a figure now ſhe ſeemꝰ d to riſe ; 

That hell, all hell was open'd in her eyes: [ply'd, 

Then, ere the fault'ring trembling youth re- 
She roll'd their fiery orbs from tide to fide ; [ſhook 
Snatch'd two black ſerpents from her locks, and 
The ſoundingſcourge and thund*ringthus ſhe ſpoke: 

Behold, behold the wretch, by vain alarms 
And age, reduc'd to dream of kings in arms! 

A fury from the deeps of hell, L bear, 
In theſe dread bands, deſtruction, death and war! 

With that a flaming torch the goddeſs thtew ; 
Deep through his breaſt the fiery weapon flew, 
Strait rous'd the ſtartled warrior; and a ftream 
Of ſweat ran copious down from every limb. 


Through the wide dome he raves with mad 


He runs, he flies, be calls aloud to arms; [alarms, 
Fell wrath and vengeance in his eyes appear, 


The thirſt of ſlaughter, and the rage of war, 


So when in parting (pires the flame divides, 
And crackling climbs along the cauldron's ſides, 
In the deep womb glow fierce the hiſhng ſtreams, 
Boil, (well and foam, and bubble o'er the brims; 
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Till high in air the fuming liquids riſe, 


And in a length of vapours mount the ſkies, 

'He ſends to great Latinus, to declare 
The peace olluted, and denounce the war : 
To arms he cries,---this moment will we go 
To guard our country, and repel the foe. 
Himſelf, he boaſts, will all the war maintain, 
And fight the Trojan and Auſonian train. 
His troops take fire, and (heaven invok'd in pray'r) 
With gager rage they gather to the war: | 
Some by his beauty mov'd, his cauſe embrace, 
Some by his valiant deeds, and regal race. 

While thus his ſocial train the prince inſpires, 
Swift to the Trojan hoſt the fiend retires. 
Big with new miſchiefs to the place ſhe came, 
Where young Iilus hunts the ſavage game. 
A ſtag he chas'd; the chaſe the Fury ſees, 
And bids the ſcent grow warm in every breeze ; 
His opening hounds, exulting, ſhoot away, 
And bear impatient on the panting prey: 
From this light cauſe the rais'd the firſt alarms, 
And fir'd the brutal ſwains to blood and arms.— 
Watch d _ the dam, by Tyrrheus' children 
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(Tyrrheus, chief maſter of the royal herd) 
With care domeſtic had this ſtag been bred ; 
Of beauteous ſhape; and antlers grac'd his head. 
The beaſt became their fiſter's darling care; 
His horns were dreſs'd with garlands by the fair. 
Fed from the board, accuſtom'd to command, 
The fawn familiar lick'd her ſtroking hand. 
Full oft ſhe bath'd him in the limpid tide, _. 
And fondly curious comb'd his ſilken hide: 
All day amid the foreſts would he roam, 
But came each evening to his wonted home. 
Aicanius' hounds had rous'd the trembling prey, 
As down the gentle flood he took his way, | 
And on the cooling bank in length luxuriant lay. 
The youthful hero fir'd with love of fame, 
Virects a feather'd arrow at the game; 
The feather'd arrow flew ; the Fury guides 
The pointed weapon through the wanton's fides. 
Pierc'd with the dart, the bleeding fawn in vain 
Flies back for refuge to his home again; 
Complains with human tears, and human fighs, 
And begs for asd with unavailing cries. | 
The beauteous Sylyia heard his moving ſtrains, 
Beat her white boſom, and alarm'd the ſwains. 
Inſpir'd with ſudden rage they wing their way, 
For in the wood the * ri Fury lay. 


Some arm'd with knotted clubs, impetuous came, 


And ſome with ſtaves well-ſeaſon'd in the flame. 
With ſtones or brands the peaſants throng from far, 
And every ſudden weapon, to the war. 


Tyrrheus, who clove a tree with many a ſtroke, 


Left the huge wedge within the gaping oak ; 
Then ſeiz'd the pond'rous axe with loud alarms, 
And call'd the ruſtics all around to arms. „ 
Meantime the Fury from her ſtand deſcries 

The growing diſcord every moment riſe ; | 
Aſcends the roof, and, from the lofty height, 
Calls in the boiſt'rous peaſants to the fight : 

With her full force her mighty horn ſhe winds; 
Th' internal ſtrain alarms the gathering hinds. - 
The dreadful ſummons the deep foreſts took; 


Tue woods all thunder'd, and the mountains | 
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The lake of Trivia heard the note profourid, 
The Veline fountains trembled at the ſound. 
The thick ſulphureous floods of hoary Nar 


Shook at the blaſt that blew the flames of war: 


Pale at the piercing call, the mothers preſt 


With ſhrieks their ſtarting infants to the breaſt. 


Thus the mad ruſtics caught the dire alarms, 
And at the horrid ſignal flew to arms. 
Nor leſs, in ſuccour of the princely boy, 
Pour forth to battle all the troops of Troy: ſtain; 
Clubs, ſtaves and brands, at firſt the fight main. 
But now embody'd armies ſpread the plain, 
And deadly iwords and ſhining bucklers wield; 
And groves of ſpears gleam dreadful o'er the field, 
On brazen arms the ſun retulgent plays, 
And to the ſkies the fiery helmets blaze, 
So when the wind has ſtirr'd the gentle ſeas, 
The waves juſt ſwell, and whiten by degrees; 
Till all the heaving wat'ry worlds ariſe, 
In one vaſt burſt of thunder to the ſkies. 

Firſt Almon, Tyrrheus' eldeſt hope, was ſlain, 
Fierce as he fought, the foremoſt on the plain, 


Beneath his throat the arrow found its way ; 


And chok'd in blood, the beauteous warrior lay, 

Now heaps on heaps fall thick on every ſide, 

And in the cloud of fight Galeſus dy'd; 

Good old Galeſus! while with carneft care, 

He labour'd to prevent the riſing war: 

The ſage for juſtice bore the fore moſt place, 

Though far the wealthieſt ot the Latian race: 

Five flocks, five bellowing droves, his paſtures 

a held, | [field. 

And with a hundred teams he turn'd the ſpacious 
Thus, while on either ſide, the martial train 

With mutual ſlaughter bath'd the purple plain: 

When the itern Fury, from her promiſe freed, 

Beheld with joy the growing battle bleed; 

She leaves th' Heſperian ſhores, the mounts the 
; ſkies, 

And in proud triumph thus to Juno cries : 
Behald my promiſe, mighty queen! made good; 

The Trojan ſword has drawn the Latian blood, 

War, boundleſs war, runs raging round the plain; 

Nor can yourlelf command the peace again ; 

Speak but you will, I'll ſpread the dire alarm, 

And bid the bord'ring towns and countries arm, 

Both ſides to aid, the nations ſhall repair; 

Wide round, the rifing diſcord will I bear, | 


And rouſe in every breaſt the furies of the war. J 


Enough, replies the queen, enough is done, 
The war ſtands fixt ; the laughters are begun. 
They fly to war; their arms with blood dittain : 
Death, rage, and terror, range the purple plain. 
Such are the nuptial rites, that we prepare 
For Latium's king, and Venus“ worthy heir! 
But go—this moment leave the realms above; 
Go—nor offend the ſacred eyes of Jove. 

To thy unhallow'd feet the fire denies - 
Th' ethereal walks, and freedom of the ſkies. 


| Retire to hell! if aught remains undone, 


Ourſelf ſhall finiſh what thy toils begun. 

Swift as the goddeſs ſpoke, the Fury ſprings 
With rapid ſpeed, and ſpreads her duſky wings; 
Her ſerpents hiſſing all around, ſhe flies 
To hell's dark realms, impetuous, from the ſkies, 


* 


Amid fair Italy, renown'd by fame, 


Lies a deep vale, Amſanctus is the name. 


es 


les. 
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fer gloomy ſides are ſhaded with a grove ; 


4nd a huge range of mountains tow'rs above; 
Fierce through the duſky vale the torrents pour, 
And o'er the rattling ſtones the whirlpools roar. 
There the black jaws of hell are open'd wide; 
There rolls dire Acheron his fiery tide ; 

There lies the dark infernal cave, and there 

Grim Pluto breathes the ſoft ethereal air. 
Down through this dreadful opening, from on 


high, 

The fiend plung'd headlong, and reliev'd the ſky. 

Meantime the queen of heav'n exerts her care, 

With her laſt hand to crown the growing war. 

lu one vaſt tide the loud tumultuous ſwains 

Pour to the city, and deſert the plains. 

Young Almon's corſe they bear in open fight, 

And old Galeſus ſlaughter'd in the fight; 

lnplore the gods with vows, and beg in vain 

The hoary monarch to revenge the ſlain. 

While the fierce Daunian lords complaints con- 
ſpire, f 

To ſpread the gath'ring fears of ſword and fire. 

Turnus, he cries, is baniſh'd with diſgrace, 

And wrong'd in favour of a foreign race, 

The king prefers a Trojan for his ſon ; 

A Trojan prince already fills the throne ! 

Tioſe too, whoſe mothers by the queen were led, 

When, fir'd by Bacchus, to the woods ſhe fled, 

(Such was her intereſt in the realm) declare 

for open arms, and breathe revenge and war. 

War is the fatal univerſal cry, 

Againſt all omens of the angry ſky !— 

furious they crowd their ſovereign's regal door, 

And, madding, round the rich pavilions roar ; 

beſiege their king, as waves a rock, in vain, 

Some mighty rock, amidit the rolling main; 

That hears unmov'd the ſounding tempeſts blow, 

That ſees the furious ſurges foam below ; 

And o'er the deeps, majeſtic to the fight, 

dunds fixt, and glories in its matchleſs height. 

Proud — its bulk; while ſtorms and working 
tides 

Tu. daſh and break againſt the tow'ring fides ! 

When long the prince had labour'd to retain 

The ring madneſs of their ſouls in vain, 

And ſaw the crowd no counſel would obey, 

but ruſh'd to arms as Juno led the way; 

The mournful fire obteſts the gods and ſkies ; 

4nd lo! we yield to fate, the monarch cries. 


The ſtorm impetuous bears us down the flood 


but heav'n, heav'n claims your ſacrilegious blood! 
Thou too, raſh Turnus, ſhalt thy part ſuſtain, 
And late, too late, implore the gods in vain 
dle to the port am I already come, | 
And all your king can loſe, is but a tomb ! 
Then penfive he retir'd, and left to fate 
ine reins of empire, and the cares of ſtate. 

A ſolemn cuſtom in Heſperia reign'd, 
Which long the potent Alban lords maintain, 
And Rome ſtill holds, when terrible in might, 
The world's great empreſs ſends her ſons to fight. 
Whether the chain for Dacia they prepare, 
Or wage th' Hyrcanian, cr Arabian war, 
Or their victorious arms on India turn, 
And ſpread her eagles to the tiſing morn ; 
Or urge proud Parthia's Iong- expected doom, 
| "ing in pomp our ravilh d enfigns borge,— 
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Two maſly ſolid gates have ever ſtood, 

For ages ſacred to the“ Thracian god. 

Old, double Janus guards the dreadtul doors; 

Grim war within, his mighty captrve, roars. 

On many a pond'rous hinge the gates are hung; 

With brazen bars impenetrably ſtrong. | 

Soon as the fathers of the ſtate-proclaim, 

The fight mutt vindicate the Roman fame; 

Strait, at their high decree, the conſul, dreſt 

In the rich ſacred robe and Gabine veſt, 

While the loud trumpets ſound a martial ſtrain, 
(In pomp attended by the valiant train,) [far 
Throws wide the gates; and through the nations 
Lets looſe the boundleſs furies of the war. 

So now the madding Latian crowds implore 
Their monarch, to unfold the ſacred door. 

But from the fatal office he withdrew, | 
Abhorr'd the province, and retir'd from view. 
Then heav'n's dread empreſs, while the prince 

| delay'd, 

Shot down, and both the burſting gates diſplay'd : 

The bolts fly back, with every brazen bar; 

And, like a ſtorm, broke forth th' impriſon'd war. 
Till now unmov'd by diſcord and alarms, 
Auſoaia burns, and calls her ſons to arms. 

Some to the furious fight on foot proceed 

Some vault impetuous on the bounding ſeed, 

Some whet the blunted pole-axe for the field, 

Brighten the ſpear and long- neglected ſhield ; 
With tranſport hear the trumpet's clangors riſe, 
And view the banners ſtreaming in the ſkies. 
Ardea, proud Tybur, Cruſtumerium's pow'rs, 

Atina ſtrong, and high Antemnz's tow'rsy 

Five potent cities, all their ſons employ, 

To forge new arms againſt the troops of Troy. 
For greaves the ductile filver they extend, 

And for the ſhield the pliant ſallow bend: 

The guiltleſs arms the rural trade affords, 
Scythes, plough-ſhares, hooks, are ſtreighten'd in- 

to ſwords. 
And in the glowing forges they reſtore 
The blunted faulchions which their fathers wore, 


And now the ſprightly trumpets ſound from far; 


The world flies round; the figyal of the war. 

Some ſnatch the poliſh'd helm with eager ſpeed ; 

Some to the yoke compel the ſnorting ſteed. 

Brace on the golden cuiraſs, ſeize the ſhield ; 

And, with the glitt'ring ſword, ruſh furious to 
the field, 

Ye muſes ! now unlock your ſacred ſpring ; 
Inſpire your bard, and teach him how to fing 
What mighty heroes led the martial train, 

And what embattled armies ſpread the plain: 
The Latian chiefs, ye goddeſſes : declare, 

And the dire progreis of the waſteful war; 

You know, and can record the pow'rs who came, 
Which we learn only from the voice of fame. 
Mezentius firſt, who ſcorn'd th* immortal pow'rs, 
Conducts his armies from the Tuſcan ſhores. 

Him follow'd Lauſus, fluſh'd with youthful fire, 

A ſon, whoſe ſhining virtues might require { 
A happier throne, and far a better fire ! | 
He tam'd the ſteed, and urg'd the generous chaſe, 
And none but Turnus match'd his blooming face: 
He led from fair Agylla to the plain ; 

A thouſand warriors, but he led in vain; 
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Great Aventinus, great Aleides“ ſon, 
Wore the proud trophy that his father won: 
A hundred ſerpents round his buckler roll'd, 
And Hydra hiſs'd from all her heads, in gold 
Freſh wreaths of palm his lofty chariot crown'd, 
And fierce he lafh'd his fiery courſers round. 
When great Alcides from Geryon flain 
turn d triumphant to the Latian plain; 
And the brave victor, ſafe in theſe abodes, 
Cool'd his Hefperian herds in Tyber's floods; 
He won in ſhades the heanteous Rhea's grace, 
And this bold hero crown'd his ſtrong embrace, 
—_ in mount Aventine's ſequeſter'd wood; 
he mortal mother mingling with the god. 
His valiant troops long Sabine javelins bear, 
And arm'd with ſteely piles, provoke the war. 
He ſtalk'd before his hoſt; and wide diſpread, 
A lion's teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head: 
Then ſought the palace in this ſtrange attire, 
And look'd as ſtern and dreadful as his fire. 
From Tibur, Coras and Catillus came, 
'Tibur, the town that took their brother's name. 
Brave yeuths ! who led the martial Argive train, 
And ruſh'd the foremoſt to th' embattled plain. 
So two fierce centaurs of the cloud-horn race, 
Ruſh furious down the frozen hills of Thrace ; 
The groves give way, the crackling woods reſound, 
And tram rg foreſts ſpread their ruins wide a- 
round. | a”, 
Next mighty Cæculus to battle fries, 
Who bade the tow'rs of proud Præneſte riſe ; 
Found on the hearth, amid the glowing fire; 
The nations deem'd great Mulciber his fire. 
hoſt of warriors to the feld he led, 
The hardy ſwains that fair Præneſte bred, 
Or Gabi ſent where Juno's temple roſe; 
The troops who dwelt where chilling Anio flows, 
With thoſe who drink old Amaſenus ſtream, 
Or from the walls of rich Anagnia came. 
Not all with arms are furniſh'd for the war, 
Nor graſp the ſhield, nor whir} the rapid car; 
But moſt from flings a ſtorm of bullets throw, 
And leaden deaths deſtroy the diſtant foe. 
Some in their hands two pointed javelins bore, 
And ſpoils of wolves far glitt"ring helmets wore ; 
The left foot bare, they boldly ruſh to fight, 
But a tough hide, unſeaſon'd, ſheaths the right. 
© Next Neptune's ſon, the brave Meſſapus came, 
Exempt from ſteel, and ſacred from the flame. 
To long neglected wars he fir'd his train, 
And urg'd his troops to ſhine in arms again, 
From the Flavinian and Feſcennian coaſt 
At his command advance th* embody'd hoſt : { 
With the Faliſcan band, who pureſt juſtice boaſt. 
Thoſe who on high Soracte's tow'rs reſide, 
Or dwell by Ciminus' expanded tide, 
Or o'er the rough aſpiring mountain rove, 
Or haunt divine Feronia's ſhady grove: 
All march, embattled in array, and ſing 
The martial glories of their godlike king. 
So from the fiſhy floods, a ſnowy train 
Of ſwans embody'd wing th' aerial plain; 
Stretch' their long necks o'er Aſiusꝰ cryſtal ſpring, 
And the reſponſive ſhores and echoing waters 


ring. 
Not one, who heard the loud confus'd alarms, 
Had thought this noiſy train @ hoſt in arms, 
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But ſome buge cloud of clamorous fowls, who (a; 
Among the clitts, and ſcream around the ſhore, 
| Lo! next brave Clauſus leads his troops along; 
From the old Sabme race the warrior ſp Th 
With a vait hoſt, a ſhot himſelf, he came, 
The firſt great father of the Claudian name; 
That ſpread through Latium, when, the line to 
grace, x $4 | 
Rome ſhar'd her empire with the Sabine race. 
The ancient Cures march at his commands, 
And a large force from Amiternian lands, 
With thoſe who dwell where full Velinus run 
Or where Nomentum boafts her martial ſons, 
Or old Eretum ſtreteh'd her utmoſt bound, 
And rich Mutuſca fmiles, with olives crown' - 
Or where ſteep Tetrica's rough rocks ariſe, 
Or proud Severus towers amid the ſkies. + + 
Where, with fair Foruli Caſperia ſtands, 
And clear Himella floats the fruitful lands, 
Where gentle Fabaris ſerenely glides, 
Whoſe itreams augment imperial Tyber's tides; 


Where, near cold Nurſia, beauteous Orta ſtood, 


— mournful Allia rolls her fatal flood. 

Thick ſhines with moving troops the blazi 7 

Thick, as the billows — ſtormy — 

Thick as the ripen'd harveſts are beheld, 

That nod and wave along the golden field. 

The bucklers ring, the claſhing arms reſound; 

Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling ground. 
Then Agamemnon's ſon, Helefus came, 

By birth a foe to all the Trojan name; 

He yok'd his ery courſers to the car, 

And with a thoutand ſoldiers ruſh'd to war, 

From where on mountains live th“ Auruntian line, 

Where maſſie hills produce the generous wine; 

Warriors, who dwell along the roaring ſea, 

Or from the walls of Cales took their way: 

With thoſe who drink Vulturnus“ thoaly flood, 


The rough Saticulan and Oſcan ſtood. 


Short, pointed javelins, faſten'd by a ſtring, 
With fatal force the dext'rous artiſts fling : 
Light ſhields of ſeaſon'd hide aloft they beer, 


And, arm'd with bending ſwords, provoke the war, 
| Nor thou, unſung, brave Oebalus! ſhalt paſs, 


The nymph Sebethis? ſon, of Telo's race. 
While pieaſing Capriea own'd his father's ſway, 
And the Teleboan realms his nod obey ; 

The fon, far more ambitious, ſtretch'd his reign 
O'er thoſe rich towns, where Sarnd bathes the 
- + » plain: + Is n 

Now 4 — fight he leads his warlike pow'rs 
From ancient Batulum. and Rufa's towers, 
From where, her blooming fruits Abella crown, 
And old Celenna ſpreads her ſpacious down. 


Theſe, like the r Teutonic warriors, threw 
Huge ſpears with barbs, chat wing'd with 
ſaughterflew. + + [wore, 


Light caſques of cork around their heads they 

And brazen fwords, and brazen bucklers bore. 
Thee too, bold Ufens, to the dire alarms, 

Cold Nurſia ſent a chief renown'd in arms. 

Her fierce rough ſons through toreſts bound away, 

And o'er wild mountains chaſe the panting prey: 

In arms the natives turn the frozen foil, 

Make war a ſport, and fly upon the ſpoil. 
Umbro, the brave Marrubian prieſt, was there, 

Sent by the Marſian monarch to the war. 


rr 


line, 


there, 
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Tie ſmiling olive with her verdant boughs 
Shades his bright helmet, and adorns his brows, 
His charms, in peace the furious ſerpent keep, 
Ard lull the envenom'd viper's race to fleep; 

His healing hand allay'd the raging pain; 
And at his touch the poiſons fled again. 

But yet be fail'd to cure, with all his art, 

The wound inflicted by the Trojan dart! 

Nor all his charms, nor potent herbs that grow 
on Marfian mountains could prevent the blow! 
For thee, wide echoing figh'd th' Angitian woods; 
For thee, in murmurs wept thy native floods 

Next, brave Hyppolytns ! thy beauteous heir, 
The lovely Virbius mingled in the war. 
ln the dark woods by fair Egeria bred, 

His troops the youth from old Aricia led : 

Where, on the ſhore, Diana's altar ſtood, 

(But now unſtain'd with offer'd human blood ;) 
For when Hippolytus, as records tell, 

By his fierce ftepdame's arts and vengeance fell, 
Chas'd by his father's curſes to the ſhore, 

The hapleſs youth the ſtartled courſers tore; 

by Aſculapius (kill and Dian's care 

The chief reviv'd and breath'd etherial air. 

But Jove incens'd, a mortal to ſurvey, 

From the Tartarean ſhades reftor'd to day, 

Great Phcehus? fon, the godlike artiſt, hurl'd, 
Transfixt with thunder, to the nether world: 
But Dian hid the youth in groves, and there 
Confign'd her darling to Egeria's care. 

There, in the foreſts, with the ſacred dame 

He paſt his days, and Virbius was his name. 

For this, th* unhallowꝰd ſteed muſt till remove 
From Dian's fane and conſecrated grove : 

Since the mad horſes ſtartled as they flew, 

And on the ground their mangled maſter threw. 
let his brave offspring drove the thund'ring car, 
And laſh'd bis fiery courſers to the war. 

Bold 'Turnus in the front, ſupremely tall, 
Sheath'd in refulgent arms, outthines them all; 
High on his helm a triple plume was rais'd, 

And on his creſt the dire chimera blaz d: 
From her wide jaws the horrid fiend expires 
A dreadful leogth of fires ſucceeding fires. 


When the loud voice of laughter rends the ſkies, 

And the full horrors of the battle riſe, | 

She glows, ſhe lightens, as the warrior turns; 

She flames with rage; and the whole monſter 

Chang'd to an heifer in the flowery field, ſburns, 

The beauteoys Io charg'd the ſhining thield, 

Here ftood her * guard; and there her f father 

His ſwelling ſurges thro* the figur d gold. {roll'd 

A cloud of foot ſucceeds; a mighty train, 

With ſpears and ſhields; and armies hide the plain. 
e pow'rs from Argiye and Auruntian lands 

Mix'd with the ancient bold Sicanian bands. 

With painted ſhields the brave Labici came 

And Sacran forces to the field of fame; 

With thoſe who till Numicus' fair abodes, 

Or dwell where Tyber views his riſing woods: 

Or where the rough Rutulians turn round, 

And the ſteep hills of Circe nach — : 

Where fair Feronia boaſts her ſtately grove, 

And Anxur glories in her guardian Jove: 

Where ſtands the Pontine lake and o'er the plain, 

Cold Ufens' ſtream ſteals gently to the main. 
Laſt way her martial troops, all ſheath'd in 

braſs, . ' 

Camilla came, a queen of Volſcian race. 

Nor were the web or loom the virgin's care, 

But arms and courſers, and the toils of war. 

She led the rapid race, and left behind, 

The flagging floods, and pinions of the wind: 

Lightly ſhe flies along the level plain, is 

Nor hurts the rnd aries Seldinds the artden 


rain; 
Or o'er Is ſwelling ſurge ſuſpended ſweeps, 
And ſmoothly ſkims, unbath'd, along the deeps. 
From the diſpeopled towns and fields repair 
Men, matrons, maids and youths, to view the fait 2 
The crawds all gaze with tranſport, to ſurvey 
Looſe in the winds, her purple garments play, 
Her polith'd bow, her quiver's gaudy pride 
With arrows ſtor'd, and glittering at ber fide : 
Her ſhining javelin, wondering they behold, 
And her fair treſſes bound with elaſps of gold, 


+ Argus + Inachus, a river god. 
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; THE ARGUMENT. 


The war being now begun, both the 


generals make all poflible preparations. Turnus ſends to Dio- 


medes; neas goes in perſon to beg ſuccours from Evander, and the Tuſcans. Evander receives 
him kindly, furniſhes him with men, and ſends his ſon Pallas with him. Vulcan, at the requeſt of 


Venus, makes arms for her ſon Aneas, and draws on his ſhield the moſt memorable 


poſterity. 


Now Turnus rous'd all Latium with alarms 
lo mount the fiery ſteeds and fly to arms; 
irt on Laurentum's tow*rs, ſublime in air, 
His ſtandard wav'd, the fignal of the war: 
And the loud trumpets, heard from far, excite 
The generous youth, and call them to the fight. 


actions of his 


Confederate pow'rs conſpire, the war to wage; 
And the mad nations breathe revenge and rage- 
Their armies Ufens and Meſſapus guide, 
With proud Mezentius who the gods defy'd. 
From the ſuſpended plough they drag the ſwains, 
And for the war diſpeopled all the plains. 
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To Arpi next fage Venulus they ſped 
To beg the aid of royal Diomede ; 
And 4 the hoary envoy to inform 
The martial monarch of the riſing ſtorm; 

That Troy's proud navy rides in Tyber's floods; 
Eneas here has fixt his vanquiſh'd gods; 
And vaunts himſelt the prince ordain'dpby fate 
To ſway-the ſceptre of th* Heſperian ftate ; 
The nations own his caute, his right proclaim, 
And Latium echoes with his growing tame ; 
That beſt himſelf could judge, who knew the foe, 
From ſuch a war what dread effects may flow; 
What is his mighty aim, his proud intent; 
And, ſhould he conquer, what the dire event, 
Was left for him to weigh; whoſe ſtate and throne, 
And fortunes, ſtood endanger'd like their own. 
All this the Trojan chief beheld, oppreſt 
With cares that rulPd tumultuous in his breaſt. 
A thouſand thoughts his wavering ſoul divide, 
That turns each way, and points to every fide. 
So from a brazen vaſe the trembling ſtream 
Reflects the lunar, or the ſolar beam: 
Swift and el 1five of the dazzled eyes, 
From wall to wall the dancing glory flies 
Thence o the cieling ſhoot the glancing rays, 
And oer the roof the quivering ſplendor plays. 
'T was night—and, weary with the the toils of 
In ſoft re poſe the whole creation lay; day, 
And laſt the Trojan prince, oppreſt with care 
On the dire proſpect of th' approaching war, 
Sunk, and in balmy flumbers clos'd his eyes; 
His couch the bank ; his canopy the ſkies. 
When, flow-emerging through the poplar wood, 
Roſe the majeſtic father of the flood, 
Ty ber, the guardian god, in open view; 
A ſea-green mantle round his ſhoulders flew ; 
A wreath of reeds adorn'd his hoary head, 
And to relieve his ſorrows, thus he ſaid :; 
O long-expected on our bleſt abodes, 
Great chief, the true deſcendant of the gods! 
Whoſe conduct brings thy refſcu'd Troy once more 
To riſe immortal on our Latian ſhore ; 
Proceed, and conquer, prince ! nor yield to fear ; 
Here hes thy fated home, thy Ilion here. {vain, 
Go !—meet the threat'ning war; thy cares are 

The gods relent, and heav'n grows mild again. 

Nor think, an airy viſion of the night, 

A tranſient empty dream deludes thy fight. 

Soon thou ſhalt view, beneath an oak reclin'd, 

A large white mother of the briſtly kind, 

With her white numerous brood of thirty young, 

Who drain her udders as ſhe lies along. | 

There, there, thy town, great hero, ſhall aſcend, 

There all thy labours, all thy woes ſhall end, 

Heav'n, by this ſign, ordains thy royal ſon, 
When thirty years in full ſucceſſion run, 

Shall build a city of diſtinguiſh'd fame, 

Which from this omen ſhall derivecher name. 

But to ſucceed, puriue what I advile ; 

Go, make th* Arcadian tribes thy firm allies. 

The race, that own'd of old great Pallas“ ſway, 

Hither beneath Evander bent their way; 

Then rais'd their walls on the tall mountain's 

crown; 42 — 

And Pallas“ name adorn'd the riſing town. 

But ſoon the Latian race in arms appear; 


And with the ſtrangers wage a dreadful, war. 
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Go, join their forces, and their aid implore, 

And fear the gath'ring hoſtile train no more, 

Riſe, ſon of Venus, riſe, employ thy oars; 

Our ſelf will guide thee to the friendly ſhores, 

Soon as the day ſhall dawn, thy gifts prepare, 

And vanquiſh heav'n's revengeful queen with 

ray'r. ; 

Crown'd with ſucceſs, and all thy foes o'er-aw'd, 

Dilcharge to me the honours of a god, 

To me the fire of this immortal flood: 

For know, old Tyber ſtands before thine 

Ador'd on earth, and reverenc'd in the ſkies. 

L lead, in peaceful pomp, my humid train 

Along theſe banks, and bathe the fruitful plain: 

And on our ſides a city ſhall be feen : 

Our glorious ſeat; the world's majeſtic queen 
The god then plung'd beneath his oozy bed; 

And with the night the hero's lumber fled, 

He roſe, and ſtrait his joyful eyes ſurvey 

The purple ſplendors of the dawning day; 

Then water in his palm devoutly took, 

Rais'd to the tkies, and thus with tranſport ſpoke ; 
Ye nymphs, Laurentian nymphs ! trom whoſe 

ſupplies | 

And watery ſtores the ſwelling rivers riſe ; 

And thou, old Tyber ! my propitious guide, 

Receive Æneas on thy ſacred tide ; 

From every ill defend him, as he goes, 

And look with pity on his endleſs woes, 


Then from whatever ſource thy ſtreams ſurvey 


The golden light, and murmuring ſpring to day; 
O thou, the greateſt of the wat'ry gods, 
Majeitic prince of all th' Heſperian floods! 
Still to thy name due honours will I pay, 
And gifts unceafing on thy altars lay. 
But oh ! be preſent with thy aid divine, 
Diſplay, and then confirm the promis'd ſign. 
He ſaid, then arm'd his Trojans, and ſupply'd 
Two barks with oars, to ſtem the yellow tide. 
When lo! the promis'd omen was diſplay'd; 
The large white dam lay ſtretch'd along the 
ſhade, 

With all her ſnowy young, in open view ; 

Whom, with her brood, the prince to Juno flew. 

Now while the ſhips with equal ſtrokes they 
row'd, 

All night old Tyber calm'd his ſwelling flood. 

The flumbering ſtreams no mingling murmury 
make, ; 

Smooth, as the glaſſy level of the lake. 

With joyful ſhouts the ſable gallics glide, 

Eaſy and light, along the floating tide. 

Surpris'd, the foreſts and the floods beheld 

Bright arms and veſſels on the wat'ry field. 

All night, all day, they ply their buſy oars 

Along the mazes of the winding thores. 

And gently move beneath the waving ſcene 

Of groves, that paint the checquer'd floods with 
green, (high 

Now had the ſun's bright courſers whirl'd of 
His fiery chariot to the mid-day ſky: 

When lo! the diſtant tow'rs the train deſcries; 


And walls and intermingled houſes riſe; . 


Evander's homely itate--- where now appears 
Immortal Rome, advanc'd above the ttars ! 
Thither they turn the prow without delay, 
And to the city bend their eager way. 
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Before the town, within the gloomy woods, 
To great Alcides and the favouring gods, 
t chanc'd, that day, th* Arcadian monarch paid 
A ſolemn offering in the ſecret ſhade. 
Pallas bis ſon, the rural ſenate round, 
And the chief youths the flaming altars crown'd : 
With fuming incenſe in their hands they ſtood, 
And the red pavement bluſh'd with ſacred blood. 
Soon as they ſaw the ſhips in filence move, 
And ſhine between the openings of the grove ; 
A ſudden dread ſtrikes cold through every breaſt ; 
They ſtart, they riſe, and leave th” unſiniſhid feaſt. 
But Pallas bids the gueſts the rite purſue, 
Then ſnatch'd a javelin, and impetuous flew--- 
Reſolve me, ſtranger, (from a point he calls) 
Who, whence you are, and why approach our 
walls? 
What urg'd your voyage to theſe ſhores, declare? 
Speak, ſpeak your ' bufineſs---bring you peace 
or war ? 
High on the ſtern the Trojan hero ſtands, 
And held a branch of olive in his hands. 
Behold, he cries, the far- fam'd ſons of Troy; 
Theſe ſwords againit the Latians we employ ; 
The perjur'd Latians; whoſe uajuft alarms 
Force us to fly to great Evander's arms. 
Go, tell your king, the Dardan chiefs appear, 
And beg his potent fuccour in the war. 
Whoe'er thou art, approach, he cries with joy, 
(All fir'd to hear the glorious name of Troy ;) 
To my great father be thy ſuit addreſt. 
And grace our manſions as a friend and gueſt. 
With that he gave the Dardan prince his hand, 
And led the godlike hero from the ſtrand : | 
Then to the ſacred grove, their way they took 
And thus the Trojan to the monarch ſpoke : 
Beſt of the Greeks | to whom devoid of fear, 
Conſtrain'd by fate, theſe types of peace I bear. 
Though from Arcadia's hoſt:le bounds you came 
Allay'd to both the kings of Atreus' name, 
Yet hither did thy fame my ſte ps incline, 
My own fixt choice, heav'n's oracles divine ; 
And the mixt glories of our kindred line. 
For know we both from mighty Atlas trace, 
Who props th' ethereal ſpheres, our ancient race. 
Our father Dardanus, a glorious name, 
From his fam'd daughter, fair Electra, came. 
His beauteous Maia, on Cyllene's height, 
Diſclos'd your fire, great Mercury, to light. 
Thus from that common ſource divided run 
Our ſacred lines, as firſt they met in one. 
Rais'd by theſe hopes all caution I difown, 
And ſent no envoys to addreſs thy throne, - [ 
But came unguarded, fearleſs, and alone. 
Our Daunian foes, with equal rage, deſtroy 
Your ſuff” ring ſubjects and the ſous of Troy 


And hope, if they expel the Dardan train, 


From iea to ſea to propagate their reign, 
Then in a league let either nation join, 
For know, our Trojans are a martial line, 
Valiant and bold; and ſeaſon'd to alarms, 
True to their leagues, and exercis'd in arms 
Thus he— the monarch. rol d his eager eyes 
Ver his majeſtic form, and. thus replies: 
On all thy features how I dwell with joy : 
Welcome, thrice welcome, glorious prince of 
Troy! 5 


How in thy face, my ancient friend I ſee! - 
Anchiles looks, and lives, and ſpeaks in thee ! 
Well I recall great Priam's ſtately port, 

Whenee once he ſought his & royal ſiſter's court 
Ou Salamanian ſhores. with all his train; 

And took his way through our Areadian plain. 
Then but a youth, I gaz'd the ſtrangers o'er, 
And much admir'dthe chiefs, their monarch more; 
But moſt Anchiſes ; for, ſupremely tall, : 
Thy gracetul godlike fre outſhin'd them all. 
Eager 1 long'd in friendſhip's ſacred bands 

To hold the chief, and join our plighted hands, 
Led him to Pheneus' ancient walls, careſt 
Th'illuſtriousprince, and claim'd him for my gueſt. 
On me, at parting, generous he beſtow'd 

Two golden bridles, that refulgent glow'd, 

(A glorious preſent by my fon poſſeſt), 

With a rich quiver and embroider'd veſt. 

The peace you aſk, we give; our friendſhip plight, 
And, ſoon as morn reveals the purple light, 

With our confederate troops, a martial train, 
Safe 711 diſmiſs thee from theſe walls again. 
Now, fince as friends you honour our abode, 
Aſſiſt, and pay due offer ngs to the god. 

With us purſue the folemn annual teaits, 

And from this hour commence our conſtant gueſts, 
He ſaid; the bowls replac'd in open view, 

The joyful train the holy rites renew; 

Fhe hoary king diſpos'd his gueſts around, 

And plac'd the Trojans on the verdant ground. 
But for their prince an ample couch was ſpread 
A lion's ſpoils adorn'd the rural bed. 

Now brought the choſen youths and prieſts a 

gain 
The ſacred banquet to the ſtranger train; 
Diſpens'd from caniſters the bread around, 
And with the foaming wine the goblets crown'd: 
The Dardan prince and every Trojan gueſt, 
Reclin'd at eaſe, partake the ſolgmn feaſt. 
But when the rage of craving hunger fled, 
Thus to the chief the hoary monarch ſaid : 
Tis not for nought we pay theſe rites divine 

To great Alcides* ever-honour'd ſhrine ; 

Our worſhip ſprings from gratitude fincere, 
Not heady zeal, nor ſuperſtitious fear; 

Nor are our tribes by blind devotion aw'd ; 

But, ſav'd by Hercules, adore the god. 

For lo! in air yon hanging rock behold ! 

Sea heaps on heaps, on ruins ruins roll'd ! . 


| See yon huge cavern, yawning wide around ! 


Where ſtill the ſhatter'd mountain ſpreads tlie 
ground. 

That ſpacious hold, grim Cacus once poſſeſt, 

Tremendous fend !, half human, half a beaft : 


Deep, deep as hell, the diſmal dungeon lay, 


Dark and impervious to the beams of day. 
With copious ſlaughter ſmok'd the purple floor; 
Pale heads hung horrid on the lofty door, 
Dreadful to view! and dropp'd with crimſon 


ore. ) 
The bend from Vulcan ſprung; and, Iike his ſire, 
The mighty monſter breath'd a ſtorm of fire, 
So fierce he rag'd ; till time at length beſtow'd 
The preſenee, aid, and vengeance of a god. 
For now Alcides left the realms of Spain, 
Prcud of the ſpoils of huge Geryon flain. 
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To theſe fair ſhores the bellowing droves he led; 
Along the banks and flow'ry vales they fed, 
The fiend reſolves to bear the prize away 
By fraud or force; and medifates the prey. 
Four beauteous heifers, four fair bulls he took, 
Enclos'd and lodg'd them in the gloomy rock; 
But by their tails the ſtruggling prey he drew, 
nd thought to puzzle the deluded view. 

e turning tracks, inverted, where they tread, 
Back from the monſters darkſome cavern led. 
Meantime the mighty drove the hero leads 
To freſher paſtures, and untrampled meads. 

The parting herds ſpread wide, and roar around ; 
Fields, woods and hills, rebellow to the ſound. 
When lo! a heifer heard her love complain, 
And roar'd reſponſive from the cave again; 
From vault to vault the ſound in thunder flew, 
the detected fraud appear'd in view. 
Alcides ſeiz'd his arms,/inflam'd with ire, 
Rage in his looks, and all his ſoul on fire : 
Fierce in his hands the pond'rous club he ſhook, 
And, mad for vengeance, mounts th* aerial rock. 
Then, firſt appall'd, the monſter we deſcry, 
Death in his cheek, and horror in his eye. 
Swift as the wind, with terfor wing'd, he fled, 
And in the gloomy cavern plung'd his head. 
The pond'rous rick, impenetrably ſtrong, 
On ſolid hinges by his father hung. 
To guard the dreadful dungeon down he drew: 
The ſhatter'd chains and burſting barriers flew. 
Scarce had the fiend tet down th* enormous weight, 
When fierce the god came thundꝰ ring to the gate. 
He gnath'd his teeth with rage, the paſſes try d, 
And roll'd his eager eyes on every fide; 
Now here, now there, a fiery glance he threw, . 
And thrice, impetuous, round the mountain flew ; 
Thrice ſtrove to ſtorm the maſſy gates in vain ; 
And thrice, o'erſpent, ſat panting on the plain. 
A pointed roek behind the cavern ſtood, | 
That to the left frown'd dreadful o'er the flood, 


Black, rough, and vaſt; a pile of wond'rous height; 


A folemn haunt for every bird of night. 

This, from the right, the god incumbent ſhook; 

Fierce from the ſolid bafe he heav'd the rock. 
Then puſht'd convulfive with à frightful peal, 
The fmoking ſteep rolls thund'ring down the 
. ale 


vale. 
To the loud din, earth, air and heav'n reply; 
The banks ſtart wide; and back the ſurges fly. 
Expos'd to fight the monſter's dungeon lay, 
And the huge cave flew open to the day. 

So, if the bolts of Jove ſhould burſt the N 
And opening earth diſcloſe the vaſt pr . 
The ſolemn ſecrets of the dark abodes, 

Hell's dreadful regions, dreadful ev'n to gods; 
Full on the black abyſs the beams would play, 


Aud the pale ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of day: 


As pale (his dungeon ſtorm'd) with wild affright, 
Glares the dire fiend, ſurpris'd in open light. 

He roars aloud, while thund ring from above, 
Full on the foe the furious hero drove. 5 
With every vengefal inſtrument in view, 

Whole trunks of trees and broken rocks he threw. 
Now round the cavern, in deſpair of flight, 

ITh' enormous monſter breathes a ſudden night; 
To blind or blaſt his mighty foe, expires | 
Thick clouds of ſmoke; and all his father's fires. 
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With that the vengeful god in fury grew, 
And headlong through — — ö 
Fierce on the fiend, — gh ſtifling fumes he came, 
Through ſtreams of ſpoke and 2 of flame: 
There, while in vain he breath ' d the fires around, 
His trembling prize the great Alcides found; 
Limb lock'd in limb, from earth his feet he r 
And on the ground his monſtrous bulk extends: 
Strangled the ſtruggling foe with matchleſs might 
And from their caverns tore the balls of fight. 
Thus the huge fiend, exhauſted, breathleſs, tir'd, 
Loud bellowing, in th' Herculean graſp expir'g, 
+ The god then burſt the gates; 14 lie 
The den's vaſt depths, all naked to the ſky, 
| Th' expanded caves diſmiſs th' impriſon'd prey 
From the black darkſome dungeon to the day. 
Forth hy the feet the crowds the monſter drew 
On his huge fize they feaſt their eager view; 
His ſhaggy limbs, his dreadful eyes admire, 
And gaping throat, that breath'd infernal fire, 
"—_— N bleſt hour th' Arcadian tribes be. 
ow) N ta Ir "x 
Theſe ſolemn honours on their guardian god. 


Potitius firſt, his gratitude to prove, 


Ador'd Alcides in the ſhady grove ; 

And, with the old Pinarian ſacred line, 
Fheſe altars rais'd, and paid the rites divine, 
Rites, which our ſons forever ſhall maintain; 
And ever ſacred ſhall the grove remain. 

Come then, with us to great Alcides pray, 

And crown your heads, and ſolemnize the day, 
Invoke our common god with hymns divine, 
And from the goblet the generous wine. 
He ſaid, and with the poplar's ſacred boughs, 
Like great Alcides, binds his hoary- brows ; | 
Rais'd the crown goblet high, in open view: ) 
With him, the gueſts the holy rite purſue, | 
And on the board the rich. ibation threw. 


Nou from before the riſing ſhades of night, 


Roll'd down the ſteep of heav'n, the beamy light, 
Clad in the fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, proceed 
The holy prieſts; Potitius at their head. 


And bid the hallow'd altars blaze again; 
With care the copious viands they diſpoſe ; 
And for their gueſts a ſecond banquet roſe. 
The fires curl high; the'Salii dance around 
To ſacred ſtrains, with ſhady poplars crown'd. 
The quires of old and young, in lofty lays, 


} Reſound great Hercules' immortal praiſe. 


How firft, his infant hands the ſaakes o'erthrew, 
Thar Juno ſent ; and the dire monſters flew, 
What mighty cities next his arms deſtroy, 

Th' Oechalian walls, and ſtately tow'rs of Troy, 
The thouſand labours of the hero's hands. 
Enjoin'd by proud Enryſtheus' ſtern commands, 

. And jours revengeful queen. Thy matchleß 
f might # OCB SE LO Oy 

| O'ercame the cloud-born Centaurs in the fight; 
 Hylzus, Pholus ſunk beneath thy feet, a 
And the grim bull, whoſe rage diſpeopled Crete. 
Beneath thy arm the Nemean monſter fell; 
Thy arm with terror fill'd the realms of hell; 
Ev'n hell's grim porter ſhook with dire diſmay, 


No ſhapey ef danger could thy ſoul affright; 


| | 


Nor huge Fyphaus, towering to the fight, 


burning tempeſt flew, 


| With flaming brands aud offerings, marchthetrii, 


Shrunk back, and trembled o'er his mangled prey. 
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Kot Lernaẽs fiend thy courage could confound, 

With all her hundred heads, that hiſs'd around. 

Hail mighty chief, advanc'd to heaven's abodes : 

Hall ſon of Jove; a god among the gods! 

b preſent to the vows thy ſuppliants pay, 

And with a ſmile theſe grateful rites ſurvey. 

uus they but Cacus' cavern crowns the ſtrain, 

Where the grim monſter breath'd his flames in 
vain. 

To the glad ſong, the vales, the woods rebound, 

The lofty hills reply, and echo to the ſound. 

The ſacted rites complete, the numerous train 
Fack to the city bend their courle again. 
Trembling with age, ſlow moves the monarch on, 
between the hero aud his blooming ſon. 

They paſs with pleaſure the remains of day 

h various converſe, that beguiles the way. 
Around th' illuſtrious ſtranger darts his fight, 

And views each place with wonder and delight : 
Curious each ancient monument ſurveys, 

And aſks of every work of ancient days, 

Half funk in ruins, aud by age o ercome 

When thus, the founder of majeſtic Rome: 

Know, mighty prince, theſe vencrable woods, 

df old, were haunted by the filvan gods, 

And ſavage tribes, a rugged race who took 

Their birth primeval from the ſtubborn oak. 

No laws, no manners form'd the barbarons race: 
But wild, the natives rov'd from place to place; 
Untaught and rough, improvident of gain, 

They heap'd no wealth, nor turn'd the fruitful plain. 
Their food, the ſavage fruits the foreſts yield, 

Or haunted game, the fortune of the field, 

Till Saturn fled before victorious Jove, 

Drivn down and baniſh'd from the realms above. 
He by juſt laws embody'd all the train, 

Who roam'd the hills, and drew them to the plain; 
There fixt ; and Latium call'd the new abode, 
Whoſe friendly ſhores conceal'd the lateut god. 
Theſe realms in peace the monarch long controll'd, 
And bleſt the nations with an age of gold. 

A ſecond age ſucceeds, but darker far, 

Dimm'd by the luſt of gain, and rage of war. 

Then the Sicanians and Auſonians came, 

And Saturn's realm alternate chang'd her name. 
dueceſſi ve tyrants rul'd the Latian plain; 

Then ſtern, huge Tybris held his cruel reign. 

The mighty flood that bathes the fruitful coaſt, 
Receiv'd his name, and Albula was loſt. 

I came the laſt, through ſtormy oceans driv*n 
From my own Kingdom by the hand of heavn. 
My mother goddeſs and Apollo bore 

My courſe at length to this auſpacious ſhore. 

This ſaid, the prince the gate and altar ſhows, 
That to his parent, great Carmenta, roſe ; 

Whoſe voice foretold, the ſons of Troy ſhould 
With everlaſting fame the riſing town. {crown 
Here, Pan, beneath the rocks thy temple ſtood ; 
There, the renown'd aſylum, in the wood. 

Now points the monarch, where by vengeful ſteel, 
His murder'd gueſt, poor, hapleſs Argus fell! 
Next, to the capitol their courſe they hold, 

Then roof'd with reeds, but blazing now with gold. 
Ey'n then her awful ſanctity appear'd ; 

The ſwains the local majeſty rever'd, | 

All pale with ſacred horror, they ſurvey'd 

The ſolemn mountain and the reverend ade. 
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Some god, the monarch ſaid, ſome latent 

Dwells in that gloom, aud haunts the ni 
wood. 


Oft our Arcadians deem, their wondering eyes 
Have ſeen great Jove, dread ſovereign of the ſkies; 
High ober their heads, the god has ægis held. 
And blacken'd heaven with clouds, and ſhook th 
immortal ſhield ! 
In ruins there, two mighty towns, behold, 
Rais'd by our fires; huge monuments of old ! 
Janus“ and Saturn's name they proudly bore, 
Their two great founders but are now no more? 
Thus they converſt on works of ancient fame, 
Till to the monarch's humble courts they came; 
Their oxen ſtalk'd, where palaces are rais'd, | 
And bellowing herds in the proud Forum graz d. 
Lo! ſaid the goud old king, this poor abode 
Receiv'd great Hercules, the victor god! 
Thou too, as nobly, raiſe thy ſoul above 
All pomps, aud emulate the ſeed of os. 
With that the hero's hands the monarch preſs, 
And to the manſion led his godlike gueſt. 
There on a bear's rough ſpoils his limbs he laid, 
And ſwelling foliage heap'd the homely, bed. 
Now awful night ker ſolemn darkneſs brings, 
And ſtretches o'erthe world her duſky wings; 
When Venus, (trembling at the dire alarms 
Of hoſtile Latium, and her ſons in arms), 
In thoſe ſtill moments, thus to Vulcan ſaid, 
Reclin'd and leaning on the golden bed ; 
(Her thrilling words her melting conſort move, 
And every accent faus the flames of love); 
When cruel Greece and unrelenting fate 
Conſpir'd to fink in duſt the Trajan ſtate, 
As llion's doom was ſeal'd, I ne er implor'd, 
In thoſe long wars, the labours of my lord; 
Nor urg d my dear, dear conſort to impart, 
For a loſt empire, his immortal art; | 
Though Priam's royal offspring claim'd my care, 
Though much I ſorcow'd for my godlike heir. 
Now as the chief, by Jove's ſupreme command, 
Has reach'd at length the deſtin'd Latian land; 
To thee, my guardian pow'r, for aid I run; 
A goddeſs begs; a mother for ber ſon. N 
Oh! guard the hero from theſe dire alarms, 
Forge, tor the chief, impenetrable arms. 
See, what proud cities every hand employ, 
To arm new hoſts againſt the ſous of Troy ; 
On me and all my people, from afar 
See what aſſembled nations pour to war: 
Yet not in vain her forfows Thetis ſhed, 
Nor the fair partner of Tithonus“ bed, 
When they implor'd my lord of old to grace 
With arms immortal an inferior race. 
Hear then, nor let thy queen in vain implore 
The gift, thoſe goddeſſes obtain'd before, 
This ſaid ; her arms, that match the winter 
ſnows, a 
Around her unreſolving lord ſhe throws; 
When lo! more rapid than the lightning flies, 
That gilds with momentary beams the ſkies, 
The thrilling flames of love, without control; 
Flew through the footy god, and fir'd his ſouL 
With conſcious joy her conqueſt ſhe deſcry'd ; 
When, by her charms ſubdu'd, ber lord reply'd: 
Why all theſe reaſons urg'd, my mind to move; 


| When ſuch your beauties, aud & fierce my love f 
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requeſt, my ready care, 
In Troy's fam'd fields, had arm'd your ſon for war. 
Nor did the high decrees of Jove and fate 
Doom to fo ſwift a fall the Dardan ſtate; 
But, ten years more, old Priam might enjoy 
Th' imperial ſceptre, and the throne of Troy. 
Vet, if our queen is bent the war to wage, 
Her ſacred cauſe ſhall all our-art engage. 
The nobleſt arms our potent {kill can frame, 
With breathing bellows or the forming flame, 
Or poliſh'd ſteel, refulgent to behold, 
Or mingled metals, damaſk'd o'er with gold, 
Shall grace the chief: thy anxious fears give o'er, 
And doubt thy intereſt in my love no more. 
He ſpoke; and, fir'd with tranſport by her 
i charms, (We 
Claſp'd the fair goddeſs in his eager arms; 
'Then pleas'd, and panting in her boſom lay, 
Sunk in repoſe, and all diſſolv'd away 
But roſe refreſh'd, impaticnt from the bed, 
When half the ſilent hours of night were fled : | 
What time the poor laborious frugal dame, 
Who plies the diſtaff, ſtirs the dying flame; 
Employs her handmaids by the winking light, 
And lengthens out their taſk with balf the night; 
Thus to her children ſhe divides the bread, 
And guards the honours of her homely bed : 
So to his taſk, before the dawn, retires &5 
From ſoft repoſe the father of the fires. 
Amid th' Heſperian and Sicilian flood 
All black with ſmoke, a rocky iſland ſtood, _ 
The dark Vulcanian land, the region of the god. 
Here the grim. cyclops ply, in vaults profound, 
The huge olian forge, that thunders round. 
Th' eternalanvils ring, the dungeon oer; 
From ſide to fide the fiery caverns roar, . [blows ; 
Loud groans the maſs beneath their ponderous 
Fierce urns the flame, and the full furnace glows 
To this dark region, from the bright abode, 
With ſpeed impetuous few the fiery god. ., 
Th' alternate blows the brawny brethren frat 3 
Thick burſt the Tparkles from the tortur'd ſteel. 
Huge ftrokes, rou gb Steropes and Brontes gave, 
And ſtrong Pyracmoy, thook the gloomy cave. 
Before their ſovereign came, the cyclops ſtrove , 
With eager ſpeed, to forge a bolt for Joye, 8 
Such as þy heaven's almighty lord afe burt'd, © 
All charg d with vengeance, on # guilty world. 
Beneath their hands, tremendous to furvey !t | 
Half rough, half form'd, the dreadful engine lay: 
Three points of rain; three forks of hail conſpire; 
Three arm'd with wind; and three were barb'd 
with fire. wy s TT = . 4 10 f N 
The mals they temper'd thick with livid rays, 
Fear, wrath, and terror, and the 1 Shtuing's blaze. 
With equal ſpeed, a ſecond train prepate © © 
The rapid chariot for the god of war ; 
The thund'ripg wheels a © flee that etcite 
The madding nations to the Tage of ght. 
Some, ip, a fringe, the buroiſt'd Terpents roll'd 
Round the dte egis, bright Fitch feales of gold | 
The, borrid egis, great Munerya's feld. 
When, in ker. wrath, ſhe takes the fatal feld. 
All charg'd with curling ſnakes the bols they rais'd, ' 
And the grim Gorgon's head tremeridous blaz d. 
In agonizing pains the monſter frown'd, 


Throw, throw your A the ſover i 
Arms for a godlike hero mu e a uno SY 
Fly to the work before the pa OY 
Your ſpeed, your ſtrength, and all your {kill di. 


ay ! 
Swift as the word, (his orders to purſye) 
To the black labours of the forge they flew; 
Vaſt heaps of ſteel in the deep furnace rgll'd, 
And bubblipg ſtreams of braſs, and floods of melt, 


e £09 n , "He" 

The, brethren firſt a glorious ſhield prepare, 
Capacious of the whole Rutulian war. 
Some, orb in orb, the blazing buckler frame; 
Some with huge bellows roule the roaring flame; 
Some in the ſtream the hiſſing metals drown'd j | 
From wal ip "vault the-thund'ring ſhokes re- 

Rag, bh bl . 

And the deep caves rebellow to the ſound. 
Exact in time each ponderovs hammer plays; 
In time their arms the giant brethren raiſe, 
And turn the glowing maſs a thouſand ways. 

Theſe cares employ the father of the fires; 
Meantime Evander from his couch retires, 
Call'd by the purple beams of morn away, 
And tuneful birds, that hail'd the dawning day, 
Firſt the warm tunic round his limbs he threw ; 
Next on his feet the ſhining ſandals drew, 
Around his ſhoulders flow'd the panther's hide, 


. And the bright ſword hung glittering at his fide, 


Two mighty dogs, domeſtic at his board, © 
(A faithful guard) attend their aged lord. 
The-promis'd aid revolving in his breaſt, _ 
The careful monarch ſought his godlike gueſt, | 
Who with Achates roſe at dawn of daß,, 
Aud join'd the King and Pallas on the way, 
Their friendly hands exchang'd, their ſeats they 
Amid the hall; ah firſt Evander ſpoke : [took 
Great prince, the guardian or the Trojan ſtate! 
Who, ſafe in thee, defies the frowns of fate 
Small is our force, and fender Bl relief; Set 
Far, far unworthy ſuch a glotions chief. 
For here; old”; 57 Segal ouf ands; and thert 
The ſtern Kutulians ird our walls with war; 
Yet to our Colt ind? fortune led thy way; 
And mighty aids the willing fates diſplay; 
By me & hole nations, in thy cauſe ally'd,  _ 
Whole hots in arms ſhall gather to thy fide. 
For near theſe walls, amid the Tuſcan lands, 
Seated on rocks, proud Agyllina ſtands. 
Raisd by the Lydian train, ſublime in air, 
A martial race, aud terrible ig war, 
For ages flouriſh'd this diſtinguiſh'd town; 
Vaſt was her wealth, and glorious her renown ; 
Till ſtern Mezentins made her ſons obey _ 
His lawleſs arms, and arbitrary ſway, 
What tongue can ſuch barbaritzes record, 
Or count the flaughters of his ruthlefs ſword ? 
Give him, ye gods ! if juſtice you regard, 
Give 7; and alt his face the due reward! 


| *Twas lot, enough; che good, the, guiltleſs bled; 


Still Wörſe; he bound the Tiving to the dead. 
Theſe, limb to limb, and face to face he join'd, 


(on! monfttous criti of unexampled kind!) 


Till chok' d with ffench the ling'ring wretches 
And in the foath'd embraces dy'd away. las, 


And roll'd in death, her fiery eyes around. 


At length, their patience tir'd, his ſubjects roſe, 
Beſie ge the tyrant, and his walls encloſe; | 
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zubdue his guards, deftroy his friends, and aim 

; Full at the regal towers the vengeful flame; 
While for defence to Turnus he withdrew,. 
And, ſafe through all the cloud of ſlaughter, flew. 
Zut arm'd by ſuch revenge, the Tuſcan band #* 
To death the royal fugitive demand. 
At once Etruria fires her martial train, 
And all her ſons embattled ſpread the plain, 
I me diſpos'd, hall march theſe mighty hoſts 
eneath thy conduct, from their native coaſts, 
Fir now, ev'n now their fleets have reach'd the 


And the tall ſhips are rang'd along the ftrand ; 

They wait the ſignal, for the fight prepare; 

But thus a ſage retards the moving war : 

« Ye choſen martial train, the glorious grace 

And flower of all our old Mzonian race; 

« Though byjuſt rage inſpir d, your hoſts are led 

a 8 pour full vengeance on your tyrants' head, 

© No Latian chief theſe armies muſt command; 

# Chooſe ſome brave general from a foreign land.” 
With that, their forces ſtopp'd in theſe abodes, 

Struck with this aweful warning of the gods. 

To me, their chief bold Tarchon ſent, before, 

The crown, and every type of regal pow'r ; 

Me they requeſt to lead their armies on, 

Accept the ſway, and fill the vacant. throne. 

But for theſe filver bairs tis far too late 

To mix in battles, or the cares of ſtate ; 

Vain were the thoughts, ſo great a war to wage; 

Too rough the taſk for unpertorming age ; 

My fon Pad led them, but his race wit 

Born half a native by the mother's blood, 

But thou, great prince, whoſe years and godlike 

Stand well approv'd by every pow'r divine, [liac 

Gothou ; the high imperial taſk ſuſtain; 

Co; to ſure conqueſt lead the vengeful train: 

Aud let my Pallas by thy fide engage; 

Pallas, the joy of my declining age, 

Beneath ſo great a maſter's forming care, 

Let the dear youth learn every work of war; 

I every field thy matchleſs toils admire, 

And emulate thy deeds, and catch the glorious 

Beneath his ſtandard rang'd, a choſen force [fire ! 

l ſend, two hundred brave Arcadian horſe ; 

And, to ſupport the gathering war, my ſon 

Shall lead an equal ſquadron of his own. found, 
He Taid; the prince and friend, in cares pro- 


Lung fixt their eyes with anguiſh on the ground, 


dad, and dejected at the ſhort ſupply ; 

Till Venus gave a fignal from the iky ; 
Swift from the opening heavens, with awful ſound, 
A ſudden ſplendor broke, and blaz'd around. 

A rolling general din they heard from far ; 

And the loud Tyrrhene trumpets rend the air. 
Wile thus, amaz'd, they gaze with wondering 


eyes, 

Peal after peal runs rattling round the ſkies. 

At laſt bright claſhing arms the train behold, 

That flaſh the ſkies, and fringe the clouds with 
gold. f | 

But ſoon ZEneas knew the loud alarms, 

The promis'd preſent of immortal arms. 

To me alone, my royal friend, he cries, 

This ſign belongs, an omen from the ſkies. 

My mother promis'd theſe portents in air, 


On the firſt opening of the waſteful war; 
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To me ſhe brings through yon ethereal road, 
Thoſe glorious arms, the labour of a god ! 

Oh ! what a gathering ſtorm of ſlaughter ſpreads 


On yonder hofts, and blackens o'er their heads! 


How ſhall thou, Turnus, my full rage deplore ! 
How ſhall thy waves, old Tyber, ſmoke with gore, 
When all thy ſtreams, encumber'd with the lain, 
Roll ſhields, and helms, and heroes to the main! 
Now let the perjur'd train their arms prepare ; 
Since tis their wiſh, I'll give a looſe to war! 

He ſaid ; and from the ſylvan throne retires ; 
Then on Alcides' altar wakes the fires. « 
Glad he returns, the offering to renew, | 
And to the houſehold gods the victims flew. 
To the ſame rites return, with equal joy, 

The boary monarch and the youths of Troy. 
Then to the ſhip he bends his courſe again, 
There culls the flower of all the warrior train, 
To wait him to the field; the reſt he ſends 
With the glad tidings to his ſon and friends. 
Smooth o'er the waves the painted veſſels glide, 
And with the ſtream move gently down the tide. 
Steeds are prepar'd to mount the Trojan train, 
And ſpeed their progreſs to the Tuſcan plain. 
But to their prince a courſer was aſſign'd, 

Of matchleſs ſpirit and ſuperior kind. 

The bounding ſteed a lion's ſpoils enfold, 

With paws dependent, ſheath'd in ſhining gold. 

Strait through the city flies the loud report 
Of troops advancing to the Tuſcan court. 

The ſhrieking matrons weary heav'n with 
pray*r 8 a 

Near and more near they view in wild deſpair, 

The horrid image of gigantic war. 

The good old monarch then embrac'd his ſon, 

Arid with a flood of tender tears begun : 

Oh ! would almighty Jove once more renew 
That vigorous ſtrength of youth which once T 


knew; 1 
When, by this hand, beueath her rocky wall, 
Preneſte ſaw her yanquiſh'd armies fall; 
When, victor of the field, and crown'd with fame, 
With piles of hoſtile ſhields, I fed the flame, 
And ſent great Herilus, of matchleſs might, 
Their martial monarch, to the ſhades of night; 
On whom, deſcended from celeſtial blood, 
Three lives his eis + mother had beſtow'd. 
Wond'rous to tell! the warrior thrice was ſlain, 
As oft teviv'd, and arm'd, and fought again. 
Thrice, though renew'd for fight, the monarch 
b 


And thrice, of all his arms I ſttipp'd the dead. 
Such were I now---not all theſe dire alarms, - 
Dangers, or deaths, ſhould tear me from thy arms: 
Nor had Mezentius thus his flaughters ſpread, 
Thus heap'd with wrongs thy father's aged head; 
Nor thus unpuniſh'd ſtretch'd his rage abhorr'd 
O'er towns, diſpeopled by his waſteful ſword. _ 
But hear, ye gods! and heaven's great ruler, hear, 
With due regard, a kiog's and father's pray'r: 
My dear, dear Pallas, if the Fates ordain - 
Safe to return, and bleſs theſe eyes again: 
With age, pain, ſickneſs, this one bleffing give; 
On this condition Ill endure to live. 
But oh! if fortune has decreed his doom, 
Now, now, by death, prevent my woes to come; 
+ Feronia, 
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Now, while my hopes and fears uncertain flow; | There all the Julian line the god had wrought, 


Now, ere ſhe lifts her hand to ſtrike the blow; | And charg'd the gold with battles yet unſought, 

While in theſe feeble arms I ftrain the boy, | Here in a verdant cave's embow'ring ſhade, ; - : 

My ſole delight, my laſt ſurviving joy: The foſtering wolf and martial *twins were laid; y 
Ere the ſad news of his untimely doom tomb! | Th' indulgent mother, half reclin'd along, y 
j Muft bow this hoary head with ſorrow to the | While at her dugs the ſportive infants hung, 7 
i With theſe laſt words he ſwoon'd, and ſunk away; | Look'd fondly back, and form'd em with her | 
ö His ſervants to the couch their breathleſs lord con- tongue. 
! vey. | | = ſride, | Next Rome appear'd; here ſhriek the Sabine k 
; Now through the opening gates the warriors dames, | | k 
Eneas firſt, Achates by his fide. | Surpris'd, and raviſh'd at her ſolemn games. 1 
g The Trojan chiefs ſucceed: amid the train In arms the Cures with their king appear, 8 

Young Pallas towers, conſpicuous o'er the plain, | And wage with infant Rome a ſudden war. 

All bright his military purple flow'd ; At length agreed, from fight the monarchs ceaſe, 

His poliſh'd arms with olden ſplendors glow'd. And at the ſhrine of Jove, conclude the peace. 

So, bath'd in ocean with a vivid ray Each king beſide the dleeding victim ſtands, 

Flames the refulgent ſtar that leads the day: With lifted eyes, a goblet in his hands. 

Wide through the ſky, before the ſacred light Here the mad courſers flew the foreſt o'er, 

Break, and diſperſe the ſcattering ſhades of night. | And, limb from limb, the perjur'd Metius tore, 

High on the battlements the mothers ſtand, As vengeful Tullus drags him through the wood, 

And, from the towers, ſurvey the martial band. The ſculptur'd trees are all bedropp'd with blogd, 

Through the thick woods, embody'd in array, Here proud Porſenna, with his martial train, 


The glittering ſquadrons take the neareſt way. Bids Rome receive her baniſh'd king again. 
Loud ſhouts ariſe ; the thundering courſers bound | Her noble fons ſurrounded with alarms, 
Through clouds of duft, and paw the trembling | Fly, in the cauſe of liberty, to arms. 

A mighty grove, rever'd for ages ſtood [ground. | While glorious Cocles all his hoſt withſtood, 
Where Cære views with pride her rolling flood : | And Clœlia broke her chains, and ſwam the flood. 
Hills clad with fir, to guard the ballow ' bound, With furious looks, tremendous to behold, 


Roſe in the majeſty of darkneſs round. The raging monarch frown'd, and ſtorm'd in gold. 
In times of old, the pious Argive train, | | There, for the Capitol, brave Manlius ftrove, 
The firſt poſſeſſors of the Latian plain, Fought like a god, and look'd a ſecond Jove. 


For ever ſacred the devoted ſhade, [paid. The ſeat of empire) roof d with homely reed. 


To the great f guardian of the fields, had made j There ſtood thy palace, Werner (decreed 
And, on his ſolemn day, their annual . Here fled the ſilver gooſe through courts of gold, 
vaching Gauls fore 
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Not far from hence the Tuſcan hoſt diſpread And, cackling loud, th* apprc g Gauls 

Theit mighty camp, with Tarchon at their head. told. | | 

From the tall towering point in full ſurvey, Through the thick foreſt move the hoſtile pow'rs, 

Stretch'd o'er the vale, th* embattled army lay. And, favour'd by the night, invade the tow'rs. 

Hither neus, with his band, ſucceeds ; Fair golden trefles grace the comely train, 

The train refreſh'd releaſe the panting Reeds. | And every warrior wears à golden chain. 

Meantime his beauteous mother, from on high, Embroider'd veſts their ſnowy limbs infold ; 

Had brought the blazing preſent down the ſky. | And their rich robes are all adorn'd with gold. 

By the cool ſtream the hero ſhe furvey'd . Two Alpine ſpears with martial pride they wield, 

Within the winding vale, and thus ſhe ſaid: | And guard their bodies with an ample ſhield, 

_ Behold the promis'd arms; in every part The Salii next in ſolemn garbs advance; 

By Vulcan labour'd with immortal art. | And naked here the mad Luperci dance, | 

Now dare thy foes, colleed in thy might, The pledge of future empire from the ſky, = 

Now call the haughty Turnus to the fight. The fore targe ſtrikes dazzling on the eye. 
| Then the fair queen her joyful ſon embrac'd, In ſtately cars the pious matrons rode, 
| And by an oak, the radiant burthen plac'd. Who ſav'd their country, and appeas'd the god. 
| The wondering chief with ſudden rapture glow'd, Far hence remov'd, appear the realms below, 
Struck with the glorious labours of the g The horrid manſions of eternal woe ; [chains 
1 Aftoniſh'd at the blazing arms he ſtands, Where howl'd the damn'd; where Catiline in 
| And, one by one, he pois'd 'em in his hands, I Roars from the dark abyis, in endleſs pains; | 
| The ſword, with death all . he admires, Sees the grim furies all around him ſpread, Tun 
And the proud helm, that ſhoots a length of fires. | And the black rock ſtill trembling o'er his head. ny 
| The mighty corſlet caſt a vivid ray; But in a ſeparate ſpace the juſt remain; lu 
i With ſcales of braſs and ſanguine colours gay; | And awful Cato rules the godlike train. li 

| And, like a flaming cloud, refulgent ſhone, { - Full in the midft, majeſtically roll'd * 

Pierc'd with the glancing glories of the ſan. The ſolemn »cean wrought in figur'd gold: th 
1 The poliſh'd graves his manly thighs infold, But hoary waves curl high on every ſide, th 


| With mingled metals wrought and ductile gold. | And filver dolphins cut the fable tide. 

[ With joy the weighty ſpear the prince beheld ; Amid the flood, two navies roſe to ſight 

1 But moſt admir'd the huge myſterious ſhield ; With beaks of braſs; th' immortal Actian fight! Tar 
For there had Vulcan, ſkill'd in times to come, All charg'd with war the boiling billows roll'd, And 


Diſplay'd the triumphs of immortal Rome; And the vaſt ocean flam'd with arms of gold. 
* Sylvatus, a 45 


+ Romulus and Remus, 
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flere leads divine Auguſtus, rough the floods | At once retire, io wild confuGori hurl d, 
e 


Ine ſons of Rome, her fathers and her gods: Egypt, and all th' aſſembled Eaſtern world. 
From his bigh ſtern the martial ſcene Larveys, Amid the flaughters of the fight was ſeen, 
While ſtreaming ſplendors round his temples | Pale with the fears of death, the Pharian queen; 
lis ſparkling eyes a kegner glory ſhed, [blaze 3 | Aghaſt, calls the kind propitious zales 
Than his great father's ſtar, that glitters o'er his | To ſpeed her flight; and ſpreads her ſilken ſails, 
P „ Ihe god diſplaz d her figure, full in view, 
Next with kind gales, the care of every od, As Ger the floods with weſtern winds ſhe flew. 
Agrippa leads his ſquadron through the 4 7 While ſunk in grief, the mighty Nile bemoaus 
A naval crown adorns the warrior's brows, The ſhame and laughter of his vanquiſh'd ſons. 
and fierce he pours amid th' embattled foes. He ſaw the rout ; lus mantle he uncoll'd, 
There brings proud Antony his various bands, | Spread forth his robes, and open d every fold, 
from diſtant nations and from barbarous lands. | Expanded wide his arms, with timely care, 
Diſpeopled Egypt fills the wat'ry plain, - And in his Kind embrace receiv'd the flying war. 
And the whole Eaſtern world o'erſpreads the main. | Now moves great Cæſar (all his foes o'ercome, ) 
Zut O ;--- the curſe of Rome, the ſhame of war, With three proud triumphs thro imperial Rome; 


is | Pharian conſort follows in the rear? [And pays immortal honours to the ſkies: 

Kuſh the fierce fleets to fight ! beneath their cars | Behold at once three hundred temples riſe! 
Ard claſhing beaks, the foaming ocean roars ! The ſtreets reſound with ſhouts and ſolemn games; 
allbig with war the floating caſtles ride, And to the temples throng the Rom an dames 
In bulk enormous, o'er the yielding tide; [ With ardent pray'rs: high altars riſe around; 

The frothy ſurge like moving mountains ſweep, | And with the blood ci victims ſmoke the ground; - 
(r iſles uprooted, rollir.g round the dee. | He fits enthron'd in Phœbus' Parian faue; 
Spears, darts and flames fly furious o'er the main; | In ranks before him paſs the vanquiſh'd train, 


The fields of Neptune take a crimſon ſtain. | While he accepts the gifts that crown his toils, 
The beauteous queen, amidſt the dire alarms, . And hangs on high the conſecrated ſpoils. 

With her loud tumbrels calls her hoſts to arms, | Before the victor move the mighty throngs, 
Flies to the fight, nor ſees the ſnakes, that wait | With different habits and diſeordant tongues. 
And hiſs behiud, dread miniſters of fate Here paſs, diſtinguiſh'd by the god of fire, 

Againſt great Neptune, in his ſtrength array'd, | The ſons of Afric in their looſe attire ; IT 
And beauteous Venus, and the blue-ey'd maid, The Cariany march; the bold Numidians ride; 


Engage the dog Anubis, on the floods, The Gelans ſhine with quivers at their fide. 

And the lewd herd of Egypt's monſter gods, Here crowd the Daz ; and the nations, there, 

lu poliſh'd eel, conſpicuous, from afar, From earth $ laſt ends aſſembled to the war. 
Amid the tumult ſtorms the god of war. b Here with diminiſh'd pride Euphrates mourns; 


Her robes all rent, with many an ample ſtride, | There the maim'd Rhine .hemgans; bis broken 

Grim diſcord u, triumphant o'er the tide, And fierce r of old in vain, [horns 7 

Next, with her bloody ſcourge Bellona flies, Now bends, ſubmiffive to the Roman chain. 

And leads, in fatal pomp, the furies of the Ries. Such was the glorious giſt in every part 
Meantime, enthron'd on Actim's towering | By Vulcan finiſh'd with immortal art: 


The god of day futveys the raging fight, Iheigbt, | ( The forms unknown, that grac'd.its awple field ;) 
Aad his 41 1 2 bow. With ſudden dre ad, 


The prince,with joy luryeys the ſtary'd ſhield ; 
_ Aloft he bears the tr iumphs yet to comm. 
The fortubies of his race, the iates of mighty Rome. 


At the dire ſignal, 
|| Cleopatra. 
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| yaw nt ads 1x8 98d v7 og ng oats a ne ae 
Turnus takes advantage af ZEneas's abſence, attempts to fire his ſhips (which are transformed into ſex- 
nymphs) and aſſaults bis camp.., The Trojans, reduced to the laſt extremities; ſend Niſus and Eurya- 
lus to recal Ene as, which furniſhes the poet with that admirable qpiſode of their friendſhip, genero- 
ity, and concluſion of their, adventures. In the morning, Tuinuns puſhes the fiege with vigour ; 
and, hearing that the Ttojans had opened a gate, he runs thither; and breakt into the town with 
the enemies he purſues... The $94eh are immediately cloſed upon him; aud he fights' bis way 
through the town, to the river, Tyber. He is forced at laſt to-leap, armed as he is; imo the river, 
and ſwims to his camp. $15 enttdglob : e 9710 Huh bas snes reer i 
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Tavs while the prince colle ds antiliar hoſts, | Where, cover'd with the ſhade, he made abode 
and leads new armies from the Tuſcan coatts ; In his old 'grandfire's confecrated wood; 
Diſpatch'd by heav'n's great empreſs from the | There, as at eaſe reclin'd the godlike man, 


he goddeſs of the bow to Turous flies; [fkies, | Her roſy lips ſhe open'd, _ 7 
| g e 
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Turnus, this kind auſpicious hour beſtows 
What ſcarce a god could promiſe to thy vows : 
For lo! the Trojan chief has parted hence, 

And for new ſuccours courts th' Arcadian prince. 
Thence to the Tuſcan coaſts his courſe he bends, 


And leaves expos'd his walls, his fleets, and friends. 


Now, while the Lydians in his cauſe unite, 

And the raw peaſants gather to the fight: 

Call, call the fiery courlers, and the car; 

Fly -ſtorm his camp-+-and give a looſe to war. 
This ſaid; with levell'd wings ſhe mounts on high, 
And cnts a glorious rainbow in the ſky. 

He knew the fair; hig lifted hands he ſpread, 
And with theſe words purſu'd her as ſhe fled ; 
Bright beauteous goddeſs of the various bow, 
What pow'r-diſpatch'd thee to the world below? 
What ſplendors open to my dazzled eyes! 

What floods of glory burſt from all the ies; 
And lo! the heav'us divine, the planets roll! 
Thick ſhine the ſtars, and gild the glowing pole 
Call'd by theſe omens to the held of blood, 

I fllow to the war the great inſpiring god! 

Raptur'd he ſaid, and ſought the limpid tide, 
Where gurgling ſtreams in ſilver currents glide ; 
There cleans'd his hands, then raiſing high in air, 
To ev'ry god addreſt his ardent-pray'r. 

And now, all gay and glorious to behold; 

Rich in embroider'd veſts, and arms of gold, 
On ſprightly prancing 'ſteeds, the martial train 
Spread wide their ranks o'er all th' embattled 
7 lain. „ 1 
The — with great Meſſapus at their head; 
The deep' ning rear the ſons of Tyrrheus led. 
Brave Turnus flames in arms, ſupremely tall, 
Tow'rs in the centre, and outthines them all. 
Silent they march beneath their godlike guide: 
So mighty Ganges leads, with aweful pride, 
In ſev'n large ſtreams his ſwelling ſolemn tide : 
So Nile, compos'd within his banks-again, 
Moves in ſlow pomp, mazeftic, to the main. 
Troy ſaw from far the black'ning cloud arife : 
Then from the rampart's height Caicus cries : 
See, ſee, my friends, yon duſky martial train, 
Tnvolv'd in clouds, and ſweeping o'er the plain. 
To arms—The foes advance—Your ſwords pre- 
pare; 
Flz— Mount the ramparts, and repel the war. 

With ſhouts they run; they gather at the call; 
They cloſe the gates; they mount; they guard 

the wall, 
For ſo th* experienc'd prince had charg'd the hoſt, 
When late he parted for the Tuſcan coaſt ; . 
Whatc'er befell, their ardour to reſtrain, 
Truſt to their walls, nur tempt the open plain. 
There, though with ſhame aud wrath their bo- 
5 ſoms glow. / - | | 
Shut in their tow'rs, they wait th' embattled foe. 
Yut mighty Turnus rode with rapid ſpeed, 
And furrious ſpurr'd his dappled Thracian ſtoed; 
Eager before the tardy ſquadrons flex 
To reach the wall; and toon appear'd in view 
(With twice ten noble warriors cloſe behind) ; 
His crimſon creſt ſtream'd dreadtul in the wind- 
Who fir(t he ery'd, with me the foe will dare? 
Then hutl'd a dart, the ſignal of the war. 
Loud ſhout his train; deep wonder ſeiz'd them all, 
1% tec the Trojaus ſkelk' behind their wall; 
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Safe in their tow'rs their forces they heftow, 


Nor take the field, nor meet th” approaching foe; 


$4 


Now furious Turnus, thund'ring round the plain, 
Tries every polt and paſs, but tries in vin. 
As, beat by tempeſts, and by famine bold, 
The prowling wolf attempts the nightly fold ; 
Lodg'd in the guarded field beneath their dams, 
Safe from the lavage, bleat the tender lambs; 
The monſter meditates the fleecy brood; © 
Now howls with hunger, and now thirfts for blood; 
Roams round the fences that tle prize contain, 
And madly rages at the flock in vain :. 5 
Thus, as th' embattled, towers the 1 5 deſcries, 
Rage fires his ſoul, and flaſhes from his eyes; 
Nor entrance can he find, nor force the train 
From the cloſe trench to combat on the plain, 
But to their fleet he bends his farious way, 
That, cover'd by the floods and ramparts, lay | 
Beſide the camp---He calls for burning brands, 
And rais'd a pine all-flaming in his hands, 
His great example the bold troop inſpires; 
They rob the hearths; they hurl the miſſi ve fires; 
The black'ning fmokes in curling, volumes riſe, 
With hov'ring clouds of cinders, to the ſkies. 

O ſay, ye muſes, what celeſtial pow'r 
Preſerv'd the navy in that dreadfal hour, 

And ſtopp'd the progreſs of the furious flame? 
The tale is old, yet of immortal fame! 

The Trojan chief, prepar'd to ſtem the tide, 
Had built his fleet beneath the hills of Ide; 
When thus to Jove, in heay'n's ſupreme abodes, 
Spoke the majeſtic mother of the gods; 


1 Hear, and our firſt requeſt, my fon, accord, 


The firſt, ſince heav'n has own'd you for her lord, 
To our great name, and honour'd by our love, 
On lofty Ida tow'rs a ſtately grove; _ 
Tall firs and maples there for years have ſtood, 
And waving pines, a venerable wood! 
To build his nayy, I beſtow'd with joy 
The hallow'd foreſt on the chief of Troy. 
Now anxious fears diſturb my ſoul with care : 
But thou, my ſon, indulge a mother's pray'r: 
Bid ſeas and tempetts (pare the ſhips divine; 
Be this their ſafety, that they once were mine, 
Thus ſhe---and thus replies her ſon, who rolls 
The golden planets round the ſpangled poles: 
What woultt our mother's raſh requeſt intend? 
To turn the fates from their determin'd end ? 
How ! an immortal ſtate would you demand 
For veſſels labour'd by a mortal hand? 
And ſhall the chief in certain ſafety ride, 
O'er racks, o'er gulſs, and o'er th uucertain tide? 
A pow'r ſo high we never yet beſtow'd; 
No---'tis a pow'r tov boundleſs for a god 
Byt this we grant—-when, all his labours o'er, 
The Trojan prince ſhall reach the Latian ſhore, 
Whatever ſhips the friendly ſtrand ſhall gain, 
Sav'd from the ſtorms, and the devouring main, 
Know, we will take the mortal form from theſe; 
Each ſhip ſhall launch, a goddeſs of the ſeas ; 
And with her fiſter Nereids ſhall divide 
The filyer waves, and bound along the tide. 
This ſaid ; the lord of thundet ſeal'd the vow 
By his dread brother's aweful ſtreams below ; 
By the black whirlpools of the Stygian flood; 
Then gave the ſanction of th' imperial nod; 


| The hcay'ns all ſhook, and fled before the god. 
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Now was the hour arriv'd, th' appointed date, 
Fixt by the high eternal laws of fate ; 
When the great mother of the thund'rer came 
To guard her ſacred veſſels from the flame. 
Firſt from the glowing orient they deſcry 
A blazing cloud that ſtretch'd from ſky to ſky ; 
The golden ſplendors doubly gild the day, 
And high in air the tinkling cymbals play, 
It length, with wonder, and religious fear, 
A deep majeſtic voice the liſt'ning nations hear: 
Forbear, forbear, ye ſons of Troy, nor lend 
Your needleſs aid, our veſſels to defend. 
The proud Rutulian ſhall, with greater caſe, 
Burn to their beds profound the wat'ry ſeas ; 
Launch you my ſhips ; be Nereids of the floods; 
$0 wills the mighty mother of the gods 
Swift at the word, the ſacred ſhips obey, 
From their looſe anchors break, IF bound away ; 
Like ſportive dolphins plunge beneath the main, 
Then (wond'rous !) riſe in female forms again. 
o many nymphs launch ſwittly from the thore, 
Asrode tall gallies in the port before. 
The fierce Rutulians ſhook with wild affright, 
Eu brave Meſſapus trembled at the fight, 
Nor could he rule his ſteeds, nor check their 
rapid flight. 
Od murm'ring Tyber ſhrunk with ſudden dread, 
And to his ſource the hoary father fled. 
All, but the valiant Daunian hero, ſhook, 
Who rais'd their drooping ſouls, while thus he 
ſpoke : 
Theſe omens threat our foes (O glorions day) ! 
Lo: Jove has ſnatch'd their laſt relief away 
Lo! from our dreaded arms their ſhips retire, 
And vaniſh ſwift before our vengeful fire ; 
To Troy, impriſon'd in yon narrow coaſt, 
The wat'ry half of all the globe is loft. 
Their flight, the ſeas and hoſtile armies bar ; 
The land is ours ; and Italy from far | 
Tours forth her ſons, by nations, to the war, 
Her favouring oracles let Ilion boaſt : | 
On Turnus all thoſe empty vaunts are loſt. 
To 'ſcape the ſeas, and reach the Latian land, 
Was all, their fates or Venus could demand. 
My fates now take their turn; and 'tis in mine, 
For my loſt (poute, to cruſh the perjur'd line. 
Like brave Atrides, I'll redeem the dame, 
The ſame my cauſe, and my revenge the ſame. 
Will Troy then venture on a rape once more, 
Who paid ſo dearly for the crime before ? 
dure they have long ago the thought declin'd, 
Foriworn the ſex, and curſt the coſtly kind! 
Fools! will they truſt yon feeble wall and gate, 
That flight partition betwixt them and fate, 
Who not long fince beheld their Troy renown'd, 
Their god-built Troy, lie ſmoking on the ground ! 
Fly then, my friends, and let us force the foe ; 
Seize, ſtorm the camp, and lay their ramparts low. 
Nor want we, o'er theſe daftards to prevail, 
Arms forg'd by Vulcan, and a thoutand fail ; 
Though to ſupport their deſp'rate cauſe ſhould 
Join CIS he 
Arcadia's ſons with all the Tuſcan line : 
Nor need the wretches fear, with vain affright, 
The ſacred thefts or murders of the night. 
A robb'4 palladium, and an ambuſh'd force 
Wdg'd in the caverns of a monſtrous horſe. 
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A conqueſt in the dark my ſoul diſclaims ; 
No---let us gird by day their walls with flames. 
Soon ſhall they find no Argive hoſt appears, 
Whom Hector baffled ten revolving years. 

Now go, my valiant friends, and paſs away 

In due repaſt the ſmall remains of day : 


But rife, riſe early with the dawning light, 


Freſh from repoſe, and vig'rous for the fight. 
Meantime it falls to great Meſſapus' care, 

The ramparts to ſurround with fire and war. 

Twice ſev'n Rutulian leaders head the bands; 

An hundred ſpears each valiant chief commands: 

Proudly they march, in gold and purple gay, 

And crimſon creſts on every helmet play. 


They watch, they reſt by turns; and, ſtretch'd 


ſupine | 
On the green carpet, quaff the gen'rons wine. 
The fires gleam round, and ſhoot a ruddy light; 
In plays and pleaſures, paſs the jovial night. 

This ſcene the Trojans from their trenches view; 
All ſeiz'd their arms, and to their ramparts flew ; 
In wild affright to guard the gates they pour, 
Join bridge to bridge with ſpeed, and tow'r totow'r; 
Thus while th'endanger'd bulwarksthey maintain, 
Mneſtheus and brave Sereſtus fire the train, 

(The prince had left to their experienc'd care, 
If aught befel, the conduct of the war). 
Now all the ſoldiers to their poſts were flown, 


And in their turns, ſucceſſive, guard the town. 


The valiant Niſus took his lot, to wait 
Before the portal, and defend the gate. 
From Ida's native woods the warrior came, 
Skill'd with the dart to pierce the flying game: 
With him Euryalus, who match'd in arms 
Troy's braveſt youths, and far excell'd in charms; . 
So young, the ſpringing down but juſt began 
To ſhade his blooming cheeks, and promiſe man. 
Theſe boys in ſacred friendſhip were ally'd, 
And join'd in martial labours, fide by fide ; 
In ev'ry danger, ev'ry glory ſhar'd: x 
And both alike were planted on the guard. 

Has heav'n (cry'd Niſus firſt) this warmth be- 

ſtow'd ? | 
Heav'n ? or a thought that prompts me like a god? 
This glorious warmth, my iriend that breaks my 
reſt ? K 

Some high exploit lies throbbing at my breaſt. 
My glowing mind what gea'rous ardors raiſe, 
And ſet my mounting ſpirits'on a blaze ! ; 
See the looſe diſcipline of yonder train; (plain: 
The lights, grown thin, ſcarce glimmer, from the 
The guards in ſlumber and debauch are drown'd ; 
And mark !--a gen'ral filence reigns around + 
Then take my thought ; the people, tathers, all, 
Join in one wiſh, our leader to recall. 5 
Now, wou'd they give to thee the prize I claim, 
(For I cou'd reſt contented with the fame-—) 
An eaſy road, methinks, I can ſurvey m 
Beneath yon ſummit to direct my way. . 

The brave Euryalus, with martial pride. 
Fir'd with the charms of glory, thus reply d: 

And will my Niſus then his triend diſclaim? 
Deny'd his ſhare of danger and ot fame? 
And can thy dear Euryalus expoſe 
Thy life, alone, ungaarded to the foes ? 
Not fo my father taught his gen'rous boy, 
Born, train'd and ſeaſon'd in the wars ot Troy. 
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And, where the great Tueas led the way, 

I brav'd all dangers of the land and ſe. 
Thou too canſt witneſs that my worth is try'd ; 
We march'd, we fought, we conquer d fide by fide. 
Like thine, this boſom glows with martial flame ; 
Burns with a ſcorn of life, and love of fame; 
And thinks, if endleſs glory can be ſought 

On ſuch low terms, the prize is cheaply bought. 
Let no ſuch jealous fears alarm thy breaſt : 
Thy worth and valour-ſtand to all confeſt. 

But let the danger fall (he cries) on me: 

For this exploit, I durſt not think on thee ! 

No: —as I hope the bleſt ethereal train 

May bring me glorious to thy arms again? 

Rut ſhould the gods deny me to ſucceed, 

Should I---(which heav'n avert!) but ſhould I 
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ive thou; - in death ſome pleaſure that will give; 
ive for thy Niſusꝰ ſake; I charge thee, live. 

Thy blooming youth a longer term demands; 
Live, to redeem my corſe from hoſtile hands; 
And decent to the ſilent grave commend | 

The poor remains of him who was thy friend: 
Or raiſe at leaſt, by kind remembrance led) 
A vacant tomb in honour of the dead. _- 
Why ſhould F-cauſe ithy- mother's ſoul to know - . 
Such heart-felt pings? Unutterzble-woe'! ' 7 
Thy dear fond mother, who, for love of thee, 
Dar'd every danger of the land and ſe!! 

She left Aceſtes' walls, and ſhe alone, 

To follow thee, her only, darling ſon! 

In vain, he cry'd, my courage you reſtrain; 
My ſoul's on fire, and you but plead in vain. 
Haſte---let us go----He ſaid---and rais'd the guard; 
By turns their vacant poſts the ſentries ſnar d. 
With eager ſpeed the gen'rous warriors went, 
Inflam'd with glory, to the royal tent. 

In ſilence huſh'd the whole cteatien lay, 

And loft in ſleep the labours of the day. 

Not ſo the chiefs of Hiony who debate 

In ſolemn council on th' endanger'd ſtate ; 4 
Propp'don their ſpears, theirbu in their hand, 
Amid the camp the hoary fathers ſtand. 
And vote an inſtant meſfage may be fent 

To their great chief, their ruin to pre vent. 
The friends now beg admiſſion of the court, 
The-bufineſs arduous, and of high import. 
The prince commands them to inſorm the train; 
And firſt bade Niſus ſpeak, who thus began: 

Attend, nor judge, ye venerable pee? 
Our bold adventure by our tender years. 2 
As yonder bands in ſleep and wine are drown'd, 
We, by kind chance, a ſecret path have found, 
Cloſe by the gate, that near the ocean lies; 

The fires are thinn'd, and clouds of ſmuke ariſe. 
If you permit, ſince fair occaſion calls. 
Safe can we pierce tq great Evander's walls. 
Soon ſhall our mighty chief appear again, j 
Adorn'd with ſpoils; and ſtriding o'er the flain, 
Lord of the field; nor can we miſs the road, 
But know the various windings of the flogd ; ' 
For, as we hunt, we ſee the turrets riſe, 

Peep o'er the vales, and dance before our eyes. 
Then thus Alethes, an illuſtrious ſage, - 
Renown'd for wiſdom; and rever'd for age: 

. yet, ye guardian gods) your: pow'rs divine 


Will ſpare the relics of the Trojan line, 
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Since the doſoms of our youths inſpire +, 
With ſuch high courage, ſuch determin'd fre. 
Then in his arms the boys by turns he teck 
With tears of joy; and panting; thus beſpoke t : 
Oh ! what rewards, brave youths, can be deere, 
What honours, equal to ſo great a dead! 
The beſt and faireſt, all th' applauding f&y, - 
And your own conſcious virtue, ſhall . wo 
The next, our great neas will beſtow, - 1+! «j 
And young Aſcanius' riper years ſhall o ae 
Whatever boon ſuch merit can receive, 
The friend, the monarch, and the man, will give, 

And TI, brave Niſus !-cries the toyal-boy, 
Swear by the ſacred guardian pow'rs of Troy, 
My hopes, my fortunes, are repos'd in you ; 

Go then, your gen'rous enterpriſe purſue. 

Oh! to theſe lopging eyes my fire reſtore; 
From that bleſt hour my forrows are no more. 
Two filver bbwls, whoſe ample margins ſhine, 
All rais'd with coſtly ſculpture, ſhall be thine; - 
The ſame my conqu'ring father brought away, 
When low in duſt the fair Ariſba lay: 


| | Two glitt'fing tripods, beauteous to behold, 


And two large talents of the pureit gold : 

With theſe a goblet, which the queen of Tyte 

Peſtow'd in Carthage on my royal fire. 

And, when theſe vanquiſh'd Kingdoms: are our 
h own; 

When my great father mounts the Latian throne; 
When our victorious hoſts by lot ſhall ſnare 
The rich rewards, and glorious ſpoils, of war; 
What late thou ſaw'ſt when Turnus took the held, 
His prancing courſer, helm, and golden ſhield; 
That courſer, ſluield, and helm, of {kill divine, 
Exempt from lot. brave Niſus, ſhall be thine. 
My fire will give twelve captives with their arms; 
Yet more---twelve females of diſtinguiſh'd charms; 


I And, to complete the whole, the wide domain 


Of the great Latian lord, a boundleſs plain. 

But thee; dear youth, not yet to manhood grown, 
Whoſe years but juſt advance before my own, 
No fortune hgnceforth from my foul ſhall part, 
Still at my fide, and ever at-my heart, 

My dangers, glories, counſels, thoughts, to ſhare; 

friend in peace, my brother in the war ! 

All, all my life, replies the youth, ſhall aim, 
Like this one hour, at everlaſting fame. 

Though fortune only our attempt can bleſs, 
Yet ſtill my courage ſhall deſerve ſucceſs. 
But one reward, I aſk, betore I go, 

The greateſt I can aſk, or you beſtow, 

My mother, tender, pious, fond, and good, 
Sprung, like thy own, from Priam's royal blood; 
Such was her love, ſhe left her native Troy, 

And fair Trinacria, for her darling boy; 
And ſuch js mine, that I muſt keep unkgown 
From her, the danger of fo dear a ſon : 

To ſpare her. anguiſh, Io! I quit the place 
Without one parting. kiſs, one laſt embrace! 
By night, and that reſpected hand, I ſwear, 
Her melting tears arp more than I can bear! 

For her, good prince, your pity I implore ; 
Support her, child leſs; and relieve her, poor; 
Oh! let ber, let her find (when I am gone), 
In you, a friend, a guardian, and a fon ! 
With that dear hope, embolden'd ſhall I go, 


Brave ev'ry danger, aud defy the foe, 
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Charm'd with his virtue, all the Trojan peers, 
Bat more than all, Aſcanias melts in tears, 
To ſee the ſorrows'6f à duteous ſon, | 
And filial a love ſo like his own. 
| promiſe all, heroic youth! he ſaid, 
That to ſuch matchleſs valour can be paid ; 
To me, thy mother Rill ſhall be the ſame 
[reiſa was, and only want the name. 
Let fortune good or ill ſucceſs decree; 
is merit, ſute, to bear a ſon like thee |! 
Now by my head, my father's oath, I vow, 
Whate er rewards T ſe to beſtow, 
When ſafe return'd, bn thee, the ſame ſhall grace 
Thy mother, and thy whole ſurviving race. 

So ſpoke the prince; and, weeping at the word, 
Gave to the pions youth his coffly ſword : 

The ſword with wond”rous art Lycaon made; 

An ivory ſcabbard ſheath'd the ſhining blade. 

To Niſus, Mneſtheus gave a lion's hide; 

And a new helm Alethes' care fupply'd. ; 

Thus arm'd, they quit the tent; th' aſſembly 
waits, 

With bigh applauſe, thejr „ to the gates. 

Mature in wiſdom, far above his years,, 

The fair Iülus in the truin appears, 

And ſends his father many am ardent prayer; 

All loſt in wind,” and ſcatter'd wide in air! 

Now, favour'd by the ſhade, the warriors go, 

Paſs the deep trenches, and invade the foe. 

But, ere their rag Jer enterpriſe is o'er, 

With what large ſlaughter ſhall they bathe the 
ſhore ! | around. 

All drench'd in wine and fleep, lie ftretch'd 

The careleſs ſoldiers on the verdant ground, 

Amid a pile of trates, wheels and reins, 

And empty cars, eneumbring all rhe plains. 

Here lie the ſcatter'd arms; the goblers there; | 

A mad confuſion of debauch and war. 

Now, now, cries Niſus firſt, thy courage call; 
The place, the hour, my friend, demands it all. 
Here lies our road: while I the paſſage find, 

Stay thou, and cautious watch the foe behind. 

From fide to fide, whole ſquadrons will 1 lay, 

_ death and horrors op'ning wide thy way. 
With that, the youth in filence drew his 

ſword, lord; 

And ſtabb'd proud Rhamnes, a diſtinguiſh'd 

la ev'ry deep prophetic art approv'd, 

A king and augur, and by Turnus lov'd. 

On the rich couch in ſlumbers deep he lay, 

And, labouring, flept the full debauch away. 

ſhe fate of others he had ſtill foreſhown; 

Cut fail'd, unkappy ! to prevent his own. 

Then on the ſquire of Remus fierce he flew, 
And, as they flept, his three attendants flew. 

The driver next; and cut his neck in twain, 
As, midit the ſteeds, he ſlumbet'd on the plain; 
Laſt on their lord employ'd the deadly feel ; 

Swift flew the head; and mutter'd as it fell. 

The purple blood diſtains the conch around ; 

The welt'ring trunk lies beating on the ground, 

_ —_— and np meet their doom : 
erranus laſt, in all his ſprightly bloom: | 

By the large draught oerow'r'd, Fitretch'd 


he lay, 
Full half the night already ſpent in play; [day. 


Far happier had it been, if lengthen'd to the | 
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Thus o'er th' unguarded fence by hanger bold, 
Springs the grim lion, and 2 fold. 
All dreadful, growling in the midnight hours, 
The trembling flock he murders and devours ; 
While wrapt in filence lies the fleecy brood, 
The ſavage rages in a foam of blood. 
Nor with leis rage Euryalus employ'd 
The deadly ſword; but nameleſs crowds deftroy'd. 
Hebeſus, Fadus, as they flept, he goar'd ; 


But wakeful Rheſus ſaw the ſlzught*ring fword : - 


Behind a goblet he retir'd in vain; 
For as the foe; detected, roſe again, 


preft, 

word, deep-bury'd in = 
With blended wine and blood, the Ws > — 
The purple ſoul came floating in the tide. 

So vents the youth his vengeance on his foes, 
And ſcatters death and ſlaughter as he goes. 
Now when to brave Meſſapus“ tents they came, 
The pres juſt glimmer'd with a quiv'ring flame. 
The train lie ſcatter'd, while the ſteeds, unbound, 
Expatiate wide, and graze the verdant ground. 
Then Niſus warn'd him; for he ſaw the boy 
Toc fierce for blood, too eager to deſtroy; [way 
Enough of death-—our ſwords have hew'd the 
We ſtand detected by the dawning day. 

n ; and leave, in piles confus dl 


d, 
Bright arms, embroider'd robes, and bowls of 
But yet the fond Euryalus would tay, 
Reſolv'd to ſeize one rich diſtinguith'd prey; 
The ſhining trappings Rhamnes' courſers bore, 
And the broad golden belt the monarch wore, 
Of old, to Remulus was ſent the prize 
By Cedicus, the pledge of ſocial ties; 
Which with his grandion at his death remain'd, 
And laſt by war the fierce Rutolians gain'd. 
This belt he bote, exulting, from the plain, 
And in gay triumph wore, but wore in vain! 


Next, with Meffapus“ helm, his brows he ſpread, 


Adorn'd with plumes, that nodded o'er his head. 
Then, fluſh'd with laughter and the glorious prey, 
They quit the camp, and ſeek a ſafer way. 
Meantime, the Daunian hero to ſupport, 
Advanc'd a legion from the Latian court; © 
Three hundred horſe, while flow the foot ſucceed, 
Fly ſwift before, with Volſcens at their head. 
Now to the camp the warriors bend their way; 
And, on the left, the hapleſs youths ſurvey. 
Euryalus' bright helm the pair betray'd, 
On which the moon in all her glory play'd. 
Tis —_— nought, thofe youths appear; de. 
thite. e 
(Cries the ſtern gen'ral) who, and whence you . 
And whither bound; and wherefore arm'd for 
war? a | 
Nought they but took their ſudden fli 
To the thick ah and the ſhades of night. * 
But * warriors ſpurr'd their ſtoeds, and 


All round, to guard the op'nings of the wood. 
O'ergrown and wild, the dark ſome foreſt lay, 
And trees and brakes perplex'd the winding way. 
Hither, encumber'd with his gaudy prize, 
Dittreſs'd Euryalus for ſhelter flies; : * 
But miſs'd the turnings, in his wild ſurpriſe. 
3 


gow 
| Nat. ſo. ſwiſt. Niſus, h. the ſoes declin'd, on 1 
Nor knew th" endangerid bay was left behind; 


Beyond, ; once+fam'd:Albancields he fled, | 
Where the/fleet cquyſers. of Latiuus fed. 
There RKogd the mournful yauth; and from the 
18 ! plain, odr 1241 7 * 1911973; Ju] 19613 1193 
7 long look; to lind a end, dani 11 U 
Where is Euryalus, my only joy? 
Where ſhall Lind (he ery'd) the hapleſs boy? 
Then qe retrac'd his former eps, and trod, 


Once more, the winding mazes of the wood, 
The trampling ſeeds and warriors pour behind, 
And the loud cries come thick in ev'ry wind. 
Here, While he paus'd, a general ſhout he heard; 
And lo!) his lov'd Euryalus appear d. of 
Surrounded by the foe: the gloomy night, 
And pathleſs thickets, intercept his flight. 
With joyful clamours crowd the gath' ring train 


» — 


Around the captive, who reſiſts in vain. 
What can his friend attempt, what means em- | 


ploy. Sy | 
What arms, what ſuccours, to redeem the boy? 
Or through th! embattled ſquadrons ſha}l-he fly, 
4nd, preſt by hoſtile numbers, nobly die! 
Ihen on the moon he cſt a mournful loo c, 
Aud in his hand the pointed jav'lin flivok ; 
Great guardian goddeſs of the woods! (he cries) 
Pride of the ſtars, and empreſs of the ſkies ! 
If e'er with gifts my father hung thy ſhrine 
For his dear ſon, and ſought thy pow'r diving, 
Or I increas'd them with my ſylyan toils, 
And grac'd thy ſacred roof with ſavage ſpoils; _ 
Direct my lance, nor let it fly in vain, ; 
But, wing'd with death, diſperſe the hoſtile train. 
This ſaid; with all his ſtrength the ſpear he 
threw ; colds 
Swift through the parting ſhade the weapon flew. 
In Sulmo's back the point all-quiv'ring ſtood, 
And pierc'd his heart, but left the broken wood. 
He pour'd a purple flood, as prone he lay; 
While in thick ſobs he gaſp'd his foul away. 
The crowds gaze round; when lo! a ſecond flies, 
Fierce as the firſt, and ſings along the ſkies. 
Through Tagus' temples, o'er the ſhrinking train, 
Tt flew, and ſunk deep-bury'd jn the brain. 
Now, mad for vengeance, Volſcens ſtorm'd, nor 
"24s teen 1 A 
The daring author of the diſtant wound: 
But thy curſt blood ſhall pay for both, be ſaid ; 
Then ruſh'd impetuous with the flaming blade 
Againſt the trembling boy with wild affright, 
All pale, confus'd, diſtracted at the ſight, 
From his cloſe, covert Niſus raſh'd in view, 
And ſent his voice before him as he flew : 
Me, me, to me alone, your rage confine ; 
Here ſheath your javelins; all the guilt was mine. 
By yon bright ſtars, by each immortal god, 
His hands, his thoughts, are innocent of blood 
Nor could, nor durſt the boy the deed intend ; 
Hig only crime (and oh ! can that offend ?) { 
as too much love to his unhappy friend ! 

In vain he ſpoke, for ah! the ſword, addreſt 
With, ruthleſs rage, had pierc'd his lovely breaſt : 
With blood his ſnowy limbs are purpled o'er, 
And, pale in death, he welters in his gore. 

As a gay flow'r, with blooming beauties crown'd, 


Cut by the ſhare, lies languid on the ground ; 
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Or ſome tall poppy,/that.o'er-charg'd with ram 

Bends the faint, headi and finks upon the plain, 

So fair, fo languiſhingly ſweet he lies, 

His head declin'd an drooping, as he dies! 
Now midſt the foe, diftracted Niſus flew; - 

Volſcens, and him alone, be keeps in view, 

The gathyring train the furious youth farround; 

Dart follows dart, and wound ſueceeds to wound ; 

All, all, unfelt ; he ſeeks their [guilty lord; 

In fiery circles flies bis thund'ring ſword ; 


; | Nor ceas d, but found, at length, the deſtin d way; 


And, bury'd in his mouth, the favichion lay. 
Thus cover'd 0'er with wound on ew'ry fide, / 


Brave Niſus ſle the mur rer us he dy d; 
| Then, on the dear Euryalus his breaſt, 
Sunk down, and ſlumber'd an eternal reſt, 


Hail, happy pair! if fame our verſe can give, 
From age to age, your memory ſhall live; 
Long as th' imperial Capitol ſhall ſtand, 

Or Rome's ma jeſtic lord the conquer'd world 


command! 

The victors firſt divide the gaudy prey; 
Then to the camp their breathleſs chief convey; 
There too a ſcene of gen'ral grief appears; 
There, crowds of flaughter'd princes claim their 

tears. | (found, 
Stretch'd o'er the plain their hapleſs friends they 
Some pale in death, ſome gaſping on the ground; 
With copious ſlaughter all the field was dy'd, 
And ſtreams of gore run thick on ew'ry fide. 


All knew the belt and helm divinely wrought; 


But mourn the fatal prize, fo dearly bought. 

Now, dappled ſtreaks of light Aurora ſhed, 
And ruddy roſe from Tithon's ſaffron bed: 
Then fiery Phoebus, with his golden ray, 
Pour'd o'er the op'ning world a flood of day, 
When furious Turnus gave the loud alarms; 
Firſt arm'd himſelf; then call'd the hoft to arms, 
The chiefs their ſoldiers to the field excite, 
Inflame their rage, and lead them to the fight. 
On pointed ſpears, a dreadful fight! they bore 
The heads of both the hapleſs youths, before; 
With barb'rous joy ſurvey the bloody prize, 
And ſhout, and tollow with triumphant cries. 

The Trojans, on the left, ſuſtain the fight 
From their high walls ; the river guards the right, 
They line the trenches, and the tow'rs maintain; 
Thick on the ramparts ſtand the penſive train, 
And know the heads too well, though cover'd o'er 
With ſanguine ſtains, and all deform'd with gore. 

Now to the mother's ears the news had fled, 
Her ſon, her dear Eurylans, was dead : | 
The vital warmth her trembling 'limbs forfook, 
She dropp'd the ſhuttle, and with horror ſhook ; 
With hair diſhevell'd from the walls ſhe flies, 
And rends the air with agonizing cries; 

Breaks 2 the ſoremoſt troops in wild de- 
pair, a #744 
Nor heeds the darts, or dangers of the war. 

And is it thus, the comfort of my years, 
Thus, thus, my dear Enryalus appears? | 
And could'ſt thou fly, my child, to certain harms! 
To death (oh cruel!) from thy mother's arms? 
So fond a mother ?nor-thy purpoſe tell? 

Nor let me take my laſt, my ſad farewell? 
A prey to dogs, alas! thy body lies, 
And ey'ry fowl that wings'the Latian ſkies ! 
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Nor did thy mother cloſe thy eyes ĩn dea. 
Compoſe thy limbs, nor catch thy parting breath; 
Nor bathe thy gaping wounds, nor cleanſe the 
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Nor che the rich embroider*'d mantle o'er ; 
The work that charm'd the cares of age away, 
My taſk all night, my labour all the day; 
The robe I wove, thy abſence to ſuſtain, 
For thee, my child but wove, alas! in vain. 
Where ſhall I find thee now ? what land contains | 
Thy mangled members and thy dear remains? 
How on thy face theſe longing eyes I fed! 
Ah | how-unlike the living is the dead! | 
For that, o'er lands and oceans have I gone? 
þ that the ſole. ſad relic of my ſon? | 
That bloody ball No more —ye foes of Troy, 
Come all, a poor abandon'd wretch deſtroy ; 
Here, here direct in pity ev'ry dart, | 
Plant ev'ry jav'lin in this breaking heart: 
Or with thy bolts, O Jove ! conclude my woe, 
And plunge me flaming to the ſhades below. 
Strike—and I'll bleſs the ſtroke, that ſets me free; 
'Tis eaſe, tis mercy, to a wretch like me 
Her loud complaints the melting Trojans hear, 
dich back her ſighs, and anſwer tear for tear. 
Their courage ſlackens; and the frantic dame 
With her wild anguiſh damps the martial flame. 
But young Aſcanius, while his ſorrows flow, 
And his full eyes indulge the guſh of woe, 
With great Thoneus, commands the train 
To bear the matron to her tent again. 
Now the ſhrill trampet's dreadful voice from far, 
With piercing clangors animates the war. 
The troops ruſh on; the deaf ning clamours riſe, 
And the long ſhouts run echoing round the ſkies. 
Strait, in a ſhell, their ſhields the Volſcians 
threw ; | 
And the cloſe cohorts march, conceal'd from view, 
To fill the trenches which the camp ſurround, 
And tug th' aſpiring bulwarks to the ground. 
re thinly rang'd appear the op*ning pow'rs, 
They fix their ſcaling engines in the tow'rs. 
From far the Trojans miſſive weapons throw, 
And with tough poles repel the riſing foe; 
Thus wont, of old; th' advancing Greeks to dare, 
And guard the ramparts in their ten years war. 
Long with huge pointed ſtones, they ſtrove in vain, 
To burſt the cov'ring of the hoſtile train. 
Yet till the bands maintain the fight, below 
The brazen concave, and defy the foe. 
At length the Trojans with a mighty ſhock, 
Roll'd down a pond'rous fragment of à rock; 
Full where the thick-embody'd ſquadron ſpreads, 
Tb enormous maſs came thund”ring on their heads, 
Broke through the ſhining arch, and eruſn'd the 
tram; N ; 
And with a length of ſlaughter ſmok'd the plain. 
In this blind fight no more the foes engage, 
But with their darts à diſtant combat wage. 
There with a blazing pine Mezentius came, 
Ard toſt within the works the dreadful flame ; 
Tremendous chief while bold Meſſapus calls 
To ſcale the tow'rs ; and thunders at the walls, 
Ye ſacred nine, inſpire 'me to record 
What numbers fell by Turnus' flaught'ring ſword. 
What foes each hero plung'd to hell, declare, 
Tach death diſplay, and open all the war! 
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Thoſe mighty deeds which you alone can know, 
Repeat, ye muſes! to the world below. 

Full over the wall a turret roſe on high, 
Stage above (tage, unrivall'd, to the ſky. . 
This fort to gain, the Latians bend their care, 


Point their full ſtrength, their whole collected war. 


Vaſt fragments from above the Trojans throw,» - 


And through the walls their jav'lins gaul the foe, 
A blazing torch the mighty Turnus flung ; | 


Cloſe to the ſides the flaming miſchief hung; 
Then, thund'ring through the planks, in fury grew, 


| Swell'd in the wind, and round the ſtructure 


flew. | 
With headlong ſpeed th' impriſon'd troops retire, 
Throng'd in huge heaps, before the ſpreading fire. 
While on one fide their weight incumbent lay, 
The beams all burſt, the crackling walls give way, 


The pond'rous pile comes tumbling to the ground, 


And all Olympas trembled at the ſound. 

With the proud ſtructure fall the Trojan train, 
Wrapp'd in the ſmoky ruins, to the plain, 

Their ſouls cruſi'd out, the warriors bury'd lie; 
Or on the points of their own lances die. 
Sav'd from the general fate, but two remain, 
And ah! thoſe hapleſs two were ſav'd in vain! 
Unbleſs'd Helenor, moſt advanc'd in years, 

At once encompaſt by the foe appears; 

Him to the Lydian king, his beauteous flave 
Lycimnia bore ; unfortunately brave. 

Though born of ſervile blood, the gen'rous boy 
In arms forbidden ſought the wars of Troy. ' 
With glory fir'd he took the dang*'rons field; 
Light was his ſword ; and unadorn'd his ſhield. 
At firſt with wild ſurpriſe the youth deſcry'd 
The gath'ring Latian troops on every fide ; 

Then (bent on death) where thick the jav'lins riſe, 
Fierce on the cloſe embattled war he flies. 

So the ſtern ſavage, whom the train ſurrounds 

Ok ſhouting hunters, ſteeds, and op'ning hounds, 
On death determin'd, and devoid of fears, 

Springs forth undaunted on a grove of ſpears. 

But ſwifter Lycus urg'd his rapid way, 

Though jav'lins hiſs, and ſwords around him play; 
Flies to the walls and battlements again, | 
Leaps high, and reaches at his friends in vain. 
For cloſe behind the furious Turnus flew : 

Fool! could thou hope to ſcape when I purſue, 
Though ſwifter than the wind ? (aloud he cries) 
Then by the foot he ſeiz'd his trembling prize; 
And, as he hung aloft in dire diſmay, » 

Tugg'd him with half the ſhatter'd wall away. 
So * imperial bird, through fields of air, 
Snatches the ſnowy ſwan or quiv'ring hare : 

So the grim prowling wolf, amidſt her play, 
Leaps on the lamb, and rends the tender prey; 
Wild roams the bleating mother round the plain, 
Seeks, and laments her flaughter'd child in vain. 
Now with loud ſhouts they rend the tortur'd air, 
Fill the deep trench, and lay the bulwarks bare. 
Some load with hoſtile fires their vengeful hands, 
And at the turrets toſs the blazing brands. 

As to the gates the bold Lucetius came, 

Tow'r'd in the front, and ſhook the waving flame; 
The great Ilioneus with vigour threw | 
A rocky fragment, and the warrior few. 

Young Liger's certain ſpear, Emation ſped; 


Aſylas' ſhaft laid Chorinzeus dead. 
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Ortygius bleeds by Cæneus' ſatal ſteel, Yr 
But by great Turnus“ band the victor fel; 
Clonius with him, and Dioxippus falls 
And hapleſs Idas, while he guards the walls. 
Sagar, the next, with Promulus was ſlain z; 
And Capys ftretch'd Privernus on the plain; 
Firſt ſlightly wounded by Themilla's fart do's 
(The ſhield thrown by) to mitigate the ſmart, 
His hand the warrior tv the wound apply'd; 


Swift flew the ſecond dart, and nail'd it to his fide: 


Its fatal courſe through all bis vitals held; 
And the pale corſe lay panting on the field. 

All bright in arms, the ſon of Arcens ſtood, 
Bred in the grove of Mars the warrior god; 
From where Palicus' loaded altars flame, 

In gold and purple gay, the blooming hero came. 
Mezentius mark'd him, as he tow'r'd on high ; 
Then ſeiz'd a fling, and laid the jav'lin by; 
Thrice whirl'd around, the whiſtling bullet threw; 
The glowing metal melted as it flew ; 

Throngh both his temples cut its dreadful way ; 
And, roll'd in duſt, the beauteous warrior lay. 

Then firſt in fight the young Aſcanius bore 
His bow; employ'd on beaſts alcne before. 

His vengeful ſhafts a royal victim found. 

And ſtretch'd the bold Numanus on the ; 
Not long before the haughty chief had led 
Brave Turnus' fiſter to his bridal bed: 

Now, of his high alliance vain and proud, 

He ſtalks before the troops, and vaunts aloud : 

What ſhame, ye Phrygians, ye twice-van- 

; quiſh'd train, b 
To lie beleaguer'd in your walls again! 
All pale and trembling, in yon tow'rs to wait? 
That riſe, ye cowards, between you and fate ! 


Brave chiefs ! bold heroes theſe who come ſo far 


To gain their brides by violence and war! 

From Troy what god, what madneſs call'd you 
ö o'er, 

To fall and periſh on a foreign ſhore ? 

Far other foes than Atreus' ſons appear; 

No crafty talking Ithacus is here. 

We plunge our infants in the hard'ning ſheams, 

And ſeaſon in the froſt their tender limbs. 

Our boys the foreſt range, and lead the courſe, 

Bend the Sough bow, and break the prancing 

f orſe. 

Long chirſt, long hunger, our bold youths can bear, 

Piough, fight, or ſhake embattled towns with war. 

We live in ſteel; in arms our hinds appear; 

And the turn'd jav'lin goads the lab'ring fteer. 

Nor flags our gen'rous warmth, by years declin'd ; 

Still flames the noble ardour of the mind. 

Ev'n the grave fire with martial vigour glows, 

And cruſhes with the caſque his hoary brows. 

All, all engag'd alike in warlike toils, 

Subſiſt on rapine, and divide the ſpoils. 

While you, the fugitives, the dregs of Troy, 

Your hours in pleaſures, and the dance employ : 

Warm purple robes defend (ye daſtard bands !) 

Your heartleſs breaſts and unperforming hands. 

Your female ſouls the manly form diſgrace— 

Hence then, ye women, to your native place— 

Hence—to your Phrygian Dindymus away 

With eunuchs there on pipes and timbrels play! 

Go---the great mother's rites attend you there 

Put leave to men the bus'nefs of the war. 
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Thus while he ſpoke in fcornful ſtrains, ho mont 
The young Aſcanius the proud boaſter bore. 

He fits an arrow to the welkfirung bow ;: 
But firſt to Jove addreſs'd.his ſolemn wow: 
My bold attempt, almighty fire, ſucceed; 


A milk-white heifer at thy ſhrine hall bleed; 
* mall he ſtalk, and paw the ground, 


with bis giſded horna, and ſpurn the ſands 
around. N 


He ſaid - and, to ibe leſt, the fire on hi 
Roll'd the big thunder through an azure ſky, 
At once his twanging bow Alcanius drew, 
And, hiffing fierce, the ray arrow flew ; 
Nor flew the winged wrathful ſhaft in vain, 
But pierc'd his head, and ſtung him to the brain, 
Go---and once more a yaliant race defy } 
Thus the twice-yanquiſh'd Phrygians, thus reply, 
No more he ſaid loud ſhouts and clamoun 
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And tranſport lifts the Trojans to the ſkies. 

High on a cloud, emhron'd in open air, 
6 o ſat, and thence ſurvey'd the war. 

en to the conqu'ring royal boy he cries; 
Riſe, glorious youths; in valour ever riſe ; 
Riſe thus in time to heav'n's ſupreme abodes, 
The ſon, and father, of a race of gods! 
Who, great in arms, victorious by their ſwords, 
Shall rule mankind, the world's majeſtic lords 
Go---monnt from fame to fame, auſpicious boy; 
Proceed, and ſcorn the narrow bounds of Tray  - 

He ſaid ; then down th' ethereal road he 


flies * 
With rapid ſpeed, and cleaves the liquid ſxies; 
. Butes' figure and attire, 
Anchiſes' long-try'd friend, and faithful ſquire 
In fields of old ; and now the chief of Troy 
Had truſted to his care the royal boy. 
Like this ſage guardian to the youth he came; 
His voice, his viſage, and his arms the ſame. 
Then to the victar boy aloud he cries; 
Enough, young warrior-—Let it now ſuffice | | 
That unreveng'd the great Numanus dies: 
Apollo, pleas'd thy firſt attempts to crown, 
Gives to thy bow the glories of his own : 
Now tempt no more = dangers of the war, 
Too daring youth---he ſaid; and paſt in air, 
Paſt in a moment from his wond'ring eye; 
And the looſe ſhape diffoly'd into the (ky. | 
The ſounding ſhafts the leaders heard, o'eraw's 
With the loud quiver, and confeſt the god; 
Then urge the fiery youth, no more to dare, 
Since great Apollo's voice forbade the war. 
While, prodigal of life, to fight they fl, 
| All nobly fixt, to conquer or to die 
| ä pears, and jav'lins, from the works they 
ung; n | 
From * ⁊ 5 to tow'r the ſhouts and clamours rung; 
Helms . belms, the rattling ſhields re- 
| ound ; 
Thick fly the darts, and cover all the ground; 
' While loud the battle roars, and thunders all 
around : 
Thick, as from weſtern clouds, all charg'd with 


rain, i 
Pours the black ſtorm, and ſmokes along the plain; 
Thick as the gather'd hail, tempeſtuous, flies 


Ober the wide main, and rattles down the ſbies, 


ply, 
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M the ſrowning beav'ny are blacken'd 


o er 


appointed theſe; thb guurdians of the gute. 
Proud of their firength;'the daring throw 
Th' enormous folds wide open to the oe. 
Within, all bright in arms, on either hand 
Before the tow'rs the hanghty warriors ſtand : 
on their bright helms ſat horror plum'd; on high 
Their nodding crefts float dreadful inthe iky. ' 
o where the fields fair Athefis divides; 
or Po tumultuous rolls his ſwelling tides, 
With heads unſhorn, two mighty oaks appear, 
Ware to the winds, and nod ſublime in air ! 

Soon as the foes an open entrance ſpy, 
The war breaks in; but ſoon their leaders * 
Repell'd by hofts; or in the portal die. | 
Quercens, Equicolus, all bright in ſteel, 
Hrmon and daring Tmarus, fled, or fell. 
To dire extremes the riſing rage proceeds: 
The laughter ſwells, and the fierce battle bleeds. 
No more impriſon'd in their walls they wait; 
All Troy at once came pouring to the gate : 
Now, fluſh'd with blood, in bold excuriion far 
Ruſh the ſtern bands, and mix in cloſer war. 

But in a diſtant quarter long engag d 
Anidſt the foes the Daunian hero rag'd : 
When to the prince a mefſenger relates, 
That Troy had open'd wide her maſly gates; 
And heaps on heaps the late impriſon d train 


broke forth, and ſtretch'd the ſlaughter o'er the 


This — with fury ſparkling in his eyes, 

Fierce to engage the giant chiefs he flies. 

Firſt, by his lance, Antiphates lay dead, 

darpedon's offspring by a Theban bed; ' 
The whizzing lance with all his force addreſs'd, 
Transfixt the foe, and panted in his breaſt : 
Warm'din the lungs the heaving jav lin ſtood : 
Vide gapes the wound, and pours « purple flood. 
Now Erymanthus, now brave Merops fell; 

Then ſunk Aphydnus to the ſhades of hell, 

Next, while he threats revenge with fiery eyes, 
beneath the chief the mighty Bitias dies : 

No vulgar lance the valiant victor toſt 

(ln that huge bulk a vulgar lance was loft) ; 

A ſtrong, vaſt, weighty ſpear, the hero threw, 

A ſpear that roar'd like thunder as it flew. 

Not two bull-hides, within the buckler roll'd, 

Nor double pond'rous plates, and ſcales of gold, 
Th' impetuous weapon, wing'd with death, could 


ay; 
ut ſtretch'd in duſt the giant warrior lay: 
As the huge champion falls, the fields reſound, 
Aud his broad buckler thunders on the ground. 
do from the Baian mole, whoſe ſtructures riſe 


High o'er the flood, a maſſy fragment flies; 


The rapid rollin all-headlong ſweeps, 
With nora e e to ths eps; 
Thick boil the billows; ahd on 22 | 
Work the dark ſands; andvldeker all rhe tide: 
The trembling ſhores of Prochyta reſound, 

nd burning Arime ſhakes wide around, 

he maſs, by Jove, oer huge Typhœus j 
The 5 eurs the 3 and, ſeiz*d with 


| , 
Starts, turns, and bellows on his ery bed. 


Now Mars himſelf inſpires the Latian band, 
Warms ev'ry heart, and ſtrengthens ev'ry hand; 
And, while he turns their trembling foes to fight, 
The kindling legions gather to the * : 

Danger nor eath their furious courſe 
And all the god came ruſhing on their fouls! 
His brother ſlain when Pandatus beheld, 


| 
And ſaw the changing fortune of the field, 


He fets his ample ders to the weight, 
And turns th*. enormous hinges of the gate; 
But left, unmindful, as the tolds be clos'd, 
A crowd of friends to certain death expos'd ; 


| And, with himſelf, includes the trembling train 


Of troops, who ruſh'd tumultuous from the plan. 
Fool! not to ſee the dreadful Turnus there, 
Mix'd with the crowds amidf the flying war; 
But in the walls the furious chief to hold, 
Like ſome fierce tyger midſt the trembling fold: 
Loud claſh his arms; and, as he tow'rs on high, 
Flaſh the keen flames from his tremendous eye; 
Nods his proud creſt, and formidably plays; 
And from his ſhield the ſtreamy lightning blaze. 
Teo ſoon, with dire ſurpriſe, the Trojans know 
The dreadful front of their victorious foe. : 
Strait fir'd with vengeance for his brother ſlain, 
Springs forth fierce Pandarus, and thus began ; 
Behold the Trojan camp, a fatal ſcene ! 
No bridal palace of the Latian queen, 
No native Ardea, prince, you here deſcry, 
But hoſtile walls; and *tis in vain to fly. 
In that vaſt bulk if any ſoul refide, 
Come, try thy might (the prince ſedate reply d;) 
Go, and old Priam's trembling ſpirit tell, 
A new Achilles plung'd tby ſoul to hell. 
Then, firſt, his knotted ſpear the Trojan threw; 
Rough with the bark the pond'rous weapon 
flew ; 
But mighty Juno caus'd it far to glance, 
And in the portal fixt the quiv'ring lance, 
But hope not thou to *ſcape this ſword of mine, 
Aim'd by a ſurer, ſtronger hand than thine, 
The hero cry*d--- Then flies againſt the foe 
With the bright blade; and riſes to the blow. 
Sudden the ſword tempeſtuous cleaves in twain 
His cheeks, and ſinks deep-bury'd in the brain. 
Diſtain'd with blood, his claſhing arms reſound, 
And, as he fell, he ſhook the purpled ground : 
There, as the mighty bulk lay ſtretch'd along, 
In equal ſhares the parted viſage hung. 
Pale with new horror at the dreadful fight, 
On ev'ry fide the Trojans urge their flight. 
Then had the victor broke the barriers down, 
And call'd his ſocial troops to ſtorm the town, 
That day had ſeen their warlike labours o'er ; 
And ruin'd Troy had been a name no more. 
But the mad chief with boundleſs laughter glows, 
And rage inſatiate drives him on the foes, 


— as 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Jupiter calls a council of the gods, and forbids them to engage in either party. At the return d And | 
Eneas there is a bloody battle. Turnus kills Pallas; Zneas, Lauſus, and Mezentius. Mezentius 
is deſcribed as an atheiſt ; Lauſus as a pious and virtuous youth, The different actions and death No fp 

| of theſe two are the ſubject of a noble epiſode. CL e tA Yet] 


What diſcord fires your minds, celeſtial train? 


| Fir, valiant Phalaisz next Gyges fell; = | The Daunian chief duke hackmard from u, Wc, 
| Deep through his Knee he drove the pointed ſteel. EE oi i wet bi"; ine lA 
Then from the dead the reeking darts he drew, | Where round e river flows; 
And in their backs transfix'd the flying crew. | The Trojans ſhout ; and, with new tranſport fir, 5 
New ſtrength, new courage, Juno ſtill fupply'd :,,| Ruſh on embody'd, as the prince retir d. — 
And now brave mul and great Phegeus dyd: As when with tilted ſpears the clam'rous train * 
Alcander, Pritinis, Noewon ee , Liegt bripdled monarch of the le, 
With warlike Halius, on th' embattled wall, The lordly ſavage from the ſhouting bags 
High on the works engag'd in other fight--= | Retires, majeſtically ſtern, and flow, * 1 * 
Next flew his flaming faulchion to the right, Thou ſingly impotent the Frome iy dare, Thus 
| | And ſtruck bold Lynceus as be call'd around Repel, or ſtand their whole co lecte wat; — 
| For aid, and brav'd him on the lofty mound. Grim he looks back ; he rolls his glaring eye; * 
| At one jult ſtroke his head and helmet fly Deſpairs to conquer; and diſdains to "ip _ 
| Before the ſword, and far at diſtance lie. So Turnus paus d; and by degrees retir'd; . * 
| Then fierce, on Amycus the warrior came, While ſhame, diſdain, and rage, the hero fir d. With 
| Whole fatal arrow pierc'd the ſavage game; Yet twice, ev'n then, he flew amid the train, nant 
| Who dipp'd the envenom'd ftcel with matchleſs | And twice he chas'd them o their walls again 1 | 
| * c- But now from all the camp their forces ran Not. 
| And double arm'd with death the pointed dart. | Full on the chief; an army on a man]! 115 por, 
Next Clytius fell, though ſprung of race divine; | Nor longer heav'n's great empreſs from on high 1 
Gayel , P % x "> | 4:4 With 
| Soft Cretheus laſt, the darling of the nine; Dares with new ſtrength th' exhauſted princy and 
| | s Well was he ſkill'd, in ſacred ſtrains to ſing, For winged Iris from the realms aboye | (ſupply, My f 
| Tune the ſweet lyre, and ſweep the trembling | Brought the ſevere decree of augry Jove, , . * 
Arms, and the toils of heroes, to recite, Iſtring; | That bad, with threats, th' imperial queen recal For, 
| The plunging furious ſteeds, and thunder of the | Her favour'd hero from the Trojan wall. bun 
| fight. dee bee | [band, | Now his tir d arm refus'd the ſword to wield; 11 
Now heard the chiefs, who led the rojan | Now flew the darts, and planted all his ſhield, Zeho 
| What numbers fell by Turnus“ conq'ring hand; | The ſtones now rattle ; now the jay'lins ſing, pen 
Fierce they advance; when ſoon appear in fight, | Indent his arms, and on his helmet ring. To b 
| The flaught'ring hero, and their troops in flight. | A thouſand weapons round his temples lay, Yet, 
| And where? (great Mneſtheus rais'd his voice on | And ſtrike the honours of his creſt away. Wave 
i bigh) | Thick and more thick the foes their lances ſped, With 
g Where, to what other ramparts would you fly; With mighty Mneſtheus thund'ring at their hea, Wi 454 
Shall one, and he enclos'd within your wall, Pale, breathleſs, faint, and black with dult, is "oY 
9 One raſh, impriſon'd warrior Yangon all?_ ſtreams a} N De 
| Witb rage reſiftleſs, half an hoſt deſtroy ; The ſweat deſcends from ay his Frembling Habs Why 
| And open ev'ry bleeding vein of Troy? Arm'd as he was (thus pre d on ev'ry fide), Or ch 
+ Calm you look on, and ſee the furious foe He plung'd at laſt, undaunted, in the tide. Ver | 
7 Plunge crowdsof heroes to the ſhades below; The ſacred river, for the welcome load, How 
| Still ſhall your king, ye baſe abandon'd train, Spreads his wide arms, and wafts him down the Will How 
| Your country, and your gods, demand your aid in | The hero to his hoſts the ſurges bear, od: with 
| =} oe; | Cleans'd from the horrid ſtains of laughter, blond, I Po 
| Rous'd by theſe words, they rally from afar, and waer. 7 
Breathing revenge, and gath'ring to the war: 
| ob Att; | Hell: 
All h 
| - = — — ne. 
And ; 
| | Thro! 
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Now wide unfold th: etirant Rates of Jove: 


4 . Giy 
Th* ethereal king convenes the pow'rs above. Why was our ſacred mandate urg'd in vain? (My 
Beneath kid eye, Voth hoſts, in full ſurvey, Did not your ſov'reign lord his will declare, (And 


That Troy and Latium ſhoyld not wage the war! Or for 
Why are we diſobey'd ? What vain alarms 
Inflame their ſouls to laughter, blood, and arms: (the 
The deitin'd time will wing its fatal way, | 
(Nor need your rage anticipate the day) 


The ſpacious world, and vaſt creation lay; 

| There in the ſtarry courts, enthron'd on high, 

| | Sate the majefiic ſenate of the ſky, 

ank'd by degrees, along the bright abodes ; 

o whom the king of men, and father of the gods; 


I 
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wen Carthage, with her proud victorious powers, 

Shall buſt, like thunder, o'er the Roman tow'rs, 

Freak the ſtrong Alpine adamantine Chains, - 

Pour down the hills, and deluge all the plains. 

Then, with full licence, your unbounded hate. 

aud ſtern revenge Fay cruſh the Trojan ſtate, * 

in then, ye Powerd, From wrath. and diſcord 
ceaſe, I | 

ad let the nations din in lea, ues of peace, 

— from the ge in Neri Me Jove; 

And thus, at 1 F the beauteous queen of love: 

(fire of men below, and gods on high: _ 

(For to what other power can Venus fly ?) 

Poſt thou not ſee yon fierce Rutulian train? 

With what ſucceſs proud Turnus ſweeps the plain! 

Rapt by his ſeeds, triumphant on his car, 

The dreadful hero rules the ſtorm of war. 

Xot walls can guard my Trojans now from fate; 

For, lo! grim flaughter rages in the gate?! 

With hoſtile bands the' wa ate cover'd fer, 

And the deep trenches float with tides of ore? 

My fon is abſent, while His ſubjects bleed 

ut muſt we never from a fiege be freed ? 

For, lo, great fire! a ſecond urmy falls, 

ba ning Troy, and thunders at her walls, 

In Latian fields againſt the Dardan train, 

Behold the ſtern Tydides riſe again! | 

Sprung though I am from thee, prepar'd I ſtand 

To bleed once more---and by a mortal hand ! 

Yet, if againſt thy will the Phrygian hoſt 

Have left their Troy, and ſought the Latian coaſt, 

Withdraw thy potent aid, O ſov'reign god! 

And bid the guilty nation mourn in blood! 

But ſince ſo many figns their courſe compel, 

The voice of heav'n, and oracles of hell; 

Why dares another pow'r thy will debate, 

Or thwart th' unalterable courſe of fate? 

Her boundleſs vengeance why ſhould I repeat? 

How on Sicilian ſhores ſhe fir'd the fleet ? 

How ſhe diſpatch'd to yonder world below, 

With that dire charge, the goddeſs of the bow? 

Fow the grim tyramt of th” Zolian reign | 

Let looſe th* impriſon'd whirlwinds ” o'er the 
main? 

Hell and th* infernal pow'rs were yet untry'd ; 

All hell now arms; and riſes on her ſide. 

The fiends, the furies range the realms above, 

And act well worthy of the queen of Jove ! 

Through all the Latian towns Alecto flies, 

Ard her black viſage blaſts the golden ſkies ! 

No hopes of empire now my thoughts employ 

(Theſe were my hopes, when fortune ſmil'd on 
Troy.) 

Let Troy and Latium fight on yonder plains, 

And fall or conquer as thy will ordains: 

vince to the Phrygian race your haughty ſpouſe 

No ſpot, no corner, of the world allows. 

YetI implore thy grace, almighty fire, 

By ruin'd Troy, yet ſmoking from the fire 

Give me, at leaſt, the royal youth to bear 

(My dear Aſcanius) from the rage of war ! 

(And let the father, where your vengeful bride 

Or fortune points, ſtill wander o'er the tide !) 

T' 1dalian realm and Amathus are mine; 

Cythera fair, and Paphos the divine; 

There he may live defended from the foes, 

alt to the charms of fame, in ſoft repoſe, 


And h 


Led my poor exiles to the Latian plain, 


To rouſe whole nations from repoſe to arms? 


That Turnus lives, and holds his native place 


| 


655 
come, 


that empire once decreed to Rome, 
O'er the wide world extend her boundleſs pow'r ; 


Our hopes, and you's own promiſes, no more : 
$ 


What now avails it, that my godlike heir 

Broke through the hoſtile, fires, and *ſcap'd the 
[war ; 
And rais'd a city, doom'd to fall again; . 


| What has it now avail'd him, to withſtand 
Th' exhauſted dangers both of ſea and land; 


His lot were happier had he ſcorn'd a crown, © 
And flumber'd o'et his ruin'd native town. 

O] give their Xanthus to the wretched train, 
Give them their Simois, with their wars again! 
Let Greece in arms her vengeful hoſts employ 
Ten long years more, and ſtorm a ſecond Troy ! 

To whom, with fury ſparkling in her eyes, 
Reply'd the haughty empreſs of the ſkies : 

And why, ſay, why, O goddeſs? am I preſt 
To wake the wrath, that flumber'd in my breaſt ? 
What god, ot mortal, bad your ſon declare, 
Againſt the Latian lord, fo raſh a wat? | 
Suppoſe, fate call'd him to the Latian plains, * * 
Or (far more likely mad Caffandra's trains!) © 
Say, did we bid him leave his town behind, 
And truſt the mercy of the fea and wind? 
Commit the war, and his forſaken Troy, 
To ſuch a head, an unexperienc'd boy ? 
To court the Tuſcan, and with vain alatrhs * "_ 


#1 
1 


| 


What god, or what perverſe intent of ours 
Mov'd the wiſe prince to leave his rifing tow rs 5 
Say, does the goddeſs of the bow appear, 
Or the keen ſpite of vengeful Juno, here! — 
'Tis hard, you urge, the Latians ſhould conſpire 
To wrap ch. unfiniſh'd walls of Troy in fire; 


4 


ne 


(And yet he ſprung from our immortal race); 
Was it leſs hard, that Troy embattled came, 
To waſte the Latian lands with ſword and flame? 
O'er foreign realms to propagate her ſway, 
Join fraud to force, and bear their ſpoils away? 
From their own lords the plighted brides to tear ? 
To proffer peace, and yet to wage the war? 

You, from the foe, your darling fon could ſhroud, 
And, for a man pretent a figur'd cloud. 

You from your navy could the fires reftrain, 

And change your ſhips to Nereids of the main. 
Yet in her friends defence is Juno feen ? 

'Tis a high crime in Jove's imperial queen ! 
Your ſon, belike, is abſent, while the foe 

Invades his row'rs ;---and let him till be fo !.. 
Cythera's iſle, and Amathus, are yours ; 

The Paphian realms, and oft Idalian ſbores. 
Why ſhould thou then to fights a race incline, 
Long ſince inur'd to rougher wars than thine ? 
We or your Paris? your gdult'rous boy? | 
Who did that black deſtructive crime inſpire ? 


Did we conſpire your empire td deſtroy? _.. 
Did we urge vengeful Greece to ruin Troy? 
Who fann'd the flame; that ſet two worlds on fire? 


| Did the lewd youth; at Juno's call, convey, 


From injur'd Sparta's walls, his beauteous prey? 
Did we procure ? did we retain the fair? 

And, for his luſt, ſupport a ten years war? 
Then, partial goddeſa, then had been your time, 
To fear for Troy, on that perfidious crime; 


* 
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Crowd to deſtroy their 


boo 
But now, too late, unjuſtiy you complain, 
Now 12 5 we your grief, in va 


And in mixt murmurs vote on either fide; 
So, pent in woods, at firſt with ſullen found  * 
The wind low murm' ring rolls the foreſt round; 
A dreadful fignal to the naval train, 
Of the loud ſtorms impending o'er the main. 
Then ſ th' almighty father, as he ſate 
Enthron'd in gold, and clos d the great debate. 
(Th' attentive winds a ſolemn filence keep; 
The wond'ring waves lie level on the deep; 


Earth to her centre ſhook; high heav'n was 


awd; Ithe god.) 
And all th immortal thrones ſtood trembling at 

Hear then our facred will, ye pow'rs above ; 
And mark th' unalterable word of Jove. 
Since you refuſe to bid your di ceaſe, 
And join the nations in the bonds of peace; 
Whatever ſchemes or hopes the parties frame, 
Latium and Troy to Jove are both the ſame ; 
Whether in yon fierce leaguer tis decreed 
That hapleſs Ilida, or Helperia bleed. _ 
The ftern Rutulians to their toils ſhall know, 
And ev'ry hand ſhall work its weal or woe. 
Your king, inclin'd to neither fide, ſhall wait 
The great event, and leave the whole to fate. 
This by his brother's awful floods be ſwore, 
That through the black infernal regions roar; 
Gave the dreadful fignal of the ſolemn nod, 
With his bent brows ; the ſanction of the god! 
From ſky to ſky the ſtrong concuſſion rolls; 
And all Olympus trembled to the poles. 
Thys did the fire the high contention cloſe ; 
Then from the throne majeſtically roſe ; 

Vith him at once the ſacred ſenate riſe, ; 

And to his palace wait the ſov'reign of the ſkies. 

Meanwhile, at ev'ry gate, the Latian pow'rs 
8, and fire the tow'rs. 
By hofts ſurrounded, in deſpair to fly, 
Cloſc in their trench, the helpleſs Trojans lie. 
Yet ſome undaunted on the ramparts ſtand, 


And guard the works; a brave but flender band. 


There, ſprung from Imbraſus, bold Afius ſhone : 

Thbymoetes next, fam'd Hicetaon's ſon. | 

The dread Aſſaraci their ſuccour bring; 

With them, two.brothers of the 1 king. 

Thybris and Caſtor next, a martial pair, 

Full in the front repel the riſing war, 

Theſe Acmon join'd, from fair Lyrneſſus' ſhore ; 

With all his ſtrength a broken rock he bore : 

He match'd his brother Mneſtheus“ * wond'drous 
might, 

And his father great Clytius in the fight. 


Some, pond'rous ſtones, ſome pointed jav'lins aim, 


And gaul the foe with ſhafts, or miſhve flame. 

Amid the train, bright Venus darling care, 

Aſcanius ſhone ; his beauteous head was bare; 

A golden chain conſtrains his locks, that deck, 

In gloſſy fable curls, his lovely neck: 

So ſhines a gem, illuſtrious to bebold, 

On ſome fair virgin's neck enchas'd with gold: 

So the ſurrounding ebon's darker hue 

Improves the poliſh'd ivory to the view. 
Thee too, ſtern Iſmarus, O chief divine 


great deſcendent of the Lydian line, 


Nba, 


vent nger, ? 
Thus fpok: "he rtf queen ; che gods di- 
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Born where the peaſants turn the | 
Erich by bri Fedier tides ea 
The hoſts adinit'd; While fierce thy 'twanging 


| bow | 
Diſcharg'd thy poifon'd' arrows at the foe. 
Brave Capys next ſucceeds, a chief of fame, 


From whom proud Capua ſince deriv'd her name. 


Great Mneſtheus clos d the band, of high renow 
Since late he caſt bold Turnus from the town. 
Theſe all the rigid toils of fight ſuſtain; 


Meantime, by night, their gen' ral ploughs the 


m . ; 
| For when th' prince had left th* Arcadian coat, 


And ſought the leader of the Lydian hoft; 
With pray'rs declat'd his buv'neſs, race, and name, 
And with what force their vengeful tyrant came; 
How the Rutulian fag'd ;' what tarts of fate 
And chance of war attend the mortal ſtate ; 


Strait with the league propos d, the chief com plies 


And joins his forces to his new allies, 
No, uncontrol'd by fate, the martial train, 
Led by a foreign hero, cleave the main: | 
In pomp, before, ZLneas' gally paſt; 
His lofty ſtern the Phrygian lions grac'd ; 
There, beniſh'd Troy's delight, her ſculptur's Ide, 
ngs o'er the foamy ſurge, and ſhades the tide. 
Here ſate the chief with various thoughts opptel, 
The fate of war revolving in his breaſt ; 
Cloſe by his fide th* Arcadian prince inquires 
Of the ſwift motions of the heavenly fires; 
What ſeas he meaſur d; and what lands he ſought; 
What ſtorms he ſuffer*d, and what fields be fought, 
| Ye muſes! now unlock your facred ſpring, 
| Inſpire the bard, and teach him how to ſing, 
What ſhips, what heroes, what auxiliar hots, 
' Sail'd with Æneas from the Tuſcan coaſts. 
The Tiger firſt the foaray flood divides, 
And bears a thoufand warriors through the tides 
Who came beneath great Maſſicus command, 
From Coſa's turrets, and the Cluſian land. 
Cloſe to their ſides their poliſu d quivers fate; 
Strung were their bows; their arrows wing 
with fate. ie 
Six hundred move beneath fierce Abas' care, 
From-Populonia to the field of war. 
Rich in her endleſs beds of ſteely ore, 
The rugged Ilva ſends three hundred more: 


| All, train'd to fight; all, glorious to behold; 


And, on the ſtern, Apollo flam d in gold, 
With . of waving ſpears, in thick array, 
From Piſa's walls a thoufand took their way; 


They march embattled from the Tuſcan land, 
And great Aſylas leads the martial band; 
Aſylas, fkilful ſage! whoſe piercing eyes 
Diſcern'd all figns on earth, or in the tkies. 
His heart from entraik certain omens drew, 
From ſtars and birds, and lightnings as they flew, 
Next beauteous Aftur plough d the wat'ry field, 
Proud of his bounding ſteed and fculptur'd ſhield; 
From where old Pyrgus' lofty turrets riſe, 
And rank Graviſcan marſhes taint the ſkies, 
Where Czre groan'd beneath Mezentius' reign, 
And gurgling Minio glitters o'er the plain; 
Three hundred march beneath the leader's care, 
Breathing revenge, and eager all for war. 
Nor thou unſung, brave Cinyras, ſhall x aſc. 


| The martial chief of the 1 race; 
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| Cupa vo, undet whoſe command, 
* . to fight a mall. but —— band. 
nging Wi ite plumes adorn. thx lereſt, and waye above, 
F Fipreflive of thy fire *, transform'd by love. 
While for his Fheton bis forrows ffo mm. 
4nd ſoft harmonious ſtrains beguile his w | 
ame nile in the duſky poplar grove he made 
ow,” BY Hs melting 920405, beneath the filters made. 
„ oer aliche man the ſnowy: feathers. riſe, | . 
and in a tuneful ſwanihe mounts the ſcies. 

s the ve kia gront un ing With his ſocial train. 
| ſn the huge Centaur plough'd the roaring main. 
0aft, High, on —.— the figur d monſter ſtood. 
| and ſhook. a rocky fragment o'er the flogd, = - 
name. WY The ſounding keel the thronging waves disjoin'd, 
ame: MY That ſoam, and white, in long tracks behind. 
©. Next warlike Ocnue brought his troops along, 
| from preſcient. Manto td great Tyber ſprung dae 
uplie, him, fait Mantua roſe, immortal town; 


—_ 


and from his mother's name deriv'd her own. 
in, Her mighty walls, illuſtrious founders grace, 
| 0f diffrent countriey and a diff rept race. 
Three tribes diſtinct poſſeſs her fertile lands, 
And four fair cities every tribes commands. 


Alle Prond of her Tuſcan line, with glory crown'd,. 
tide, e reigns the miſtreſs of the nations 10 
ppret 'raus hate to ſtern Mezentius draws 
ne hundred more, in freedom's ſacred cauſe, _ 
es Where, 3 with reeds, the Mincio takes his 
cout 8 
ought; rn old Benacns' venerable ſouree. 
ought, ln one vaſt ſhip he pours the warlike traio, 
g. Down — his _— _—_— — _ _ 
Fierce for revenge, the gres e 
s Iv enormous bulk, that labours through the tides. 
kn hundred pines the boiling ocean (weep, | 
| Plough the white waves, and laſh the bellowing 
tides, WA mighty Triton, figur'd on the prow, deep. 
nd, With his loud trump alarms the fea below. 


Down to his waiſt the haman form deſcends, 
Bat in a whale th 


e; amphibious monſter ends. 

wing ! ritt as he ſwims, the waters fly before ; — 
And, daſh'd 8 Led Nee Hong urges 

Y So many chiefs in thirty ri WR 

any To Twoy's defence, and cleave the ſparkling tide. 

| Now radiant Cynthia, through th* ethereal 

: height, 

d; Rode in the ſolemn chariot of the night. 

| Firt at the ſtern, the helm Æneas phes ; 

rray, No creeping lumber ſeals his careful eyes. 

TE mid the ſeas, he meets the wond”rous train 

nd, Oi ſhips transform'd to Nereids of the maia ; 

many goddeſſes, as ſtood before, 

"ith brazen beaks, tall veſſels on the ſhore. 

| bey know the chief from far, and in a ring 

ü te dancing Nymphs encloſe their wond'ringking. 

y flew, rde firſt whoſe eloquence excell'd the reſt, 

ry field, Above the waves advanc'd her ivory breaſt; 

ſhield; Meld with one hand the ſtern, while one drvides, 
With many an eaſy ſtroke, the filent tides: 

$, | doſt thou wake, great offspring of the ſkies? 

eign, {Wie till, and open ev'ry ſail (ſhe cries) : 

3 a ſhips are we that once on Ida ſtood, 

s care, Now chang'd by heav'n to Nereids of the flood. 
Vhen the perfidious proud Rutulian came 

ſs. "1h the dread ſword, and the devouring flame, 


n 
— 


* Cycnus, 


6 
e burſt our anckors, by the ſqe compell'd, 

N ſought 4 o ex the wat xy field. | 

Theſe forms the mother of the Ries beſtow d, 

And made each ſhip a goddeſs of the flood: : 

Low in the ſacred ſeas our court we keep. 

And dwell beneath the roatings of the deep, 

Shut in the town, remains thy royal heir, 

Midſt all the terrors of the Latian war. 

The brave Arcadian horſe, and Tuſcan hoſt, 

Have reach'd the land, and ſeiz'd th' appointed 


poſt, 
The Daunian chief has ſent a ſquadron down 
To ſtop their deſtin'd progreſs to the town. 
Riſe, hero! riſe ; and, with the dawning light, 
Lead all th' impatient warriors to the fight. 
With thy Vulcanian orb invade the fie 
That golden, bright, im rable ſhield. | 
The morning ſon (nar think my promiſe vaio !) 


4 Shall ſee vait heaps of fierce Rutulians ſlain. 


This ſaid ; the goddefs (for ſhe knew the 

Puſh'd the light veſſel o'er the glaſſy ſea 

Swift as a jav'lin. or a ſtorm ſhe flew ; 

And, wing d with rival ſpeed, her courle the reſt | 
ue. 


While at the fight the hero ſtood amaa d. 
The proſpꝰrous ſigu his bounding ſpirits tais d. 
Then, as he fixt on heay'n his joyful eyes, 

To potent Cybele the * eries: 

Great guardian queen of Ida's hills and woods, 
. mother of the gods? | 
Whoſe ſtrong defence proud tow'ring cities 
While roaring lions whirl thy mighty cas ! 

Oh! kindly ſecond this auſpicious fign, 

And grace thy Phrygians with thy aid divine. 
Inſpir d by thee, the combat I ire, 
My bofom kindles, and my ſoul's on fire ! 

He faid; and now the bright revolving day 
Blaz'd o'er the world, and chas'd the — 5 away; 
When firſt the hero bade the train a 
All rang'd beneath their banners, for the war; 


way) 
1 


- 


Rouſe for the charge their courage, and excite 
Their martial ardor, to prevoke the fight. 

As on his ſtern, the godlike warrior ſtands, 
And views diſtinct his camp and ſocial bands ; 
High in his hand the golden ſhield he rais'd: 
Wide o'er the flood the ſtrong effulgence blaz d- 
Fir'd with new hopes, the joyful Trojans ſpy 
The ſhining orb; their darts and jav'lins fly; * 
And their loud clamours tempeſt all the ſky. 
Leſs loud the thick-embody'd cranes repair, * 
In ranks embattled, through the clouds of air; 
When, at the ſignal giv'n, they leave behind, 
Wich rapid flight, the pinions of the wind. 
Ama d ſtood Turnus, and their Latian foes, 


Nor knew from whence the ſudden tranſport roſe; 


Till all th* advancing navy they furvey, 

A floating ſcene, that cover'd half the ſea. 

From great ZEneas' creſt the lightnings ſtream, 
And his bright helmet darts a ruddy gleam; 

A length of flames the mighty ſhield diſplays; 
Shoots fires on fires, and pours a boundleſs blaze. 
So the dire corvet, with portentcas light 

And baleſul beams, glares dreadful in the night : 
So the red dog-ftar, when he mounts on high, 
And with his fatal ſplendor fires the ſky 

Scares the pale nations; for his burning breath 


Darts down diſeaſe, blue peſtilence, and death. 


605 


Lo! what you long have wiſh'd, to | 
might. (fight 1.— 
The hour — the place !---the foe the promis'd 
Your wives, your ſons, your country calls you on, 

Your great forefathers glories and your own. 
Now while; with flidd'ring ſteps, to gain the land 
The Trojans toil ; deſcend we to the ſtrand; 
as on yonder ſhore our bands appear, 

One noble ſtroke, my friends, ſhall end the war: 
The brave command ſucceſs.---The hero ſaid ; 
Then with himſelf for one cool moment weigh'd, | 
To the bold taſk what choſen troops to call, 
And to what bands intruſt the leaguer'd wall. 

Meantime the hero lands his warlike train; 
Some watch, impatient, the retreating main ; 
Then vault, and ſeize the half-recover'd ſhores ; 
Some flide, more vent'rous, down the bending 


prove your 


. . Gars. | 
A place at length the daring Tarchon ſpy'd, 
Where in ſmovth ſwellings roll'd an ealy tide ; 
There, as no waters break, nb billows roar, 
He fears no ſhoals, but hopes a iriendly ſhore, 
Thither his veſſels from the deep he drew, 
And eager thus exhorts the naval crew : 
Now, now my friends, exert your utmoſt force, 
Ply, ply your oars, and urge the furious courſe. 
Puſh, heave your deſp'rate gallies to the ſtrand ; 
Plough with your beaks and keels the hoſtile land. 
My ole ambition is to gain the coaſt : 
And then---no matter---let the ſhip be loſt. 

So ſpoke th* impatient chief; and, as he ſpoke, 
They-ply their oars, and riſe to ev'ry ſtroke, 
Full on the land the ruſhing veſſels bore, 

Till with their prows they cleave the ſandy ſhore. 

Safe to the ſhelving beach the gallies run; 

All 'ſcap'd the thock, brave Tarchon, but thy own, 

Thy own amid the ſhallows ruſh'd, and there 

Daſh'd on the rock, and ſloping hung in air: 

Preſt by a war of waves, her ſhattet'd fides 

Burſt, and the crew plunge headlong in the tides. 

They ſwim, eacumber'd with their broken oars : 

The floods ſupplant their feet, and bear them 
from the ſhores. 

Meantime againſt the Trojans, on the coaft, 
Brave Turnus led his cloſe embattled hoft. 

The ſprightly trumpets ſound with martial ſtrains, 

When great Zneas charg'd the Latian (wains ; 

The valiant Theron flew, with matchleſs might, 

The firſt auſpicious omen of the fight; 

A giant chief; his furious courſe he held 

Againſt the prince, the foremoſt of the field. 

Fierce thro' his ſhield and mail (an op'ning wide!) 

Flew _ {wift ſword, and pierc'd the warrior's 

e. 

Then Lycas bled, and ſtain'd the thirſty ſhore, 

To Phcebus ſacred from his natal hour; 

' Ripp'd from the woꝛnb, the infant 'fcap'd the ſteel! 

The man, unhappy ! by the faulchion fell. | 

Cyas and Ciſſeus next the hero flew, 

As their huge clubs whole armies overthrew. 

Vain _ their ſtrength, their bulk, their martial 
fire, 

Vain their Herculean arms, and boaſted fire, 

Alcides' friend; whoſe glorious ſteps he trod, 


While earth- ſupply d new monſters for the god. 
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But till, undaunted, Turnus vrg'd the train, 
To ſeize the ſhore, and drive them to the main. 


As loudly vaunting, haughty Pharos ſtood, — 
Fixt in Bis throat the ja iin drank his bla: 
On Cydon next, who, 8 4d with lawleſs joy, This 
Fair Clytius courted and careſs'd the boy, nel 
With all his force the mighty hero drove, And 
And ſoon had finiſh'd his prepoſt rous love; wit 
Soon had the youth, expiring on the ſhore, Whit 
Sunk, and indulg'd his guilty flames no more; Ir y 
But Phorcus' ſons, ſeven valiant warriors, flew, 4 1 
And all at once their vengeful jav'lins threw ; 4 * 
Some from his buckler and his helm rebound, Tu 
Sorne, turn'd by Verius, glance upon the ground, 
Thus pteſs'd, thus compals'd round on ev'ry fide, Theo 
The wrathful prince to brave Achates cry'd; Here 
Bring, bring thoſe darts (not one ſhall fly in vain) Bl with 
That pierc'd the Grecians on the Trojan plain, Ruſh 
Then a long lance with all his might he caſt, Men, 
Through Mzon's ſhield the furious weapon pais'd; Wl i; vs 
prongs the ſtrong cuiraſs pierc'd the hiflng dur b 
art, t 
Transfix'd his breaſt, and quiver'd in his heart. 14 
The good Alcanor lends his friendly hand, Back 
To raiſe his grov'ling brother from the ſand ; Or bit 
But, wing'd with death, a ſecond jav'lin flies, 
Swift as the firſt, and fings _ the ſkies ; He 
Through his extended arm the ipear was flung; firtt i 
And by the nerves the dying member hung. Low a 
His brother Numitor the weapon drew Full it 
From the pale corſe, and at the victor threw ; Then, 
The whizzing dart glanc'd innocently by, Fird : 
But ſlightly raz'd Achates' manly thigh. Again 
Next Clauſus, fluſh'd with youthful ſtrength And p. 


and grace, 

(Clauſus, the leader of the Sabine race) 

Beheld the mighty Dryops from afar, 

And launch'd his pointed ſpear aloft in air, 

Which pierc'd his throat; the purple hand d 
death 

Suppreſs'd the voice, and ſtopp'd the vital breath 

Headlong he falls; he grovels on the ſhore, 

And his pale mouth ejects a flood of gote. 

Still ruſhing on, the chief the laughter ſpread; 

By vatious deaths three ſons of Boreas bled. 

As many more, poor hapleſs youths ! expire; 

Their country 'Thrace, and Idas was their fire, 

Agairiit the prince his bands Haleſus leads, 

And fierce Meſſapus laſh'd his fiery ſteed. 

In furious conflict mix'd, both armies ſtand 

On the firſt verge, and margin of the land; 

They meet, they fight; but neither gain, ndf 
yield ; 

And level hung the balance of the field. 

As when the winds from different quarters riſe, 

Pour to the charge, and combat in the ſkies, 

In due ſuſpence the ſiruggling tempeſts keep 

The balanc'd clouds, and poiſe the rolling deep; 

The winds and waves oppos'd with equal might, 

Still undecided hangs th' atreal fight : 

So join both armies in the dubious fray ; 

Theſe ſcorn'd to yield, nor thoſe can win the day; 

All, man to man, exert the martial fire; 

All, foot to foot, or conquer, or expire. 

But, in a diff*rent quarter, where the ſioods 

Had ſpread the ground with ſhatter'd rocks and 
woods, | 

Th' Arcadian ſquadrons from their ſteeds alight, 

And wage on foot an unaccuſtom'd fight. 
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Now to an yoo route their ranks inclin'd, . 
And 2 eir foes came thund ring from be- 
ach. 1 n 149147 f [ 
This ſaw their thief, brave Pallas, with deſpuit j" 
He ſaw, and ftrove to ſtop the flying war; 
and thus the troops, as headlong they retir'd, 
With pray'rs he mov'd, or with reproaches fir d: 
Whither, ah, whither would you turn your flight ? 
jy your paſt deeds! by ev'ry former fight! 
jy all your triumphs ! by your ſov'reigh's name 
my on hopes to match my father's fame 
Truſt not your feet; your hands muſt hew your 


N * black body, and that thick array. 
Here, here, your country calls you all, to ſhare 
Vith your young chief the glories of the war. 
Ruſh to the fight ; no gods our arms oppoſe; 
Men, like ourſelves, and mortal, are our foes. 
|n ug an equal ſtrength and ſoul appears, 
Our hands and ſpirits are as bold as theirs. 
lo! there the foes our bands impriſon'd keep! 
And here th* eternal barriers of the deep 
Back on the ſeas, ye daſtards, would ye fall? 
br hide 7975 ſhameful heads in „on beleaguer'd 
wall 

He ſaid; and ruſhing on the hoſtile bands, 
Firſtin his way ill-fated Lagus ſtands; | 
Low as he ſtoop'd, a mighty ſtone to rear, 
Full in the reins deſcends the pointed ſpear; 
Then, as he diſengag'd the dart with pain, 
Fird at the fight, bold Hiſbon ruſh'd in vain 
Againſt the prince; the prince his boſom gor'd, 
And plung d into the lungs his thund'ring (word : 
Next, lewd Anehemolus his faulchion ſped, 
Who dar'd to ſtain his Repdame's ſacred bed. 
You too, ye Daunian twins, unhappy pair ! 
Lais and Thymber ! perilh's in the war: 
$like your features, that your parents look 
On either face, but each for each miſtook. 
Puzzled, yet pleas'd, they gaz'd on either child, 

nd fondly in the dear de luſion ſmil'd. 
Now clears brave Pallas, in the dire debate, 
te nice diſtinction by a diff rent fate. 
V head, fair Thymber, flies before the ſword ; 
by hand, poor Laris, ſought its abſent lord; 
by dying fingers, quiv'ringzon the plain, | 
ich ſtarts convullive the ſteel in vain. 
The Arcadian ſquadrons, by their prince in- 
duns d by his words, by his example fir d, [pix d, 
Dildain to fly, and arms to arms oppole ; 
riet, ſhame, and fury, drive them an the toes. 
rom Teuthras and from Tyres, on his car 
ule Rhœteus ſhoots impetuous through the war; 
ile Pallas his ſwiſt dart at Ilus threw, 
pierc'd the hapleſs warrior as he fle 

be winged death the hapleſs warrior ſtay d, 
nd for a ſpace, poor Ilus fate delay d; 
ic tumbles from the car, diſtain'd with gore, 

ad, grim in death, lies foaming on the thore. 

$, when the ſummer glows with fervid rays, 

ie ſhepherd ſets the foreſt in a blaze, . 
he groves all kindle, while the winds conſpire, | 
nd with their breath entage the roaring fue: 

ide and more wide the conflagration flies, 
urs oer the fields and thunders to the ikies : 
n ſome ſteep mountain fits the joyful ſwain, 

ule the victoriou flames devour the plain. 
Ver. XII. ä 


ö {All fir'd with vengeance, ſweep along the 


"| Then 


| Haleſus flew to meet the conqu'ring foe; © 
Sheath'd in bright arms, he roſe to ev'ry blow. 
Firſt Ladon ſunk beneath his pointed feel ; 
great Demodocus and Pheres fell. 
While bold Strymonius flies before the band 
To ſeize his throat: the faulchion lops his Band: 
Hurl'd from his arm, a ſtone deſcended full © © *? 
On Thivas' head, and cruſh'd the batter'd Rull. 
His old prophetic fire, with tender care, gw 
Conceal'd, and warn'd Haleſus from the war. 
But when in death he clos'd his aged eyes, — 
The fatal ſiſters claim d their deftin'd prize. | 
Now ſtood the warrior (for his Hour drew near) 
A victim ſacred to th* Evandrian ſpear. ae 
His jav'lin Pallas at the victor throws, | 
But firſt the youth prefers his ardent vows ; 
O father Tyber! give my winged dart, 
To fly direct through proud Haleſus“ heart! 
His arms and ſpoiis thy ſacred oak ſhall bear; 
So pray'd the youth; the god allows bis pray'r. - 


«$2 


| Haleſus ſhields Imaon from the foe, 


But Jeaves his breaft all naked to the blow. 
He fell; bis fall alarm'd the Latian hot; 
They wept, and mourn'd the'mighty hero loſt. 
But ſoon brave Lauſus rais'd them from deſpair ; 
Lauſus, who ſhone: conſpicuous in the war. 
Stern Abas firſt he flew, of matchlefs might, 
Who ſtood unmov'd, the bulwark of the fight. 
Now - bled the Tuſcan, now th* Arcadian train, 
And Troy's bold ſons, who ſcap'd the Greeks in 
vain, | 
Fierce to the fight beneath their chiefs they came; 
Their chiefs, their numbers, and their ſtrength, 
the ſame. | | 
The rear, cloſe preſſing to the dire alarms, ſarms. | 
Th” encumber'd troops ſcarce wield their uſeleſs 
— Pallas fires his train; and Lauſus there: 
n all their charms the blooming youths appear. 
Poor, hapleſs youths ! alas your native plain 
Muſt never, never bleſs your eyes again! 
In vain would you engage! for Jove withſtands ; 
Both, both mutt tall; but fall by greater hands: 
Naw Turnus to the aid of Lauſus came, 
Warn'd by his ſiſter *, the celeftia! dame; 
Through cleaving ranks he drives his kindling car 
With turious ipeed, and thunders through the war. 
Forbear, forbear ; nor touch my due, he cries; 
For Pallas, Pallas is your leader's prize. 
To me, to me alone belongs the fight : 
Oh! could his fire be witneſs to the fight! 
He ſaid; and at the word, th* obedient train 
At once retir'd, and left an open plain. 
The youth with wonder ſaw the pasting band, 
Heard the bold challenge, and the proud com- 
mand, 
With many a kery glance he roll'd his eyes < 
Around his manly limbs, and ample fize ; 
And to his haughty toe, in ſhort replies: 
Now, by thy royal ſpoils I will acquire 
Immortal fame; or gloriouſly expire 
Then vaunt no more, for know, almighty Jove 
Beholds the fight impartial, from above. 
This faid ; amid the field the hero ſtrode; 
All chill'd with fear, the pale Arcadians ftood, 
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The Daunian chief ſprung dreadful from the car, 


And ruſh'd on foot, impetuous to the war; 


Ruſh'd, as a lion, from the mountain's height, 
On ſome ſtern bull, that meditates the fight. 
But ſoon as Pallas ſaw the prince appear 

Within due diſtance of the flying ſpear, 


Thoꝰ far o'er-match'd, the youth his fortune tries; 


And, ere he threw the dart, invok'd the ſkies : 

O great Alcides ! by my father's feaſt, 

Thyſelf vouchſaf d to grace, a glorious gueſt ; 

Afiſt his ſon, and crown his bold deſign ; 

Let Turnus fall, and own the conqueſt mine; 

And, while the victor ſpoils the bloody prize, 

View the proud trophy with his cloſing eyes. 

His ardent pray'r with grief Alcides hears, 

And pours a flood of unavailing tears : 

While in his breaſt he check'd the riſing groan, 

Th' all-gracious father ſooth'd his ſorrowing fon : 
To all that breathe, is fixt th' appointed date; 

Life is but ſhort, and circumſcrib'd by fate: 

*Tis virtue's work, by fame to ſtretch the ſpan, 

Whoſe ſcanty limit bounds the days of man. 

How many ſons of gods were doom'd to fall, 

Great as they were ! beneath the Trojan wall? 

Great as he-was! among the mighty dead, 

Ev'n my own ſon, the brave Sarpedon bled : 

Fierce Turnus too the cruel fates attend, 

And now, ev'n now, his race is at an end. 

This ſaid ; th* almighty ſov'regn of the ſkies 

Turns from the ſcene of blood his ſacred eyes. 
Now with full force his jav'lin Pallas threw 

And from the ſheath the ſhining faulchion drew. 

The whizzing ſpear, with erring courſe.impell'd, 

Flew through the ringing margin of the ſhield, 

And glancing, raz'd the ſhoulder of the foe.— 

Then Turnus ſhook the lance ; prepar'd to throw; 

He ſhook the lance ; and fee, he cry'd, if mine 

Teach not the mark; a ſurer dart than thine! 

He ſaid, and threw. The ſpear with forceful ſway 

Broke, through the ſolid ſhield, its deſtin'd way ; 

Through ev'ry ſteely plate, and brazen fold, 

e bull-hides, around the buckler 

I bl 
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Through the thick cuiraſs flew the furious dart, 
Transfix'd his breaſt, and planted in his heart. 
From the wide wound in vain the lance he tore, 
The purple ſoul came floating with the gore. 
Down ſunk the youth; his rattling arms reſound ; 
He ſpurns, and grinds in blood the hoſtile ground. 
Then, as he ſtrode, exulting, o'er the dead, 
Thus to th* Arcadian train the victor ſaid : 
Go !—be this meſſage to your maſter known; 
Such as the fire deſerv'd, I ſend the ſon; 
Unbrib'd, unſought his relics I beſtow, 
If fun'ral honours can relieve his woe. 
Dear for the Trojans friendſhip has he paid !— 
Then, with his, foot he preſt the proſtrate dead; 
Seiz'd his embroider'd belt, a glorious prey ! 
And from his boſom remit the prize away. 
In this rich belt, with precious gold inlaid, 
His utmoſt art Eurytion had diſplay'd. 


Here, thick emboſs d, the fifty daughters ſhed 


Their conſorts blood, and ſtain'd the bridal bed: 
The rais'd, bold figures, all divinely bright 
Came out, and ſtood projecting to the fight. 
This ſpoil proud Turnus with triumpbant eyes 
Surveys, and glories in the coltly prize, 
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But man, too happy in a proſp'rous ſtate, 
Grows blind and heedleſs of his future fate: 


The time ſhall come, when Turnus in diſmay, 


Shall moarn theſe ſpoils, and this victorious day: 
Shall wiſh, too late! the golden belt unſought, 
And curſe the tropies he ſo dearly bought 

With groans and tears th' Arcadians, on a ſhield, 
Bear back their breathleſs leader from the field, 

Thus to thy father's arms doſt thou retire, 
Brave youth, the grief and glory of thy fire ! 

O early loſt ! with ſtrength and beauty grac'd! 
This thy firſt day of warfare was thy laſt : 

Yet didſt thou ſcatter death through half an hoſt; 
And, ere thy own, a thouſand lives were loſt, 

Now by ſpectators, not the voice of fame, 

To Troy's great chief theſe mournful tidings came; 
That round his friends, on danger, danger grows, 
Who claim his aid encompaſs'd by the foes. 

With his huge weighty ſword, without delay, 
Through bleeding ranks he cleaves an ample way, 
Thee, Turnus, thee he ſeeks along the plain, 
Proud of the ſpoils of hapleſs Pallas flain. 

The genial feaſt, the ſon the fire combin'd, 
Leagues, friendſhip, all, came ruſhing on his mind, 
Four youths by Sulmo, four by Ufens, bred, 

Unhappy victims! deſtin'd to the dead, 

He ſeiz'd alive, to offer on the pyre, 

And ſprinkle with their blood the funeral fire. 
At Magnus next his furious ſpear he caſt, 

But o'er his head the quiv'ring weapon paſt : 
The wretchembrac'd his knees, and try'd withart, 
To bend his ſtern, inexorable heart. 

By thy dead father's ſhade, thy ſuppliant ſpare ! 
By all the hopes of thy ſufviving heir ! 
Preferve, victorious prince, this life alone, 

To glad a longing father and a fon ! 

High in my dome are filver talents roll'd, 
With piles of labour'd and unlahour'd gold, 
Theſe, to prucure my ranſom, I reſign; 

The war depends not on a life like mine ! 
One, one poor life, can no ſuch diff rence yield, 
Nor turn the mighty balance of the field ! 

Thy talents(cry'd the prince), thy treaſur'd ſtore 
Keep for thy ſons; but talk of terms no more. 
Your chief, when Pallas he depriv'd of bteath, 
Left no conditions but revenge and death. 

So deems my living ſon ; my fire below; 

And, from this ſword, demand the life of ev'ry foe. 

This ſaid; he ſeiz'd his helm; and while he pray'd, 

Deep-bury'd in his neck the flaming blade. 
Apollo's prieſt, illuſtrious Amon's ſon, 

In purple robes and radiant armour ſhone. 

The ſacred fillets bind his brows in vain ! 

Swift flies the gaudy warrior o'er the plain. 

Beneath the prince the hapleſs victim dies, 

And fate in endleſs ſlumber ſeals his eyes. 

Sereſtus ſtrips his arms; a coſtly load; 

A trophy deſtin'd to the * Thracian god. 

Umbro, the Marſian chief, exerts his might, 
And valiant Cæculus renews the fight, 


' Againſt the prince he warms the troops in vain '-- 


He pours, he ſtorms, he thunders through the plain; 
Lops warlike Anxur's arms; the hand and ſhield 


Drop down, an uſeleſs burden on the field. 


Before he yaunted, and he ſeem'd to riſe 
In his proud thought, exalted, to the (kies. 
Mars, 


e. 
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zu ah! in vain he rais'd his baughty mind 
Wich the fond hope of years on years behind! 

In arms great Tarquitus all-blazing ſtood, 
Sprung from a Dryad and a Sylvan god. 
Full in the hero's front he dar'd appear ; ; 
But through his ſhield and corſlet flew the ſpear. 
Then as he pray'd, and begg'd his life in vain, 
He lopp'd his head, that roll'd along the plain. 
The trunk ſtill beating on the ground below, 
Thus in proud triumph ſpoke his conqu'ring foe : 
lie mighty warrior, there l no mother's hand 
Shall now inter thee in thy native land; 
But hungry beaſts thy wretched corſe ſhall tear, 
The filkes of the flood, and fowls of air. 

Lycas and brave Autæus next he kill'd, 
Fierce as they fought the champions of the field. 
Numa, and fair Camertes, then he flew, 


Who from bold Volſcens his proud lineage drew. 


By far the wealthieſt of the Latian train; 
And ſoit Amyclæ own'd his eaſy reign. 
And as, of old, the huge ZEgeon ſtood 
Engag'd in battle with the thund'ring god ; 
Shook high Olympus with the dire alarms, 
And wag'd the war with all his hundred arms; 
Long flames from fifty mouths the fiend expires 
Back to the ſkies, and anſwers fires with fires; 
As many ſhining ſwords he ſhook, and held, 
0ppos'd to ev'ry bolt, a pond*rous ſhield. 
$, when his reeking ſwords in blood was dy'd, 
Fought the brave prince, and rag'd on ev'ry ſide. 
Now fierce he ruſh'd againſt Nyphæus“ car, 
Who ſhone conſpicuous in the ranks, of war; 
With wild affright the ſtartled ſeeds beheld 
The tow'ring hero blazing o'er the field ; . 
Flew back, and caſt their maſter on the plain; 
Then whirl'd the bounding chariot to the main. 
Liger and Lucagus next came in view: 
Drawn by white courſers, through the troops they 
Two haughty brothers; that the courſers ſway'd ; 
This brandiſf'd high in air the glittering blade. 
Their threats the Trojan chief diſdain'd to bear, 
Ruſh'd on, and ſhook aloft the pointed ſpear. 
Ns Phrygian fields are theſe (proud Liger (aid), 
Nor theſe. the ſteeds of Argive Diomede ; 
You ſcape not this, as once Achilles“ car; 
Here ends thy life, and here ſhall end the war ! 
Thus the mad boaſter—but, devoid of fear, 
The E in anſwer, launch'd his Whizzing 
ſpear. a a 
Then, while the brother, bending o'er the horſe, 
With his keen jav'lin urg'd the fiery courſe, 
And, with one foot protended, ruſh'd to tight, 
The lance, that inſtant, wing'd its fatal flight ; 
leneath the ſhining margin of the ſhield, | 
Witt through the groin the pointed jav'lin held. 
Down links the warrior with a dreadtul found, 
Ad, grim in death, lies grov'ling on the ground. 
The conquering prince beheld him as he bled, 
And thus, in ſcornful terms, beſpoke the dead: 


Nor were your courſers flow ; nor vain affright 


At empty ſhadows turn'd your ſteeds to-flight ; 
Yourſelf, brave Lucagus, forſook the car, 
ot Jaulting on the field, declin'd the war! 

- is laid; he ſeiz'd the courſers by the reign ; 
hen thus the brother, caſt upon the plain, | 
With lifted hands implor'd the chief in yain ; 
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| Now, by thy ſelf, thy mercy I implore; 
By thoſe who ſuch a godlike hero bore ; 
This forfeit Hſe, divine Æneas, ſpare, 
And with oft pity liſten to my pray'r,—— 
In far, far dif rent terms you talk'd before; | 
Die then (replies the prince), and plead no mors; 
80 tis a brother's. part—in duty go, 
And wait thy brother to the realms below! 
He rais'd the ſword aloft, as thus be ſaid, | 
Aud in his boſom plung'd the pointed blade. 
Thus, like a ſtorm or torrent, o'er the groun 
He ruſh'd, and ſpread the ſlaughter wide around; 
Till from their works, ſo long befieg'd in vain, 
Break forth Aſcanius and the Trojan train. 
Wnile thus the battle bled ; imperial Jove 


| Addreis'd his contort in theirealms above, 


. 


As both trom heav'n ſurvey'd the deathful ſcene 3 


Say, ſiſter-goddeſs, aud my beauteous queen, 
Still, is it ſtill your thought, that Venus? care 
Supports her favour'd Trojans in the war? 

See! how the martial bands increaſe in might! 
Strong from their wounds! and vig'rous for the 


2 NE 
* ſuch brave heroes, who ſuch dangers prove, 
Depend for ſuccour on the queen of love? Þ 


| And why, my lord, fubmitlive, ſhe rejoin'd, 

Theſe words ſevere, to rack my anxious mind ? 

Did till your love (as ſure it ſhould) remain, 

A wife and fiiter might not plead in vain, 

That from the field poor Turnus may retire, - 

Exempt from death, and glad his longing ſire.— 

But let him die, fince Jove has ſo decreed'!--- - 

To glut the Trojan vengeance, let him bleed 

And yet his birth might ſome diſtinction claim, 

Since from our owrnceleſtial line he came. 

To thy great name due honours has he paid, 

And rich oblations on thy altars laid. . 

Thus ſpoke the ſuppliant queen; and thus replies, 

In brief, th' almighty ſovereign of the Kies: 

| TIf*'tis your pray'r to ſpare his forfeit breath, 

| By a ſhort reſpite of approaching death ; 

Snatch him this inſtant from the fatal hour. 

This grace we grant him; —and we grant no more. 

For if you beg his deſtin'd life to ſpare ; 

Or turn the courſe and fortune of the war; 

Vain your requeſt, and vain your hope appears--- 

Io whom once more, the penſive queen, with tears: - 
And what, my lord, if you reverſe the doom? 

Spare the dear youth, and (ave him from the tomb: 

Ev'n from your foul this grace if you will give, 

(Which ſcarce you promiſe) that he yet may live: 

Ah! now I ſee, or in my fears portend, 

The guiltleſs youth approaching to his end. 

But may thoſe fears, my ſov'reign lord, be vain, : 

And your almighty pow'r recal his doom again | 
This ſaid ; with momentary ſpeed ſhe flies, 

Wrapt in a winged whirlwind, down the ſkies; 

In ſable florms ſhe drives the clouds before; 

Then to the fields of fight her courſe ſhe bore; 

There, in Aneas' ſhape, a figur'd ſhade 

Of light impaſſive air, the goddeſs made. 

A Trojan ſpear the ſpectre ſeem'd to wield, 

Wore a proud creſt and imitated ſhield ! 7 

And ſpoke with empty words, in vaunt ing ſtrain, 

And, like the chief, came tow'ring o'er the plain. 

($1ch are the fleeting forms in viſions bred, 


| ad ſuch the gliding ſpectres of the dead) 
| 2 
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As ſwift glad Turnus to the veſſel flew. 


While Turnus far in open ocean ſails, 


Whether to plunge the faulchion in his breaſt ; 


The 
| Lands, and reſtores him to his father's arms. 
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The threat'ning phantom made his bold advance, 

On Turnus call'd, and ſhook his airy lance. 

The Daunian prince his ſounding jav'lin threw ; 

While with diſſembled fear, the phantom flew. 

Deluded Turnus thought the Trojan fled, 

Burn'd with new hopes, and thus exulting, ſaid : 

Flies then Eneas, to his fears reſign'd, 

And leaves a princeſs' royal bed behind? 

The land, for which he croſs'd the ſtormy wave, 

This arm ſhall give---and here he finds a grave! 

Then ſhook his ſword, and chas'd him through the 

" war; 

But his ſhort triumph ſoon was loſt in air! | 
By chance a ſhip ſtood anchor'd by the ſhore, 

(Which late, from Cluſium, king Ofinius bore) 

Cloſe ſhelter'd by a rock, that breaks the tides ; 

The planks were laid, to climb her lofty ſides. 

Swift to her darkſome hold the ſhade withdrew ; 


That inſtant Juno cut the cords away, 

Unmoor'd the bark, and launch'd her on the ſea. 
Meantime Z£Eneas ſeeks his abſ:nt foe, 

And ſends whole ſquadrons to the ghoſts below. 
No more for ſhelter now the phantom flies, 

But mounts aloft, and mixes with the ſkies. 


(The veſſel wafted by the rifing gales) 
Many a long look, back on the battle bends, 
And hears the cries of his forſaken friends : 
On ſuch hard terms abhors to live, and rears 
His hands and voice, in anguith, to the ſtars: 
_ are my crimes, almighty Jove, that 
claim 
This endleſs infamy to blaſt my name? 
'This dreadful doom is too ſevere by far ; 
This load of life is more than I can bear! 
Whence came I here? and whither am I borne ? 
How could I fly ?---ah ! how ſhall I return? 
h! with what eyes can I behold again 
Yon regal walls, or yon deſerted train? 
How will my friends purſue my name with hate ? 
By me, their worthy chief, expos'd to fate ! 
Thoſe friends (ye gods) I left on yonder plain, 
In my curs'd cauſe and quarrel, to be ſlain ! 
Ha :--- now I ſee em fly, or bite the ground! 
I hear, I ftart at ev'ry dying ſound, 
What, what can now be done ?.--on land or ſea 
What gulf will open for a wretch like me? 
Ye winds, ye ſtorms, your pity I implore, 
ive, drive my bark on ſome rough rocky ſhore, 
nor my friends, not fame, may ever find 
me more 


This — e debates, by ſhame op- | 


Or from the veſſel leap amid the main, 

Swim back and mingle in the fight again. 

Thriee-on each bold reſolve his foul was bent ; 

And thrice great Juno check'd the raſh intent. 
ſs wafts him down, ſecure from harms, 


Mezentius now, inſpir'd by Jove's commands, 
On him, and kim alone the Tuſcans ran, 


With all their darts; an army on a man; 
But, like a rock, the dire alarms he ſtood ; 


A tock; whole ſides projet in to the flood; 


˙— 


| That hears, above, the furious whirlwind blow, 


And ſees the frothy billows break below; 
But ſtands unmov'd, majeſtically high, 
And braves the idle rage of ocean and the ſky, 
Firſt Dolicaon's ſon the monarch ſlew ; 
Next on the trembling Latagus he flew ; 
Fierce in his hand a pond'rous ſtone he took, 
And on his viſage daſh'd the broken rock ; 
Then drove thro* Palmus knee the pointed ſteel; 
And left the warrior grov'ling where he fell. 
His glitt'ring arms young Lauſus' ſhoulders ſ 
And the plum'd helmet nodded o'er his head. 
Next Evas bleeds beneath his 1 ſpear, 
With Mimas, Paris' friend and bold compeer ; 
Theano bore him when the queen of Troy, 
Pregnant with flame, produc'd the fatal boy ; 
Yet in his native land was Paris lain ! 
But hapleſs Mimas on a foreign plain ! 
And as ſome mighty boar, who long has fed 
High on the rough atrial mountain's head, 
Chas'd by the hounds, ſhoots down the hanging 


| With ſpeed impetuous to the vale below ; [broy 


When on the toils the furious monſter flies, 
O'er his bent back-the ſtarting briſtles riſe ; 
Stopp'd and entangled, now he foams with ire; 
Now his red eye-balls glare with living fire. 
The clam'rous hunters, cautious to engage, 
With ſhouts and darts a diſtant combat wage; 
He turns, he grinds his teeth; and, void of fear, 
Shakes his huge fides, and ſheds the ſcatter'd war, 
Thus (though inflam'd with juſt revenge they 
ſtand) 
None dare engage the monarctrhand to hand; 
But from afar their miſſile darts they fling, 
And with loud ſhouts provoke the raging king. 
Acron, of Argive race, for fame had fled 
The joys of love, and left the ſpouſal bed, 
In purple plumes he tow'r'd, with gaudy pride, 
Grac'd with the favours of his beauteous bride, 
The Tuſcan king beheld him from afar, 
Scatt'ring the ranks, and glitt'ring thro” the war, 
As when a lion, that, with hunger bold, 
Roams grimly round the fences of the fold, 
Spies a tall goat, the chief of all the train, 
Or beamy ſtag, high-ftalking o'er the plain; 
His horrid mane he rears, he runs, he flies, 
Expands his jaws, and darts upon the prize; 
The prize he rends, with a tremendous roar, 
And, growling, rages in a foam of gore : 
Thus, on th' embattled foes, Mezentius flew, 
And Acron in the pride of beauty flew, 
His guſhing blood the broken dart diſtains, 
And, as he falls, he ſpurns the hoſtile plains, 
New round the king the growing laughter 
Who ſcorn'd to kill Orodes as he fled; *{ſpread, 
But with preventive ſpeed, Mezentius ran, 
Turn'd ſhort, and bravely fought him, man to 


man; 
Then preſs'd him with his foot and lance ; and 


cries; 

Behold, behold, my friends, no vulgar prize 

Lo! vanquiſh'd by your king, the great Orodes 
dies. 


A ſudden tranſport fires the martial train, 
And ſhouts of triumph echo round the plain. 
When thus the dying chief: inſulting toe ! 


* like my PEI ſhall thy proud head lie low, 
| J 
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vengeance is on the wing; black fate is nigh; 
2 een here, art thou fore · doom'd to die— 
All- grimly ſmiling with diſdainful pride); 
— let — boaſted Jove for me provide. 
Then from the corſe the bloody dart he drew ; 
The ſhades of death came hov'ring o'er his view. 
Slow, in deep miſts, the heavy vapours riſe, 
And in eternal ſlumber ſeal his eyes, 
Now by brave Cædicus, Alcathous fell; 
Hydaſpes ſunk beneath Sacrator's ſteel; 
His weighty ſpear the valiant Rapo threw, 
And mighty Orſes and Parthenius flew. 
Clonius the next by Neptune's ſon was flain, 
And Ericetes preſs'd the bloody plain : 
This, on the nd, the godlike hero kill'd; 
That, his mad courſer caſt upon the field. 
Next, Tuſcan Valerus, as Agis ſtrode 
Before the ranks, thy javelin drank his blood. 
Thy faulchion, Salius, pierc'd Atranius' fide ; 
The hapleſs victor by Nealces dy'd, 
Skill'd or to dart the lance, or bend the bow, 
And reach from far the unſuſp:Ring foe. 
The god of war, in equal balance, held 
The rage, the woes, and ſlaughters of the field, 
Fix'd on the ſpot, the troops diſdain to fly ; 
By turns, the vanquiſh'd and the victors die. 
From realms of light, th' immortal pow'rs inclin'd 
Their eyes, and mourn the havock of mankind ! 
Here heav'n's imperial queen, and Venus, there, 
Lean forward from the ſky to view the war ; 
While pale Tifphone, with dire alarms, 
Irflames the riſing rage, and calls the hoſts to 
Now his laſt ſpear aloft Mezentius held ; [arms. 
Haughty and high he moves, and blazes o'er the 
So through mid ocean when Orion ſtrides, [field. 
His bulk enormous towꝰ rs above the tides : 
So, when he graſps in his tremendous hand 
Some mountain oak, and ſtalks along the land, 
Above the clouds his ample ſhoulders riſe, 
And his huge ſtature heaves into the ſkies ! 
Tneas mark'd the hero from afar, 
And through the ranks ruſh'd furious to the war. 
The hero ſtands collected in his might, 
Defies the godlike prince, and waits the fight. 
Soon as he ſaw the mighty chief advance 
Within due diſtance of his flying lance, 
Now, now, my ſpear, and conqu'ring hand, he 
(Mezentius owns no deity beſide !) {cry'd 
Aſſiſt my vows; ſucceed my martial toils, 
To ſtrip yon pirate of his bloody ſpoils. 2 
Thou, Lauſus ! thou, Æneas' arms ſhalt bear, 
A living trophy of my deeds in war 
He ſaid, and hurld the jav'lin o'er the field, 
That ſung and glanc'd obliquely from the ſhield ; 
But held its furious courſe, and, turning wide, 
Drove deep the point in great Antores fide : 
The great Antores (an illuitrious name) 
Evander's gueſt, from ancient Argos came; 
Late in th* Arcadian court he made abode ; 
Alcides' former friend, aud partner of the god: 
But now, unhappy !---by another's wound 
He bleeds, he falls, he welters on the ground ; 
And, while he caſt to heav'n his ſwimming eyes, 
Turns his laſt thoughts on Argos, as he dies ! 
Next, his ſtrong lance the pious Trojan caſt ; 
Swift through the ſhining orb the — paſt, 


However, die thou firſt ! the — os Gm | [ | 


Through linen plaits, a triple brazen fold, 

And three bull-hides, around the buckler roll'd; 

Deep pierc'd his groin, and there its fury ſtay d 

The ſtreaming blood the chief with joy ſurvey d; 

Then from the ſheath the ſhining faulchion drew, 

And furious on the wounded monarch flew. | 
This ſees brave Lauſus, his illuſtrious ſon, 

Fears for his danger, and forgets his own ; 

And, while grief, rage, and love, his boſom fire, 

Sighs, weeps, and runs, to diſengage his fire, 

Here then, if future times will credit give, 

Thy praiſe, heroic youth! ſhall ever live; 

Poor, pity'd youth! in life's firſt early bloom, 

Snatch'd from the world, and hurry'd to the tomb! 

Encumber'd by the ſpear that pierc'd the ſhield, : 

With tir'd, flow ſteps, the monarch quits the field 

Forth ſprings the ſon againſt the Trojan lord, : 


And ruſh'd beneath the long-deſcending ſword ; 


Flies to prevent the meditated blow, 

And guard his bleeding father from the ſoe. 

His friends, with darts, the prince at diſtance ply, 
And with their loud applauſes rend the (ky. 

The hero rages, as the jav'lins play d. 

And lies collected in the buckler's ſhade. 

As when the rattling hail, impetuous, pours, 
And the wide field ſ 4 with theruthitp ſhow'rs, 
To the ſafe ſhelving banks the ſwains repair, h 
Or to ſome cavern'd rock; and, ſhelter'd there, 
Wait till the furious tempeſt break away 
And ther renew the labours of the day. 

So, ply'd by ſhow'rs of jav'lins from afar, 

The chief ſuſtain'd the tempeſt of the war 

On his broad ſhield ; and thus the godlike man 
Exhorts, and begs, and threats the youth in vain : 
Whither, to death, ah! whither wouldf thou run, 
And tempt a hand far mightier than thy own ? 
Ah! yet, poor Lauſus! from the field remove; 
Yeu fly to ruin, urg'd by filial love. | 

He warn'd in vain ! the youth the prince defies ; 
Till all his dreadful wrath began to riſe; 

The fates prepare their ſheers; the Dardan ord | 
Unſheaths, and whirls aloft the thund' ring ſword : 


The thund'ring ſword, with all his force apply d. x 


Furious he drove, and bury'd in his fide. | 

The thrilling point, with boundleſs rage impreſs'd, 

Pierc'd the light buckler, and the golden veſt, 

Which his fond mother's hands embroider'd o'er ; 

And his fair breaſt was ſtain'd with crimſon 

gore: a e 

The penſive ſpirit leaves the corſe behind, 

Flies to the ſhades, and mixes with the wind. 
But, when the pious godlike prince of Troy 

Saw the pale viſage of the hapleſs boy | 

In death's laſt agonies; a groan he drew _ 

Deep from his heart, nor cou'd he bear the view. 

His ſoul now melts with ſtern Mezentius“ woe, 

And in the wretched fire torgets the fo. 

Then to the boy he reach'd his hand, and ſaid ; 

To worth like thine, what honours can be paid? 

Lamented youth, too early loft ! receive 

The ſole reward a gen'rous foe can give: 

Lo! I reſtore thy arms, unhappy boy 

Thy ſword and buckler, late thy only joy : 

Yet, Lauſus, ev'n in death, be this your pride, 

That by the great ZEneas' hand you dy'd. 

Then round the corſe he calls his ſocial train, 

And rears himſelf the warrior from the plain, 
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But ah ! how chang'd !---with blood disfigur'd o'er; 
And his fair treſſes all-deform'd with gore 
Meantime, retir'd to Tyber's flow'ry beunds, 
In the cool ſtream to bathe his glowing wounds, 
The wretched father (father now no more!) 
In fullen ſorrow reſted on the ſhore ; 
Lean'd on an oak, with pain and anguiſh ſtung, 
And from a. bough his brazen helmet hung. , 
His heavier arms lie (catter'd o'er the plain; 
Round the ſad monarch wait the duteous train: 
As (o'er his breaſt his hoary beard declia'd) . 
The chief enjoy'd the freſhneſs of the wind; 
Much of his Lauſus, aſks the penſive fixe ; 
Sends oft in vain, and warns him to retire. 
When lo! his ſoldiers bear him on a ſhield, {feld. 
Pale, ſtretch'd in death, and breathleſs, from th 
Deep in his ſide appear'd the grizly wound; 
His groaning friends attend, and mourn around. 
Far off, that peal of groans the father knew, 
And duſt o'er all his hoary locks he threw ; 
To heav'n, in agonies of anguiſh, ſpread 
His hands; and, kov'ring o'er, embrac'd the dead! 
And oh! can life (he cry'd} ſuch pleaſure give? 
And bleeds my Lauſus, that his fire may live? 
Have I then loſt thy life, and ſav'd my own ? 
Sav'd by the death of my dear murder'd (on ! 
Jn my defence could ſuch a ſon expire? 
A ſon like him, for ſuch a guilty fire! 
Now, now, I feel an exile's woe ; the ſmart 
Of this deep wound lies raging at my heart. 
*Tis keen, tis ſharp, tis terrible at laſt! 
Nor half the bitterneſs of life is pait ! 
On thy fair fame, my ſon, I left a ſtain, 
Driv'n by my people from my native reign; 
To them, to thee, my murder'd child! I owe 
All, all the deaths ſuch guilt ſhou'd undergo. 
And yet I live, and ſee the golden light! _ 
But ſoon will leave it, for I loath the fight ! 
This ſaid ; with rage and valour boiling high, 
The monarch rear'd him on his halting thigh; 
And though his wound retards him in his ſpeed, 
He calls impatient for the warrior fteed; 
The ſteed, his pride, his ſolace and delight, 
That bore him ſtill victorious from the fight. 
Then, as he droop'd, and hung his penſive head, 
He clapp'd the gen'rous horſe, and thus be ſaid: 
Rhcobus, we long have liv'd (if length there be 
In mortal life) tis now too long for me! 
Soon ſhalt thou bear me from the bloody fray, 
And bring Zneas' head and ſpoils away; 
With thy lov'd lord on yon deteſted plain, 
Avenge my ſon, my darling Lauſus ſlain, 
And ſbare together in the dire debate, 
One comman conqueſt, or one common fate. 
For thou wilt ſcorn, I truſt, the rule abhorr'd, 
And the baſe burden, of a Phrygian lord, 
This ſaid; the hero mounts the gen'rous horſe, 
And to the foe directs his furious courſe, 
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High on his head the creſted helm he wore, 
And in his hands the ſteely jav'lins bore. 
His conſcious valour, his recoiling ſhame, 
Grief, wrath, and fury, ſet his ſoul on flame, 
Thrice on Aneas' name he calls from far, 
Who hears the challenge, and accepts the war, 
So may great Jove, an he, the god of light, 
Inſpire thy ſoul, to ſtand the proffer'd fight ! 
The hero cry'd; then made his bold advance, 


| Fierce o'er the field, and ſhook the flaming lance, 


And why, reply'd the king, this vaunting ſtrain? 
The father periſh'd, when the ſon was flain ! 
Strike then, and uſe thy preſent fortune :---ſtrike... 
Death, and the fabled gods, I ſcorn alike. 

No more---i came to die; but firſt beſtow 


| This parting preſent on the murd'rous foe, 


Swift as the word, the vengeful dart he ſped; 


Lance after lance, ip ſwiſt ſucceſſion, fled; 


Then, in a ſpacious ring, he rode the field, 
And vainly ply'd th' impenetrable ſhield; 
Thrice round the chief in rapid circles flew, 
And at each flight a pointed jav'lin threw. 
Collected in himſelf, the hero bears, 


. | On the broad ſhield, a riſing grove of ſpears. 


But now the prince, impatient of delay, 
So long to tug dart after dart away, 
Preſs'd and fatigu'd with ſuch unequal fight, 


[(At length determin'd to diſplay his might) 


Springs forth; and aims his jav'lin's furious courſe 
Betwixt the temples of the fiery horſe, | 
Stung to the brain the horſe begins to rear, 
Paw with his plunging feet, and laſh the air. 
Headlong at laſt, and madding with the ſteel, 
Full on the ſhoulder of his lord he fell. 


- 1 The hoſts with clamours tempeſt all the ſkies. 


With his drawn ſword the fierce Aneas flies: 
And where is now the lofty ſtrain (he cry'd) 
Of ſtern Mezentius, and the ſcornful pride? 
With half-recover'd life, the king replies 
(And, as he ſpeaks, ſtares wildly at the ſkies;] 
Why, why, inſulting foe, this waſte of breath 
To ſouls determin'd, and reſolv'd on death? 
In that fond hope to battle did I fly; 

And fought far leſs to conquer than to die. 
My ſon when flaughter'd in the martial ftrife, 
Made no ſuch contract for his father's life; 
A worthleſs gift to live at thy command! 
Nor wou'd I take it from his murd'rer's hand! 
But, if a vanquiſh'd foe this grace may crave, 
Oh ! let me find the refuge of a grave ! 

Too well my ſubjects vengeance have I known; 
Then guard my corſe ; and lay me by my ſon. 


Grant, grant that pleaſure, e er I yield my breath, 


To ſhare his dear ſociety in death 

This ſaid ; the willing warrior to the foe 
Extends his throat, and courts the fatal blow. 
The ſanguine ſtream his radiant armour dy'd ; 


The ſoul carne ruſhing in the purple tide. 
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neas erects a trophy of the ſpoils of Mezentius, grants a truce for burying the dead, and ends 
home the body of Pallas with great ſolemnity. Latinus calls a council to propoſe offers of peace to 
ZXneas, which occaſions great animoſities between Turnus and Drances. In the meantime there is 
a ſharp engagement of the herſe ; wherein Camilla ſignalizes herſelf; is killed; and the Latin 


troops are entirely defeated. 


Now, o'er the waves, Aurora rais'd her head: 
The chief (though eager to inter the dead., 
And to the wretched father's arms to ſend 

The relics of his dear departed friend) 

Firſt to the gods diſcharg'd a victor's vows, 

And bar'd an oak of all her verdant boughs. 

High on a lofty point the trunk he plac'd, 

Which with Mezentius' radiant arms he grac'd ; 
The ſhiver'd lances that the monarch bore, 

The plumy creſt that dropp'd with recent gore ; 
The cuiraſs, next; transfixt-in ev'ry part | 
By the keen jav'lin, or the flying dart. 

Then on the left, the brazen ſhield was ty'd z 
And the dread (word hung glitt'ring at the fide. 
Thus the rich ſpoils he rais'd aloft in aur, | 
A trophy ſacred to the god of war. 

Then to his arms, a glad triumphant train, 
Aſſembled round their chief, the prince began: 
Piſmiſs your fears; the high exploit is o'er; 

The great, the ſtern Mezentius is no more! 

Lo! where an omen of ſucceſs he ſtands! ' 

The glorious trophy of your leader's hands ! 
When heav'n permits, our ſtandard to diſplay, 
To yon proud town, intrepid, break your way ; 
And let your eager hopes, devoid of care, 
Fore-run the happy fortunes of the war. 

Now let our ſlaughter'd friends in earth be laid, 
The laſt, laſt honours we can pay the dead ! 

On thoſe brave ſouls be fun'ral rites beftow'd, 


Who bought this country with their deareſt blood: 


Bat firſt the cold remains of Pallas ſend 

T9 his ſad father, our unhappy friend; 

Since the dire chance of war, in early bloom, 

Condemns the valiant hero to the tomb 
Then to the tent his haſty courſe he ſped, 

Where 01d Accetes fits, and guards the dead. 


Evander's ſqaire of old, in fields he ſhone : 


A far leſs proſp'rons comrade to the ſon ! 

His friends, his ſoldiers, and the menial train, 
With tears bemoan the blooming hero (lain. 
With lamentable cries, and hair unbound, 

The Trojan dames in order ſtand around. 

Soon as ZEneas paſt the lofty door, 

With louder groans the warrior they deplore : 


They beat their breaſts; tears guſh from ev'ry 


eye; 

The rich pavilions to their ſhrieks reply. 

His head now rais'd ; the pious prince of Troy 
Sa the pale features of the hapleſs boy; 

Saw the wide wound amidf his ivory breaft ; 
And, with a flood of tears, the dead addreſs'd. 


— 
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Lamented youth ! could fortune then intend 
To bleſs my arms, but rob me of my friend ? 
My friend, 1 hop'd, (but ah! that hope was 
vain) ! 
Wou'd ſhare the glories of my op'ning reign, 
And, gay with conqueſt, glad his fire again. 
Far other promiſe to that fire I paſt ! 
Nor thought thy firſt, firſt warfare was thy laſt : 
Then, when he ſent me to my high command, 
The good old king, at parting, graſp'd my hand, 
And told, with all a friend's and father's care, 
With what fierce nations we muſt wage the war. 
Now for his ſon, perhaps, he loads the ſhrine, 
And decks the fane of ev'ry pow'r divine; k 
While, with vain pomp and many an empty rite, 
We bring him back his Pallas from the fight, 
Pale, ftretch'd in death; and, in his lateſt hour, 
Diſclaim'd by ev'ry ruthleſs heav'nly power! 
Now, for theſe triumphs, muſt thy mournful eye 
See the ſad fun'ral of thy fon go by! 
Such, hapleſs monarch, are the ſpoils we ſend! _- 
Such, the vain boaſt and promiſe of thy friend ! 
And yet he fell, by Turnus' arms opprels'd, _ 
His wounds all fair, and honeſt, on the breaſt ! 
Better, than to prolong by ſhame his breath! 
Then hadft thou curs'd thy age, and wiſh'd for 
death ! ' | a 
Ah! what a chief have our confed'rate hoſt, 
And what a friend haſt thou, Aſcanivs, loſt ! 
Thus, while a ftream of tears he ſhed in vain, 
He bids them raiſe the body of the ſlain. 
A thonſand warriors from the hoſt he choſe, 
To wait the pomp, and ſhare the father's woes. 
The dye funereal honours to complete ; 
A ſlender ſolace for a loſs ſo great! 
Soft bending twigs they weave ; with care they 
ſpread RES 
The ſwelling foliage o'er the verdant bed, 
And decent on the bier diſpoſe the dead. 
There like a flow'r he lay, with beauty crown'd, 
Pluck'd by ſome lovely virgin from the ground: 
The root no more the mother earth ſupplies ; 
Yet ſtill th* unfaded colour charms the eyes, 
Two rich embroider'd robes Aneas brought, 
Robes, which of old the Tyrian princeſs wrought. 
One, round the body of the youth he ſpread, 
His laſt, laſt gift ! and one adorn'd his head, 
Drawn o'er his face, that when the flames aſpire, 
With the fair locks may feed the crackling fire. 
Next, in a line, darts, helms, and ſteeds, appear, 
Won by himſelf; the prizes of the war.- 
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Then with their pinion'd hands the captives came, 
Unhappy youths !---devoted to the flame! - 
With fair inſcriptions of the foes he flew, - 
The nobleſt chiefs, his glorious trophies drew. 
Supported by his friends, with woes oppreſs'd, 
Accetes rends his locks, and beats his breaſt ; 
This moment, pauſes ; then, in ſorrow drown'd, 

Breaks from their arms, and grovels on the 

ground. | | 3 

All cover'd o'er with blood, ſucceeds a train 

f hoſtile cars, in honour of the ſlain. 

tripp'd of his trappings, and his head declin'd, 

Zthay, his gen'rous warrior-horſe, behind, 

Moves with a ſoleinn, flow, majeſtic pace; 

And the big tears run rolling down his face. 

Theſe, the young hero's lance and helmet bear; 

The reſt, the victor ſeiz'd, the ſpoils of war. 

The Trojan, Tuſcan, and Arcadian train 

Trail their inverted jav'lins on the plain. 

The pomp all paſt ; thus good Zneas ſaid, 

With a deep groan, low bending o'er the dead ; 

2 mighty ſpirit, hail !- with dire alarms, 

e Fates recal us to the rage of arms, 

And to new ſcenes of woe thy friends compel :--- 

Farewell, brave prince, a long and laſt farewell. 

This ſaid ; the mournful chief, without delay, 

Back to the lofty ramparts bent his way 

Now from the Latian court a train were ſped, 
With wreaths of verdant olives on their head; 
Who aſk a truce, to ſearch th' enſanguin'd plain, 
And decent in their graves diſpoſe the flain : + © 
Beg, that his wrath in conqueſt may be laid, 
Nor wage a war, relentleſs, with the dead; 

Bat ſpare their nation, late by ſocial ties, 

By plighted love, and friendſhip, his allies. 

The godlike hero grants their juſt requeſt ; 
And in theſe words his gen'rous dul expreſs'd : 
What fate, ye Latians, urg'd your minds ſo far, 
To ſhun our friendſhip, for this waſteful war? 
Glad would I grant the truce, you aſk for thoſe 
Who dy'd in fight, to my ſurviving foes... 
Had not the Fates aflign'd theſe realms before, 

I had not ſail'd to yout Heſperian ſhore; © 

I wage the war but in my own defence ; 

Not with your people, but your perjur'd prince. 

Firſt, from his league, perfidious he withdrew ; 

Then to proud Turnus“ arms for refuge flew. 

But let proud Turnus ſtand (*cis juſt and right) 

The terrors of this arm in fingle fight, 

Would he repel the Trojans Zoe the land? 

Ev'n let him meet their gen ral hand to hand 

Soon would be known, in combat when we 
E 13 its; 

Which heav'n ordains to periſh, or ſurvive. 

Go Sou rk your flaughter'd friends, that 


; re | | | | 
The puffs fields; I war not with the dead. 
Struck with the gen'rous ſpeech, they ſtood 
r ies +; 5% 
And on each other, fixt in wonder, gaz'd; a 
When Prances, ſehior of the rev ' rend train, 
Th' inveterate ſoe of Turnus, thus began: 
How ſhall my tongue ſo great à prince proclaim, 
Whom _— renowns ; whoſe deeds tranſcend his 
- i fame! * © fy ® 1 e 5 
Whoſe force and wiſdom, or in war or peace, 
Thought ſcarce an equal ; arid ao words expreſs ! 
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Thy anſwer will we ſoon report, and bring 
To thy alliance our deluded king. 
And let raſh Turnus other courts implore 
His ſinking cauſe and int'reſts to reſtore ; 
While we will lend our lab'ring hands with joy, 
To raiſe this ſated town, this ſecond Troy, 
He ſaid ; the reſt aſſent with equal praiſe, 
And fix the truce for twelve ſucceeding days, 
Meantime the Latins and the Trojans rove 
Safe o'er the hills, and mingle in the grove. 
Now the tough aſh the — axes ply; 
Th' unrooted pines turn upward to the ſky : 
The wedge divides, with many a vig'rous ſtroke, 
The ſcented cedar, and the pond'rous oak. 
And, nodding o'er the cars, (a mighty load) 
The ee elms roll lumb' ring down the 
n 9 
Now fame, the meſſenger of ſorrow, bears 
The death of Pallas to the father's ears ; 
| That on triumphant wings with pride, before, 
The glorious tidings of his conqueſts bore, 
Strait ruſhing through the gates, the people 
In ranks, a fun'ral torch in ev'ry hand. (ſand 
The iningling blaze a dreadful ſplendor yields, 
Flames to the ſkies, and lightens all the fields. 
The Phrygian train approach, a ſolemn ſhow ! 
And join the mourners in the public woe. 
Loud ſhriek the matrons, as the corſe appears, 
And the whole city ſeems one ſcene of tears. 
But nought the wretched father can reſtrain: 
He breaks, all-frantic, through the parting train; 
Then on the bier his aged body threw, 
And kiſs'd his ſon, as to the corſe he grew : 
While from his eyes the guſhing ſorrows flow, 
Fixt in a long dumb agony of woe. ' * 
A thouſand things in vain he ſtrove to ſay, 
But ſcarce could theſe for anguiſh find their way: 
Is this thy promiſe then, my child, with care 
And cool reſerve, to mingle in the war ? 
Too well, alas! I knew how honour's charms 
Wou'd fire thy youth to ſeek the rough ah 
In theſe thy firſt efſays, and rudiments of arms 
Oh! dire effays !---too fond was thy delight 
To learn the dreadful leſſons of the fight 
Where now are all my vows (my Pallas) where? 
Ah! the ſtern gods grew deaf to ev'ry pray'r! 
How bleſt art thou, dear partner of my bed, 
Free from this ſtroke; among the happier dead ! 
Thee, heav'n in mercy ſnatch'd to ſhades below! 
Thee, death deliver'd from this ſcene of woe 


I. in the dregs of age, O cruel doom: 


Uſurp on nature, and defraud the tomb; 

Still live, and drag a load of ſorrows on? 
Live---and (more terrible !) ſurvive my ſon ! 
Me, in the battle, if the foes bad ſlain, 5 
When, with my force, I join'd the Trojan train, 
I (as I ſhould) had periſn d; and this ſtate 
On the dead father, not the ſon, ſhould wait ! 
Nor yet will I impute my murder'd boy 

To you, O warriors ! or my leagues with Troy: 
"Twas not your crime, my friends, he fell ſo 


young; ö 
No * the father's who has liv'd ſo long, 
With his flain ſon to blaſt his clofing eye, 
And wiſh, in bitterneſs of ſoul, to die. 
Vet, though before his time the Fates requir'd 


My dear, dear boy; he gloriouſly expir'd; 
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Yet to the deſtin'd ſhore his friends he led, 
And pil'd the with mountains of the dead: 
Ye gods: Tm ſatisfyd he periſh'd well! 
His father thanks you; for in fight he fell ! 
Nor will I add more henours to the boy, 
Than thoſe defign'd him by the prince of Troy, 
Thoſe, the bold Tuſcan hoſts and heroes gave, 
To wait the corſe triumphant to the grave : 
With thoſez his own bright trophies be his ſhare, 
Trophies of chiefs, he vanquiſh'd in the war. 
Ah! to thy years, proud Turnus, had he ran, 
Till age confirm'd the hero in the man, 
vn thou hadſt ſtood conſpicuous to the ſight, 
The moſt diſtinguiſh'd trophy of the fight. 
But why with tears ſo long have I with-held 
(Wretch that I am) ! the ſoldiers from the field ? 
Co- tell your prince, that yet I breathe below, 
And bear the world, a ſpectacle of woe! 
(Robb'd of my _ pride, my only joy)! 
'Tis, that I wait his vengeance for my boy, 
His vengeance on proud Turnus guilty head, 
Du: to the ſad ſurvivor and the dead. 
'Tis all, himſelf, or forture, now can give; 
'Tis for that only, I endure to live. 
life has no joys for me; but I ſhould go 
Pleas'd with theſe tidings to my boy below! 

And now, to wretched men, the dawning ray 
Reſtor'd their round of labuurs, and the day. 
The Tuſcan chief and Trojan prince command, 
To raiſe the fun'ral ſtructures on the ſtrand. 
Then to the piles, as ancient rites ordain, 
Their friends convey the relics of the lain. 
From the black flames the ſullen vapours riſe, 
And ſmoke in curling volumes to the ſkies. 
The foot thrice compaſs the high-blazing pyres ; 
Thrice move the horſe, in — round the fires, 
Their tears, as loud they howl at ev'ry round, 
Dim their bright arms, and trickle to the ground. 
A peal of groans ſucceeds; and heav'n rebounds 
To the mixt cries, and trumpet's martial ſounds. 
dome, in the flames, the wheels and bridles throw, 
The ſwords and helmets of the vanquiſh'd foe. 
dome, the known fhields their brethren bore in 


vain, | 
And unſucceſsful jav'lins of the lain. 
Now round the piles the bellowing oxen bled, 
And briſtly ſwine ; in honour of the dead, 
The fields they drove; the fleecy flocks they flew, 
And on the greedy flames the victims threw. 
Around their friends the penſive warriors ſtand, 
And watch the dying fires along the ſtrand ; 
Many a long look they caſt with ſtreaming eyes, 
And . till dewy night had ſpangled o er the 
es. n , *s : . 7 N 

Nor with leſs toil the buſy Latian train 
dect unnumber d ſtructures for the lain ; 
dome, to their graves, with pious care commend ; 
dame to their native coaſts and cities, ſend. 
dome, of diſtinguiſh'd rank and high renown, 
Are borne with fun'ral trophies to the town; 


The reſt, unhonour'd, to the fires they yield; 
huge promiſcuous carnage of the field ! 
from the thick piles, the ſtreaming flames ariſe, 
Daze o'er the fields, and kindle half the ſkies. 
n the third morn diſclos'd the dawning day, 
They ſearch'd the heaps, and bore the bones a> 
way; © FEI $4: | 
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In the warm aſhes their remains they found, 
Quench'd with their tears, and bury'd in the 


Then o'er the relics rais'd a lofty mound. _ , 

But more tumultuous ſhrieks and clamours ring 
Through the wide town, and palace of the king : 
Boys, mothers, wives, and ſiſters, there complain . 
For fathers, children, lords, and brothers, flain. 
Ali with one gen'ral voice the war abhorr'd, 
And the dire nuptials of the Daunian lord. y 
Let him, whoſe boundleſs and ambitious pride 
Aſpires to gain, a crown, and regal bride, 

Let Turnus (they exclaim) in arms appear, 
And with his ſingle ſword decide the war. | 
This, Drances ſtill inflames; and adds, with 


ſpite; 
His godlike foe has dar'd him to the fight. 
But Turnus to his fide a number draws, 3 


{| Who warmly plead the blooming hero's cauſe : 


He ſtands ſupported by his former fame ; 


| And the queen's favour ſhades his injur'd name. 


Midſt theſe debates the penſive envoys bring 
The final anſwer of th* Ætolian king 
Nor pray'rs, nor gifts, avail ; but all the coſt, 
With all the fruitleſs embaſly, was loſt. 
New ſuccours muſt be ſought; or peace im- 


d, 
In att nan, of the Trojan lord. 
The Latian king, ſurrounded by his foes, 
Sinks in deſpair, and bends beneath his woes. 
The wrath of heav'n, the recent tombs, that 


ſpread 

The fields o'ercharg'd and peopled with the dead, 
Point out the Trojan chief, ordain'd by fate 
To ſway the ſceptre of the Latian ſtate. 

He calls a council; at the ſoy'reign's call 
The peers, aſſembled, crowd the regal hall : 
There, midſt the rev*rend fathers of the ſtate, 
With mournful looks the hoary monarch ſate; 
The monarch bids th* embafſadors report, 
Diſtinct, their anſwer from th* Ætolian court. 


| Then, while attention held the ſolemn train, 


With rev'rence due, ſage Venulus began : 
Ye peers, a length of lands and. perils paſt, 


We ſaw the royal Diomede at laſt ; 


And touch'd, with wonder and reſpectful joy, 
The mighty hand that rais'd imperial Troy. 
There, bleſt with eaſe, the happy victor build: 
A ſecond Argos in the Gargan fields. 
Strait to the court admitted, we begnn, 
And in ſubmiſſive terms addreſs'd the throne ; 
Preſent our gifts, our names and land diſcloſe ; 
What war required his aid ; and who his foes. 
When, with ſoft accents and a pleaſing look, 
Thus, in return, the gracious monarch ſpoke : 
Ye bleſt Auſonians ! bleſt, from times of old, 
By righteous Saturn, with an age of gold ! 
What madneſs rous'd you now with vain alarms, 
From long hereditary peace, to arms? | 
All, all our Argive kings, who dar'd employ 
Their ſwords to violate the tow'rs of Troy 
(Thoſe chiefs I paſs that under Ilion dy'd, 
Or Simois whelm'd beneath his roaring tide) 
Toſs'd round the world, in ev'ry diſtant clime, 
Atone the guilt of that preſumptuous crime. 
From that dire war our deſp'rate courſe we bore, 


Each driv'a by tempeſts on a diff rent ſhore, 
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Such ſcenes of ſorrow not a foe could hear, 

Nor Priam's ſelf relate without à tear. 

This truth Minerva's vengeful ſtorm can tell, 

en on Caphareus rocks Oileus fell. 

The * Spartan lord, a baniſh'd wretch, was hutl'd. 
To + Proteus pillars, in a diſtant world. I 
Ulyfles, on the dread Sicilian coaſt, 

Saw the grim Cyclops ; and his comrades loſt. 
From Crete, Idomeneus, 2n exile, fled ; 

In his own realm, unhappy Pyrrhus bled. 

To Libyan ſhores the Locrian ſquadrons fly ; 

To flaming ſuns, that ſcorch the mid-day ſky. 
The h king of kings, ill-fated ! loſt his life, 
Stabb'd in his palace, by his traitreſs wife. 
There the great victor of all Afia bled ; | 
The proud adult'rer mounts his throne and bed. 
Then, what long woes were mine? by heav'n 

deny'd 
To ſee my native realm, and beauteous bride ? 
For that bleſt ſight, ſad omens ſhock my eye; 
Transform'd to birds, my comrades mount the (ky. 
Oh dire inflitions !—Now they wandet o'er 
The fiſhy floods, or ſcream along the ſhore. 
From that curs'd moment all theſe woe: were due, 
When, fir'd with rage, againſt the gods I flew ; 
And, in the fight, my daring lance profan'd 
(Mad as I was) immortal Venus hand, 
When Ilion fell; my vengeance then was der; 
And with her ruins will I war no more. 
My ſoul, now calm, no longer dwells with joy 
On thoſe misfortunes which we brought on Troy. 
Bear back the preſents, and the gifts you bring, 
(Tis far, far ſafer) to the Trojan king. 
For well, too well the mighty chief I know, 
And met in rigid fight the godlike foe ; 
Dreadful in arms he tow'r'd before the hoſt ; 
Heav'ns! with how fierce a ſpring the lance he toſt! 
How, like a whirlwind, hurl'd it v'er the field ! 
How high he ſhook the ſword, and rais'd the 
pond'rous ſhield ! | 

Had Troy produc'd two more of equal fame, 
Their conduct, courage, ſtrength, and worth, the 


ſame; 
All Greece had trembled through her hundred 
ſtates; | 
Troy, with-a tide of war, had turn'd the fates ; 
Pour d o'er her plains, and thunder'd at her 
gates. ** 
His conqu'ring ſword, and Hector's valiant hand, 
So long of old repell'd the Grecian band: 
Their Angle valour ſav'd their native wall, 
And ten whole years ſuſpended Ilion's fall. 
Ane as ſhone his equal in the field; | 
But in his rev'rence to the gods excell'd. 
Make peace, my Latian friends ; but oh! forbear 
To tempt ſo terrible a foe to war.— 
This is the ſum, great king, of what he ſaid, 
And this th' advice of royal Biomede. 

Thus, of their charge, the legates made report; 
Strait ran a mingled murmur through the court. 
So when by rocks the torrents are withſtood, 

In deep hoarſe murmurs rolls th* impriſon'd f:ood ; 
Beats on the banks; and, with a ſullen ſound, 
Works, foams, and runs in circling eddies round. 

Soon as the noiſe was filenc'd. from the throne, 

(Heav'n firſt inyok'd) the hoary prince begun; 


* Menelaus. + Egypt. IAgamemnon. 
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I wiſf, O rev'rend fathers, we had ſate, 

Befgte theſe perils, on th' endanger'd Rate ; 
Far better than a council now to call, 

When Troy's embody'd pow'rs ſurround our wall! 
An hoſt of heroes to the fight we dare, 
And wage with demigods a fatal war. 

No toils their fiery — — can reſtrain; 
Though vanquiſh'd, ſtrait they fly to arms again, 
Our hopes of great Tydides' aid are flown ; 
And now muſt centre in ourſelyes alone: 

Nor theſe how ſlender, need I here relate, 
Since your own eyes behold our dang'rous ſtate, 
Not but I grant all fought with all their power; 


Arms, ſtrength, and courage, could perform 10 


more. 
In the dire war, has labour'd ev'ry hand, 
With the whole force and numbets of the land, 
But ſtill in vain our efforts have we try d; 
Heav'n fights for Troy, and combats on her fide, 
Then hear attentive what my thoughts ſuggeſt= 
A le of lands, far-ſtretching to the welt, 
Againſt Sicania, near the Tyber, lies; 
Where, high in air, the tow'ring hills ariſe, 
Theſe tracts, th Auruncians and Rutulians plough, 
And feed their flocky along the bending brow, 
Theſe, with their woods, the Trojans ſhall poſle(s, 
And both the nations join in leagues of peace, 
Since ſuch their wiſh, ev'n let the warlike band 
Raiſe a new town, and ſettle in the land. 
But would they leave our Latian ſhores again, 
And for ſome other region croſs the main, 
Twice ten ſtrong veſſels let us build, or more 
(For thick the foreſts grow along the ſhore): 
The form and number let themſelves aſſign; 
The work, the rigging, and the coſt, be mine. 


| Yet more; — with peaceful olive in their hand, 


An hundred peers and princes of the land, 

To firm the ſacred league, in ſolemn ſtate, 
With ample preſents on their prince ſhail wait; 
Rich gifts of gold, and poliſh'd ivory bear, 

The robe of purple, and the regal chair. 

Ye peers! with freedom theſe high points debate; 


| Speak, ſpeak your minds, and ſave the ſinking 


ſtate. 

Then Drances roſe, a proud diſtinguiſh'd name, 
With envy fir'd at Turnus' ſpreading fame. 
His mother's blood illuſtrious ſplendours grace, 
By birth as gen'rous as his fixe was baſe 
Potent and rich, in factious counſels ſkilld; 
Bold at the board; a coward in the field; 
Loud he harangu'd the court ; and, as he roſe, 
Theſe vile reproaches on the warrior throws: 

What you propoſe, great monarch, is ſo plain 
To all the ſynod, that replies are vain. 
But none dares ſpeak; though all can underſtand 
The ſole expedient our affairs demand. 
Let him, by whoſe unhappy conduct led, 
For whoſe curs'd cauſe ſo many chieſs have bled, 
So many princes of our land lie low, 
Till our whole city wears one face of woe, 
Him, who pretends to ſtorm a hoſt, but flies, 
While the proud boaſtful coward braves tht 


ſkies; 
Let Turnus (for I muſt, I will purſue 
The public good, though death is in my view) 
Grant that high favour to this rev'rend train, 
At eaſt, of theſe our ſuſfrings to complain 
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0king! to thoſe rich gifts deſign'd before 
rec the great Trojan, add one preſent more: 
One that your duteous ſenate muſt requeſt, 
4nd one he values more than all the reſt, 


all! nx fear or violence no longer ſway'd 

Gire to ſo brave a prince th” imperial maid ; 

that ſure pledge a laſting peace obtain; 

know, the peace withcut the pledge is vain. 
ain. Jut ſhould our king ſo bold a ſtep diſclaim, 

aud by the terrors of his rival's name; 

Io dreadful Turnus we prefer our pray'r 

For his permiſſion, to beſtow the fair, 
te, ul to our prince and country to reſtore 
I; heir rights, and bluſter on the throne no more. 
n no , for thy pride, our lives ſhould we expoſe, 

0fatal chief! rhe ſource of all our woes? 

ia deſtructive war; but, to be free 
id, fm theſe long ills, we humbly fue to thee ; 

To thee, for peace are all our pray'rs apply'd ; 
ide, ul, the ſole pledge of peace, the royal bride. 
elt— ud firſt, myſelf, thy fancy'd foe (a name 
, corn alike to own, or to diſclaim) 

un I, a ſuppliant, beg thy grace to {pare 

(ur bleeding country, and forſake the war. 
ovgh, Wh pity, prince, this wond'rous favour yield: 

W. Tis time, when routed, to renounce the field! 
leis, 1 long have we bemoan'd our ſlaughter'd hoſts, 
e. (ur lands diſpeopled, and our waſted coaſts. 

and lilove of glory has thy ſoul poſſeſt, 

: Fame inſpires, or courage warms thy breaft ; 

in, one can pleaſe thee, but a princeſ go 

Meet in the liſted field thy gen'rous foe. 

re Sue! if our worthy chief a queen can gain, 

: ir uno matter — we may well be flain! 

; lywept, unbury'd ; to the fowls refign'd ; 

e. The world's laſt dregs ; the refuſe of mankind ! 
nd, We, worthleſs ſouls ! were born for him alone, 

And, from our necks, he mounts into the throne ! 

; Jut go, proud warrior, if one ſpark remains 
vait; el courage in thy ſoul, and warms thy veins ; 

- meet thy rival—anſwer his demand 

G-üght the Trojan hero, hand to hand. 
ebate; let the vain boaſter ſoon, I truſt, will fly, 
ſinking ver and the terrors of that deathſul eye! 

Theſe ſcornful words the haughty youth engage 
name, Wh all the fiery violence of rage; 
. hen, while a groan of indignation broke 
ace, beep from his heart, the wrathful hero ſpoke : 
| Drances, that tongue a ſtream of words can 
; yield ; 
ten, when our hands are wanted in the field, 
roſe, Wit in debate! but ſure 'tis ſafer far 
ws: ith words to flouriſh, than to wage the war ; 
plain o deal in lon harangues, while walls encloſe 
tee and thy | Hop and guard thee from thy foes, 
derſtand Biemoy'd from danger, you can talk aloud, 
dd mouth and bellow to the lining crowd. 
eed then, daftard, in thy wonted ſtrain; 
ve bled, row forth a ſtorm of eloquence again: 
With all thy malice, all thy art, declaim, 
, nd brand with cowardice my injur'd fame! 
es, ce the full triumphs of the day are thine, 
es nd thy own trophies ſtand as high as mine ! 
pry, try, this hour, thy courage; ſee ! the foes 
N dance, approach us, and our walls encloſe: 
view) in the battle all the troops are join'd ! 
rain, hy halts the fiery Drances yet behind? 
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Shall all thy valour, wretch ! conſiſt ſo long 

In thoſe ſwift feet, and in that ſwifter tongue ? 
I routed, monſter ! and compell'd to fly? 
Who but thyſelf could forge that ſhameleſs lie ! 
Say, was I routed &n yon deathful plain, 

When Tyber's ſtreams ran purple to the main ? 
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4 Where, wretch, didſt thou fit brooding o'er thy 


fear, 
When Pallas bled heneath my vengeful ſpear? 
When, all in heaps, his vanquiſh'd troops retir'd 
Before this arm, or round their lord expir'd. 
Or where ?—when both the giant brethren fell ; 
When thouſands more my balken plung'd to hell 
In one victorious day, though compaſs d round 


With foes, and preſs'd within the hoſtile mound? 


All, all, but thou, ſtood witneſs to the ſight ! 
Nor didſt thou dare look out upon the fight! 
'Tis a deſtructive war—Go, daſtard, go, 

And preach that rule you practice to the foe ; 
At once avow that int'reſt you embrace: 


Go, and alarm our friends, our arms diſgrace; 


But praiſe and honour a twice-vanquiſh'd race. 

Tell, tell the crowd, how ev'ry Argive lord 

And monarch trembled at the Phrygian ſword ; 

Falſe as himſelf; or his diſſembled fear 

Of my revenge: that vanity reſign ; 

Such blood ſhall never ſtain a ſword like mine ! 

Still may thy ſoul diſmiſs that idle care, 

Lurk in that abject breaſt, and tremble there 

But to reſume, O king ! our great debate 

(Your dread commands) the ſolemn cares of 
ſtate : : 

Since on our arms no farther ſtreſs you lay, 

But loſe at once all courage, with the day ; 

If, on this one defeat, our hopes are o'er ; 

If all our future proſpects are no more; 

Gods! let us raiſe theſe coward hands, to gain 

Peace, pardon, life; and court the victor's chain! 

Yet, O ye princes ! did the leaſt remains 

Of our bold fathers courage warm our veins; 

Thoſe I ſhould ever deem the truly great, 

Thoſe, who in fields of battle brave their fate; 

Thoſe, who, to 'ſcape that ſhame, with glory fir'd, 

Bled; and, at once, triumphantly expir'd ! 

But ſince a yet-unbroken force we find, 

Confed”rate towns, and nations ſtill behind; 

Since Troy, ſo nobly by our troops withſtood, 

Has bought her glory with her deareſt blood ; 

Since, in their turn, the tempeſt threatens all ; 

Since, with the vanquiſh'd, the proud victors fall; 

Why, on our firſt attempt, this low deſpair ? 

This flight, before the trumpet calls to war ? 

Time oft has ſuccour'd an endanger'd ſtate 

By _ new change, and ſnatch'd her from her 

ate! 

Some kingdoms ſtrange viciflitudes ſuſtain ; 

Now cruſh'd by fortune, and now rais'd again ! 

What though th' Atolian monarch has deny'd 


To arm, and bring his forces to our fide, 
Yet, with Mefſapus, en our part appears 


That Tydeus ſon, that Peleus' baffled heir, 


Retir'd from Hector, nor could ſtand his war; 
That Aufidus himſelf, with ſudden dread, 
When on his banks Zneas rais'd his head, 
Kan back, aſtoniſh'd, to his native bed. 

Such are his baſe ſuggeſtions, which appear 


Tolumnius, till ſucceſsful in the wars; 
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And many a glorious chief who lead their bands, 
Impatient for renown, from diſtant lands. 
Beſides our Latian youth, of matchleſs might, 
With glory fir'd, and eager for the fight, 

The Volſcian princeſs leads her valiant train, 
All ſheath'd in brazen armour, to the plain. 

But fince my foes and friends the fight demand; 
The public peace no longer I withſtand : 
Full well the way to victory I know; 


In that high hope, I'll dare this dreaded foe, 


This new Achilles to the liſted field, 
In all his heav'nly arms, and huge Vulcanian 
hield! - 


Nor ſhall my deeds my anceſtry diſgrace, 

Nor once degen rate from my glorious race. 

For you, O king ! for you, my friends, for all, 

Behold your ſelf-devoted Turnus fall! 

Me does my rival to the fight demand ? | 

Grant, © ye gods: the challenge ſtill may ſtand ; 

Nor let yon wretch, however you decide 

My fate, the danger or the fame divide. 
Meantime Eneas, midſt the high dehate, 

Lezds on his eage! troops to ſeize the gate. 

The Trojan ſquadrons, and the Tuſcan train, 

March from the flood, embattled, o'er the plain. 

Before the godlike prince, the loud report 

Flew ſwift, and ſcar'd the city and the court; 

The crowds all kindle at the dire alarms, 

And, fir'd with martial fury, fly to arms. 

The youth ruſh forth to war; the fires complain, 

And ftrive to ſtop the growing rage in vain. 

From either fide the diff rent murmurs riſe, 

And their tumultuous clamours rend the ſkies, 

So ring the foreſts with the Teather'd brood, 

A thouſand notes re-echoing through the wood: 

So ſcream the ſwans on fair Paduſa's bounds ; 

And down the waters float the mingling ſounds. 

Is this an hour, cool methods to deviſe, 

And talk of peace? The fiery Turnus cries ; 

Declaim, ye daſtards, talk, ye triflers, on, | 

While the proud Trojan arms, and ſtorms the 


toy . | 
He faid; and ruſh'd impetuous to the plain; 
Lead, lead, brave Voluſus, our Ardean train, 
And ſummon to the fight the Volſcian horſe ; 
Thou, thou, Meſſapus, range th' embattled horſe, 
And join great Coras, and his brother's care, 
Wide o'er the field to ſpread the op'ning war. 
All, all be ready; with divided pow'rs 
Guard you the paſſes; you defend the tow'rs. 
Bend you to battle ; and, in firm array, 
Attend your gen'ral where he leads the way. 
The troops obey ; and, gath'ring at the call, 
Pour in tumultuous heaps to guard the wall. 
The penſive father of the Latian ſtate 
(Confus'd, amaz'd) ſuſpended the debate; 
And his own conduct blames, that he reſign'd 
To the queen's counſel his compliant mind; 
On ſuch wrong motives rais'd an impious war, 
And robb'd the Trojan of the promis'd fair. 
To fink a trench before the gates, they run, 
Fix the ſtrong pile, and roll the pond'rous ſtone. 
Alarm'd, and ſummon'd by the trumpet's ſound, 
Boys, maids, and matrens, crowd the ramparts 
round, | . . 
All aids theſe dire extremities demand, 
Fire ev'ry heart, and ſtrengthen ev'ry hand. 
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1 Flah 


(And on the dread virago fix'd his eyes); 


| 


Now, with the queen, the matrons in a train 
Ride with large preſents to Minerva's fane ; 
Lavinia grac'd her fide : the royal fair; 
The guiltleſs cauſe of this deſtructive war. 


| To earth her ſtreaming eyes the maid inclin'd, 


In ſad proceſſion move the crowd behind. 
They burn rich odours at the ſacred ſhrine, 


And ſeek, with ſupphant pray'r, the pow'rs divine: 


Againſt the Phrygian pirate, lend thy aid, 
O queen of battles! great Tritonian maid ! 
Break, break his jav'lin; let him meet his fate, 
And grind the duſt beneath our lofty gate! 
Meanwhile, in arms the furious Turnus ſhone: 
Firſt, the brave hero drew the corſlet on; 
Thick ſcales of braſs the coſtly work infold ; 
His manly legs he cas'd in greaves of gold. 
Bare was his face; and, with a martial pride, 
The ftarry ſword hung glitt'ring at his fide, 
Bold and exulting, with a dauntleſs air, 
The mighty chief anticipates the war; 
In his fond hopes already has he won 
The field, before the battle is begun. 
The golden ſplendours, dazzling to the view, 
d from his arms, and lighten'd as he flew, 
So the gay pamper'd ſteed, with looſen'd reins, 
Breaks from the ſtall, and pours along the plains; 
With large ſmooth ſtrokes he ruſhes to the flood, 
Bathes his bright ſides, and cools his fiery blood; 
Neighs as he Ties: and, toſſing high his head, 
Snuffs the fair females in the diſtant mead; 
At ev'ry motion, o'er his neck reclin'd, 
Plays his redundant mane, and dances in the wind 
Him, at the gate, thus iſſuing to the plain, 
Camilla meets with all her female train; 
Leaps in a moment from her gen'rous ſteed; 
The beauteous band alight with equal ſpeed: 
Prince, if the bold and brave (ſhe cries) may dare 
Truft their own valour for ſucceſs in war; 
Myſelf, with theſe, will ſtand the Trojan force; 


* Myſelf will vanquiſh all the Tuſcan horſe. 


Guard thou the city ; be that province thine; 
But let the dangers of the field be mine. 
O queen! thy country's pride, the chief replies 


To ſuch uncommon worth, heroic maid ! 
What thanks are due? what honours can be paid? 
Since thoſe, and death, you ſcorn with equl 


pride, 
With me, the labours of the day divide. 
The Trojan bent his fraudful ſcheme to frame 
(In this my ſpies confirm the voice of fame), 
Has ſent, before, his active troops, who wield 
The lighter arms, to ſcour along the open 
Meantime himſelf, along the lotty crown 
Of yon ſteep mountain, haftens to the town. 
But, in the wood, an ambuſh I prepare, 
And try ta foil him in the wiles of war. 
He lies impriſon'd in that narrow ſtreight; 
And, if he moves, he ruſhes on his fate. 
Go thou, ſupported by our Latian force, 
Go---with ſpread enſigns meet the Tuſcan horte 
Great Tybur's brothers, both renown'd in mig 
With brave Meſſapus, wait thee to the fight. 
Beneath thy care, ſhall march the martial band, 
Fir'd by thy high example and command. 
This ſaid ; each chief he rous'd to arms, and got) 
With eager ſpeed to circumvent the foes. 


harg'd 
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A winding vale there lay, within the ſhade 
Of woods, by nature for an ambuſh made. 
To this, a rough and ſlender paſſage led; 
above, a ſmooth and level plain was ſpread, 
Unknown, and ſtretching o'er the mountain's 
head. | 
There ſafe, the ſoldier, to the left or right, 
May dare th aſcending war, and urge the fight; 
Roll rocky fragments from the craggy brow, 
And daſh the pond”rous ruins on the toe. 
licher the prince (for well he knew the way) 
Flew, feiz'd the poſt, and cloſe in ambuſh lay. 
But now Latonia, in th' ethereal] ſphere, 

For her Camilla touch'd with anxious fear, 
; leſpoke ſwift Opis, in a mournful ſtrain, 
nymph, and one of her own virgin train: 
e, alas ! dear Opis, my Camilla goes 
b Toſeek the fatal war, and brave the foes ; 

Ge! where the ruſhes to the deathful plain, 

And proudly wears Diana's arms in vain : 

Still from my ſoul the darling maid I lov'd ; 

4nd time the growing fondneſs has improv'd; 
Wy Fer fince ſtern Metabus, her hapleſs fire, 


ler. Fred by his rebel ſubjects to retire, 

reins, Fled from Pivernum, his imperial town, 

plains; WW And loſt his old hereditary crown. ; 

flood, BY Safe he convey'd, through crowds of raging foes, 

lood; His babe, the dear companion of his woes, 

ad, And call'd Camilla, from her mother's name ; 

| And in his flight through wilds and deſerts 
came; | 

wind The ſavage hills and woods he wander'd o'er, 


n, Aud in his arms the lovely burthen bore ; 
While with their jav'lins, in an endleſs tide, 
j The Volſcians preſs'd their prince on ev'ry fide : 


ed: When lo! old Amaſenus' ſtreams delay 

due His courſe, and foam acroſs the warrior's way: 

| For late, the flood, increas'd with ſudden rains, 
orce; Wl Had burſt the banks, and floated half the plains : 


Firlt he reſolves to ſwim, and gain the ſhore; 

But love retards him, and the charge he bore. 
Thus, while a thouſand ſchemes divide his breaſt, 
Sudden, on this, he fixes as the beſt : 

His mighty pond'rous ſpear, of knotted oak, 

long harden'd in the flames, the monarch took; 
To this ſtrong lance the tender babe he bound, 
Vith cork and pliant ofiers wrapt around, 

Then pois d the loaded ſpear, in act to throw; 
hut for wy favour firſt addreſs'd his vow : 

To thee, chaſte goddeſs of the foreſt wild, 

Nhold! a father dedicates his child: 

te flies for refuge to thy pow'r divine, 

And the firſt weapons that ſhe knows are thine. 
Iuus then I ſend, to thy protecting care, 

Thy little ſuppliant through the fields of air 

This faid ; with all his force the lance he threw ; 
High o'er the roaring waves Camilla flew ; 

Then the bold warrior, preſs d on ev'ry fide 

I his fierce foes, plung d headlong in the tide, 
le flood ſurmounted, and the jav'lin tore, 


n hay barg d with the ſacred infant, from the thore. 
0 0 Each town with ftern unhoſpitable hate, 
* 4 gainſt the wand' ring monarch ſhut her gate: 


Nor could he bear (his ſcorn was grown fo high) 
0 ſtand diſtinguiſh'd by the public eye. 

om all ſociety of men he fled ; 

\ epherd's lite among the mountains led; 
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There with his daughter paſt the hours away, 

In dens of beaſts and ſavages of prey; 

Sought ev'ry foſter-mother of the wood, 

And in her lips diſtil/'d the milky food. + 

Soon as the little Amazon could go; 

He on her ſhoulders hung a flender bow: 

A ſmall light quiver at her fide ſhe wore, 

And in her hand a pointed jav'lin bore : 

No rich embroider'd robes her limbs enfold, 

Nor were her waving locks adorn'd with gold. 

The ſpoils of ſome fierce tyger wrapt her round, 

That, from her head, hung trailing to the grounds 

Ev'n then her tender hand the dart could fling, 

Or whirl the pebble from the ſounding fling, 

Strike the long crane, or ſnowy ſwan, on high, 

And fetch the tow'ring quarry from the ſky. 

Her charms ſurpris'd the Tuſcan matron train, 

Who count the huntreſs for their ſons in vain. 

Not all their courtſhip, northeirpray'rs, could move 

The maid, from ſworn virginity, to love. 

With Dian's love content, ſhe keeps her vow : 

She ſhoots my arrcws, and ſhe bends ny bow. 

Ah! from my ſou. I wiſh, the hapleſs fair 

Had never mingled in the direful war ! 

Then till my darling might the maid remain, 

The pride and glory of — virgin train! 

But, fince her doom is ſeal'd, her fate is nigh, 

Deſcend, my nymph, this inſtant from the (ky, 

To yondc* plain, impetuous, bend thy flight, 

Where, ſee! in arms ſhe ruſhes on the fight. 

Here, take my bow; and, from this dreadtul ſheath 

Draw forth the winged mefſenger of death. 

And, who the ſacred virgin ſhall deſttoy, 

Or of the Latian bands, or ſons of Troy, p 

With this keen arrow make my vengeance - 

Let him atone the ſacrilege with blood. goods 

Then will I bear the breathleſs maid away, 

Her ſpoils and body im a cloud convey, 

To the dark grave commend her dear remains, 

And ſafe diſpoſe em in her native plains. -.. 

The goddeſs ſaid ; the nymph obedient flies, 

Wrapt in a ſounding whirlwind down tbe ſkies 
Now to the walls (a cloſe-embody'd force) 

March the ſwift Trojan and the Tuſcan horſe ; 

Beneath their valiant chiefs, in thick array, 

The troops embattled urge their fiery way. 

Aloft the foaming courſers prance and bound, 

Preſs on the rein, and proudly paw the ground. 

Trembling tor joy, they hope the dire alarms ; 

The fields gleam dreadful with their waving arms. 

Spears, nodding helms, and ſhields, with mingled 

Flame round, and let the region in a blaze. [rays, 
Nor with leis ſpeed, beneath Mefſapus? care, 

The Latian tgpops pour furious to the war. 

Full in the front the mighty Coras came, 

With bold Catillus, to the field of fame. 

O'er all diſtinguiſh'd in the martial ſcene, 

Node with her female train the Volſcian queen. 

Fierce to the fight the valiant none advance, 

Portend, and poiſe, and ſhake the flaming lance. 

Thick clouds of duſt their trampling feet excite ; 

'Th' impatient courſers neigh, and ſnuff the dif. 

taut fight. Wy; 

At length, within a jav'lin's reach appear” 

Both hoſts ; and, ſhouting, join the horrid war; 

Rouſe to the fight their gen'rous iteeds, and pour 

Their darts inceſſant, in a rattling ſhow'r, 
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In one dark ſtorm the-ſounding lances fly, 
Shade the bright ſun, and intercept the ſky. 

Firſt horſe to horſe, and man to man, oppos'd 
The bold Aconteus and Tyrrhenus clos'd ; 
Each eager warrior hurPd the pointed ſpear, 
And urg d his courſer in a full career; | 
The ſteeds, encount'ring with a thund'ring ſound, 
Shock ; and Aconteus tumbles to the ground. 
Swift, as diſcharg'd from the loud engine flies 
The glowing ſtone, or lightning from the ſkies ; 
Lo ſwift the warrior, from his courſer far, | 
Shoots with a ſpring, and breathes his fiery ſoul in 

Now all the Latian horſe diſorder'd run, 
(Their ſhields flung back) tumultuous, to the 

town, 1 5 | 
The chaſe with cries the joyful Trojans led, 
With great Aſylas thund'ring at their head. 
Soon as they reach'd the walls, the rallying train 
Rein round their ſteeds, and face the foes again. 
Then, in theirturn, the vanquiſh'd Trojans wheel'd, 
And, pale with terror, meaſur'd back the field. 

Thus, ir. alternate tides, o'er all the ſtrand 
Swells the vaſt ocean, and invades the land. 
Wave after wave, the waters mount on high, 
Till o'er the rocks the foamy ſurges fly. 

Then headlong, in her turn, the roaring main 
Rolls back, impetuous, to her bounds again; 
Rolls back, as rapid as ſhe came before, 

With all the floating trophies of the ſhore. 
Twice the Rutulians to the city flew ; 

And twice they rally, and the foes purſue. 

Till in the third aſſault the hoſts engage; 

Then burns the fight with unextinguilh'd rage. 
All, man to man, and breaſt to breaſt, oppos'd, 
In one dire ſhock the charging ſquadrons clos'd. 
'Then bled the battle ; — a load of ſlain, 
Shields, helms, and jav'lins, cover'd wide the 
In a red deluge all the fields lie drown'd ; plain. 
And cries and agonizing groans reſound 

Of wounded warriors, lab'ring ont their breath, 
And courſers plunging in the pangs of death. 

With cautious eyes, Orfilochus from far 
Obſerv'd ſtrong Remulus, and mark'd for war; 
Nor durſt approach the chief; but hurl'd the ſpear, 
With ail his ſtrength, beneath his courſer's ear. 
Stung with the ſtroke, and madding with the 

wound, 
He rears and paws in air, with many a bound, 
And caſts his hapleſs maſter on the ground, 
Next bled Iolas by Catillus ſteel ; h 
By the ſame hand the huge Herminius fell: 
All pale in death the mighty hero lies; 
Vain were his giant arms, and giant ſize ; 
Th' intrepid chief (his head and ſhoulders bare, 
Tall, and diſtinguiſh'd by his golden hair) [ 
Tow'r'd in the front, the mark of all the war! 
Through. his broad ſhoulders paſt, the deadly 
wound 
Contracts, and bends him double to the ground. 
Now all the fields with crimſon ſtreams are dy'd; 
And the vaſt carnage ſmokes on ev'ry ſide. 
The charms of honour ev'ry boſom fire, 
To win the day; or gloriouſly expire. 

Her breaſt half-naked, through the direful ſcene 
Ot blood and ſlaughter flew the Volſcian queen. 
The ſhafts and quiver at her ſide appear, 

The poliſh'd bow, and all Diana's war. 
6 


lair. 


] þ Now the ſwift dart with matchleſs might ſhe caſt; 


Now with her axe ſhe laid the battle waſte: 
Ev'n when the flies, ſhe bends the backward bow, 


And ſends the winged vengeance at the ſoe. 


Around, in pomp, her ſiſter warriors ride, 

All-bright in arms and combat ſide by ſide. 

Her brazen pole axe, there, Tarpeia wields; 

; And, here, Larina glitters o'er the fields; 

Italian virgins; her ſupreme delight; | 

In piece her friends; her comrades in the fight, 
So round their queen, Hippolyte the fair, 

Or bold Penthefile's refulgent car, 

Move the triumphant Amazonian train, 

In bright array, exulting, to the plain. 
Proudly they march, and claſh their pointed arms, 
And all Thermodoon rings with proud alarms; 
With female ſhouts they thake the ſounding field; 
And fierce they poiſe the ſpear, and graſp the 

N moon y ſhield, 8 | 
Who firſt, who laft, by thy victorious hand, 
Heroic maid ! ſunk breathleſs on the ſand ! 
Firſt, Clytius' ſon, the great Eumenius, dies; 

| Throu zh his broad breaſt the quiv'ring jav'lin flies; 
Grimly he grinds the duſt, diſtain'd with blood, 
And rolls and welters in the crimſon flood. 

Liris and Pegaſus at once are kill'd, 

And both, trausfix'd, fall headlong on the field; 
One ſtoop'd, to reach his wounded courſer's rein; 
One flew, to prop his ſinking friend in vain ! 
Now Hippotas' brave ſon Amaſtrus fell : 

And now {he thieatens, with the pointed ſteel, 
Tereus the ſwift, Harpalycus the ſtrong ; 

And drove ia heaps the hoſtile chiefs along. 
Demophoon, Chromis, fled her dreadful ſpear; 
She pours, and hangs tempeſtuous in the rear. 
Thus through the ranks of war fhe rag'd, and flew 
A Phrygian foe with ev'ry dart ſhe threw, 

The mighty hunter, Orny tus, from far, 

On his Apulian courſer ſought the war: 

A bull's black hide his ample ſhoulders ſpread; 
A wolf's rough ſpoils grinn'd horrid o'er his head: 
A bended ſpear he brandiſh'd in his hand, 

And tow'r'd conſpicuous o'er the martial band, 
With eaſe, as all the troops confus'dly fled, 

She flew the foe, and thus inſults the dead: | 
Me, Tuſcan, didſt thou deem thy deſtin'd prey, 
Like hunted game, the fortune of the day? 

Lo ! by a woman's arm, this fatal hour, 

That boaſt is anſwer'd, and thy vaunts no more, 
Go !-..let thy fire the glorious tidings know; 
Camilla ſent thee to the ſhades below! 

Then on two Trojan chiefs, of giant fize, 
Butes, and tall Orfilochus, ſhe flies. 

But Butes, face to face, ſhe brav'd in war; [ſpear, 
Swift through the neck ſhe drove the pointed 
Where the bright helm and corſlet left a part, 
To let in fate, wide-open to the dart. 


—_— 


From fierce Orſilochus the virgin wheel'd 


At firſt, in flight difſembled, round the field: 
But, in a ring ſtill leffening, to delude 

The furious chief, ſhe fled, till the purſu'd : 
Then while, in vain, her circumvented foe 


{| Implores his life; high- riſing on the blow, 


Cleaves his broad front with a redoubled wound; 
The blood and brains ruſh ſmoking to the ground. 
The ſon of Aunus croſs'd her in the way, 


And for à while ſtood trembling in diſmay ; 
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\ wretch, that, like his own Ligurian line, 
Could cheat, while fortune favour'd the deſign. 
, don as he found it vain to ſhun by flight 
The female warrior, or maintain the fight; 
Keſolv'd to circumvent the hoſtile maid, 
Thusto the queen the low diſſembler ſaid : 
Where is the mighty praiſe, to vaunt the force, 
ind truſt the ſwittnefs, of your rapid horſe ? 
Piſmiſs your ſteed, vain maid ! and let us ſtand 
tngag'd in fingle combat, hand to hand. 
zoon ſhall be known, proud princeſs, what you can, 
When, on theſe terms, a woman fights a man. 
Thus he: the queen ſprings furious on the plain 
F;om her fleet ſteed, and gives him to the train. 
oo foot ſhe dares the daitard to the field, 
Daus her bright (word, and graſps her maiden 


ns 

* ſhield. . 

4, Flu'd with gay hopes, to find his fraud ſuc- 
5 ceed | 


He turns, he flies, and, to his utmoſt ſpeed, 

With goring ſpurs provokes his ſmoking ſteed.— 

beluded fool | (the cries, in lofty ſtrain) - 

on me thy little arts are try'd in vain; 

Nor hence, ev'n yet, in ſafety ſhilt thou run, 

To pleaſe thy fire with falſehoods like his own. 

She laid; and, ſpringing with a fiery courſe, 

The raging maid out-ſtripp'd the flying horſe ; 

Turg'd, ſeizd the reins; oppos'd in battle ſtood; 

Then gluts her vengeance with his reeking blood. 

Not with more eaſe the falcon, from above, dove; 

Soots, ſeizes, gripes, and rends, the trembling 

All fain'd with blood, the beauteous feathers fly, 

And the looſe plumes come flutt*ring down the ſky. 
Meantime th' almighty fire of men and gods, 

Ethron'd in high Olympus“ bright abodes, 

ſurveys the war; the Tuſcan chief inſpires 


With gen'rous rage, and fills with martial fires. 
flew | : - 
Through all the cleaving ranks, with eager 
__ 4+ Whig 
Flies the bold Tarchon on his rapid ſeed ; 2 
* Calls on each chief by name; adjures the train, 
Wh leads, rallies, and iuilames the troops again. 
g Ye ſcandal of your race, your country's ſhame ! 
1 Warm'd with no honour, no regard of fame : 
What fear, ye cowarus, ev'ry breaſt controls, 
Uanerves your limbs, and chills your trembling 
rey, ſouls? 


Thus then, from one flies all our ſeatter'd band ! 

Gods !..-bat from one, and from a female hand! 

nay? Oh! caſt away the (word, the ſhield and ſpear; 
The idle pomp and pageantry of war! 

Yet were you never recreants to delight, 

Nor to the ſofter battles of the night : 

When pipes proclaim the ſacred revels nigh, 


[ſpear How ſwift, how eager, to the feaſt you fly : 
a I the full bowls you centre all your love; 
— kleas d, when the prieſt invites you to the grove, 


Tou tun, and riot in the rich repaſt ; 
The firſt in banquets, but in fights the laſt ! 
He ſaid 3 and, bent on death, in deep deſpair, 
ulld on his ſteed amidſt the thickeft war: 
Then urg'd at Venulus his furious courſe, [horſe. 
2d him at once, and ſnatch'd him from his 
Thus in his arms, with matchleſs ſtrength he bore, 
Fierce as he rode, the hapleſs chief, beſore. 
lis troops behold the ſcene with ſtrange ſurpriſe, 
ud peals of ſhouts run rattling round the ſkies ; 


2 


| While with his captive, all in open view, 
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Ober the wide field the fiery hero flex. 
The point then breaking from the warrior's dart, 
The chief explores a penetrable part, 9 
And meditates the wound; the ſtruggling foe 
Defends his throat, and diſappoints the blow. 


_ | 45 when th' imperial eagle ſoars on high, 


And bears ſome ſpeckled ſerpent through the ſky : 

While her ſharp talons gripe the bleeding prey, 

In many a fold her curling volumes play; 

Her ſtarting brazen ſcales with horror riſe : 

The ſanguine flames flaſh dreadful from her eyes: 

She writhes, and hiſſes at her foe in vain, 

Who wings at eaſe the wide atrial plain; | 

With her ſtrong hooky beak the captive plies, 

And bears the ſtruggling prey, triumphant thro? 
the ſkies. 

So with the chief the mighty Tarchon flew ; 

And, kindling at the fight, the troops their prince 
purſue. | 

Now Aruns on the Volſcian princeſs waits 


(Aruns the deſtin'd victim of the fates;) 

Wheels round, and ſeeks with ev'ry wily art 

The favouring moment to diſcharge the dart, 

The wretch in filence follows cloſe behind: 

When from the conquer'd foes ſhe bends her-courſe, 

Thither th' infidious warrior turns his horſe ; 

Oft ſhifts his place; runs anxious to and fro; 

Flies round the circuit; and, in act to throw, 

Aims his ſure jav'lin at the beauteous foe. { 

Shone in __ arms amid the crowded war. 

Magnificently gay, he proudly preſs'd 

A prancing ſteed, in ſtately trappings dreſs'd ; 

Rich ſcales of braſs and gold, inwrought with art, 

Grac'd with a mimic plumage ev'ry part. 

Himſelf, in purple clad, amid the foe 

Gold was the bow, that from his ſhoulder ſounds, 

And gold the helmet that his head ſurrounds. 

His robes, with many a ruſtling ſilken fold, 

With care were gather'd, and confin'd in gold: 

His crimſon tunic was embroider'd o'er ; 

And purple buſkins on his legs he wore. 

And, blind to danger, through the ſquadrons flew ; 

With the rich ſpoils to deck Diana's ſhrine ; 

Or that herſelf in Trojan arms may ſhine, 

All, all the woman in her boſom roſe ! 

For this bright prize, ſhe plung'd amid the foes ! 

When, from his covert, Aruns launch'd his fpear ; 

O Phcebus ! guardian of Soracte's woods, 

And ſhady hills; a god above the gods ! 

To whom our natives pay the rites divine, 

And burn whole crackling groves of hallow' d 

pine ; 

Walk o'er the fire, in honour of thy name, 

Give to my favour'd arms, to clear away 

The deep dark ſtains of this diſgraceful day. 

Nor ſpoils nor trophies from the maid I claim; 

No—to my ſutute life I truſt for fame. 

if by my hand this raging peſt be ſlain, 
1 aſk no honour ; but retire again, 


Where'er the furious maid her ſteps inclin'd, 
Chloreus, the prieſt of Cyhele, from far 

Sent his ſwift arrows from a Lycian bow. 

This chief ſhe fingles from the warring crew, 

But arſt to heav'n preferr'd his ſuppliant pray'r : 

Unhurt, unſing'd, and ſacred from the flame; 

Pleas'd, though inglorious, to my natlve plain. 


} 
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The god conſents to half his warm requeſt, 
But in | wy ce winds diſpers'd the reſt. 
Camilla's death was granted to his pray'r ; 

His ſafe return was loſt in empty air. 
Now as the jav'lin fipgs along the ſkies, 
All to the Volician princeſs turn their eyes. 
The fair ruſh'd on, regardleſs of the ſound, 
Till in her pap ſhe felt the fatal wound. 
Deep, deep infix'd, the pointed weapon ſtood 
Full in her heart, and drank the vital blood. 
Swift to her ſuccour fly her female train, 
And in their arms the ſinking queen ſuſtain; 
But far more ſwift affrighted Aruns fled, 
With fear and joy, nor turn'd his guilty head : 
Back he retires, all-trembling and diſmay'd ; 
Nor could he bear, in death to view the dread- 
ful maid. | 

As when a prowling wolf, whoſe rage has ſlain 
Some ſtately heifer, or the guardian ſwain, 
Flies to the mountain with impetuous ſpeed, 
Confus'd, and conſcious of the daring deed, 
Claps cloſe his quiv'ring tail between his Fhighs, 
Ere yet the d country round him riſe : 
Nor leſs confus'd, pale Aruns took his flight; 
Shunn'd ev'ry eye, and mingled in the fight. 

The dying queen, in agonizing pain, 

Tugs at the pointed ſteel, but tugs in vain. 

Deep-riveted within, the rankling dart 

Heav'd in the wound, and panted in her heart. 

She finks, ſhe ſwoons, ſhe ſcarcely draws her 
breath, 

And, all around her, ſwim the ſhades of death. 

The ſtarry ſplendours languiſh in her eyes, 

And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies. 

A. maid ſhe calls, the partner of her cares, 

Her friend in peace; her ſiſter in the wars. 

Acca ; no more :—for mortal is my wound ; 

A dizzy miſt of darkneſs ſwims around : 

The victory was mine; but ah! tis paſt: 

This hour, this fatal moment is my laſt ! 

Go, and my dying words to Turnus bear; 

Bid him this inſtant to the field repair ; 

This inſtant, from the town the foe repel = 

And now, dear friend, a long and laſt farewel ! 


With that the queen, expiring, dropp'd the 


rein, 

And from her courſer ſunk upon the plain. 
In thick ſhort ſobs the vital ſpirit flies, 
Her head declin'd, and drooping as ſhe dies! 
Her radiant arms beſtrew the field of fight: 
Her ſoul, indignant, ſought the realms of night. 

Then, from the hoſts the doubling clamours riſe, 
And ſhouts tumultuous echo to the ſkies. 
The Trojan band, a firm determin'd force, 
The Tuſcan chiefs, with all th' Arcadian horſe, 
Ruſh furious to the field; the laughter ſpread ; 
The tumult deepen'd, and the combat bled. 

Meantime fair Opis, from a mountain's brow, 
A while unmov'd ſurvey'd the fight below. 
But when from far ſhe ſaw Camilla ſlain, 
And, round the corſe, the ſhooting hoſtile train, 
Deep from her heaving ivory boſom broke 
A mournful groan, and thus the goddeſs ſpoke 1 
Too, too ſeverely, much lamented maid, 
For warring with the Trojans, thou haſt paid! 
In vain made ſacred by thy virgin vow 
To Dian's name, and grac'd with Dian's bow: 


| 
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. | Nor yet in death thy goddeſs will diſclaim 


Her favour'd maid, but crown with endleſs fame 
Thy praiſe ſhall round the nations be diſplay'd, 
And to thy fate due vengeance ſhall be paid. 
This moment will I make that vengeance good; 
The guilty wretch ſhall render blood for blood. 

Beneath a hill, Dercennus* tomb appears, 

A potent Latian lord in former years ; 
A of venerable oaks diſplay'd, 

ide round the monument, a gloomy ſhade, 
Hither the goddeſs took her rapid flight, 

And ſpy d gay Aruns from the tow'ring height. 
There as the youth exults, and ſwells with pride, 
Whither, poor daſtard, wouldſt thou fly? (ſhe eryd) 
Turn, wretch---this moment for thy guilt atone; 
And for Camilla's death receive thy own. 
Go---to the ſhades of hell, her victim, 80— 

A prize unworthy of Diana's bow ! 

She ſaid; and inſtant from the golden ſheath 
Drew forth the feather'd meſſenger of death. 
Fierce in her rage, the circling horns ſhe bends 
To the full ſtretch, and joins the doubling ends. 
One hand approach'd the point; one the 


bow, 
And to her breaſt ſtrain'd the tough nerve below, 


At once the murd'rer heard the ſounding dart, 

And felt the ſteely vengeance in his heart. 

He lies deſerted by his focial train, 

Pale and expiring on a foreign plain ! 

While, from the field, triumphant Opis flies, 

And on ſpread pinions mounts the golden ſkies. 
Firſt fled Camilla's band (their princeſs kill'd) ; 


Then the Rutulians, routed, quit the field. 


Atinas' ſelf, the chiefs, and armies, run, 
And ſpur their ſmoking courſers to the town. 
Nor can the troops ſuſtain, nor dare oppoſe 
The ſlaught'ring ſwords of their victorious foes; 
Athwart their backs th* unbended bows they lung; 
And with their trampling ſteeds the ſounding 
champaign rung. , 

The city now th' advancing hoſt appalls : » 
A cloud of duſt, thick-gath'ring to the walls, 
From the tall tow'rs the trembling matrous ſpy ; 
And female ſhrieks, umultuous, rend the ſky. 
Mixt with their foes, ruſh headlong the 


te 
The . 362 ſquadron, nor can ſhun their fate; 
In vain for ſhelter to their houſes fly ; 
Ev'n there transfixt, in heaps the wretches die. 
Some cloſe the gates, exclude their ſocial train, 
Who beg admiſſion to the town in vain. 
While theſe defend th' endanger'd poſts, and thoſe 
Ruſh on their ſwords, a dre ſlaughter roſe. 
With piercing ſhrieks, and lamentable cries, 
The children bleed before their parent's eyes. 
While cloſe behind advanc'd the thund'ring foe : 
Some leap down headlong to the trench below ; 
Some with looſe reins, abandon'd to their fate, 
Spurr'd their impetuous ſteeds againſt the gate. 
But, when Camilla's corſe appear'd in view, 
Warm'd by their country's love, the women flew, 
And from the walls a ſtorm of jav'lins threw. 
With harden'd clubs th' advancing foe they dare, 
And with tough ſtaves repel the riſing war. 
Fierce they ruſh on: they glow with martial fire, 


And for their native walls with joy and pride x- 


bre: 
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Meanwhile to Turnus, ambuſh'd in the ſhade, 
The careful nymph the diſmal news convey'd ; 
that in the fight the Volſcian queen was ſlain ;. 
That the proud foe purſu'd the vanquiſh'd train, 
Who, fluſh'd with full ſucceſs, ruth'd furious on, 
ud ſpread the growing terror to the town. 

The chief, (for ſo his adverſe fates requir'd !) 
Struck with the tidings, and with anger fir d. 
All headlong leaves the guarded hills again; 
Bat ſcarce deſcended to the ſubject plain, 
fre the great Trojan ſeiz'd the vacant road, 


Cinb'd the tall hill, and iſſu'd from the wood. 
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By the black clouds of duſt, Æneas found 
The Latian hoſt embattled wide around : 
And Turnus knew the Dardan chief was near, 
From the loud ſhouts, that thicken'd on his ear ; 
Perceiv'd the footſteps of the trampling foe, 
And heard diſtinct the fiery courſers low. 

Soon had the heroes join'd the horrid fight ; 
But now the ſun roll'd down the rapid light; 
And plung'd, beneath the red Iberian ſea, , 
The panting ſteeds that drew the burning day. 
Before the city, camp th' impatient powers; 


| Theſe to defend; and thoſe to ſtorm the tow'rs, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Turnus challenges Æneas to a firgle combat. Articles are agreed on, but broken by the Rutuliansz 


who wound AÆneas. 
death the poem concludes. 


Waex Turnus ſaw the Latians, in deſpair; 
duk with the weight of unſucceſsful war, 
Himſelf the object of the public ſpite 
Murk d out, and ſummon'd to the promis'd fight; 
Tie furious prince the ſingle combat claims, 
And conſcious coutage ſets his ſoul in flames. 
As, pierc'd at diſtance by the hunter's dart, 
Tie Libyan lion rouſes at the ſmart ; 
And loudly roaring traverſes the plain ; 
Scourges his fides; and rears his horrid mant; 
Tups furious at the ſpear ; the foe defies ; 
And 4 his teeth for rage, and to the combat 
des: - 
% ſtorm'd proud Turnus; and in wrathful train, 
Thus to the king th” impetuous chief began: 
Where is this Trojan foe, ſo bold and brave ? 
Would he retract the challenge that he gave? 
Ny foul can brook no more delays; I yield 
To his own terms, and dare him to the field. 
kenew the truce, perform the ſacred rite : 
Tas hour, this moment, I demand the fight. 
This hand ſliall wipe our late diſgrace away 
(Our hoſts may fit ſpectators of the day) 
this truſty ſword the daſtatd ſhall deſtroys 
Ard plunge to hell that fugitive of Troy, 
li rot---1'11 own him victor of the war, 
And to his arms reſign the royal fair, 
do ſpoke the furious prince, with ſebruſul pride. 
The king with mild benevolence reply'd: 
The more, wm youth, thy try'd, diſtinguiſh'd 
might | 
And valour drive thee. beadlong to the fight, 
The more it ſhould concern our royal care, 
To weigh the perils and events of war; 
This fond and youthful ardour to aſſwage 
With the cool caution of conſid'rate age. 
many vanquiſh'd cities are thy own, 
ldes a fair hereditary throne ! 
Me too theſe wealthy warlike lands obey :— 
Thus both may reign with independent ſway. 
Our realm, brave Turnus, other virgins grace, 
Vi blooming features, and illuſtrious race. 
Yor, XII. 


He is miraculouſly cured by Venus, and forces Turnus to a duel; with whoſe 


Then undiſguĩs'd, this truth with patience hear, 
Though harſh and wounding to a lover's ear. 

All pow'rs forbid, the human and divine, 

To match our daughter in the Latian line. 

Won by thy birth, my conſort's tears and cries, 
"And my own love, I broke all ſacred ties ; 
Kobb'd the great Trojan of the plighted fair; 
Then flew to arms, and wag'd an impious war. 
From that dire ſource to tell what mifchiefs flow, 
Would be to mention, what too well you know : 
Fights, deaths, defeats, that ſpeak the wrath di- 

vine; 

Where all the ſad pre-eminence is thine. 

In two fierce battles routed and o'erthrown, 
Scarce our laſt hopes are ſhelter'd in the town: 
Huge heaps of bones ſtill whiten all the ſhore, 
And the full ſtreams of Tyber ſmoke with gore. 
Where am I borne, irreſolute and blind? 

What changeful phrenſy turns my wav'ring mind? 
If, on thy death, the Trojan is my friend, 

Sure in thy life the ſtern debate may end ! 

How would all Italy my name diſgrace ! 

How all my kindred of thy royal race 

Shouldit thou (which heav'n avert !) by me be led 
To death, the victim of my daughter's bed! 

If I ſhould haſten to ſo ſad an end 

My child's fond lover, and my gen'rous friend! 
Think on the turns of fate, and chance of wars; 
Pity thy rev'rend father's filver hairs, 

Who mourns thy abſence in thy native town, 

Nor knows the danger of ſo dear a ſon ! 

But no ſucceſs theſe warm entreaties found : 
The profter'd med'cine but inflam'd the wound. 
Scarce cou'd he ſpeak for rage, diſdain, and pride, 
But thus at length the fiery youth reply'd : 

O beſt of fathers !* all this needleſs care 
For Turnus' life, at his requeſt, forbear. 
Lite is a trifle I with ſcorn diſclaim, 
For the bright purchaſe of immortal fame. 
This hand, theſe weapons too, are fatal found; 
And the blood flies, where Turnus deals the 
wound. 
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Nor in this combat ſhall his mother ſhroud 
The recreant Trojan in an airy cloud. 
Nor ſhield the coward with her aid divine : 
This day, ye gods! this glorious day is mine. 
But now the frantic queen, on theſe alarms, 


Half-dead with fear, hung trembling on his arms : 


Oh ! grant me, Turnus, grant this one requelt ; 
If ever love or rev'rence touch'd thy breaſt 

For loſt Amata, to theſe forrows yield! 
Nor meet thy rival in the fatal field. 

Regard, dear youth, regard my ſtreaming tears, 
Thou only prop of my declining years! 

Our finking houſe relies on thee alone; 

On thee, our fame, our empire, and the throne. 
In thy misfortune muſt Amata join; 

Her fate and welfare are involy'd in thine. 
With thee to death, for refuge, will I run, 
Nor live a captive to a Trojan ſon. 

With pity touch'd, the fair Lavinia hears 


Her mother's cries, and anſwers with her tears. 


A lovely bluth the modeſt virgin warms, 

Glows in her cheek, and lights up all her charms. 
So looks the beauteous iv'ry, ſtain'd with red: 
So roſes, mixt with lilies in the bed, 
Blend their rich hues—Then, gazing on the fair, 
The hero rag'd, more eager for the war. 

And thus—O royal mother! ceaſe your fears, 
Nor ſend me to the fight with boding tears. 
*T'is not in me, if heav'n has fix d my date, 

To check th' unalterable courſe of fate. 

Go, faithful herald, go ! and inſtant bear 

This dreaded meſſage to the Phrygian's ear: 

Soon as Aurvra's rays the mountain gild, 

He need not lead his forces to the field: 

Our ſingle valour ſhall diſpute the day 
(The/hoſts in peace the combat ſhall ſurvey). 
Thus ſhall his death or mine the war decide, 
And the proud victor gain the royal bride. 

He faid: and furious to the palace ſpeeds; 


There, at his call, ruſh forth the fiery iteeds, 


Of matchleſs ſpirit, and immortal kind, 

White as the ſnow, and ſwifter than the wind. 

Of old, to great Pilumnus, bold and brave, 

The fires of thefe Erectheus' daughter gave. 

Before their lord the gen'rous courſers bound, 

Neigh, foam, and fly, and paw the trembling 
ground ; f vide, 


The grooms with combs their flowing manes di- 


And gently ſtroke their cheſts, and ſooth their 
noble pride. 
_ Meantime the hero drew his armour on; 
With gold and burniſh'd braſs the cuiraſs ſhone; 
The glitt'ring helmet, next his temple ſpread ; 
The crimſon creſt plays dreadtul o'er his head ; 
He graſps the pond'rous ſhield, and flaming blade, 
The ſword that Vulcan for his father made, 
Of matchleſs temper ; which the fiery god 
Had plung'd red-tnfling in the Stygian flood. 
Laſt the 2 ſpear he ſeiz' d, large, ſtrong, and 
tall, 
Propp'd on a column 'midſt the lofty hall; 
The mighty Actor's fpoit: The hero ſhook 
The beamy jav'lin; and with fury ſpoke : 
My truſty ſpear, ſtill faithful to my hand! 
Still wing'd with death, to anſwer my command : 
Which once brave Actor's arm was wont to wield! 
And mine now throws; the terror of the field! 
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In this great moment fly, nor fly in vain, 


So the fierce bull, collected in his might, 


But ſtretch yon Phrygian eunuch on the plain: 

Oh ! give me, through his heart thy point to thruſt 

And oil his ſcented treſſes in the duft, 

The coftly cuiraſs from his breaſt to tear, 

And by one noble ſtroke to terminate the war! 
Thus, fir'd with fury, to the fight he flies; 

Keen flaſh the flames, and lighten from his eyes, 


Roars for his rival, and demands the fight ; 

Impatient for the war, with fury burns, 

And tries on every tree his angry horns; 

Bends his ſtern brows, and puſhes at the air; 

And paws the flying ſands, the prelude of the war; 
As fierce and eager for the dire alarms, 

The Trojan blazes in celeſtial arms; 

To meet his rival in the field prepares, 

Pleas'd with the fight to terminate the wars, 

He ſets his ſorrowing friends and ſon at eaſe; 

Expounds the fates* unchangeable decrees ; 

And inſtant bids the meſſengers report 

The terms of combat to the Latian court, 
Scarce had the morn (all beauteous to behold!) 

Tipt the blue mountains with a gleam of gold; 

The ſun's fierce ſteeds, high-bounding o'er the ſea, 

From their wide noſtrils ſnort the beams of day; 

When for the chiefs they drew a line around, 


And in juſt limits cloſe the liſted ground: 


Then verdant altars raiſe to all the pow'rs 

Of earth or heav'n, whom either hoſt adores. 
In linen robes, with vervain crown'd, they bring 
The ſacred fire, and water from the ſpring. 

Here, with bright lances, all the Auſonian train 
Pour through the op'ning portals to the plain: 
The Trojans there, and Tuſcans in array, 

And ranks embattled bend their eager way. 
Amid the thouſands with a grace divine, 
In gold and purple gay, the leaders ſhine. 
Here, tow'ring o'er the troops Aſylas ſtood ; 
Great Mneſtheus there, of Troy's imperial blood; 
There, brave Meſſapus, of immortal (train, 
Sprung from the mighty monarch of the main, 
The fign now giv'n through each impatient hath 
Each chief retires to his appointed poſt. 
At eaſe the ſoldiers fall their pond'rous ſhields, 
nd pitch their idle jav'lins in the fields. 
Old fires and matrons, with the vulgar throng, 
Lean'd o'er the walls, and from the turrets hung. 
With longing eyes the great event they wait, 
And crowds on crowds preſs forward through the 
ate. 

But From the fam'd Albano's ſhady brows, 
(Thoughthen without a name the mountain roſe) 
The queen of heav'n the Latian town beheld, 
The hoſts embattled, and the crowded field. 
Then to brave Turnus' ſiſter, who preſides | 
O'er lakes and ſtreams, and awes the roaring tides 
(On the fair nymph, that province was beſtow'd 
For her loſt honour, by the thund'ring god) 
Her fears the goddeſs of the ſkies expreſs'd ; 
And thus the regent of the floods addreſs'd: 

Queen of the founts and ſtreams, and far above 
The race of Latian nymphs in Juno's love, 
Thoſe nymphs, who, by my wand'ring lord milled, 
Preſum'd to mount our own imperial bed; 

Yet thee I ſufter'd in his grace to riſe, 


And ſhare th' immortal honours of the ſkies 


\ 


ain: 
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To king Latinus I reſign the care, 
ded ev'ry regal claim: the rites divine, 


Fir me my Trojan friends a town ſhall frame, 
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with deep concern ſad tidings muſt I bear, 

What I muſt grieve to ſpeak, and you to hear, 

The Latian ſtate and Turnus, in the war, 

While fortune. favour'd, were my conſtant care. 

Now his enevitable hour draws nigh ; 

on terms unequal is he doom'd to die. 

jut from the fatal field, th' appointed fight, 

lo! retire ; nor can I bear the ſight. 

thou can'ſt ſave him yet from death, deſcend : 

dome better fate thy efforts may attend; [ 

flz—and exert the ſiſter and the friend. 

She laid; Juturna wept, by grief oppreſt, 

Thrice tore her hair, and beat her iv'ry breaſt, 
fly, Juno cries, and ſtop the dire debate, 

Fly, fly, and ſnatch him, if you can, from fate. 

Nor waſte the hours in tears, and vain deſpair ; 

Break, break the truce, and wake the ſlumb'ring 

war. 

on me diſcharge the crime.— The goddeſs ſaid; 

And left involv'd in doubts the mournful maid. 
Now came the kings : four ſtately courſers bear, 

h pomp, the Latian lord's imperial car. 

Twelve golden rays around his temple ſhone, 

Tomark his glorious lineage from the ſun. 

Yung Turnus next appear'd ; two ſpears he held, 

And two white courſers drew him to the field. 

Deas then advanc'd with grace divine, 

I illuſtrious father of the Roman line; 

High in his hand the ſtarry buckler rais'd ; 

And in immortal arms the hero blaz'd. 

With him his fon Aſcanius took his place, 

The ſecond hope of Rome's majeſtic race. 

Sow the proceſſion moves: the ſacred prieſt 

Stood by his altar in the linen veſt ; 

4 tender lamb for ſacrifice preferr'd, 

lud a young victim from the briſtly herd. 

They turn their faces to the dawning day; 

The ſalted cakes with ſolemn rev'rence pay; 

The victims fign'd ; the foremoſt hairs they drew, 

lud on the hearth the firſt libations threw. 

Tien the great Trojan prince unſheath'd his 

ſword, 


And thus with lifted hands the gods ador'd. 
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Thus he. Then old Latinus liſts his eyes, 
And his right hand, with rev'rence, to the ſkies. 
By the ſame oath, by heav'n, and earth, and main, 
And all the pow'rs, that all the three contain; 
Latona's twins, that grace the bright abode; 
Janus, the mighty, double-fronted god ! 

TH' infernal monarch, and thè fiends below, 

Aud Jove, whoſe bolts avenge the broken vow ! 
To ſanctify my word, behold ! I ſtand, 

And on theſe hallow'd altars lay my hand : 
Whate'er enſues, misfortune, or ſucceſs, 

No time ſhall break this ſolemn league of peace, 
Nor ſhake my purpoſe ; but entire and whole 

I'll keep the ſacred tenor of my ſoul ; 

No art ſhall win me, and no pow'r compel ; 

Not, though the golden ſkies ſhould plunge to hell; 
Yon ſtarry ſplendours from their ſpheres thould fall, 
And ocean ſpread his waters o'er the ball. 

Firm is the ſword, and ſure the oath I ſwore ; 
Sure, as the ſceptre ne'er ſhall flouriſh more; 

No more its verdant hunours ſhall renew, 

Lopt from the mother-tree where once it grew; 


| Now by the artiſt's hand adorn'd with braſs, 


And worn ſucceſſive by our regal race! 

The princes thus the ſolemn compact bound 
By mutual oaths, with all the peers around. 
The prieſts before the fires the victims ſlay ; 


| Eager the ſmoking entrails rend away ; 
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And, on the altars rang'd, the loaded ay. 
But the Rutulians griev'd, by fears oppreſt, 

And various tumults work'd in every breaſt. 

Long ſince they ſaw their prince o'ermatch'd in 

might. f 

And curs'd the terms of ſuch unequal ſight. 

Their dread increaſes, as the chiefs draw near, 

And Turnus“ looks augment the gen'ral fear. 

Trembling, aghaſt, he moves with ſilent pace: 

A deadly paleneſs ſpreads o'er all his face. 


Thou land, for which I wage the war, and thou, 
Great ſource of day, be witneſs to my yow « 
Almighty king of heav'n, and queen of air 
(ropitious now, and reconcil'd by pray'r) ; 


Cloſe by the altar's fide, in care profound, 
His penſive eyes he fix d upon the ground. 
Soon as the ſiſter ſaw the giddy crowd 
Had chang'd their minds, and ſpoke their fears 
In great Camertes' form, of high renown, [aloud; 
For birth, his father's valour and his own, 
Her ilight amidſt the murm'ring bands ſhe took, 
Enflam's their rage, and thus the hoſt beſpoke : 
What ſhame, Rutulians, valiant as we are, 


Tiou Mars, enthron'd on great Olympus height, 
Lad of the field, and maſter of the fight; 

le ſprings, ye floods, ye various pow'rs who lie 
Fneath the deeps, or tread the golden ſky ; 

tear, and atteſt ! if victor in the fray, 

Tie Daunian leader gains the glorious day, 

My fon his claim of empire ſhall releaſe ; 

My Trojan ſubjects ſhall depart in peace. 

lit ſhould the conqueſt prove my happy lot, 
ter ſo I think, and heav'n confirm the thought) 
Tie Latians never ſhall my rule obey ; 

Already I diſclaim th' imperial ſway. 

Imm fight let each unconquer'd nation ceaſe, 

And join in leagues of everlaſting peace, 


The pomp of ſtate, with all concerns of war, 


And the religious province, ſhall be mine. 


ud zrace the tow'ss with fair Lavinia's name. 


| But long to break the league they 


On one to lay the whole ſucceſs of war ! 

Behold the utmoſt force the foe can boaſt, 

The few poor relics of their ſhatter'd hott. | 

Heav'n's —can we ſhrink from ſuch a ſlender 
pow'r! 

Are not our men the ſame? our numbers more? 

Should our whole army to the fight repair, 


Scarce all their trpops would halt employ our war! 


'Tis true, your hero to the gods ſhall riſe, 

A ſelt- devoted victim to the ſkies. . 
Yet the brave chief eternal praiſe ſhall claim, 
And live for ever in a length of fame : 

While we, O ſhame ! a baſe degen'rate hoſt 
Look tamely on, and ſee our country loſt ! 
Stretch our vile hands to ſervitude abhorr'd 
Aad court the bondage of a foreign lord! 

This fiery ſpeech inflam'd the liſt' ning train; 
Through all the hoſt the gath'ring murmur ran. 
Now chang'd, the Latians wiſh for peace no more 
ſought belores 
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They pity Turnus' fortune, and prepare 
With eager ardour to renew the war. 
His fiſter ſent (the tumult to improve) 

A falte deluſive omen from above 

In pomp a tow'ring eagle ſoars on high, 

And ſudden, ſhoooting from th? ethereal ſky, 
Drives a vaſt flock of wat'ry fowls before, 

On ſounding wings, along the winding ſhore ; 
Then, where the floods in ſoft meanders ran, 
And his huge talons truſs'd a filver ſwan. 

Th' aſtoniſh'd Latian bands in courage riſe, 
When lo! the flock (more wond'rous to their 
a eyes) ; 

Turn, and purſue the victor through the ſkies, 
Preſt by the foe, encumber'd with the prey, 

He drops the prize, and wings th' acrial way; 
With ſhouts the Latians hail th* auſpicious ſight, 
Range all their troops, and haſten to the fight. 

'Tis what I wiſh'd, the long- expected ſign, 

(Tolumnius cry'd) I thank the pow'rs divine. 
Rite, follow me, my friends, your aid ſupply, 
Forc'd by the foe, like yonder birds to fly; 
While through your waſted ſhores the victor 
.- ſweeps; | 
Who now ſhall ſoon ruſh headlong to the deeps. 
Haſte ; fave your leader from the fatal fray ; 

_ Cloſe, cloſe your ranks; engage; and win the day. 
Hie ſaid; ſprung forth; and ' midſt the Trojans 
His furious dart, that whiſtled as it fle; ſthrew 
Tumultuous ſhouts purſue the parting ſpear, 
And all now grow more eager for the war. 

Nine brave Arcadians at their ſquadrons head, 
Gilippus' offspring by, a Taſcan bed, 

Shone in the front; the ſpear i®petuous flew 

Amidft the brothers, ani] the youngeſt flew ; 

A lovely blooming youth ; with fury caſt, 

Beneath the belt the ſteely jav'lin paſt, 

Transfix'd the ſtripling with a deadly wound, 

And ftretch'd him pale and gaſping on the ground. 

All fir'd with vengeance for their brother ſlain, 

Fierce to the combat fly the martial train. 

Some draw the plitt'ring ſword, and ſome advance 

With the broad ſpear, and ſhake the flaming lance. 
- With equal !eed, their ardor to oppoſe, 

Pour forth in eni!!»(s tides the Latian foes. 

As ſwift th' Arcadian troops, with iculptur'd 

' ſhields, 

Ruſh'd on with Troy, and delug'd ail the fields. 

Strait to their enſigus the bold bands repair, 

Impatient to decide the great event by war. 

The madding crowd the facred rites confound ; 
Strip the bright altars: toſs the fires around; 
And ſeize the goblets: while the jav*lins fly 
In iron ſtorms, and tempeit all the ſky. 

The £04 old king, affrighted, from the plain 

Be +: + back his violated gods again. 

Some yoke the courſers to the car with ſpeed, 

Some vault, impetuous, on the ſnorting ſteed. 

Some to the field the kindling troops excite, 

Draw their bright ſwords, and headlong ruſh to 

fight. 

Eager £6 break the peace, with all his force, 
The fierce Meſſapus ſpurr'd his thund'ring horſe 

Full on Auleſtes, with a furious ſpring, 

Who wore the royal enfigns of a king ; 

O'er the high altars as the chief gave way, 
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There at his length extended, on the plaia, 

He pleads for mercy ; but he pleads in vain! 
Th' impetuous victor flew with rapid ſpeed, 
Shook his huge ſpear, and, bending from the ſteed 
Transfixt the monarch ; then, inſulting, cries, 
He bleeds this victim ſure muſt pleaſe the ſkies! 
The joyful Latians, eager for the prey, 

Strip the warm corſe, and bear the ſpoils away, 
Then, as the mighty Ebuſus drew near, | 
And at bold Chorinzus ſhook the ſpear, 

He ruſh'd againſt him with a furious pace, 
Snatch'd a red brand, and daſh'd it on his face, 
Through ambient air a neiſome ſcent expires, 
As the long beard ſhrunk crackling in the fires, 
Stunn'd as he ſtood with ſudden darkneſs round, 
The raging victor drags him to the ground; 
Then ſeiz'd his locks ; his forceful knee apply'l, 
And plung'd the vengeful faulchion in his fide, 

From Podalirius, eager to purſne, 

Through the firſt ranks, the ſhepherd Alſus flew; 
Then turn'd, and, with his axe deſcending full, 
Cleaves at one dreadful ſtroke his ſhatter'd {kull, 
With blood and brains his arm re cover'd o'er; 
The thirſty ſands are drench'd with fireams & 
An iron ſleep came ſwimming O er his fight, got. 
And wrapt the warrior in eternal night. 

But the juſt Trojan prince, amidſt the band, 
Without his helmet ruſh'd, and ſtretch'd his hand: 
Whither, my friends, ah! whither wou'd you run! 
The terms ſtand fixt; the combat is my own. 
Diſmiſs your fears; nor my revenge purſue; 
For Turnus, Turnus is your gen'ral's due. 

That victim, theſe religious rites demand, 
Already ſacred to this conq'ring hand. 

While yet he ſpoke; loud-hiſſing through the 
With thirſty rage, a teather'd arrow flies; [ſkies 
And reach'd the hero with a certain aim; 

But from what hand, was never told by fame, 
None knew, what fortune, or aſſiſting god, 
So proud a triumph on the foe beſtow'd, 
Nor one in all the mighty hoſt was found, 
Who claim'd the merit of ſo baſe a wound. 

The chiets aſtoniſh'd, Turnus now beheld, 
And the brave prince retiring from the field: 
High hopes of conqueſt in his boſom riſe ; 
Strait for his courſers, and his arms, he cries; 
Vaults, with a furious bound, into the car, 
Shakes the looſe reins, and ruſhes to the war. 
Raging he ſpreads the growing ſlaughter round: 
Some foes expire; ſome welter on the ground: 
Some fly=in vain ! for, ſwifter than the wind, 
His winged lance arreſts em from behind. 
F.-:c- ver the proſtrate foes the hero rolls 
His wl.irling wheels, and cruſhes out their ſouls 

As when on Hebrus' banks the god of war 
Flies to the combat on his rattling car; 
Frowns, ſhouts, and claſhing on his dreadful ſhield, 
Lathes his fiery courſers to the ed; 7 
The ſteeds devour the ground, out- ſtrip the wind, 
And leave the pinions of the ſtorm behind: 
Thrace feels through all her rc their furiow 

courſe, 
Shook by the prancings of the thund'ring horſe; 
Fear, fraud, and force, and flight, a ghaſt y train 
Of horrid fiends, attend him to the plain. 
So drove ſtern Turnus with reſiſtleſs mig lit, 


Feadlovg he plung'd in Cuſt and grov'ling lay. | 
6 


His ſmoking courſers o'er the field of fight; 
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, Their rapid hoofs through heaps of carnage tote; 
n! nung d deep into the ſands, diſtain'd with gore; 
I, Oer piles of dead and dying warriors bound, 
e ſteed, WW and, as they fly, they daſh the bloody duſt around. 
ies; Now hapleſs Thamyris and Pholus fell, 
e ſkies! and now he ſent bold Sthenelus to hell. 

Theſe, hand to hand, he flew, approaching near; 
Way, The laſt, at diſtance, with his pointed ſpear : 

| & diſtance both th* Imbraſidæ expire, 

Tnin'd in fair Lycia, by their valiant fire : 
| ſa cloſer fight, the dauntleſs warriors join'd ; 
face. or diſtanc d with their ſteeds the winged wind. 


res, There with high vaunts ruſh'd proud Eumedes 


hires, foredoom'd to fate, ambitious Dolon's fon. lon, 
ound, Baſe as his father, with his grandfire's name, 
; The recreant ſoldier ſought the field of fame, 
ply'd, But with the luckleſs fortune of his fire, 
ide, Who claim*d Pelides' courſers for his hire, 
When ſent the Grecian army to explore; 
fler; vun foal ! he ventur'd, but return'd no more; 
full, dun by Tydides* hand, reſign'd his breath, 
aul And ſhar'd a juſter recompenſe in death! 
Oer; him when the Daunian hero ſpy'd from far, 
ams «WW firi a light dart he launch'd in open air, [ 
(yore. BW Stops the fleet Reeds, and, furious, quits the cat; 
Stood o'er the Trojan, proſtrate as he lay, 
and. Trod on his neck, and wrench'd the ſword away. 
hand: Then through his throat the deadly ſaulchion 
u run! thruſt, | 
* And thus inſults him grov'ling in the duſt: 
; le there! poſſeſs the land thy valour gains! 
Aud meaſure, at thy length, our Latian plains ! 
duch, ſuch deſerv'd rewards I ftill beſtow, 
When call'd to battle, on the vaunting foe ; 
gh the Thus may you build your town, and thus enjoy, 
(ikies, BW Theſe realins, ye proud preſumptuous ſons of Troy! 


Next, by his flying ſpear Aſbutes bled : 
ne. A ſecond lance laid mighty Chloe tus dead. 
InDares's breaſt he plung'd the pointed keel, 
And ſent the bold Therfilochus to hell: 
Then pierc'd Thymœtes with a fatal wound, 
Whole flownd'ring ſteed had caſt him to the 


. ground. 
d: A o'er th* Ægean deeps when Boreas roars, 
And rolls the waves tumultuous to the ſhores, 
5 The driving clouds before the whirlwind fly, 
And break, and ſcatter, through the ruffled (ky : 
r. do where bold Turnus ruſh'd, inflam'd with ire, 


Their orders ſcatter, and whole hoſts retire. 
nd: Whirl'd on his rapid car, the hero gains 
New rage, new vigour, as he ſweeps the plains. 
High o'er his helm his crimſon creſt, incliu'd 
by ev'ry breath, nods dreadful in the wind. 

No more, in proud diſdain, cou'd Phegeus bear 
To ſee the hero rule the tide of war | 
but, raſhly. furious, to the car proceeds, 
&iz'd the looſe reins, and turn'd the flying ſteeds. 
Him, as ſuſpended on the yoke he hung, 
by the ſwift chariot dragg'd in duſt along, 
Through the bor'd corſlet, the ſharp jav*lin found, 
And rais'd the warrior with a ſlender wound. 
Yet with his ſhield oppos'd he dares the blow, 
And with his brandiſh'd ſword affaulrs the toe. 
The whirling wheels, the fiery ſpeed impell'd, 
don ſhoot him headlong on the ſanguine field. 
drift Turnus follow'd ; and his faulchion drew; 


| Ktween the cuiraſs and the head it flew: 
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The guſhing blood diſtains the ſands around, 
And the pale trunk, lay grov'ling on the ground. 
Thns while the cong'ring chief his progreſs held, 
Rag'd, ſtorm'd, and reign'd the matter of the field; 
Achates, Mneſtheus, and the royal heir, 
Attend the Trojan prince with duteous care, 
(As propt, and leaning on the ſpear he went); 
And plac'd the bleeding hero in the tent. 
The tteel, deep-rivetted, with eager hands 
He tugs impatient, and their aid demands, 
More wide to lay the wound, a paſſage bare, 
Unroot the dart, and fend him to the war. 
Now came lapis to relieve his pain, 
Of old by Phœbus lov'd, nor lov'd in vain. 
On whom the god had profer'd to beſtow 
His lyre, his bays, his preſcience, and his bow. 
But (to prolong his drooping father's days) 
The youth refus'd his arrows, lyre, and bays, 
And preſcient {kill ; but choſe the healing part, 
A filent, uſeful, though inglorious art. 
Unmoy'd with all the ſorow and the care 
Of friends, attendants, and the royal heir, 
His mighty ſpear, th' impatient chief ſuſtains, 
Who grinds his teeth for rage, nor heeds the glows 
ing pains, 
The ſage now haſtens to the taik aſſign'd, 
And firſt diſpatchful, tucks his robes behind; 
Tries all the vegetable pow'rs around, 
To cool the ſmart, and mitigate the wound. 
His hands ſolicit now with tender art; 
Now tug in vain with vigour at the dart. 
At length he pray'd; nor Phoebus heard the pray'r; 
And nearer every moment pour'd the war, 
Thick and more thick the growing horrors riſe ; 
A cloud of duſt involves the golden ſkies. 
The tzampling ſteeds, the thundering foes, drew 


nigh, | 

And 'midſt the camp the ſhow'ring jav'lins fly. 
The mingling cries from ev'ry part reſound; 
Some ſhout, ſome groan, ſome gaſp upon the 
ground, | 

Now, touch'd with pity for the hero's pain, 
Deſcends the goddeſs mother on the plain. 
A branch of ſovereign dittany ſhe bore, 
Erom Ida gather'd, on the Cretan ſhore. 


Luxuriant leaves the taper ſtalk array; 


The ſtalk in flow'rs; the flow'rs in purple gay. 
The goats, when pierc'd at diſtance by the dart, 
Apply the med'cine to the wounded part. 
This juice, while clouds conceal her radiant face, 
The queen infuſes in the golden vaſe 
Temper'd with ſcented panacee the whole, 
And with ambrofial liquors crowns the bowl. 
Nor knew the ſage the ſuccqur that he found, 
But with the balmy mixture bathes the wound. 
At once the throbbing anguiſh paſt away; 
Stanch'd was the blood, and in the bottom lay. 
The dart, though deeply rooted, at command 
Moves up, and aſnwers the phyſician's hand. 
His former vigour now ſucceeds to pain, 
And life burns bright in all her pow'rs again. 
Iapis firſt perceiv'd th' immortal art, 
That cool'd the raging pangs, and clos'd the part, 
Raptur'd he ſaw the cure; and firſt impell'd 
The prince, renew'd in courage, to the held. 
Arms for the chief, he cries, prepare his arms 
And inſtant ſend him to the dire alarms. 
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This cure, great hero is no work of mine, 
Not mortal art but done by hands divine. 
Thy life ſome guardian god had made his care, 
Who ſends thee back to fight, and conquer in the 
war. 

The fierce, impatient prince, had cover'd o'er 
His manly legs with golden greaves before. 
Now, all on fire, his mighty lance be took, 

And in his hand the pond'rous weapon ſhook. 
High on his arm the heav'nly ſhield he rais'd ; 
And, on his breaſt, the radiant cuirats blaz'd. 
Then, with a cloſe embrace he ſtrain'd his ſon; 
Aud kiſs'd him through his helm, and thus begun: 

From me true courage, and in camps to dare, 

From others learn, my ſon, ſufcels in war. 

I go to labour in the bloody fyay, | 

To fight, and guard thee, in the dreadful day; 

To crown thee with a bright immortal name; 

To teach thy youth the glorious paths to fame. 

Thou, in thy riper years, the virtues trace, 

And copy all the worthies of thy race. 

Thy ſoul may Hector and Æneas fire, 

Thy godlike uncle, and thy mart. al fire ! 

© So ſpoke the hero, and, by rage impell'd, 

Towe'r'd from the tent, majeſtic, to the field; 

Shook an huge jav'lin in his vig'rous hand; 

And with their chief pour'd forth the martial band. 

Antheus and Mnefthens led th* embattled train, 

And all ruſt'd furious to the deathful plain. 

Beneath the warriors groansthe trembling ground, 

And clouds of duſt involve the region round. 

Nou Turnus and his hoſt the foe beheld * 

From a high mound, advancing &'er the field. 

Th' aftonifh'd troops a gen'ral tear confounds ; 

But firſt his ſiſter heard the dreadful ſounds. 

Too well ſhe knew the dire alerms from far, 

And trembling fled before the moving war. 

Fierce, with their leaders, march the Trojan train; 

And the black ſquadrons darken all the plain, 

As when ſome tempeſt o'er mid ocean roars, 

And, wing'd with whirlwinds, gathers to the ſhores; 

With boding hearts the peaſants hear from far 

The ſullen murmurs of the diſtant war; 

Foreſee the harveſts levell'd with the ground, 

And all the foreſts ſpread in ruins round; 

Swift to the land the hollow grumbling wind 

Flies, and proclaims the furious {form behind. 

So ſwift, ſo furious, great Ancas flew, 

And led againſt the foes the martial crew. 

Ihe thick'ning ſquadrons, wedg'd in cloſe array, 

In one black bedy win their deſp'rate way. 

By Mneſtheus ſlain, in duſt Archeſius lies, 

And by Thymbræus' ſword Ofiris dies. 

Next Gyas' lance the mighty Ufens ſped, 

And Eupolo by brave Achates bled. 

Ev'n curs'd Tolumnius fell, whoſe fatal ſpear, 

Launch'd at the Dardan hoft, renew'd the war. 

A peal of ſhouts, tumultuous, tore the ſky, 

And cer the field the pale Rutulians fly. 

But with diſdain the Trojan hero glows; 

Nor waſtes his vengeance on inferior foes, 

He ſcorns to fight the few that ſtand their ground, 
Or in their backs the flying crowds to wound: 

Turnus, and him alone, he calls aloud 

To fight, and hunts him through the dufty cloud. 
On this, his anxious ſiſter, ſeiz'd with fear, 

Hurl'd from his lefty feat the charioteer, 
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Metiſcus the renown'd ; toſt far away, 

The wond'ring chief beneath the harneſs lay, 
Herſelf aſſumes his armour, voice and air; 
Snatches the reins, and vaults into the car. 

As the black ſwallow, that, inqueſt of prey, 
Round the proud palace wings her wanton way, 
When for her children ſhe provides the feaſt, 
To ſtill the clamours of the craving net ; 

Now wild excurſions round the cloiſter takes; 
I ſportive winds, or ſxims along the lakes: 
So flies the goddeſs on the rapid car, 

From ſide to ſide, and traverſes the war: 

Now here, now there, ſhe brings the chief to ſight, 
But ftill ſhe turns him from the fatal fight. 

Nor leis the prince unravels all her ways, 
And hunts his toes through ev'ry various maze; 
Thrids all the lifting courſe, and breaks the 

crowd 
With furious ſpeed, and calls the chief aloud. 
Oft has he ſpy'd him, and approach'd the car; 
As oft his fitter plung'd amid the war. 
Where'er the Trojan hero bends his courſe; 
Averſe the goddeſs turns the flying horſe. 
What ſhould he do? a thouſand thoughts divide 
His wav'ring ſoul, that points to ev'ry fide! 
When lo! Meſſapus crofs'd him in the field, 
And in his hand two ſhining jav'lins held. 
One, at the prince, with levell'd aim, he threw: 
Beneath his ſhield the cautious prince withdrew; 
Low bending on his knee, ſecure he lay; 
But the ſwitt jav'lin ſtrikes his plume away. 
Then, when the meditated fraud he view'd, 
That ſtill his rival fled, as he purſu'd; 
He firſt invok'd the thund'rer to redreſs 
The rites profan'd, and violated peace; 
Then ruſh'd amid the train; nor check nor bound 
His fury knew, but ſftretch'd the laughter round, 
The faithleſs foe he thinks it vain to ſpare, 
And, fir'd with vengeance, gives a looſe to war. 

What god will now inſpire me, to diſplay 
The rage of death, and horrors of the day ! 
What crowds of heroes periſh'd on the plain, 
By mighty Turnus, and Æneas, ſlain ! 

Was it thy will the nations ſhould engage 
(Great fire of heav'n) with ſuch unbounded rage! 
So ſoon from war and violence to ceaſe, 
Leagu'd in a bond of everlaſting peace? 

Aneas firſt ſle v Sucro in the fight, 

Whoſe ſword had turn'd the Trojan troops toflight, 
With a ſwift ſtroke, and all his force apply'd, 
He plung'd the deadly faulchion in his fide. 
Then, with his brother, Amycus was kill'd, 
Caſt from their ſteed by Turnus on the field. 


With the long lance, this tow'ring chief he gor d: 


Through that, impetuous, drove the pointed ſword: 
Then, on his chariot hung, in triumph bore 
Their heads aloft, that dropp'd with livid gore: 
Next, at one charge, on three bold chiefs he flew; 
Talos, and Tanais, and Cethegus, flew. 

With them, of Theban race, Onytes fell, 

Fair Peridia's fon 5 and ſunk to hell. 

Then bled two brothers, who from Lycia come; 
Nor their own Phœbus could prevent their doom 
Next poor Mencetes by his arm was ſlain, 

Who ſhunn'd ſo long the dreadful war in vain; 
A ſkilful angler; once he made abode, 


Bleſs'd with content, by Lerua's plenteous flood 
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There dreſs'd his father, to the great unknown, 
4 ranger field, and furrows not his own. 

As the fierce flames through the tall foreſt fly, 
This way and that, and kindle all the ſky; 
or rapid torrents from the mountains ſweep, 

Roar down the fides, and thunder to the deep; 
With weight reſiſtleſs, and deſtructive ſway, 

Oer half a ruin'd country break their way: 

do through the field, in diff rent parts engag'd, 
4s ſwift and fierce the rival heroes rag'd. 

They burſt with wrath ; they riſe to ev'ry blow; 
They ſend their ſouls with ev'ry lance they throw. 

A rock's vaſt weight the great /Eneas threw : 
Th' enormous fragment like a whirlwind flew, 
Ard hurl'd Murranus on the ground, who brings 
His vaunted lineage from the Latian kings. 
Headlong the warrior from the chariot flies 
Amidſt the harneſs, and encumber'd lies: 

The courſers ſtartle at the flaming ſword ; 
Paw down, and trample on their dying lord. 

On Hyllus, Turnus ruſh'd with all his might, 
ks, fir d with rage, the chief advanc'd to fight. 
Full at his golden helmet, o'er the plain 
The jav'lin flew, and ſtung him to the brain: 
Nor thee, the braveſt of the Grecian band, 

Thy valour, Creteus, ſav'd from Turnus' hand! 
Next fell the prieſt Cupencus in the ſtrife, 

Nor his own gods could guard his ſacred life ; 

Full in his breaſt Æneas plung'd the dart, 

That pierc'd the ſhield, and quiver'd in his heart. 

Then bled great Æolus, by Turnus kill'd, 

And ſunk, a bulk enormous, on the field ! 

Whom not the Grecian heroes could deſtroy, 
Nor all their armies, in the wars of Troy, 

Nor great Achilles with his vengeful ſteel, 
Though by his arm the Phrygian empire fell. 
Here ends his life ; his ſtately palace ſtood 
beneath fair Ida's conſecrated wood: | 
There liv*d the mighty man; his cold remains 
Atlength lie bury'd in the Latian plains. 

Now. in all parts the martial ſquadrons wage 

A gen'ral war, with undiſtinguiſh'd rage. 

The Latian, Trojan, and Rutulian force, 

The Tuſcan cohorts, and Arcadian horſe, 

Beneath their chiefs, embattled, ſpread the plain; 
Here Mneſtheus, there Sereſtus, fires the train; 
Here great Aſylus ſwept the field; and there 
Storm 'd brave Meſſapus, the renown'd in war. 
Lich fights, as in his arm the mighty day, 

With all the fate of his great general lay; 

No top, no check the fiery warriors knew; 

With their long toils their kindling ardour gen, | 
And with freſh” vigour to the combat flew. 

But Venus now inſpires ker godlike ſon 
To leave the field, and ſtorm th' imperial town, 
As following Turnus through the ranks he flies, 
From fide to fide he darts his cager eyes; 

When, lo ! before him, in a full ſurvey, 

Exempt from war, the fenceleſs city lay. 

tle views the promis'd prize with ſtern delight; 
His ſoul takes fire, and kindles at the ſight, 

Sudden the hero calls his chiefs around, 

With all his bands, and mounts a rifing ground. 
Then, as they rais'd their ample ſhields, and ſhook 
Their pointed lances, their bold leader ſpoke. 
Attend, and inſtant theſe commands obey ; 

lſpir'd by favouring Jove, who points the way : 


| 
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All ſpeed this noble enterpriſe demands, 

Claims all your care, and urges all your hands. 

This day, this hour, unleſs the Latians yield, 

And own your chief the victor of the field, 

Ev'n from the loweſt ſtone my rage ſhall tear 

Yon town, the ſource of this deſtructive war. ; 

Yon perjur'd court my vengeance ſhall confound, 

And thoſe proud tow'rs lie ſmoking on the ground. 

Twice have we vanquiſh'd the Rutulian train; 

Still muſt I wait till Turnus will be lain ; 

No !—at yon walls the ſure deſtruction aim; 

Revenge the broken league with ſword and flame; 

Your arms againſt the guilty city bend? 

There the dire war began, and there ſhall end. 
Rous'd at the word, all wedg'd in firm array, 

Strait to the town'the ſquadrons urge their way, 
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They toſs the brands, the ſcaling engines rear, 


And round the ratnparts roſe the ſudden war. 
Some to the portals fly with ſpeed, and flay 
The guards or citizens, who croſs their way. 
Some hurl the vengeful darts; the jav'lins fly 
In duſky clouds, and intercept the ſky. 
Aneas rais'd his hand, amid the crowd, 
Calls, and upbraids the Latian prince aloud, , 1 
Obteſting heaven, that, wounded, and compell'd \ 
By his perfidious foes, he took the field ; 
That twice the rites of peace their arms profane, 
And from their impious rage a ſecond war began. 
But mad confuſions in the city riſe : 
Tis tumult all; for all at once adviſe. 
Theſe arm, and fly to guard the walls; and thoſe, 
More loud, demand admiſhon for the foes. 
Some, to renew the peace, with clamours bring 


Ex'n to the gates the helpleſs hoary king. 


So when the ſwain invades, with ſtifling ſmoke, 
The bees cloſe-cluſter'd in a cavern'd rock, 
They riſe ; and, trembling for th' endanger'd ſtate, 
Inflam'd with wrath, with fell revenge and hate, 
This way, and that, in loud tumultuous ſwarms, 
Fly o'er their waxen town with hoarſe alarms. 
The ſteams offenſive roll the cells around; 
Their ſullen murmurs through the rock reſound; 
While, thick'ning, through the cleft the ſmokes 

_ ariſe, | 

And in a length of vapours mount the ſkies. 

But to complete and aggravate their fears, 


A new miſchance involy'd the town in tears. 


For, when the wretched queen beheld on high 
O'er the proud domes the fiery tempeſt fly ; | 
The ramparts ſtorm'd ; th* exilting Trojans near; 
Nor Turnus' troops before the town appear; 
Many a long look ſhe caſt, but caſt in vain : 
And in her tears concludes the hero ſlain ; 

She raves againſt the gods in wild deſpair; 

She calls herſelt the auth'reſs of the war: 

A thouſand plaints ſhe vented o'er and o'er, 

And in her rage her purple garments tore. 
Then, on a Jotty beam, the matron ty'd 

The nooſe diſhoneſt, and obſcenely dy'd. | 
Soon through the court the dreadful rumourranz 
With frantic ſorrow rave the female train. 
Struck with ſuperior grief, Lavinia tears 

Her blooming roſy cheeks, and golden hairs. 

To their loud ſhrieks the palace-walls reply; 
Thence through the town the fatal tidings fly. 
All feel the ſtroke ; and all, the loſs Jament ; : 
His royal robes the rev'rend monarch rent. 
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In wild deſpair, with furious hands he ſpread 

A cloud of duſt o'er all his hoary head; 

And weeps and mourns aloud (a moving ſcene) ! 

His ruin'd empire, and ſelf-murder'd queen. 

Oft, but in vain, he blam'd himſelf alone, 

That caſhly he refus'd the Trojan for his ſon. 
But now more ſlow his progreſs Turnus held, 

And chas'd a few poor ſtragglers o'er the field. 

With heartleſs cheer, dejected, he proceeds; ' 

And with their maſter flag the fiery ſteeds. 

| He hears the tumult in the walls behind, 
Shrieks, cries, and ſhouts, that thicken in the wind. 
Alas! he cries, what clamours ſtrike my ear? 
What ſounds diſtreſsful from the town I hear : 
Then to the hero, as the ſteeds he ſtay d, 
Thus in the driver's form the ſiſter ſaid : 
This way, my lord, your former courlt purſue, 
And urge your conqueſt o'er the hoſtile crew, 
Your'friends defend the town; th* Italians there 
Wage with the Dardan chief an equal war. 
Againſt his Trojans let us bend our way. 

As num'rous, valiant, and renown'd, as they. 
Siſter, the chief replies, whom well I knew 
(Though in a mortal form conceal'd from view') 
When you diffolv'd the league, by art with-held 

The ſingle fight, and mingled in the field, 

O ſay ! what power diſpatch'd thee from the ſkies, 

With this ſad ſcene to ſhock thy mournful eyes? 

To ſhare the labours of the dire debate, 

A weeping witneſs of thy brother's fate! 

That brother ſoon muſt periſh on the plains ! 

For ah! what chance, what beam of hope remains? 

I ſaw my dear Murranus yield his breath, © 

Who call'd on Turnus in the pangs of death ; 

Ev'n yet I ſee the warrior bite the ground, 

And the ſoul ruſhing through the mighty wound! 

I ſaw, where, ſtretch'd in duft, brave Ufens lay, 

Nor liv'd, this ſcene of ruin ta ſurvey, 4 

But ſhut out bondage from his cloſing eyes; 

His corſe and arms remain the victor's prize, 

And ſhall I ſee the city wrapt in flame? 

What elſe was wanting to complete my ſhame ? 

How will the Latians hoot their hero's flight ! 

Gods — how will Drances point them to the ſight ! 

But oh —ſhall Latium ſee her hero fly !-—- 

Is it fo terrible but once to die? 

Hear me, oh hear me, all ye gods below ! 

Since ev'ry pow'r celeſtial is my foe; 

Lo! I deſcend to your infernal coaſt, 

From realms of light, a great and glorious ghoſt, 
White, and anſully'd with that dire diſgrace, 

Nor ftain the ſplendors of my regal race! 

While yet he ſpoke, athwart the war with ſpeed 
Flew bleeding ſages on his foaming ſteec. 
Full in his face a feather'd arrow ftood ; 

And to the Daunian chief he calls aloud. 
Turnus, on you, our laſt, laſt hope depends; 
Oh ! hafte in pity, and relieve your friends : 
For, raging, to the town Aneas pours, 
To level with the duſt the Latian tow'rs. 
See ! o'er the roofs the fires tempeſtuous riſe ! 
Hark - how they roar, and thunder in the ſkies ! 
All eyes are fixt on you, and you alone : 
The king himſelf ſtands doubtful which to own, 
You, or your Trojan rival, for his ſon. 
Yet worſe—his queen, till now your chief ſupport, 
Sell-murder'd, fills with terror all the court, 
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Meſſapus only with Atinas ſtands, 

To guard the gates, and animate the bands ; 

Whom in wedg'd ranks the hoſtile troops encloſe, 

And round them thick an iron harveſt grows; 

While you, for whom they fight, neglect the train 

And idly wheel your chariot round the plain! 
A thouſand various thoughts confaund the Chief, 

He ſtood ; he gaz'd; his bafom (welPd with grief; 

Pride, conſcious valour, fury, love, and (hame, 

At once ſet all the hero in a flame, 

Soon as his ſoul recoyer'd from the ſtroke; 

Soon as, diſper'd, the cloud of paſſion broke; 

Back from his car, the ruin to behold, 


| His eager eyes the mournful warrior roll'd, 


Where the fierce fires in burning torrents riſe 
Oer the tall roofs; and, curling to the ſkies, 
Had wrapt a tow'r in flames, ſublime and (trong, 
Rais“ by himſelf, that roll'd on wheels along; 
Whence the bold ſoldier broke the war below, 
And rain'd an iron tempeſt on the foe. | 

Now, ſiſter, fate prevails ; no more delay; 

I'll go where rigorous fortune points the way, 

Prepar'd the bitterneſs of death to bear, 

IU meet this Trojan hand to hand in war. 

No more thoſe eyes ſhall view thy brother's 
ſhame, | | 

Purſu'd, and flying o'er the field of fame; 

Give, give me, goddeſs, in this martial fire, 

This high-wrought blaze of fury, to expire. 

He ſaid; and ſudden, with an eager bound, 
Leap'd from the trembling chariot to the ground; 
Leaves his lamenting filter in deſpair ; 
Ng a ſtorm of darts the prince to 

£ are : 
And burſts impetuous through the ranks of war. 


As when, by age, or rains, or tempeſts, torn, 


A rock from fome high precipice is borne ; 

Trees, herds, and ſwains, involving in the ſweep, 

The maſs flies furious from th' atrial ſteep; 

Leaps down the mountain's fide, with many z 

bound, 

In fiery whirls, and ſmokes along the ground; 

So to the city, through the cleaving train, 

Through ſtreams of blood, that drench d the pur- 

pled plain, WET 

While round his head the whiſtling jav'lins play, 

As (wift, the raging hero breaks his way. 

Then from afar, he beckons with his hand, 

And loudly thus beſpoke his ſocial band: 

To me, ye Latians, the whole war reſign, 

All, all the fortune of the field is mine. 

"Tis juſt, ye warriors, that your chief alone 

Afﬀert the compact, or its breach atone. 

I claim, I claim the right, in ſingle fray, 

To meet my rival, and decide the day. 

Back at the word the ſquadrons are compell'd, 

And for the champions torm an open field. 
Now the great Trojan chief, at Turous' name, 

Fierce from the town in all his terrors came; 

Leaves ev'ry ſecond work of war behind ; 

Toy, pride, and courage, raiſe his daring mind, 

All-fluſh'd with hopes, and glorying in his might, 

The godlike prince moves forward to the fight: 

He burns impatient for the dire alarms; 

And thunders in the bright Vulcanian arms. 

With vaſt gigantic ſtrides, he tow'rs on high, 

And looks a ſecond Athos in the ſky ; 
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Or Eryx, that in heav'n his forehead ſhrouds; 

or father Appenine involv'd in clouds, 

hen with a depth of ſnows his brows are crown'd, 

And all his nodding groves, ma jeſtic, wave around. 
Meantime the warriors, who defend the town, 

Or with huge engines break the bulwarks down, 

and all the nations, ſtudious of the fight, 

Their arms unbuckled, to ſurvey the tight. 


Eva death ſtands ſtill; and, o'er the crowded 


plains, 
Through the long ranks, a ſolemn ſilence reigns, 
Nor leis amaz'd, the Latian lord beheld 
Two chicfs engag'd in combat on the field, 
By love, fate, honour, and ambition, led 
To try their title to his daughter's bed. 

Soon as each army from the field withdrew, 
Fierce, to the fight, the mighty heroes flew. | 
They launch their ſpears; their claſhing ſhields 

reſound : | 
Beneath their fury groans the trembling ground : 
Then their bright ſwords the raging champions 
drew, f - 
And with repeated blows the charge renew. 
Courage, and chance, and ſtrength, in both ur ite; 
And the bold chiefs maintain an equal fight. 

As, where proud Sila's tow'ring tummits riſe, 
or huge Taburnus heaves into the ſkies, 

Vith trowning fronts two mighty bulls engage ; 

A dreadful war the bellowing rivals wage: 

Far from the ſcene the trembliog keepers fly ; 

Struck dumb with terror, ſtand the heiters by; 

Nor know which lord the ſubject herds ſhall lead, 

And reign at large the monarch of che mead. 

Fierce ſtrokes they aim, repeated o'er and o'er ; 

Their dewlaps, necks, and fides, are bath'd in 
gore; [the roar. 

The mountains, ſtreams, and woods, rebellow to 

$9 to the fight the furious heroes fly, 

So clath their ſhields, and echo to the ſky. 

Now Jove ſuſpends his ſcales; two diff tent 

weights 

He cafts in both, and try'd the warrior's fates. 

This, light with conqueſts, to the gods aſcends ; 

That, charg'd with death, ſinks downwards to 
the fiends, 

With his drawn faulchion Turnus ſtrikes the foe 
On his full ſtretch, and riſes to the blow. 

Loud ſhouts and groans ſucceed ; each army bent 

Their eager eyes, and wait the great event; 

When lo! all-ſhatter'd flies the traitor ſword, 

And in the ſtroke deſerts the Daunian lord. 

A ſtranger hilt he ſpies, and ſhakes in vain ; 

All, all his hopes in flight alone remain; 

And, ſwifter than the wind, he darts along 
the plain, 

For when the chief firſt vaulted on the car | 

With headlong haſte, and ruſh'd into the war, 

He left his father's temper'd ſword, tis ſaid, 

And ſeiz'd his charioteer. Metiſcus' blade; 

And, ev'n with this, the growing laughter ſpread, 

While from his rage the trembling Trojans fled, 

But when the mortal ſteel a ſtroke beſtow'd 

On heav'nly arms, the labour of a god! 

The faulchion, faithleſs to the warrior's hand, 

Broke ſhort=—the fragments glitter'd on the land. 

Ver the wide field diſtracted Turnus ſprings, 

Aud flies with wild affright in mazy rings + 
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For here he views th* embattled Trojan pow'rs 
Here a vaſt lake; and there the Latian tow'rs. 
But ſtil] his foe, though tardy from his wound, 
Treads all his ſteps, unrav'ling ev'ry round. 

As the fleet ſtag, by the ſtaunch hound purſu'd, 


. 
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Now bounds above the banks, now ſhoots along 


the flood; 
Now from the meſhy toils with terror ſprings, 
Scar'd by the plumes, that dance upon the ſtrings: 
He ſtarts, he pants, he ſtares, with wild amaze 
And flies his op'ning foe a thouſand ways. : 
Cloſe at his heels, the deep-mouth'd furious hound 
Turns as he turns, and traces all the ground. 
On his full ſtretch he makes his eager way, 
And holds, or thinks he holds, the tremblin 
Forth darts the ſtag—his toe caſt far behind, 
Catches but empty air, and bites the wind, 
The hunters ſhout ; the ſtreams, the rocks reply ; 
And the tumultuous pearls run rattling round the 
Thus, flying in diſtreſs, the Daunian lord (ky. 
Calls on his friends; demands his truſty ſword, © 
But the great Trojan, with a lofty cry, | 
Forbids the bands the weapon to ſupply; 
Denvuncing death, and threat'ning all around, 
Thy imperial town to level with the ground. 
O'er ten large circuits, with a rapid pace, 
This hero leads, and that purſues the chaſe. 
No light reward muſt crown their eager ſtrife ; 
The long-contended prize is Turnus“ noble life ! 

To Faunus ſacred had an olye itood: 

The ſhipwreck'd ſailors on the hallow'd wood 
Hung their devoted veſts in honour of the god. 
But late, to leave the held for combat free, 

The Trojans felPd the venerable tree. 

Full in the root, Aneas drove his ſpear : 

The dart, deep riveted, ſtood trembling there : 
The hero ſtruggling with inceflant pain, 
Now bends to diſengage the larce again; 
And with his dart, at caſt, o'ertake the foe, 
Who, frighted, to the god preferr'd his vow, 
Thy ſuppliant's pray'r, in pity, Faunus, hear, 
And thou, kind mother earth, detain the ſpear ; 
It {till I honour'd with a pious hand 

Your plant, by guilty Troy with ſteel profan'd. 
Thus he; the gud attends his humble ſtrain: 
The Trojan labours at the root in vain: 

There as he tugs the lance wich all his might, 
Fierce, and impatient no renew the fight, | 
Once more Juturna to the chief reſtor'd 

(In brave Metiicus' form) his temper'd ſword, 
This heav'nly Venus view'd with high diſdain, 
And from the root rel-as'd the dart again. 
Renew'd in might, the tow'ring Chiets advance; 
One ſhook the ſword, and one the flaming lance, 
Their heaving botoms ſwell with ſtern delight, 
Pant for the combat, and demand the fight, 

Then to his conſort, who the war ſurvey'd 
Thron'd on a golden cloud, the thund'rer ſaid : 
What ichemes, my queen, are left, with vain de- 

bate, 
Ev'n yet to check the ripe events of fate? 
You know, and own, Æneas ſoon muſt riſe 
From earth, already ſacred to th& ſkies. 
Long ſince, thoſe glories to the chief are ow'd. 
And heav'n now opens to receive the god. 
To what fond purpoſe then his fruitleſs care? 
To linger in the clouds, and urge the war? 
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Say, was it juſt, to wake the dire alarms? 

To violate a god with mortal arms, 

When the bold ſiſter to the chief reſtor'd, 

By the aſſiſtance, his paternal ſword ? 

(For what without thy ſuccour could ſhe dare) ? 

And ſent the vanquiſh'd Turnus to the war? 

At length, at length, the needleſs ſtrife give o'er; 

At my requeſt, indulge your rage no more; 

Nor let revenge, dire enemy to reſt, 

For ever prey on that immortal breaſt. 

Oh! let thy lord thy ſecret ſorrow ſhare, 

Or, more than ſhare it, give me all thy care 

To their laſt ſacred point the fates are come ; 

Here, here they fixt th' unalterable doom. 

The Latian court in rains could you lay, 

And drive the Trojans o'er the land and fea 

Profane with blood the holy bridal aite, 

Rekindle war, aud urge them to the fight ; 0 

This we indulg'd: now give thy efforts o'er 

At our cotamand ; and thwart the Fates no more. 
So ſpoke th? imperial ſov*reign of the ſkies; 

And, in ſubmiſhve terins, the queen replies : 
Great fire ;. becauſe thy ſacred will I know, 

I left my Turaus to his doom below. 

Nor had I ſat, but at the will of jove, 

Diſgrac'd and penſive, in the clouds above; 

But in the front of fight my foes engag'd, 

And, wrapt in flames, through all the battle rag'd; 

I bade Juturna mingle in the ſtrife, 

Nay, venture more, to ſave a brother's life. 

That charge I own ; but not to bend a bow, 

Or hurl a fingle jav'lin at the foe. 

This, this, I ſwear, by the black Stygian floods, 

The ſole dread ſanction of th' immortal gods: 

Now back to heav'n, great father, I repair, 

And from this hour renounce the hateful war, 

But yet I beg, O ſov'reign of the ſky ! | 

- What not the hardeſt laws of fate deny; 

For your own Latium, I implore this grace, 

This honour for your own majeſtic race 

When by theſe nuptials both the realms combine, 

And in firm leagues of peace and friendſhip join ; 

Still may the Latians, ſtill remain the ſame, 

Nor take from Troy their language, garb, or 

name! 

May the great race of Alban monarchs reign; 

Kings after kings the regal line ſuſtain ; 

And from th' Italian blood may Rome ariſe, 

In all her pride and glory, to the ſkies, 

But may a long oblivion quite deſtroy 

The laſt, laſt ruins, with the name of Troy! 
The goddeſs ſpoke ; and, with a ſmile, replies : 

"The fire of men, and monarch of the ſkies : 

Can Saturn's other heir, who reigns above, 

Th' imperial Gſter, and the wife of Jove, 

With endleſs ſchemes of vengeance break her reſt ? 

Why burns ſuch wrath in a celeſtial breaſt ? 

Ceaſe, ceaſe, at length, and lay your anger by, 

Since with your with, my empreſs, we comply. 

Th' Auſonians ever ſhall remain the ſame 

In cuſtoms, garb, religion, and the name; 

And the loit Trojan race forget from whence 

they came: 

In manners, laws, and language, ſhall they join 

And Ilion ſhall increaſe the Latian line. 

From hence a pious godlike race ſhall riſe ; 

The firſt of men; the darlings of the ſkies, 
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Nor all the nations of the world ſhall pay 
More glorious honours to thy name, than they, 
Then, pleas'd and reconcil'd, the queen of Idee 
Flies to her palace, in the realms above. 
Twas then th' eternal fire of heav'n expell'd 
The wat'ry goddeſs fręm the fighting field: 
Two hideous monſters wait obſequious by, 
Tremendous fiends ! the furies of the ſky ; 
Hell-born and horrible, they ſprung to light, 
With dire Megzra, from the womb of Night. 
Huge wreaths of ſerpents ſpires their temples 
bound : | 
Their wings in whirlwinds drove the air around, 
When bent the minds of mortal men to ſcare 
With the black horrors of the laſt deſpair ; 
When for the guilty world the god prepares 
Woes, death, diſeaſe, blue peſtilence, and wars; 
In pomp terrific, frown the fiends abhorr'd ; 
Before the throne of heav*n's Almighty Lord, 
To wreak tns vengeance, in his courts they ſtand, 
Watch his imperial nod, and fly at his command, 
Of theſe, the ſwifteſt from the ſkies he ſent, 
To fright the goddeſs with a dire portent. 
Fir'd with her charge, the fiend, with rapid flight, 
Shot in a whirlwind from Olympus height. 
As when the Parthian dips, with fatal art, 
And doubly arms, with death, th*' envenom'd dart; 
He draws the circling bow; the quiv'ring ſtring 
Twangs; and the weapon whizzes on the wing; 
So ſwitt to earth the baleful fury flew, 
Till Turnus and the hoſts appear'd in view. 
When lo! contracted, to the bird ſhe turns, 
That hoots o'er deſolated piles and urns, 
Whoſe piercing ſtrains the midnight hours invade, 
And break the ſolemn ſilence of the ſhade, 
Chang'd to this form obſcene, the fury flies 
Round 1 head, and Chills him with fur. 
pre; . 
This way and that ſhe flutters o'er the field, 
And ſcreams his death, and beats his ſounding 
ſhield. 
His inmoſt ſoul a ſudden horror ſtung ; 
Stiff roſe his hair ; amazement chain'd his tongue: 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the goddeſs knew the ſound 
Of the black Fury as ſhe flies around : 
She tore her beauteous face in wild deſpair, 
Beat her white breaſt, and rent her golden hair, 
Ah me! ſhe cries, in this unequal ftrife, 
How can thy ſiſter now defend thy life? 
What can I more to lengthen out thy date, 
(Wretch that I am) ! and ſtop the courſe of fate? 
How can I ſtand that hideous fiend of night? 
Hence, hence, ye furies Lo, I quit the fight. 
Your threats, ye baleful birds of night, forbear, 
Nor fright a trembling goddeſs to deſpair. 
Too well I know your pinions clatt'ring round. 
There was a ſcream — Hell, hell, is in the ſound; 
You came (I know) commiſlion'd from above, 
Sent by the high command of haughty Jove. 
This then, is this the ſole reward beſtow d, 
For my loſt honour, by the grateful god ? 
Ah ! why this lengthen'd lite muſt I endure, 
Deny'd the taſte of death, its only cure! 
Curs'd with the fruitleſs honours of the ſky ! 
Condemn'd to bear impos'd eternity 
Pleas'd, with my brother, would I yield my breath, 
And ſhare his fate, unprivileg'd from death, 
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oy is no more; and nothing Jove beſtows 

[a life immortal, but immortal woes 
Earth ! earth! thy inmoſt centre open throw, 
And reſt a goddeſs in the ſhades below) 

Then in her azure robes ſhe wrapt her head, 
Sigh'd, ſobb'd, and plung'd into her wat'ry bed; 
Her laſt low murmurs, as the ſtream divides, 
Work up in air, and bubble on the tides. 

Now at the foe, the Trojan hero ſhook 
His pointed ſpear, and ſternly thus beſpoke : 

What methods, Turnus, yet remain for flight ? 

'TTis ſtrength, not fwiftneſs, mult decide the fight. 
Try all thy arts and vigour to eſcape 

Thy inſtant doom, and vary ev'ry ſhape ; 

Wiſh for the morning's rapid wings, to fly, 

Shoot down to hell; or vault into the ſky.— 

Not thoſe inſulting empty vaunts I dread, 

Reply'd the mournful chief (and ſhook his head); 
No—but the gods with fear my boſom move, 

And he, my greateſt foe, Almighty Jove ! 

The warrior ſaid ; and caſt his fiery eyes 
Where an huge ſtone, a rocky fragment, lies; 
Black, rough, prodigious, vaſt :---the common 

bound 
For ages paſt, and barrier of the grourd. 
Scarce twelve ſtrong men the pond'rous maſs 
could raiſe, f 
duch as diſgrace theſe dark degen'rate days. 
This in his trembling hand he heav'd to throw, 
Ran with the load, and hurl'd it at the foe : 
But ran all-giddy with affright, nor knew 
Which way he took, nor what a weight he threw. 
His looſe knees tremble, nor ſupport their load : 
Round his cold heart congeals the ſettling blood. 
Short of the mark, and guiltleſs of a wound, | 
Th' unwieldy maſs came thund'riag to the ground. 
And, as when ſlumber ſeals the cloſing ſight, 
The fick wild fancy labours in the night: 
Some dreadful viſionary foe we ſhun 
With airy ſtrides, but ſtrive in vain to run; 
I vain our baffled limbs their pow'rs eſſay; 
We faint, we ſtagger, ſink, and fall away; 
Drain'd of our ſtrength, we neither fight nor fly, 
And on the tongue the ſtruggling accents die: 
The chief ſo labours, but with fruitleſs pain; 
The fiend ſtill thwarts him, and he toils in vain! 

Amidſt a thouſand doubts, he ſtands oppreſt, 

A thouſand terrors working in his breaſt, 
Now to the Latian battlements on high, 
Now to his friends, he turns his trembling eye, 
Now to the threat'ning lance, already wing'd 


to fly. 
No friendly aid, no glimm'ring hopes appear, 
Ns car, no ſeeds, nor goddeſs charioteer: 
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With levell'd eye the Trojan mark'd the 


art ; 
Then whirls, with all his force the whizzing dart, 
A ſtone diſploded, with leſs fury far, 
Flies from the brazen enginery of war : 
And wrapp'd in flames, far leſs enrag'd and 
Burſts the big thunder from the breaking cloud. 
Swift as the whirlwind ſweeps along the ſkies, 
The jav'lin, charg'd with ſure deſtruction, flies; 
Its rapid progreſs through the ſev'n-fold ſhield, 
And the thick mail, with matchleſs fury held ; 
Thence, through his thigh, drove deep the grid. 
ing wound, 
And bent the hapleſs warrior to the 
With peals of groans the pale Rutulians riſe ; 
The groves and mountains ring with mournful 
cries. 
His eyes and hands the vanquiſh'd hero rear'd, 
And to the chief his moving pray'r preferr'd : 
Prince, I deſerve, nor deprecate my death: 
Then, uſe thy fortune; take my forfeit breath! 
Yet, if a parent's woes thy ſoul incline, 
Think what thy father was; then pity mine! 
Think at thy feet the hoary monarch thrown, 
Grov'ling, and pleading for an only ſon ! 
Then ſave the ſon! in him the father ſave ! 
Nor bow his age, with ſorrow, to the grave! 
Or, oh! at leaſt, this mercy I implore, 
My breathleſs relicks to my friends reſtore. 
Thine is the conqueſt ; lo! the Latian bands 
Behold their gen'ral ſtretch his ſuppliant hands: 
Reſtrain thy farther vengeance; I reſign 
My former claim ; the royal fair is thine, 
A While, the hero, touch'd with gen'rous woe; 
Repreſs'd his hand, and gaz'd upon the foe. 
His melting words to mercy now inclin'd, 
Still more and more, the victor's noble mind; 
When lo! by chance, the golden belt he ſpy'd, 
The belt of Pallas, glitt'ring at his fide 
Which from the dying youth the warrior tore, 
And the refulgent prize in triumph wore. 
His eyes, fierce-flaming, o'er the trophy roll, 
That wakes the ſlumb ring vengeance in his ſoul, 
Then with loud accents, and a dreadful look, 
Stern and terrific, to the prince he ſpoke : 
Thou! wretch accurs'd ! can't thou to grace pre- 
tend? | 
Clad in the ſpoils of my dear murder'd friend 2 
Go then, a victim to his ſpirit, go; 
Tis Pallas, Pallas, gives the fatal blow. 
Thus is his ghoſt aton'd.—The hero ſaid ; 
And bury'd in his breaſt the furious blade. 
With a deep groan the dying warrior fell, 


And the majeſtic ſoul diſdaiuful plung'd to hell. 
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Mr Lord, | 
Tur wiſhes and defires of all good men, which 
have attended your Lordthip from your firſt. ap- 
pearance in the world, are at length accompliſh. 
ed, in your obtaining thole honours and dignities, 
which you have ſo long deſerved. There are no 
factions, though irreconcileable to one another, 
that are not united in their affection to you, and 
the reſpe&t they pay you. They are equally 
pleaſed in your proſperity, and would be equally 
concerned in your afflition. Titus Veſpaſian 
was not more the delight of human-kind. The 
uiverſal empire made him only more known, and 
more powerful, but could not make him more be- 
loved. He had greater ability of doing good, but 
your inclination to it is not leſs: and though you 
could not extend your beneficence to ſo many per- 
ſons, yet you have loſt as few days as that excel- 
lent emperor, and never had his complaint to 
make when you went to bed, that the ſun had 
ſhone upon you in vain, when you had the oppor- 
tunity of relieving ſome unhappy man. This, my 
Lord, has juſtly acquired you as many friends as 
there are perſons who have the honour to be 
known to you: mere acquaintance you have none; 
you have drawn them all into a nearer line; and 
they who have converſed with you are for ever af- 
ter inviolably yours. This is a truth ſo generally 
acknowledged, that it needs no proof: it is of the 
nature of a firſt principle, which is received as 
ſoon as it is propoſed ; and needs not the reform- 
ation which Deſcartes uſed to his: for we doubt 
not, neither can we properly ſay, we think we 
admire and love you, above all other men: there 
is 2 certainty in the propoſition, and we know it. 
With the ſame aſſurance can Iſay, you neither have 
enemies, nor can ſcarce have any; for they who 
have never heard of you, can neither love or hate 
Jou; and they who have, can have no other no- 
tion of you, than that which they receive from 
he public, that you are the beſt of men. After 
this, my teſtimony can be of no farther uſe, than 


to declare it to be day-light at high-noon; and 
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all who have the benefit of fight, can look up as 
well, and ſee the ſun. 

It is true, I have one privilege, which is almoſt 
particular to myſelf; that I ſaw you in the eaſt at 
your firſt arifing above the hemiſphere: I was as 
ſoon ſenſible as any man of that light, when it 
was but juſt ſhooting out, and beginning to travel 
upward to the meridian. I made my early ad- 
dreſſes to your Lordſhip, in my eſſay of Dramatic 
Poetry; and therein beſpoke you to the world, 
wherein I have the right of a firſt diſcoverer. 
When I was myſelf in the rudiments of my Po- 
etry, without name or reputation in' the world, 
having rather the ambition of a writer, than the 
{kill ; when I was drawing the out- lines of an art, 
without any living maſter to inſtruct me in it; an 
art which had been better praiſed than ſtudied 
here in England, wherein Shakſpeare, who cre- 
ated the ſtage among us, had rather written hap- 
pily, than Knowingly and juſtly: and Jonſon, 
who, by ſtudying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet ſeemed to eavy poſterity that 
knowledge, and like an inventor of ſome uſeful 
art, to make a monopoly of his learning : when 
thus, as I may ſay. before the uſe of the loadſtone, 
or knowledge of the compaſs, I was ſailing in a 
vaſt ocean, without other help than the pole-ſtar 
of the ancients, and the rules of the French ſtage 
amongſt the moderns, which are extremely differ- 
ent from ours, by reaſon of their oppoſite taſte ; 
yet, even then, I had the preſumption to dedicate 
to your Lordſhip: a very unfiniſhed piece, I muſt 
confeſs, and which only can be excuſed by the 
little experience of the author, and the madeſty 
of the title, An Eſſay. Yet I was ſtronger in 
prophecy than I was 1n criticiſm; I was inſpired 
to foretel you to mankind, as the reſtorer of poe- 
try, the greateſt genius, the trueſt judge, and the 
beſt patron. 

Good ſenſe and good nature are never ſeparated, 
though the ignorant world has thought otherwiſe. 
Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and 
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' eandour, is the product of right reaſon ; which of 


neceſſity will — allowance to the failings of 
others, by conſidering that there is nothing per- 
fe in mankind; and, by diſtinguiſhing that which 
comes neareſt to excellency, though not abſolute- 
Iy free from faults, will certainly produce a can- 
dour in the judge. It is incident to an elevated 
naderſtanding, like your Lordſhip's, to find out 
the errors of other men: but it is your prerogative 
to pardon them; to look with pleaſure on thoſe 
things, which are ſomewhat congenial, and of a 
remote kindred to your own conceptions : and to 
forgive the many failings of thoſe, who, with their 
wretched art, cannot arrive to thoſe heights that 
you poſſeſs from a happy, abundant, and native 
genius, which are as inborn to you, as they were 
to Shakſpeare ; and, for aught I know, to Homer ; 
in either of whom we find all arts and ſciences, all 

ral and natural philoſophy, without knowing 
that they ever ſtudied them. 

There is not an Engliſh writer this day living, 
who is not perfectly convinced, that your Lordſhip 
excels all others, in all the ſeveral parts of poetry 
which you have undertaken to adorn. The moſt 
vain, and the moſt ambitious of our age, have not 
dared to aſſume ſo much, as the competitors of 
Themiſtocles; they have yielded the firſt place 
withont diſpute: and have been arrogantly con- 
tent to be as ſecond to your Lordſhip; and even 
that alſo with a“ longe /ed proximi intervallo.“ 
If there have been, or are any, who go farther in 
their ſelf-conceit, they muſt be very ſingular in 
their opinion; they muſt be like the officer in a 
play, who was called Captain, Lieutenant, and 
Company. The world will eafily conclude, whe- 
ther ſuch unattended generals can ever be capable 
of making a revolution in Parnaſſus. | 

I will not attempt, in this place, to ſay any 
thing particular of your lyric poems, though they 
are the delight and wonder of this age, and will 
be the envy of the next. "The ſubject of this book 
confines me to ſatire; and in that, an author of 
your own quality (whoſe aſhes I ſhall not diſturb), 

has given you all the commendation, which his 
ſelf-tufficiency could afford to any man: © The 
* beſt good man, with the worſt-natured muſe.” 
In that character, methinks, I am reading Jon- 
ſon's verſes to the memory of Shakſpeare: an in- 
ſolent, ſparing, and invidious panegyric : where 
good-natute, the moſt godlike commendation of 
a man, is only attributed to your perſon, and de- 
nied to your writings: for they are every where 
ſo full of candour, that, like Horace, you only ex- 
Poſe the follies of men, without arraigning their 
vices; and in this excel him, that you add that 
pointedneſs of thought, which is viſibly wanting 
in our great Roman. There is more of ſalt in all 
your verſes, than I have ſeen in any of the mo- 
derns, or even of the ancients : but you have been 
ſparing of the gall; by which means you have 
pleaſed ali readers, and offended none. Donne 
alone, of all our countrymen, had your talent ; 
but was not happy enough to arrive at your ver- 
ſiſicat ion. And were he tranſlated into numbers 
and Engliſh, he would yet be wanting in the dig- 
- nity of expreſſion. {hat which is the prime vi- 


tue and chief ornamegt of Virgil, which diſtin- | 
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guiſhes him from the reſt of writers, is ſo conſpi. 
cuous in your verſes, that it caſts a ſhadow on all 
your contemporaries ; we cannot be ſeen, or but 
obſcurely, while you are preſent. You equal 
Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and choice of 
thoughts ; you excel Him in the manner, and the 
words. I read you both with the fame admira. 
tion, but not with the ſame delight. He affeqs 
the metaphyſics, not only in his fatires, but in his 
amorous veries, where nature only ſhould reign; 
and perplexes the minds of the fair ſex with nice 
ſpeculations of philoſophy, when he ſhould engage 
their hearts, and entertain them with the ſoftneſs 
of love. In this (if I may be pardoned for ſo bold 
a truth) Mr. Cowley has copied him to a fault; 
ſo great a one, in'my opinion, that it throws his 
Miſtreſs infinitely below his Pindarics, and his 
latter compoſitions, which are undoubtedly the 
beſt of his poems, and the moſt correct. For my 
own part, I muſt avow it freely to the world, that 
I never dttempted any thing in ſatire, wherein I 
have not ſtudied your writings as the moſt perfect 
model. I have continually laid them before me; 
and the greateſt commendation, which my own 
partiality can give to my productions, is, that 
they are copies, and no farther to be allowed, 
than as they have ſomething more or leſs of the 
original, Some few touches of your Lordſhip, 
ſome ſecret graces which I have endeavoured to 
expreſs after your manner, have made whole poems 
of mine to paſs with approbation : but take your 
verſes altogether, and they are inimitable. If 
therefore I have not written better, it is becauſe 
you have not written more. You have not ſet 
me {ſufficient copy to tranſcribe ; and I cannot 
add one letter of my own invention, of which J 
have not the example there. 

It is a general complaint againſt your Lordſhip, 
and I muſt have leave to upbraid you with it, 
that, becauſe you need not write, you will not. 
Mankind that wiſhes you ſo well, in all things 
that relate to your proſperity, have their intervals 
of wiſhing for themſelves, and are within a little 
of grudging you the fullneſs of your fortune : they 
would be more malicious if you uſed it not ſo well, 
and with ſv much generoſity. 

Fame is in itſelf a real good, if we may believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. But even 
fame, as Virgil tells us, acquires ſtrength by go- 
ing forward. Let Epicurus give indolence as an 
attribute to his gods, and place it in the happi- 
neſs of the bleſt: the divinity which we worlhip 
has given us not only a precept agagnit it, but his 
own example to the contrary. The world, my 
lord, would be content to allow you a ſeventh 
day for reſt; or, if you thought that hard upon 
you, we would not refuſe you half your time: 
you come out, like ſome great monarch, to take 
2 town but once a year, as it were for your di- 
verſion, though you had no need to extend your 
territories : in ſhort, if you were a bad, 0 
which is worſe, an indifferent poet, we would 
thank you for your own quiet, and not expoſe you 
to the want of yours. But when you are ſo great 
und ſo ſucceſsful, and when we have that neceſ- 
ſity of your writing, that we cannot ſubſiſt en- 


| ticely without it; any more (I almoſt ſay) than 
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we world without the daily courſe of ordinary 
vidence, methinks this argument might pre- 
wil with you, my Lord, to forego a little of your 
repoſe for the public benefit. It is not that you 
xe under any force of working daily miracles, to 
your being ; but now and then ſomewhat 
of extraordinary, that 1s, any thing of your pro- 
{yion, is requiſite to refreſh your character. 


This, I think, my Lord, is a ſufficient reproach 


0 jou; and, ſhould I carry it as far as mankind 
would authoriſe me, would be little leſs than ſa- 
tire, And, indeed, a provocation is almoſt neceſ- 
ſary, in behalf of the world, that you might be 
duced ſometimes to write; and in relation to a 
nultitude of ſcribblers, who daily peſter the 
world with their inſufferable ſtuff, that they might 
he diſcouraged from writing any more. I com- 
lain not of their lampoons, and libels, though I 


have been the public mark for many years. Iam 


wdictive enough to have repelled force by force, 
if I could imagine that any of them had ever 
racked me; but they either ſhot at rovers, and 
therefore miſſed, or their pe wer vas ſo weak, that 
[ wight ſafely ſtand them, at the neareſt diſtance. 
[anſwered not the Rehearſal, becauſe I knew the 
wthor ſat to himſelf when he drew the picture, 
and was the very Bayes of his own farce. Becauſe 
alſo I knew, that my betters were more concern- 
ed than I was in that ſatire: and, laſtly, becauſe 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Jonſon, the main pillars of it, 
were two ſuch languiſhing gentlemen in their 
cooverſation, that I could liken them to nothing 
but to their own relations, thoſe noble characters 
ofmen of wit and pleaſure about the town, The 
like conſiderations have hindered me from deal- 
ing with the lamentable companions of their proſe 
and doggrei: I am ſo far from defending my po- 
ety againſt them, that I will not ſo much as ex- 
poſe theirs. And for my morals, if they are not 
proof againſt their attacks, let me be thought by 
poſterity, what thoſe authors would be thought, 
Iny memory of them, or of their writings, could 
endure ſo long, as to another age. But theſe dull 
makers of lampoons, as harmleſs as they have 
been to me, are yet of dangerous example to the 
public : ſome witty men may perhaps ſuccecd to 
beit deſigns, and mixing ſenſe with malice, blaſt 


the reputation of the moſt innocent amongſt men, 


ad the moſt virtuous amongſt women. 


Heaven be praiſed, our common lihellers are 


s iree from the imputation of wit, as of morality; 
ud therefore whatever. miſchief they have de- 
bzned, they have performed but little of it. Yet 
thele ill writers, in all juſtice ought themſelves 
tobe expoſed : as Perſius has given us a fair ex- 
wple in his firſt ſatire, which is levelled parti. 
wlarly at them: and none is ſo fit to correct their 
hults, as he who is not only clear from any in his 
vn writings, but alſo ſo juſt, that he will never 
tame the good; and is armed with the power 
«verſe, to puniſh and make examples of the bad. 
bat of this 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak further; 
when I come to give the definition and character 
v true ſatires. 

in the mean time, as a counſellor, bred up in 
be knowledge. of the municipal and ſtatute laws, 
day honeſtly. inform a juſt prince how far his 


Vox. XII, 


Lat 


prerogative extends; ſo I may be allowed to tell 
yuur Lordſhip, who, by an undiſputed title, are 
the king of poets, what an extent of power you 
have, and how lawfully you may exerciſe it, over 
the petulant ſcribblers of this age. + As Lord 
Chamberlain, I know you ate abſolute by your 
office, in all that belongs to the decency ard good 
manners of the ſtage. You can baniſh from thence 
ſcurrility and profaneneſs, and reſtrain the licen- 
tious inſolence of poets and their actors in all 


things that ſhock the public quiet, or the repu- 


tation of private perſons, under the notion of hu- 
mour. But I mean not the authority which 4s 
annexed to your office: I ſpeak of that only which 
is inboro, and inherent to your perſon. - What is 
produced in you by an excellent wit, a maſterly 
and commanding genius over all writers: where 
by you are empowered, when you pleaſe, to give 
the final decition of wit; to put your ſtamp on 
all that ought to pals for current; and ſet a btand 


of reprobation on clipt- poetry and falſe coin; A 


ſhilling, dipt in the bath, may go for gold amongſt 
the ignorant; but the ſceptres on the guinees 
ſhow the difference. That your Lordſhip is form- 
ed by nature for this ſupremacy, I could cafily 
prove (were it not already granted by the world), 
from the diſtinguiſhing character of your writings; 
which 1s ſo viſible to me, that I never could be 
impoſed on to receive for -yours what is written 
by any others; or to miſtake your genuine poetry 
for their ſpurious productions. I can farther add 
with truth (though not without ſome vanity in 
ſaying it), that in the ſame paper, written by 
divers hands, whereof your Lordſhip was only 
part, I could ſeparate your gold from their cop- 
per: and though I could not give back to every 
author his own braſs (for there is not the ſame 
rule for diſtinguiſhing between bad and bad, as 


' betwixt ill and excellently good), yet I never 


failed of knowing what was yours, and what was 
not ; and was abſolutely certain, that this, or the 
other part, was poſitively yours, and could not 
poſitively be written by any other. 

True it is, that ſome had poems, though not 
all, carry their owner's mark about them. There 
is ſome peculiar-awkwardnefs, falſe grammar, 
imperfect ſenſe, vr, at the leaſt, obſcurity ; ſome 
brand or other on this buttock, or that car, that 
it is notorious who are the owners of the cattle, 
though they ſhould not fign it with their names- 
But your Lordſhip, on the contrary, is diſtinguiſh- 


ed, not only by the excellency of your thoughts; 


but by your ſtyle and manner of expreſſing them. 
A painter, judging of ſome admirable piece, may 
affirm with certainty that it was of  Holben, or 
Van Dyck: but. vulgar defigns, and common 
draughts, are eaſily miſtaken and miſapplied. 
Thus, by my long ſtudy of your Lordſhip, Lam 
arrived at the knowledge of your particular man- 
ner. In the good poems of other men, like thoſe 
artiſts, I can only ſay, this is like the draught of 
ſuch a one, or like the colouring of another. In 
ſhort, I can only be ſure, that it is'the hand of a 
good maſter; but in your performances, it is 
ſcarcely poſſible for me to be deceived. If you 
write in your ſtrength, you ſtand revealed at the 


| firſt view; and ſhould you write under it, yay 
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eandour, is the product of right reaſon; which of 


neceſſity will | allowance to the failings of | 


others, by conſidering that there is nothing per- 
fe in mankind; and, by diſtinguiſhing that which 
eomes neareſt to excellency, though not abſolute- 
ly free from faults, will certainly produce a can- 
dour in the judge. It is incident to an elevated 
naderſtanding, like your Lordſhip's, to find out 
the errors of other men: but it is your prerogative 
to pardon them; to look with pleaſure on thoſe 
things, which are ſomewhat congenial, and of a 
remote kindred to' your own conceptions : and to 
forgive the many failings of thoſe, who, with their 
wretched art, cannot arrive to thoſe heights that 
you poſleſs from a happy, abundant, and native 
genius, which are as inborn to you, as they were 
to Shakſpeare ; and, for aught I know, to Homer; 
in either of whom we find all arts and ſciences, all 
moral and natural philoſophy, without knowing 
that they ever ſtudied them. 8 

There is not an Engliſh writer this day living, 
who is not perfectly convinced, that your Lordſhip 
excels all others, in all the ſeveral parts of poetry 
which you bave undertaken to addlorn. The moſt 
vain, and the moſt ambitious of our age, have not 
dared to aſſume ſo much, as the competitors of 
Themiſtocles; they have yielded the firſt place 
withont diſpute: and have been arrogantly con- 
tent to be as ſecond to your Lordſhip; and even 
that alſo with a“ Jorge ſed proximi intervallo.” 
If there have been, or are any, who go farther in 
their ſelf-conceit, they maſt be very ſingular in 
their opinion; they muſt be like the officer in a 
play, who was called Captain, Lieutenant, and 
Company. The world will eaſily conclude, whe- 
ther ſuch unattended generals can ever be capable 
of making a revolution in Parnaſſus. | 

I will not attempt, in this place, to ſay any 
thing particular of your lyric poems, though they 
are the delight and wonder of this age, and will 
be the envy of the next. The ſubject of this book 
confines me to ſatire; and in that, an author of 
your own quality (whoſe aſhes I ſhall not diſturb), 
has given you all the commendation, which his 
ſelf-tufficiency could afford to any man: The 
* beſt good man, with the worſt-natured mule.” 
In that character, methinks, I ami reading Jon- 
ſon's verſes to the memory of Shakſpeare: an in- 
folent, ſparing, and invidious panegyric : where 
good-natute, the moſt godlike commendation of 
a man, 1s only attributed to your perſon, and de- 
nied to your writings: for they are every where 
ſo full of candour, that, like Horace, you only ex- 
poſe the follies of men, without arraigning their 
vices; and in this excel him, that you add that 
pointedneſs of thought, which is viſibly wanting 
in our great Roman. There is more of ſalt in al! 
your verſes, than I have ſeen in any of the mo- 
derns, or even of the ancients : but you have been 
ſparing of the gall; by which means you have 
pleaſed ali readers, and offended none. Donne 
alone, of all our countrymen, had your talent ; 
but was not happy enough to arrive at your ver- 
fification. And were he tranſlated into numbers 
and Engliſh, he would yet be wanting in the dig- 
nity of expreſſion. That which is the prime vir- 


tus and chief ornament of Virgil, which diſtin- | 


guiſhes him from the reſt of writers, is ſo conſpi- 
cuous in your verſes, that it caſts a ſhadow on all 
your contemporaries ; we cannot be ſeen, or but 
obſcurely, while you are preſent. You equal 
Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and choice of 
thoughts ; you excel Him in the manner, and the 
words. I read you both with the fame admira. 
tion, but not with the fame delight. He affeqs 
the metaphyſics, not only in his ſatires, but in his 
amorous veries, where nature only ſhould reign ; 
and perplexes the minds of the fair ſex with nice 
ſpeculations of philoſophy, when he ſhould engage 
their hearts, and entertain them with the ſoftneſs 
of love. In this (if I may be pardoned for ſo bold 
a truth) Mr. Cowley has copied him to a fault; 
ſo great a one, in my opinion, that it throws his 
Miſtreſs infinitely below his Pindarics, and his 
latter compoſitions, which are undoubtedly the 
beſt of his poems, and the moſt cortect. For my 
own part, I muſt avow it freely to the world, that 
I never attempted any thing in ſatire, wherein 1 
have not ſtudied your writings as the moſt perfect 
model, I have continually laid them before me ; 
and the greateſt commendation, which my own 
partiality can give to my productions, is, that 
they are copies, and no farther to be allowed, 
than as they have ſomething more or leſs of the 
original. Some few touches of your Lordſhip, 
ſome ſecret graces which I have endeavoured to 
expreſs after your manner, have made whole poems 
of mine to paſs with approbation : but take your 
verſes altogether, and they are inimitable. If 
therefore I have not written better, it is becauſe 
you have not written more. You have not ſet 
me ſufficient copy to tranſcribe ; and I cannot 
add one letter of my own invention, of which I 
have not the example there. 

It is a general complaint againſt your Lordſhip, 
and I muſt have leave to upbraid you with it, 
that, becauſe you need not write, you will not. 
Mankind that wiſhes you ſo well, in all things 
that relate to your proſperity, have their intervals 
of wiſhing for themſelves, and are within a little 
of grudging you the fullneſs of your fortune : they 
would be more malicious if you uſed it not ſo well, 
and with ſv much generoſity. 

- Fame is in itſelf a real good, if we may believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. But even 
fame, as Virgil tells us, acquires ſtrength by go- 
ing forward. Let Epicurus give indolence as an 
attribute to his gods, and place it in the happi- 
neſs of the bleſt: the divinity which we worſhip 
has given us not only a precept agagnſt it, but his 
own example to the contrary. The world, my 
lord, would be content to allow you a ſeventh 
day for ret; or, if you thought that hard upon 
you, we would not refuſe you half your time: if 
you come out, like ſome great monarch, to take 
2 town but once a year, as it were for your di- 
verſion, though you had no need to extend your 
territories : in ſhort, if you were a bad, or 
which is worſe, an indifferent poet, we would 
thank you for your own quiet, and not expoſe you 
to the want of yours. But when you are ſo great 
und ſo ſucceſsful, and when we have that neceſ- 
ſity of your writing, that we cannot ſubſiſt en- 


| ticely without it; any more (I almoſt ſay) than 
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we world without” the daily courſe of ordinary 
vidence, methinks this argument might pre- 
rail with you, my Lord, to forego a little of your 
repoſe for the public benefit, It is not that you 
ue under any force of working daily miracles, to 
your being; but now and then ſomewhat 
of extraordinary, that is, any thing of your pro- 
{y&tion, is requiſite to refreſh your character. 
This, I think, my Lord, is a ſufficient reproach 
1 jou; and, ſhould I carry it as far as mankind 
would authoriſe me, would be little lefs than ſa- 
tice, And, indeed, a provocation is almoſt neceſ- 
ary, in behalf of the world, that you might be 
induced ſometimes to write; and in relation to a 
nultitude of ſcribblers, who daily peſter the 
world with their inſufferable ſtuff, that they might 
he diſcouraged from writing any more. I com- 
plain not of their lampoons, and libels, though I 
have been the public mark for many years Iam 
vindictive enough to have repelled force by force, 
if | could imagine that any of them had ever 
racked me; but they either ſhot at rovers, and 
therefore miſſed, or their power was ſo weak, that 
[ wight ſafely ſtand them, at the neareſt diſtance, 
[anſwered net the Rehearſal, becauſe I knew. the 
author ſat to himſelf when he drew the picture, 
aud was the very Bayes of his own farce. Becauſe 
alſo L knew, that my betters were more concern- 
ed than I was in that ſatire: and, laſtly, becauſe 
Mr. Smith and Mr, Jonſon, the main pillars of it, 
were two ſuch languiſhing gentlemen in their 
converſation, that I could liken them to nothing 
but to their own relations, thoſe noble characters 
Amen of wit and pleaſure about the town. The 
like conſiderations have hindered me from deal- 
ing with the lamentable companions of their proſe 
and doggrei: I am ſo far from defending my po- 


ery againſt them, that I will not ſo much as ex- 
poſe theirs. And for my morals, if they are not 


proof againſt their attacks, let me be thought by 
poſterity, what thoſe authors would be thought, 
ay memory of them, or of their writings, could 
endure ſo long, as to another age. But theſe dull 
makers of lampoons, as harmleſs as they have 
been to me, are yet of dangerous example to the 
public : ſome witty men may perhaps ſuccecd to 
their deſigns, and mixing ſenſe with malice, blaſt 
the reputation of the moſt innocent amongſt men, 
ud the moſt virtuous amongſt women. 


Heaven be. praiſed, our common libellers are 


s free from the imputation of wit, as of morality; 


ad therefore whatever. miſchief they have de- 


lened, they have performed but little of it. Yet 
tele ill writers, in all juſtice ought themſelves 
tobe expoſed : as Perſius has given us a fair ex- 
wple in his firſt ſatire, which is levelled parti- 
wularly at them: and none is ſo fit to correct their 
laults, as he who is not only clear from any in his 
vn writings, but alſo ſo juſt, that he will never 
tame the good; and is armed with the power 
« verſe, to puniſh and make examples of the bad. 
bat of this 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak further; 
when I come to give the definition and character 
true ſatires. | | 

I the mean time, as a counſellor, bred up in 
be knowledge of the municipal and ſtatute laws, 
Ty honeſtly. inform a juſt prince how far his 

Vox. XII. 


Lat 


prerogative extends; ſo I may be allowed to tell 
yuur Lordſhip, who, by an undiſputed title; are 
the king of poets, what an extent of power you 
have, and how lawfully you may exerciſe it, over 
the petulant ſcribblers of this age. As Lord 
Chamberlain, I know you are abſolute by your 
office, in all that belongs to the decency ard good 
manners of the ſtage. You can baviſh from thence 
ſcurrility and profaneneſs, and reſtrain the licen- 
tious inſolence of poets and their actors in all 


things that ſhock the public quiet, or the repu- 


tation of private perſons, under the notion of hu- 
mour. But I mean not the authority which 4s 
annexed to your office: I ſpeak of that only which 
is inboro, and inherent to your perſon. What is 
produced in you by an excellent wit, a maſterly 
and commanding genius over all writers: whiatc - 
by you are empowered, when you pleaſe, to give 
the final decition of wit; to put your ſtamp on 
all that ought to pats for current; and ſet a btand 
of reprobation on clipt poetry and falſe coin. A 
ſhilling, dipt in the bath, may go for gold among®t 
the ignorant; but the ſceptres on the guineas 
ſhow the difference. That your Lordſhip is form 
ed by nature for this ſuprem'icy, I could eaſily 
prove (were it not already granted by the world}; 
from the diſtinguiſhing chacacter of your writings; 
which 1s ſo viſible to me, that I never could be 
impoſed on to receive for yours what is written 
by any others; or to miſtake your genuine poetry 
for their ſpurious productions. I can farther add 
with truth (though not without ſome vanity in 
ſaying it), that in the ſame paper, written by 
divers hands, whereof your Lordſhip was only 
part, I could ſeparate your gold from their cop- 
per : and though I could not give back to every 
author his own braſs (for there is not the ſame 
rule for diſtinguiſhing between bad and bad, as 
betwixt ill and excellently good), yet I never 
failed of knowing what was yours, and what was 
not ; and was ablolutely certain, that this, or the 
other part, was poſitively yours, and could not 
poſitively be written by any other. | 

True it is, that ſome had poems, though not 
all, carry their owner's mark about them. There 
is ſome peculiar-awkwardnefs, falſe grammar, 
imperfect ſenſe, or, at the leaſt, obſcurity ; ſome 
brand or other on this buttock, or that ear, that 
it is notorious who are the qwners of the cattle, 


though they ſhould not ſign it with their names. 


But your Lordſhip, on the contrary, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed, not only by the excellency of your thoughts; 
but by your ſtyle and manner of expreſſing them. 
A painter, judging of ſome admirable piece, may 
affirm with certainty that it was of Holben, or 
Van Dyck: but vulgar defigns, and common 
draughts, are eaſily miſtaken and miſapplied. 
Thus, by my long ſtudy of your Lordſhip, I am 
arrived at the knowledge of your particular man- 


ner. In the good poems of other men, like thoſe 


artiſts, I can only ſay, this is hke the draught of 
ſuch a one, or like the colouring of another. In 
ſhort, I can only be ſure, that it is the hand of a 
good maſter ; but in your performances, it is 
ſcarcely poſſible for me to be deceived. If you 


write in your ſtrength, you ſtand revealed at the 


firſt view; and ſhould you write under it, yay 
Sf 
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cannot avoid ſome 'peculiar graces, which only 
coſt me à ſecond conſideration to diſcover you: 
for I muſt ſay it, with all the ſeverity of truth, 
that every line of yours is precious. Your Lord- 


ſhip's only fault is, that you have not written 


more; unleſs I could add another, and that yet 
a greater, but I fear for the public the accuſation 
would not be true, that you have Pen, and 
out of vicious modeſty will not publiſh. 

Virgil has confined his works within the com- 
paſs of eighteen thouſand lines, and has not treat- 
ed many ſubjects; yet he ever had, and ever will 
have, the reputation of the beſt poet. Martial 
ſays of him, that he could have excelled Varius 
in tragedy, and Horace in lyric poetry, but, out 
of deference to his friends, he attempted neither. 

The ſame prevalence of genius is in your Lord- 
ſhip': but the world cannot pardon your conceal- 
ing it, on the ſame conſideration ; becauſe we 
bave neither a living Varius, nor a Horace, in 
whoſe excellencies both of poems, odes, and ſa- 
tires, you have equalled them, if our language 


had not yielded to the Roman majeſty, and length 


of time had not added a reverence to the works 
of Horace. For good ſenſe is the ſame in all or 
moſt ages; and courſe of time rather improves 
nature, than impairs her. What has been, may 
be again: another Homer, and another Virgil, 
may poſſibly ariſe from thoſe very cauſes which 
Rn the firſt : though it would be impru- 
ence to affirm that any ſuch have appeared. 

It is manifeſt, that ſome particular ages have 
been more happy than others in the production of 
great men, in all ſorts of arts and ſciences ; as 
that of Euripides, Sophocles, Ariſtophanes, and 
the reſt for ſtage poetry amongſt the Greeks : 
that of Angultus for heroic, lyric, dramatic, ele- 
giac, and indeed all ſorts of poetry in the perſons 
of Virgil, Horace, Varius, Ovid, and many o- 
thers ; eſpecially if we take into that century the 
latter end of the commonwealth; wherein we 
find Varro, Lucretius, and Catullus: and at the 
ſame time lived Cicero, Salluſt, and Cæſar. A 
famous age in modern times, for learning in every 
kind, was that of Lorenzo de Medici, and his ſon 


Leo X. wherein painting was revived, and poetry 


flouriſhed, and the Greek language was reſtored. 
Examples in all theſe are obvious: but what I 
would infer is this, That, in ſuch an age, it is 
poſſible ſome great genius may ariſe, equal to any 
of the ancients; abating only for the language. 
For great contemporaries whet and cultivate each 
other: and mutual borrowing and commerce 
makes the common riches of learning, as it does 
of the civil government. | 

But ſuppoſe that Homer and Virgil were the 
only of their ſpecies, and that nature was ſo much 
worn out in producing them, that ſhe is never 
able to bear the like again; yet, the example on- 
ly holds in heroic poetry: in tragedy and ſatite, 
I offer myſelf to maintain againſt ſome of our mo- 
dern critics, that this age and the laſt, parti- 
cularly in England, have excelled the ancients in 
both thoſe kinds; and, I would inſcance in Shak- 
ſpeare of the former, of your Lordſhip in the Jat- 
ter ſort. 

Thus I ict ſafely confine myſelf to my na- 
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tive country ; but, if I would only croſs the ſeas; 
I might find in France a living Horace and a Ja- 
venal, in the perſon of the admirable Boileay - 
whoſe numbers are excellent, whoſe expreflions 
are noble, whoſe thoughts are juſt, whoſe lan. 
guage is pure, whole ſatire is pointed, and whoſe 
ſenſe is cloſe : what he borrows from the ancients, 
he repays with uſury of his own, in coin as good, 
and almoſt as univerſally valuable: for, ſettin 
prejudice and partiality apart, though he is our 
enemy, the ſtamp of Louis, the patron of all arts 
is not much inferior to the medal of an Auguſtus 
Czſar. Let this be ſaid without entering into 
the/intereſt of factions and parties, and re ating 
only to the bounty of that king to men of learn. 
ing and merit: a praiſe ſo juſt, that even we, 
who are his enemies, cannot refuſe it to him. 
Now, if it be permitted me to go back again to 
the conſideration of epic poetry, I have confeſſed, 
that no man hitherto has reached, or ſo much as 
approached to, the excellencies of Homer, or of 
Virgil; I muſt further add, that Statius, the beſt 
verſificator next Virgil, knew not how to defign 
after him, thongh he had the model in his eye; 
that Lucan is wanting both in defign and ſubject, 
and is, beſides, too full of heat and affectation; pet 
that, among the moderns, Arioſto neither deſign- 
ed juſtly, nor obſerved any unity of action, or 
compaſs of time, or moderation in the vaſtneſs of 
his draught ; his ſtyle is luxurious, without ma- 
jeſty or decency ; and his adventures, without the 
compaſs of nature and poſſibility : Taſſo, whoſe 
deſign was regular, and who obſerved the rules 
of unity in time and place more cloſely than Vir. 
gil, yet was not ſo happy in his action; he con- 
feſſes himſelf to have been too lyrical ; that is, to * 
have written beneath the dignity of heroic verſe, 5 
in his epiſodes of Sophronia, Erminia, and Armi- 
da; his ſtory is not ſo pleaſing as Arioſto's; he is 
too flatulent ſometimes, and ſometimes too dry; 
many times unequal, and almoſt always forced; 
and befides, is full of conception, points of epi- 
gram and witticiſm ; all which are not only be- of | 
low the dignity of heroic verſe, but contrary to 
its nature: Virgil and Homer have not one of them. 
And thoſe who are guilty of ſo boyiſh an ambi. 
tion in ſo grave a ſubject, are ſo far from being 
conſidered as heroic poets, that they onght to be WW mn 
turned down from Homer to the Anthologia, from bree 
Virgil to Martial and Owen's epigrams, and from Wi truc 
Spenſer to Flecnoe ; that is, from the top to the 
bottom of all poetry. But to return to Taſſo: int: 
he borrows from the invention of Boyardo, and | 
in his alteration of his poem, which is infinitely 
the worſe, imitates Homer ſo very ſervilely, that U thot 
(for example) he gives the king of Jeruſalem hav, 
fifty ſons, only becauſe Homer had beſtowed the Wiſe: 
like number on king Priam ; he kills the young- | 
reſt in the ſame manner, and has provided his hero Fire n 
with a Patroclus, under another name, only to 3 
bring him back to the wars, when his friend was aw: 
killed. The French have performed nothing in 
this kind, which is not as below thoſe two Ita- 
lians, and ſubject to a thouſand more reſlections, ales, 
without examining their St. Lewis, their Pucelle, 
or their Alarique : the Engliſh have only to boaſt WE*iar: 
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of Spenſer and Milton, who neither of them want - 


ſeas either — or learning, to have been perfect 
Ja- — and yet both of them are liable — 
eau; mores. For there is no uniformity in the de- 
ons of Spenſer : he aims at the accompliſhment 
lan. 10 one action: he raiſes up a hero for every 
rhoſe ge of his adventures; and endows each of them 
ents, ih ſome particular moral virtue, which renders 
good, dem all equal, without ſubordination or per- 
tting kemance. Every one is moſt valiant in his own 
$ our end; only we muſt do them that juſtice to ob- 
arts, te, that magnanimity, which is the character 
uſtus {prince Arthur, ſhines throughout the whole 
imo ven; and ſuccours the reſt, when they are in 
ating ireſs, The original of every knight was then 
earn. WY jog in the court of Queen Elizabeth; and he 
d we tributed to each of them, that virtue which he 
Ms. tought moſt conſpicuous in them: an ingenious 
in to wee of flattery, though it turned not much to 
eſſed kaccount. Had he lived to finiſh his „in 
cb 10 te fix 1 legends, it had certainly been 
or ot of a piece; but could not have been perfect, 
e ben WW auſe the model was not true. But prince Ar- 
lefign WW: or his chicf patron, Sir Philip Sidney, whom 


kntended to make happy by the marriage of 
k Gloriana, dying before him, deprived the 
both of means and fpirit, to accompliſh his 


1 ſor the reſt, his obſolete language, and 
* gell choice of his ſtanza, are faults but of the 
efs of and magnitude : for, notwithſtanding the firſt, 
m. il intelligible, at leaſt, after a little prac- 
it the is; and for the laſt, he is the more to be ad- 


ared, that, labouring under ſuch a difficulty, 
b verſes are fo numerous, fo various, and har- 


| v ions, that only Virgil, whom he profeſſedly 
ud, has ſurpaſſed him, among the Romans; 
* CON- is! Mr. Waller among the Engliſh. 

ber Mr. Milton, whom we all admire with 
_ nach juſtice, his ſubje& is not that of an He- 


ic Poem, properly ſo called. His deſign is the 


juſtify Milton for this blank verſe, though I may 
; excule him, by the example of Hannibal Caro, 
and other ltalians, who have- uſed it: for what- 
ever cauſes he alleges for the aboliſhing of 
rhyme (which I have not now the leiſure to ex- 
amine) his own particular reaſon is plainly this, 
that rhyme was not his talent ; he had neither the 
eaſe of doing it, nor the graces of it ; which is- 
manifeſt in his Juvenilia, or verſes written in his 
youth; where his rhyme is always conſtrained 
and forced, and comes hardly from him, at an 
age when the ſoul is moſt pliant, and the on 
love makes almoſt every man a rhymer, gh 
not a poet. 

By this time, my Lord, I doubt not but that 
you wonder, why I have run off from my bias ſo 

ong together, and made fo tedious a digreſſion 
from ſatire to heroic a But, if you will not 
excuſe it, by the tattling quality of age, which, 
as Sir William Davenant ſays, is always narrative; 
yet I hope the uſefulneſs of what I have to ſay 
on this ſubject, will qualify the remoteneſs of it; 
and this is the laſt time I will commit the crime of 
prefaces, or trouble the world with my notions of 
any thing that relates to verſe. I have then, as 
you ſee, obſerved the failings of many great wits 
amongſt the moderns, who have attempted to 
write an epic poem: befides theſe, or the like 
animadverſions of them, or other men, there is 
yet a farther reaſon given, why they cannot poſ- 
ſibly ſucceed fo well as the ancients, even though 
we could allow them not to be inferior, either in 
genius or learning, or the ton in which they 
write, or all thoſs other wonderful qualifications 
which are neceſſary to the forming of a true ac- 
compliſhed heroic poet. The fault is laid on our 
religion : they ſay, that Chriſtianity is not capable 
of thoſe embelliſhments which are. afforded in the 
belief of thoſe ancient heathens. 

And it is true, that in the ſevere notions of our 
faith, the fortitude of a Chriſtian conſiſts in pa- 
tience and ſuffering, for the love of God, what- 
evet hardſhips can befal in the world; not in any 
great attempts, or in performance of thoſe enter- 
priſes which the poets call heroic ; which are com- 
monly the effects of intereſt, oſtentation, pride, 
and worldly honours. That humility and reſig- 
nation are our prime virtues; and that theſe in- 
clude no action, but that of the foul : whereas, on 
the contrary, an heroic poem requires to its ne- 
ceſſary deſign, and as its laſt perfection, ſome 
great action of war, the accompliſhment of ſome 
extraordinary undertaking, which requires the 
ſtrength and vigour of the body, the duty of a 
ſoldier, the capacity and prudence of a general; 
and, in ſhort, as much, or more, of the active 
virtue, than the ſuffering. But to this, the an- 
ſwer is very obvious. God has placed us in our 
ſeveral ſtations; the virtues of a private Chriſtian 
are patience, obedience, ſubmiſſion, and the like: 
but thoſe of a magiſtrate, or general, or a king, 
are prudence, counſel, active fortitude, coercive 
power, awful commands, and the exerciſe of mag- 
nanimity, as well as juſtice. So that this objec- 
tion hinders not, but that an epic poem, or the 
heroic action of ſome great commander, enter- 
priſed for the common good and honour of the 


be is r of our ha pineſs: his event is not proſper- 
> dry; that of all other epic works: Nis ea- 
reed; u machines are many, * human perſons are 
f ept- two. But I will not take Mr Rymer's work 
ly de- of his hands: he has promiſed the world a 
ary to ee on that author; wherein, though he will 
them. dow his m for Heroic, I hope he will 
ambi. at us, that his thoughts are elevated, his words 
being ating, and that no man has ſo happily copied 
to be manner of Homer, or ſo copiouſly tranflated 
1, rom N brrciſms, and the Latin elegancies of Virgil. 
d from WW true, he runs into a flat thought, ſometimes 
to the hundred lines together, but it is when he is 
Taſſo: Nuo a track of ſcripture : his antiquated words 
o, and his choice, not his neceſſity; for therein he 
finitely ed Spenſer, as Spenſer imitated Chaucer. 
y, that though, perhaps the love of their maſters 
uſalem tare tranſported both too far, in the fre- 
ed the Wt uſe of them; yet, in my opinion, obſolete 
young- may then be laudably revived, when either 
is hero WH ite more ſounding, or more ſignificant, than 
ly to in practice; and, when their obſcurity is 
ad was WP away, by joining other words to them, 
ing in Ws clear the ſenſe; according to the rule of 
vo Ita- te, for the admiſſion of new words. But in 
»tions, WH ales, a moderation is to be obſerved in the 
celle, Wthem. For unneceſſary coinage, as well as 
0 boaſt M ellary revival, runs into affectation; a fault 
\ warts WY *roided on either hand. Neither will 1 


— — 


Chriſtian cauſe, and EB happily, may be as 


ij 


— 
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well written now, as it was of old by the 
heathens; provided the poet be endued with the 
ſame talents; and the language, though not of c- 
qual dignity, yet, as near approacking to it as our 
modern barbariſm will allow, which is all that can 
be expected from our own or any other now ex- 
tant, though more refined; and therefore we are 
to reſt contented with that only inferiority, which 
is not poſhbly to be remedied. 

I with I could as eaſily remove that other diffi- 
culty which yet remains. It is objected by a great 
French critic, as well as an admirable poet, yet 
living, aud whom I have mentioned with that ho- 
nour which his merit exacts from me, I mean Bois 
Jeau, That the machines of our Chriſtian religion, 
in heroic poetry, are much more feeble to ſup- 
port the weight than thoſe of heatheniſm. Their 
doctrine, grounded as it was on ridiculous fables, 
was ye? the beliefof the two victorious monarchies, 
the Grecian and Roman. Their gods did not or- 
ly intereſt themſelves in the event of wars (which 
is the effect of a ſupcrior providence) ; but alfo 
eſpouſed the ſeveral parties, in a viſible corporeal 
deſcent, managed thcir intrigues, and fought their 
battles ſometimes in oppoſition to each other; 
though Virgil (more diſcreet than Homer in that 
laſt particular) has contented himſelf with the par- 
tiality of his deitics, their favours, their counſels, 
or commands, to thoſe whoſe cauſe they had 
eſpouſed, without bringing them to the outrage- 
ouſneſs of blows. Now our religion (ſays h) is 
deprived of the greateſt part of thoſe machines; 
at lea!t the moſt thining in epic poetry. Though 
St. Michael, in Arioſto, ſeeks out Diſcord, to 
fend her among the payans, and finds her in a 
conveut of friars, where peace ſhould reign, which 
indeed is fine ſatire; and Satan, in Taſſo, excites 
Solyman to an attempt by night on the Chriſtian 
camp, and brings an hoſt of devils to his aſſiſt- 
anc2; yet the archangel, in the former example, 
when Diſcord was reſtive, and would not be drawn 
from her beloved monaſtery with fair words, has 
the whip hand of her, drags her out with many 
ſtripes, ſets her, in God's name, about her buſi- 
neſs; and makes her know the difference of 
Arength betwixt @ nuncio of heaven, and a mini- 
ſter of hell. The ſame angel, in the latter inſtance 
from Taſſo (as if God had never another meſſen- 
ger belonging to the court, but was confined like 
Jupiter to Mercury, and Juno to Iris) when he 
ſecs his time, that is, when half of the Chriſtians 
are already killed, and all the reſt are in a fair 
way of being routcd, ſtickles betwixt the remain- 
der of God's hoſt, and the race of fiends; pulls 
the devils backwards by the tails, and drives them 
trom their quarry ; or atherwiſe the whole buſi- 
neſs had miſcarried, and Jeruſalem remained un- 
taken. This, ſays Boilcau, is a very unequal 
raatch for the poor devils, who are ſure to come 
by the worſt of it in the combat; ſor- nothing is 
more eaſy, than for an Almighty Power to bring 
his old rebels to reaſon, when he pleaſes. Conſe- 
quently, what pleaſure, what entertainment, can 
he raiſed from ſe pitiful a machine, where we 
ſoe the ſucceſs of the battle, ſrom the very begin- 
ning of it; unleſs that, as we arc Chriſtians, we 
are glad that we have gotten God on our ſide, 
to maul our, encmics, when we cannot do the 


work ourſelves ? For, if the poet had given thy 
faithful more courage, which had coſt him no- 
thing, or at leaſt had made them exceed the Turks 
in number, then he might have gained the victory 
for us Chriſtians, without intercſting Heaven in 
the quarrel; and that with as much caſe, and az 
little credit to the conqueror, as when a arty of 
one hundred ſoldiers defeats another, which con- 
ſiſts only of fifty, 

This, my Lord, I confeſs, is ſuch an argument 
againſt our modern poetry, as cannot be anſwered 
by thoſe mediums which have been uſed. We 
cannot hicherto hoaſt, that our religion has fur. 
niſhed us with any ſuch machincs, as have mad: 
the ſtrength and — of the ancient buildings, 

But what if 1 venture to advance an invention 
af my own, to ſupply the manifeſt defects of our 
new. writers? I am ufliciently ſenſible of my 
weakneſs ; and it is not very probable that I ſhould 
ſucceed in ſuch a project, whereof I have not had 
the leaſt hint from any of my predeceſſors, the 
poets, or any of their ſeconds, and coadjutors, the 
critics, Yet we ſee the art of war is improved in 
ſieges, and new inſtruments af death arc invented 
daily: ſomething new in philoſophy and the me- 
chanics is diſcovered almoſt every year : and the 
ſciences of former ages is improved by the ſucceed- 
ing. I will not detain you with a long preamble 
to that, which better, judges will, perhaps, con- 
clude to be little worth. 

It is this, in ſhort, that Chriſtian poets have 
not hitherto been acquainted with their own 
ſtrength. If they had ſearched the Old Teſtz- 
ment as they ought, they might there have found 
the machines which are proper for their work; 
aud thoſe more certain in their effect, than it may 
be the New Teſtament is, in the rules ſufficient 
for ſalvation. "The peruſing of one chapter in the 
prophecy of Daniel. and acconimodating what 
there they find, with the principles of Platonic 
philoſophy, as it is now Chriftianized, would have 
the miniſtry of angels as ſtrong an engine, for the 
working up heroic poetry, in our reli;zion, as that 
of the ancients has C n to raiſe theirs by all the 
fables of their gods, which were only reccived for 
truths by the moſt. ignorant and weakeſt of the 
people. 8 | 1 

It is a doQtrine almoſt univerſally received 
by Chriſtians, as well Proteſtants as Catholic, 
That there are guardian angels appointed by God 
Almighty as his vicegerents, for the protectios 
and government of cities, provinces, kingdoms, 
and monarchies; and thoſe as well of heathens, © 
of true believers. All this is ſo plainly proved 
from thoſe texts of Daniel, that it admits of n0 
farther controverſy. The prince of the Perſians 
and that other of the Grecians, are granted to be 
the guardians and protecting miniſte s of thoe 
empires. It cannot — denied, that they were 0 
polite, and reſiſted one another. St. Michael 
mentioned by his name, as the patron of the Jews 
and is now taken by the Chriſtians, as the protec- 
tor general of our religion. Theſe tutclar geliy 
who preſided over the ſeveral people and regions 
committed to their charge, were watchful ove! 
them for good, as far as their commiſſions coul 
poſubly extend. The general purpoſe, and del 
of all, was certainly the ſervice of their gre 
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But it is an undoubted truth, that, for 


(reator. 
ends. beſt known to the , Almighty Majeſty of 
Heaven, his providential deſigns for the benefit of 
his creatures, for the debaſiug and A of 


{ame nations, and the exaltation and temporal re- 
wrd; of, others, were not wliolly known to theſe 
bis miniſters; elſe Why thoſe ſactious quarrels, 
controverſies, and battles, amongit theuuclves, 
when they are all united in the fame detign, the 
ryice and honour of their common maſter ? But 
being inſtructed only in the general, and zealous 
of the main deſign; and, as finite, beings, not ad- 


nitted into the ſecrets of goxcrunent, the laſt rer, 
ſorts. of providence, or capable of diſcovering the. 
fal purpoſes of God, who can work good out of 
evil, as he pleaſes; and irreſiſtibly ſways all man- 
ner of events on earth, dirtCting them finally for 


the beſt, to his creation in general, and to the ul- 
tmate.cnd; of his owr glory in particular; they 
mult of neceſſity be ſometimes 1gn >rant of the 
means conducing to thoſe; ends, in which alone 
they can jar — oppoſe each other. One angels 
2 we ſuppoſe the prince of, Perſia, as he is called, 


judging that it would be more ſor God's hongur, 


aad the benefit of his people, that the Median 
aud Perſian monarchy, when delivered ſrom the 
labyloniſh captivity, ſhould ſtill be uppermoſt: 
ind the patron of the Greclans, to whom the will 
o God might be more particularly revealed, con- 
tending on the other ſide, for the rife of Alex2n- 
er, and his ſucceſſors, who were appointed to 
puniſh the backfliding Jews, and thereby to put 
them in mind of their offences, that they might 
repent, and become more yirtuous, and more ob- 
ſervient of the law revcaled. But how far theſe 
controverſies and appearing enmitics of thoſe glo- 
nous creatures may be carried; how theſe oppo- 


tions may beſt be managed, and by what means 


conducted, is not my buſineſs to ſhow or deter- 
mine: theſe things muſt be leſt to the invention 
and judgment of the poct: if any of ſo happy a 
genius be now living, or any future age can pro- 
cuce a man, who, C4 converſant in the philo- 
lophy of Plato, as it 1s now accommodated to 
Canan uſe; for (as Virgil gives us to under- 
land by his example) he is the only proper per- 
on, of all others, for an epic poem, who, to his 
natural endowments, of a large invention, a ripe 
judgment, and a ſtrong memory, has joined the 
knowledge of the liberal arts and ſciences, and 
paticularly moral philoſophy, the mathematics, 
geography, and hiſtory, and with all theſe quali- 
cations is born a poet; knows, and can practiſe, 
the variety of numbers, and is maſter of the lan- 
guage in which he writes; if ſuch a man, I ſay, be 
Low ariſen, or ſhall ariſe, I am vain enough to 
think, that I have propoſed a model to him, by 
which he may build a nebler, a more beautiful, 
and more perſect poem, than any yet extant, ſince 
the ancients. | 

There is another part of theſe machines yet 
wanting; but, by what L have ſaid, it would have 


been oy ſupplied by a judicious writer, He could 


bot have failed to add the oppolition of ill ſpirits to 
the good; they have alſo their deſign, ever oppo- 
lite to that of heaven; and this alone has hitherto 
been the practice of the moderns: but this imper- 
leck ſyltem, if I may call it ſuch, which I have 


bas 


fall than thoſe bleſſed beings, they are yet ſup S 


Now, what thele wicked fpirits cannot cimpald 


like an angel of licht; ſince craft and malice may 
ſoinetimes blind for a while a mote perfect 11 
derſtanding; and, laſtly, ſince Milton has given 
us an example of the like nature, when Satan ap- 
pearing like a cherub to Uriel, the intelligence of 
the ſua circunivented hint even in his on pro- 
vince, and paſſed only for a 'cutions traveller 
through thoſe ntzw-created regions, that he might 
obſerve therein the workmanſhip” of God, and 
praiſe him in his works. 

I know not why, upon the ſame ſuppoſition, or 
ſome other, a fiend may not deceive a creature of 


more excellency than himſelf, but yet a creature 


at leaſt by the connivance, or tacit permiſſion, ot 
the omniſcient Being. I 

Thus, my Lord, 1 have, as briefly as 1 could; 
given yohr Lordſhip, and by you the world, a 
rude draught of what I have been long labouring in 
my imagination, and what l had intended to have 
put in practice (though far unable for the attempt. 
of ſuch à poem); and to have left the ſtage, to 
which my genius never much inclined me, for a 
work which would have taken up my life in the 
1388 of it. This too, I had intended chiefly 
or the honour of my native contitry, ts which a 
poet is particularly obliged : of two fubjects, both, 
relating to it, I was doubtful, Whether 1 ſhoult 
chooſe that of King Arthur, conquermg the Sax- 
ons; Which, being ficther diſtant in time, gives 
the greater ſcope to my invention: or that of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, in ſubduing Ne. and 
reſtoring it to the lawful prince, though a great 
tyrant, Dou Pedro the Cruel: which for the 
compaſs of time, including only the expedition of 
one year; for the greatneſs of the action, and its 
anſwerable event; for the magnanimity of the 
Fngliſh herv, oppoſed to the ingratitude of the 
berfou whom he reſtored; and for the many beau- 
tiful epiſodes which I had interwoven with the 
principal defign, together with the characters of 
the chiefeſt Engliſi perſons; wherein, after Vir- 
gil and Spenfer, I would have taken occaſion to 
repreſent my living friends and patrons of the no- 
bleſt families, and alſo ſhadowed the events of fu- 
ture ages, in the l our imperial lines 
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with theſe helps, and thoſe of the machines, which | dom fond; but the force of waters caſts it ou? v 
„ I have mentioned, I might perhaps have done as | from the bowels of mountains, and expoſes it m. 
well as ſome of my predeceflors ; or at leaft chalk- | atnongft the fands of rivers: giving us of her 0! 
ed out a way for others to amend my errors in a | bounty, what we could not hope for by our 0 
like defign. But, being encouraged only by fair | ſearch. This ſucceſs attends your Lordſhip's 0 
words by king Charles II. my little ſalary ill-paid, | thoughts, which would look like chance, if it h 
nd no proſpect of a future ſubſiſtence, I was then | were not perpetual, and always of the fame tenor, i 
diſcouraged in the beginning of my attempt; and | If I grant that there is eare in it, it is ſuch a care bl 
now age has overtaken me, and want, a more in- | as would be ineffectual and fruitleſs in other men. y 
ſufferable evil, through the change of times, has | It is the “ curioſa felicitas“ which Petronius af. h 
wholly diſenabled me.* Though 1 muſt ever ac- | cribes to Horace in his Odes. We have not 1 
knowledge, to the honour of your Lordſhip, and | wherewithal to imagine ſo ſtrongly, ſo juſtly, and 7 
eternal memory of your charity, that ſince this | ſo pleaſantly : in ſhort, if we { (ow: the ſame k 
revolution, wherein I have patiently ſuffered the | knowledge, we cannot draw out of it the ſame tl 
ruin of my ſmall fortune, and the loſs of that poor | quintefſence 5 we cannot give it ſuch a term, ſuch 1 
ſubſiſtence which I had from two kings, whom I | a propriety, and ſuch a beauty: ſomething is de- 1 
had ſer ved more faithfully than profitably to my- | ficient in the manner, or the words, but more in tl 
- ſelf; then your Lordſhip was pleaſed, out of no | the noblenefs of our conception. Yet when you ti 
other motive but your own, nobleneſs, without any | have finiſhed all, and it appears in its full luftre, c 
deſert of mine, or; the leaſt ſolicitation from tre, | when the diamond is not only found, but the J 
to make me a mol bountiful preſent, which, at | roughneſs ſmoothed, when it is cut into a form, li 
that time, when I was moſt in want of it, came | and ſet in gold, then we cannot bat acknowledge, 1 
moſt ſeaſonably and unexpectedly to my relief. that it is the perſect work of art and nature: and a 
That favour, my Lord, is of itſelf ſufficient to | every one will be ſo vain to think he himſelf could 0 
bind any grateful mar to a perpetual acknowledge- | have 2 the like, till he attempts it. It is fi 
ment, — to all the ſuture ſervice, which one of juſt the deſcription that Hotace makes of ſuch a d 
my mean condition can ever be able to perform. | finiſhed piece: it appears fo caſy, Ut ſibi quiris 
May the Almighty God return it for me, both in f ſperet idem; fudet multurn, fruſtraque laboret, t 
bleſſing. you here, and rewarding you hereafter. | « auſus idem.“ And beſides all this, it is your it 
I muſt. fot preſume to defend the cauſe for which | Lordſhip's particular talent to lay your thoughtsfo 1 
1 now ſuffer, becauſe your Lordſhip is engaged | cloſe together, that were they cloſer they would be 2 
againſt it: but the more you are ſo, the greater | crowded, andeven'a due connection would be want- ſ 
is my obligation to you; for your laying aſide all ing. We are not kept in expectation of two good p 
the conſiderations of factions and parties, to do an | lines, which are to come after a long parentheſis 0 
action of pure diſintereſted” charity. This is one of twenty bad; which is the April-poetry of other t 
2 of your ſhining qualities, which diſ- writers; a mixture of rain and ſanſhine by fits; n 
tingunſh you from others of your rank: but let me | you are always bright, even almoſt to a fault, b t 
add a farther truth, that without theſe ties of gra- | reafon of the exceſs. There is continual abund- 
titude, and abſtracting from them all, I have a | ance, a magazine of thought, and yet a perpetual 1 
moſt particular inclination to houour you; and, if | variety of entertainment; which creates ſuch an 1 
it were not too bold an expreſſion, to fay, I love | appetite in your reader, that he is not cloyed with n 
ou. It is no ſhame to be a poet, though it is to | any thing, but ſatisfied with all. It is that which 1 
e a bad one. Auguſtus Czſar of old, and Car- | the Romans call“ Cæna dubia;“ where there is t 
dinal Richlieu of late, would willingly have been | ſuch plenty, yet, withal, ſo much diverſity and fo d 
ſuch; and David and Solomon were ſuch. You, good order, that the choice is difficult betwixt one j 
who without flattery, are the beſt of the preſent | excellency and another; and yet the concluſion, by 1 
age in England, a} hat have been ſo had you | a due climax, is evermore the beſt ; that is, as 2 0 
been born in any other country, will receive more | concluſion onght to be, ever the moſt proper for r 
Honour in future ages, by that one excellency, than | its place. Sec, my Lord, whether I have not ſtu- a 
by all thoſe konours to which your birth has en- | died your Lordſhip with ſome application: and i 
titled you, or your metits have acquired you. ] fince you are fo modeſt, that 2 will not be judge 1 
| Ne, forte, pudori and party, e the whole * if — 
2 ots f x „ | not drawn your picture to a great degree of like» Y 
* Sit tibi muſa lyræ foleis, & cantor Apollo. I neſs, though it 1 in bee : a that ſome 1 
1 have formerly ſaid in this epiſtle, that I could | of the beſt features are yet wanting. Yet, what | 1 
diftingviſh your writings from thoſe of any | have done is enough to diſtinghiſn you from many [ 
others: it is now time to clear myſelf from | others, which is the propoſition I took upon me to { 
any imputation of felf-conceit on that ſubjeR. | derhonſtrate. t 
I aſſume not to myſelf any particular lights in this And now, my Lord, to apply what I have faid ] 
diſcovery ; they are ſuch only as are obvious to | to my preſent buſineſs. The Satires of Juvenal 7 
every man of ſenſe and judgment, who loves poe- | and Perſius appearing in this new Engliſh dreſs, 1 
try, and underſtands it. Your thoughts are al- | cannot ſo properly be inſcribed to any man as to 1 
ways ſo remote from the common way of think- your Lordſhip, who are the firſt of the age in that ] 
ing, that they are, as I may ſay, of another ſpecies | way of writing. Your Lordſhip, amongſt many < 
than the conceptions of other poets; yet, you go | other favours, has given me your permiffion for 1 
not out of nature fer any of them: gold is never | this addreſs; and you have particularly encouraged 0 
bred upon the ſurface of the ground; but lies ſo | m2 by your peruſal and approbation of the fixth { 
hidden, and ſo deep, that the mines of it are ſel- E tenth ſatires of Juvenal, as I have tranſlated { 


nd ſo 


DEDICATION. 


them. My fellow-labourers have likewiſe com- 
miſſioned me to perform in their behalf this office 
of a dedication to you; and will acknowledge, 
with all poſſible reſpect and gratitude, your ac- 
ceptance of their work, Some of them have the 
honour to be known to your Lordſhip already ; and 
they who have not yet that happineſs, deſire it 
now. Be pleaſed to receive our common endea- 
yours with your wonted candour, without entit- 
ling you to the protection of our common failings, 
in ſo difficult an undertaking. | And allow me 
your patience, if it be not already tired with this 
long epiſtle; to give you, from the beſt authors, 
the origin, the antiquity; the growth, the change, 
and the completement of ſatire among the Ro- 
mans. To deſcribe, if not deſine, the nature of 
that poem, with its ſeveral qualifications and vir- 
tues, together with the ſeveral forts of it. To 
compare the excellencies of Horace, Perſius, and 
ſuvenal, and ſhow the particular manners of their 
latires. And laſtly, to give an account of this new 
way of verſion which is attempted in our perform- 
ance. All which, according to the weakneſs of 
my ability, and the beſt lights which I can get 
from others, ſhall be the ſubject of my following 
diſcour ſe. | 

The moſt perfect work of poetry, ſays our maſ- 
ter, Ariſtotle, is Tragedy. His reaſon is, becauſe 
it is the moſt united; being more ſeverely confined 
within the rules of action, time, and place. The 


action is entire, of a piece, and one, without epi- 


ſodes: the time limited to a natural day; and the 
place circumſcribed at leaſt within the compaſs of 
one town or city. Being exactly proportioned 
chus, and uniſorm in all its parts, the mind is 


more capable of comprehending the whole beau- 


ty of it without diſtraction. | 

But after all theſe advantages, an heroic poem 
is certainly the greateſt work of human nature,— 
The beauties and perfections of the other are but 
mechanical ; thoſe of the epic are more noble. 
Though Homer has limited his place to Troy and 
the fields about it; his action to che natural 


days, whereof twelve are e or ceſſation 


from buſineſs, during the funerals of Patroclus. 
To proceed, the action of the epic is greater: the 
extenſion of time enlarges the pleaſure of the 
reader, and the epiſodes give it more ornament, 
and more vari The inſtruction is equal; but 
in the firſt is only inſtructive, the latter forms a 
hero and a prince. 

If it ſignifies any thing which of them is of the 
more ancient family, the beſt and moſt abſolute 
heroic poem was written by Homer long before tra- 
gedy was invented; but if we conſider the natural 
endowments, and acquiredfparts, which are neceſ- 
fary to make an accompliſhed writer in either kind, 
tragedy requires a leſs and more confined know- 
ledge : moderate learning, and obſervation of the 
rules is ſufficient, if a genius be not wanting. But 
in an epic poet, one who is worthy of that name, 
beſides an univerſal genius, is required univerſal 
learning, together with all thoſe qualities and ac- 
quiſitions which I have named above, and as many 
more as I have, through haſte or negligence, 
omitted. And aſter all, he muſt have exactly 
ſtudied Homer and Virgil as his patterns, Arif- 
totle and has guides, and Vida and Boſſu as their 
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* 


| which I ſhall add ſome obſervations 


64x 
commentators, with many others, both Italian 
and French critics, which I want leiſure here to 
recommend, ; | 92 | 

In a word, what I have. to ſay in relation to 
this ſubject, which does not particularly concern 
ſatire, is, that the greatneſs of an herojic poem, 
beyond that of a tragedy, may eaſily be diſcoveræd, 
by obſerving how few — attempted that work, 


in compariſon of thoſe who have written drama 3 


and of thoſe few, how ſmall a number have ſuc- 
ceeded, But leaving the critics on either ſide, to 


contend about the preference due. to this. or that 


fort of poety; I will, haſten to my preſent buſi- 
neſs, which is the antiquity and origin of ſatire, 
according to thoſe informations which l have re 
ceived from the learned Caſaubon, Heinſius, Ri- 
galtius, Dacicr, and the A Pap} ors to 
my own. 
There has ben a long diſpute among the 
modern critics, whether the Retnans derived their 
ſatire from the Grecians, or firſt invented it thems 
ſelves, Julius Scaliger, and Heinſius, are of the 
firſt opinion; Caſaubon, Rigaltius, Dacier, and 
the ubliſher of the Dauphin's Juvenal, maintain 
the latter. If we take ſatire in the general figs Q 
fication of the word; as it is uſed in 3 
languages for an invective, it is certain that is al- 
— 2 old as verſe; and though hymns, which 
are praiſes of God, may be allowed to have been 
before it, yet the defamation of others: was: not 
long after it. After God had curſed Adam and 
Eve in Paradiſe, the huſband and wife excuſed 
themſelves, by laying the blame on one another: 
and gave a beginning to thoſe conjugal dialogues 
in proſe, which the poets have perfected inverſe. 
The third chapter of Job is one of the firſt in- 
ſtances of this poem in Holy Scripture: unleſs we 
will take it higher, from the latter end of the ſe- 
cond; where his wife adviſes him to curſe bis 
Maker. | ve 
The original, I confeſs, is not much to the ho- 
nour of ſatire; but here it was nature, and that 
depraved ! When it became an art, it bore better 
fruit. Only we have learnt thus much already, 
that ſcofſs and revilings are of the growth of all 
nations; and conſequently that neither the Greek 
poets borrowed from other people their art of rail= 
ing, neither needed the Romans to take it from 
them. But conſidering ſatire as a ſpecies of poetry, 
here the war begins amongſt the critics. Scaliger 
the father will have ut deſcend from Greece to 
Rome; and dcrives the word fatire from fatyrus, 
that mixt kind of animal, or, as the ancients 
thought him, rural god, made up betwut a man 
and a goat; with a human head, hcoked noſe, 


ponting lips, a bunch of ſtruma under the chin, 
pricked cars, and upright horns; the body ſhag- 


ged with hair, eſpecially from the waiſt,and ending 
in a goat, with the legs and feet of that creature. 
But Caſaubon, and his followers, with reaſon, 
condemn this derivation; and prove, that from 
ſatyrus, the word ſatira, as it ſignifies a poem, 
cannot poſlibly deſcend. For ſatira is not pro 4 
ſubſtantive, but an adjective; to which the word 
lanx, in Engliſh, a charger, or lar ter, is un- 
derſtood: 15 that the n according 
to the manner of a ſatyr, and expreſſing his quali- 
ties, muſt properly * you — nd not 
ay 
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ſatyr. And thus · ſar it is allowed that the Grecians 
had ſuch poems; but that they were wholly dif- 
ferent in ſpecies from that to which the Romans 
gave the name of ſatire. f = 

Ariſtotle divides all poetry, in relation to the 
progreſs of ity. into nature without art, art begun, 


and art completed. Mankind, even the moſt 


barbarous, have the ſeeds of poetry implanted in 
hama Phe: firſt ſpecimen of it was certainly 
ſhow n inithe praiſes of the Deity, and prayers to 
him band as they are of natural obligation, fo 
they are likewiſe of divine inſtitution. Which 
Milton obſer ving, introduces Adam and Eve 
e very morning adoring God in hymns and prayers. 
The ele was thus begun, in the wild notes 
of natural poetry, beſore the invention of feet and 
mcaſures-. The Grecians and Romans had no 
other original of their poetry. Feſtivals ard hol- 
lidays ſoon. ſucceeded to private worſhip, 2nd we 
need not doubt but they were enjoined b tne true 
God to his on people; as they were atterwards 
imitated by the heathens; who by the light of 
reuſon knew they were to invoke ſome ſuperior 
Being in their neceſſities, and to thank him for 
his” benefits. Thus the Grecian holidays were 
celebrated with offerings to Bacchus and Ceres, 
and other deities, to whoſe bounty they ſuppoſed 
they were owing for their; corn and wine, and 
other helps of life. And the ancient Romans, 
Horace tells us, paid their thanks to mother earth, 
or Veſta, to Silvanus, and their genius, in the 
fame-manner. But as all feſtivals have a double 
reaſon for their inſtitution ; the firſt of religion, 
the other of recreation, for the unbending ot our 
minds; ſo both the Grecians and Romans agreed, 


after their ſacriſices were performed, to ſpend the 


remainder af the day in ſports and merriments; 
amongſt which; ſongs and dances, and that which 
they called wit. (for want of knowing better), 
were the chiefeſt entertainments. The Grecians 
had a netion of ſatires, whom I have already deſ- 
eribed; and taking them, and the Sileni, that is, 
the young ſatyrs and the old, for the tutors, atten- 


duants, and humble companions of their Bacchus, 


'habited themſelves like thoſe rural deities, and imi- 
tated them in their ruſtic dances, to which they 
joined ſongs, with ſome ſort of rude harmony, but 
without certain numbers: and to theſe they added 
«kind of chorus. | = 
The Romans alſo (as nature is the ſame in all 
places) though they knew nothing of thoſe Grecian 
demigods, nor had any communication with 
. Greece, yet had certainly young men, who, at 
their feſtivals, danced and ſung after their uncouth 
manner, to a certain kind of verſe, which they 
called Saturnian: what it was, we have no certain 
light from antiquity to diſcover ; but we may con- 
- clude, that, like the Grecian, it was void of art, 
or at leaſt with very feeble beginnings of it. 
Thoſe ancient Romans, at theſe holidays, which 
were a mixture of devotion and debauchery, had 


. a-cuſtom of reprozching each other with their 


faults, in a ſort of extempore poetry, or rather a 


- tuneable hobbling verſe ; and they anſwered in 


the ſame kind of groſs raillery ; their wit and their 


- muſic being of a piers The Grecians, ſays Caſau- 


bon, had formerly done the ſame in the perſons of 
their petulent ſatyrs: but l am afraid he miſtakes 


8 


the matter, and confounds the finging and dancing 


of the ſatyrs, with the ruſtical entertainments of 
the firſt Romans. The reaſon of my opinion is 
this; that Caſaubon, finding little light ſrom an- 


| tiquity, of theſe beginnings of poetry, — 
4 


the Grecians, but only theſe repreſentations of 


tyrs, who carried caniſters, and cornucopias full 


of ſeveral fruits in their hands, and danced with 


them at their public feaſts: and afterwards read. 
ing Horace, who makes mention of his homely 


Romans jeſting at one another in the ſame kind 


of ſolemaitis;, might ſuppoſe thoſe wanton ſatyrs 
did the fame. And eſpecially becauſe Horace 


poſlibly might ſeem to him to have ſhown the 


original of all poetry in general, including the 


Grecians as well as Romans, 2 it is plainly 
otherwiſe, that he only deſcribed the beginning, 
and firſt rudiments of poetry in his own country. 


The verſes are theſe, which h- cites from the firſt 


epiſtle of the ſecond book, which was written to 
Auguſtus : | 
Agricolæ priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, 
« Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſts 
Corpus et ipſum animum ſpe finis dura feren- 
* -« tem, q . 24 
Cum ſociis operum pueris, et conjuge fida, 
4 Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
« Florihus et vino Genium memorem brevis ævi: 
« Feſcennina per hune inventa licentia morem 
Verſibus alternis opprobrio ruſtica fudit.“ 


Our brawny clowns of old, who turn' d the ſoil, 

Content with little, and inur'd to toil, 

At harveſt-home, with mirth and country-cheer 

Reſtor'd their bodies for another year; | 
Refreſh'd their ſpirits and renew'd their hope 

Of ſuch a future feaſt, and future crop. 

Then, with their fellow-joggers of the ploughs, 

Their little children and their faithful ſpouſe, 

A ſow they ſlew ta Veſta's deity, 

And kindly milk, Sil vanus, pour'd to thee, 

With flowers, and wine, their genius they 

ador d; | 8 

A ſhort life, and a merry, was the word. 

From lowing cups, defaming rhymes enſue, 

And at each other homely taunts they threw. 


Yet ſince it is a hard conjecture, that ſo great a 
man as Caſaubon ſhould miſapply what Horace 
writ. concerning ancient Rome, to the ceremonies 
and manners of ancient Greeee, I will not inſiſt 
on this opinion, but rather judge in general, that 
ſince all poetry had its original — religion, that 
of the Grecians and Romans had the ſame begin- 
ning: both were invented at feſtivals of thankf- 
giving: and both were proſecuted with mirth and 
raillery, and rudiments of verſe: amongſt the 
Greeks, by thoſe who repreſented ſatyrs; and 
amongit the Romans by real clowns. 

For, indeed, when I am reading Caſaubon on 
theſe two ſubjects, methinks I hear the ſame ſtory 
told twice over, with very little alteration. Of 
which Dacier taking notice in his interpretation 
of the Latin verſes which 1 have tranſlated, ſays 
plainly, that the beginning of poetry was the ſame, 


with a ſmall variety, in both countries: and that 


the mother of it, in all nations, was devotion. But 
what is yet more wonderful, that moſt learned 
critic takes notice alſo, in his illuſtrations on the 


Ncing 
its of 
non is 


DEDICATION. 


frſt epiſtle of the ſecond book, that as the poetry 
of the Romans, and that of the Grecians, had the 
fame beginning, at feaſts of thankſgiving, as it 
las been obſerved : and the old comedy of the 
Greeks, which was in vective, and the ſatire of the 
Romans, which was of the ſome” nature, were be- 
gun on the very ſame occaſion, fo the fortune of 
both, in proceſs of time, was juſt the ſame ; the 
old comedy of the Grecians was forbidden, for its 
tos mach licence in expoſing of particular perſons, 
and the rude ſatire of the Romans was alſo puniſh- 
ed by a law of the Decemviri, as Horace tells us, 
in theſe words: | 


« Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos 

« Luſit amabiliter, donec jam ſæ vus apertam 

In rabiem verti cepit jocus; et per honeſtas 

« Ire domus impune minax : doluere cruento 

« Dente laceſſiti; fuit intatis quoque cura 

« Conditione ſuper communi, quinetiam lex, 

« Penaque lata, malo quæ nollit carmini quem- 

« quam 
« Deſcrib1, vertere modum formidine fuſtis; 
Ad bene dicendum delectandumque re- 
« dacti. b * 

The law of the Decemviri was this; “ Siquis 
d occentaſſit, malum carum, ſivi condidiſit, quod 
inſamĩam ſaxit, flagitiamve alteri, capital eo,” 
A ſtrange likeneſs, and barely poſlible; but the 
critics being; all of the ſame opinion, it becomes me 
to be ſilent, and to ſubmit to better judgments 
than my own. ' 

But to return to the Grecians, from whoſe 
ſatiric dramas, the elder Scaliger and Heinſius 
will have the Roman ſatire to proceed; lam to 
take a view of them firſt, and ſee if there be 
any ſuch de ſeent ſrom them as thoſe authors have 
pretended. 

Theſpis, or whatſoever he were that invented 
Tragedy (for authors difier) mingled with them a 
chorus, and dancers, and ſatyrs, which had been 
uſed in the celebration of their feſtivals; and there 
they were ever afterwards retained. The cha- 
rater of them was alſo kept, which was mirth 
and wantonneſs; and this was given, I ſuppoſe, 
to the folly of the common audience, who ſoon 
grow weary of good ſenſe ; and, as we daily ſee, 
in our own age and country, are apt to forſake 
poetry, and ſtill ready to return to buffoonry and 
larce. From hence it came, that the Olympic 
games, where the poets contended for four prizes, 
the ſatiric tragedy was the laſt of them; for, in 
the reſt, the ſatyrs were excluded from the chorus, 
Among the plays of Euripides which are yet re- 
maining, there is one of theſe ſatirics, which is 
called the Cyclops; in which we may fee the na- 
ture of thoſe poems, and from thence conclude 
what likeneſs they have to the Roman ſatire. 

The ſtory of this Cyclops, whoſe. name was 
Polyphemus, ſo famous in the Grecian fables, was, 
That Ulyſſus, who, with his company, was driven 
on the coaſt of Sicily, where thoſe Cyclops in- 
habited, coming to aſk relief from Silenus, and 
the ſatyrs, who were herdſmen to that one-eyed 
giant, was kindly received by them, and enter- 
tained ; till, being perceived by Polyphemus, they 
were made priſoners againſt the rites of hoſpitality, 
for which Ulyſſes cloqueutly pleaded ; were after- 


6 
wards put down in the den, and ſome of them de” 
voured; after which, Ulyſſes, having made him- 
drunk, when he was aſleep, thruſt a great fire- 
brand into his eye; and ſo revenging his dead fol- 
lowers, eſcaped with the remaining party of the 
living: and Silenus, and the fatyrs, were freed 
from their ſervitude under Polyphemus, and re- 
mitted to their firſt liberty of attending and ac- 
companying their patron Bacchus. | 
This was the ſubje& of the tragedy ; which be- 
ing one of thoſe which end with a happy event, 
is therefore by Ariſtotle judged below the other 
ſort, whoſe ſucceſs is unfortunate. - Notwithſtand- 
ing which, the ſatyrs, who were part of the 
dramatis perſonæ, as well as the whole chorus, 
were properly introduced into the nature of the 
poem, which is mixed of farce and tragedy., The 


adventure of Ulyfles was to entertain the judging 


part of the audience, and the uncouth perſons of 
Silenus, and the ſatyrs, to divert the common 
people with their groſs railleries. 7 

Your Lordſhip — perceived by this time, that 
this ſatiric tragedy, and the Roman fatire, have 
little reſemblances in any other features. The 
very kinds are different: for what has a paſtorab 
tragedy to do with a paper of verſes ſatirically 
written? The character and raillery of the ſatyrs 
is the only thing that could pretend to a likeneſs 3 


were Scaliger aud Heinfius alive to maintain their 


opinion. And the fiſt farces of the Romans, 
which were the rudiments of their poetry, were 
written before they had any communication with. 
the Greeks ; or, indeed, any knowledge of that 
people. 

And here it will be proper to give the definition. 
of the Greek ſatiric poem, from Caſaubon, before 
leave this ſubject. The ſatiric, ſays he, is a 
dramatic , annexed to a tragedy ; having a 
chorus, which conſiſts of ſatyrs: the perſons re- 
preſented in it, are illuſtrious men: the action of 
it is great; the ſtyle is partly ſerious, and partly 
jocular; and the event of the action moſt com- 
monly is happy. 

The Grecians, beſides theſe ſatirie tragedies, 
had another kind of poem, which they called Silliz 
which were more of kin to the Roman fatire : 
thoſe Silli were indeed invective poems, but of a 
different ſpecies from the Roman poems of Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Lucilius, Horace, and the reſt of their 
ſucceſſors. They were fo called, ſays Caſaubon 
in one place, from Silenus, the foſter-lather to 
Bacchus; but in another place, bethinking him- 
ſelf better, he derives their name dd Ts o1AA aivuy, 
from their ſcofling and petulancy. From tome 
fragments of the Silli, written by Limon, we may 
find, that they were ſatiric poeras, full of paro- 
dies; that is, of verſes patched up from great poets, 
and turned into another ſenſe than their author in- 
tended them. Such among the Romans is the 
famous Cento of Auſonius, where the words are 
Virgil's : but by applying them to another ſenſe, 
they are made the relation cf a Ci. ht; 
and the act of conſummation fulſamely deſcribed 
in the very words of the moſt modeſt amongſt all 
poets. Of the ſame manner are our ſongs which 
are turned into burleſque, and the ſerious words 
of the author perverted into a ridiculous — 
Thus in Timon's Silli, the words are generally 
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Thoſe of Homer, and the tragic poets; but he ap- 
plys them ſatirically to ſome cuſtoms and kinds of 
philoſophy, which he arraigns. But the Romans 
not uſing any of theſe parodies in their ſatires; 
Tometgqncs, indeed, repeating verſes of other men, 
as Perſius cites ſome of Nero's; but not turning 
them into another meaning, the Sill cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be the original of Roman ſatire. To 
theſe Silli, caries of parodies, we may proper- 
ly add the ſatires which were written againſt par- 
ticular perfons; ſuch as were the iambics of 
Archilochus againſt Lycambes, which Horace 
undoubtedly imitated in ſome of his odes and 
epodes, whoſe titles bear a-ſuflicient witneſs of it: 
I might alſo name the invective of Ovid againſt 
| This, and many others: but theſe are the under- 
wood of ſatire, rather than the timber-tree, they 
are not a general extenſion, as reaching only to 
ſome individual perſon. And Horace ſeems to 
hu ve ed himſelf from thoſe ſplenetic reflec- 
tions in thoſe odes and epodes, before he under- 
took the noble work of ſatires, which were properly 
fo calld. | 

Thus, my Lord, I have at length diſengaged my- 
felf from thoſe antiquitics of Greece: and have 


proved, I hope, from the beſt critics, that the Ro- 


man ſatire was not borrowed from thence, but of 
their own manufacture: I am now almoſt gotten 
into my depth; at leaſt by the help of Dacier I 
am ſwimming towards it. Not that I will promiſe 
always to follow him, any more than he follows 
Caſaubon ; but to keep in my eye, as my trueſt 
pride; and where I think he may poſſibly miſ- 
ad me, there to have recourſe to my own lights, 
as I expect that others ſhould do by me. 
Quintillian ſays, in plain words, © Satira qui- 
dem tota noſtra eſt: and Horace has ſaid the 
fame thing before him, ſpeaking of his predeceſ- 
for in that ſort of poctry, © Et Græcis intacti car- 
minis auQtor.” Nothing can be clearer than the 
opinion of the poet, and the orator, both the beſt 
critics of the two beſt ages of the Roman empire, 
that ſatire was wholly of Latin growth, and not 
tranſplanted from Athens to Rome. Yet, as 1 
have ſaid, Scaliger the father, according to his 
cuſtom, that is, infolently enough, contradicts 
them both; and gives no better reaſon, than the 
derivation of ſatyrus from 7g, ſalacitas ; and ſo, 
from the letchery of thoſe fauns, thinks he has 
ſufficiently proved, that fatire is derived from 
them. Az if wantonneſs and lubricity were cflcn- 
tial to that ſort of poem, which ought to be avoid- 
ed in it. His other allegation, which I have al- 
ready mentioned, is as pitiful: that the ſatrys 
carried platters and caniſters full of fruit in their 
hands. If they had entered empty-handed, had 
they been ever the leſs ſatyrs? Or were the ſruits 
and the flowers, which they offered, any thing of 
Ein to fatize? Or any argument that this poem 
was originally Grecian ? Caſaubon judged better, 
and his opinion is grounded on ſure authority, that 
ſatire was derived from ſatura, a Roman word 
which figniſies full, and abundant, and full alſo 


of variety, in which nothing is wanting in its 


due perfection. It is thus, ſays Dacier, that we 
lay a full colour, when the wool has taken the 
whole tincture, and drunk in as much of the dye 


as it can receive, According to this derivation 


from ſatur, comes ſatura, or Jalyra, according tg 
the new ſpelling ; as optumus maxummus are now 
ſpelled optimus and maximus. Satura, as I have 
formerly noted, is an adjective, and relates to the 
word /axx, which is underſtood. And this Jaxx, 
in Engliſh, a charger, or large platter, was yearly 
filled with all forts of fruits, which were offered 
to the gods at their feſtivals, as the premices, or 
firſt-gatherings. Theſe offerings of ſeveral forts 
thus mingled, it is true, were not known to the 
Grecians, who called them Travz4pro Ho, a ſa- 
crifice of all ſorts of fruits; and revryziar, when 
they offered all kinds of grain. Virgil has men- 
tioned theſe ſacrifices in his Georgics. 


Lancibus et pandis fumantia reddimus exta,” 
And in another place, « T.anceſque et liba feri- 


% mus: that is, we offer the ſmoking entrails in 


eat platters, and we will offer the chargers and 
he cakes, * 
This word ſatura has been aſterwards applied to 


many other forts of mixtures; as Feſtus calls it a 
kind of olla, or hotchpotch, made of ſeveral ſorts 


of meats. Laws were alſo called /eges ſaturæ, when 
they were of ſeveral heads and titles; like our 
tacked bills of parliament. '' And per ſaturam * 
ferre, in the Roman ſenate, was to carry a law 
without telling the ſenators, or counting voices, 
when they were in haſte. Salluſt uſes the word 
per ſaturam ſententias exquirere ; when the majority 
was viſibly on one fide, From whence it might 
probably be conjectured, that the diſcourſes or ſa- 


tires of Ennius, Lucilius, and Horace, as we now 


call them, took their name; becauſe they are full 
of various matters, and are alſo written on various 
ſubjects, as Porphyrius ſays. But Dacier affirms, 


that it is not immediately from thence that theſe 


ſatires are ſo called: for that name had been uſed 


formerly for other things, which bore a nearer 


reſemblance to thoſe diſcourſes of Horace, in ex- 
plaining of which (continues Dacier) a method is 
to be purſued, of which Caſaubon himſelf has 
never thought, and which will put all things into 
fo clear a light, that no farther room will be leſt 
for the leaſt difpute. 
During the ſpace of almoſt foti hundred years, 
ſince the building of their city, the Romans had 
never known any entertainments of the ſtate: 
chance and jollity firſt found ont thoſe verſe 
which they called Saturnian and Feſcennine : or 
rather human nature, which is inclined to poetry, 
firſt produced them, rude and barbarous, and un- 
poliſhed, as all other operations of the ſoul are in 
their beginnings, beſore they are cultivated with art 
and lady. However, in occaſions of merriment 
they were firſt practiſed; and this rough caſt un- 
hewn poetry was inſtead of ſtage-plays, for the 
ſpace of ohe hundred and twenty years together, 
They were made extempore, and were, as the 
French call them, impromptus ; for which the Tar- 
ſians of old were much renowned; and we ſee the 
daily examples of them in the Italian farces of Har- 
lequin and Scaramucha. Such was the poetry of 
that ſavage people, before it was turned into num- 
bers, and the harmony of verſe. Little of the Sa- 
turnian verſes is now remaining; we only know 
from authors, that they were nearer proſe than 
poetry, without ſect or meaſure; They wert 
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ne, but not Ihe: perhaps they might be 
uſed in the ſolemn part of their — and 
mme Feſcennine, who were invented after them, 
in their afternoon's debauchery, becauſe they were 
ſcoffing and obſcene. 


The Feſcennine and Saturnian were the fame; 


for as they were called Saturnian from their an- 
tientneſs, when Saturn reigned in Italy; they were 
alſo called Feſcennine, ſrom Feſcennina, a town in 
the fame country, where they were firſt practiſed. 
The actors, with a groſs and ruſtic kind of raillery, 
reproached each r with their failings; and at 
the ſame time were nothing ſparing of it to their 
audience. Somewhat of this cuſtom was after- 
wards retained in their Saturnalia, or feaſts of Sa- 
turn, celebrated in December; at leaſt all kind of 
freedom in ſpeech was then allowed to flaves, even 
againſt their maſters; and we are not without 
ſome imitation of it in our Chriſtmas gambols. Sol- 
diers alſo uſed thoſe Feſcennine verſes, after mea- 
fare and numbers had been added to them, at the 
triumph of their generals : of which we have an 
example in the triumph of Julius Cæſar over Gaul, 
in theſe expreſſions: « Czſar Gallias ſubegit, Nico- 
« medes Cæſarem; ecce Cæſar nunc triumphat, qui 
« ſubegit Gallias; Nicomedes non triumphat, qui 
« ſubegit Cæſarem.“ The vapours of wine made 
the firſt ſatirical poets amongſt the Romans; 
which, ſays Dacier, we cannot better repreſent, 
than by imagining a company of clowns on a ho- 
day, dancing lubberly, and upbraiding one ano- 
ther in extempore doggrel, with their defects and 
vices, and the ſtories that were told of them in 
bake-houſes and barbers-ſhops. 

When they began to be fomewhat better bred, 
and were entering, as I may ſay, into the firſt 
rudiments of civil converſation, they left theſe 
hedge-notes, for another ſort of poem, ſomewhat 
. which was alſo full of pleaſant raillery, 

t without any mixture of obſcenity. This ſort 
of poetry appeared under the name of fatire, be- 
cauſe of its variety: and this ſatire was adorned 
with compoſitions of muſic, and with dances; but 
laſcivious poſtures were baniſhed from it. In the 
Tuſcan language, ſays Livy, the word 4ifter ſig- 
nifies a player: and therefore thoſe actors, which 
were firſt brought from Etruria to Rome, on oc- 
caſion of a peſtilence ; when the Romans were 
admoniſhed to avert the anger of the gods by 
plays, in the year ab Urbe Condita cccxc: thoſe 
actors, I ſay, were therefore called Sirion: and 
that name has ſince remained, not only to actors Ro- 
man born, bat to all others of every nation. They 
played not the former extempore ſtuff of Feſcen- 
nine verſes, or clowniſh jeſts; but what they ated 
was a kind of civilcleanly farce, with muſic and dan- 
ces, and motions that were proper to the ſubject. 

In this condition Livius Andronicus found the 
ſtage, when he attempted firſt; inſtead of farces. 
to ſupply it with a nobler entertainment of tra- 

edics and comedies. This man was a Grecian 
rn, and being made a flave by Livius Salinator, 
and brought to Rome, had the education of his 
tron's children committed to him. Which truſt 
diſcharged ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his 
maſter, that he — him his liberty. 


Andronicus, thus become a freeman of Rome, 


added to his own name that of Livius his maſter ; 


and, as I obſerved, was the firſt author of a regu- 
lar play in that commonwealth. Being already 
inſtructed in his native country, in the manners 
and decencies of the Athenian theatre, and con- 
verſant in the Arcbæa commetia, or old comedy of 
Ariſtophanes, and the reft of the Grecian poets; 
he took from that model his own deſigning of 
plays for the Roman ſtage, The firft of which 
was repreſented in the year eccocxiv fince the 
building of Rome, as Tully, from the commenta- 
ries of Atticus, has aſſured us: it was after the 
end of the firſt Punic war, the year before Ennius 
was born. Dacier has not carried the 
ther thus far; he only ſays, that 65 
onicus was the firſt ſtage- poet 
will adventure on this hint, to 
propoſition, which I hope the learned will approve. 
And though we have not any thing of Andron- 
cus remaining to juſtify my conjecture, yet it is 
exceeding probable, that having read the works 
of thoſe Grecian wits, his countrymen, he imi- 
tated not only the ground-work, but alſo the 
manner of their writing. And how grave ſoever 
his tragedies might be, yet in his comedies he ex- 
preſſed the way of Ariſtophanes, Eupolis, and the 
reſt, which was to call ſome perſons by their own 
names, and to expoſe their deſects to the laughter 
of the people. The examples of which we have 
in the forementicned Ariſiophanes, who turued 
the wiſe Socrates into ridicule; and is alſo 
free with the management of Cleon, Alcibiades, 
and other miniſters of the Athenian government. 
Now if this be granted, we may eatily ſuppoſe, 
that the firſt hint of ſatirical plays on the Roman 
ſtage was given by the Greeks. Not from the 
ſatyrica, for that has been reaſonably exploded in 
the former part of this diſcourſe; but from their 
old comedy, which was imitated firſt by Livius 
Andronicus. And then Quintilian and Horace 
muſt be cautiouſly interpreted, where they affirm, 
that ſatire is wholly Roman; and a fort of verſe, 
which was not touched on by the Grecians. The 
reconcitement of my opinion to the ſtandard of 
their judgment, is not, however, very difficult, 
ſince they ſpake of ſatire, not as in its firſt ele- 
ments, but as it was formed into a ſeparate workz 
begun by Ennius, purſued by Lucilius, and com- 
pleted afterwards by Horace. The proof depends 
only on this poſtulatum: that the comedies of 
Andronicus, which were imitaticns of the Greek, 
were alſo imitations of their railleries, and reflec- 
tions on particular perſons. For if this be granted 
me, which is a moſt probable ſuppoſition, it 1s 
eaſy to infer, that the fri light which wes given 
to the Roman theatrical ſatire, was from the plays 
of Livius Andronicus. Which will be more ma- 
nifeſtly diſcovered, when I come to ſpeak of En- 
nius. In the mean time I will return to Dacier. 
The people, ſays he, ran in crowds to theſe 
gew entertainments of Andronicus, as to pieces 
which were more noble in their kind, and more 
perfect than their former ſatires, which for ſome 
time they neglected and abandoned. But not long 
after, they took them up again, and then they 
joined them to their comedies: playing them at. 
the end of every drama; as the French continue 
at this day to act their ſarces; in the nature of a 
ſeparate entertainment from their tragedies. But 


. 
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more particularly they were joined to the Attel- 
lane fables, ſays Caſaubon; which were plays in- 
vented by the Oſei. 'ihoſe fables, ſays Valerius 
Maximus, out of Livy, were tempered with 
the Italian ſeverity, and free from any note of 
infamy or obfceneneſs; and, as an old commen- 
tator on ſuvenal affirms, the Exordiarii, which 
were- ſingers and dancers, entered to entertain 
the Rage with light ſongs, and mimical geſ- 
tures, t they might not go away oppreſicd 
with melancholy, from thoſe fcrious pieces of the 
theatre. So that the ancient ſatire of the Romans 
was in extemporary reproaches: the next was 
farce, w was brought from Tuſcany : to that 
fucceeded he plays of Andronicus, from the old 
comedy of the Grecians: and out of all theſe, 
ſprun g two ſeveral branches of new Roman ſa- 
tire; like diſferent ſcions from the ſame root: 
which I ſhall prove with as much brevity as the 
ſubject will alloy, | 

- A year aſter Andronicus had opened the Ro- 
man ſtage with his new dramas, Eunius was born; 
who, When he was grown to man's eftate, having 
ſeriouſly conſider ed the genius of the people, and 
| how eagerly they followed the firft ſatires, thought 
it would be worth his pains to reſine upon the pro- 
ject, and to write ſatires, not to be acted on the 
theatre, but read. He preſerved the ground-work 
of their pleaſantry, their venom, and their raillery 
on particular perſons, and gencral vices: and by 
this means, avoiding the danger of an ill ſuccels, 
In a public repreſentation, he hoped to be as well 
received in the cabinet as Andronicus had been 
upon the ſtage. Ihe event was anfwerable to his 


expectation. He made diſcourſes in ſeveral forts 


of verſe, varied often in the ſame paper ; retain- 
ing ſlill in the title their original name of ſatire. 
Poth in relation to the ſubjects, and the variety 
of matters contained in them, the ſatires of Horace 
are entirely like them; only Ennius, as I ſaid? 
confines not himſelf to one ſort of verſe, as Ho- 
race does; but taking example from the Greeks, 
and even from Homer himſelf in his Margitcs, 
which is a kind of ſatire, as Scaliger obſerves, 
gives himſelf the licence, when one fort of num- 
bers runs not caſily, to run into another, as his 
fancy dictates. For he makes no difficulty to 
mingle hexameter with iambic tremeters; or 
with trochaic tetrameters; as appears by thoſe 
fragments which arc yet remaining of him: Ho- 
race has thought him worthy to be copied; in- 
ſerting many things of his into his own fatires, as 
Virgil has done in his ZEneid, 

Here we have Dacier making out that Ennius 
was the firſt ſatiriſt in that way of writing, which 
was of his invention; that is, ſatire abſtracted 
from the ſtage, and new modelled into papers of 
verſe, on ſevcral ſubjects. But he will have En- 
nius take the ground-wotk of ſatire from the ſirſt 
farces of the Romans, rather than ſrom the formed 
plays of Livius Andronicus, which were copied 
from the Grecian comedies. It may pollibly be 
o; but Dacier knows no more of it than 1 do. 
And it ſeems to me the more probable opinion, 
that he rather imitated the fine railleries of the 
Greeks, which he ſaw in the pieces of Andreni- 
cus, than the coarſeneſs of all his old countrymen, 
in their clowniſh extemporary way of jecring. 
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But, beſides this, it is univerſally granted, that 
Ennius, though an Italian, was excellently learned 
in the Greek language. His verſes were {:nffed 
with fragments ot it, even to a fault: and he him- 
ſelf believed, according to the Pythagorean opi- 
nion, that the foul of Homer was transtuſed into 

him: which Per ſius obſerves in his ſixth ſatire; 
« poſtquam deſtertuit eſſe Mæonides.“ But this 
being only the private opinion of fo inconſiderable 
a man as I am, I leave it to the farther diſquiſi- 
tion of the critics, if they think it worth their 
notice, Moſt evident it is, that whether he imi- 
tated the Roman farc, or the Greek comedic, 
he is to be acknowledged for the firſt author of 
Roman ſatire, as it is properly fo called, and diſ- 


tinguiſhed from any fort of ſtage-play. 


Of Pacuvius, who ſucceeded him, there is little to 
be faid, becauſe there is ſo little remaining of him: 
cnly that he is taken to be the nephew of Ennius, 
his ſiſter's ſon; that in probability he was inſtrue- 
ted by his uncle, in his way of ſatire, which we 
are told he has copied; but what advances he 
made, we know not. | 

Lucilius came into the world, when Pacuvins 
flouriſhed moſt ; he alſo made fatires after the 
manner of Ennius, but he gave them a more 
graceful turn; and endeavoured to imitate more 
cloſely the Vetus Comœda of the Greeks: of the 
which the old original Roman ſatire had no idea, 
till the time of Livius Audronicus. Ang though 
Horace ſeems to have made Lucilius the firſt au- 
thor of ſatire in verſe amongit the Romans, in 
theſe words, © Quid cum eſt Lucihus auſus primus 
in hunc operis componere catmina morem :” he 
is only thus to be underſtood, that Lucilius had 
given a more graceful turn to the ſatire of Ennius 
and Pacuvius; not that he invented a new ſatire 
ol his own: and Quintilian ſeems to explain this 
paſſage of Horace in theſe words: “ Satira qui- 
dem tota noſtra eſt, in qua primus inſignem 
« laude adeptus eſt Lucilius.” 

Thus, both Horace and Quintilian give a kind 
of primacy of hononr to Lucilius, among the 
Latin ſatiriſts. For as the Roman language grew 
more refined, ſo much more capable it was of re- 
ceiving the Grecian beautics in his time: Horace 
and Quintilian could mean no more, than that 
Lucilius writ better than Ennius and Pacuvius. 
on the ſame account we prefer Horace to Luci- 
lius: both of them imitated the old Greek co- 
medy; and ſo did Ennius and Pacuvius before 
them. Ihe poliſking of the Latin tongue, in the 
ſucceſſion of times, made the only difference. 
And Horace himſelf, in two of his ſatires, writ- 
ten purpoſely on this ſubject, thinks the Romans 
of his age were too partial in their commendGations 
of 9 who writ not ouly looſely, and mud- 
dily, with little art, and —— leſs care, but alſo 
in a time when the Latin tongue was not yet ſuf 
ficiently purged from the dregs of barbariſm; and 
mauy ſignificant and ſounding words, which the 
Romans wanted, were not admitted even in the 
times of Lucretius and Cicero, of which both 
complain. 

But, to proceed, Dacier juſtly taxes Caſaubon, 
ſaving, that the ſatires of Lucilius were wholly 
diflerent in ſpecie, from thoſe of Ennius and Pa- 
cuvius. Cafauben was led into that miſtake by 
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Diomedes the grammarian, who in effe&t- ſays 
this: ſatire, among the Romans, but not among the 
Greeks, was a biting invective poem, made aſter 
the model of the ancient comedy for the repre- 
henſion of vices: ſuch as were the poems of Lu- 
cilius, of Horace, and of Perſius. But in former 
times, the name of ſatire was given to poems, 
which were compoſed of ſeveral forts of veries: 
ſuch as were made by Ennius and Pacuvius: more 
fully expreſſing the <tymology of the word fatire, 
from ſatura, wh.ch we have obſcrved. Here it is 
manifeſt, that Diomedes makes a ſpec: fical diftinc- 
tion betwixt the ſatires of Ennius and thoſe of Lu- 
cilius. But this, as we fay in Englith, is only a 
dittin&tion without a difference; for the rcafon of 
it is ridiculous, and abſolutely falſe, This was 
that which cozened honeit Caſaubon, who, rely- 
ing on Diomedes, had not ſufficiently examined 
the origin and nature of thoſe two fatires: which 
were entirely the ſame, both in the nnatter and 
the form. For ail that Lucilius periormed be- 
yond his predeceſſors, Ennius and Pecuvius, was 
only the adding of more politeneſs, and more ſalt; 
without any change in the ſubitance of the poem: 
and though Lucihus put not together in the ſame 
ſatire ſeveral forts = verſes, as Ennius did; yet 
he compoſed ſeveral ſatires of ſeveral forts of 
verſes, and mingled them with Greek verſes; one 

m conſiſted only of hexameters; and another 
was entirely of iambics; a third of trochaics; as 
is viſible, by the fragments yet remaining of his 
works. In ſhort, if the ſatires of Lucilius are 
therefore ſaid to be wholly different ſrom thoſe of 
Ennius, becauſe he added much more of beauty 
and poliſhing to his own poems, than are to be 
found in thoſe before him; it will follow from 
hence, that the fatires of Horace are wholly dit- 
ferent from thoſe of Lucilius, becauſe Horace 
has not leſs ſurpaſſed Lucilius in the elegancy of 
his writing, than Lucilius ſurpaſſed Ennius in the 
turn and ornament of his, his palage of Þ1o- 
medes has alſo drawn Douſa, the fon, into the 
ſame error of Cafauben, which I fay, not to cx- 
poſe the little failings of thoſe judicious men, but 
only to make it appear, with how much diffidence 
and caution we are to read their works; when 
they treat a ſubject of ſo much obſcurity, and fo 
very ancient, as is this of ſatire. 

Having thus brought down the hiſtory of ſatire 
from its original, to the times of Horace, and 
ſhown the ſeveral changes of it; I ſhouid here dis- 
cover ſome of thoſe graces which Horace added 
to it, but that I think it will be more proper to 
deicr that undertaking, till I make the compari- 
fon betwixt him and Juvenal, In the meanwhile, 
ſollowing the order of time, it will be neceſſary 
to ſay ſomewhat of another kind of ſatire, which 
alſo was deſcended from the ancients: it is that 
which we call the Varronian ſatire, but which 
Varro himſelf calls the Menippean; becaule 
Varro, the moſt learned of the Romans, was the 
firſt author of it, who imitated, in his works, the 
manner of Menippus, the Gadarenian, who pre- 
feſſed the philoſophy of the Cynics. 

This ſort of ſatire was not only compoſed of 
ſeveral ſorts of verſe, like thoſe of Ennius, but 
was alſo mixed with prote; and Greek was ſprink- 
led amongſt the Latin. Quintilian, aſter he had 


ſpoken of the ſatire of Lucilius, adds what fol- 
lows: „ There is another and former kind of ſa- 
tire, compoſed by Terentius Varro, the moſt 
« learned of the Romans: in which he was not 


« ſatisfied alone with mingling in it ſeveral forts 


of verſe.” The only difficulty of this paſſage 
is, that Quintilian tells us, that this ſatire of 
Varro was of a former kind. For how can we 
poſſibly imagine this to be, fince Varro, who was 
contemporary to Cicero, but muſt conſequently 
be after Lucilius? Quintilian meant not, that the 
ſatire of Varro was in order of time before Luci- 
livs; he would only give us to underſland, that 
the Varronian ſatite, with a mixture of ſeveral 
ſorts of verſes, was more after the manner of En- 
nius and Pacuvius, than that of Lucilius, who 
was more ſevere, and more correct; and gave 
himſelf lefs liberty in the mixture of his verſes, in 
the ſame pocm. | 

We have nothing remaining of thoſe Varronian 
ſatires, excepting ſome inconſiderable fragments, 
and thoſe for the moſt part much corrupted. The 
titles of many of them are inceed preſerved, and 
they are generally double: from — at leaſt, 
we may underſtand, how many various ſubjects 
were treated by that author. Tully, in his Aca» 
demics, introduces Varro himſelf giving us ſome 
light concernifig the ſcope and deſign of thoſe 
works. Wherein, after he had ſhown his reaſons 
why he did not ex profe/o write of philoſophy, he 
adds what follows. Notwithſtanding, ſays he, 
that thoſe pieces of mine, wherein I have imitated 
Menippus, though I have not tranſlated him, are 
ſprinkled with a kind of mirth and gaicty: yet 
many things are there inſerted which are drawn 
from the. very entrails of philoſophy, and many 
things ſeverely argued: which [ have mingled 
with pleaſantries on purpole that they may more 
eaſily go down with the common ſort of un- 
learned readers. The reit of the ſentence is ſo 
lame, that we can only make thus much out of it; 
that in the compoſition of his ſatires, he fo tem- 
percd philology with philoſophy, that his work 
was a mixture of them both, And z ully himſelf 
confirms us in this opinion; when, a little aſter, 
he addreſſes himſelf to Varro in theſe words: 


« And you yourſelf have compoſed. a moſt ele- 


« gant and complete poem; you have begun phi- 
« loſophy in many places: ſufficient to incite us, 
« though too little to inſtruct us.“ Thus it ap- 
pears, that Varro was one of thoſe writers whom 
they called gzrv3oyzrom, ſtudious of laughter; and 
that, as learned as lie was, his buſineſs was more 
to divert his reader, than to teach him. And he 
intituled h.s own ſatires Menippean : not that Me- 
nippus had written any ſatires (for his were either 
dialogues or epiſlles), but that Varro imitated his 
ſtyle, his manner, his facetiouſneſs. All that we 
know farther of Menippus and his writings, 
which are wholly loſt, is, that by ſome he is 
eſteemed, as, amongſt the reit, by Varro; by 
others he is noted of Cynical impudence, and ob- 
ſcenity : that he was much given to tho: paro- 
dics, which | have already mentioned; that is, he 
often quoted the verſes of Homer and the Tragic 
Poets, and turned their ſerious meaning into ſome- 
thing that was ridiculous; whereas Varro's ſatires 


arc by Tully called abſolute, aud molt elegant, 
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them, that he may make room for his own dar. 
ling. Such is the partiality of mankind, to ſet y 

that intereſt which they have once elpouled, 
though it be to the prejudice of truth, morality, 
and common juſtice; and eſpecially in the pro- 


and various poems. Lucian who was emulous of 
this Menippus, ſeems to 'have imitated both his 
manners and his ſtyle in _ of his dialogues; 
where — — is © — —— as a 
ſpeaker in them, as a perpetual buffoon : parti- 
cularly his character is expreſſed in the — 
of that dialogue, which is called Nszuuavrix 
But Varro, in imitating him, avoids his impu- 


dence and filthineſs, and only expreſſes his witty | 


pleaſantry. 

This we' may believe for certain, that as his 
ſubjects were various, ſo moſt of them were tales 
or ſtories of his own invention. Which is alſo 
manifeſt from antiquity, by thoſe authors who are 
acknowledged to have written Varronian fatires, 
in imitation of his: of whom the chief is Petro- 
nius Arbiter, whoſe ſatire, they ſay, is now printed 
m Holland, wholly recovered and made complcte : 
when it is made public, it will eaſily be feen by 
any one ſentence, whether it be ſuppoſititious or 

ennine. Many of Lucian's dialogues may alio 
be properly called Varronian ſatites; particularly 
his True Hiſtory : and conſequently the Golden 
Afs of Apuleivs, which is taken from him. Of 
the ſame ſtamp is the Mock Deification of Clau- 
dius, by Seneca: and the Sympoſium, or Cæſars 
of Julian the Emperor. Amongſt the moderns 
we muy reckon the Encomium Moriæ of Eraf- 
mus, Barelay's Eyphormio, and a volume of Ger- 
man authors, which my ingenions friend Mr. 
Charles Killigrew ouce lent me. In the Engliſh 
I remember none, which are mixed with proſe, as 
Varro's were: but of the fame kind is Mother 
Hubbard's Tale in Spenſer; and (if it be not too 
vain to mention any thing of my own) the poems 
of Abſalom and Mac Flecno. 

This is what 1 have to ſay in general of ſatire : 
only, as Dacier has obſerved betore me, we may 
take notice that the word ſatire is of a more ge- 
neral ſigniſication in Latin, than in French or 
Engliſh. For amongſt the Romans it was not 
only uſed for thoſe diſcourſes which decried vice, 
or expoſed folly ; but for others alſo, where vir- 
tue was recornmended But in our modern lan- 
guages we apply it only to the invective poems, 
where the very name of fatire 1s formidable to 
thofe perſons, who would appear to the world 
what they are not in themſelves. For in Engliſh, 
to ſay fatire, is to mean reflection, as we uſe that 
word in the worſt ſenſe; or as the French call 
it, more properly, Mediſance. In the criticiſm 
cf ſpelling, it ought to be with i and not with y, 
to diſtinguiſh its true derivation from ſa/ure, not 
from Satyrus. And if this be ſo, then it is falſe 
ſpelled throughout this book; for here it is writ- 
ten ſatyr. Which having not conſidered at the 
Hirſt, I thought it not worth correQing afterwards, 
But the French are more nice, and never ſpell it 
any other way than ſatire. 

I am now arrived at the moſt difficult part of 
my undertaking, which is, to compare Horace 
with Juvenal and Perfius. It is obſerved by Ri- 
galtius, in his preface before Juvenal, written to 
Thuanus, that theſe three poets have all their par- 
ticular partiſans, and favourers: every commen- 
tator, as he has taken pains with any of them, 


| 


ductions of the brain. As au generally think 
themſelves the beſt s, becauſe they cannot go 
out of themſelves to judge ſincerely of their bet. 
ters; ſo it is with critics, who, having firſt taken 
a liking to one of theſe poets, proceed to comment 
on him, and to illuſtrate him: after which they 
fall in love with their own labours, to that de- 
gree of blind fondnefs, that at length they defend 
and exalt their author, not ſo much for his ſake 
as for their own. lt is a folly of the ſame nature, 
with that of the Romans themſelves, in their 
es of the circus; the ſpectators were divided 

in their factions, betwixt the Veneti and the Pra- 
fini . forage were for the charioteer in blue, and 
ſome for him in green. The colours themſelves 
were but a fancy; but when once a man had 
taken pains to ſet out thoſe of his party, and had 
been at the trouble of procuring voices for them, 
the caſe was altered: he was concerned for his 
own labour; and that fo carneſtly, that diſputes 
and quarrels, animoſities, commotions, and blood- 
ſhed, often happened: and in the declenfion of 
the Grecian empire, the very ſovereigns them- 
ſelves engaged in it, even when the Barbarians 
were at their doors; and ſtickled for the pre- 
ference of colonrs, when the fafety of their peo- 

le was in queſtion. I am now myſelt on the 

rink of the ſame precipice; I have ſpent fome 
time on the tranſlation of Juvenal and Perſius; 
and it behoves me to be wary, leſt, for that rea- 
ſon, I ſhould be partial to them, or take a pre- 
judice againſt Horace. Yet on the other fide, I 
would uot be like ſome of our judges, who would 
give the cauſe for a poor man, right or wrong : 
for though that be an error on the better hand, 
yet it is {till a partiality : and a rich man unheard 
cannot be concluded an oppreſſor. I remember a 
ſaying of King Charles II. on Sir Matthew Hales 
(who was doubtleſs an uncorrupt and upright 
man), That his ſeryants were ſure to be caſt on a 
trial which was heard before him; not that he 
thought the judge was poſſible to be bribed, but 
that his integrity might be too ſcrupulous; and 
that the cauſes of the crown were always ſuſpi- 
cious, when the privileges of ſubjects were con- 
cerned. iy 

It had been much fairer, if the modern critics, 
who have embarked in the quarrels of their ſa- 
vourite authors, had rather given to each his pro- 
per due, without taking from another's heap, to 
raiſe their own. There is praiſe enough for each 
of them in particular, without encroaching on his 
fellows, and detracting from them, or enriching 
themſelves with the ſpoils of others. But to come 
to particulars: Heinſius and Dacier are the moſt 
principal of thoſe, who raiſe Horace above Juve- 
nal and Perfius. Scali the father, Rigaltius, 
and many others, debaſe Horace, that they ma 
ſet up ſuvenal: and Caſaubon, who is alm 
ſingle, throws dirt on ſuvenal and Horace, that 
he may exalt Perſius, whom he underſtood parti- 


thinks himſelf obliged to prefer his author to the 
gather two; to find out their failings, and Cecry 


cularly well, and better than any of the former 
commentators ; even Stelluti, who ſucceeded him. 
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rill begin with him, who, in my opinion, de- 
NE og cauſe, which is that e Perfivs; 
and labouring, as Tacitus profeſſes of his own 
writings, to diveſt myſelf of partiality, or preju- 
dice, conſider Perſius, not as a poet whom I have 
wholly tranflated, and who has coſt me more la- 
bour and timie than Juvenal ; but according to 
what I judge to he his own merit; which I think 
not equal, in the main, to that of Juvenal or Ho- 
face; and yet, in ſome things to be preferred to 
both of them. 

Firſt, then, for the verſe, neither Cafaubon 


himſelf nor any for him, can defend either his 


numbers, or the purity of his Latin. Caſaubon 
ives this point for loſt; and pretends not to 
juſtify either the meaſures, or the words of Per- 
fins : he is evidently beneath Horace and Juvenal, 
in both. 

Then, as his verſe is ſcabrous, and hobbling, 
and his words not every where well choſen, the 
purity of Latin being more corrupted than in the 
time of Juvenal, and conſequently of Horace, who 
writ when the language was in the height of its 

ction; ſo his diction is hard; his figures are 
generally too bold and daring; and his tropes, 
nicularly his metaphors, inſufferably ſtrained. 

In the third place, notwithſtanding all the dili- 

e of Caſaubon, Stelluti, and a Scotch gentle- 
man (whom I have heard extremely commended 
for his illuſtrations of him); yet he is ſtil] obſcure; 
whether he affected not to be underſtood, but 
with difficulty; or whether the ſear of his ſafety 


under Nero, compelled him to this darkneſs in | 


ſome places; or, that it was occaſioned by his 
cloſe way of thinking, and the brevity of his 
ſtyle, and crowding of his figures; or, laſtly, 
whether, after ſo long a time, many of his words 
have been corrupted, and many cuſtoms, and 
ſtories relating to them, loſt to us; whether ſome 
of theſe reaſons, or all, concurred to render him 
ſo cloudy ; we may be bold to affirm, that the 
beſt of commentators can but gueſs at his mean- 
ing, in many paſſages: and none can be certain 
that he has divined rightly. 

After all, he was a young man like his friend 
and contemporary Lucan: both of them men of 
extraordinary parts, and great acquired know- 
ledge, conſidering their youth. But neither of 
them had arrived to that maturity of judgment, 
which is neceſſary to the accompliſhing of a 
formed poet. And this conſideration, as on the 
one hand it lays ſome imperfections to their 
charge: ſo on the other ſide, it is a candid excuſe 
for thoſe failings, which are incident to youth and 


mexperience; and we have more reaſon to won- 


der how they, who died before the thirtieth year 
of their age, could write ſo well, and think fo 
ſtrongly; than to accuſe them of thoſe faults, 
from which human nature, and more eſpecially 
in youth, can never poſſibly be exempted. 

Ta conſider Perſius yet more cloſely: he rather 
inſulted over vice and folly, than expoſed them, 
like ſuvenal and Horace. And as chaſte and mo- 
deſt as he is eſteemed, it cannot be denied, but 
that in ſome place he is broad and fulſomey as the 
htter verſes of the fourth ſatire, and of the ſixth 
lufficiently witneſſed. And it is to be believed 
fat he who commits the ſame crune often, and 


without neceſlity, cannot but do it with ſome 
kind of pleaſure. 

To come to a concluſion : he is manifeſtly be- 
low Horace, becauſe he borrows moſt of his 
Poon beauties from him: and Caſaubon is fo 
ar from denying this, that he has written a trea- 
tiſe purpoſely concerning it ; wherein he ſhows a 
multitude of his tranſlations from Hora-e, and his 
imitations of him, for the credit of his author, 
which he calls © Imitatio Horatiana.“ 

To theſe defects, which I caſually obſerved 
while 1 was tranſlating this author, Scaliger has 
added others: he calls him, in plain terms, a filly 
writer, and a trifler; full of oſtentation of learn- 
ing; and after all, unworthy to come into com- 
petition with Juvenal and Horace, 

After ſuch terrible accuſations, it is time to 
hear what his patron Caſaubon can allege in his 
defence. Inſtead of anſwering, he excuſes for the 
moſt part; and when he cannot, accuſes others of 
the ſame crimes, He deals with Scaliger, as a 
modeſt ſcholar with a maſter. He compliments 
him with ſo much reverence, that 'one would 
ſwear he feared him at leaſt as much as he re- 
ſpected him. Scaliger will not allow Perſius to 
have any wit; Cafaubon interprets this in the 
mildeſt {nfe: and confeſſes his author was not 
good at turning things into a pleaſant ridicule ; 
or, in other words, that he was not a laughable 
writer. That he was — indeed, but that 
was non aptiſſimus ad jccandum. But that he was 
oſtentatious of his learning, that, by Sealiger's 
ood favour, he denies. Perſius ſhowed his learn- 
ing, but was no boaſter of it; he did efendere, but 
not oftentare ; and ſo, he ſays, did Scaliger: where, 
methinks, Caſaubon turns it hahdſomely upon 
that ſupercilious critic, and ſilently inſinuates that 
he himſelf was ſufficiently vain-glorious, and a 
boaſter of his own knowledge, All the writings 
of this venerable cenſor, continues Caſaubon, 
which are rue xourtripe, more golden than 
gold itſelf, are everywhere ſwelling of thyme, 
which, like a bee, he has gathered from ancient 
authors: but far be oZentation and vain- glory from 
a gentleman, fo well-born, and ſo nobly educated, 
as Scaliger. But ſays Scaliger, he is ſo obſcure, 
that he has got himſelf the name of Scotinus, a 
dark writer: now, ſays Caſaubon, it is a wonder to 
me that any thing could be obſcure to the divine 
wit of Scaliger; from which 3 could be hid- 
den. This is indeed a ſtrong compliment, but no 
defence. And Caſaubon, who could not but be 
ſenſible of his author's blind fide, thinks it time 
to abandon a poſt that was untenable. He ac- 
knowledges that Perſius is obſcure in ſome — apy 
but ſo is Plato, fo is Thucydides, ſo are Pindar, 
Theocritus, and Ariſtophanes, amongſt the Greek 

ts; and even Horace and Juvenal, he might 
ave added, amongſt the Romans. The truth is, 
Perſius is not ſometimes, but generally obſcure ; 
and therefore Caſaubon, at laſt, is forced to ex- 
cuſe him, by alleging, that it was ſe defendendo, 
for fear of Nero; and that he was commanded to 
write ſo cloudily by Cornutus, in virtue of holy 
obedience to his maſter. I cannot help my own. 
opinion; I think Cornutus needed not to have 
read many lectures to him on that ſubject. Per- 
ſius was an apt ſcholar; and when he was bidden 


. 
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to be obſcure in ſome places, where his life and 
ſafety were in queſtion, took the ſame counſel 
For all his books; and never afterwards wrote ten 
lines together clearly. Caſaubon, being upon this 
chapter, has not failed, we may be ſure, of 
making a compliment to his own dear comment. 
If Perſius, ſays he, be in himſelf obſcure, yet my 
Interpretation has made him intelligible, There 
is no queſtion but he deſerves that praiſe, which 
he has given to himſelf: but the natute of the 
thing, as Lucretius ſays,” will not admit of a per- 
fect explanation. Beſides many examples, which 
I could urge, the very laſt verſe of his laſt ſatire, 
upon which he particularly values himſelf in his 
_ preface, is not yet ſufficiently explicated. It is 
true, Holiday has endeavoured to juſtify his con- 
ſtruction 3: but Stelluti is againſt it: and for my 

rt, I can have but a very dark notion of it. As 
For the chaſtity of his thoughts, Caſaubon denies 
not but that one particular paſſage, in the fourth 
ſatire, At fi unctus ceſſes, &c. is not only the 
moſt obſcure, but the moſt obſcene of all his 


- works: I urderſtood it; but, for that reaſon, 


turned it over. In defence of his Hoiſterous me- 
taphors, he quotes Longinus, who accounts them 
as inſtruments of the ſublime, fit to move and 
ſir up the affections, particularly in narration. 
To which it may be replied, that where the trope 
is far fetched, and hard, it is fit for nothing 
but to puzzle the underſtanding; and may be 
reckoned amongſt: theſe things of Demoſthenes 
which AÆſchines called gar not pipeare, that 
is, prodigies, not words. It muſt be granted to 
Caſaubon, that the knowledge of many things is 
loſt in our modern ages, which were of familiar 
notice to the ancients; and that ſatire is a poem 
of a difficult nature in itſelf, and is not written 
to vulgar readers. And, through the relation 
which it has to comedy, the frequent change of 

rſons makes the ſenſe perplexed, when we can 
no divine who it is that ſpeaks ; whether Perſius 
himſelf, or his ſriend and monitor; or, in ſome 

laces, a third perſon. But Caſaubon comes 
96 always to þinſell, and concludes, that if 
Perſius had not been obſcure, there had been no 
need of him for an interpreter. Yet when he had 
once enjoined himſelf ſo hard a taſk, he then con- 
ſidered the Greek proverb, that he muſt vu 
gays 4 p44 Peyeiy, either eat the whole ſnail, or 
let it quite alone; and ſo he went through with 
his laborious taſk, as 1 have done with my difli- 
cult tranſlation. 

Thus far, my lord, you ſee it has gone very 
hard with Perſius: I think he cannot be allowed 
to ſtand in competion, either with Juvenal or 
Horace, Yet, for once, I will venture to be ſo 
vain, as to affirm, that none of his hard meta- 
phors, or forced expreſſions, are in my tranſla- 
tion : but more of this in its proper place, where 
I ſhall ſay ſomewhat in particular of our general 

rformance, in making theſe two authors Eng- 
liſh. In the mean time, I think myſelf obliged to 
give Perſius his undoubted due, and to acquaint 
the world, with Caſaubon, in what he has equal- 
led, and in what excelled, his two competitors. - 

A man who is reſolved to praiſe an author, 


with any appearance of juſtice, muſt be ſure to 


take him on the ſtrongeſt fide, and where hs is 


"the ſame. 


JUVENAL, + 


leaſſ liable to exceptions. He is therefore obliged, 
to chooſe his mediums accordingly; Caſaubon, 
who ſaw that Perſius could not laugh with a be- 
coming grace, that he was not made for jeſting, 
and that a merry conceit was not his talent, 
turned his feather, like an Indian, to another light, 
that he might give it the better gloſs. Moral 4 
trine, ſays he, and urbanity, or well-mannered 
wit, are the two things which conſtitute the Ro- 
man ſatire. But of the two, that which is moſt 
eſſential to this poem, and is, as it were, the very 


| foul which animates it, is the ſcourging of vice, 


and exhortation to virtue. Thus wit, for a good 
reaſon, is already almoſt out of doors; and al. 
lowed only for an inſtrument, a kind of tool, or 
a weapon, as he calls it, of which the ſatiriſt 
makes uſe, in the compaſſing of his deſign. The 
end and aim of our three rivals, is conſequently 
By what methods they have proſe- 
cuted their intention, is {zrther. to be conſidered, 
Satire is of the nature of moral philoſophy, az 
being inſtructive: he, therefore, who inſtruct; 
molt uſefully, will carry the palm from his two 
antagoniſts. The philoſophy in which Perſius 
was educated, and which he proſeſſes through his 
whole book, is the Stoic: the moſt noble, moſt 
generous, molt beneficial to human kind, amongſt 
all the ſes, Who have given us the rules of 
ethics, thereby to form a ſevere virtue in the ſoul; 
to raiſe in us an undaunted courage, agaiuſt the 
aſſaults of fortune; to eſteem as nothing the 
things that are- without us, becauſe they are not 
in our power ; not to value riches, beauty, ho- 
nours, tame, or health, any farther than as con- 
veniences, and ſo many helps to living as we 
ought, and doing good in our generation. In 
ſhort, to be any ways happy, while we poſſeſs 
our minds with a good conſcience, are free from 
the ſlavery of vices, and conform our actions and 
converſations to the rules of right reaſon. See 
here, my Lord, an epitome of Epictetus; the doc- 
trine of Zeno, and the education of our Perſius, 
And this he expreſſed, not only in all his ſatires, 
but in the manner of his life. I will not leſſen 
this commendation of the 5toic philoſophy, by 
giving you an account of ſome abſurdities in their 
doctrine, and ſome, perhaps, impieties, if we 
conſider them by the — 6A of Chriſtian faith: 
Perſius has fallen into none of them; and there- 
fore is free from thoſe imputations. What he 
teaches might be taught from pulpits, with more 


| profit to the audience, than all the nice ſpecula- 


tions of divinity, and cantroverfies concerning 
faith; which are more for the profit of the ſhep- 
herd than for the edification of the flock, Paſſion, 
intereſt, ambition, and all their bloody conſe- 
quences of diſcord and of war, are baniſhed from 
this doctrine. Here is nothing propoſed bbt the 
quiet and tranquillity of the mind; virtue lodged 
at home, and aſterwards diffuſed in her general 
effects, to the improvement and good of human 
kind. And therefore I wonder not that the pre- 
ſent Biſhop of Saliſbury has recommended this 
our author, and the tenth ſatire of Juvenal, in his 
Paſtorgl Letter, to the ſerious peruſal and prac- 
tice of the divines in his dioceſe, as the beit com- 


mon- places ſor their ſermons, as the ſtore houſes 
and magazines of moral - virtues, from Whencg 
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may .draw out, as they have occaſion; all 
manner of aſſiſtance for the accompliſhment of a 
virtuos life, which the Stoics have aligned for 
the great end and perſection of mankind. Herein 
then it is, that Perſius has excelled both Juvenal 
and Horace. He ſticks to his own philoſophy : 
he ſhifts not ſides, like Horace, who is ſometimes 
an Epicurean, ſometimes a Stoic, ſometimes an 
kelectic, as his preſent humour leads him; nor 
declaims, like Juvenal, _ vices, more like 
an orator, than a philoſopher. Perſius is every- 
where the ſame; true to the dogmas of his ma- 
ſter. What he has learnt, he teaches vehemently ; 
and what he teaches, that he practiſes himſelf. 
There is a ſpirit of ſincerity in all he ſays: you 
may eaſily Ficern that he is in earneſt, and is 
uaded of that truth which he inculcates. . In 
this I am of opinion, that he excels Horace, who 
is commonly in jeſt, and laughs while he in- 
ſtructs: and is equal to Juvenal, who was as 
honeſt and ſerious as Perſius, and more he could 


not be. 

Hitherto I have followed Caſaubon, and en- 
lrged upon him; becauſe I am ſatisfied that he 
fays no more than truth; the reſt is almoſt all fri- 
yolous. For he ſays, that Horace, being the ſon 
of a tax-gatherer, or a collector, as we call it, 
ſmells everywhere of the meanneſs of hig birth 
and education: his conceits are vulgar, like the 
ſubjects of his ſatires; that he does plebeium ſapere ; 
— writes not with that elevation which becomes 
afatiriſt: That Perſius being nobly born, and of 
an opulent family, had likewiſe the advantage of 
a better maſter ; Cornutus being the moſt learned 
of his time, a man of the moſt holy life, the chief 
of the Stoic ſet at Rome; and not only a great 
mage. but a poet himſelf; and in probabi- 
ity a coadjutor of Perſius: That, as for Juvenal, 
he was long a declaimer, came late to poetry, and 
has not been much converſant in philoſophy. 

It is granted that the father of Horace was Li- 
bertinus, that is, one degree removed from his 
grandfather, who had been once a flave: but 
Horace, ſpeaking of him, gives him the beſt cha- 
rater of a father, which 1 ever read in hiſtory; 
and I wiſh a witty friend of mine, now living, 
had ſuch another. He bred him in the belt 
ſchool, and with the heſt company of young no- 
blemen, And Horace, by his gratitude to his 
memory, gives a certain teſtimony that his edu- 
cation was ingenuous. After this, he formed 
himſelf abroad by the converſation of great men. 
Brutus found him at Athens, and was ſo pleaſed 
with him, that he took him thence into the army, 
and made him “ tribunus militum,” a colonel in a 
legion, which was the preferment of an old ſol- 
dier. All this was before his acquaintance with 
Mzcenas, and his introduRion into the court of 
Auguſtus, and the familiarity af that great em- 

ror; which, had he not been well-bred before, 

d been enough to civilize his converſation, and 
render him accompliſhed and knowing in all the 
arts of complacency and good behaviour; and, in 
ſhort, an 4 companion for the retired 


hours and privacies of a favour te, who was firſt 
miniſter, So that, upon the whole matter, Per- 
ſius may be acknowledged to be equal with him 


in thoſe reſpects, though better born, and, Juve- 
Vor. n | 
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nal inferior to both, If the. advantage be any 


where, it is on the ſide of Horace; as much as 
the court of Auguſtus Cæſar was ſuperior to that 
of Nero. As for the ſubjects which they treated, 
it will appear hereafter, that Horace writ not 
vulgarly on vulgar ſubjects, nor always choſe 
them. His ſtyle is conſtantly accommodated to 
his ſubje, eicher high or low: if his fault be too 
much lowneſs, that of Perſius is the fault of the 
hardneſs of his metaphors and obſcurity : and ſo 
they are equal in the failings of their ſtyle; where 
Juvenal manifeſtly triumphs over both of them. 
The compariſon betwixt Horace and Juvenal is 
more difficult; becauſe their forces were more 
equal: a diſpute has always been, and ever will 
continue, betwixt the favourers of the two poets. 
Non noſtrum eſt tantas componere lites.” I ſhall 
only venture to give my opinion, and leave it for 
better judges to determine. If i be only argued 
in general, which of them was the better poet, 
the victory is already gained on the fide of Ho- 
race. Virgil himſelf muſt yield to him in the de- 
licacy of his turns, his choice of words, and per- 
haps the purity of his Latin. He who ſays that 
Pindar is inimitable, is himſelf inimitable in his 
odes. But the contention betwixt theſe two great 
maſters, is for the prize of ſatire: in which con- 
troverſy, all the odes and epodes of Horace are to 
ſtand excluded. I ſay this, becauſe Horace has 
written many of them ſatirically, againſt his pri- 
vate enemies: yet theſe, if juſtly conſidered, are 
ſomewhat of the nature of the Greek Silli, which 
were in vectives againſt particular ſeas and per- 


ſons. But Horace has purged himſelf of this cho- 


ler, before he entered on thoſe diſcourſes, which 
are more properly called the Roman ſatire : he 
has not now to do with a Lyce, a Canidia, a 
Caſſius Severus, or a Menas; but is to correct the 
vices and the follies of his time, and to give the 
rules of a happy and virtuous life. In a word, 
that former ſort of ſatire, which is known in 
England by the name of lampoon, is a dangerous 
ſort of weapon, and for the' moſt part unlawful. 
We have no moral right on the reputation of other 
men, It is taking from them what we cannot re- 
ſtore to them. There are only two reaſons, for 
which we may be permitted to write lampoons; . 
and I will not promiſe that they can always juſtify 
us: the firſt is revenge, when we have been af- 
fronted in the ſame nature, or have been anywiſe 
notoriouſly abuſed, and can make ourſelves no 
other reparation. And yet we know, that in 
Chriſtian charity, all offenceꝶ are to be forgiven, 
as we expect the like pardon for thoſe which we 
daily commit againſt Almighty God. And this con- 
ſideration has often made me tremble when I was 
ſaying our Saviour's prayer; for the plain condi- 
tion of the forgivenets which we beg, is the par- 
doning of others the offences which they have 
done to us: for which reaſon I have many t mes 
avoided the commiſſion of that fault, even when 
I have been notoriouſly provoked. Let not this, 
my Lord, paſs for vanity in me; for it is truth. 
More libels have been written againſt me, than 
almoſt any man now living: and 1 had reaſon o 
my ſide, to have defended my own inzocence : 
[ ſpeak not on my poetry, which I have wholly 
given up to the critics; let Te uſe it as they 
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leafe ; poſterity, perhaps, may be more favour- 
Able to * for intereſt — * will lie buried 
in another age; and partiality and prejudice be 
forgotten. I ſpeak of my morals, which have 
been ſufficiently aſperſed; that any ſort of repu- 
tation ought to be dear to every honeſt man, and 
is to me. But let the world witneſs for me, that 
I have been often wanting to myſelf in that par- 
ticular; I have ſeldom anſwered any ſcurrilous 
1poon, when it was in my power to have ex- 
may my enemies: and, being naturally vindica- 
tive, have ſuffered in ſilence, and, poſſeſſed my 
ſoul in quiet. p | 
Any thing, thongh never ſo little, which a 
man ſpeaks of himſelf, in my opinion, is ſtill too 
much; and therefore I will wave this ſubject, and 
proceed to give the ſecond reaſon, which may 
Juſtify a poet, when he writes againſt a particular 
perſon : and that is, when he 1s become a public 
nuiſance. And thoſe, whom Horace in his ſatires, 
and Perſius and Juvenal have mentioned in theirs, 
with a brand of inſamy, are wholly ſuch. It is 
an action of virtue to make examples of vicious 
men. They may and ought to be upbraided with 
their crimes and follies: both for their own 
amendment, if they are not yet incorrigible, and 
for the terror of others, to hinder them — fall- 
ing into thoſe enormities, which they ſee are ſo 
ſeverely puniſhed in the perſons of others. The 
firit reaſon was only an excuſe for revenge ; but 
this ſecond is abſolutely of a poet's office to per- 
form: but how few lampooners are there new liv- 
ing, who are capable of this' duty! When they 
come in my way, it is impoſſible ſometimes 
to avoid reading them. But, good God! how 
remote they are, in common juſtice, from the 
choice of ſuch perſons as are the proper ſubje& ol 
_ ſatire! and how little wit they bring, for the ſup- 
port of their injuſtice! The weaker ſex is their 
moſt ordinary theme; and the beſt and faireſt arc 
ſure to be the moſt ſeverely handled. Amongſt 
men, thoſe who are proſperouſly unjuſt, are en- 
titled to panegyric; but afflicted virtue is inſo- 
lently ſtabbed with all manner of reproaches; nc 
decency is conſidered, no ſulſomeneſs omitted; no 
venom is wanting, as far as dullneſs can ſupply it : 
ſor there 1s a perpetual dearth of wit; a barren- 
neſs of good ſenſe and entertainment. "The ne- 
gle of the readers will ſoon put an end to this 
ort of ſcribbling. There can be no pleaſantry 
where there is no wit: no impreſſion can be made 
where there is no truth for the foundation. To 
conclude, they are like the fruits of the earth in 
this unnatural ſeaſon: the corn which held up its 
head, is ſpoiled with rankneſs; but the greater 
rt of the harveſt is laid along, and little of good 
income and 'wholeſome nouriſhment is received 
into the barns. This is almoſt a digreſſion, I con- 
feſs to your Lordſhip; but a' juſt indignation 
forced it from me. Now I have removed this 
rubbiſh, I will return to the compariſon of Juve- 
nat abd Hemce, NE hn nt 00m 
I would willingly divide the palm betwixt 
them, upon the two heads of profit and delight, 
which are the two ends of poetry in general. It 
muſt be granted by the favouters cf juvenal, that 
Horace is the more copious and profitable in his 
initru&tions of human lite; but in my particular 
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opinion, which I ſct not up for a ſtandard to bet. 
ter judgments, Juvenal is the more delightful au- 
thor. I am profited by both, I am pleaſed with 
both; but I owe more to Horace for my inſtruc. 
tion; and more to juvenal, for my pleaſure, 
This, as I faid, is my particular taſte of theſe two 
aut Hors: they who will have either of them to 
excel the other in both qualities, can ſcarce give 
better reaſons for their opinion, than I for mine: 
but all unbiaſſed readers will conclude, that my 
moderation is not to be condemned: to ſuch im- 
partial men I muſt appeal: for they who have al. 
ready formed their judgments, may juſtly ſtand 
ſuſpected of prejudice : and though all who are 
my readers, will ſet up to be my judges, I enter 
my caveat againſt them, that they ought not ſo 
much as to be of my jury: or, if they be admit. 
ted, it is but reaſon that they ſhould firſt hear 
what I have to urge in the defence of my opi- 
nion. 

That Horace is ſomewhat the better inſtructot 
of the two, is proved from hence, that his inſtruc. 
tions are more general: Juvenal's more limited, 
So that granting, that the counſels which they 
give are equally good for moral uſe; Horace, who 
gives the moſt various advice, and moſt applicable 
to all occaſions which can occur to us in the courſe 
of our lives; as including in his diſcourſes not only 
all the rules of morality, but alſo of civil conver- 
ſation ; is undoubtedly to. be preferred to him, 
who is more circumſcribed in his inſtrutions, 
makes them to fewer people, and on fewer occa- 
fions, than the other. I may be pardoned fer 
uſing an old ſaying, ſince it is true, and to the 
purpoſe, Bonum quo communis, co melius,” 
juvenal, excepting only his firſt ſatire, is in all the 
reſt confined, to the expoſing of ſome particular 
vice; that he laſhes, and there he ſticks. His ſen- 
tences are truly ſhining and inſtructive: but they 
are ſprinkled here and there, Horace is teaching 
us in every line, and is perpetualy moral; he had 
found out the ſkill of Virgil, to hide his ſentences: 
to give you the virtue of them, without ſhowing 
them in their full extent: which is the oſtentation 
of a poet, and not his art, and this Petronivs 
charges on the authors of his time, as a vice d 
writing, which was then growing on the age. 
* Ne E extra corpus orationis emineant: 
he would have them weaved into the body of the 
work, and not appear emboſfed upon it, and 
ſtriking directly on rhe reader's view. Folly wa 
the proper quarry of Horace, and not vice: and, 
as there are but few notor:icuily wicked men, in 
compariſon with a ſhoal of fools and fops; ſo it i 
a harder thing to make a man wiſe, than to make 
him honeſt : for the will is only to be reclaimed 
in the one; but the underſtanding is to be in- 
formed in the other. 'There are Fund ſides and 
follies, even in the profeſſors of moral philoſophy; 
and there is not any one ſect of them that Horace 
has not expoſed. Which, as it was not the deſign 
of Juvenal, who was wholly employed in laſhing 
vices, ſome of them the moſt enormous that cat 
be imagined; ſo perhaps, it was not ſo much hs 
talent. Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus 
amico, tangit, et admifſus circum præcorda 
4e judit.“ This was the commendation which 


Perſius gave him ; where by vitium, he mean 
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thoſe little vices, which we call follies, the defeats 
of human underſtanding, or at moſt the peccadillos 
of life, rather than the tragical vices, to which 
men are hurried by their unruly paſſions and x- 
orbitant deſires. But in the word omne, which is 
miverſal, he concludes with me, that the divine 
wit of Horace left nothing untouched ; that he 
entered into the inmeſt receſſes of nature; found 
out the imperfections even of the moſt wiſe and 

ve, as well as of the moſt common people; 
. even in the great Trebatius, to whom 
he addreſſes the firſt ſatire, his hunting after bu- 
fineſs, and following the court, as well as in the 
perſecutor Criſpinus, his imperti ence and impor- 
tunity. It is true, he expoſes Criſpinus openly, as 
2 common nuiſance : but he rallies the other as a 
friend, more finely. The exhortations of Perſius 
are confined to noblemen and the Stoic philoſo- 
phy is that alone which he recommended to them: 
Juvenal exhorts to particular virtues, as they are 
oppoſed to thoſe vices againſt which he declaims : 
but Horace laughs to — all follies, and inſi- 
nuates virtue, rather by familiar examples, than 
by the ſeverity of precepts. 

The laſt conſideration ſeems to incline the ba- 
hnce on the fide of Horace, and to give him the 
preſerence to Juvenal, not only in profit, but in 
pleaſure. But, after all, I muit confeſs that the 
delight which Horace gives me, is but languiſh- 
ing. Be pleaſed ſtill to underſtand, that I ſpeak 
of my own taſte only : he may raviſh other men; 
but I am too ſtupid and inſenſible to be tickled. 
Where he barely grins himſelf, and as Scaliger 
fays, only ſhows his white teeth, he cannot pro- 
voke me to any laughter. His urbanity, that is, 
his good manners, are to be commended : but kis 
wit is faint ; and his ſalt, if I may dare to ſay fo, 
almoſt inſipid. Juvenal is of a more vigorous and 
maſculine wit; he gives me as much pleaſure as 1 
can bear: he fully ſatisfies my expectation; he 
treats his ſubject home: his ſpleen is raiſed, and 
he raiſes mine: | have the pleaſure of concern- 
ment in all he ſays: he drives his reader along 
with him; and when he is at the end of his way, 
| willingly ſtop with him. If he went another 
tage, it would be too far, it would make a jour- 
ney of a progreſs, and turn 1 7 47 into fatigue. 
When he gives over, it is a ſign the ſubject is ex- 
hauſted, and the wit of man can carry it no far- 
ther. If a fault can juſtly be found in him, it is 
that he is ſometimes too luxuriant, too redundant ; 
fays more than he needs, like my friend the Plain- 
Dealer, but never more than pleaſes. Add to this, 
that his thoughts are as juſt as thoſe of Horace, and 
much more elevated, His expreſſions are ſono- 
rous and more noble; his verſe more numerous, 
and his words are ſuitable to his thoughts, ſublime 
and lofty. All theſe contribute to the pleaſure of 
the reader: and the greater the ſoul of him who 
reads, his tranſports are the greater. Horace is 
always on the amble, Juvenal on the gallop; but 
his way is perpetually on carpet-ground. He goes 
with more impetuoſity than Horace, but as ſe- 
curely ; and the ſwiftneſs adds a more lively agi- 
tation to the ſpirits. The low ſtyle of Horace is 
according to his ſubject, that is generally ore 
I queſtion not but he could have raifed it: for the 


hril epiſtle of the ſecond book, which he writes to 
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Auguſtus, (a moſt inſtructive ſatire, concerning; 


poetry), is of ſo much dignity in the words, an 


of ſo much elegancy in the numbers, that the au- 


thor plainly ſhows, the /ermo pedeſfris, in his other 
ſatires, was rather his choice than his neceſlity, 
He was a rival to Lucilius, his predeceſſor, and 
was reſolved to ſurpaſs him in his own manner. 
Lucilius, as we ſee by his remaining fraginents, 
minded neither his ſtyle nor his numbers, nor his 
purity of words, nor his run of verſe: Horace 
therefore copes with him in that humble way of 
fatire, writes undęr his own force, and carries 2 
dead weight, that he may match his competitor 
in the race. This 1 imagine was the chief reaſon, 
why he minded only the clcarneſs of his ſatire, 
and the clcanneſs of expreſſion, without aſcending 
to thoſe heights, to which His own vigour might 
have . But limiting his Eeäres only 
to the conqueſt of Lucilius, he had the ends of his 
rival, who lived before him; but made way for 
a new conqueſt over himſelf, by Juvenal his ſuc- 
ceſſor. He could not give an equal pleaſure to 
his reader, becauſe he uſed not equal inſtruments. 
The fault was in the tools, and not in the works 
man. But verſiſications and numbers are the 
greateſt pleaſures of poetry: Virgil knew it; and 
e, both fo happily, that, for aught I know, 

is greateſt excellency is in his diction. In all 
other parts of poetry, he is faultleſs ; but in this 
he placed his chief perfection. And, give me 
leave, my Lord, ſince l have here an apt occaſion, 
to ſay, that Virgil could have written ſharper ſa- 
tires, than either Horace or Juvenal, if he would 
have employed his talent that way. Iwill pro- 
duce a verſe and a half of his, in one of his e- 
elogues, to juſtify my opinion; and with commas 
after every word, to ſhow. that he has given al- 


moſt as many laſhes, as he has written ſyllables; - 


it is againſt a bad poet, whoſe ill verſcs he de- 
ſcribes : « Non tu, in triviis indocte, ſolebas, ſtri- 
„ denti, miſerum, ſtipula, diſperdere, carmen?“ 


But to return to my purpoſe: when there is any 


thing deficient in numbers and ſound, the reader 
is uncaſy and unſatisfied; he wants ſomething of 
his complement, deſires fomewhat which he firals 
not: and this being the manifeſt deſect of Horace, 
it is no wonder that, finding it ſupplied in Juve- 
nal, we are more delighted with bien. And be- 
ſides this, the ſauce of Juvenal is more poignant, 
to create in us an app tite of reading hun. The 
meat of Horace is mo e nouriſhing ; but the cook- 
ery of Juvenal more exquiſite; ſo that, granting 
Horace to be the more general philoſopher, we 
cannot deny that Juvenal was the youu poet, I 
mean in ſatire His thoughts are ſharper, his in- 
divnation againſt vice is more vehement; his ſpi- 
rit has more of the commonwealth genius; he 
treats tyranny, and all the vices attending it, as 
they deſerve, with the utmoſt rigour : and conſe- 
quently a noble ſoul is better pleaſed witY a zea- 
ious vindicator of Roman liberty, than with a 
temporizing poet, a well-minnered court-flave, 
and a man who is often afraid of laughing in the 
right place ; who 1s ever decent, becauſe he is 
naturally ſervile. After all, Horace had the diſ- 
advantage of the times in which he lived; they 
were better for the man, but worſe for the ſatiriſt. 
It is generally faid, _ thole enormous vices 
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which were practiſed under the reign of Domi- 
tian, were not known in the time of Auguſtus 
Cæſar: that r had a larger field 
than Horace. Little follies were out of doors, 
when oppreſſion was to be ſcourged inſtead of a- 
varice ; it was no longer time to turn into ridicule 
the falſe opinions of philoſophers, when the Ro- 
man liberty was to be aſſerted. There was more 
need of a Brutus in Domitian's days, to redeem or 
mend, than of a Horace, if he had then been liv- 
ing, to laugh at a fly-catcher. This reflection at 
the ſame time excuſes Horace, but exalts Juvenal. 
I have ended, before I was aware, the compariſon 
of Horace and Juvenal, upon the topics of plea- 
ſure and delight; and, indeed, I may fafely here 
conclude that common-place ; for if we make Ho- 
race our miniſter of ſtate in ſatire, and Juvenal of 
private pleaſures; I think the latter has no ill bar- 
in of it. Let profit have the pre-eminence of 
ER in the end of poetry. Pl-aſure, though 
but the ſecond in degree, is the firſt in favour. 
And who would not chooſe to be loved better, 
rather than to be more eſteemed? But I am en- 
tered already upon another topic; which concerns 
the particular merits of theſe two fatiriſts. How- 
ever, I will purſue my buſinęſs where 1 left it; 
and carry it farther than that common obſervation 
of the ſeveral ages in which theſe authors flouriſh- 
ed. When Horace-writ his ſatires, the monarchy 
of his Cæſar was in its newneſs, and the govern- 
ment but juſt made eaſy to the conquered people. 
They could not poſſibly have forgotten the uſurpa- 
tion of that prince- upon their freedom, nor the 
violent methods which he had uſed, in the com- 
paſſin; that vaſt deſign : they yet remembered his 
roſcriptions, and the flaughter of ſo many noble 
| Wnt. their defenders. Amongſt the reſt, that 
horribie action of his, when he forced Livia from 
the arms of her huſband, who was conſtrained to 
ſec her married, as Dion relates the ftory, and, 
big with child as ſhe was, conveyed to'the bed of 
his inſulting rival. The ſame Dion Caſſius gives 
us another inſtance of the crime before mention- 
ed: that Cornelius Siſenna, being reproached in 
full ſenate, with the licentious conduct of his wife, 
returned this anſwer : That he had married her 
by the counſel of Auguſtus: intimating, ſays my 
author, that Auguſtus had obliged him to that 
marriage, that he might, under that covert, have 
the more free acceſs unto her. His adulteries 
were ſtill before their eyes, but they muſt be pa- 
tient, where they had not power. In other things 
that emperor was moderate enough: propriety 
was generally ſecured; and the people entertained 
with public ſhows, and donatives, to make them 


more eaſily digeſt their loſt liberty. But Auguſ- 


tus, who was conſcious to himſelf of ſo many 
crimes which he had committed, thought in the 
firſt place to provide for his own reputation, by 
making an edict againſt lampoons and ſatires, and 
the authors of thoſe defamatory writings, which 
my author Tacitus, from the law-term, calls “ fa- 
« moſos libellos. . 78 

In the fitſt book of his Annals, he gives the fol- 
lowing account of it, in theſe — „ Primus 
LAuguſtus cognitionem de famoſis libellis ſpecie 
legis ejus, tractavit; commotus Caſſii Severi li- 
© bidini, qua viros fœminaſque illuſtres, procaci- 


bus ſcriptis difflamaverat,” Thus, in Engliſh; 


* 
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« Auguſtus was the firſt who, under the colour of 
« that law, took cognizance of lampoons; being pro- 
« yoked to it, by the l of Caſſius Severus, 
„ who had defamed many illuſtrious perſons of 
“ both ſexes, in his writings.” The law to which 
Tacitus refers, was Lex læſæ Majeſtatis;“ com- 
monly called, for the ſake of brevity,“ Majeſtas;” or, 
as we ſay, high treaſon : he means not that this law 
had not been enacted formerly : for it had been 
made by the Decemviri, and was inſcribed amongſt 
the reſt in the twelve tables: to prevent the aſ- 
perſion of the Roman majeſty, either of the people 
themſelves, or their religion, or their magiſtrates: 
and the infringement of it was capital; that is, 
the offender was whipt to death with the faſces, 
which were borne Velen the chief officers of 
Rome. But Auguſtus was the firſt, who reſtored 
that intermitted law: by the words, © uuder co- 
« lour of that law,” he inſinuates that Auguſtus 
cauſed it to be executed, on pretence of thoſe libels, 
which were written by Caſſius Severus, againſt 
the nobility : but, in truth, to ſave himſelf from 
ſuch defamatory verſes. Suetonius likewiſe makes 
mention of it thus: “ Sparſos de ſe in Curia fa- 
* moſos libellos, nec expavit, et magna cura re- 
« darguit. Ac ne requiſitis quidem actoribus, 
« id modo cenſuit, cognoſcendum poſt hac, de iis 
qui libellos aut carmina ad infamiam cujuſpiam 
” fab alieno nomine edant.” Auguſtus was not 
afraid of libels, ſays that author : yet he took all 
care imaginable to have them anſwered ; and then 
decreed, that for the time to come, the authors of 
them ſhould be puniſhed. But Aurelius makes it yet 
mare clear, according to my ſenſe, that this empe- 
ror, for his own ſake, durſt not permit them: 
« *Fecit id Auguſtus in ſpecien, et quaſi gratifica- 
« retur populo Romano, et primori us urbis; ſed 
« revera ut ſibi conſideret: nam habuit in animo, 
« comprimere nimiam quorundam procacitatem 
& in loquendo, à qua nec ipſe exemptus ſuit. Nam 
« ſuo nomine compeſcere erat inviduoſum, ſub 
« alieno facile et utile. Ergo ſpecie legis tracta- 
« vit, quaſi li Romani Majeſtas infamaretur,” 
This, I think, is a ſufficient comment on that pak 
ſage of Tacitus; I will add only, by the way, that 
the whole family of the Cæſars, and all their re- 
lations, were included in the law ; becauſe the 
Majeſty of the Romans, in the time of the empire, 
was wholly in that houſe; omnia Cæſar erat:” 
they were all accounted ſacred who belonged to 
him. As ſor Caſhus Severus, he was contempo- 
rary with Horace; and was the ſame poet againſt 
whom he writes in his epodes, under this title, 
« In Caſhum Severum maledicum poetam ;” per- 
haps intending to kill two crows, according to 
their own proverb, with one ſtone, and revenge 
both himſelf and his emperor together. 

From hence I may reaſonably conclude, that 
Auguſtus, who was not altogether ſo good as he 
was wiſe, had ſome by-reſpect in the enacting of 
this law: for to do any thing for nothing, was 
not his maxim. Horace, as he was a courtier, 

complied with the intereſt of his maſter ; and 
avoiding the laſhing of greater crimes, confined 
himſelf to the ridiculing of petty vices, and com- 
mon follies; excepting only ſome reſerved caſes, 
in his Odes and Epodes, of his own particular quar- 


rels, which, either with permiſſion of the mag! 
Rrate, or without it, every man will revenge, 
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though J ſay not that he ſhould ; for prior lafit, 
is a g excuſe in the civil law, if Chriſtianity 
had not taught us to forgive. However, he was 
not the proper man to arraign great vices, at leaſt 
if the ſtories which we hear of him are trae, that 
he practiſed ſome, which I will not here mention, 
out of honour to him. It was not for a Clodius to 
accuſe adulterers,eſpecially when Auguſtus was not 
of that number : ſo that though his age was exemp- 
ted from the worſt of villanies, there was no 
freedom left to reptehend them, by reaſon of the 
edit. And our poet was not fit to repreſent them 
in an odious character, becauſe himſelf was dipt 
in the ſame actions. Upon this account, without 
farther inſiſting on the different tempers of Juve- 
nal and Horace, I conelude, that the ſubjects 
which Horace choſe for ſatire, are of a lower na- 
ture than thoſe of which Juvenal has written. 

Thus I have treated, in a new method, the 
compariſon betwixt Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius; 
ſomewhat of their particular manner belonging 
to all of them is yet remaining to be conſidered. 
Perfius was grave, and particula:ly oppoſed his 
gravity to lewdneſs, which was the predominant 
vice in Nero's court, at the time when he pub- 
liſhed his ſatires, which was before that emperor 
fell into the exceſs of cruelty. Horace was a mild 
admoniſher, a court ſatiriſt, fit for the gentle times 
of Auguſtus, and more fit, for the reaſons I have 
already given. Juvenal was as proper for his 
times, as they for theirs : his was an age that de- 
ſerved a more ſevere chaſtiſement : vices were 
more groſs and open, more flagitious, more encou- 
taged by the example of a tyrant, and more pro- 
tected by his authority. Therefore, whereſoever 
Juvenal mentions Nero, he means Domitian, 
whom he dares not attack in his own perſon, but 
ſcourges him by proxy. Heinfius urges in praiſe 
of Horace, that, according to the ancient art and 
law of ſatire, it ſhould be nearer to comedy than 
tragedy ; not declaiming againſt vice, but only 
laughing/at it. Neither Perfins not Juvenal were 
ignorant of this, for they had both ſtudied Horace. 
And the thing itſelf is plainly true. But as they 
had read Horace, they had likewiſe read Lucilius, 
of whom Perſius ſays, “ ſecuit Urbem ; & genui- 
* num fregit in illis;““ meaning Mutius and La- 
pus: and Juvenal alſo mentions him in theſe 
words:“ Enſe velut ſtricto, quotius Lucilius ar- 
dens inftemuit.“ & c. - So that they thought the 
imitation of Lucilius was more proper to theit pur- 
poſe than that of Horace. They changed ſatire, 
ays Holiday ; but they changed it for the better: 
for the buſineſs being to reform great vices, chaſ- 
tiſement goes farther than admonition; whereas 
a perpetual grin, like that of Horace, does rather 
anger than amend a man. 

Thus far that learned critic, Barten Holiday, 
whoſe interpretation and illuſtrations of Juvenal 
are as excellent, as the verſe of his tranſlation and 
his Engliſh are lame and pitiful. For it is not 
enough to give us the meaning of a poet, which I 
acknowledge him to have performed moſt faith- 
fully, but he mult alſo imitate his genius, and 
his numbers, as far as the Engliſh witl come up 
to the elegance of the original. In few words, it 


is only for a poet to tranſlate a poet. Holiday and 
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Stapylton had not enough conſidered this, when 
they attempted Juvenal : but I forbear refle tions; 
only I beg leave to take notice of this ſentence, 
where Holiday ſays, a perpetual grin, like that 
of Horace, rather angers than amends a man.” 
I cannot give him up the manner of Horace, in 
low ſatire, ſo eaſily : let the chaſtiſement of Ju- 
venal be never ſo neceſſary for his new kind of 
ſatire ; let him declaim as wittily and ſharply as 
he pleaſes, yet ſtill the niceſt and moſt delicate 
touches of ſatire conſiſt in fine raillery. This, my 
Lord, is your particular talent, to which even ju- 
venal could not arrive. It is not reading, it is 
not imitation of an author, which can produce 
his fineneſs: it muſt be inborn, it muſt proceed 
from a genius, and particular way of thinking, 
which is not to be taught; and therefore not to 
be imitated by him who has it not from nature: 
how eaſy is it to call rogue and villain, and that 
wittily: But how hard to make à man appear 2 
fool, a blockhead, or a knave, without uſing any 
of thoſe opprobrious terms: To ſpare the gtoſſneis 
of the names, and to do the thing yet more ſe- 
verely, is to draw. a full face, and to make the 
noſe and cheeks ſtand out, and yet not to employ - 
any depth of ſhadowing. This is the myſtery of 
that noble trade, which yet no maſter can teach 
to his apprentice: he may give the rules, but the 
ſcholat is never the nearer in hispractice. Neithet᷑ 
is it true, that this fineneſs of raillery is offenſive. 
A witty man is tickled while he is hurt in this 
manner; and a fool feels it not. The occaſion of 
an offerice may poſſibly be given, but he cannot 
take it. If it be granted, that in effect this way 
does more miſchiet; that a man is ſecretly wound - 
ed, and though he be not ſenſible himſelf, yet the 
malicious world will. find it out” for him: yet 


there is {till a-vaſt difference berwixt the ſlovenly 


butchering of a man, and the firienets of a ſtroke 
that ſeparates the head from the body; and leaves 
it ſtanding in its place. A man may be capable, 
as Jack Ketch's wife ſaid of his ſervant; of à plain 
piece of work, a bare hanging; but tu make a 
malefactor die ſweetly, was only belonging to 
her huſband. I wiſh I could apply it to myſelf: 
if the reader would be kind enough to think it bes 
longs to me. The character of Zimri in my Ab- 
falom, is; in my opinion, worth the whole poem: 
it is not bloody, but it is ridiculous enough: and 
he for whom it was intended, was too witty to re- 
ſent it as an injury. If 1 had railed, I might have 
ſuffered for it juſtly; but I managed mine own 
works more happily, perhaps more dextrouſly. I 
avoided the mention of great crimes, and applied 
myſelt to the repreſenting of blind-ſides, and lit- 
tle extravagancies: to which, the wittier a man 
is, he is generally the more obnoxions. It ſuc- 
ceeded as I withed ; the jet went round, and he 
was laughed at in his turn who began the frolic. 
And tlius, my Lord, you ſee I have preferred the 
manner of Horace, and of your Lordihip, in the 
kind ſatire; to that of Juvenal; and I think, rea- 
ſonably. Holiday ought not to have arraigned fo 
great an author, for that which was his excel- 
lency and his merit: or if he did, on ſuch a pol- 
pable mittake, he might expect that ſome one 
might poſſibly ariſe, either in his _ time, or ar 
: t iij 
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ter him, to rectify his error, and reſtore to Horace 
that commendation, of which he has ſo unjuſtly 
robbed him. And let the manes of . for- 
give me, if I ſay, that this way of Horace was the 
bef! for amending-manners, as it is the moſt diffi- 
cult. His was, an © enſe reſcindendum;“ but 
that of Horace was a pleafant cure, with all the 
limbs preſerved entirely ; and, as our monntebanks 
tell us in their bills, without kee'ing the patient 
within doors for a day. What they promiſe only. 
Horace has eſſectually performed: yet I contra- 
dict net the propoſition which I formerly advan- 
e d: Juvenal's times required a more painful kind 
of operation: but if he had lived in the age ot 
Horace, I muſt needs affirm, that he had it not 
about him. He took the method which was pre- 
ſcribed him by his own genius; which was ſharp 
and eager; he could not rally, but he could de- 
claim; and as his. provocations were great, he has 
revenged them tragically; This, notwithſtanding, 
Jam to fay another word, which, as true as it is, 
will yet diſpleaſe the partial admirers of our Ho- 
race. L have hinted it before, but it is time for 
me nov to ſpeak more plainly. 
This manner of Horace is indeed the beſt; but 
Horact has not executed it altogether ſo happily, 
at leaſt not oſten. The manner of Juvenal is con- 
felſed to be inſetior to the former; but Juvenal 
nas excelled him in his performance. Juvenal has 
railed more wittily than Horace has rallied. 
Horace meant to make his reader laugh; but he 
is not ſure of His experiment. Juvenal always in- 
tends to move your indignation; and he always 
brings about his purpoſe. Horace, for aught | 
know, might have tickled the people of his age 
but amongſt the moderns he is not ſo ſucceſsful. 
They who fay he entertains fo pleaſantly, may 
perhaps value themſelves on the quickneis of their 
own underſtandings; that they can (ee a jeſt tar- 
ther off than other men: they may fi2d occaſion 
of laughter iu the wit- battle of the two buffo ns. 
Sarmentus : and Sicerus; avd old their fides for 
fear of burſting, when Rupilius and Perſius are 
feolding. »| For my own par!; I can only like the 
characters of all tour; which are judicicufly given: 
hut for my heart I cannot ſo much as {mile at 
their inſipid raillery. I ſee not why Perſius ſhould 
call upon Brutus to revenge him on his adverſary; 
and that becauſe; he had killed, Julius Cæſar for 
endeavouring to be a king; therefore he ſhould 
be deſired to murder Rupilius, only becauſe his 
name was Mr. King. A miſerable clench, in my 
opinion, for Horace to record: I have heard ho- 
neſt Mr. Swan make many a better, and yet have 
had the grace to hold my countenance. But it 
may be puns were then in faſhion, as they were 
wit in the ſermons of the laſt age, and in the 
court of King Charles II. I am ſorry to ſay it, 
for the fake of Horace; but certain it is, that he 
has no fine palate who can feed ſo heartily o- 
garbage. | , 
But I have already wearied myſelf, and doub: 
not but I have tired your Lordthip's patienre, wit! 
this long, rambling, and I fear trivial diſcourſe 
Upon tte one half of the merits, that is, pleaſure 
I cannot but conclude that Juvenal was the bet. 
fer latiriſt: they who will deſcend into his parti- 
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cular praiſes, may find them at large in the dif. 
lertation of the learned Rigaltius to Thuanus. 
As for Perſius, I have given the reaſon why [ 
think him interior to both of them; yet I have 
one thing to add on that ſubject. 

Barten Holiday, who tranſlated both Juvenal 
and Perſius, has made this diſtinction betwixt 
them which is no leſs true than witty ; That, in 
Perſius, the difficulty is to find a meaning ; in 1 
venal to chooſe a Eng: ſo crabbed is Petſius 
and ſo copious is Juvenal: ſo much the under. 
ſtanding is employed in one, and ſo much the 
judgment in the other. So difficult is it to find 
any ſenſe in the former, and the beſt ſenſe of the 
latter. * 

If, on the other fide, any one ſuppoſe I have 
commended Horace below his merit, when I have 
allowed him but the ſecond place, I deſire him to 
conſider, if Juvenal, a man of excellent natural 
endowments, beſides the advantages of diligence 
and ſtudy, and coming after him, and buildin 
upon his foundations, might not probably, wit 
all theſe helps, ſurpaſs him? And whether it be 
any diſho our to Horace to be thus ſurpalled; fince 
no art, or ſcience, is at once begun and perfected, 
but that it muſt paſs firſt through many hands, 
and eyen through ſeveral ages? It Lucilius could 
add to Ennius, and Horace to Lucilius, why, with. 
out any diminution to the fame of Horace, might 
not Juveral give the laſt perfection to that work? 
Or rather, what diſreputation is it to Horace, 
that Juvenal excels in the tragical ſatire, as Ho- 
race does in the comical? I have read over atten- 
tively both Heinſius and Dacier, in their com. 
mendations of Horace: but I can find no more in 
either of them, for the preference of him to Juve- 
nal, than the inſtructive part, the part of wildom, 
and not that of pleaſure; which therefore is here 
aliowed him, notwithſtanding what Scaliger and 
Rigaltius have pleaded to the contrary for Juve. 
nal. And, to ſhow that I am impartial, I will 
here tranſlate what Dacier has ſaid on that ſub- 
je ct. 
cannot give a more juſt idea of the two books 
of ſatires made by Horace, than by comparing 


them to the ſtatues of the Sileni, to which Alci- 


biades compares Socrates, in the Sympoſium, 
They were figures, which had nothing of agree. 
able, nothing of beauty on their outſide : but 
when any ong took the pains to open them, and 
ſearch into them, he there found the figures of all 
the deities. So, in the ſhape that Horace preſents 
himlelf to us, in his ſatires, we ſee nothing at the 
irſt view which deſerves our attention. It ſeems 
that be is rather an amuſement for children, than 
or the ſerious confideration of men: but when 
we take away his cruſt, and that which hides him 
'rom our fight, when we diſcover him to the bot- 
tom, then we find all the divinities in a full al- 
fembly : that is to ſay, all the virtues which ought 
o be the continual exerciſe of thoſe, who ſeriouſi 
endeavour to correct their vices 

It is eaſy to obferve, that Dacier, in this noble 
imilitude, has confined the praiſe of his author 

holly to the inſtructive part; the commendation 
urns on this, avd ſo does that which follows. 

in theſe two books of ſatire, it is the buſineſs of 
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Horace to inſtruct us how to combat our vices, to 
regulate our paſſions, to follow nature, to give 
dounds to our deſires, to diſtinguiſh betwixt truth 
ud falſehood, and betwixt our conception of 
things, and things themſelves: to come back 
fom our prejudicate opinions, to underſtand ex- 
zRtly the principles and motives of all our actions; 
and to avoid the ridicule, into which all men ne- 
cellarily fall, who are intoxicated with thoſe no- 
tions which they have received from their maſ- 
ters: and which they obſtinately retain, without 
examining whether or no they be founded on right 
realon. 

In a word, he labours to render us happy in re- 
lation to ourſelves, agreeable and faithful to our 
friends, and diſcreet, ſerviceable, and well-bred 
in relation to thoſe with whom we are obliged' to 
lire, and to converſe. To make his figures intel- 
lizible, to conduct his readers through the laby- 
nnth of ſome perplexed ſentence, or obſcure pa- 
reatheſis, is no great matter: and, as Epictetus 


ſays, there is nothing of beauty in all this, or what 


is worthy of a prudent man. The principal buſi- 
neſs, and which is of moſt importance to us, is to 
ſhow the ule, the reaſon, and the proof of his pre- 
cepts. 

They who endeavour not to correct themſelves, 
according to ſo exact a model, are juſt like the 
patients, who have open before them a book of 
almirable receipts for their diſeaſes, and pleaſe 


themſelves with reading it, without comprehend- 


ing the nature of the remedies, or how to apply 
them to their cure, | 

Let Horace go off with theſe encomiums, which 
he has ſo well deſerved, 

To conclude the contention betwixt our three 
poets, I will uſe the words of Virgil, in his fifth 
Zneid, when Æneas propoſes the rewards of the 
foot-race, to the three firſt who ſhould reach the 
goal. Tres premia primi accipient, flavaque 
* caput nectentur oliva:” Let theſe three an- 
cients be preferred to all the moderns; as firſt ar- 
riving at the goal: let them all be crowned as 
vitors, with the wreath that properly belongs to 
ſatire, But, after that, with this diſtinction 
amongſt themſelves, * Primus equum phaleris 
* infignem victor habeto,” Let Juvenal ride firſt 
in triumph, Alter Amazoniam pharetram, 
* plenamque ſagittis Threiciis, lato quam cir- 
* cumplectitur auro balteus, & tereti ſubnectit 
v _ gemma.“ Let Horace, who is the ſe- 
cond, and but juſt the ſecond, carry off the qui- 
vers and the arrows, as the badges of his ſatire; 
and the golden-belt, and the diamond-button. 
* Tertrus, Argolico hoc Clypeo contentus abito,” 
And let Perſius, the laſt of the three firſt worthies, 
be contented with this Grecian ſhield, and with 
victory, not only over all the Grecians, who were 
ignorant of the Roman ſatire, but over all the 
moderns in ſucceeding ages; excepting Boileau 
and your Lordſlup. 

And thus I have given the hiſtory of ſatire, and 
derived it from Enmus, to your Lordſhip; that is, 
from its firſt rudiments of h=rbarity, to its laſt po- 
lining and perfection; which is, with Virgil, in 
6 addrels to Auguſtus, 


wards, 


| 
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« ——aomen famä tot ferre per annos, 
* Tithoni prima quot abeſt ab origine Ceſar.” 


I ſaid only from Ennius; but I may ſafely carry 
it higher, as far as Livius Andronicas ; who, as I 
have ſaid formerly, taught the firt play at Rome, 
in the year * ab urbe conditi ccecextv. I 
have ſince deſired my learned friend, M. Maid 
well, to compute the difference of times, betwixt 
Ariſtophaves and Livius Andromcus ;, aud he al- 
fures me from the beſt chronologers, that Plutus, 
the laſt of Ariſtophanes's plays, was repr-ieaced 
at Athens, in the year of the y7th: 0: ympiad ; 
which agrees with the year Urbis con litæ CCCLXIVe 7 
So that the difference of years betwixt Aciſtopha- 
nes and Andronicus is 150; from whence.I have 
probably deduced, that Livius An-iromcas, who 
was a Grecian, had read the plays of the old co- 
medy, which were ſatirical, and alſo of the new; 
for Menander was fifty years befſae him, which 
muſt needs be a great light to him, in his own 
plays, that were of the ſatirical natures 
the Romans had farces before this, it is true; but 
then they had no communication with, Greece: 
ſo that Andronicus was the tirſt, who wrote: after 
the manner of the old comedy, in his plays; he 
was imitated by Ennins, about thirty years after- 
Though the former writ fables; the lat- 
ter, ſpeaking properly, began the Romaa ſatire, 
According to that deſcription, . which Juvenal 
gives of it in his firſt; “ quicquid agunt homines, 
** votum, timor, ira, voluptas, gaudia, diſcurſus, 
* noſtri eſt farrago libelli.” This is that in which 

T have made bold to differ from Caſaubon, Rigal- 
tius, Dacier, and indeed ſrom all the modern cri- 
tics, that not Ennius, but Andronicus was the 
firſt, who by the Archaea Comœdia of the Greeks, 
added many beauties to the firſt rude and barba- 
rous Roman ſatire : which ſort of poem, though 
we had not derived from Rome, yet nature teaches- 
it mankind, in all ages, and in every country. 


Taat 


It is but neceſſary, that, after ſo much has been 


ſaid of ſatire, ſome definition of it ſhould be giv- 
en. 
it for me, in theſe words; Satire. is a kind of 

poetry, without a ſeries of action, invented for 


Heinſius, in his diſſertation on Horace, makes 


the purging of our minds; in which human 
vices, ignorance, and'errors, and all things be- 
fides, which are produced from them, in every 
man, are ſeverely reprehended ; partly drama- 


tically, partly fimply, and ſometimes in both 


kinds of ſpeaking ; but for the moſt part figu- 
ratively, and occultly; conliiting in a low fa- 
miliar way, chiefly in a ſharp. and pungent 
manner of ſpeech ; but partly, alſo, in a face- 
tious and civil way cf jeſting: by which either 
hatr-d, or laughter, or indignation, is moved.“ 


Where I cannot but obſerve, that this obſcure 
and perple ted definition, or rather deſeription of 
ſatire, is wholly accomoudated to the Horatian 
way; and excluding the works of Javenal and 
Perſius, as foreign from that kind of poem: the 
clauſe in the beginning of it (“ withaut a ſeries 
* of action“) diſtinguiches ſatire properly trum 
ſtage- plays, which are all of one action, and 
one continued ieries of action. The end or ſcope 


T t ay 


* 
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of ſatire is to purge the paſſions 3 fo far it is com- 
mon to the ſatires of Juvenal and Perſius: the reſt 
which follows, is alſo generally belonging to all 
three; till he comes upon us, with the excluding 
claufe “ conſiſting in a low familiar way ol 
_ % fpeech,” which is the proper character of Ho- 
race; and from which, the other two, for their 
honour be it ſpoken, are far diſtant : but how 
come lownefs of ſtyle, and the familiarity of words, 
to be ſo much the propriety of ſatire, that with- 
out them, a poet can be no more à ſatiriſt, than 
without rifibility he can be a ma Is the fault 
of Horace to be made the virtue and ſtanding rule 
of this poem? Is the grande /ophos of Perſius, and 
the ſublimity of Juvenal to be circumſcribed, with 
the meanneſs of words, and vulgarity of expreſ- 
fron? If Horace refuſed the pains of numbers, 
the loſtineſs of figures, are they bound to follow 
ſo ill a precedent? Let him walk a-toot with his 
pad in his hand, for his own pleaſure ; bur let 
not them be accounted no poets, who chooſe to 
mount and ſhow their horſemanſhip. Holiday is 
not afraid to ſay, that there never was ſuch a 
fall; as from his odes to ſatites, and that he, inji.- 
ribaſly to himſelf, ontuned his harp. The majeit ic 
ey of Perſius and Juvenal was new when they 
began it, but it is old to us; and what poems 
have not, with time, received an alteration in 
their faſhion ? Which alteration ſays Holiday, is 
to after times, as gool a warrant as the firſt. Has 
not Virgil changed the manners of Homer's heroes 
in his Aneid ? Certainly he has, and for the bet- 


ter. For Virgil's age was more civilized, and 


better bred: and he writ according to the polite- 
neſs of Rome, under the reign of Auguſtus Cæ- 
ſar; not to the rudeneſs of Agamemnon's age, or 
the times of Homer. Why ſhould we offer to 
confine free ſpixits to one form, when we cannot 
ſo much as confine our bodies to one faſhion of ap- 
parel ? Would not Donne's ſatires, which abound 
with ſo much wit, appear more charming, if he 
had taken care of his words, and of his numbers ? 
But he followed Horace ſo very cloſe, that of ne- 
ceſſity he muſt fall with him: and I may ſafely 
ſay it of this preſent age, that if we are not ſo 
great wits as Donne, yet certainly, we are bet- 
ter poets. | 


But I have ſaid enough, and it may be too 


much, on this ſubject. Will your Lordſhip be 
pleaſed to prolong my audience, only fo far, till T 
tell you my own trivial thoughts how a modern 
fatire ſhould be made. I will rot deviate in the 
leaſt from the precepts and examples of the an- 
cients, who were always our beſt maſters, I will 
only illuſtrate them, and diſcover ſome of the hid- 
den beauties in their defigns, that we thereby 
may form our own in imitation of them. Wl! 
you pleaſe but to obſerve, that Perſius, the leaſt 
in dignity of all the three, has notwithſtanding 
been the firſt, who has diſcovered to us this im» 
portant ſecret, in the deſigning of a perfect ſatire, 
that it onght only to treat of one ſubject; to be 
confined to one particular theme; or, at leaſt, to 
one principally, 
nagement of the chief, they ſhould only be tran- 
fiently laſhed, and not be inſiſted on, ſo as to make 
the deſigu double, As in a play of the Engliſh 


If other vices occur in the ma- 
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faſhion, which we calt a tragi-comedy, there is 
ro be e main defign: and though there be 
an underplot, or ſecond-walk of comical charac. 
ters and adventures, yet they are ſubſervient to 
the chief fable, carried along under it, and help. 
ing to it ; ſo that the drama may not ſeem a mon. 
{ter with two heads. Thus the Copernican fyf. 
tem of the planets makes the moon to be moved 
by the motion of the earth, and carried about her 
orb, as a dependent of hers. Maſcardi, in his 
diſcourſe of the * Doppia favola,” or double tale 
in plays, gives an inſtance of it, in the famous 
paſtoral of Guarini, called“ II Paſtor Fido,” 
where Corſica and the ſatire are the under-parts: 
yet we may obſerve, that Corſica is brought into 
the body of the plot, and made ſubſervient to it. 
It is certain that the divine wit of Horace was not 
ignorant of this rule, that a play, though it con- 
lifts of many parts, muſt yet be one in the action, 
and muſt drive on the accompliſhment of one de. 
lign ; for he gives this very precept, * Sit quod. 
vis ſimplex duntaxat & unum;“ yet he ſeem 
not much to mind it in his ſatires, many of them 
conſiſting of more arguments than one; and the 
fecond without dependence on the firſt. Caſau- 
bon has obſerved this before me, in his preference 
of Perſius to Horace: and will have his own be. 
loved author to be the firſt, who found out, and 
introduced this method of confining himſelf to one 
ſubject. I know it may be urged in defence of 
Horace, that this unity is not neceſſary ; becauſe 
the very word /atura ſignifies a diſh plentifully 
ſtored with all variety of fruit and grains. Yet 
Juvenal, who calls his poems a farrago, which is 
a word of the ſame ſigniſication with /atura, has 
choſen to follow the fame method of Perſius, and 
not of Horace, And Boileau, whoſe example 
alone is a ſufficient authority, has wholly confined 
himſelf, in all his ſatires, to this unity of deſign, 
That variety which is not to be found in any one 
ſatire, is at leaſt, in many, written on ſeveral oc- 
caſions. And if variety be of abfolute neceſlity 
in every one of them, according to the etymology 
of the word ; yet it may ariſe naturally from one 
ſubjeR, as it is diverſely treated in the ſeveral ſub- 
ordinate branches of it; all relating to the chief, 
It may be illuſtrated accordingly with variety of 
examples in the ſubdiviſions of it; and with a 
many precepts as there are members of it; which 
altogether may complete that ola, or hotch- 
potch, which is properly a ſatire. . 

Under this unity of theme, or ſubject, is com- 
prehended another rule for perſectiug the deſign 
of true ſatire. The poet is bound, and that ex 
officio, to give his reader ſome one precept of mo- 
ral virtue; and to caution him againſt ſome ne 
particular vice or folly. Other virtues, ſubordi- 
nate to the firſt, may be recommended, under that 
chief head; and other vices or follies may be 
ſcourged, beſides that which he principally in- 
tends. But he is chiefly to inculcate one virtue, 
and inſiſt on that. Thus Juvenal, in every ſa- 
tire, excepting the firſt, ties himſelf to one prin- 
cipal inſtructive point, or to the ſhunning of mo- 
ral evil. Even in the fixth, which ſeems only an 


arraignment of the whole ſex of womankind, there 


is a latent admonition to avoid ill women, by 
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towing how very few, who are virtuous and good, 
are to be found amongſt them. But this, though 
the wittieſt of all his ſatires, has yet the leaſt of 
truth or inſtruction in it. He has run himſelf in- 
to his old declamatory way, and almoſt forgotten 
that he was now ſetting up for a moral poet. 

Perſius is never wanting to us in ſome profit- 
able doctrine, and in expoſing the oppoſite vices 
to it. His kind of philoſophy is one, which is the 
Stoic ; and every ſatire is a comment on one par- 
ticular dogma of that ſect; unleſs we will except 
the firſt, which is againſt bad writers; and yet 
even there he forgets not the precepts of the 

h. In general, all virtues are every where 
to be praiſed and recommended to practice; and 
all vices to be reprehended, and made either odi- 
ons or ridiculous ; or elſe there is a fundamental 
error in the whole deſign. 

I bave already declared who are the only per- 
ſons that are the adequate object of private ſatire, 
and who they are that may properly be expoſed 
by name, for public examples of vices and follies : 
and therefore I will trouble your Lordſhip no far- 
ther with them. Of the beſt and fineſt manner 
of ſatire, I have ſaid enough in the compariſon 
betwixt Juvenal and Horace: it is that ſharp, 
well-mannered way of laughing a folly out of 
countenance, of which your Lordſhip is the beſt 
maſter in this age. I will proceed to the verſifi- 
cation, which is moſt proper for it, and add ſome- 
what to what I have ſaid already on that ſubject. 
The ſort of verſe which is called burleſque, con- 
fiſting of eight ſyllables, or four feet, is that which 
our exceilent Hudibras has choſen. I vught to 
have mentioned him before, when I ſpake of 
Donne ; but by a flip of an old man's memory, he 
was forgotten, The worth of his poem is too 
well known to need any commendation, and he 
is above my cenſure : his ſatire is of the Varro- 
nian kind, though unmixed with proſe. The 
choice of his numbers is ſuitable enough to his 
delign, as he has managed it: but in any other 
hand, the ſhortneſs of his verſe, and the quick 
turns of rhyme, had debaſed the dignity of ſtyle. 
And beſides, the double rhyme (a neceſſary com- 
panion of burleſque writing) is not ſo proper for 
manly ſatire, for it turns earneſt too much to jeſt, 
and gives us a boyiſh kind of pleaſure. It tickles 
awkwardly with a kind of pain, to the beſt fort 
of readers; we are pleaſed ungratefully, and if I 
may ſay ſo, againſt our liking. We thank him 
not for giving us that unſeaſonable delight, when 
we know he conld have given us a better, and 
more ſolid. He might have left that taſk to 0- 
thers, who, not being able to put in thought, can 
only make us grin with the excreſcence of a word 
of two or three ſyllables in the cloſe. It is, in- 
deed, below ſo great a maſter to make uſe of 
ſuch a little inſtrument. But his good ſenſe is 
perpetually ſhining through all he writes; it af- 
fords us not the time of finding faults. We paſs 
through the levity of his rhyme, and are imme- 
diatelycarried into ſome admirable uſeful thought. 
After all, he has choſen this kind of verſe; and 
has written the beſt in it: and had he taken an- 
other, he would always have excelled As we 


fice be, he ſtill makes it uppermoſt, and moſt be- 
neficial to himſelf. n 
The quickneſs of your imagination, my Lord, 
has already prevented me; and you know before. 
hand, that I would prefer the verſe of ten ſylla- 
bles, which we call the Engliſh heroic, to that of 
eight. This is truly my opinion: for this ſort of 
number is more roomy : the thought can turn it- 
ſelf with greater eaſe in a larger compaſs. When 
the rhyme comes too thick upon us, it ſtraitens 
the expreſſion; we are thinking of the cloſe, 
when we ſhould be employed in adorning the 
thought. It makes a poet giddy with turning in 
a ſpace too narrow for his imagination; he loſes 
many beauties, without gaining one advantage. 
For a burleſque rhyme, I have already conel 
to be none; or if it were, it is more eafily pur- 
chaſed in ten ſyllables than in eight: in both oc- 
caſions it is as in a tennis court, when the ſtrokes 
of greater force are given, when we ſtrike out 
and play at length. Taſſone and Buileau have 
left us the beſt examples of this way, in the Sec- 
| Chia Rapita, and. the Lutrin. And next them, 
Merlin Coccayus in his Baldus. I will ſpeak only 
of the two former, becauſe the laſt is written in 
Latin verſe. The Secchia Rapita is an Italian 
poem, a ſatire of the Varronian kind. it is writ- 
ten in the ſtanza of eight, which is their meaſure 
for heroic verſe, The words are ſtately, the num- 
bers ſmooth, the turn both of thoughts and words 
is happy. The firſt ſix lines of the ſtanza ſeem 
majeſtical and ſevere ; but the two laſt turn them 
all info a pleaſant ridicule, Boileau, if I am not 
much deceived, has modelled from hence his fa- 
mous Lutrin. He had read the burleſque poetry 
of Scarron, with ſome kind of indignation, as 
witty as it was, and found nothing in France that 
was worthy of his imitation, - But he copied the 
Italian fo well, that his own may paſs for an ori- 
ginal. He writes it in the French heroic verſe, 
and calls it an heroic poem: his ſubject is trivial, 
but his verſe is noble. I doubt not but he had 
Virgil in his eye, for we find many admirable 
imitations of him, and ſome parodies ; as particu- 
larly this paſſage in the fourth of the ZEneids : 


Nec tibi Diva parens; generis nec Dardanus 
* auctor, 

perfide; ſet duris genuit te cautibus horrens 

* Caucaſus; Hyrcanzque admorint abera ti- 


6 gres.” 


Which he thus tranſlates, keeping to the words, 
but altering the ſenſe : 


Non, ton Pere a Paris, ne fut point Boulanger 
Et tu n'es point du fang de Gervais Horo- 
* loger : | 
*« Ta Mere ne fut point la Maitreſſe d'un Coche; 
Caucaſe dans ſes flancs, te forma d'une Roche ; 
„Une Tigrefſe affreuſe, en quelque Antre 

* Ecarte, 


« Te fit, avec ſon laict, ſuccer ſa Cruante.” | 


And as Virgil in his fourth Georgic of the Bees, 
perpetually raiſes the lowneſs of his ſubjeR, by 
the loftineſs of his words; and ennobles it by com- 


fay of 2 court-tavourite, that whatſoever. his of. 


| pariſons drawn from empires, and from monarchs. 
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cellencies had copied that. Looking farther into 


Admiranda tibi levium ſpectacula rerum, 
« Magnanimoſque Duces, totiuſque ordine 
- * centis : 


8 25 
% Mores et ſtudia, et populos, et prælia dicam.“ 


And again: eg 
Sie Genuus immortale manent; multoſque 
per annos 7 
Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerantur a- 
vorum.“ 7 | 


We ſee Boileau purſuing him in the ſame flights ; 
and ſcarcely yielding to his maſter. This, I think, 
my Lord, to be the moſt beautiful, and moſt no- 
ble kind of fatire. Here is the majeſty of the 

heroic, finely mixed with the venom of the other ; 
and raifing the delight which otherwiſe would be 
flat and vulgar, by the ſublimity of the expreſ- 
fion. I could ſay ſomewhat more of the delicacy 
of this and ſome other of his ſatires ; but it might 


turn to his prejudice, .if it were carried back to | 


France. | 
LT have given your Lordſhip but this bare hint, 
in what manner. this ſort of ſatire may beſt be 


beautiful turns of words and thoughts; which are 
as requiſite in this, as in heroic poetry itſelf; of 
which the ſatire is undoubtedly a ſpecies. With 
theſe beautiful turns T confeſs myſelf to have been 
unacquainted, till about twenty years ago, in a 
converſation which I had with that noble wit of 
Scotland, Sir George Mackenzie: he aſked me 
why I did not imitate in my verſes the turns of 
Mr. Waller and Sir John Denham ; of which he 
repeated many to me. I had often read with 
pleaſure, and with ſome profit, thoſe two fathers 
of our Engliſh poetry; but had not ſeriouſly e- 
nough confidered thoſe beauties which give the 
Jaſt perfection to their works. Some ſprinklings 
of this kind I had alſo formerly in my plays; but 
they were caſual, and not deſigned. But this 
hint, thus ſeaſonably given me, firſt made me ſen- 
fible of my own wants, and brought me atter- 
wards to ſeek for the ſupply of them in other 
Engliſh authors. I looked over the darling of my 
youth, the famous Cowley; there J found, in- 
ſtead of them, the points of wit, and quirks of 
epigram, even in the Davideis, an heroic poem, 
which 1s of an oppoſite nature to thoſe puerilities; 
but no elegant turns either on the word or on the 
thought. Then I conſulted a greater genius 
(without offence to the manes of that noble au- 
thor); I mean Milton ; but as he endeavours e- 
very where to expreſs Homer, whoſe age had not 
arrived to that fineneſs, I found in him a true ſub- 
limity, lofty thoughts, which were clothed with 
admirable Greciſms, and ancient words, which 
he had been digging from the mines of Chaucer 
and Spenſer, and which, with all their ruſticity, 
had ſomewhat of venerable in them. But I found 
not there neither that for which I looked. At 
lat I had recourſe to his maſter, Spenſer, the au- 
thor of that immortal poem called the Fairy 
Queen; and there I met wich that which I had 
been looking for ſo long in vain. Spenſer had 
ſtudied Virgil to as much advantage as Milton 


had done Homer; and among the reſt of his ex- | 


the Italian, I found Taſſo had done the ſame; 
nay more, that all the ſonnets in that language, 
are on the turn of the firſt thought ; which Mr, 
Walſh, in his late ingenious preface to his poems, 
has obſerved. In ſhort, Virgil and Ovid are the 
two principal fountains of them in Latin poem, 
And the French at this day are ſo fond of them, 
that they judge them to be the firſt beauties, 
Delicate et bien tourye,” are the higheſt com. 


mendations which they beſtow on ſomewhat 
which they think a maſterpiece. 


An example on the turn of words, amongſt a 
thouſand others, is that in the laſt book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes : | 


Heu quantum ſcelus eſt, in viſcera, viſcera 

* condi ! 2 (pus; 
Congeſtoque avidum pingueſcere corpore cor. 
* Alteriaſque, animantem animantis vivere 


' 0 to?" | 
An example on the turn both of thoughts and 


words, is to be found in Catullus; in the com- 


managed. Had I time, I could enlarge on the | plaint of Ariadne, when ihe was left by Theſeus: 


Tum jam nulla viro juranti foemina eredat; 

* Nulla viri ſperet ſermones eſſe fideles: 

* Qui dum aliquid cupiens animus prægeſtit 

* apic, : 
Nil metuunt jurare ; nihil promittere parcunt, 
* Sed ſimul ac cupidz mentis ſatiata libido eſt, 


* Dicta nihil metueie; nikil perjuria curant.“ 


An extraordinary turn upon the words, is that 
in Ovid's Epiſtolæ Heriodum, of Sappho to 
Phaon : | 


Si nifi quæ forma poterit te digna videri, 
* Nulla futura tua eſt ; nulla futura tua ef.” 


Laſtly, a turn which I cannot ſay is abſolutely 
on words, for the thoughts turn with them, is in 
the fourth Georgic of Virgil; where Orphevs is 
to receive his wife from hell, on expreſs condition 
not to look on her; till ſhe was come on earth: 


* Cam ſubita incautum dementia cepit Aman- 
* tem; | 

* Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent fi ignoſcere ma- 
* 


I will not burden your Lordſhip with more of 
them; for I write to a maſter who underſtands 
them better than myſelf. - But I may ſafely con- 
clude them to be great beauties: I might deſcend 
allo to the mechanic beauties of heroic verſe; but 
we have yet no Engliſh proſodia, not ſo much as 
a tolerable dictionary, or a grammar; to that 
our language is in a manner barbarous; and what 
government will encourage any one, or more, 
who are capable of refining it, I know not: but 
nothing under a public expence can go through 
with it. And J rather fear a declination of the 


langnage, than hope an advancement of it in the 
preſent age. 

I am till ſpeaking to you, my Lord: thongh, 
in all probability, you are already out of hearing. 
Nothing, which my meanneſs can. produce, 1s 
worthy of this long attention. But I am come to 
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the laſt petition of Abraham: if there be ten 
righteous lines in this vaſt preface, ſpare it for 
their ſake; and alſo ſpare the next city, becauſe 
it is but a little one. 

I would excuſe the performance of this tranſ- 
lation, if it were all my own; but the better, 
though not the greater part, being the work ot 
ſome gentlemen, who have ſucceeded very hap- 
pily in their undertaking ; let their excellencies 
atone for my imperfections, and thoſe of my tons. 
1 have peruſed ſome of the ſatires, which are 
done by other hands; and they ſeem to me a- 

rfect in their kind, as any thing I have ſeen in 
Engliſh verſe. The common way which we have 
taken, is not a literal tranſlation, but a kind of 
paraphraſe ; or ſomewhat which is yet more looſ*, 
betwixt a paraphraſe and imitation. It was not 

ſible for us, or any men, to have made it pl 

fant any other way. If rendering the exact ſenſe 
of thoſe authors, almoſt line for line, had been 
our buſineſs, Barten Holiday had done it already 
to our hands: and, by the help of his learned 
notes and illuſtrations, not only Juvenal and Per- 
fius, but what is yet more obſcure, his own verſes 
might be underſtood. 

But he wrote for fame, and wrote to ſcholars: 
we write only for the pleaſure and entertainment 
of thoſe gentlemen and ladies, who, though they 
are not ſcholars, are not ignorant : perſons of un- 
derſtanding and good ſenſe, who not having been 
converſant in the original, or at leaſt not having 
made Latin verſe ſo much their buſineſs as to be 
eritics in it, would be glad to find, if the wit of 
our two great authors be anſwerable to their fame 
and reputation in the world. We have therefore 
endeavoure( to give the public all the ſatisfaction 
we are able in this kind. 

And if we are not altogether fo faithful to our 
author, as our predeceſſors, Holiday and Stapyl- 
ton; yet we may challenge to ourſelves this 
praiſe, that we ſhall be tar more pleafing to our 
readers. We have tollowed our authors at great- 
er diſtance, though not ſtep by lep, as they have 
done. For oftentimes they have gone ſo cloſe, 
that they have trod on the heels of ſuvenal and 
Perſius, and hurt them by their tov nc ar approach. 
A noble author would not be purſu-d too clolte 
by a tranſlator. We lofe his ſpirit, when we think 
to take his body. The groffer part remains with 
us, but the ſoul is flown away, in ſome noble ex- 
preſſion, or ſome delicate turn of words or thought. 
Thus Holiday, who made this way his choice, 
ſeized the meaning of Juvenal; but the poetry 
has always eſcaped him, 

They who will not grant me, that pleaſure is 
one of the ends of poetry, but that it is only a 


means of compaſſing the only end, wh ch is in- 


ſtruction ; muſt yet allow, that without the means 
of pleaſure, the inſtruction is but a bare and dry 
philoſophy ; a crade preparation of morals, which 
we may have from Ariſtotle and Eyifterus, with 
more profit than from any poet: neither Holiday 
nor Stapylton have imitated Juvenal, in the po. 
etical part of him, his diction and his clocution 
Nor had they been poets, as neither of them were; 
yet in the way they took, it was impo bie for 
them to have ſucceeded in the poctic part. 


The Engliſh verſe, which we call heroic, con- 
fiſts of more than ten ſyllables ; the Latin hexa- 
meter ſometimes riſes to ſeveuteen; as for exam- 
ple, this verſe in Virgil: 


* Pulverulenta putrem ſonitu quatit ungula 
«* campum,” _ | 
Here is the difference of no leſs than ſeven ſylla- 
bles in a line betwixt the Engliſh and the Latin. 
Now the medium of theſe is about fourteen ſyl- 
lables - becauſe the dactyle is a more frequent 
foot in hexameters than the ſpondee. \ 

But Holiday without — that he writ 
with the diſadvantage of four ſyllables leſs in eve- 
ry verſe, endeavours to make one of his lines to 
comprehend the ſenſe-of one of Juvenal's. Ac- 
cording to the falſity of the propofition was the 
ſucceſs. He was forced to crowd his verſe with 
ill-ſcunding monoſyliables, of which our barba- 
rous language affords him a wild plenty: and by 
that means he arrived at his pedautic end, which 
was to make a literal tranſlation : his verfes have 
nothing cf verſe in them, but only the worſt part 
of it, the rhyme ; and that, into the bargain, 'is 
far from good. But, which is more intolerable, 
by cramming his ill-chofen, and worſe-ſounding 
monoſyllables ſo cloſe together, the very ſenſe 
which he endeavours to explain, is become more 
obfcure than that of his author. So that Holiday 
himſelf cannot be underſtood, without as large a 
commentary, as that which he makes on his two 
authors. For my own part, I can make a ſhift 
to find the meaning of Juvenal without his notes: 
but his tranſlation is more difficult than his au- 
thor. And I find beauties in the Latin to recom- 
penſe my pains; but in Holiday and Stapylton, 
my ears, in the firſt place, are mortally offended; 
and then their ſenſe is ſo perplexed, that I return 
to the original, as the more pleaſing taſk, as well 
as the more eaſy. 

This muſt be ſaid for our tranſlation, that if 
we give not the whole ſenſe of Juvenal, yet we 
give the moſt conſiderable part of it : we give it, 
in general, ſo clearly, that few notes are ſuffi- 
cient to make us intelligible, We make our au- 
thor at leaſt appear in a poetic dreſs. - We have 
actually made him more Hunding, and more ele- 
zant, than he was before in En-liſh: and have 
endeavoured to make him ſpeak that kind of Eng. 
liſh, which he would have ſpoken had he liv-d in 
England, and had written to this age. It ſure. 
times any of us (and it is but ſeliom) make him 
expreſs the cuſtoms and manners of our native 
country, rather than of Rome, it is, eith-r when 
there was ſome kind of analogy, betwix their 
cuſtoms and ours; or when, to make him more 
eaſy to vulgar underſtandings. we give him thoſe 
manners which are familiar to us. But I defend 
not this innovation, it is enough if I can excuſe 
it. For, to ſpeak ſincerely, the manners of na» 
tions and ages are not to be confounded : we 
mould either make them Englith, or leave them 
Roman. If this can neither be defended. nor ex- 
culed, let it be pardoned, at leaſt, becauſe it is 
acknowledged: and ſo much the more eaſily, as 


deing a fault which is never committed without 
ſome pleaſure to the reader, 


Thus, my Lord, having troubled you with a 


tedious viſit, the beſt manners will be ſhown in 


the leaſt ceremony. I will ſlip away while your 
Back is tarned, and while you are otherwiſe em- 
ployed : with great confuſion for having enter- 
tained you ſo long with this diſcourſe ; and for 
having” no other recompepce to make you, than 
the worthy labours of my fellow-undertakers in 
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this work, and the thankful acknowledgmetty 
prayers, and perpetual good wiſhes, of, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obliged, moſt humble, 
And moſt obedient Servant, 
Aug. 18. 1692. JOHN DRY DEN. 
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TRANSLATED BY MR. DRYDEN. 


Tur poe 


| | THE ARGUMENT. 
t gives us firſt a kind of humourous reaſon for his writing: that, being provoked by hearing 


fo many ill poets rehearſe their works, he does himſelf juſtice on them, by giving them as bad az 
they bring, But, fince no man will rank himſelf with ill writers, it is eaſy to conclude, that if 
ſuch wretches could draw an audience, he thought it no hard matter to excel them, and gain a 
greater eſteem with the public. Next he informs us more openly, why he rather addicts himſelf 
to ſatire, than any other kind of poetry. And here he diſcovers that it is not ſo much his indig. 
nation to ill poets, as to ill men, which has prompted him to write. He therefore gives us a ſum- 
mary and general view of the vices and follies reigning in his time. So that this firſt ſatire is the 
natural ground-work of all the reſt. Herein he confines himſelf to no one ſubject, but ſtrikes in- 
differently at all men in his way : in every following ſatire he has chofen ſome particular moral 
Which he would inculcate; and laſhes ſome particular vice or folly (an art with which our lam. 
ory are not much acquainted). But our poet being deſirous to reform his on age, but not 
aring to attempt it by an overt-a&t of naming. living perſons, inveighs only againſt thoſe who 
were infamous in the times immediately preceding his, whereby he not only gives a fair warning 
to great men, that their memory lies at the mercy of future poets and hiſtorians, but alſo, with 4 
miner ſtroke of his pen, brands even the living, and perſonates them under dead men's names. 


I have avoided as much as I could poflibly, the borrowed learning of marginal notes and illuſtrations, 
and for that reaſon have tranſlated this ſatire ſomewhat largely. And treely own (if it be a fault) 
that I have likewiſe omitted moſt of the proper names, becauſe I thought they would not much 
edify the reader. To conclude, if in two or three places I have deſerted all the commentators, it 


Okt his own home, than I of Vulcan's grot, 


is becauſe they firſt deſerted my author, or at leaſt have left him in ſo much obſcurity, that too 


much room is left for gueſſing. 


Srrr ſhall T hear, and never quit the ſcore, 
Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus* Theſeid, o'er and ober? 
Shall this man's elegies and t* other's play 
Unpuniſh'd murder a long ſummer's day? 

Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 

Cries vengeance ; and Oreſtes“ bulky rage 
Unſatisfy'd with margins cloſely writ, 

Foams o'er the covers, and not finiſh'd yet. 

Na man can take a more familiar note 


Or Mars his grove, or hotlow winds that blow 
From Ztna's top, or tortur'd ghoſts below. 

I know by rote the fam'd exploits of Greece; 
The centaurs* fury, and the golden fleece; | 
Through the thick thades th' eternal ſcribbler 
5 bawls, a 

And ſhades the ſtatues on their pedeſtals. 

The beſt and worſt on the ſame theme employs 
His muſe, and plagues us with an equal noiſe. 
Provok'd by theſe incorrigible fools, 2 


I left declaimiog in pedantic ſchools; | 


Where, with men-boys, I ſtrove to get renown, 
Adviſing Sylla to a private gown. 2 
But, ſince the world with writing is poſſeſt, 
I'll verſify in ſpite ; and do my beſt, [ 
To make as much waſte paper as the reſt. 

But why FE lift aloft the Satire's rod, 
And tread the path which fam'd Lucilius trod, 
Attend the cauſes which my muſe have led : 
When ſapleſs eunuchs mount the marriage-bed, 
When manniſh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aſtride on horſeback hunts the Tuſcan boar, 
When all our lords are by his wealth outvy'd, 
Whoſe razor on my callow beard was try'd ; 
When I behold the ſpawnof conquer'd Nile, 
Crifpinus, both in birth and manners vile, 
Pacing in pomp, with cloak of Tyrian dye, 
Chang'd oft a-day for needleſs luxury; 


And finding oft occaſion to be fann'd, 


Ambitious to produce his lady-hand; 
Charg'd with light fummer rings his fingers ſweat, 
Unable to ſupport a gem of weight: 


nents, 


DEN, 


eat, 


And keeps his money, though he loſt his cauſe: 


Who yet a ſtripling, Nero's chariot drove, 
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Such fulſome objects meeting every where, 
'Tis hard to write, but harder to forbear. 
To view ſo lewd a town, and to refrain, 
What hoops of iron could my ſpleen contain ! 
When pleading Matho, borne abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his new-faſhion'd chair, 
And, after him, the wretch in pomp convey'd, 
Whoſe evidence his lord and friend betray'd, 
And but the wiſh'd ocRpn does attend, 
From the poor nobles the laſt ſpoils to rend, { 
Whom ev'n ſpies dread as their ſuperior fiend, 
And bribe with preſents ;. or, when preſents fail, 
They ſend their proſtituted wives for bail: 
When night-performance holds the place of merit, 
And brawn and back the next of kin diſherit; 
For ſuch good parts are in preferment's way, 
The rich old madam never fails to pay 
Her legacies, by nature's ſtandard given, 
One gains an ounce, another gains eleven: 
A dear-bought bargain, all things duly weigh'd, 
For which their thrice-concocted blood is paid. 
With looks as wan, as he who in the brake 
At unawares has trod upon a ſnake ; 
Or play'd at Lyons a declaiming prize, 
For which the vanquiſh'd rhetorician dies, 

What indignation boils within my veins, 
When perjur'd guardians, proceed with impious 

ains, 
Choke — the ſtreets, too narrow for their trains: 
Whoſe wards, by want betray'd, to crimes are 
led 

Too foul to name, too fulſome to be read! | 
When he who pill'd his province ſcapes the laws, 


2 ». OR... 


= PE "WE Y 


His fine begg'd off, contemns his infamy, 
Can riſe at twelve, and get him drunk ere three : 
Enjoys his exile, and, condemn'd in vain, 
Leaves thee, prevailing province, to complain? 
Such villain'es rous'd Horace into wrath ; 
And 'tis more noble to purſue his path, 
Than an old tale of Diomede repeat, 
Or labouring after Hercules to iweat, [ 
Or wandering in the winding maze of Crete ; 
Or with the winged ſmith aloft to fly, 
Or fluttering periſh with his fooliſh boy. 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold 
The wife, by her procuring huſband ſold ! 
For though the law makes null th* adulterer's deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed ; 
Who his taught eyes up to th' cieling throws, 
And leeps all over but his wakeful noſe. 
When he dares hope a colonel's command, 
Whoſe courſers kept, ran out his father's land; 


Whirl'd o'er the ſtreets, while his vain maſte 
ſtrove 
With boaited art to pleaſe his eunuch-love. 
Would it not make a modeſt author dare 
To draw his table-book within the ſquare, 
And fill with notes, when lolling at his eaſe, 
Mzcenas-like, the happy rogue he ſees 
Bourne by fix weary'd ſlaves in open view, 
Who cancel'd an old will, and forg'd a new: 
Made wealthy at the ſmall expence of ſigning 
With a wet ſeal, and a freſh interlining ? 
The lady, next, requires a laſhing line, 


Who ſqueez'd a toad into her huſband's wine: 
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So well the faſhionable medicine thrives, & 
That now *tis practis'd ev'n by country wives: 
Poiſoning, without regard of fame or fear : 
And ſpotted corple are frequent on the bier. 
Would'ſt thou to honours and prefermeats climb 
Be bold in miſchief, dare ſome mighty crime, 
Which dungeons, death, or baniſhment deſerves; 
For virtue is but drily prais'd, and ſtarves. 
G:eat men, to great crimes, owe their plate em. 
Fair palaces, and furniture of coſt ; {bolt, 
And high commands: a ſneaking fin is loſt. 
Who can behold that rank old letcher keep 
His ſon's corrupted wife, and hope to ſleep ? 
Or that male-harlot, or that unfledg'd boy, 
Eager to fin, before he can enjoy ? 
If nature could not, anger would indite 
Such wofal ſtuff as I or Shadwell write. 

Count from the time, ſince old Deucalion's boat, 
Rais'd by the flood, did on Parnaſſus float; 
And, ſcarcely mooring on the cliff, implor'd 
An oracle how man might bereſtar'd ; 
When ſoften'd ſtones and vital breath enſu'd, 


And virgins naked were by lovers view'd ; 
| Whatever ſince that golden age was done, 
What human kind defires, and what they ſhun, 


Rage, paſſions, p:eaſures, impotence of will, 
Shall this ſatirical collection fill. 
What age ſo large a crop of vices bore, 
Or when was avarice extended more? 
When were the dice with more profuſion thrown® 
The well-fill'd fob not empty'd now alone, 
But gameſters for whole patrimonies play; 
The tteward brings the deeds which muſt con- 
vey 
The loſt eſtate : what more than madneſs reigns, 
When one ſhort fitting many hundreds drains, 
And not enough 1s left him to ſupply 
Board-wages, or a footman's livery ? . 
What age ſo many ſummer-ſeats did ſee ? [ 
Or which of our torefathers far'd fo well, 
As on feven diſhes, at a private meal? 
Clients of old were feafted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th' outward door; 
Which by the hungry rout is ſoon diſpatch'd : 
The paltry largeſs, too, ſeverely watch'd, 
Ere given ; and every face obſerv'd with care, 
That no intruding gueſts uſurp a ſhare. 
Known, you receive : the crier calls aloud 


-Our old nobility of Trojan-blood, 


Who gape among the crowd tor their „kes 

The prætors, and the tribunes voice is heard; 

The freedman juſtles, and will be preferr'd”; 

Firſt come, firſt ſerv'd, he cries; and I, in ſpight 

Of your great lordihips, will maintain my right. 

Though — a ſlave, though my torn ears are 
bor'd, 

"Tis not the birth, ' tis money makes the Lord. 

The rent of five tair houſes I receive ; 

What greater honours can the purple give? 

The poor patrician is reduc'd to keep, 

In melancholy walks a graſier's ſheep: 

Not Pallus nor Licinius had my treaſure ; 

Then let the ſacred tribunes wait my leiſure, 

Once a poor rogue, tis true, I trod the ſtreet, 

And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet: 

Gold is the greateſt god; though yet we ſee - 

No temples rais'd to money's majeſty, Ws 


67 
No altars fuming to her power divine, 
Such as to valour, peace, aud virtue ſhine, 2 
And faith, and concord: where the ſtork on high 

Seems to ſalute her int int progeny : 5 
Preſaging pious love with mh auſpicious cry. 

But ſince our knights and ſerators account, 
To what their ſordid begging vails amount, 
udge what a wretched ſhare the poor attends, 
hoſe whole ſubſiſtence on thoſe alms depends 

Their houſehold fire, their raiment, and their tood, 
Prevented by thoſe harpies; when a wood 
Of litters thick beſiege the donor's gate, 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis'd dole : nay, ſome have learn'd the 

trick . 
To heg for abſent perſons; feign them ſick, 
Cloſe mew'd in their ſedans, tor fear of air: 

And for their wives produce an empty chair. { 
This is my ſpouſe : diſpatch her with her ſhare. 
*Tis Galla: let her ladyſhip but peep: 

No, ſir, tis pity to diſturb her ſleep. 

S'1ch fine employments'our whole days divid: : 
The falutations of the morning-tide 
Call up the ſun; thoſe ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl ; 
Then to the ſtatues ; where, amidſt the race 

. Of conquering Rome, ſome Arab thows his nee, 

Inſerib'd with titles, and proſanes the place; 

Fit to to be pils'd againſt, and ſomewhat more. 
The great man, home-conducted, ſhuts his door ; 

Old clients, weary'd out with fruitleſs care, 
Diſmiſs their hopes of eating, and deſpair. 
Though much againſt the grain forc'd to retire, 
Buy roots for ſupper, and provide a fire. 

Meantime his lordſhip lolls within at eaſe, 
Pampering bis paunch with foreign rarities ; 
Both fea and land are ranſack'd tor the feaſt; 
And his own gut the ſole invited gueſt. 

Such plate, ſuch tables, diſhes dreit ſo well, 

That whole eſtates are ſwallow'd at a meal. 
Ev*n paraſites are baniſh'd from his board 

(At once a ſordid and luxurious lord): 
Prodigious throat, tor which whole boars are dreſt 
(A creature form'd to iurniſh out a feaſt). 

But preſent puniſhment purlues his maw, 


When ſurfeited and iwell'd, the peacock raw 
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He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath, 
Repletions. apoplex, inteſtate death. 
His fate makes table-talk, divulg'd with ſcorn, 


And he, a jeſt, into his grave is borne. 


No age can go beyond us; future times 
Can add no farther to the preſent crimes. 
Our ſons but the ſame things can wiſh and do; J 
Vics is at ſtand, and at the higheſt flow, 

Then, ſatire, ſpread thy fails; take all the winds( 

can blow. 

Some may, perhaps, demand what muſe can 
iel 


y 
Sufficient ſtrength for ſuch a ſpacious field ? 
From whence can be deriv'd ſo large a vein, 


Bold truth to ſpeak, and ſpoken to maintain ? 


| When godlike freedom is ſo far bereft 


The noble mind, that ſcarce the name is left ? 
Ere ſcandalum magnatum was begot, 
No,matter if the great forgave or not : 

But if that honeſt licerce now you rake. 

If into rogues omnipotent you take, | 
Death is your doom, impal'd upon a ſtake ; 
Smear'd o'er with wax, and ſet on blaze, to light 


] The ftreets, and make a dreadful fire by night. 


Shall they whodrench'd three unclesin a draught 
Of poiſonous juice be then in triumph brought, 

. Make lanes among the people where they go, 
And, mounted high on downy chariots, throw | 
Diſdainful glances on the crowd below? 

Be filent, and beware, if fuch you fee ; 
"Tis defamation but to ſay, That's he! 
Againſt bold Turnus the great Trojan arm, 


Amidſt their ſtrokes the poet gets no harm: 


Achilles may in epic verſe be lain, 

And none of all his myrmidons complain : 
Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry; 
Nat if he drown himſelf for company: 

But when Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 

And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold ſweat ſtands in drops on every part; 
And rage ſucceeds to tears, revenge to tmart : 
Muſe, be advis'd ; *tis paſt confidering time, 
When enter'd once the dangerous lifts of rhyme: 
Since none the living villains dare implead, 
Arraign them in the perſons of the dead. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Tux poet, in this ſatire, inveighs againſt the hypocriſy of the philoſophers, and prieſts of his time; 


the effeminacy of military officers, and magittrates. Which corruption of manners in general, and 


more particularly of unnatural vices, he imputes to the atheiſtical principle that then prevailed. 


Tu fick of Rome, and wiſh myſelf convey'd 


Where freezing ſeas obitruct the merchants trade, 


When hypocrites read lectures, and a ſot, 

Becauſe into a gown and pulpit got, 

Though ſurfeit-garg'd, and reeking from the ſtews, 
Nothing but abltinence for's theme will chovlc. 


The rakehells to pretend to learning.— Why? 
Cryſippus ſtatue decks their library. 

Who makes his cloſet fineſt is moſt read; 

The dolt that with an Ariſtotle's head, 
Carv'd to the life, has once adorn'd his ſhelf, 


| Streight ſets up for a Stagyrite himleL, 


ath, 
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Preciſe their look, but to the brothel come, 
You'll know the price of philoſophie bum. 
You'd ſwear, if you there briſtled hides ſurvey'd, 
That for a bear's careſſes they are made; 
Yet of their obſcene part they take ſuch care, 
That (like baboons) they ſtill keep podex bare; 
To ſeeꝰt fo ſleek and trimm'd the ſurgeon ſmiles, 
And ſcarcely can for laughing launce the piles. 
Since filence ſeems to carry wiſdom's pow'r, 
affected rogues, like clocks ſpeak once an hour. 
Thoſe grizled locks which nature did provide, 
In plenteous growth, their aſſes ears to hide, 
The formal ſlaves reduce to 2 degree 
Short of their eye-brows.--. Now I honour thee, 
Thee Peribonius, thou profeſt he-whore, 
And all thy crimegampute to nature's ſcore : 
Thou, as in harlots dreſs thou art attir'd, 
For ought I know, with harlots itch art fir'd, 
Thy form ſeems for the pathic trade deſign'd, 
And generouſly thou doſt own thy kind. 
But what of thoſe lewd miſcreants muſt become, 
Who preach morality and ſhake the bum ? 
Varillus cries, ſhall 1 fear Sextus doom, 
Whoſe haunches are the common fink of Rome? 
Let him cry blzckmoor-devil, whoſe {kin is white 
And bandy-legs, who treads himſelf upright ; 
Let hiw reprove that's innocent In vain 
The Gracchi of ſedition muſt complain. {ſpheres, 
'Twou'd make you ſwear the planets from their 
Shou'd Verres peach thieves, Milo murderers, - 
Clodius tax bawds, Sethegus Catiline, 
Or Scylla's pupils Scylla's rules decline. 
Yet we have ſeen a modern magiſtrate 
Reſtore thoſe rigid laws that did create 
In Mars and Venus dread ; himſelf the while, 
With impious drugs and potions, did beguile 
The teeming Julia's womb, and thence did wreſt 
Crude births, that yet th' ineeſtuous fire conteſt, 
How ſhall ſuch hypocrites reform the ſtate, 
On whom the brothels can recriminate ? 
Of this we have an inſtance great and new 
In a cock-zealot of this preaching crew, 
Whole late harangue the gaping rabble drew, 
His theme, as fate wou'd hav't, was fornication, 
And as i*th* fury of his declamation, 
He cry*d, why fleeps the Julian law, that aw'd 
This voice ?--Laronia, an induſtrious bawd, 
(4s bawds will run to lectures) nettled much 
To have her copy-hold to nearly touch'd, 
With a diſdainful ſmile, reply'd, bleſt times, 
That made the cenſor of the age's crimes! 
Rome now muſt needs reform, and vice be ſtopt, 
Since a third Cato from the clouds is dropt. 
But tell me, Sir, what perfume ſtrikes the air 
From your moſt rev'rend neck o'ergrown with 
For modeſtly we may: preſume, I trow hair? 
'Tis not your nat'ral grain—the price I'd know, 
And where 'tis ſold ; direct me to the ſtreet, 
Uſe caution, and permit the laws to take 9 
A harmleſs nap, left the Scantinian wake. 
Our wiſe forefathers took their meaſures right, 
Nor wreak'd on fornicators all their ſpight, | 
But left a limbo for the Sodomite. 
If yon commifſion-courts muſt needs erect 
For manners, put the teſt to your own ſec, 


' And ſhop, for I with no ſuch efſence meet. 


Let me entreat you, Sir, for your own ſake. 


— 
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But you by number think yourſelves ſecure, 
While our thin ſquadron muſt. the brunt endure. / 
With grief I muſt confeſs our muſter's few, r 
And much with civil broils impair'd, while you - 
Are to the dev'l and to each other true. 
Your penal laws againſt us are 2 | 
On whom no crimes, like what you act are charg'd. 
2 may now and then turn up for bread, 

ut chaſtly with Catulla lies a bed. 
Your Hiſpo acts both ſexes parts, before 
A fornicator ; and behind, a whore: 
We ne'er invade your walks; the clients cauſe « 
We leave to your confounding and the laws. 
If now and then an Amazonian dame 
Dares fight a public prize, tis ſure leſs ſhame, 
Than to behold your unnerv'd ſex ſet in 


| To needle-work, and like a damſel ſpin. 


How Hiſter's bondman his ſole heir became, 
And his conniving ſpouſe ſo rich a dame, 
Is known ; that wife with wealth muſt needs he 
Who is content to make a third in bed. [iped, 
You nymphs that would to coach and fix arrive, 
Marry, keep counſel, and y'are ſure to thrive ! 
Yet theſe obnoxious men, without remorſe, 
Againſt our tribe will put the laws in force, 
Chip the dove's wing, and give the yulture 
courſe, ; 

Thus ſpoke the matron—the convicted crew 
From ſo direct a charge like lightning flew. 
It mult be ſo—nor, vain Metellus, ſhall 
From Rome's tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
Gainſt harlotry, while thou art clad ſo thin, 
That through thy cobweb-robe we fee thy kin 
As thou declaim*ſt—Fabulla is, you ſay, 
A whore own it; ſo's Carfinia 
Rank proſtitutes, therefore without remorſe 
Puniſh the ſtrumpets, give the law its courſe : 
But when y'ave ſentenc'd them, Metellus, know 
They'd bluſh t' appear fo looſely dreſt as you. 
You ſay the dog-itar reigns, whoſe ſultry fire ; 
Melts you to death ev*n in that light attire ; | aL 
Go naked then, *twere better to be m 


(Which has a priv'lege) than ſo lewdly clad ! 


How wou'd our mountain fires, return'd from 
Or battle, ſuch a filken judge allow ? [plough 
Canit thou reſtore old manners, or retrench | 
Rome's pride, who com'ſt tranſparent to the bench? 
This mode in which thou fingly do'ſt appear, 

By thy example ſhall get footing here, 

Till it has quite depray'd the Roman ſtock 

As one infected ſheep confounds the flock. 

Nor will this crime, Metellus, be thy worſt, 
No man e' er reach'd the heights of vice at firſt : 
For vice like virtue by degrees muſt grow ; 
Thus, from this wanton dreſs, Metellus, thou 
With thoſe polluted prieſts at laſt ſhall join 
Who female chaplets round their temples twine, 
And with perverted rites profane the goddeſs 

ſhrine. : 
Where ſuch vile practiſes twixt males are paſt, 
As makes our matrons lewd nocturnals chaſte. 
Cottytus orgies ſcarce are more obſcene, 
For thus th' cffeminate prieſts themſelves demean. 
With jet-black pencils one his eye-brows dyes, + 
And adds new fire to his laſcivious eyes: 
Another in a glaſs-priapus ſwills, 
While twiſted gold his platted treſſes fills ; 
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A female robe, and to complete the farce, 
is ſervant not by Jove but Juno ſwears. 
One holds a mirror, pathic Otho's ſhield, 
In which he view'd before he march'd to field, 
Nor Ajax with more pride his ſeven-fold targe 
did wield. 
Oh noble ſubje for new annals fit, 
In muſty fame's records unmention'd yet ! 
A looking-glaſs muſt load th' imperial car, - *® 
The moſt important carriage of the war! 
Galba to Kill be thought a general's part, 
But, as a courtier, us'4 the niceſt art 
To keep his ſkin from tan: before the fight 
Wou'd paint, and ſet his foil'd complexion right. 
A foftnefs which Semiramis ne'er knew, 
When once ſhe had the field and foe in view, 
Nor Egypt's queen, when ſhe from Actium flew. 
No chaſte diſcourſe their feſtivals afford, 
Obſceneneſs is the language of their board: 
Soft liſping tones, taught by ſome bald-pate 
prieſt, 
For ſkil}ful palate, maſter of the feaſt. 
A pack of proſtitutes ; unnerv'd, and rife 
For the operation of a Phrygian knife; 
For from ſuch pathics 'twere but juſt to take 
Thoſe manly parts, of which no ule they make. 
Gracchus, *tis ſaid, gave to his trumpeter 
Four hundred ſeſterces—for what In dow'r. 
The motion's lik'd, the parties are agreed; 
And for performance ſeal a formal deed; 
Guetts are beſpoke, a wedding-ſupper made, 
The wonted joy is witht, that done ' 
The he bride in his bridegroom's arms is laid ! 
O peers of Rome! need theſe ſtupendous times 
A cenſor or aruſpex for ſuch crimes ? 
The prodigy leſs monſtrous wou'd appear, 
If women calves, or heifers lambs ſhou'd bear! 
In bridal robe and veil the pathic's dreſt, 
Who bore the pondrous ſhield at Mars his feaſt, 
Father of Rome, ſay what deteſted clime 
Taught Latian ſhepherds ſo abhorr'd a crime? 
Say, thund'ring Mars, from whence the nettle 
ſprung, 
Whoſe venom brit thy noble offspring ſtung ? 
Behold ! a man by birth and fortune great 
Weds with a man; yet from th' etherial ſeat 
No ratling of thy brazen wheels we hear, 
Nor is earth pierc'd with thy avenging ſpear ! 
Oh! if thy juriſdiction (Mars) falls ſhort” 
To puniſh miſchiefs of ſo vaſt import, 
Complain to Jove, and move the higher court. 
For ſhame redreſs this ſcandal, or reſign 
Thy province to ſome pow'r that's more divine. 


* 
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And Charon waſting ſouls in mar oat, 
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To-morrow early in Quirinus vale 
I muſt attend—why ?—'t hereby hangs a tale, 
A. male-friend's to be marry'd to a male. 
"Tis true the wedding's carry'd privately, 

The parties being at preſent ſomewhat [by ; 
But that they own the match, e'er long you'll 
And ſee it in the public regiſter. (hear, 

But one ſore grief does theſe he · brides perplex; 
Though they debaſe, they cannot change their 
Nor yet, by help of all their wicked art, (ſex; 
Bring oftspring to ſecure their huſband's heart, 
Nature too much i'th* dire embrace is forc'd, 
But ne'er joins influence with defires ſo curs'd : 
Inceſtuous births, and monſters many may appear, 
But teeming males not earth nor hell can dear, 

Yet Gracchus, thou degen'rate ion of fame, 
Thy pranks are ſtigmatiz'd with greater blame: 
Theirs was a private, thine an open ſhame, 
Who like a fencer on a public ſtage, 

Haſt made thyſelf the ſcandal of the age. 
Nor can Rome's nobleſt blood with thine compare, 
While thou mak'ſt pailime for the theatre. 

To what dire cauſe can we aſſign theſe crime, 
But to that reigning atheiſm of the times? 
Ghoſts, ſtygian lakes, and frogs with croaking 

note, N 


Are now thought tables, to fright fools conceiv'd, 

Or children, and by children ſcarce believ'd. 

Yet give thou credit. What can we ſuppoſe 

The temperate Curii, and the Scipio's ; 

What will Fabricius or Camillus think, 

When they behold, from their Ely fium's brink, 

An atheitt's ſoul to laſt perdition fink ? 

How will they from th' aſſaulted banks rebound, 

And with for ſacred rites to purge th' unballow'd 
ground, 

In vain, O Rome! tho doſt thy conqueſt boaſt 

Beyond the Orcades ſhort-nighted coaſt, 

Since free the conquer'd provinces remain 

From crimes that thy imperial city ſtain: 

Yet rumour ſpeaks, if we may credit fame, 

Of one Armenian youth, who ſince he came 

Has learn'd the impious trade ; and does exceed 

The lewdeſt pathics of our Roman breed. 

Bleſſings of commerce! be was ſent, 'tis ſaid, 

For breeding hither : and be's fairly bred. 

Fly foreign youths from our polluted ſtreets, 

And e'er unmann'd, regain your native ſeats; 

Left, while for traffic here too long you ſtay, 

You learn at laſt to trade th” Italian way; 

And, with curs'd merchandize returning home, 

Stock all your country with the figs of Rome. 


— 
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R E III. 


TRANSLATED BY MR. DRYDEN. 


Tux ſtory of this ſatire ſpeaks itſelf. 


leaving Rome, and retiring to Curnze. Our author accompanies him out of town. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
Umbritius, the ſuppoſed friend of Juvenal, and himſelf a poet, is 


Before they take 


leave of each other, Umbritius tells his friend the reaſons which oblige him to lead a private life, 


* 


4 
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eiv'd, 


t, is 
take 
life, 
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in an obſeure place. He complains that an honeſt man cannot get his bread at Rome: that none 
but flatterers make their fortunes there: that Grecians and other foreigners raiſe themſelves by 
thoſe ſordid arts which he deſeribes, and againſt which be bitterly inveighs. He reckons up the ſe- 


veral inconveniences which atife from a city- life: and the many dangers which attend it. 


Upbraids 


the noblemen with covetouſneſs, for not rewarding good poets; and arraigns the government for 
ſtarving them. The great art of this ſatire is particularly ſhown, in common places; and à draw- 
ing in as many vices, as could naturally fall into the compaſs of it. | 


o D though I am an ancient friend to loſe, 

Hike the ſolitary ſeat he choſe : 

In quiet Cume fixing his repoſe : 

Where far from noiſy Rome ſecure he lives, 

And one more citizen to Sibyl gives, 

The road to Bajæ, and that ſoft receſs 

Which all the gods with all their bounty bleſs. 

Though I in Prochyta with greater eaſe 

Could live, than in a ſtreet of palaces. 

What ſcenes ſo deſert, or ſo full of fright, 

As towering houſes tumbling in the night, 

And Rome on fire beheld by its own blazing 

ight ? 

But worle than all the clattering tiles, and worſe 

Than thouſand padders, is the poet's curſe. 

Rogues that in dog-days cannot rhyme forbear : 

Put without mercy read, and make you hear. 
Now while my friend, juſt ready to depart, 

Was packing all his goods in one poor cart; 

He ſtopp'd a little at the Cunduit gate, 

Where Numa model'd once the Roman ſtate, 

In mighty councils with his nymph retir'd, 

Though now the ſacred ſhades and founts are hir'd 

By baniſh'd Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 

In a ſmall baſket, on a wiſp of hay; 

Yet ſuch our avarice is, that every tree 

Pays for his head; nor ſleep itſelf is free: 

Nor place, nor perſons, now are ſecred held, 

From their own grove the muſes are expell'd. 

Into this lonely vale our ſteps we bend, 

I and my ſullen diſcontented friend: 

The marble caves, and aqueducts, we view; 

But r now, and different from the 

true | 

How much more beauteous had the fountain been 

Embellith'd with her firſt created green, 

Where cryſtal ſtreams through living turf had run, 
Contented with an urn of native ſtone ! | 
Then thus Umbritius (with an angry frown, 

And looking back on this degenerate town), 

Since noble arts in Rome have no ſupport, 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court, 

No profit riſes from th* ungrateful ſtage, 

My poverty increaſing with my age, 

'Tis time to give my Juſt diſdain a vent, 

And, curſing, leave ſo baſe a government. 

Where Dædalus his borrow'd wings laid by, 

To that obſcure retreat I chooſe to fly: 

While yet few furrows on my face are ſeen, 

While 1 walk upright, an old age is green, 

And Lachefis has ſomewhat left to ſpin. 

Now, now, *tis time to quit this curſed place, 

And hide from villains my too honeſt face: 

Here let Arturius live, and ſuch as he: 

Such manners will with ſuch a town agree. 

Knaves, who in full aſſemblies have the knack 

Of turning truth to lies, and white to black ; 

Can hire large houſes, and oppreſs the poor 

By farm'd exciſe : can cleanſe the common ſhore; 
Vou! XII. F 


And rent the fiſhery : can bear the dead ; 

And teach their eyes diſſembled tears to ſhed, 

All this for gain; for gain they ſell their very ( 
head. 4 . 

Theſe fellows ſee (what fortune's power can 
Jo | 


Were once the minftrels of a country ſhow : 


9 Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, 


By trumpet cheeks and blotted faces known, 


But now, grown rich, on drunken holidays, 


At their own coſts exhibit public plays: 

Where, influenc'd by the rabble's bloody will, 
With thumbs beat back, they popularly kill. 
From thence return'd, their ſordid avarice rakes ', 
In excrements again, and hires the jakes. 


Why hire they not the town, not evety thing, 


Since ſuch as they have fortune in a ftring ? 
Who, for her pleaſure, can her fools advance;z: -. 
And toſs them topmoſt on the wheel of chance. 
What's Rome to me, what buſineſs have I there, 


| I who can neither lie, nor falſely ſwear ? 


Nor praiſe my patron's undeſerving rhymes, 

Nor yet comply with him, nor with his times; 

Unſkill'd in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, 

Like canting raſcals, how the wars will go: 

I neither will, nor can prognoſticate ; 

To the young gaging heir, his father's fate : 

Nor in the entrails of a toad have pry'd, 

Nor carry'd bawdy preſents to a bride : 

For want of theſe town virtues, thus, alone, 

go conducted on my way by none 

Like a dead member from the body rent; 

Maim'd, and unuſeful to the government. 

Who now is lov'd, but he who loves the times, 

Conſcious of cloſe intrigues, and dipt in crimes; 

Labouring with ſecrets which his boſom burn, 

Yet never muſt to public light return? 

They get reward alone who can betray : 

For keeping honeſt counſels none will pay. 

He who can Verres, when he will, accuſe, 

The purſe of Verres may at 9 ns uſe : 

But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 

And pays the ſea in tributary tides, 

Be bribe ſufficient to corrupt the breaſt ; 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reſt. 

Great men with jealous eyes the friend behold, 

Whoſe ſecrecy they purchaſe with their gold. 
I haſte to tell thee, nor ſhall ſhame oppoſe 

What confidence our wealthy Romans choſe : 

And whom I muſt abhor : to ſpeak my mind, 

J hate in Rome, a Grecian town to find : 

To ſee the ſcum of Greece tranſplanted here, 

Receiv'd like gods, 15 what I cannot bear. 

Nor Greeks alone, but Syrians here abound, 


Obſcene Orontes, diving under ground, 


Conveys his wealth to Tyber's hungry ſhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores : 
Hither their crooked harps and cuſtoms comes 


| All find reſceit in 7 Rome. 
u 0 0 
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a The barbarons har lots crowd the public place: Who day and ni ht are like a locking-glafs; | A 
Go, fools, and purchaſe an unclean embrace : Still ready to reflect their patron's face. And 
The painted'mitre court, and the more painted ( The panegyric hand, and lifted eye, |» For 

oe. | Prepared for ſome new piece of flatter y. The 
Old Romulus, and father Mars, look down, - J | Ev'n naſtineſs, occaſions will afford; The 
Your herdſman primitive, your homely clown, | They praiſe a belching, or well-piſling lord. Give 
Is turn'd a beau in a looſe tawdry gown. | Beſides, there's nothing ſacred, nothing free, Ori 
In once unkem'd and horrid looks behold From bold attempts of their bold letchery. He's 
Stilling f 12 a . Through the whole family their labours run; War 
g ſweat 6il : his neck enchain'd with gold: x ile i e 
* foreivners in every drefs : | | The daughter is debauch'd, the wife is won: And 
Aping the foreign every , : Nor ſcapesthe bridegroom, or the blooming ſon, Pack 
Which, bought at greater coſt, becomes him leſs, | Nor icapesthe bricegroom, or The Siognarag 15 
Meantime they wiſely leave eheir native land, They v - hh walls = 1 — 2 * 1 . 
From Sycion, Samos, and from Alaband, The, — — 6k 2 * Lk. end & ; - 
And Amydon, to Rome they ſwarm in ſhoals: {Ann dxge bY oe. and Lots boo. whes they The 
So ſweet and eaſy is the gain from fools. | ind PP , _ 
Poor refugees at firſt, they purchaſe here: E ad aww * eee To « 
And, ſoon as denizen d, they domineer. On what, in Ichools, their men o morals do; Upt 
Grow to the great, a flattering ſervile rout: ] A rieid Stoic his own pupil flew : for 
Work themſelves inward, and their patrons out. A friend, againſt a friend of his own cloth, Whe 
Quick-witted, brazen-fac'd, with fluent rongues, Turn'd evidence, and murder d on his oath. The 
Patient of labours, and diſſembling wrongs. What room is left for Romans in a town [gown? Wh Whe 
| Riddle me this, and gueſs him if yon can, Where Grecians rule, and cloaks controul the Wh Or c 
Who bears a nation in a fingle man? Some Diphilus, or ſome Protogenes, The 
A cook, a conjurer, a thetorician, SBI Look ſharply out, our ſenators to ſeize : ; Wit] 
painter, pedant, a geometrician, Engroſs them wholly, by their native art, Once 
A dancer on the ropes, and a phyſician. And fear'd no rivals in their bubble's heart: 
All things the hungry Greek exactly knows: One drop of poiſon in my patron's car, ut 
And bid him go to heaven, to heaven he goes. One flight ſuggeſtion of a ſenſeleſs fear, | Rarc 
In ſhort, no Scythian, Moor, or Thracian born, Infus'd with cunning, ſerves to ruin me; Plun 
But in that town which arms and arts adorn, Diſgrac'd, and baniſh'd from the family. At F 
Shall he be plac'd above me at the board, In vain forgotten ſervices I boaſt ; And 
In purple cloth'd, and lolling like a lord? My long dependence in an hour is loſt : And 
Shall he before me fign, whom t' other da I. ook round the world, what country will appear, Tod 
A ſmall craft veſſel hither did convey; lay? 5 } Where friends are left with greater caſe than here? I Whi 
Where ſtow'd with prunes, and rotten figs, he ) | At Rome (nor think me partial to the poor) And 
How little is the privilege become All offices of ours are out of door : Some 
Of being born a citizen of Rome ! "YE In vain we riſe, and to the levees run; Whe 
The Greeks — by fulſome flatteries; My lord himſelf is up, before, and gone : On t 
A moſt peculiar ſtroke they have at lies. The prætor bids his lifors mend their pace, Old 
They make a wit of their inſipid friend; - | Leſt his colleague outſtrip him in the race: The 
His blobber-lip and betetle-brows commend; The childiſh matrons are, long fince awake : And, 
His long crane-neck and narrow ſhoulders praiſe; | And, for affronts, the tardy viſits take. The 
You'd think they were deſcribing Hercules. "Tis frequent, here, to ſee a free-born ſon And 
A creaking voice for a clear treble goes ; On the left-hand of a rich hireling run; | 
"Though harſher than a cock that treads and crows. | Becauſe the wealthy rogue can throw away, Thei 
We can & groſely praife ; but, to our grief, For half a race of bouts, a tribune's pay: Are 
No flattery but from Grecians gains belief. But you, poor ſinner, though you love the vice, Both 
* Beſides theſe qualities, we muſt agree And, like the whore, demur upon the price : In hi 
Thy mimic better on the ſtage than we: And, frighted with the wicked ſum, forbear The 
| "The wife, the whore, the ſhepherdeſs, they play, | To lend a hand, and help her from the chair. But! 
a In ſuch a free, and ſuch a graceful way, Produce a witneſs of unblemiſh'd life, For 1 
That we believe a very woman ſhown, Holy as Numa, or as Numa's wife, We t 
And fancy ſomething underneath the gown. Or him who bid th* uphallow'd flames retire, And, 
But not Antiochus, nor Stratocles, And ſnatch'd the trembling goddeſs from the fire! I This 
Our ears and raviſh'd eyes can only pleaſe: - The queſtion is not put, how far extends Are! 
The nation is compos'd of ſuch as theſe. His piety, but what he yearly ff : Wha 
All Greece is one comedian : laugh, and they Quick to the bulinefs; how he lives, and eats ; Your 
Return it Jouder than an aſs can bray : | | How largely gives; how ſplendidly he treats: May 
Grieye, and they grieve; if you weep ſilently, How many thouſand acres feed his ſheep, | And 
"There ſeems a ſilent echo in their eye: F What are his rents ? what ſervants does he keep? To p 
They cannot mourn like you, but they can cry. Th' account is ſoon caſt up; the judges rate We 1 
Call for a fire, their winter clothes they take : Our credit in the-court by our eſtate. thay 
Begin but you to ſhiver, and they ſhake : Swear by our gods, or thoſe the Greeks adore, The 
In froſt and ſnow, if you complain of heat, [ſweat. | Thou art as ſure forſworn, as thou art poor: Pay 
They rub th' unſweating brow, and ſwear they | The poor muſt gain their bread by per jury; And 
We live not on the ſquare with ſuch as theſe, And ev'n the gods, that other means deny, | W 
Suck are our betters, who can better pleaſe: In conſcience myſt abſolve them, when they lie. Or t 
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Add, that the rich have 041 a gibe in ſtore; 
And will be mouſtrous witty on the poor: 
For the torn ſurtopt and the tatter'd veſt, 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are jeſt : 
The grealy gown, ſully'd with oftcn turning, 
Gives a good hint to ſay, The man's in mourning : 
Or if the ſhoe be ript, or patches put, p 
He's wounded ! ſee the plaiſter on his foot. 
Want is the ſcorn of every wealthy fool; 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. | 
Pack hence, and from the cover'd benches riſe, 
(The maſter of the ceremonies cries) 
This is no place for you, whoſe ſmall eſtate 
ᷣ not the value of the ſettled rate: 
The ſons of happy punks, the pandar's heir, 
Are privileg'd to fit in triumph there, 
To clap the firſt, and rule the theatre, 
Up to the galleries, for ſhame, retreat; [ſeat, 
For, by the Roſcian law, the poor can claim no 
Who ever brought to his rich daughter's bed, 
The man that poll'd but twelv--pencefor his head? 
Who ever nam'd a poor man for his heir, 
Or call'd him to aſſiſt the judging-chair ? 
The poor were wiſe, no, by the rich oppreſs'd, 
Withdrew, and ſought a ſecret place of reſt. 
Once N did ſwell, to free themſelves from 
corn; - 
But had done better never to return. 
Rarely they riſe by virtue's aid, who lie 
Plung'd in the depth of helpleſs poverty. 
At Rome tis worſe ; where houſe-rent by the) 
And ſervants bellies coſt ſo deviliſh dear; ea 
And taverns-bills run high for hungry cheer. 
To drink or eat in earthcn-ware we ſcorn, 
Which cheaply country-cupboards does adorn : 
And coarſe blue hoods on holidays are worn. 
Some diſtant parts of Italy are known, 
Where none but only dead men wear a gown: 
On theatres of turf, in homely ſtate, 
Old plays they act, old feaſts they celebrate: 
The ſame rude ſong returns upon the crowd, 
And, by tradition, 1s for wit allow'd. 
The mimic yearly gives the ſame delights; 
And in the mother's arms the clowniſh infant 
| frights. 
Their habits (undiſtinguiſh'd by degree) 8 
Are plain alike; the ſame ſimplicity, 
Both on the ſtage, and in the pit, you ſee. 
In his white cloak the magiſtrate appears; 
The country-bumkin the Tame livery wears. 
But here, attir'd, beyond our purſe we go, 
For uſeleſs ornament and flaunting ſhow . 
Ve take on truſt, in purple robes to ſhine ; 
And, poor, are yet ambitious to be fine: 
This is a common vice, though all things here 
Are ſold, and ſold unconſcionably dear. 
What will you give that Coſſus may but view 
Your face, and in the crowd diftinguiſh you ; 
May take your incenſe like a gracious God, 
And anſwer only with a civil nod ? 
To pleaſe our patrons, in this vicious age, 
We make our entrance by the favourite page: 
Shave his firſt down, and when he pulls his hair, 
The conſecrated locks to temples bear : 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he ſells, 
And, with our offerings, help to raiſe his vails. 
Who fears in country-towns a houſe's fall, 
Or to be caught betwixt a riven wall ? 


0 


But we inhabit a weak city here; 

Which buttreſſes and props but ſcarcely bear: 

And 'tis the villaye-maſon's daily calling, 

To keep the world's metropolis from falling, - 

To cleanſe the gutters, and the chinks to cloſe; 

And, for one night, ſecure his lord's repoſe, 

At Cumæ we can fleep quite round the year, 

Nor falls, nor fires, nor nightly dangers fear; 

While rolling flames from Roman turrets fly, 

And the pale citizens for buckets cry. 

Thy rielghbour has remov'd his wretched ſtore 

Few hands will rid the lumber of the poor) 

Thy own third ſtory ſmokes, while thou, ſupine, 

Are drench'd in fumes of undigeſted wine. 

For if the loweſt floors already burn, 

Cock-loft and garrets ſoon will take the turn. 

Where A tame pigeons next the tiles were 
r 


e 
Which, in their neſts unſafe, are timely fled. 
Codrus had but one bed, ſo ſhort.to boot, 
That his ſhort wife's ſhort legs hung dangling out; 
His cupboard's head fix 2 itcher's grac d, 
Beneath them was his truſty rd placd. 
And, to ſupport this noble plate, there lay 
A bended Chiron caſt from honeſt clay; 
His few Greek books a rotten cheſt contain'd 
Whoſe covers much of mouldineſs complain'd : 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetic bread ; 
And with heroic verſe luxuriouſly were fed. 
'Tis trae, poor Codrus nothing had to boaſt, 
And yet poor Codrus all that nothing loſt. | 
Begg d naked through the ſtreets of wealthy Rome, 
And found not one to feed, or take him home. 
But if the palace of Artur ius burn, [mourn; 
The nobles change their clothes, the matrons 
The city-prztor will no pleadings hear; 
e very name of fire we hate and fear: 
And look aghalt, as i! the Gauls were here. 
While yet it burns, th officious nation flies, 
Some to'condole, and ſome to bring ſupplies: 
One ſends him marble to rebuild, and one 
With naked ſtatues of the Parian fone, 
The work of Polyclete, that ſeem to live; 
While other images for altars give; 
One books and ſkreens, ang Pallas to the breaſt ; 
Another bags of gold, and he gives beſt. „ 
Childleſs Arturious, vaſtly rich before, 
Thus by his loſſes muitiplies his ſtore: 
Suſpected for accomplice to the fire, 
That burnt his palace but to bvild it higher. 
But, could you be content to bid adien 
To the dear playhouſe, and the players too: 
Sweet country-ſcats are purchas'd every 1 
With lands and gardens, at leſs price than here, 
Vou hire a darkſome doghole by the year. 3 
A ſmall convenience decently prepar'd, 
A ſhallow well that rifes in your yard, 
That ſpreads his eaſy cryſtal ſtreams around, 
And waters all the pretty ſpot of ground. 
There, love the fork, thy garden cultivate, 
And give thy frugal friends a Pythagorean treat, 
Tis ſomewhat to be lord of ſome ſmall ground, 
In which a lizard may, at leaſt, turn round. 
'Tis frequent, here, for want of fleep to die; 
Which fumes of undigeſted feaſts deny ; 7 


What houſe ſecure frem noiſe the poor can keep, 


And, with imperfect heat, in languid ſtomachs 


What ev'n the rich can ſcarce afford to ſlecp; 
Uu ij 
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$0 dear it coſts to purchaſe reſt in Rome; 
And hence the ſources of diſeaſes come. 
The drover who his fellow-drover meets 
In narrow paſſages of winding ftreets; . 
The waggoners that curſe their ſtanding teams, 
Would wake ev'n drowſy Druſius from his dreams. 
And yet the wealthy will not brook delay, 
But ſweep above our heads, and make their way ; 
In lofty litters borne, and read and write, 
Or ſleep at eaſe: the ſhutters make it night. 
Yet ſtill he reaches, firſt, the public place: 
The preſs before him ſtops the client's pace: 
The crowd that follows cruſh his panting ſides, 
And trip his heels; he walks not, but he rides. 
One elbows him, one juſtles in the ſhoal : 
A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole; 
tocking'd with loads of fat town-dirt he goes; 
And ſome rogue-ſoldier, with his hob-nail'd 
Indents his legs behind in bloody rows. [ſhoes, 
Sce with what ſmoke our doles we celebrate: 
A hundred gueſts, invited, walk in ſtate : 
A hundred — flaves, with their Dutch kit- 
chens, wait. 
Huge pans the wretches on their heads wuſt bear, 
Which ſcarce gigantic Corbulo could rear. 
Yet they muſt walk upright bencath the loan: 
Nay, run, and running blow the ſparkling flames 
abroad, \ [torn. 
Their coats, from botching 1 bought, are 
Unwieldy timber- trees in waggons bor ne, 
Stretch'd at their length, beyond their carriage lie; 
That nod, and threaten ruin from on high. 
For ſhould their axle break, its overthrow 
Would cruſh, and pound to duſt, the crowd be- 
low: could know: 
Nor friends their friends, nor fires their ſons 
Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcaſe would re- 
main: 
Pnt amaſh'd heap, a hotch-potch of the ſlain. 
One vaſt deſtruction; not the ſoul alone, 
But bodies, like the foul, viſibly are flown. 
Meantime, unknowing of their fellows” fate; 
"The ſervants waſh the platter, ſcour the plate, 
Then blow the fire, with putting checks, and lay 
"The rubbers, and the bathing ſheets diſplay; 
And oll them firſt; and each is handy in his 


way. | 

But he, for whom this buſy care they take, 
Poor gle? is wandering by the Stygian lake: 
Affrighted with the ferryman's grim face ; 

Mew to the horrors of that uncouth place ; 
His paſſage begs with unregarded prayer : 
And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare, 

Return we to the dangers of the night ; 
And, firſt, behold our houſes dreadfal height: 
From whence come broken potſherds tumbling 
_ down; 
And leaky ware, from garret-windows throw ; 
Well may they break our heads, and mark the 
flinty ſtone. 

"Tis want of ſenſe to ſup abroad too late, 
Ualeſs thou firſt haſt ſettled thy eſtate. 
As many fates attend thy ſteps to meet, 
As there are waking windows 1n the ſtreet. 
- Bleſs the good gods, and think thy chance is rare 
Lo have a piſs-pot only for thy ſhare. 
The ſcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 

Before his bed- time, takes no reſt that night, 


DRYDEN'S JUVENAL, 
i Paſſing the tedious hours in greater ain 


Than ſtern Achilles, when his friend was ſlain: 
"Tis fo ridiculous, but ſo true withal, 
A bully cannot fleep without a brawl : 
Yet, though his youthful blood be fir'd with wine, 
He wants not wit the danger to decline , 
Is cautious to avoid the coach and fix, 
And on the lacquies will no quarrel fix. 
His train of flambeaux, and embroider'd coat, 
May ponies my lord to walk ſecure on foot. 
But * 1 o muſt by moon-light homeward 
end, 
Or lighted only with a candle's end, 
Poor me he fights, if that be fighting, where 
He only cudgels, and I only bear. GE 
He ſtands, and bids me ſtand: I muſt abide; 
For he's the ſtronger, and is drunk befide. 
Where did you whet your knife to-night, he 
cries, CE 
And ſhred the leeks that in your ſtomach riſe ? 
Whoſe windy beans have ſtuft your guts, and where 
Have your black thumbs been dipt in vinegar? 
With what companion-cobler have you fed, 
On old ox-cheeks, or he-goat's N head? 
What, are "ke dumb? Quick with your anſwer, 
quick, | | 
Before my foot ſalutes you with a kick. 
Say, in what naſty cellar under ground, 
Or what church-porch, your rogueſhip may be 
found ? 5 | 
Anſwer, or anſwer not, 'tis all the ſame : 
He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame, 
Before the bar, for beating him you come ; 
This is a poor man's liberty in Rome. 
You beg his pardon ; happy to retreat 
With ſome remaining teeth, to chew your meat, 
Nor is this all ; for when retir'd, you think 
To leep fecurely ; when the candles wink, 
When every door with iron chains is barr'd, 
And roaring taverns are no longer heard; 
The ruffian-robbers by no juſtice awd, 
And unpaid cut-throat ſoldiers, are abroad, 
Thoſe venal fouls, who, harden'd in each ill, 
To ſave complaiuts and perſecution, kill. 
Chas'd from their woods and bogs, the padders 
come 
To this vaſt city, as their native home ; 
To hve at eaſe, and ſafely ſxulk in Rome. 
The forge in ſetters only is employ'd; 
Our iron-mines exhaſted and deſtroy'd 
In ſhackles; for theſe villains ſcarce allow 


Goads for teams, and plough-ſhares for the 
Oh, happy ages of our anceſtors, 


; [plongs 

Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers! 
One jail did all their criminals reſtrain ; 
Which now the walls of Rome can ſcarce contain 

More I could ſay, more cauſes I could ſhow 
For my departure; but the ſun is low: 
The waggoner grews weary of my ſtay; 
And whips his horſes N on, their way. 
Farewell; and when, like me, o erwhelm'd with 

care, 

You to your own Aquinum ſhall repair, 
To take a mouthful of ſweet country air, 
Be mindful of your friend ; -and, ſend me word, 
What joys your ſountains. and cool ſhades afford; 
Then, to aſſiſt your ſatires, I will come; 
And add new venom when you write of Rome. 


— 
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S A T INE IV, 


TRANSLATED BY MR. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Tu poet in this ſatire firſt brings in Criſpinus, whom he had a laſh at in his firſt ſatire, and whom he 
promiſes here not to be forgetful of for the future. He expoſes his monſtrous prodigality and luxury 
in giving the price of an eſtate for a barbel; and from thence takes occaſion to introduce the prin- 
cipal ſubject, and true deſign of this ſatire, which is grounded upon a ridiculous ſtory of a turbut 
preſented to Domitian, of ſo vaſt a bigneſs that all the emperor's ſcullery had not a diſh large enough 
to hold it; upon which the ſenate in all haſte is ſummoned, to conſult in this exigency, what is fitteſt 
to be done. The poet gives us a particular of the ſenators names, their diſtin characters, and 
ſpeeches, and advice; and after much and wiſe conſultation, an expedient being found out and agreed 
upon, he diſmiſſes the ſenate, and concludes the ſatire. | 


Oxcz more Chriſpinus call'd upon the ſtage, 

(Nor ſhall once more ſuffice) provokes my rage : 

A monſter, to whom ev'ry vice lays claim, 

Without one virtue to redeem his fame. 

Feeble and fick, yet ſtrong in luſt alone, 

The rank adult'rer preys on all the town, 

All but the widows nauſceous charms go down.) 

What matter then how ſtately is the arch 

Where his tir'd mules flow with their burden 
march ? 

What matter then how thick and long the ſhade 

Through which, by ſweating ſlaves, he is convey'd? 

How many acres near the city-walls, , 

Or new-built palaces, his own he calls? 

No ill man's happy; leaſt of all is he 

Whoſe ſtudy *tis to corrupt chaſtity. 

The inceſtuous brute, who the veil'd veſtal maid 

But lately to his impious bed betray'd, 

Who for her crime, if laws their courſe might 
Ought to deſcend alive into the grave. [have, 
But now of lighter faults; and yet the ſame 

By others done, the cenſors juſtice claim. 

For what good men ignoble count and baſe, 
Is virtue here, and does Criſpinus grace : 

In this he's ſafe, whate'er we write of him, 
The perſon is more odious than the crime. 
And ſo all ſatire's loſt. The laviſh flave 

dix thouſand pieces for a barbel gave; 

A ſeſterce for each pound it weigh'd, as they 
Give out, that hear great things, but greater ſay. 
If by this bribe well-plac'd, he would enſnare 
Some ſapleſs uſurer that wants an heir, 

Or if this preſent the ſly courtier meant, 
Should to ſome punk of quality be ſent, 

That in her eaſy chair in ſtate does ride, 

The glaſſes all drawn up on ev'ry fide, + 
I'd praiſe his cunning ; but expect not this, 
For his own gut he brought the ſtately fiſh. 


Now ev'n Apicius frugal ſeems, and poor, 


Outvy'd in luxury unknown before. | 
Gave you, Criſpinus, you this mighty ſum ? | 
You, that, for want of other rags, did come, 
In your own country paper wrapp'd, to Rome. 
Do ſcales and fins bear price to this exceſs ? 
You might have bought the fiſherman for leſs, 


For leſs fome provinces whoſe acres ſell, 

Nay, in Apulia, if you bargain well, 

A manor wou'd coſt leſs than ſuch a meal. 
What think we then of his luxurious lord ? 


What banquets loaded that imperial board ? 


When in one diſh, that taken from the reſt, 

His conſtant table wou'd have hardly miſt, 

So many ſeſterces were ſwallow'd down, 

To ſtuft one ſcarlet-coated court buffoon, 

Whom Rome of all her knights now chiefeſt 

greets, 

From crying ſtinking fiſh about her ſtreets. 
Begin, Calliope, but not to ſing: 

Plain, honeſt truth, we for our ſubject bring. 

Help then, ye young Pierian maids to tell 

A downright narrative of what befel. 

Aﬀord me willingly your ſacred aids, - 


Me that have call'd you young, me that have 


ſtyl'd you maids. 
When he, with whom the Flavian race de- 

cay'd, a 

The groaning world with iron ſceptre ſway'd, 

When a bald Nero reign'd, and ſervile Rome 
obey'd. . 

Where Venus ſhrine does fair Ancona grace, 

A turbut taken of prodigious ſpace, 

Fill'd the extended net, not leſs than thoſe 

I'hat dull Mzotis does with ice encloſe, 

Fill conquer'd by the ſun's prevailing ray, 

It opens to the Pontic ſea their way; 

And throws themout unwieldy with their growth ; 


| Fat with long eaſe, and a whole winter's ſloth, 


The wile commander of the boat and lines, 
For our high-prieſt the ſtately prey deſigns ; 
For who that lordly fith durſt fell or buy, 
So many ſpies and court-informers nigh ? 
No ſhore but of this vermin ſwarms does bear, 
Searchers of mud and (ea-weed! that would, 
* ſwear, 
The fiſh had long in Cæſar's ponds been fed, 
And from its lord undutifully fled; 
So, juſtly ought to be again reftor'd : 
Nay, if you credit ſage Palpburius word, 
Or dare rely on Armillatus kill, | 
Whatever filh the vulgar fry excel 
| Dunz 


in ; 
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Belong to Cæſar, whereſoe'er they ſwim, 

By their own worth confiſcated to him. 

The boatman then ſhall a wiſe preſent make, 

And give the fiſh before the ſeizers take. 

Now ſickly autumn to dry froſts gave way, 

Cold winter rag'd, and ireſh prefery'd the prey; 
Yet with ſuch haſte the buſy fiſher flew, 

As if a hot ſouth- wind corruption blew: 

And now he reach'd the lake, where what re- 
Of Alba, ſtill her ancient rites retains, [mains 
Still worſhips Veſta, though an humbler way, 
Nor lets the hallow'd Trojan fire decay, {ſort, 

The wondring crowd that to ſtrange fights re- 
And chok'd a while his paſſage to the court, 
At length gives way; ope flies the palace-gate, 
The turbut enters in, without the fathers wait. 
The boatman ſtrait does to Aftrides preſs, 
And thus preſents his fiſh, and his addreſs: 
Accept, dread Sir, this tribute from the main, 
Too great for private kitchens to contain. 
To your glad genius ſacrifice this day, 

t common meats reſpectfully give way. 
Haſte to unload your ſtomachs to receive 
yu turbut, hat for you did only live. 

o long preſery'd to the imperial food, 
Glad ot the net, and to be taken proud. 

How fulſome this! how groſs! yet this takes 
And the vain prince with empty pride does ſwell. 
Nothing to monſtrous can be ſaid or feign'd, 

But with belief and joy is entertain'd, | 
When to his face the worthleſs wretch is prais'd, 
hom vile court-flatt'ry to a god has rais'd. 

But ob, hard fate! the palace ſtores no diſh 
Afford, capacious of the mighty fiſh. i 
To ſage debate are ſummon'd all the peers, 

His truſty and much-hated counſellors, 
In whoſe pale look that ghaſtly terror ſat, 


That haunts the dangerous friendſhips of the great. 


The loud Liburnian that the ſenate call'd, 
Run, run; he's ſet, he's ſet, no ſooner bawl'd, 
But with his robe ſnatch'd up in haſte does come 
Pegaſus, baliff of affrighted Rome. 

What more were præfects then? The beſt he was, 
And faithfulleſt expounder af the laws, 
Yet in ill times, thought all things manag'd beſt, 
When juſtice exercis'd her ſword the leait. 7 
Old Criſpus next, pleaſant though old appeats, 
His wit nor humour yielding to his years. 
His temper mild, good nature join'd with ſenſe, 
And manners charming as his eloquence. 
Who fitter for a uſeful friend than he, 
To the great ruler of the earth and ſea, {free, 
It as his thoughts were juſt, his tongue were 
If it were ſafe to vent his gen'rous mind 
To Rome's dire plague, and terror of mankind, 
If cruel pow'r could ſoft'ning counſel bear? 
But what's ſo tender as a tyrant's ear? 
With whom whoever, though a fav'rite ſpake, 
At ev'ry ſentence ſet his lite at ſtake, 
Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things, 
Than ſultry ſummers, or unkealthiul ſprings. 
'T his well he knew, and therefore never try'd, 
With his weak arms to ſtem the ſtronger tide. 
Nor did all Rome, grown ſpiritleſs, ſupply 
A man that tor bold truth durſt bravely die. 
So ſafe by wiſe complying filence, be 
Ev'a in that court did fourſcore ſummers ſee, 
4 wht 


[well, 
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Next him Acilius, though his age the ſame, 
With eager haſte to the grand council came: 
With him a youth, unworthy of the fate | 
That did too near his growing virtues wait, 
Urg' by the tyrant's envy, fear, or hate. 

(But *tis long ſince old age began to be 

In noble blood no leſs than prodigy, 

Whence *tis I'd rather be of giants birth, 

A pigmy-brother to thoſe ſons of earth). 
Unhappy youth ! whom, from his deſtin'd end, 
No well diſſembled madnets could defend; 
When naked in the Alban theatre, 

In Libyan bears he fixt his hunting ſpear. 
Who ſees not now through the lord's thin diſguiſe} 
That long ſeem'd fools to prove at laſt more wite 
That ſtate- court trick is now too open laid, 
Who now admires the part old Brutus play'd? 


"| Thoſe honeſt times might ſwallow this pretence, 


When the king's beard was deeper than his ſenſe, 
Next Rubrius came, though not of noble race, 
With equal marks of terror in his face, 
Pale with the gnawing guilt and inward ſname 
Of an old crime that is not fit to name. 
Worſe, yet in ſcandal taking more delight, 
Than the vile Pathic that durſt ſatire write. 
Montanus belly next, advancing flow 
Before the ſweating ſenator did go. 
Criſpinus atter, but much ſweeter comes, ö 
Scented with coſtly oils and eaſtern gums, 
More than would ſerve two fun'rals for perfumes, 
Then Pompey, none more {kill'd in the court. 
. game | 
Of cutting throats, with a ſoft whiſper, came. 
Next Fuſcus, he who many a peaceful day 
For Dacian vultures was reſerv'd a prey, 
Till having ſtudy'd war enough at home, 
He led abroad the unhappy arms of Rome, 
Cunning Vejento next, and by his fide 
Bloody Catullus leaning on bis guide. 
Decrepit, yet a furious lover he, 
Aud deeply ſmit with charms he could not ſee. 
A monſter, that even this worſt age out-vies, 
Conſpicuous, and above the common ſize. 
A blind baſe flatt'rer, from ſome bridge or gate, 
Rais'd to murdering miniſter of ſtate. 
Deſerving ſtill to beg upon the road, 
And bleſs each paſſing waggon and its load. 
None more admir'd the fiſh; he in its praiſe 
With zeal his voice, with zeal his hands did raiſe, 
But to the left all his fine things did ſay, 
Whilſt on his right the unſeen turbut lay. 
So he the fam'd Cilician fencer prais'd, 
And at each hit with wonder ſeem'd amaz'd. 
So did the ſcenes and ſtage machines admire, | 
And boys that flew through canvas clouds in wire, 
Nor came Vegento ſhort ; but as inſpir'd 
By thee, Bellona, by thy fury fir'd, 
Turns propket : ſee, the mighty omen, ſee, 
He cries, of tome illuſtrious victory + 
Some captive king, thee his new lord ſhall 99 


Or from his Britith chariot headlong thrown 
The proud Aviragus came tumbling down! 

The monſter's foreign. Mark the pointed ſpeas 
That from thy band on his pierc'd back he weats: 
Who nobler could, or plainer things prelage ? 
Yet one thing ſcap'd him, the prophetic rage 
Show'd not the turbut's country, nor its age» 4 
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At length by Cæſar the grand queſtion's put: 

My lords, your judgment; ſhall the fiſh be cut? 
Far be it, far from us, Montanus cries; 

Lets not diſhonour thus the noble prize ! 

A pot of fineſt earth, thin, deep, and wide, 

Some ſkilful quick Promethus muſt provide. 

Clay and the forming earth prepare with ſpeed, 

But Cæſar, be it from henceforth decreed, 

That potters on the royal progreſs wait, 

T afliſt in theſe emergencies of ſtate. ; 
This council pleas'd ; nor cou'd it fail to take, 

50 fit, ſo worthy of the man that ſpake. 

The old court riots he remember'd well, 

Could tales of Nero's midnight ſuppers tell, 

When Falern wines the lab'ring lungs did fire, 

And to new dainties kindled falſe defire. 

In arts of eating none more early train'd, 

None in my time had equal kill attain'd. 

He whither Circe's rock his oyſters bore, 

Or Lucrine lake, or the Rutupian ſhore, 
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Knew at firſt taſte, nay, at firſt fight cou'd tell, 
A crab or lobſter's country by its ſhell. 
They riſe, and ſtraight all, with reſpectful 
awe, 
At the word giv'n, obſequiouſly withdraw, 
Whom tall of eager haſte, ſurpriſe, and fear, 
Our mighty prince bad ſummon'd to appear ; 
As if ſome news he'd of the Catti tell, 
Or that the fierce Sicambrians did rebel : 
As if expreſſes from all parts had come 
With freſh alarms threatning the fate of Kome, 
What folly this! but oh! that all the reſt 
Of his dire reign had thus been ſpent in jet 1 
And all that time ſuch trifles had employ'd, 
In which ſo many nobles he deſtroy'd ! 
He ſafe, they unreveng'd, to the diſgrace 
Of the ſurviving, tame, patrician race 
But when he dreadful to the rabble grew, 
Him, whom ſo many lords had lain, they flew. 
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TRANSLATED BY MR. W. BOWLES. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Tae poet diffuades a parafite from frequenting the tables of great men, where he is certain to be treat. 
ed with the higheſt ſcorn and contempt ; and, at the ſame time, inveighs againſt the luxury and in- 


ſolence of the Roman nobility, 


Ir hardeu'd by affronts, and ſtill the ſame, 

Loſt to all ſenſe of honour, and of ſhame, [board, 
Thou yet canſt love to haunt the great man's 
And think no ſupper good but with a lord: 

If yet thou can'ft held out, and ſuffer more 

Than lewd Sarmentus, or vile Galba bore, 

Thy ſolemn oath ought to be ſet aſide : 

But ſure the belly's eaſily ſupply'd. 

Suppoſe, what frugal Nature wou'd ſuffice, 
Suppoſe that wanting, hunger is not nice. 

I no bridge vacant, no convenient ſeat, 


Where thou may'ſt cringe, and gnaw thy broken 


meat, | 

And with a matt, and crutch, and ty'd up leg, 
More honeſtly and hogourably beg? | 

Firſt, if he pleaſe to ſay, fit down, and ſmile 
Behold the full reward of all thy toil ! 
All thy old ſervices are largely paid, 
And thou a proud and happy man art made. 
See! of thy boaſted friendſhip, ſee the fruits! 
And theſe too he upbraids, and theſe imputes. 
I after two cold months thy lord think fit | 
His poor, neglected client to admit, 
And ſay, ſup with me, thou haſt thy defire, 
Be thankful, mortal, and no more require. 
Thus bleſt, muſt Trebius to his levees run, 
When the ſtars languiſh near the riſing ſun; 
Break off ſweet ſlumbers, drowſy, and undreſt, 
To ſhow his zeal, and to prevent the reſt ; 
Run to prevent the fawning humble train, 


While low Bootes drives his frozen waia. 


| But kindly, never (ends one glaſs to thee. 


Perhaps the gen'rous entertainment may 

For all the {tate and dear attendance pay. 

For him is kept a liquor more divine, 

You ſpunges muſt be drunk wizh lees of wine, 
Drunk for your patron's pleaſure and his jeſt ; 
Then raving like a coribas poſleſt, 

Thou and the freed-men firlt begin to jar, 
From mutual jeers the prelude to the warz 
Thou and thy fellow paraſites engage, 

And battle with a troop of ſervants wage; 


Then glaſſes and Saguntine pitchers fly, 
And broken pates diſcolour'd napkins dye. 


While happy he, ſtretch'd, on his couch, ſupine 
Looks on with ſcorn, and drinks old gen'rous wine, 
Preſt from the grape, when warlike Rome was 
[free, 
Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 
And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Setine, 

Whoſe title, and whoſe age, with mould o'ergrown, 
The good old caſk for ever keeps unknown: 


{| Such bold Helvidius drank, and Thraſca crown'd 


With garlands, when the flowing bowl went 


ro TAPE 
On Brutus birth-day: and to raiſe delight, _ 
To pleaſe at once the taſte, and charm the ſight, . 


He in bright amber drinks, or brighter gold, 

And cups with ſhining berils ſet does hold. 

Thou art not ſuffer'd or to touch or taſte; 

And if thcu dar'ſt, a guard on thee is plac'd 

To watch the gems. This may perhaps ſurpriſe 

But, Sir, you'll pardon, they w_ ſtones of price. 
u 11% ũ _ 
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For Firro does, as many do of late, 
Gems from his fingers to his cups tranſlate, 
Which the bold youth to Dido's love preferr'd, 
Wore on the ſcabbard of his ſhining ſword. 
Thou may'ſt at diſtance gaze, and ſigh in vain, 
A crack'd black pot's reſerv'd for thee to drain. 
If his blood boil, and th' adventitious fire 
Rais'd by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat, | 
Waters are brought, which by decoction get 
New coolneſs, ſuch plain nature does not know, 
Not ice ſo cool; nor hyperborean ſnow. 
Did I complain but now, and juſtly too, 
That the ſame wine is not allow'd to you? 
Another water's reach'd you, when you call, 
From hands of Mooriſh footmen, lean and tall; 
The grim attendance he afligns t' affright 
Rather than wait; rogues who wou'd ſcare by 
night - JE 
If met — the tombs; the ghaſtly ſlaves 
Look as if newly ſtarted from their graves. 
Before himſelf the flower of Afia ſtands, 
To watch his looks, and to receive commands. 
A boy of ſuch a price as had undone | 
Old Roman kings, and drain'd the treaſure of a 
If thou or any of thy tribe want wine, {[crown. 
Look back, and give thy Ganymedes th' ſign, 
The lovely boy, and bought at ſuch a rate, 
Is much too handſome, and too proud to wait 
On the deſpis'd and poor: will he deſcend 
To give a glaſs to a declining friend? 
No, his good mien, his youth, and blooming ce 


Tempt him to think, that with a better grace 


Himſelf might fit, and thou ſupply his place. 
Behold there yet remains, which muſt be borne, 
Proud ſervants more inſufferable ſcorn. - * 
With what diſdain another gave thee bread ! 
The meaneſt wretches are with better fed: 
Th' impenetrable cruſt thy teeth defies, 


And petrify'd with age ſecurely lies: 


Hard, mouldy, black, if thou preſume t' invade, 
With ſacrilegious hands, thy patron's bread, 
There ſtands a ſervant ready to chaſtiſe 
Ycur inſolence, and teach you to be wiſe. 
Will you a bold intruder, ever learn 
To know your baſket, and your bread diſcern ? 
"Tis juſt, ye gods! and what I well deſerve ; 
Why did not I more honourably ſtarve? 
Did I for this abandon wiſe and bed ? 
For this, alas ! by vain ambition led, 
- Through cold Eſquiliz run ſo oft, and bear 
The ſtorms and fury of the vernal air, 
And then with cloak wet through attend, and 
dropping hair ? | | : 
See! by the talleſt ſervant borne on high, 


A anden fills the largeſt diſh and eye! | 
ow much pomp he's plac'd upon the board! 


With | 
With what a tail and breaſt ſalutes his lord! 
With what,expence and art, how richly dreſt ! 
Garniſh'd with ?ſparagus, himſelf a feaſt ! 
Thon art to one ſmall diſmal diſh confin'd, 
A crab ill dreſt, and of the vileſt kind. 

He on his own fiſh pour the nobleſt oil, 


The product of Venatrum's happy ſoil. 


That to your marcid dying herbs affign'd, 
By the rank ſmell and taſte betrays its kind, | 
By Moors imported, and for lamps alone deſign, | 


\ 
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Well rubb'd with this, when Boccar comes tg 
ton, 
He makes the theatres and baths his own, 

All round from him, as from th' infected run, 
The pois' nous ſtink ev'n their own ſerpents ſhun, 
Behold a mullet ev'n from Corfu brought ! 

Or near the rocks of Taurominium caught. 
Since our own ſeas no longer can ſupply, 
Exhauſted by our boundleſs luxury: 

The ſecret deep can no protection give, 

No Tyrrhene fiſh is ſuffer'd now to live 

To his juſt growth. The provinces from far 
Furniſh our kitchens, and revenge our war. 


Baits for the rich, and childleſs they ſupply ; 


Aurelia thence muſt ſell, and Lenas buy. 

The largeſt lamprey which their ſeas afford, 

Is made a ſacrifice to Virro's board. 

When Auſter to the Zolian caves retires 

With dropping wings, and murmuring there te. 
ſpires, X 

Raſh daring nets, in hope of ſuch a prize, 

Carybdis, and the treacherous deep deſpiſe, 

An eel for you remains, in Tiber bred, 

With fouleſt mud, and the rank ordure fed, 

Diſcharg'd by common ſhores from all the town; 

No ſecret paſſage was to him unknown; 

In ev'ry noiſome ſink the ſerpent ſlept, 

And through dark vaults oft to Suburra crept, 

One word to Virro now, if he can bear, 
And tis a truth which he's not us'd to hear; 
No man expects, (for whom ſo much a ſor, 
Who has the times he lives in ſo forgot ?) 
What Seneca, what Piſo us'd to ſend, 

To raiſe, or too ſupport a ſinking friend. 

Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty well-plac'd preferr'd, and well delign'd, 

To all their titles, all their heighth of po'wr, 

Which turns the brains of fouls, and fools alone 
adore. 

When your poor client is condem'd t' attend, 

"Tis all we aſk, receive him like a friend, 

At leaſt, let him be eaſy if you can, 

Let him be treated like a free- born man. 

Deſcend to this, and then we aſk no more, 

Rich to yourſelf, to all beſide be poor. 

Near him is plac'd the liver of a gooſe, 
That part alone which luxury wou'd chooſe, 
A boar entire, and worthy of the ſword 
Of Meleager, ſmokes upon the board. 


Next muſhrooms, larger when the clouds deſcend 
In fruitful ſhowers, and defir'd thunders rend 


The vernal air. No more plough up the ground, 
O Lybia, where ſuch muſhrooms can be found, 


Aledius cries, but furniſh us with tore 


Of muſhrooms, and import thy corn no more, 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raiſe, 
The carver dancing round each dith ſurveys, 

With flying knife; and as his art directs, 
With proper geſtures ev'ry fowl diſſects, 

A thing of ſo great moment to their taſte, 
That one falſe flip had ſurely marr'd the feaft, 
If thou dare murmur, if thou dare complain 
With freedom, like a Roman gentleman, 
Thou'rt ſeiz'd immediately by his commands, 
And dragg'd, like Cacus, by Herculean hands 
Out from his preſence, When does haughty he 
Deſcend ta take a glaſs once touch'd by thee ? 
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That wretch were loſt, who ſhou'd preſume to 
think 

He might be free, who durſt ſay, come, Sir, drink, 

Will any freedom here from you be borne 

Whoſe clothes are threadbare, and whoſe cloaks 
are torn ? | 

Wou'd any god, or godlike man below, 

Four hundred thouſand Seſterces beſtow ! 

How mightily wou'd Trebius be improv'd, 

How much a friend to Virro, how belov'd! 

Will Trebius eat of this? What ſot attends 

My brother ? Who carves to my beſt of friends ? 

O Seſterces, this honour's done to you 

You are his friends, and you his brethren too. 

Wouldſt thou become his patron and his lord; 

Wouldſt thou be in thy turn by him ador'd ? 

No young Æneas in thy hall muſt play, 

Nor ſweeter daughter lead thy heart aſtray. 

O how a barren wife does recommend! N 

How dear, how pleaſant is a childleſs friend? 

But if thy Mycale, thy teeming wife 

Pour out three boys, the comfort of thy life ; 

He too will in the pratling neſt rejoice, - 

Farthings and nuts provide, and various toys, 

For the young ſmiling paraſites, the wanton boys. 

He viler friends with doubtful muſhroons treats, 

Secure for you, himſelf champignons eats ; 

Such Claudius lov'd, of the ſame ſort and taſte, 

Till Agrippina kindly gave the laſt, 

To him are order'd, and thoſe happy few 

Whom fate has rais'd above contempt and you, 

Moſt fragrant fruits, ſuch in Phacian gardens 
grew; 

Where a perpetual autumn ever ſmil'd, 

And golden apples loaded branches fill'd. 

By ſuch ſwift Atalanta was betray'd, 

The vegetable gold ſoon ſtopt the flying maid. 


To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit ĩs giv'n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings gnaw, 
Who trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
And under rods of rough centurions ſmart. 

Thou tak'| all this as done to fave expence; 
No! *tis on purpoſe done to give offence :; 
What comedy, what farce can more delight, 
Than grinning hunger, and the pleaſing fight 
Of your bilk'd hopes? No! he's refolv'd t' extort 
Tears from your eyes: tis barb*cgus jeſt and ſport. 
Thou think'ſt thyſelf companion of the great, 
Art free and happy in thy own conceit. 
He thinks thou'rt tempted by th' attractive ſmell 
Of his warm kitchen, and he judges well. 
For who ſo naked, in whoſe empty veins 


One fingle drop of noble blood remains; 


What freeborn man, who, though of mungrel 
ſtrain, b 

Wou'd twice ſupport the ſcornzand proud diſdain 

With which thoſe idols you adore, the great, 

Their wretched vaſſals and dependants treat? 

O ſlaves moſt abject! you ſtill gaping ſit, 

Devouring with your eyes ench pleaſing bit; 

Now ſure we paraſites at iat ſhall ſhare 

That boar, and now that wild-fowl, or that hare; 

Thus you expecting gaze, with your teeth ſet; 

With your bread ready, and your knives well 
wet; 

Demure and ſilent; but, alas! in vain; 

He mocks your hunger, and derides your pain. 

If you can bear all this, and think him kind, 

You well deſerve the treatment which you find. 

At laſt thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, 

And, glad, receive the manumitting blow 

On thy ſhav'd laviſh head; meanwhile attend, 

Worthy of ſuch a treat, and ſuch a friend. 


TRANSLATED BY MR. DRYDEN. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tas ſatire, of almoſt double length to any of the reſt, is a bitter invective againſt the fair ſex. It is 
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indeed a common- place, from whence all the moderns have notoriouſly ſtolen their ſharpeſt raillerics. 
In his other ſatires, the poet has only glanced on ſome particular women, and generally — 
the men. But this he reſerved wholly For the ladies. How they had offended him, I know not: but 
upon the whole matter he is not to be excuſed for imputing to all, the vices of fome few amon 
them. Neither was it generouſly done of him, to attaek the-weakeſt as well as the faireſt part of t 
creation : neither do 1 know what moral he could reaſonably draw from it. It could not be to 
avoid the whole ſex, if all had been true which he alleges againſt them: for that had been to put 
an end to human kind. And to bid us beware of their artifices, is a kind of filent acknowledgment, 
that they have more wit than men: which turns the ſatire upen us, and particularly upon the 2 
who thereby makes a compliment, where he meant a libel. If he intended only to exerciſe hi 
wit, he has forfeited his jud$ment, by making the one half of his readers his mortal enemies: and 
amongſt the men, all the happy lovers, by their own experience, will diſprove his accuſations. 'The 
whole world muſt allow this to be the wittieſt of his ſatires; and truly he had need of all his 
parts to maintain, with ſo much violence, ſo unjuſt a charge. I am ſatisfied he will bring but few 
over to his opinion: and on that conſideration chicfly I ventured to tranſlate him. Though there 
wanted not another reaton, which was, that no one elſe would undertake it: at leaſt, Sir C. 8. wha . 
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could have done more right to the author, after a long delay, at length abſolutely refuſed ſo un. 


teful an employment: and every one will grant, that the work muſt have been imperfe& and But 
— if it had appeared without one of the principle members belonging to it. Let the poet there- 10 
fore bear the blame of his own invention; and let me ſatisfy the world, that I am not of his opinion, Ant 
Whatever his Roman ladies were, the Engliſh are free ſrom all his imputations. They will read U 
with wonder and abhorrence the vices of an age, which was the moſt infamous of any on record, In! 
They will bleſs themſelves when they behold thoſe examples, related of Domitian's time: they will = 


give back to antiquity thoſe monſters it produced: and believe with reaſon, that the ſpecies of thoſe 
women is extingũiſhed; or at leaſt, that they were never here propagated. I may ſafely therefore 
proceed to the ent of a ſatire, which is no way relating to them: and firſt obſerve, that my The 
author makes their luſt the moſt heroic of their vices: the reſt are in a manner but digreſſion. He 
ſkims them over; but he dwells on this: when he ſeems to have taken his laſt leave of it, on N 
the ſudden he returns to it: it is one branch of it in Hippia, another in Meſſalina, but luſt is the Thi 
main body of the tree. He begins with his text in the firſt line, and takes it- up with intermif- 
ſions to the end of the chapter. Every vice is a loader, but that's a ten. The fillers, or intermediate - 
s, are their revenge; their contrivances of ſecret crimes; their arts to hide them; their wit to In k 
excuſe them; and their impudence to own them, when they can no longer be kept ſecret. Then % 
the perſons to whom they are moſt addicted; and on whom they cons beſtow the laſt favours: * 
as ſtage - playeła, fiddlers, ſinging-boys and fencers. Theſe who paſs for chaſte amongſt them, are not 
really ſo; but only, for their vaſt dowries, are rather ſuffered than loved by their own huſbands, 
That they are imperious, domincering, ſcolding wives: ſet up for learning and criticiſm in poetry; F 
but are falſe judges. Love to ſpeak Greek (which. was then the faſhionable tongue, as the French is — 
now with us.) That they plead cauſes at the bar, and play prizes at the bear-garden. That they — 
are goſſips and news-mongers: wrangle with their neighbours abroad, and beat their ſervants at : 


home. That they lie- in for new faces once a month, are Quttiſh with their huſbands in private; and M 
aint and dreſs in public for their lovers. That they deal with Jews, diviners, and fortune-tellers; * 


earn the arts of miſcarrying, and barrenneſs. Buy children, and produce them for their own, q 
Murder their huſbands ſons, if they ſtand in their way to his eſtate z and make their aduberers his 2 
heirs. From hence the poet proceeds to ſhow the occaſion of all theſe vices, their original and 
how they were introduced in Rome, by peace, wealth, and luxury. In conclufion, if we, will Aan 
take the word of our malicious author, bad women are the general Siding 


: ing rule: aud the yu 
3 but ſome fe exceptions to it. G ay _ 
In Saturn's reign, at nature's early birth, . | Adulterers next invade the nuptial ſtate, 1 

There was that thing call'd chaſtity on earth; And marriage: be ds creak d with a foreign weight; I The. 

in a narrow cave, their common ſhade, All other ilis did iron times adorn ; | In be 

The ſheep, the ſhepherds, and their gods were laid: | But whores and ſilver in one age were born. The 

When reeds and leaves, and hides of beaſts were | Yet thou, they ſay, for marriage doſt provide: Will 

ſpread Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? The 

By mountain-houſewives for their homely bed, They ſay thy hair the curling art is taught, And 

And moſſy pillows rais'd, for the rude huſband's | | The wedding ring 2 eady bought: 

head. A ſober man like thee, to change his life! Tra 

Unlike the niceneſs of our modern dames | What fury would poſſeſs thee with a wile ? (The 

(Affected nymphs with new- affected names): Art thou of every other death bereft, The 
The Cynthia's and the Leſbia's of our years, No knife, no ratſbane, no kind halter left ? In * 
Who for a ſparrow's death diſſolve in tears. es every nooſe compar'd to her's is cheap) Still! 

"Thoſe firſt unpoliſh'd matron's, big and bold, s there no city-bridge from whence to leap ? (The 
Gave ſuck to infants of gigantic mold; Would'ſt thou become her 1 who doſt enjoy WM Perh. 
Rough as their ſavage lords who rang'd the wood, | A better fort of bedfellow, thy boy? Aud 
2 And, fat with acorns, belch'd their windy food. | He keeps thee not awake with nightly brawls, Th 
* For when the world was buckſome, freſh, and] Nor with a begg'd reward thy pleaſure palls; And 
. young, E Nor with inſatiate heavings calls for more. To w 
er ſons were undebauch'd, and therefore ſtrong; | When all thy ſpirits were drain'd out before. To ſh 
And whether born in kindly beds of earth, But ſtill Urſidius courts the marriage-bait, Fargo 

Or ſtruggling from the timid oaks to birth, Longs for a ſon to ſettle his eſtate, Fv'n 

Or from what other atoms they begun, And takes no gifts, though every gaping heir Falſe 
No ſires they had, or, if a fire, the ſun. . | Would gladly greaſe the rich old bat . But, 
. Some thin remains of chaſtity appear d, What revolution can appear ſo ſtrange, She ©; 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard ; As ſuch a leacher ſuch a life to change? 1 
Before the fervile Greeks had learnt to ſwear A rank, nototioys whoremaſter, to chooſe She Ic 
By heads of kings; while yet the bounteous year | To thruſt his neck into the marriage-noſe ? Yet d 
Her common fruits in open plains expos'd, He who ſo often with a dreadful fright On * 
Ere thieves were fear d, or gardens were enclos'd. | Had in a coffer 'ſcap'd the 22 cuckold's fight, W Ee 
At length uneaſy juſtice upwards flew, That he to wedlock dotingly 2 But tl 

And both the ſiſters to the ſtars withdrew ;; I Should hope in this lewd town to a maid ! The t 
From that old era whoring did begin, | The man's grown mad: to eaſe his frantic pain, 85 wp 
89 veperably ancient is the ſin. Run for the ſurgeon; breathe the middle vein; Bur l. 
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But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To juno regent of the marriage- bed, 
And let him every deity adore, 
If his new bride prove not an arrant whore 
In head and tail, and every other pore. 
on Ceres feaſt reſtrain d from their delight, 
Few matorns there, but curſe the tedious night: 
Few whom their fathers dare falute, ſuch luſt 
Their kiſſes have, and come with ſuch a guſt. 
With ivy now adorn thy doors, and wed ; 
Such is thy bride, and ſuch thy genial bed, 
Think'ſt thou one man is for one woman meant! 
She ſooner with one eye would be content. 
And yet 'tis nois'd, a maid did once appear 
In ſome ſmall rilloge, though fame fays not where : 
'Tis poſſible ; but ſure no man ſhe found; 
Twas deſert, all, about her father's ground: 
And yet ſome luſtful god might there make bold, 
Are Jove and Mars grown impotent and old? 
Many a fair nymph has in a cave been ſpread, 
And much good love without a feather-bed. 
Whither wouldſt thou to chooſe a wife reſort, 
The park, the mall, the play-houſe, or the court? 
Which way ſoever thy adventures fall, 
Secure alike of chaſtity in all. 
One ſees a dancing-maſter capering high, 
And raves, and piſſes, with pure extaſy: 
And one is charm'd with the new opera notes, 
Admires the ſong, but on the ſinger dotes : 
The country lady in the b. appears, 
Softly ſhe warbles over all the hears; 
And fucks in paſſion both at eyes and ears. 
The reſt (when now the long vacation's come, 
The noify hall and theatres grown dumb) 
Their memories to refreſh and cheer their hearts, 
In bocrow'd breeches act the player's parts. 
The poor, that ſcarce have wherewithal to eat, 
Will pinch to make the ſinging-boy a treat. 
The rich, to buy him, will refuſe no price; 
And ſtreteh kis quail-pipe, till they crack his 
voice. 
Tragedians, acting love, for luſt are ſought 
(Though but the parrots of a poet's thought). 
The pleading lawyer, though for counſel us d, 
In chamber practice often is retus'd. 
Still thou wilt have a wife, and father heirs 
(The product of concurring theatres). 
Perhaps a fencer did thy brows adorn, 
And a young ſword-man to thy lands is born. 
Thus Hippia loath'd her old patrician lord, 
And left him for a brother of the ſword : . 
To wondering Pharos with her love ſhe fled, 
To ſhow one monſter more than Afric bred: 
Forgetting houſe and huſband left behind | 
Ev'n children too; ſhe fails before the wind; { 
Falſe to them all, but conſtant to her kind, 
But, ſtranger yet, and harder to,conceive, 
She could the play-houſe and the players leave. 
Born of rich parentage, and nicely bred. 
dhe lodg'd on down, and in a damaſk bed; 
Yet daring not the dangers of the deep, 
On a hard mattreſs is content ta fleep. 
Ere this, tis true, ſhe did her ſame expoſe : 
But that, great ladies with great eaſe can loſe, 
The tender uymph could the rude ocean bear : 
So much her luſt was ſtronger than her fear. 
Zut had ſome honeſt cauſe her ry preſt, 
The malleſt hardſhip had dilturb'sd her breaſt: 


* 
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Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold; 
But woman-kind, in ills, is ever bold. | 
Were ſhe to follow her own lord to ſea, 
What doubts or ſcruples would ſhe raiſe to ſtay ? 
Her ſtomach fick, and her head giddy grows; 
The tar and pitch are nauſeous to her noſe. 
But in love's voyage nothing can offend; 
Women are never ſea- ſick with a friend. 
Amidf the crew, ſhe walks upon the board ; 
She eats, ſhe drinks, ſhe handles every cord: 
And if ſhe ſpews, 'tis thinking of her lord. 
Now aſk, for whom her friends and fame ſhe loſt ? 
What — what beauty, could th' adulterer 
oalt ? 
What was the face, for which ſhe could ſuſtain 
To be cail'd miſtreſs to ſo baſe a man? 
The gallant, of his days had known the beſt: 
Deep ſcars were ſeen indented on his breaſt ; 
all his batter'd limbs requir'd their need- 
ful reſt. IF po 
A promontory wen, wi ieſly grace, 
Sedo high upon the hendio of his face: 
His blear eyes ran in gutters to his chin: 
His beard was ſtubble, and his cheeks were thin. 
But 'twas his fenciug did her fancy move: 
Tis arms, and blood, and cruelty; they love. 
But ſhould he quit his trade, and ſheath his 
ſword, ' | 
Her lover would begin to be her lor 
This was a private crime; but you ſhall hear 
What fruits the ſacred brows of monarchs bear: 
The good old ſluggard but began to ſnore, 
When from his fide uproſe th' imperial whores 
She who preferr'd the pleaſures of the night 
To pomps, that are but impotent delight; 
Strode from the palace, with an eager pace, 
To cope with a more maſculine embrace: 
Muffled ſhe march'd, like juno in a cloud, 
Of all her train but one poor wench allow'd, 
One whom in ſecret ſervice ſhe could truſt ; 
The rival and companion of her luſt. c 
To the known brothel-houſe ſhe takes her way; ' 
And for a naſty room gives double pay 
That room in which the rankeſt harlot lay. 
Prepar'd for Phe, expectingly ſhe lies, 
Wich heaving breaſts, and with deſiring eyes. 
Still as one drops, another takes his place, 
And baffled Nall Cacceeds to like diſgrace. 
At length, when friendly darkneſs 1s < wi 
And every {trumpet from her cell retir'd, 
She lags behind, and lingering at the gate, 
With a repining ſigh ſubmits to fate: 
All filth without, and all a fire within, 
Tir'd with the toil, unſated with the ſin. 


{| Old Czfar's bed the modeſt matron ſeeks; 


The ſtram of lamps ſtill hanging on her cheeks, 

In ropy ſmut : thus foul, and thus bedight, 

She brings him back the product of the night. 
Now ſhould I ſins what poiſons they provide; 

With all their trumpery of charms beſide ; 

And all their arts of death: it would be known 

Luſt is the ſmalleſt ſin the ſex can own. 

Czſinia ſtill, they ſay, is guiltleſs found 

Of every vice, by her own lord renown'd: 

And wel! ſhe may, the brought ten thouſand 

und, 


po 
She brought him wherewithal to be call'd chaſte ; 
His tongue is td in golden fetters faſt: 
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He ſighs, adores, and courts her every hour; 
Who would not do as much for ſuch a dower ? 

e writes love- letters to the youth in grace; 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold's face; 
And might do more; her portion makes it good; 


Wealth has the privilege of widowhood. 

. Theſe truths with his example you diſprove, 
Who with his wife is monſtrouſly in love: 
But know him better; for I heard him ſwear, 
*Tis not that ſhe's his wife, but that ſhe's fair. 
Let her but have three wrinkles in her face, 
Let her eyes leſſen, and her ſkin unbrace, 
Soon you will hear the ſaucy ſteward ſay, 
Pack up with all your trinkets, and away: 
You grow offenſtve both at bed and board: 
Your betters muſt be had to pleaſe my lord. 

Meantime ſhe's abſolute upon the throne : 
And, knowing time is precious, loſes none : 

She _ have. flocks of ſheep, with wool more 

7 ne 
Than ſilk, and vineyards of the nobleſt wine 
Whole droves of pages ſor her train ſhe craves: 
And ſweeps the priſons for attending ſla ves. 

In ſhort, whatever in her eyes can come, 

Or others have abroad, ſhe wgpts at home. 
When winter ſhuts the ſeas, and fleecy ſnows 
Makes houſes white, ſhe to the merchant goes; 
Rich chryſtals of the rock ſhe takes up there, 
Huge agate vaſes, and old china-ware : 

But is none worthy to be made a wife 
In all this town ? Suppoſe her free from ſtrife, { 
Rich, fair, and fruittul, of unblemiſh'd life; 
Chaſte as the Sabines, whoſe prevailing charms 
Diſmiſs' d their huſbands, and their brothers arms; 
Grant her, beſides, of noble blood, that ran 
In ancient veins ere heraldry began: 

Suppoſe all theſe, and take a poet's word, 

A black ſwan is not half ſo rare a bird. 

A wife, ſo hung with virtues, fuch a freight, 
What mortal ſhoulders could ſupport the weight ! 
Some country-girl, ſcarce to a courteſey bred, 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed: 

If ſupercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 
$he brought her father's triumphs in her train, 
Away with all your Carthaginian ſtate, 

Let. vanquiſh'd Hannibal without-doors wait, 
Too burly and too big to paſs my narrow gate. 

O Pzan, cries Amphion, bend thy bow 
Againſt my wife, and let my children go: { 
But ſullen Pæan ſhoots at ſons and mothers too. 
His Niobe and all his boys he loſt ; 

Ev'n her, who did her numerous offspring boaſt, 
As fair and fruitful as the ſow that carry'd 

The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow'd. / 

What beauty or what Haſtity can bear 
So great a price? If ſtately and ſevere, 

She ſtill inſults, and you muſt ſtill adore 
Grant that the honey's much, the gall is more. 
Upbraided with the virtues ſhe diſplays, . [praiſe : 
Seven hours in twelve, you loath the wife you 
Som faults, though ſmall, intolerable grow; 

For what ſo nauſeous and affected too, 

As thoſe that think they due perfection want, 
MW ho have not learnt to liſp the Grecian cant? 
In Greece their whole accompliſhments they ſeek : 

Their faſhion, breeding, language, muſt be Greek: 

But raw, in all that does to Rome belong, 

* They ſcorn to cultivate their mother- tongue. 
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In Greek they flatter, all their fears they peak, 
Tell all their ſecrets; nay, they ſcold in Greek ; 
Ev'n in the feat of love, they uſe that tongue, 
Such affectations may become the young: 
But thou, old hag, of threeſcore years and three, 
ls ſhowing of thy parts in Greek for thee ? 
Z xe Cen thoſe tender words 
Ihe momentary trembling bliſs affords 
The kind ſoft murmurs of the 2 ſheets 
Are bawdy, while thou ſpeak'ſt in public ſtreets, 
Thoſe words have fingers; and their force is ſuch, 
They raiſe the dead, and mount him with a touch, 
But all provocatives from thee are vain : 
No blandiſhment the flacken'd nerve can ſtrain, 
If then thy lawful ſpouſe thou canſt not love, 
What reaſon ſhould thy mind to marriage move! 
Why all the charges of thy nuptial feaſt, 
Wine and deſerts, and ſweetmeats to digeſt ? 
Th' endowing gold that buys the dear light, 
Giv'n for their firſt and only happy night! 
If thou art thus vxoriouſly inclin'd, 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 
Prepare thy neck, and put it in the yoke: 
But for no mercy from thy woman look. 
For though, perhaps, ſhe loves with equal fires, 
To abſolute domunion ſhe aſpires; 
oys in the ſpoils, and triumphs o'er thy purſe; 
he better huſband makes the wife the worſe, 
Nothing is thine, to give, or fell, or buy 
All offices of ancient fgiendſhip die; 
Nor haſt thou leave to make a legacy. 
By thy imperious wife thou art berett ; 
A privilege, to pimps and panders left ; 
Thy teſtament's her will; where ſhe preſers 
Her ruffians, drudges, and adulterers, 


| Adopting all thy rivals for thy heirs. 


Go drag that ſlave to death: your reaſon, why 
Should the poor innocent be doom'd to die? 
What proofs? For, when man's life is in debate, 
The judge can ne'er too long deliberate. 
CalPſt thou that flave a man, the wife replies: 
Prov'd, or unprov'd, the crime, the villain dies. 
have the ſov'reign pow'r to fave or kill; 
And give no other reaſon but my will. 

Thus the ſhe-tyrant 'reigns, till, pleas'd with 


change, 

Her wild affeckion⸗ to new empires range: 
Another ſubject-huſband ſhe deſires, 
Divorc'd from him, ſhe to the firſt retires, 
While the laſt wedding-feaſt is ſcarcely o'er, 
And garlands hang yet green upon the door. 
So ſtill the reckoning riſes; and appears, 
In total ſum, eight huſbands in five years. 
The title for a tomb-ſtone might be fit; 
| But that it would too commonly be writ. 

Her mother living, hope no quiet day ; 
She ſha her, inſtructs her how to flca 
Her huſband bare, and then divides the prey. 
She takes love-letters, with a crafty ſmile, 

And, in her daughter's anſwer, mends the ſtyle. 
| In vain the huſband ſets his watchful ſpies; 
She cheats their cunning, or ſhe bribes their eyes 

The doctorꝰs call'd; the daughter, taught the tric, 
- Pretends to faint ; and in full health is ſick. 
The panting ſtallion, at the cloſet-door, 
Hears the conſult, and wiſhes it were o'er. 


Canſt thou, in reaſon, hope, a bawd ſo known, 
Should teach her other manners than her o? 
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Her intereſt is in all th* advice ſhe gives: 
"Tis on the daughter's rents the mother lives. 
No cauſe is try'd at the litigious bar, 
But women plaintiffs or defendants are, 
They form the proceſs, all the briefs they write; 
The topics furniſh, and the pleas indite ; { 
And teach the toothleſs lawyer how to bite. 
They turn viragos too; the wreſtler's toil 
They try, and ſmear their naked limbs with oil : 
Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, 
flouriſh the ſword, and at the flaſtron puſh. 
Of every exerciſe the maniſh crew 
Fulfils the parts, and oft excels us too; 
prepar d not only in feign'd lights t' engage, 
But rout the gladiators on the itage. 
What ſenſe of ſhame in ſuch a breaſt can lie, 
Inur'd to arms, and her own ſex to - 448 
Yet to be wholly man ſhe would diſclaim; 
To quit her tenfold pleaſure at the game, 
For frothy praiſes and an empty name. 
Oh what a decent ſight tis to behold 
All thy wife's m;igazine by auction ſold! 
The belt, the cruſted plume, the ſeveral ſuits 
Of armour, and the Spaniſh-lcather boots ! 
Yet theſe are they, that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur'd filks, and under ſarcenet ſweat. 
Behold the ſtrutting Amazonian whore 
She ſtands in guard with her right-foot before: 
Her coats tuck'd up; and all her motions juſt, 
dhe ſtamps, and then cries hah! at every thruſt, 
The ghoſts of ancient Romans, ſhould they riſe, 
Would grin to ſee their daughters play a prize. 
Beſides, what endleſs brawls by wives are bred: 
The curtain-lefture makes a mournful bed. 
Then, when ſhe. has thee ſure within the ſheets, 
Her cry begins, and the whole day repeats. 
Conſcious of crimes herſelf, ſhe teazes firſt ; 
Thy ſervants are accus'd; thy whore is curſt; 
She acts the jealous, and at will ſhe cries: 
For women's tears are but the ſweat of eyes. 
Poor cuckold-fool, thou think'ſt that love ſincere, 
And ſuck'ſt between her lips the falling tear : 
But ſearch her cabinet, and thou ſhalt find 
Each tiller there with love: epiſtles lin'd. 
Suppoſe her taken in a cloſe embrace, 
This you would think ſo manifeſt a caſe, 
No rhetoric could defend, no impudence outface ; 
Ard yet, ev'n then, ſhe cries, the marriage- vow 
A mental reſervation muſt allow; 
And there's a ſilent bargain ſtill imply'd, 
The parties ſhould be pleas'd on cither fide : 
And both may for their private needs provide. 
Though men yourſelves, and women us you call, 
Yet bomo is a common name for all. 
There's nothing bolder than a woman caught ; 
Guilt gives them courage to maintain their fault. 
You aſk from whence proceed theſe monſtrous 
crimes ? 
Once poor, and therefore chaſte, in ſormer times, 
Our matrons were: no luxury found room 
In low-rooft houſes, and bare walls of lome ; 
Their hands with labour harden'd white 'twas 
A frugal fleep ſupply'd the quiet night, light, 
While pinch'd with want, their hunger held them 
| ſicaighe ; 
When Hannibal was hovering at the gate: 
But wanton now, and lolling at our eaſe, 
We ſuffer all th' inveterate ill of peace, 


| 


| | 


And waſteful riot, whoſe deſtru@ive charme 

Revenge the vanquiſh'd world, of our victorious 

arms. «- 

No crime, no luſtful poſtures are unknown; 

Since poverty, our guardian god, is 0 

Pride. zins and al n a | 

Pour like a deluge in, from foreign parts: | 

Since gold obſcene, and ver, found the way, Y- 

Strange faſhions with ſtrange bullion to convey, % 

And our plain ſimple manners to betray. 
What care our drupken dames to whom they 

ſpread ? | 
Wine — diſtinction makes of tail or head. 
Who, lewdly dancing at a midnight ball, 
For hot eringoes and fat oyſters call: 
Full brimmers to their fuddled noſes thruſt; 
Brimmers, the laſt provocatives of luſt. 
When vapours to their ſwimming brains advance 
And double tapers on the tables dance. i 
Now think what bawdy dialogues they have, 
What Tullia talks to her confidmg ſla ve, 
At modeſty's old ſtatue; when by night 
They make a ſtand, and from their — light; 
The good man early to the levee goes, 
And treads the naſty paddle of his ſpouſe. 

The ſecrets of the goddeſs nam'd the gooi 
Are ev'n by boys and barbers underſtood : 
Where the rank matrons, dancing to the pipe, 
Gig with their bums, and are for action ripe; = 
With muſic rais'd, they ſpread abroad their hair; 
And toſs their heads like an enamour'd mare: 
Rank'd with the lady the cheap ſinner lies; 
For here, not blood, but virtue, gives the prize. 
Nothing is feign'd in this reneael firife ; 
'Tis downright luſt, and acted to the life. 
So full, ſo fierce, fo vigorous, and fo ſtrong, 
That, looking on, would make old Neſtor young, 
Impatient of delay, a general ſound, 
And univerfal groan of luſt, goes round; ; 
For then, and only then, the ſex fincere is found. 
Now is the time of action: Now begin, . 
They cry, and let the luſty lovers in. 
The whoreſons are afleep; then bring the ſlaves, 
And watermen, æ race of ſtrong-back'd knaves. 

1 wiſh, at leaſt, our ſacred rites were free 
From thoſe pollutions of obſcenity : 
But *tis well known what finger, how diſguis d, 
A lewd audacious action entcrpris'd; 
Into the fair, with women mix'd, he went, 
Arm'd with a huge two-handed inftrument ; 
A grateful preſent to thoſe holy choirs, 
Where the mouſe, guilty of his ſex, retires; 
And ev'n male- pictures modeſtly are veil'd, 
Yet no profaneneſs on that age prevail'd ; 
No ſcoſſers at religious rites are found; 
Though now, at every altar they abound, 

I hear your cautious counſel, you would ſay, 
Keep cloſe your women under lock and key: 
But, who ſhall keep thoſe keepers? Women, nurſt, 
In craft : begin with thoſe, and bribe them firſt. 
The ſex is turn'd all whore; they love the game: 
And miſtreſſcs and maids are both. the ſame. 

The poor Ogulnia, on the poet's day, 
Will borrow clothes, and chair, to ſee the play: 
She, 1*ho before had mortgag d her eſtate, 
And pawn'd the laſt remaining piece of plate. 
Some are reduc'd their utmoſt ſhifts to try: 
But women have no ſhame of poverty; 


/ 
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They live beyond their ſtint; as if their ſtore, 
The more exhauſted, would increaſe the more: 
Some men, inſtructed by the labouring ant, 
Provide againſt th* extremities of want; 
But womankind, that never knows a mean, . 
Down to the dregs their ſinking fortune drain : 
Hourly they give, and ſpend, and waſte, and wear: 
And think no pleaſure can be bought too dear. 
Il ſongs they love, the ſinger's voice they force 
Beyond his compaſs till his quail-pipe's hoarſe; 
His lute and lyre with their embrace is worn ; 
With knots they trim it, and with gems adorn: 
Run over all the ſtrings, and kiſs the caſe; 
And make love to it, in the maſter's place. 

A certain lady once, of high degree, 
To Janus vow d, and Veſta's deity, 
"That Pollio might, in ſinging, win the prize; 
Pollic the dear, the darling of her eyes 7 5 
She i and brib'd ; what could he more have 


one 

For a fick huſband, or an only ſon ? | 

With her face veil'd, and heaving up her hands, 

The ſhameleſs ſuppliant at the altar ſtands ; 

The forms of prayer ſhe ſolemnly purſues: 

And, pale with fear, the offer'd entrails views. 
_Anſwer, ye powers; for, if you heard her vow, 

Your godſhips, ſure, had little elſe to do. 

This is not all; for actors they implore: 

An impudence not known to heaven before. 
Th' Aruſpex, tir'd with this religious rout, 
1s forc'd to ſtand ſo long, he gets the gout. 
But ſuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 

If ſhe loves ſinging, let her ſing at home; 
Not ſtrut in ſtreets, with Amazonian pace; 
For that's to cuckold thee before thy face. 

Their endleſs itch of news comes next in play; 
They vent their own, and hear what others fay. 
Know what in Thrace, or what in France, is done; 
Th' intrigues betwixt the ſtepdame and the ſon. 
Tell who loves who, what favours ſome partake: 
And who is jilted for another's ſake. 

What pregnant widow in what month was made, 
How oft the did, and doing, what ſhe ſaid. 

She, firſt, beholds the raging comet riſc : 

Knows whom it threatens, and what lands deſtroys. 
Still for the neweſt news ſhe lies in wait; 

And takes reports juſt entering at the gate. 
Wrecks, floods, and fires: whatever ſhe can meet, 
She ſpreads, and is the fame of every ſtreet. 

This is a grievance; but the next is worle ; 

A very judgment, and her neighbour's curſe; - 

For, if their barking dog diſturb her caſe, 

No prayer can hind her, no excuſe appeale. 

Th' unmanner'd maleſactor is arraign'd; 

But firſt the maſter, who the cur meintain'd, 
"Muſt feel the ſcourge : by night ſhe leaves her bed, 
- By night her bathing cquipage is led, 

That marching armies a leſs noiſe create; 

She moves in tumult, and ſhe ſweats in ſtate. 

| Meanwhile, her gueſts their appetites muſt keep; 
Some gape for hunger, and ſome gaſp ſor ſleep. 
At length ſhe comes, all fluſh'd; but ere ſhe ſup, 
Swallows a ſwinging prepara tion- cup; 
And then, to clear — ſtomach, ſpews it up. 
The delue vomit all the floor o'erflows, , 

And the ſour ſavour nauſcates every note. 

She drinks again; again ſhe ſpews a lake; 


A train of theſe attend her baniſhment. 


Her wretched huſband ſces, and dares not ſpeak: | 
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But mutters many a curſe againſt his wiſe; 


And damns himſelf for chufing ſuch a life. C 
But of all the plagues the greateſt is untold - . bi 
The book-learn'd wife in Greek and Latin bold, Fo 
The critic-dame who at hep table ſits: te 
Homer and Virgil quotes, and weighs their wits: L Sh 
And pities Dido's agonizing fits. f K 
She has ſo far th' aſcendant of the board, Pl 
The prating pedaix puts not in one word: Tr 
The man of law is non-pluſt in his ſuit ; If; 
Nay, every other female tongue is mute. A! 
Hammers, and beating anvils, you would ſwear Pl 
And Vulcan with his whole militia there. Th 
Tabors and trumpets ceaſe; for ſhe alone Th 
Is able to redeem the labouring moon. Mc 
Ev'n wit's a burthen, when it talks too long : Th 
But ſhe who has no continence of tongue, — 
Should walk in bre:ches, and ſhould wear a beard; Th 
And mix among the philoſophic herd.  ' 4 
O what a midnight curſe has he, whoſe ſide bac 
Is peſter'd with a mood and figure bride ! — 
Let mine, ye gods! (if ſuch muſt be my fate) * 
No logic learn, nor hiſtory tranſlate ; 2 
But rather be a quiet, humble fool: Ag 
I hate a wife to whom I go to ſchool, — 
Who climbs the grammar- tree, diſtinctly knows Voc 
Where noun, and verb, and participle grows; bs 
Corrects her country neighbour ; and, a-bed, Me: 
For breaking Priſcian's, breaks her huſband's head, - 
The gaudy goſſip, when ſhe's ſet agog, he! 
In jewels dreſt, and at each ear a bob, But. 
Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, — 
Thinks all ſhe ſays or does is juſtify d. ter 
When poor, ſhe's ſcarce a tolerable evil; Be 
But rich, and fine, a wife's a very devil. Abo 
She duly, once a month, renevys her face; The 
Meantime, it lies in dawb, and hid in greaſe ; Our 
Thoſe are the huſband's nights; ſhe craves het = 
ue, 
He takes fat kiſſes, and, is ſtuck with glue. 1 
But to the lov'd ad when ſhe ſteers, — 
Freſh from the bath, in brightneſs ſhe appears: — 
For him the rich Arabia ſweats her gum; — 
And precious oils from diſtant Indies come: rk 
How haggardly ſoe er. ſhe looks at home. wine 
Th' eclipſe then vaniſhes; and all her face "x6 
Is open'd, and reſtor d to every grace, 115 f 
The cruſt remov'd, her cheeks a5 ſmooth as ſilk, d al 
Are poliſh'd with a waſh of affes milk ; 4 


And ſhould ſhe to the fartheſt north be ſent, 


But hadſt thou ſeen her plaiſter'd up before, 
Twas ſo unlike a ſace, it ſeem'd a fore. 

Tis worth our while, to know what all the day 
They do, and how they paſs their time away, 
For, if o'er night the huſband has been ſlack, 

Or counterfeited fleep, and turn'd his back, 
Next day, be ſure, the ſervants go to wrack. ; 
The chamber-maid and dreſſer are call'd whores; 
The page is ſtript, and beaten out of doors. 

The whole houfe ſuffers for the maſter's crime: 
And he himſelf is warn'd, to wake another time. 
She hires tormenters by the year ; ſhe treats 

Her viſitors, and talks ; bot ſtill ſhe beats. 
Beats while the paints her face, ſurv-ys her gowh, 
Caſts up the day's account, and ſtill beats on: 
Tir'd out, at length, with an outrageous tone, 
She bids them in the devil's name be gone, 


* 
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Compar'd with ſuch a proud, inſulting dartie, 
bicilian tyrants may renounce their name. 
For, if ſhe haſtes abroad to take the air, 
or goes to Iſis church (the bawdy-houſe of prayer) 
She hurries all her handmaids to the taſk ; 
Her head, alone, will twenty dreſſers aft. 
Pſecas, the chief, with breaſt and ſhoulders bare, 
Trembling, conſiders every ſacred hair; 
If any ſtraggler from his rank be found, 
A pinch mult, for the mortal fin, compound. 
Plecas is not in fault : but, in the glaſs, 
The dame's offended at her own ill face. 
The maid is baniſh'd ; and another girl 
More dextrous, manages the comb and curl; 
The reſt are ſummon'd on a point ſo nice; 
And firſt, the grave old woman gives advice. 
The next is call'd, and fo the turn goes round, 
As each for age, or wiſdom, is renown'd : 
Such counſel, ſuch deliberate care, they take, 
As if her life and honour lay at ſtake : - 
With curls on curls, they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tower, 
A gianteſs ſhe ſeems; but look behind, 
And then ſhe dwindles to the pigmy kind. 
Duck-legg'd, ſhort-waiſted, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 
That ſhe muſt riſe on tip-toes for a kiſs. 
Meanwhile, her huſband's whole eſtate is ſpent ! 
He may go bare, while ſhe receives his rent. 
She minds him not; ſhe lives not as a wife, 
But like a bawling neighbour, full of ſtrife : 
Near him, in this alone, that ſhe extends 
Her hate to all his ſervants and his friends. 
Bellona's prieſts, an eunuch at their head, 
About the e ny roceſſion lead; 
The venera elding, large, and hi 
0'erlooks the — of 2 inferior rn 
His awkward clergymen about him prance; 
And beat the timbrels to their myſtic dance. 
Meanwhile, his cheeks the mitred prophet ſwells, 
And dire preſages of the year foretels. 
Unleſs with eggs (his prieſtly hire) they haſte 
To expiate, and avert the autumnal blaſt. , 
And add beſide a murrey-colour'd veſt, 
Which, in their places, may receive the peſt : 
And, thrown into the Rood, their crimes may bear, 
To purge th' unlucky omens of the year. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd matrons pay, before the reſt ; 
That ſex is ſtill obnoxious to the prieſt. 
Through you they beat, and plunge into the 
ſtream, 
If fo the god has warn'd them in a dream. 
Weak in their limbs, but in devotion ſtrong, 
On their bare hands and ſeet they crawl alon 
A whole field's length, the laughter of the 
throng. 
Should Io (lo's prieſt 1 mean) command 
A pilgrimage to Mero's burning ſand, 
Through deſerts they would ſeek the ſecret ſpring ; 
A holy water for luſtration bring. 3 
How can they pay their prieſts too much reſpect, 
Who „ with heaven, and earthly gains ne- 
ect! 
With him, domeſtic gods diſcourſe by night : 
By day, attended by his choir in white, 


The IO tribe runs madding through the 
reet, 

And ſmile to ſee with how much eaſe they cheat. 

ſhe ghoſtly ſire forgives the wife's delights, 

Who fins, through trailty, og forbidden nights; 
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And tempts her huſband in the holy time, 

When carnal pleaſure is a mortal crime. 

The ſweating image ſhakes his head, but he 

With mumbled prayers atones the deity. 

The pious prieſthood the fat gooſe receive, 
And they once brib'd, the al. ane maſt forgive. 

No ſooner theſe remove, but full of fear, 

A gypſy Jeweſs whiſpers in your ear, Dk 
And an alms : an high- prieſts daughter ſhe, -- 
Vers'd in their Talmud, — divinity, , 
And propheſies beneath a ſhady tree. | 
Her goods a baſket, and old hay her bed, "JS 
She Frolle, and telling fortunes gains her bread: 
Farthings, and ſome ſmall monies, are her fees; 
Vet ſhe interprets all your dreams for theſe. 
Foretells th' eſtate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And ſees a ſweet- heart in the ſacrifice. 

Such toys, a pigeon's entrails can diſcloſe : 
Which yet th* Armenian augur far outgoes: 

In dogs, a victim more obſcene, he rakes; 

And murder'd infants for inſpection takes: 

For gain, his impious practice he purſues; 

For gain will his accomplices n 

More credit, yet, is to the Chaldeans given; 
What they foretel, is deem'd the voice of heaven. 
Their anſwers, as from Hammon's altar, come; 
Since now the Delphian oracles are dumb, 

And mankind, ignorant of future fate, 
Belie ves what fond aſtrologers relate. 

Of theſe the moſt, in vogue is he who, ſent 

Beyond ſeas, is return'd from baniſhment, 

His art who to aſpiring Otho ſold ; 

And ſure ſucceſſion to the crown foretold. 

For his eſteem is in his exile plac'd ; | 
The more believ'd, the more he was diſgrac d. 
No aſtrologic wizard honour gains, 

Who has not oft been baniſh'd, or in chains. 

He gets renown, who, to the halter near, 

But narrowly eſcapes, and buys it dear. 

From him your wife inquires the planets will, 
When the black jaundice ſhall her mother kill: 
Her ſiſter's and her uncle's end, would know. 
But, firſt, conſults his art, when you ſhall go. 
And, what's the geateſt gift that heaven can give, 
If, after her, th' adulterer ſhall live. 

She neither knows nor cares to know the reſt ; 
If Mars and Saturn ſhall the world infeſt ; 

Or Jove and Venus with their friendly rays, - 
Will interpoſe, and bring us better days. 

Beware the woman too, and ſhun her ſight, 

Who in theſe ſtudies does herſelf delight, 

By whom a greaſy almanack is borne, 

With often handling, like chaf'd amber worn : 
Not now conſulting, but conſulted, ſhe- 

Of the twelve houſes, and their lords, is free. 
She, if the ſcheme a fatal journey ſhow, 

Stays ſafe at home, but lets her huſband go. 
If but a mile ſhe travel out of town, 

The planetary hour muſt firſt be known, 

And lucky moment; if her eye but aches 

Or itches, its decumbiture ſhe takes. 

No nouriſhment receives in her diſeaſe ; 

But what the ſtars and Ptolemy ſhall pleaſe. 


Tune middle fort, who have not much to ſpare, 


To chiromancers cheaper art repair, 


Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines 


more fair. 
But rich the matron, who has more to give, 
Her anſwers from the Brachtnan will receive: 


The pooreſt of the ſex have ſtill an itch 
To know their fortunes, equal to the rich. 
The dairy-maid inquires, if ſhe ſhall take 
The truſty taylor, and the cook forſake. y 9 
Yet theſe, though poor, the pain of childbed bear; 
And, without nurſes, their own infants rear. 
You ſeldom hear of the rich mantle, ſpread- 
For the babe, born in the great lady's bed, | 
Such is the power of herbs ; ſuch arts they uſe 
To make them barren, or their fruit to loſe. 
But thou, whatever flops ſhe will have bought, 
Be thankful, and ſupply the deadly draught : 
2 her to make man- laughter; let her bleed, 
And never want for ſaving at her need. 
For, if ſhe holds till her nine months be run, 
Thou may'ſ be father to an Æthiop's ſon. 
A boy, who, ready gotten to thy hands, 
By law is to inherit all thy lands: 
One of that hue, that, ſhould he croſs the way, 
His omen would diſcolour all the day. 
I paſs the foundling by, a race unknown, 
At doors expos'd, whom matrons make their own : 
And into noble families advance 
A nameleſs iſſue, the blind work of chance. 
Indulgent fortune does her care employ, 
And, ſmiling, broods upon the naked boy: 
Her garment ſpreads, and laps him in the fold, 
And covers with her wings, from nightly cold: 
Gives him her bleſſing ; puts him in a way; 
Sets up the farce, and laughs at her own play, 
Him ſhe promotes; ſhe favours him alone, 
And makes proviſion for him, as her own. 
Ihe craving wife, the force of magic tries, 
And philters tor th* unable huſband buys: 
The potion works not on the part delign'd ; 
But rurns hisbrains, and ſtupifies "Un mand, 
The ſotted moon-cal? gapes, and ftaring on, 
Secs his own buſineſs by another done: 
A long oblivion, a benumbing froſt, 
Conſtrains his head; and yeſterday is loſt : 
Some nimbler juice would make him foam and 


rave, | 
Eike that Cæſonia to her Caius gave: 

Who, phucking from the forchead of the fole 
His mother's love, infus'd it in the bowl : 

The boiling blood ran hiſſing in his veins, 
Till the mad vapour mounted to his brains. 
The thunderer was not half ſo much on fire, 
When Juno's girdle kindled his deſire 

What woman will not uſe the poiſoning trade, 
When Cæſar's wife the precedent has made; 
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Szkill'd in the globe and ſphere, he gravely ſtands, 
And, with his compel, meaſures ſeas and lands. 
1 


Let Agrippina's muſhroom he:forgot, 
Giv'n to a ſlavering, old, unyleful ſot; 
That only clos'd the drive ling dotard's eyes, 
And ſent his godhead downward to the ſkies, 
But this fierce potion calls for fire and ſword ; 
Nor ſpares the common, when it ſtrikes the lord, 
So many miſchiefs were in one combin'd ; 
So much one ſingle poiſoner coſt mankind. 
If ſtepdames ſeek their ſons- in-la w to kill, 
Tis venial treſpaſs ; let them have their will: 
But let the child, intruſted to the care 
Of his own mother, of her bread beware: 
Beware the food ſhe reaches with her hand; 
The morſel is intended for thy land. 
Thy tutor be thy taſter, ere thou eat; 
There's poiſon in thy drink, and in thy meat. 
You think this feign'd ; the ſatire in a rage 
Struts in the buſkins of the tragic ſtage, 
Forgets his buſineſs is to laugh and bite; 
And will of deaths and dire revenges write. 
Would it were all a fable, that you read; 
But Drymon's wife pleads guilty to the deed. 
I (ſhe confefles) in the fact was caught, 
Two ſons diſpatching at one deadly draught. 
What two! Two ſons, thou viper, in one day} 
Yes, ſeven, ſhe cries, if ſe ven were in my way. 
Medea's legend is no more a lie; 
One age adds credit to antiquity. 
Great 1lls, we grant, in former times did reign, 
And murders then were done: but not fer gain. 
Leſs admiration to great crimes is due, [purſue, 
Which they through wrath, or through revenge, 
For, weak of reaſon, impotent of will, 
The ſex is hurry'd headlong into ill: 
And, like a-cliff from its foundation torn, 
By raging earthquakes, into ſeas, is borne. 
But thoſe are fiends, who crimes from thought 


begin: 
And, cool in miſchief, meditate the fin. 
They read th' example of a pious wife, 
Redeeming, with her own, her huſband's life ; 
Yet, if the laws did that exchange afford, 
Would ſave their lapdog ſooner than their lord, 
Where'er you walk, the Belides you meet ; 
And Clytemneſtras grow in every ſtreet : 
But here's the difference; Agamemnon's wife 
Was a groſs butcher with a bloody knife ; 
But murder, now, is to perfection grown, 
And ſubtle poiſons are employ'd alone: 
Unleſs ſome antidote prevents their arts, 
And lines with balſam all the nobler parts: 
In ſuch a caſe, reſerv'd for fuch a need, 


Rather than fail, the dagger does the deed. 
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TRANSLATED BY MR. CHARLES DRYDEN. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tux hope and encouragement of all the learned, is only repoſed in Cæſar; whether in Domitian, Net 


ve, or Trajan, is left doubtful by the poet. The nobility, which in reaſon ought to-patronize pce- 
try, and reward it, are now grown ſordidly covetous ; aud think it enough for them barely to tut 
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the writers, or to write ill verſes themſelves. This gives occaſion to our author, to lament likewiſe 
the hard fortune and neceſſities of other arts, and their profeflors; particulary hiſtorians, lawyers, 


rhetoricians, and grammarians. 


Ox Cæſar all our ſtudies muſt depend; 

For Cæſar is alone the muſes friend: 

When now the celebrated wits, for need 

Hire Bagnio's, to the crier's trade ſucceed, 

Or get their own, by baking other's bread ; 
Or by the porter's lodge, with beggars, wait 
For greaſy fragments at the great man's gate, 
is better, fo; if thy poetic fob 
Refuſe to pay an ordinary's club ; 

And much more honeſt, to be hir'd, and ſtand 
With auctionary hammer in thy hand, 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the ſold houſehold ſtuff, or picture's price; 
Expoling lay-books, full of fuſtian lines, 

Or the dull libraries of dead divines. 

Ev'n this is better, though tis hardly got, 
Than be a perjur'd witneſs of a plot, 

To ſwear he ſaw three inches through a door, 
As Aſiatic evidences ſwore ; 

Who hither coming, out at heels and knees, 
For this had penſions, titles, and degrees. 

Henceforward let no poet fear to ſtarve, 
Ceſar will give, if we can but deſerve. aq 
Tune all your lyres, the monarch's praiſe invites 
The lab'ring mule, and vaſt reward excites. 

But if from other hands than his, you think 

To find ſupply, tis loſs of pen and ink: 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 

Or moths through written pages eat their way : 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 
And make of all an univerſal blot. 

The muſes ground is barren deſart all, 

If no ſupport from Czſar's bounty fall; 

The reſt is empty praiſe, an ivy crown, 

Or the lean ſtatue of a ſtarv'd renown. 

Far now the cunning patron never pays, 

But thinks he gives enough, in giving praiſe; 
Extols the poem, and the poets vein, 

As boys admire the peacock's gaudy train: 
Meanwhile thy manbodd, fit for toils and wars, ? 
Patient of ſeas, and ſtorms, and houſehold cares, 
Ebbs out apace, and all thy ſtrength impairs. s 
Old age, with filent pace, comes creeping on, , * 
Nauſeates the praiſe, which in her youth ſhe won, 
And hates the muſe by which the was undone. 

The tricks of thy baſe patron now behold, 
To ſpare his purſe, and ſave his darling gold: 
la his own coin the ſtarving wit he treats; 
Himſelf makes verſes, which himſelf repeats ; 
And yields to Homer, ou no other ſcore, 

Than that he liv'd a thouſand years before. 
But if to fame alone thou dolt pretend, 

The miſer will his empty palace lend; 

Set wide his doors, adorn'd with plated braſs, 
Where droves, as at a city-gate may pals; 

A ſpacious hall aftord thee to rehearſe, 

And ſend his clients to applaud thy verſe ; 

But not one farthing to defray the coſts 

Of carpenters, the pulpit, and the poſts. 

Houſe- room that coſts him nothing, he beſtows, 
Yet ſtill we ſeribble on, though ill we loſe ; 
We drudge, and cultivate with care, a ground 
Where no return of gain was ever ue ; 
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The charms of poetry our ſouls bewitch; 
The curſe of writing is an an endleſs itch, 
But he whoſe noble genius is allow'd ; 

Who with ftretch'd pinions ſoars above the crowd; 

Wha mighty thought can clothe with manly dreſs, 

He, who I fancy, but can ne'er exprels ; 

Such, ſuch a wit, though rarely to be found, 

Muſt be ſecure from want, if not abound. 

Nice is his make, impatient of the war, 

Avoiding bug nefs, and abhoritag care; 37 

He muſt have groves, and lonely fountains chooſe, 

And eaſy ſolitudes to bait his muſe ; 

Unvex'd with thought of wants, which may be- 
tide, 8 

Or for to morrow's dinner to provide. 

Horace ne er wrote but with a roſy cheek, 

His belly pamper'd, and his ſides were ſleek. 

A wit ſhould have no care, or this alone, 

To make his riſing numbers juſtly run, 

Phœbus and Bacchus, thoſe two jolly gods, 

Bear no ſtarv'd poets to their bleſt abodes. 

Tis not for hungry wit, with wants coutroll'd, 

The face of Jove in council to behold : | 


Or fierce Alecto, when her brand ſhe toſs'd, 


Betwixt the Trojan and Rutulian hoſt ; 
If Virgil's ſuit Mecænas bad not ſped, 


And ſent Alexis to the poet's bed, 


The cre(ted ſnakes had dropt upon the ground, 
And the loud trumpet languiſh'd in the ſound. 

Yet we expect that Lappa's muſe ſhould pleaſe, 
As much as did immortal Sophocles; , 

When he his diſhes and his clothes has ſent 
To pawn, for payment of a quarter's rent : 

His patron Numitor will nothing lend, 

Pleads want of money to his wretched friend, | 
Yet can large preſents to his harlot ſend ; 

Can purchale a tame lion, and can treat 

The kingly ſlave with ſev'ral forts of meat: 

It ſeems he thinks th' expence is more, to feaſt 
The famiſh'd poet, than the hungry beaſt. 

Lucan, content with praiſe, may lie at eaſe 
In coſtly grotts, and marble palaces : 

But to poor Baſlus what avails a name; 
To (ſtarve on compliments, and empty fame? 

All Rome is pleas'd, when Statius will rehearſe, 
And longing crowds expect the promis'd verſe: 
His lofty numbers with ſo. great a gut 
They hear, and ſwallow with ſuch eager luſt : 
But, while the common ſuffrage crown'd. his cauſe, 


And broke the benches with their loud applauſe; 


His mule had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, - 

And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. 
He.could diſpoſe of honours, and commands, 

The pow'r of Rome was in an actor's hands; 


The peaceful gown, and military {word : 
| The bountevus play's out · give the pinching lord, 


And would thou, poet, riſe before the ſun, 

And to his honour's lazy levee run ? 

Stick to the ſtage, and leave thy ſordid peer; 

And yet, heav'a knows, tis earn'd with hardſhip 
there. 


The former age did one Wes ſee, - 
| One giving lord of happy memory» 
X 
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Then, then, *twas worth a writer's pains, to pine, 
Look pale, and all December taſte no wine. 
Such is the poet's lot: what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave hiſtorians wait ? 
More time they ſpend, in greater toils engage ; 
Their volumes ſwell beyond the thouſandth page: 
For thus the laws of hiſtory command; 
And much good paper ſuffers in their hand. 
What harveſt riſes from this labour'd ground ? 
Where they get pence, a clerk can get a pound. 
A lazy tribe, juſt of the poet's pitch! 
Who think themſelves above the growir g rich. 
Next ſhow me the N Civilian's gain, 
Who bears in triumph an artill'ry train 4 
Of chancery libels; opens firſt the cauſe, 
Then with a pick. lock tongue perverts the laws; 
Talks loud enough in conſcience for his fee, 
Takes care his client all his zeal may ſee; 
Twitch'd by the ſleeve, he mouths it more and 
more, 1 a 
Till with white froth his gown is ſlaver'd o'er. 
Aſk what he gains by all this lying prate, 
A captain's under trebles his eſtate. 
The magiſtrate aſſumes his awful feat; _ 
Stand forth, pale Ajax, and thy ſpeech repeat: 
Aſſett thy chent's freedom; bawl, and tear 
So loud, thy country-judge at leaſt may hear, 
Tf not diſcern; and when thy lungs are ſore, © 
Hang up the victor's garland at thy door: 
Aſk for what price thy venial tongue was ſold : 
A ruſty gammon of ſome ſev'n years old: g 
Tough, wither'd treutfles ; ropy wine, a diſh 
Of ſhotten herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh. 
For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 
That muſt be cantled, and the judge go ſnack. 
*Tis true, Emilins takes à five-told fee, 1 
Though ſome plead better, with more law than he: 
But then he keeps his coach, fix Flanders mares 
Draw him in ftate, whenever he appears: 
He ſhows his ſtatue too, where plac'd on high, 
The ginnet, underneath him, ſeems to fly ; 
While with a lifted ſpear, in armour bright, 
His aiming figure meditates a fight. 
With arts like theſe, rich Matho when he ſpeaks, 
Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. | 
Tongillus, very poor, has yet an itch + 
Of gaining wealth, by feigning to be rich; 
Bathes often, and in ſtate, and proudly vain, 
Sweeps through the fireets with a long dirty 
Metran: * 25 
From thence with lackeys running by his fide, 
High on the backs of brawney flaves will ride, 
In a long litter, through the market-place ; - 
And with a nod the drftant rabble grace: 
Clad in a gown, that glows with Tyrian dye, 
Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, { 
Beats down the price; and threatens ſtill to buy. 
Nor can I wonder at ſuch tricks as theſe, © +» 
The purple garments raiſe the lawyer's fees; 
And ſell him dearer to the fool that buys; 
High pomp and ſtate are uſeful properties. 
The luxury of Rome will know no end; 
For ſtill the leſs we have, the mare we ſpend. 
Truſt eloquence to ſhow ohr parts and breeding! 
Not Tully now could get ten groats by pleading ; 
Unleſs the dtamond gl tter'd on his hand ; - | 
Wealth's all the rhet'ric clients underſtand: 


4 


| 
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Without large equipage, and loud expence, 

The prince of orators would ſcarce ſpeak ſenſe, 

Paulus, who with magnificence did plead, 

\ Grew rich, while tatter'd Gallus begg'd his bread, 
Who to poor Bafilus his cauſe would truſt, 

Though ne'er ſo full of pity, ne'er ſo juſt ? 

His clients, unregarded, claim their due: 

For eloquence in rags was never true. 

Go, wretch, thy pleadings into Afric ſend ; 

Or France, where merit never needs a friend, 

But oh, what ſtock of patience wants the fool, 

Who waſtes his time and breath in teaching 

_ ſchool! 3 

To hear the ſpeeches of erge- boys, 

Depoking tyrants with eternal noiſe! 

Sitting or ſtanding, ſtill confin'd to roar 


* | In the ſame verſe, the fame rules o'er and o'er: 


What kind the ſpeech, what colours, how to purge 
Objections, ſtate the caſe, and reaſons urge. 

All would learn theſe ; but at the quarter-day, 
Few parents will the pedant's labour pay. 

| Pay; Sir! for what? The ſcholar knows no more 
At fix months end, than what he knew before: 
Taught, or untaught, the dunce is ſtill the ſame, 
Let (till the wretched maſter bears the blame. 

| Once ev'ry week poor Hannibal is maul'd; 

The theme is giv'n, and ſtreight the council'y 
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Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go, 
To reap the fruit of the dire overthrow ; 
Or into quarters put his haraſs'd-men 
Till ſpring returns, and take the field again. 
The murder'd maſter cries, Would parents hea 
But half that ſtuff which I am bound to bear. \ 
For that revenge I'll quit the whole arrear. 
The ſame complaints moſt other pedants make; 
Plead real cauſes, and the feign'd forſake : 
Medea's poiſon, Jaſon's perjury, 
And Philomela's rape, fre all laid by; 
The accuhng ſtepdame, and the ſon accus' d: 
But if my friendly counſel might be us d, 
Let not the learn'd this courſe or t'other try, 
But, leaving both, profeſs plain poverty; 
And ſhow his tally for the dole of bread, 
With which the pariſh poor are daily fed : 
Ev*n that exceeds the price of all thy pains. 
Now look into the mulic-maſter's gains, 
Where noble youth at vaſt expence is taught; 
But eloquence net valu'd at a groat. 
On ſumptuous baths the rich their wealth beſtow, 
On ſome expenſive airy portico; 
Where ſafe from ſhowers they may be borne in ſtate, 
And free from tempeſts, for fair weather wait: 
Or rather, not expect the clearing ſun, 
Through thick and thin their equipage muſt run: 
Or ftaying, *tis not for the ſervant's fake, 
But that their mules no prejudice may take, 
At the walk's end, behold, how rais'd on high, 
A banquet-houſe ſalutes the ſouthern ſky ; 
Where from afar the winter-ſun diſplays 
The milder influence of his weaken'd rays. 
The cook, and fewer each his talent tries; 


In various figures ſcenes of diſhes riſe : 


Beſides, a maſter-cook, with greaſy fiſt, 
Dives in luxurious ſauces to the wriſt, 
Amidſt this waſteful riot, there accrues 


But pagr ten ſhillings for Quintilian's dues: 
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For, to breed up the ſon to common ſenſe Though grammar profits leſs than rhetoric are, 
. B; evermore the parents leaſt expence. Yet ev'n in thoſe his uſher claims a ſhare; 
From whence then comes Quintilian's vaſt Beſides, the ſervants wages muſt be paid: 
ead, eſtate ? Thus of a little, ſtill a leſs is made: g 
1 Becauſe he was the darling ſon of fate; As merchants gains come ſhort of half the mart, 
And luck, in ſcorn of merit, made him great. For he who drives their bargains, dribs a part. 
Urge not th' example of one fingle man, The covetous tather now includes the night, 
As rare as a white crow, or ſable ſwan, And cov'nants, thou ſhalt teach by candle-light ; 
uintilian's fate was to be counted wile, When pufting ſmiths, and ev'ry painful trade 
Rich, noble, fair, and in the ſtate to riſe : Of handicratts in peaceful beds are laid: 
ol, Good fortune grac'd his action, and his tongue; Then thou art bound to ſmell on either hand 


hing his colds became him, and when hoarſe he ſung. | As many ſtinking lamps, as ſchool-hoys ſtand; 
0, there's ſtrange difference, what planets ſhed Where Horace could not read in his own ſully'd 
Their influence on th* new-born infant's head ! book : 
'Tis fate that flings the dice; and as the flings, | And Virgil's ſacred page is all beſmear'd with 
Of kings makes pedants, and of pedants kings. ſmoke. 
r: What made Vintidius riſe, and Tullus great, But when thou dunn'ft their parents, ſeldom 
urge but their kind ſtars, and hidden pow'r of fate? they a 
Few pedagogues but curſe the barren chair; Without a ſuit before the tribune, pay, 
Y, Like him who hang'd himſelf for mere deſpair And yet hard laws upon the maſter lay. 


And poverty ; or him, whom Caius ſent Be ſure he knows exactly grammar-rules, 
nore For liberty of ſpeech to baniſhmenr. And all the beſt hiſtorians read in ſchools ; 
et Evin Socrates in rags at Athens taught, All authors, ev'ry poet to an hair; 
me, And wanted to defray the deadly draught. That, aik'd the queſtion, he may ſcarce deſpair, 
= I peace, ye ſhades of our great grandfires reſt, To tell who nurs'd Anchiſes ; or to name 
; No heavy earth your ſacred bones moleſt: Anchemolus's ſtepmother, and whence the came: 
ncil's I $ternal ſpring, and rifing flow'rs adorn How long Aceites iu d, what ftores of wine 
The relics of each venerable urn, He gave to the departing Trojan line. 
Who pious rev”rence to their tutors paid, Bid him belides, his daily pains employ, 
As parents honour'd, and as gods obey'd. || To form the tender manners of the boy; 
Achilles, grown in ſtature, fear'd the rod, And work him, like a waren babe, with art 
And ſtood corrected at the Centaur's nod; To perfect ſymmetry in ev'ry part : 
y: His tender years in learning did employ, To be his better parent, to beware 
. And promis'd all the hero in the boy. No young obſcenities his ſtrength impair, 5 
The ſcene's much alter d in the modern ſchool, No mutual filth ; to mark his hands and eyes, 
nake; BW The boys of Rufus call their maſter fool; Diſtorted with unnetural eeſtaſies: | 
A juſt — on him, who durſt defame This be thy talk ; and yet for all thy pains, 0 
The merit of immortal Tully's name. At the year's end expect no greater gains, 
But aſk, what fruit Pale mon's pains have earn'd, | Than what a fencer, at a prize, obtains. 9 
: Or who has paid the price of what he learn'd ; | 


—— — 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


lx this ſatire, the poet proves that nobility does not conſiſt in ſtatues and pedigrees, but in honour- 
\ ſtate, able and good actions: He laſhes Rubellius Plancus, for being inſolent, by reaſon of his high birth; and 
4 lays down an inſtance that we ought ta make the like judgment of men, as we do of horſes, who 
are valued rather according to their perſonal qualities, than hy the race of whence they come. He 
adviſes his aoble friend Ponticus (to whom he dedicates the tatire) tu lead a virtuous life, diſſuad- 


"_ ing him from debauchery, luxury, oppreſſion, cruelty, and other vices, by his ſevere cenſures on 
Lateranus, Damaſſippus, Gracchus, Nero, Catiline ; and in oppoſition to thele, ditplays the worth 
zh, of perſons meanly born, ſuch as Cicero, Marius, Seryius Tullius, and the Decii. 

War's the advantage, or the real good, . Vain are their hopes, who fancy to inherit 

In tracing from the ſource our ancient blood? By trees of pedigrees, or fame, or merit; 

To have our anceſtors in paint or ſtone, Though plodding heralds through each, branch 
5 Preſerv'd as relics, or, like monſters, ſhown 2 may trace 

The brave ZEmilii, as in triumph plac'd, Old captains and dictators of their race, 

The virtuous Curii, half by time defac'd; While their ill lives that family belie, : 

Corvinus, with a mould'ring noſe, that bears And grieve the braſs which ſtands diſhonour'd by. 

| lnjuxious ſcars, the ſad effect of years; | Tis mere burleſque, that to our gen'ral's prails 

and Galba grinning without noſe or ears? | Their progeny immortal ſtatues raiſe, | 
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Yet (far from that old gallantry) delight 
To game before their images all night, 
And ſteal to bed at the approach of day, 
The hour when theſe their enſigns did diſplay. 
Why ſhould ſott Fabius impudently bear 
Names gain'd by conqueſts in the Gallic war ? 
Why lays he claim to Hercules's ſtrain, 
Yet dares be baſe, effeminate, and vain ? 
The glorious altar to that hero built, 
Adds but a greater luſtre to his guilt 
Whole tender limbs, and poliſh'd (kin, diſgrace 
The griſly beauty of his manly race; 
And who by practiſing the dilmal {kill 
Of pois'ning, and ſuch treackerous ways to kill, 
Makes his unhappy kindred-marble ſweat, 
When his degen'rate head by theirs is ſet, 
Long galleries of anceſtors, and all 
Thoſe Follies which ill-grace a country-hall, 
Challenge no wonder or eſteem from thee ; 
* Virtue alone is true nobility,” 
Live therefore well: To-men and gods appear, 
Such as good Paulus, Coſſus, Druſus were; 
And in thy conſular triumphal ſhow, 
Let theſe before thy father's ſtatues go; 
Place em before the enſigns of the ſtate, 
As chooſing rather to be good than great, 
Convince the world that you're devout and 
true, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me: 
Rome for your ſake ſhall puſh your conqueſts on, 
And bring new titles home from nations won, 
To dignity ſo eminent a ſon: 
With your bleſt name ſhall ev'ry region ſound, 
Loud as mad Egypt, when her prieſts have found 
A new Oſiris, for the ox they drown'd. 
But who will call thoſe noble, who deface, 
By meaner acts, the glories of their race; 
ole only title to our father's fame 
Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name ? 
A dwarf as well may for a giant paſs; 
A negro for a ſwan ; a crook-back'd laſs 
Be call'd Europa ; and a cur may bear 
The name of tiger, lion, or whate'er 
Denotes the nobleſt or the fierceſt beaſt : 
Be therefore careful, leſt the world in jeſt 


Should thee jult ſo with the mock-titles greet, 


Of Camerinus, or of conquer'd Crete. 
To whom is this advice and cenſure due ? 


Rubellius Plancus, *tis apply'd to you; 


Who think your perſon ſecond to divine, 
Becauſe deſcended from the Druſian line; 
Though yet you no illuſtrious act have done 
To make the world diſtinguiſh Julia's ſon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, who ſits 
By the town-wall, and for her living knits. 
You are poor rogues (you cry), the baſer ſcum 
And inconſiderable dregs of Rome; | 
Who know not from what corner of the earth 
The 1 wretch, who got you, ſtole his 
irth : i; f | 


Mine, I derive from Cecrops—May your grace 


| 


Live, and enjoy the ſplendour of your race. 
Yet of theſe baſe plebeians we have known 
Some, who, by charming eloquence have grown 
Great ſenators, and honours to that gown : 


<<? 
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Some at the bar with ſubtilty defend 
The cauſe of an unlearned noble friend; 
Or on the bench the knotty laws untie : 
Others their ſtronger youth to arms apply, 
Go to Euphrates, or thoſe forces joia 
Which garriſon the conqueſts near the Rhine, 
While you, Rubellius, on your birth rely; 
Though you reſemble your great family 
No more, than thoſe rough ſtatues on the road 
(Which we call Mercuries) are like that God; 
Your blockhead though excels in this alone, 
You are a living ſtatue, that of ſtone. 
Great ſon of Troy, who ever prais'd a beaſt 
For being of a race above the reit, 
But rather meant his courage, and his force ? 
To give an inſtance We commend an horſe 
(Without regard of paſture, or of breed) 
For his undaunted mettle and his ſpeed ; 
Who wins molt plates with greateſt eaſe, and fi 
Prints with his hoofs his conqueſt on the duſt, 
But if fleet Dragon's progeny at laſt 
Proves jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, 
No favour for the ſtallion we retain, 
And no reſpect for the degenerate ſtrain; 
The worthleſs brute is from Newmarket brouglt, 
And at an under rate in Smithfield bought, 
To turn a mill, or drag a loaded life 
Beneath two panniers, and a baker's wife. 
That we may therefore you, not yours, admit 
Firſt, Sir, ſome honour of your own acquire; 
Add to that ſtock which juſtly we beſtow 
On thoſe bleſt ſhades to whom you all thing 
owe. 7 
This may ſuffice the haughty youth to ſhame, 
Whole ſwelling veins (if we may credit fame) 
Burſt almoſt with the vanity and pride, 
That their rich flood to Nero's is ally'd : 
The rumour's likely ; for“ We ſeldom find 
Much ſenſe with an exalted fortune join'd.” 
But, Ponticus, I would not you ſhould raiſe 
Your credit by hereditary praiſe; 
Let your own acts immortalize your name; 
* ”Tis poor relying on another's fame;“ 
For, take the pillars but away, and all 
The ſuperſtrufture muſt in ruins fall; 
As a vine droops, when by divorce remov'd 
From the embraces of the elm ſhe lov'd. 
Be a good (ſoldier, or upright truſtee, 
An arbitrator from corruption free, 
And if a witneſs in a doubtful cauſe, 
Where a brib'd judge means to elude the laws; 
Though Phalaris's brazen bull were there, 
And he would dictate what he'd have you ſwen, 
Be not ſo profligate, but rather chooſe 
To guard your honour, and your life to loſe, 
Rather than let your virtue be betray'd ; 
Virtue, the noble cauſe for which you're made. 
_ * Improperly we meaſure life by breath; 
* Such do not truly live who merit death;“ 
Though they their wanton ſenſes nicely pleaſe 


With all the charms of luxury and eaſe ; 


Though mingled flow'rs adarn their careleſs bron 

And round 'em coſtly ſweets neglected flow, 

As if they in their funeral Rate were laid, 

And to the world, as they're to virtue, dead. 
When you the province you expect, obtain, 


From paſſion and from avarice refrain; 
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Tet our aſſociates poverty provoke 
Thy generous heart not to increaſe their yoke, 
Since riches cannot reſcue from the grave, 
Which claims alike the monarch and the ſlave. 
To what the laws enjoin, ſubmiſſion pay; 
And what the ſenate ſhall command, obey ; 
Think what rewards upon the good attend, 
And how thoſe fall unpitied who offend : 
Tutor and Capito may warnings be, 
Who felt the thunder of the ſtates decree, 
For robbing the Cilicians, though they 
(Like leſſer pikes) only ſubſiſt on prey: 
But what avails the rigour of their doom? 
Which cannot future violence o'ercome, 
Nor give the miſerable province eaſe, 
Since what one, plund'rer left, the next will 
ſeize, . 
Cherippus then, in time yourſelf bethink, 
And what your rags will yield by auction, ſink; 
Ne'er put yourſelf to charges to complain 
Of wrongs which heretofore you did ſuſtain, 
Make not a voyage to detect the theſt, 
'Tis mad to laviſh what their rapine left. 
When Rome at firſt our rich allies ſubdu'd, 
From gentle taxes noble ſpoils accru'd ; 
Lach wealthy province, but in part oppreſt, 
Thought the lots trivial, and enjoy'd the reſt. 
All treaſuries did then with heaps abound ; 
In every wardrobe coſtly filks were found ; 
The leaſt apartment of the meaneſt houſe 
Could all the wealthy pride of art produce ; 
pictures which from Parrhaſius did receive 
Motion and warmth; and ſtatues taught to live; 
Some Polyclete's, ſome Myron's work declar'd, 
In others Phidia's maſterpiece appear'd ; 
And crowding plate did on the cupboard ſtand, 
Emboſs'd by curious Mentor's artful hand. 
Prizes like theſe oppteſſors might invite, 
Theſe Dolabella's rapine did excite, 
Theſe Anthony for his own theft thought fit, 
Verres for theſe did ſacrilege commit; 
And when their reigns were ended, ſhips full 
fraught 
The hidden fruits of their exaction brought, 
Which made in peace a treaſure richer far, 
Than what is plunder'd in the rage of war, 
This was of old; but our confederates now 
Have nothing left but oxen for the plough, 
Or ſome few mares reſerv'd alone for breed; 
Yet left this provident deſign ſucceed, 
They drive the father of the hetd away, 
Making both ſtallion, and his paſture, prey. 
Their rapine is ſo abject and profane, 
They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain; 
But the poor Lares from the niches ſeize, 
If they be little iwages that pleaſe. | 
Such are the ſpoils which now provoke their 
theft, 
And are the greateſt, nay, they're all that's leſt. 
Thus may you Corinth, or weak Rhodes opprets, 
Who dare not bravely what they feel redreſs: 
(For how can fops thy tyranny controul 
Smooth limbs are ſymptoms of a fervile ſoul) 
But treſpals not too far on ſturdy Spain, 
Sclavonia, France; thy gripes from thoſe re- 
train, | 
Who with their ſweat Rome's luxury maintain 
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And ſend us plenty, while our wanton day 
Is laviſh'd at the Circus, or the play. 

For, ſhould you to extortion be inclin'd, 
Your cruel guilt will little booty find, 


Since gleaning Marius has already ſeiz'd 


All that from ſun-burnt Afric can be ſqueez'd. 
But above all, © Be careful to withhold 

* Yout talons from the wretched and the bold; 

Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair ; 

For, though your violence ſhould leave em bare 

Of gold and filver, ſwords and darts remain, 

And willrevenge the wrongs which they ſuſtain: 

The plunder'd ſtill have arms.“ | 
Think not the precept I have here laid down 

A fond, uncertain notion of my own ; 


No, *tis a ſibyl's leaf what I relate, 


As fix'd and ſure, as the decrees of fate. 
Let none but men of honour you attend; 


| Chooſe him that has moſt virtue for your friend; 
| And give no way to any darling youth 


To ſell your favour, and pervert the truth. 
Reclaim your wife from ſtrolling up and down, 


To all aſſizes, and through every town. 


With claws like harpies, eager for the prey 
For which your juſtice, and your fame will pay). 
Keep yourſelf free from ſcandals ſuch as theſe ; 
Then trace your birth from Picus, if you pleaſe ; 
If he's too modern, and your pride aſpire 

To ſeek the author of your being higher, 

Chooſe any Titan who the gods withitood, 

To be the founder of your ancient blood, 
Prometheus, and that race before the flood, 

Or any other ſtory you can find 

From heralds, or in poets, to your mind. 

But ſhould you prove ambitious, luſtful, vain : 
Or could you ſee with pleaſure and diidain, 
Rods broke on our aſſociates' bleeding backs, 
And heads men lab'ring till they blunt their axe: 
Your father's glory will your fin proclaim, 


And to a clearer light expoſe your ſhame ; 


For, ſtill more public ſcandal vice extends, 
« As he is great and noble who offends.” 

How dare you then your high extraction plead? 
Yet bluſh not when you go to forge a deed, 
In the ſame temple which yout grandſire buil : 
Making his ſtatue privy to the guilt. — 
Or in a bawdy maſquerade are leq 
Mufed by night to ſome polluted bed. 

Fat Lateranus does his revels keep 
Where his forefathers' peaceful aſhes fleep ; 
Driving himſelf a chatiot down the hill, 
And (though a conſul) links himſelf the wheel : 
To do him juſtice, 'tis indeed by night, 
Yet the 1900n ſees, and ev'ry imaller light { 
Pries as a witneſs of the ſhametul ſight : 
Nay, when his year of honour's ended, ſoon 
He'll leave that nicety, and mount at noon : 
Nor bluſh ſhoujd he ſome grave acquaintance 

meet, | 
But (proud of being known, ) will jerk and greet : 
And when his fellow-beaſts are weary grown, 
He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub em 
down. 
If after Numa's ceremionial way 
He at Jove's altar would a victim ſlay, 
To no clean goddeſs he directs his pray'rs, 
But by Hippona moſt devoutly ſwears, 
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Or ſome rank deity whoſe filthy face 
We ſuitably o'er ſtinking ſtables place. 

When he has run his length, and does begin 
To ſteer his courſe directly for the inn 


(Where they have watch'd, expecting him all 


night) . 
A greaſy Syrian, ere he can alight, 
Preſents him eſſence, while his courteous hoſt 
(Well knowing nothing by good breeding's loft) 
Tags every ſentence with ſome fawning word, 
Such as my king, my prince, at leaſt my lord ; 
And a tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, 
Gueſſes his meaning, and unoils the flaſk. 
Some (friends to vice) induſtriouſly defend 
Theſe innocent diverſions, and pretend 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame, 
Alleging that, when young, we did the ſame. 
] grant we did; yet when that ag6 was paſt, 
The frolic humour did no longer latt ; 
We did not cheriſh and indulge the crime: 
What's foul in acting, ſhon'd be left in time. 
Jis true, ſome faults, of courſe, with child- 
hood end, | 
We therefore wink at wags when they offend 
And ſpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. 
But Lateranus (now his vig'rous age 
Shou'd prompt him for his country to engage, 
The circuit of our empire to extend, 
And all our lives, in Cæſar's, to defend) 
Mature in riots, places his delight 
All day in plying bumpers, and at night 
eels to the bawds, over whoſe doors are ſet 
ictures and bills, with— Here are whores to let. 
Shou'd any deſperate unexpected fate 
Summon all heads and hands to guard the ſtate, 
Ceſar, ſend quickly to ſecure the port; 
But where's the general? Where does he reſort ? 
Send to the ſutler's : There you're ſure to find 
The bully match'd with raſcals of his kind, 
Quacks, coftin-makers ; fugitives and ſailors ; 
Kooks, It nk ſoldiers, hangmen, thieves, and 
tailors ; 


feſſions, 

A friendly gang! each equal to the heſt ; 
And all, who can, have liberty td jeſt ; 
One flagon ,walks the round (that none thou'd 
They either change, or ſtint him of his drink), 
And left exceptions may for place be found, 
Their ftoo!s are all alike, their table round. 

What think you, Ponticus, your ſelf might do, 
Shou'd any flave, ſo lewd, belong to you? 
No doubt, you'd fend the rogue in fetters bound, 
To work in bridewell, or to plough your ground: 
But, nobles, you who trace your birth frum Troy, 
Thank, you the great prerogative enjoy 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race; 
As it what we eſteem in coblers baſe, 
Wou'd the high family of Brutus grace. 

Shametul are theſe examples, yet we find 
(To * diſgrace) far worſe than theſe be- 

ind: 

Poor Damaſippus, whom we once have known 
Flutt'ring with coach and fix about the town, 
Is forc'd to make the ſtage his laſt retreat, 
And pawns his voice, the all he has, for meat : 


[ceflions, 
With Cybele's prieſts, who, weary'd with pro- 
Drink there, and ſleep with knaves of all pro- 


[think 


DRYDEN'S JUVENAL, 
For now he muſt (ſince his eſtate is loſt 


Or repreſent, or be himſelf, a ghoſt : 

And Lentulus acts hanging with ſuch art, 

Were Ja judge, he ſhould not feign the part. 

Nor wou'd I their vile infolence acquit, | 

Who can with patience, nay diverſion, fit, 

Applaading my lord's buffoonry for wit. 

And clapping tarces, acted by the court, 

While the peers cuff, to make the rabble ſport : 

Or hirelings, at a prize, their fortunes try; 

Certain to fall unpity'd if they die ; 

Since none can have the favourable thought 

That to obey a tyrant's will they fought, 

But that their lives they willingly expoſe, 

Bought by the prætors to adorn their ſhows. 
Yet ſay the ſtage and liſts were both in light, 

And you muſt either chooſe to act, or fight; 

Death never ſure bears ſuch a ghaſtly ſhape, 


| That a rank coward baſely wou'd eſcape 


By playing a foul harlot's jealous tool, 
Or a feign'd Andrew to a real tool. 
Yet a peer actor is no monſtrous thing, 
Since Rome has own'd a fiddler for a king : 
After ſuch pranks, the world itfelf at beit 
May de imagin'd nothing but a jeſt, 

Go to the liſts where feats of arms are ſhown, 
There you'll find Gracchus (from, patrician) 

grown | 

A fencer, and the ſcandal of the town. 
Nor will he the Mirmillo's weapons bear, 
The modeſt helmet he difdains to wear ; 
As Retiarius he attacks his foe ; 
Firſt waves his trident ready for the throw, 
Next caſts his net, but neither levelPd right, 
He ſtares about, e3pos'd te public ſight, | 
Then places all his ſafety in his flight, 
Room for the noble gladiator ! See 
His coat and hatband ſhow his quality; 
Thus when at laſt the brave Mirmillo knew 
"Twas Gracchus was the wretch he did purſue, 
To conquer ſuch a coward griev'd him more, 


- Than if he many glorious wounds had bore. 


Had we the freedom to expreſs our mind, | 
There's not a wretch ſo much to vice inclin'd, 
But will own Seneca did far excel 
His pupil, by whole tyranny he fell: 

To expiate whoſe complicated guik, 
With ſome proportion to the blood he ſpilt, 


' Rome ſhou'd more ferpents, apes, and ſacks pro- 


vide 
Than one, for the compendious parricide. 
Tis true Oreſtes a like crime did act; 
Yet weigh the cauſe, there's difference in the fact: 
He ſlew. his mother at the god's command, 
They bid him ſtrike, and did direct his hand 


| To puniſh falſehood, and appeaſe the ghoſt 


Of his poor father treacherouſly loſt, 

Juſt in the minute when the flowing bowl 
With a full tide enlarg'd his cheerful ſoul. 
Yet kill'd he not his ſiſter, or his wife, 
Nor aim'd at any near relation's life: 
Oreſtes, in the heat of all his rage, 

Ne'er play d, or ſung upon a public ſtage. 


Never on verſe did his wild thoughts employ, 


To paint the horrid ſcene of burning Troy, 
Like Nero, who to raiſe, his fancy higher, 


And finiſh the great work, ſet Rome on kre, 


Jove) 
the 
tity 


Tz: 


I meet 


5 A TA R E VII. 


duch crimes make treaſon juſt; and might compel 
Virginius, Vindex, Galba, to rebel: 
For what could Nero's ſelf have acted vorſe, 
lo aggravate the wretched nation's curſe. 
| Theſe are the bleſt endowments, ſtudies, arts, 
Which exerciſe our mighty emperor's parts; 
duch frolics with his roving genius ſuit, 
On foreign theatres to proſtitute ; | 
rt: His voice and hunour, for the poor renown 
| Of putting all the Grecian actors down, [ 
And winning at a wake their parſley crown. 
Let this triumphal chaplet find ſome place 
Among the other trophies of thy race; 
By thee Domitii's ſtatues ſhall be laid 
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So when the eagles to their quarry flew 
(Who never ſuch a goodly banquet knew) 
Only a ſecond laurel did adorn 

His colleague Catulus, though nobly born; 
He ſhar'd the pride of the triumphal bay, 
But Marius won the glory of the day. 

From a mean ſtock the pious Decu came; ” 
Small their eſtates, and vulgar was their name; 5 
Yet ſuch their virtue, that their lots alone 
For Rome and all our tegions did attone ; 

Their country's doom, they by their own, re- 
triev'd, 12 N 

Themſelves more worth than all the hoſt they ſav d. 

The laſt good king whom willing Rome obey d, 


The habit and the maſk in which you play'd Was the poor offspring of a captive maid ; Y 
ht, Antigone's, or bold Thyeſtes' part, Yet he thoſe robes of empire juſtly bore 
(While your wild nature little wanted art) Which Romulus our ſacred tounder wore : 
And on the marble pillar ſhall be hung Nicely he gain'd, and well poſſeis'd the throne; 
The lute to. which the royal madman lung. Not for his father's merits but his own, 
Who, Catiline, can boaſt a nobler line, And reign'd, himſelf a family alone. 4 
Than thy lewd friend Cethegus his, and thine ? When Tarquin, his proud ſucceſſor, was quell'd, 
Yet, you took arms, and did by night conſpire And with him luſt and tyranny expell'd ; 
To ſet our houſes, and our gods on fire: The conſuls' ſons (who for their country's good, 
(An enterpriſe which might indeed become And to enhance the honour of their blood, 
Our enemies, the Gauls, not ſons of Rome, Should have aſſerted what their father won; 
n, To recompence whoſe barbarous intent And, to confirm that liberty, have done 
1) Pitch'd ſhirts would be too mild a puniſhment) Actions which Cocles might have wiſh'd his 
Zut Tully, our wile conſul, watch'd the blow, own ; 
With care diſcover'd, and diſarm'd the foe : What might to Mutius wonderful appear; 
Tully, the humble muſhroom, ſcarcely known: And what bold Clelia might with envy hear) 
The lowly native of a country town, Open'd the gates, endeavouring to reitore 
(Who till of late could never reach the height Their baniſh'd king, and arbitrary power. | 
Of being honour'd as a Roman knight) Whilſt a poor ſlave, with ſcarce a name, betray'd 
Throughout the trembling city plac'd a guard, The horrid ills theſe well-born rogues had laid ; 
Dealing an equal ſhare to every ward, Who therefore for their treaſon juſtly bore _ 
Ard by the peaceful robe got more renown The rods and ax, ne'er us'd in Rome before. 
Within our walls, than young Octavius won If you have ſtrength Achilles' arms to bear, 
By victories at Actium or the plain And courage to ſuſtain a ten year's war; 
Of Theſſaly diſcolour'd by the flain : Though foul “ Therſites got thee, thou ſhalt be 
1 Him therefore Rome in gratitude decreed More lov'd by all, and more eſteem'd by me, 
The father of his country, which he freed. Than if by chance you from ſome hero came, 
Marius (another conſul we admire) In nothing like your father, but his name. 
In the ſame village born, firſt plongh'd for hire; Boaſt then your blood, and your long lineage 
; His next advance was to the ſoldier's trade, {ſtretch | 
Where, if he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, As high as Rome, and its great founders reach ; 
His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack You'll find, in theſe hetedizary tales, 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Your anceſtors the ſcum of broken jails: 
Yet he alone ſecur'd the tott'ring ſtate, And Romulus, your honours ancient ſource, 
ro: WM Vithitood the Cimbrians, and redeem'd our] But a poor ſhepher'd's boy; or ſomething worſe, 
fate: * The ugly buffoon of the Grecian army. 
22 1 22 ITT) 0 
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R. E IX. 


TRANSLATED BY STEPHEN HARVEY, ESQ. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Jrvxvar here (in dialogue with Nevolus) expoſes the deteſtable vice then practis d in Rome, and 
the covetouſneſs of a rich old citizen, which fo prevail'd over his pleaſure; that he would not gra- 
tity the drudge who had fo often obliged him in the lewd enjoyment of his deſire. 


JUVENAL. 


Tir me why, ſaunt'ring thus from place to 


place, 
! meet thee (Nevolus) with & clouded face? 


What human ills can urge to this degree: 
Not vasquiſn'd Marſyas had a brow like thee, 


Nor Ravola ſo ſneak'd and hung his head, 
Catch'd with that lewd bawd Khodope in bed: 
| X x liy 
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Our grand beau Pollio ſeem'd not half ſo ſad 
When not a drachma could in Rome be had. 
When treble uſe he proffer'd for a friend | 
And tempting bribes did to the ſcriv'ners ſend, [ 
Yet none he ſound ſo much a fool to lend. 
Hard fate ! untroll'd is now the charming dye 
The play-houſe and the parks unviſited muſt lie; 
The heauteous nymph in,vain he does adore, 
And his gilt chariot-wheels muſt roll no more. 
But why theſe frightful wrinkles in thy prime ? 
That ſhow old age ſo long before the time; 
At loweſt ebb of fortune when you lay 
(Contented then) how merry was the day. 
But ech the curſe of wiſhing to be great: 
Dazzled with hope we cannot ſee the cheat; 
Where wild ambition in the heart we find, 
Farewell content and quiet of the mind. 
For glittering clouds we leave the ſolid ſhore, 
And wonted happineſs returns no more; 
Till ſuch aſpiring thoughts had fill'd thy breaſt, 
No man fo pleaſant, ſuch a cheerful gueſt; 
So briſk, ſo gay, of that engaging air, 
No mirth was crown'd *till Nevolus was there : 
The ſcene's now chang'd, that frolic genius fled, 
And gloomy thought ſeems enter'd in its ſtead ; 
Thy clothes worn out, not hands nor linen clean, 
And thy bare ſkin through the large rents is ſeen; 
Thy locks uncomb'd like a rough wood appear, 
And every part ſeems ſuited to thy care. 
Where now that labour'd niceneſs in thy dreſs, 
And all thoſe arts that did the ſpark expreſs ? 
A look ſo pale no quartane ever gave, ; 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to a grave: 
When we are touch'd with ſome important ill, 
Tow vainly filence would our grief conceal ! ' 
Sorrow nor joy can be diſguis'd by art, 
Our foreheads blab the ſecrets of our heart; 
By which (alas) *tis evident and plain 
Thy hopes are daſh'd, and thy endeavours vain ; 
And yet tis ſlravge ! but lately thou wert known 
For the moſt envied ſtallion of the town. 
What conſcious ſhrine, what cell by thee unſought, 
Where eme dark pleaſures might be ſold and 
bought? 
From human view you hid theſe deeds of luſt, 
But gods in braſs and marble you cou'd truſt: 
Ceres herſelf nor ſcap'd, for where can be 
From bawds and proſtitutes an altar free? 
Nor didft thou only for the females burn, 
The huſband and the wife ſucceeded in their turn. 
NEVOLUS. 
This life, I own, to ſome has proſp'rous been; 
But I have no ſuch golden minutes ſeen : 
Right have you hit the cauſe of my diſtreſs, 
None has earn'd more, and been rewarded leſs: 
All I can gain is but a threadbare coat, 
And that with utmoſt pains and drudging got; 
Some fingle money too, but that (alas) 
Broken and counterfeit will hardly paſs. 
Whilſt others pamper'd in their. ſhameleſs pride, 
Are ſerv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride; 
Tell me what mortal can his grief contain, 
That has, like me, ſuch reaſon to complain? 
On fate alone man's happineſs depends, | 
To parts conceal'd fate's prying pow'r extends: 
And if our ſtars of their kind influence fail, 
The gifts of nature, what will they avail ? 


JUVENAL 


The gifts of nature ! curſe upon the thougkt, 
By that alone I am to rnin brought. 

Old Viro did the fatal ſecret hear 

(But curſe on fame that bore it to his ear) 
What ſoft addreſs his wooing did begin ? 

What oaths what promiſes to draw me in? 
Scarce could they fail to make a virgin fin, 
Who wou'd not then ſwear Nevolus had ſped, 
And golden ſhow'rs were dropping on his head? 
But oh this wretch, this prodigy behold ! 

A ſlave at once to lechery and gold! 

For in the act of his lewd brutal joy, 

Sirrzh ! my rogue (he cries) mine own dear boy! 
My lad, my life! already aſk for more? 

I paid laſt bout, and you muſt quit the ſcore: 
Poor five ſeſtertia have been all my gains, 

&% And what is that for ſuch deteſted pains?” 
Was it an eaſe and pleafure, con'd'ft thou ſay ? 
(Where nature's laws forbids) to force my way 
To the digeſted meals of yeſterday ? 

The flave more toiPd and haraſs will be found, 
Who digs his maſter's buttocks, than his ground: 
But ſure old Virri thinks himſelf a boy, 

Whom Jove once more might languiſh to enjoy: 
Sees not his wither'd face and grizly hair, 

But would be thought ſmooth, charming, ſoft, and 


fair: | f 
With female pride wou'd have his love be ſought, 
And every ſmile with a rich preſent bought. 


| Say, goat, for whom this maſs of wealth you 
| 2 


For whom Ay hoarded bags in filence ſleep ? 
Apulian farms for the rich toil admir'd? 
And thy large fields where falcons may be tir'd? 
Thy fruitful vineyards on Campanian hills ? 
(Tho? none drinks leſs, yet none more veſtels fills) 
From ſuch a ſtore tis barbarous to grudge 
A ſmall relief to your exhauſted drudge: 
| Weigh well the matter, wer't not fitter much 
The poor inhabitants of youder thatch 
Call'd me their lord (who to extremes am driven) 
Than to ſome worthleſs ſycophant be given? 
(Yet what ſmooth ſycophant by thee can gain? 
When luſt itſelf ſtrikes thy flint-heart in vain? 
A beggar! fie! 'tis impudence (he cry'd), 
And ſuch mean ſhifting anſwers ſtill reply'd ; 
But rent unpaid, ſays beg till Viro graut; 
(How ill does modeſty conſiſt with want?) 
My ſingle boy (like Polyphemus eye) 
Mourns his harſh fate, and weeps tor a ſupply. 
One will not do, hard labour'd and hard ted, 
How then ſhall hungry two expect their bread ? 
What ſhall I ſay, when rough December forms? 
When frofts and ſnow, have crampt their naked 
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ms? 
What comforts without money can I bring? | 
Will they be ſatisfy'd to think on ſpring ? 

Theſe motives urg'd to his obdurate mind, 
Is caſting water to the adverſe wind ; 
But one thing yet, baſe wreteh, I muſt impart, 
Thyſelf ſhalt own, ungrateful as thou art; J 
At your entreaties, had not I obey'd ; 
Still your deluded wife had been a maid : 
Down on the bridal-bed a maid the lay, 
A maid ſhe roſe, at the approaching day. 
Another night, thy lumpiſh love ſhe try'd, 


„ 


But ſtill ſhe roſe, a virgin, and a bride : 


SATIRE TIX. 


What cou'd have touch'd her more ! away ſhe 
And every ſtreet of thy loſt manhood rung. [flung, 
Her ſpeaking eyes were fall of thy diſgrace ; 
And her vext thoughts abhorr'd the cold embrace, 
Such wrongs, what wiſhing woman could have 
In rage, the marriage articles were torn : [borne ? 
Yet when ſhe-vow'd, to ſee thy face no more, 
And heartleſs, thou ſtood'ſt whining at the door, 
I met the angry fair, all over charms, 
And catch'd her flying from thy frozen arms : 
Much-pains it coſt to right the injur'd dame ; 
A whole night's vigour, to repair thy ſhame : 
Witneſs yourſelf, who heard the lab'ring bed, 
And ſhrieks at the departing maidenhead : 
Thus many a ſpouſe, who wou'd her choice re- 
« Is kept obedient by a kind gallant :” [cant; 
Now cou'd you ſhift all this and paſs it o'er, 
Yet (monſter) I have left one inſtance more. 
Think, if fo well her buſineſs I have done, 
As that night's ſervice may produce a ſon, 
Our Roman laws great privilege afford 
To him that ſtands a father on record : 
Thyſelf, 'tis true, a cuckold thou muſt own, 
But that reproach is in my breaſt alone, 
To me the pleaſure be, to thee the fame, | 
My brat ſhall thy abilities proclaim ; 
And free thee ever, from inglorious ſhame. 
Let circling wreaths adorn thy crowded door, 
Matrons, and girls, ſhall hoot at thee no more, 
But ſtories to thy laſting credit raiſe, [praiſe. 
While fumbling fribbles grudge thy borrow'd 
JUYENAL-. 
True, Nevelus, moſt aptly you complain, 


But though your griefs are juſt, they are in vain;| 


Your ſervice paſt, he does with ſcorn forget, 
And ſeeks ſome other fool, like thee, to cheat. 
NEVOLUS. 

Beware, my friend, and what I now reveal, 
As the great ſecret of thy life conceal; 
A luſtful pathic, when he turns a foe; 
He gives like deſtiny a wardleſs blow; 
His crimes are ſuch, they will not bear a jeſt, 
And fire and ſword, purſue the conſcious breaſt. 
For ſweet revenge no drugs will be too dear, 
In luſt a miſer, but a ſpendthrift here. 
Then flight him not, nor with his ſcandal ſport, 
But be as mute as was th* Athenian court. 

JUVENAL-. 

Dull Corydon! art thou ſo ſtupid grown, 
To think a rich man's faults can be unknown ? 
Has he not ſlaves about him? Wou'd not they 
Rejoice, and laugh, ſuch ſecrets to betray ? 
What more effectual to revenge their wrongs ? 
Than the unbounded freedom of their tongues ? 
Or grant it poſſible to filence thoſe, 
Dumb beaſts and ſtatues wou'd his crimes expoſe : 
Try to impriſon the reſiſtleſs wind, 
So ſwift is guilt, ſo hard to be confin'd; 
Though crafty tears ſhou'd caſt a veil between, 
Yet in the dark, his vices wou'd be ſeen: 
And there's a luſt in man no charm can tame, 


Of loudly publiſhing our neighbour's ſhame ; 
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On eagles wings immortal ſcandals fly, 
While viruous actions are but born, and die, 

Let us live well, were it alone for this, 
The banetul tongues of ſevants to deſpiſe, 
Slander (the worſt of poiſons) ever finds 
An eaſy entrance, to ignoble minds: 
And they whoſe vicious lives, ſuch abject foes muſt 

fear, [appear. 
More mean and wretched far than their own ſlaves 
- © NEVOLUS. 

Your counſel's good and uſeful, tis confeſs'd ; 
But (oh) to me it is in vain addrefs'd : 
Let the great man, whom gaping crowds attend, 
Fear a ſcourg'd flave, or a diffembling friend; 
No matter what I do, or what I ſay, 


L have no ſpies about me to betray : 


And you adviſe me now my time is loſt, 

And all my hopes of proſp'rous hours are croſt ; 

My full-blown youth already fades apace, 

(Of our ſhort being, *tis the ſhorteſt ſpace. ) 

While melting pleaſures in our arms are found, 

While lovers ſmile, and while the bowl goesround; 

While in ſurpriſing joys entranc'd we lie 

Old age creeps on us, ere we think it nigh. 
JUVENAL. 

Fear not, thy trade will never find an end, 
While yon hills ſtand thou canſt not want a friend; 
By land, and ſea, from every point they come, 
Then dread no dearth of proſtitutes at Rome. 

NEVOLUS. 
Tell this to happier men, for I am ſped ; 


If all my drudging can procure me bread. 


Ye deities ! the ſubſtitutes of Heav'n ! 
To whom the guide of humane life is givin; 
At whoſe lov'd altars, with an ample zeal, 
(Though ſlender ſacrifice) I daily kneel, 
His ebbing hours let your poor ſuppliant ſee 


From the mean crutch, and a thatcht cottage free; 


No ſhameful want, nor troubleſome diſeaſe, 
But eaſy death approaching by degrees; 
Neceſſity ſupply'd, wou'd comfort bring: 

Yet conſtant ſtore, wou'd be a glorious thing: 
To treat a friend, methinks, I wou'd afford, 


| While filver bowls ſtand ſmiling on my board: 


And when the cares of Rome to pleaſure yield; 
Two Mæſian flaves ſhou'd bear me to the field: 
Where, on their brawny ſhoulders mounted high, 
While the brave youth their various manhood try, 5 


I wou'd the thrones of emperors defy. 
Superfluous wealth, and pomp, I not defire ; 


But what content and decency require. 
Then might I live by my own ſurly rules, 
Not forc'd to worſhip knaves, and flatter fools, 


And thus ſecur'd of eaſe, by ſhunning ſtriſe, 


With pleaſure would I ſail down the ſwift ſtream 
of life. : / 
But oh ridiculous vain wiſh for one 
Already loſt, and doom'd to be undone, 
Alas, what hope remains! For to my pray'rs 
Regardleſs fortune ſtops her wounded ears; | 
As to the fyrens charms Ulyites mariners. 


DRYDEN'S JUVENAL. 


i 


X. 


TRANSLATED BY MR. DRYDEN». 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tur 


t's deſign, in this divine ſatire, is to repreſent the various wiſhes and deſires of mankind ; and 


to ſet out the folly of them. He runs through all the ſeveral heads of riches, honours, eloquence, 
ſame for martial atchievements, long life, and beauty; and gives inſtances, in each, how frequently 
they have proved the ruin of thoſe that owned them. He concludes, therefore, that ſince we gene- 
rally chooſe fo ill for ourſelves, we ſhould do better to leave it to the gods, to make the choice for us, 
All we can fafely aſk of heaven, lies within a very ſmall 4 It is but health of body and mind. 


And if we have theſe, it is not much matter what we want 


make us happy. 


Loox round the habitable world, how few _ 
Know their own good; or, knowing it, purſue. 
How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well deſign'd, fo luckily begun, 

But, when we have our wiſh, we wiſh undone ? 

Whole houſes, of their whole deſires poſſeſt, 
Are often ruin'd, at their own requeſt. 

In wars, and peace, things hurtful we require, 
When made obnoxious to our own deſire. 

With laurels ſome have fatally been crown'd; 
Some, who the depths of eloquence have found, 
In that unnavigable ſtream were drown'd. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaſt; 
In that preſuming confidence was loſt : 

But more have been by avarice oppreſt, 

And heaps of money crowded in the cheſt : 
Unwieldy ſums of wealth, which higher mount 
Than files of marſhal'd figures can account. 

To which the ſtores of Crœſus, in the ſcale, 
Would look like little dolphins, when they ſail 
In the vaſt ſhadow of the Britiſh whale. | 

For this, in Nero's arbitrary time, 

When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were ſent to ſeize 
The rich mens' goods, and gut their palaces: 
The mob, commiſſion'd by the government, 
Are ſeldom to an empty garret ſent. 

The fearful paſſenger, who travels late, 
Charg'd with the carriage of a paltry plate; 
Shakes at the moonſhine ſhadow of a ruſh ; 
And ſees a red- coat rife from every buſh: ,, 
The beggar ſings, ev'n when he ſees the place 
Beſet with thieves, and never mends his pace. 

Of all the vows, the firſt and chief requeſt 
Of cach, is to be richer than the reſt : 

And yet no doubts'the poor man's draught contro], 
He dreads no poiſon in his homely bowl, 
Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchaſe the cup, and ſparkle in the wine. 
Will you not now the pair of ſages praiſe, 
Who the ſame end purſucd, by ſeveral ways? 
One mes one contemn'd, the woeful times: 
One laugh'd at follies, one lamented crimes : 
Laughter is eaſy ; but the wonder lies, 


What ſtore of brine ſupply'd the weeper's eyes. 


Democritus could feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 

His ſides and ſhoulders till he felt them ache; 

Though in his country town no lictors were, 

Nor rods, nor axe, nor tribune did appear : 

Nor all the foppiſh gravity of ſhow, | 

Which cunning magiſtrates on crowds beſtow, 
What had he done, had he beheld, on high, 

Our prztor ſeated, in mock majeſty ; 

His chariot rolling o'er the duſty place, 

While, with dumb pride, and a ſet formal face, 

He moves, in the dull ceremonial tract, 

With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back: 

A ſuit of Hangings had not more oppreſt 

His ſhoulders, than that long, laborious veſt : 

A heavy gewgaw (call'd a crown) that ſpread 

About his temples, drown'd his narrow head : 


And would have cruſh'd it with the maſſy ireight,. 


But that a ſweating ſlave ſuſtain'd the weight: 
A flave in the ſame chariot ſeen to ride, 
To mortify the mighty madman's pride. 
And now th' imperial eagle, rais'd on high, 
With golden beak (the mark of majeity) 
Trumpets before, and on the left and right, 
A cavalcade of nobles, all in white : 
In their own natures falſe and flattering tribes, 
But made his friends, by places and by bribes. 
In his own age, Democritus could find 
Sufficient canſe to laugh at humankind : 
Learn from ſo great a wit; a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc'd, a heaven made fat with fogs, 
May form a ſpirit fit to ſway the ſtate; fate. 
And make the neighbouring monarchs fear their 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears; 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears: 
An equal temper in his mind he found, 
When fortune flatter'd him, and when ſhe frown'd. 
"Tis plain, from hence, that what our vows requeſt, 
Are hurtſul things, or uſeleſs at the beſt. 
Some alk for envy'd power; which public hate 
Purſues, and hurries headlong to their fate : 
Down go the titles; and the ſtatue crown'd, 
Is by baſe hands in the next river drown'd. 
The guiltleſs horſes, and the chariot wheel, 
The tame effects of vulgar fury feel: 
The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 


While the lung'd bellows hiſſing fire provoke 3 


ſides ; for we have already enough to 


ht, 
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$+jarus, almoſt firſt of Roman names, 

The great Sejanus crackles in the flames: 

orm d in the forge, the pliant braſs is laid 

On anvils; and of head and limbs are made, [ 
Pans, cans, and piſs-pots, a whole kitchen trade, 

Adorn your doors with laurels ; and a bull, 
Milk-white, and large, lead to the capitol; 
Scjanus, with a rope, is dragg'd along; 
The ſport and laughter of the giddy throng ! 
Good Lord, they cry, what Ethiop lips 3 
How ſoul a ſnout, and what a hanging face! 
By heaven, I never could endure his fight ; 
But ſay, how came his monſtrous crimes to light ? 
What 1s the charge, and who the evidence, 
(The ſaviour of the nation and the prince ?) 
Nothing of this; but our old Cæſar ſent 
A noiſy letter to his parliament : 
Nay, firs, if Cæſar writ, L aſk no inore, 
He's guilty, and the queſtion's out of door. | 
How goes the mob ? (for that's a mighty thing) 
When the king's trump, the mob are for theking : 
They follow fortune, and the common cry 
Is ſtill againſt the rogue condemn'd to die. 

But the ſame very mob, that raſcal crowd, 
Had cry'd Sejanus, with a ſhout as loud; 
Had his deſigns (by fortune's favour bleſt) 
Succeeded, and the prince's age oppreſt. [face, 
But long, long fance, the times have chang'd their 
The people grown degencrate and baſe: 
Not ſuffer'd now the freedom of their choice, 
To make their magiſtrates, and ſell their voice. 
Our wiſe forefathers, great by ſea and land, 
Had once the power and abſolute command ; 
All offices of truſt, themſelves diſpos'd ; |[depos'd. 
Rais'd whom they pleas'd, and whom they . 
But we, who give our native rights away, 
And our enſlav'd poſterity betray, 
Are now reduc'd to beg an alms, and go 
On holidays to ſee a puppet-ſhow. 
There was a damn'd 9 cries one, no doubt; 
For warrants are already iſſued out; 
met Brutidius in a mortal fright; 
He's dipt for certain, and plays leaſt in fight: 
| fear the rage of our offended prince, 
Who thinks the ſenate flack in his defence ! 
Come let us haſte, our loyal zeal to ſhow, 
And ſpurn the wretched corps of Czfar's foe : 
But let our flaves be preſent there, leſt they 
Accuſe their maſters, and for gain betray. 
duch were the whiſpers of thoſe jealous times, 
About Sejanus' puniſhment and crimes. 

Now tell me truly, would'ſt thou change thy fate 
To be, like him, firſt miniſter of Nate ? 
To have thy levees crowded with reſort, 

Of a depending, gaping, ſervile court: 

Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown: 

To hold thy prince in pupilage, and ſway 

That monarch, whom the maſter*d world obey ? 
While he, intent on ſecret luſt alone, 

Lives to himſelf, abandoning the throne ; 

Coop'd in a narrow ifle, oblerving dreams _ 
Wich flattering wizards, and erecting ſchemes! 

[ well believe, thou would'ſt be great as he; 

For every man's a fool to that degree ; 
All wiſh the dire prerogative to Lill ; [will: 


Evn they would have the power, who want the 


But would'ſt thou have thy wiſhes underſtood, 

To take the bad together with the good, | 

Would'ſt thou not rather chooſe a ſmall renown, 

To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town, | 

Bigly to look, and barbarouſly to ſpeak ; 

To pound falſe weights, and ſcanty meaſures break? 

Then, grant we that Sejanus went aſtray 

In every wiſh, and knew not how to pray: 

For he who graſp'd the world's exhauſted ſtore 

Yet never had enough, but wiſh'd for more, 

Rais'd a top-heavy tower, of monſtrous height, 

Which, mouldering, cruſh'd him underncath the 
weight. 

What did the mighty Pompey's fall beget ? 

It ruin'd him, who, greater than the great, 
The ſtubborn pride of Roman nobles feos: 

And bent their haugh!y necks beneath his yoke : 
What elſe but his immoderate luſt of power, 
Prayers made and granted in a luckleſs hour? 

For few uſurpers to the ſhades deſcend 

By a dry death, or with a quiet end. 

The boy, who ſcarce has paid his entrance down 

To his proud pedant, or declin'd-a noun, 

(So ſmall an elf, that when the days are foul, 

He and his ſatchel muſt be borne to ſchool), 

Yet prays, and hopes, and aims at nothing teſs, 
To prove a Tully, or Demoſthenes: 

But both thoſe orators, ſo much renown'd, 

In their own depths of eloquence were drown'd: 
The hand and head were never loſt, of thoſe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn'd in proſe. 

« Fortune foretun'd the dying notes of Rome : 
Till I, thy conſul ſole, conſol'd thy doom.” 
His fate had crept below the lifted ſwords, 

Had all his malice been to murder words. 

I rather would be Mzvius, thraſh for rhymes 
Like his the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, 
Than that Philippic fatally divine, 

Which is inſcrib'd the ſecond, ſhould be mine. 
Nor he, the wonder of the Grecian throng, 
Who drove them with the torrent of his tongue, 
Who ſhook the theatres, and ſway'd the ſtate 
Of Athens, found a more propitious fate. 
Whom, born beneath a boding horoſcope, 

His fire, the blear-cy'd Vulcan of a ſhop, 
From Mars's forge, ſent to Minerva's ichools, 
To learn th' unlucky art of wheedling fools. 

With itch of honour, and opinion, vain, 

All things beyond their native worth we ſtrain: 
The ſpoils of war, bronght to Feretrian Jovey 
An empty coat of armour hung above 

The conqueror's chariot, and in triumph borne, 
A ſtreamer from a boarded galley torn, 

A chap-fall'n beaver looſely hanging by 

The cloven helm, an arch of victory, 

On whoſe high convex fits a captive foe, 

And ſighing caits a mournful look below; 

Of every nation, each illuſtrious name, ; 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame: 
Exchanging ſalid quict, to obtain 

The windy fatistaction of the brain. 

So much the thirſt of honour fires the blood; 
So many would be great, ſo few be good. 

For who would virtue for herſelf regard, 
Or wed, without the portion of reward? 
Yet this mad chaſe of fame, by few purſu'd, 
Has drawn deſtruction on the multitude ; 


hes | 

This avarice of praiſe in times to come, 

Thoſe long inſcriptions, crowded on the tomb, 

Should ſome wild fig-tree'take her native bent, 

And heave below the gaudy monument, 

Would crack the marble-titles, and difperſe 

The characters of all the lying verſe, 

For ſepulchres themſelves muſt crumbling fall 

In time's abyſs, the common grave of all: 
Great Hannibal within the balance lay; 

And tell how many pounds his aſhes weigh; 
Whom Afric was not able to contain, 

Whoſe length runs level with th' Atlantic main, 

And wearies fruitful Nirus, to convey 

His ſun- beat waters by ſo long a way; 

With Ethiopia's. double clime divides, 

And elephants in other mountains hides. 

Spain firſt he won, the Pyrenzans paſt, 

And ſteepy Alps, the mounds that nature caſt : 

And with corroding juices, as he went, 

A paſſage through the living rocks he rent. 

Then, like a torrent, rolling from on high, 

He pours his headlong rage on Italy ; 

In three victorious battles over-run ; 

Yet ſtill uneaſy, cries, There's nothing done, 

Till level with the ground their gates are laid; 

And Punic flags on Roman towers diſplay d. 

Aſk what a face belong'd to his high fame : 

His picture ſcarcely would deſerve a frame. 

A ſign-poſt dauber would diſdain to paint 

The one- ey'd hero on his elephant. 

Now what's his end. O charming glory! ſay 

What rare fiſth act to crown his huffing play? 

In one deciding battle overcome, 

He flies, is baniſh'd from his native home: 

Begs refuge in a foreign court, and there 

Attends, 2 mean petition to prefer ; 

Repuls'd by ſurly grooms, who wait before 
The fleeping tyrant's interdicted door. 

What wondrous ſort of death has Heav'n de- 


ſign'd, 
Diſtinguiſh'd from the herd of human kind, 
For ſo untam'd, ſo turbulent a mind! 
Nor ſwords at hand, nor hiſſing darts afar, 
Are doom'd t' avenge the tedious bloody war; 
But yours, drawn through a ring's hollow plate, 
Muſt finiſh him; a ſuckling infant's fate. 
Go, climb the rugged Alps, ambitious fool, 
To pleaſe the boys, and be a theme at ſchool, 

One world ſuffic'd not Alexander's mind ; 
Coop'd up, he ſeem'd in earth and ſeas confin'd : 
And, fruggling, ſtretch'd his reſtleſs limbs 

adout 
The narrow globe, to find a paſſage out. 
Yet, enter'd in the brick-built town, he try'd 
The _ and found the ſtrait dimenſions 
wide : 
« Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, 
« 'The mighty ſoul, how ſmall a body holds.” 

Old Greece a tale of Athos would make out, 

Cut from the continent, and fail'd about ; 

Seas hid with navies, chariots paſſing o'er 

The channel, on a bridge from ſhore to ſhore : 
Rivers, whoſe depth nor ſharp beholder ſces, 
Drunk at an army's dinner, to the lees; 

With a long legend of romantic things, 

Which in his cups the browſy poet ſings. 
But how did he return, this haughty en. 

Who whipt the winds, and made the ſea his ſlave? 
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(Though Neptune took unkindly to be bound; 
And Eurus never ſuch hard uſage found 

In his olian priſon under ground); 

What god ſo mean, ev'n he who points the way 
So mercileſs a tyrant to obey ! x 


But how return'd he, let us aſk again ? 
In a poor {kiff he 23 the bloody main, 
Chok'd with the flaughter'd bodies of his train: 


For fame e pray d, but let th' event declare 
He had no mighty penn worth of his prayer. | 

Jove grant me length of life, and years good ſtore | 
Heap on my bended back, I aſk no more. | 
Both ſick and healthful, old and young conſpire | 
In this one filly miſchievous deſire. 
Miſtaken bleſſing which old age they call, | 
"Tis a long, naſty, darkſome hoſpital, 
A ropy chain of rheums; a viſage rough, 0 
Deform'd, unfeatur d, and a ſłin of Fuß 
A ſtitch-fall'n cheek, that hangs below the jaw; | 
Such wrinkles, as a ſkilful hand would draw 
For an old dam-ape, when, with a grace, 
$he ſits at ſquat, and {rubs her leathern face, 

In youth, diſtinctions infinite abound ; 
No „or f-ature, juſt alike are found; 
The fair, the black, the feeble, and the ſtrong; 
But the ſame foulneſs does to age belong, 
The ſelf-ſame palſy, both in limbs and tongue. 
The ſkull and forchead one bald barren plain, 
And gums unarm'd to mumble meat in vain. 


Beſides th* eternal drivel, that ſupplies 


The dropping beard, fromnoſtrils, mouth, and eyes, 
His wife and children lothe him, and what's worſc. 
Himſelf does his offenſive carrion curſe ! 
Flatterers forſake him too; for who would kill 
Himſelf, to be remember'd in a will ? 


His taſte not only pall'd to wine and meat, 


But to the reliſh of a nobler treat. 

Thoſe ſenſes loſt, behold a new defeat, 
The ſoul diſlodging from another ſeat. 
What muſic, or —— voice, can cheer | 
A ſtupid, old, impenetrable car ? 

No matter in what place, or what degree 
Of the full theatre he fits to ſee ; 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his car: 
Under an actor's noſe, he's never near. 

His boy mvſt bawl, to make him underſtand 
The hour o' th' day, or ſuch a lord's at hand: 
The little blood that creeps within his veins, 

Is but juſt warm'd in a hot fever's pains. 

In fine, he wears no limb about him ſound : 
With ſores and ſickneſſes beleagur'd round: 
Aſk me their names, I ſooner could relate 
How many drudges on falt Hippia wait; 
What crowds of patients the town- doctor kills, 
Or how, laſt fall, he rais'd the weekly bills. 
What provinces by Baſilus were ſpoil'd, 
What herds of heirs by guardians are begnil'd: 
What lands and lordſhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worſhip now. 

This dotard of his broken back complains, 
One his legs fail, and one his ſhoulders pains: 
Another is of both his eyes bereft ; 

And envies who has one for P 
A fifth, with trembling lips expecting ſtands, 
As in his childhood, cramm'd by others hands; 
One, who at ſight of ſupper open'd wide 1 
His jaws before, and whetted grinders ty'd; 
Now only yawas, and waits to be ſupply d: ) 
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a young ſwallow, when with weary wings 

22 food her faſting mother brings. 

His loſs of members is a heavy curſe, 
But all his faculties decay'd, are worſe ! 
His ſervants names he has forgotten quite; 
Knows not his friend who ſupp'd with him laſt 
Not ey'n the children he begot and bred; | night. 
Or his will knows them not : for, in their dead, 
In form of law, a common hackney-jade, 
Sole heir, for ſecret ſervices, is made: 
So lewd and ſuch a batter'd brothel-whore, 
That ſhe defies all comers, at her door. 
Well, yet ſuppoſe his ſenſes are his own, 
He lives to be chief mourner for his fon : 

fore his face his wife and brother burns; 

e numbers all his kindred in their urns. 


- Theſe are the fines he pays for living long; 


And exagging tedious age in his own wrong 
Griefs always green, a houſehold fill in tears, 
Sad pomps: à threſhold throng d with 1 
And — of black for 1 of years. [hicrs; 
Next to the raven's age, Pylian king 
Was longeſt liv'd of any two legg'd-thing ; 
Bleſt, to defraud the grave ſo long, to mount 
His number'd years, and on his right-hand count; 
Three hundred ſeaſons, guzzling muſt of wine : 
But, hold a while, and hear himſelf repine 
At fate's unequal laws; and at the clue 
Which, mercileſs in Jength, the midmoſt ſiſter 
When his brave ſon upon the funeral pyre drew. 
He ſaw extended, and his beard on fire; 
He turn'd, and, weeping, aſk d his friends, what 
crime 
Had curs'd his age to this unhappy time ? 
Thus mourn'd old Peleus for Achilles ſlain, 
And thus Ulyfles' father did complain, 
How fortunate an end had Priam made, 
Amongſt his anceſtors a mighty ſhade, 
While Troy yet ſtood : when Hector, with the race 
Of royal baſtards, might his funeral grace: 
Amidit the tears of Trojan dames inurn' d. 
And by his loyal daughters truly mourn'd ! 
Had Heaven fo bleſt him, he had dy'd before 
The fatal fleet of Sparta Paris bore. 
But mark what age produc'd ; he liv'd to ſee 
His town in flames, his falling monatchy : 
In fine, the feeble fire, reduc'd by fate, 
To change his ſceptre for a ſword, too late, 
His laſt effort before ſove's altar tries; 
A ſoldier half, and half a ſacrifice: 
Falls like an ox, that waits the coming blow ; 
Old and unprofitable to the plough. 
At leaſt he dy'd a man; his qugen ſurviv'd, 
To howl, and in a barking body liv'd. 
I haſten to our own ; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates, and rich Craſus' fate; 
Whom Solon wiſely counſel'd to attend 
The name of happy, till he knew his end. 
That Marius was an exile; that he fled, 
Was ta'en, in ruin'd Carthage begg'd his bread, 
All theſe were owing to a life too Ak ; 


For whom had Rome beheld fo happy, young 


High in his chariot, and with laurel crown'd, 
When he had left the Cymbrian captives round 
The Roman ſtreets ; deſcending from his ſtate, 

In that bleſt hour he ſhould have begg'd his fate; 
Then, then he might have dy'd of all admir'd, 
Ard his triumphant ſoul with ſhouts expir'd. 


1 


They muſt 


npania, fortune's malice to prevent, 
To Pompey an indulgent favour ſent: 
But public prayers impos d on heaven, to give 
Their much-lov'd leader an unkind reprieve. 
The city's fate and his conſpir d to ſave 
The head, reſerv'd tor an Egyptian ſla ve. 

Cethegus, though a traitor to the ſtate, 
And tortur'd, ſcap'd this ignominious fate: 
And Sergius, who a bad caule bravely try d, 
All of a piece, and undiminiſh'd, dy'd. 

To Venus, the fond mother makes a prayer, 
That all her ſons and daughters may be fair. 
True, tor the boys a murabling vow ſhe ſends; 
But for the girls, the vaulted. temple rends ; 
finiſh'd pigces: tis allow'd 
Diana's beauty 2 Len proud: 
And pleas'd, to {ee the wondering people 
To = new-riſvug ſiſter of he Ge ps 

And yet Lucretia's fate would bar that vow 2 


And fair Virginia would her iate beſtow 


On Rutila; and change her faultleſs make 
or the foul rumple of her carnel-back. 

But, for his mother's boy the beau, what fri 
His parents have by day, what anxious nights! 
Form, join'd with virtue, is a ſight too rare; © 
Chaſte is no epithet to ſuit with fair. 

e the fame traditionary ſtrain 

Of rigid manners, in the houſe remain; 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart; 
Suppoſe that Nature, too, has done her part ; 
Infus'd into his ſoul a ſober grace, 

And bluſh'd a modeſt blood into his face, 

(For Nature is a better guardian far, 

Than ſaucy pedants, or dull tutors are): 

Yet ſtill the youth muſt ne'er arrive at man; 
(So much almighty bribes, and preſents, can) ; 
Ev'n with a parent, where perſuaſions fail, 
Money is impudent, and will prevail. 

We never read of ſuch a tyrant king 
Who gelt a boy deform'd, to hear him ſing. 

Nor Nero, in his more luxurious rage, 

E'er made a miſtreſs of an ugly page: 

Sporus, his ſpouſe, nor crooked was, nor lame, 
With mountain-back, and belly, from the game 
Croſs-barr'd : but both his ſexes well became. 
Go, boaſt your Springal, by his beauty curſt 

To ills ; nor think I have declar'd the worſt ; 

His ſorm procures him journey-work; a ſtriſe 
Berwixt town-madams, and the merchant's wife: 
Gueſs, when he undertakes this public war, 
What furious beaſts offended cuckolds are. 

Adulterers are with dangers round beſet ; 
Born under Mars, they cannot ſcape the net; 
And ſrom revengeful huſbands oft try'd 
Worſe handling, than ſevereſt laws provide: 
One ſtabs; one flaſhes ; one, with cruel art, 
Makes Colin ſuffer for the peccant part. 

But your Endymion, your — {mock-fac'd 


boy, 
Unrival'd, ſhall a beauteous dame enjoy 
Not ſo ; one more fallacious, rich, and old, 
Outbids, and buys her pleaſure for her gold; 
Now he muſt moil, and drudge, for one he lothes; 
She keeps him high, in equipage and clothes : 
She pawns her jewels, and her rich attire, 


And thinks the workman worthy of his hire ; 


In all things elſe immortal, ſtingy, mean; 


| But, in her luſts, a conſcionable quean, 


Y 


And reach the prince: for cuckolds hear the laſt. 
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She may be handſome, yet be chaſte, you ſay; 


Good obſervator, not ſo faſt away: 

Did it not coſt the modeſt youth his life, 

Who ſhunn'd th' embraces of his father's wife ? 
And was · not t' other ſtrippling forc'd to fly, 
Who coldly did his patron's queen deny; 

And pleaded laws of hoſpitality. ? 

'The ladies charg'd them 3 and turn'd the tale, 
With ſhame they redden'd, and with ſpite grew 

pale. 
Tis dangorous to deny the longing dame; 
'She loſes piry, who has Joſt her 8 | 
Now Silius wants thy counſel, gives advice; 

Wed Cæſar's wife, or die; the choice is nice. 
Her comet- eyes ſhe darts on every grace; 

And takes a fatal liking to his face. 

Adorn'd with bridal pomp ſhe fits in ſtate : 

The public notaries and Aruſpex wait: 

The genial bed is in the garden dreſt: 

The portion paid and every rite exprefs'd, 
Which'in a Roman marriage 15 profeſt. 

»Tis no ſtol'n wedding, this, rejecting awe, 
She ſcorns to marry, but in form of law: 

In this moot caſe, your judgment; to refuſe, 

Is preſent death, beſides the night you loſe: 

If you conſent, tis hardly worth your pain; 
A day or two of anxious life you gain: 


Till loud reports through all the town have paſt, 


Indulgayhy pleaſure, youth, and take thy ſwing ; 
For not to take is but the ſelſ- ſame thing: 
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Inevitable death before thee lies; 
But looks more kindly through a lady's eyes. 
What then remains? Are we depriv'd of wil 
Muſt we not wiſh, for fear of wiſhing ill? 
Receive my counſel, and ſecurely move; 
Intruſt thy fortune to the powers above. 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want: 
In goodneſs, as in greatneſs, they excel; 
Ah, that we lov'd ourſelves but half fo well! 
We, blindly by our headſtrong paſſions led, 
Are hot for action, and defire to wed ; 
Then wiſh for heirs : but to the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and our wives, are known; 
Th' audacious trumpet, and ungracious fon, 
Yet not to rob the prieſts of pious gain, 
That altars be not wholly built in vain; . 
Forgive the gods the reſt, and ſtand confin d 
To nealth of body and content of mind: 
A ſoul, that can ſecurely death dety, 
And count it nature's privilege to die; 
Serene and manly, harden'd to ſuſtain 
The load of life, and exercis'd in pain: 


| Guiltleſs of hate, and proof againſt deſire; 


That all things weighs, and nothing can admire; 
That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquet and ignoble eaſe. 

The path to peace is virtue ; what I ſhow, 
Thyſelf may freely on thyſelf beſtow : 
Fortune was never worſhip'd by the wiſe ; 


But, ſet aloft by fools, uſurps the ſkies. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Tur defign of this ſatire is to expoſe and reprehend all manner of intemperance and debauchery; but 
more particularly touches that exorbitant luxury uſed by the Romans, in their feaſting. The poet 
draws the occaſions from an invitation, which he here makes to his friend, to dine with him : very 
artfully preparing him, with what he was to expe& from his treat, by beginning the ſatire with 2 
particular invective againſt the vanity and folly of ſome perſons, who having but mean fortunes ia 
the world, attempted to live up to the height of men of great eſtates and quality. He ſhows us 
the miſerable end of ſuch ſpendthrifts and . with the manner and courſes which they took 
to bring themſelves to it; adviſing men to live within bounds, and to proportion their inclinations 
to the extent of their fortune, He gives his friend a bill of fare, of the entertainment he has provided 
for him; and from thence takes occaſion to reflect upon the temperance and frugality of the greateſt 
men in former ages: to which he oppoſes the riot and intemperance of the preſent; attributing to 
the latter a viſible remiſſneſs, in the care of Heaven over the Roman ſtate. He inſtances ſome lewd 
practices at their feaſts, and by the bye, touches the nobility, with making vice and debauchery the 
chicfeſt of their pleaſures. He concludes with a repeated invitation to his friend; adviſing him (in 
one particular ſomewhat freely) to a neglect of all cares and diſquiets, for the preſent; and a mo- 
derate uſe of pleaſures, for the future. 


Ir noble Atticus make ptenteous feaſts, 

And with luxuriant food indulge his gueſts ; 
His wealth and quality ſupport the treat ; 

In him nor 1s it luxury, but ſtate. 

But when poor Rutilus ſpends all his worth, 

In hopes of ſetting one good dinner forth ; 

*Tis downright madneſs; for what greater jeſts, 


Than begging gluttons, or than beggars feaſts ? 


But Rutilus, is ſo notorious grown, 

That he's the common theme of all the town. 
A man, in his full tide of youthful blood, 

Able or arms, and for his country's good; 

Urg'd by no pow'r, reſtrain'd by no advice, 


But following his own inglorious choice 


"Mongit common fencers, practiſes the trade, 


| That end debaſing, ſor which arms were made; 


e 
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Ams, which to man ne'er- dying fame afford, 

But his diſgrace is owing to his Word. 

Many there are of the ſame wretched kind, 

Whom their deſpairing creditors, may find 

Lurking in ſhambles; where with borrrow'd 
coin, 


They buy choice meats, and in cheap plenty dine. 


Such, whoſe ſole bliſs, is cating ; who can give 
But that one brutal reaſon why they live. 

And yet what's more ridiculous: Of theſe 
The pooreſt wretch, is {till more hard to pleaſe; 
And he whoſe thin tranſparent rags, declare 
How much, his ter d fortune wants repair, 
Wou'd ranſack ev'ry element, for choice 

Of ev'ry fiſh and fowl at any price; 

f brought from far, it very dear has coſt, 

It has a fla vour then, which pleaſes molt, 
And he devours it with a greater guſt. 

In riot, thus, while money laſts, he lives, 

And that exhauſted, ſtill new pledges gives; 
Till forc'd of mere neceſſity, to eat, 

He comes to pawn his diſh, to buy his meat. 
Nothing of filver or of gold he ſpares, 

Not what his mother's ſacred image bears; 
The broken relic he with ſpeed devours, 

As he would all the reſt of 's anceſtors, 

If wrought in gold, or if expos'd to ſale, 
They'd pay the price of one luxurious meal, 

Thus certain ruin treads upon his heels, 
The ſtings of hunger, ſoon, and want he feels; 
And thus is he reduc'd at length, to ſerve 
Fencers, for miſerable ſcraps, or ſtarve. 

Imagine now you ſee a ſplendid feaſt : 
The queſtion is, at whoſe expence *tis dreſt. 

In great Ventidius, we the bounty prize ; 

In Rutilus, the vanity deſpiſe. 

Strange ignorance! that the ſame man, who 

knows 

How far yond' mount above this mole-hill ſhows, 
Should not perceive a difference as great, 
Between ſmall incomes and a vaſt eſtate ! 

rom heaven, to mankind, ſure. that rule was ſent, 
Ot Know thy ſelf, and by ſome god was meant 
To be our never-erring pilot here, 
Through all the various courſes which we ſteer. 
Therſites, though the moſt preſumptuous Greek, 
Yet durſt not for Achilles armour Peak; 
When ſcarce Ulyſſes had a good pretence, 
With all th' advantage of his eloquence. 
Whoe'er attempts weak cauſes to ſupport, 
Ought to be very fure, he's able for't; 
And not miſtake ſtrong lungs and impudence, 
For harmony of words, and force of ſenſe : 
Fools only make attempts beyond their {kill ; 
A wiſe man's pow'r's the limit of his will. 

t fortune has a niggard been to thee, 
Devote thyſelf to thrift, not luxury; 
Aud wiſely make that kind of food thy choice, 
To whieh neceflity confines thy price. 
Well may they fear ſome miſerable end, 
Whom gluttohy and want, at once attend; 
Whoſe large voracious throats have fwallow'd all, 
Both land, ſtock, int'reſt, and principal: 
Well may they fear, at length, vile Pollio's fate, 
Who ſold his very ring, to purchaſe meat; 
Aud though a knight, *mongſt common flaves 

now ſtands 


Begging an alms, with undiſtinguiſnt hands. 


Sure ſudden death to ſuch ſhould welcome be, 
On whom, each added year heaps miſery, 
Scorn, poverty, reproach and inſamy. 
But there are ſteps, in villany, which theſe - 
Obſerve to tread and follow, by degrees. 
Money they borrow, and from all that lend, 
Which, never meaning to reſtore, they ſpend; 
But that and their ſmall ſtock of credit gone, 
Leſt Rome ſhould grow too warm, from thence 
they run: | 

For of late years tis no more ſcandal grown, 
For debt and roguery to quit the town, 
Than in the midſt of ſummer's ſcorching heat, 
From crowds, and noiſe, and buſineſs to retreat: 
One only grief ſuch fugitives can find; 
Reflect ing on the pleaſures left behind; 
The plays, and looſe diverſions of the place, 
But not one blufh appears for the diſgrace. 
Ne'er was of modeſty fo great a dearth, 
That out of count'nance virtue 's fled from earth; 
Baffled, expos'd to ridicule and ſcorn, 
She 's with Aſtræa gone, ne'er to return. 

This day, my Perſicus, thou ſhalt perceive 
Whether myſelf I keep thoſe rules I give, 
Or elſe, an unſuſpected glutton live; 
If mod'rate fare and abſtinence | prize 
In public, yet in private gormandize. 
Evander's feaſt reviv'd, to-day thou'lt ſee, - 
The poor Evander I, and thou ſhalt be 5 
Alcides and Æneas both to me. _ 
Meantime, I fend you now your bill of fare; 
Be not ſurpris'd that tis all homely cheer : 
For nothing from the ſhambles I provide, 
But from my own ſmall farm, the tend'reſt kid 


'And fatteſt of my flock, a ſuckling yet, 


That ne'er had nouriſhment but from the teat ; 
No bitter willow-tops have been its food, 
Scarce graſs; its veins have more of milk than 
lood. | 

Next that ſhall mountain *fparagus be laid, 
Pull'd by ſome plain, but cleanly, conntry-maid. 
The largeſt eggs; yet warm within the neſt, 
Together with the hens which laid 'em, dreit ; 
Cluſters of grapes, preſerv'd for half a year, 
Which, plump and freſh as on the vines appear; 
Apples, of a ripe flavonr, freſh and fair. 
Mixt with the Syrian, and the Signian pear, 
Mellow'd by winter, from their cruder juice, 
Light of digeſtion now, and fit for uſe. 

Such food as this would have been heretofore 
Accounted riot, in a ſenator : 
When the good Curius thought it no diſgrace, 
With his own hands, a few ſmall herhs to dreſs; 
And from his little garden cull'd a feaſt, 
Which fetter'd flaves would now diſdain to raſte ; 
For ſcarce a flave, but has to dinner, now, 
The well-dreſs'd paps of a fat pregnant ſqw. 

But heretofore twas thought a fumptuous 

treat; 

On birth-days, feſtivals, or days of ſtate; 
A falt, dry flitch of bacon to prepare; 
If they had freſh meat, *twas delicious fare ! 
Which rarely happen'd, and *twas highly priz'd, 
If ought was left of what they ſacrific'd. 
To entertainments of this kind would come 
The worthieſt and the greateſt men in Rome: 
Nay, ſeldom any at ſuch treats were ſeen, 


But thote who bad at leaſt thrice conſuls been, 
5 


a. 
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Or the dictator's office had diſcharg'd, 


And now from honourable toil enlarg'd ; 

Retir' d to huſband and manure their land, 

Humbling themſelves to thoſe they might com- 
mand. 

Then might y*have ſeen the good old gen'ral haſte, 

Before th' appointed hour, to ſuch a feaſt ; 

His ſpade aloft, as 'twere in triumph held, 

Proud of che conqueſt of ſome ſtubborn field. 

Oh then, when pious conſuls bore the ſway ! 

When couchant vice all pale and trembling lay! 

Our cenſors then were ſubject to the law, 

Ev'n pow'r itſelf, of juſtice ſtood in awe. 

It was not then, a Roman's chiefeſt thought, 

Where largeſt tortoiſe-ſhells were to be bought, 

Where pearls might of the greateſt price be had, 

And ſhining jewels to adorn his bed, [ 

That he at valt expence might loll his head. 

Plain was his couch, and only rich his mind; 

Contentedly he flept, as cheaply as he din'd. 

The ſoldier then, in Grecian arts unſkill'd, 

Returning rich with plunder, from the field : 

I cups of filver, or of gold he brought, 

With jewels ſet, and exquiſitely wrought, 

To . trappings, ſtreight the plate he turn'd, 

And with the glitt'ring ſpoil his horſe adorn d; 

Or elſe a helmet for himſelf he made, 

Where various warlike ſigures were inlaid: 

The Roman wolf, ſuckling the twins was there; 

And Mars himſelf, arm'd with his ſhield and 


Pear, 
Hov'ring above his creſt, did dreadful ſhow, 
As threat' ning death, to each reſiſting foe. 
No uſe of ſilver, but in arms was known, 


-. Splendid they were in war, and there alone. 


No ſide-boards then, with gilded plate were dreſs'd, 
No ſweating ſla ves with maſſy diſhes preſs d; 
Expenſive riot was not underſtood, 


But earthen platters held their homely food. 


Who would not envy them that age of bliſs, 
That ſees with ſhame the luxury of this? 
Heav'n unwearied then, did bleflings pour, 
And pitying Jove foretold each dang' rous hour; 
Mankind were then famil:ar with the god, 

He ſnuff d their incenſe with a gracious nod; 
And would have {till been bountcous, as of old, 
Had we not left him for that devil gold. 

His golden ſtatues, hence the god have driven : 
For well he knows, where our devotion's = 
*Tis gold we worſhip, though we pray to heav'n. 
Woods of our own afforded tables then, 

Though none can pleaſe us now but from Japan. 
Invite my Lord to dine, and let him have 

The niceſt diſh his apperite can crave ; 

But let it on an oaken board be ſet, 

His Lordſhip will grow ſick, and cannot eat: 
Something 's amiſs, he knows not what to think, 
Either Four ven'ſon 's rank, or ointments ſtink. 
Order ſome other table to be brought, 
Something, at-great expence in India bought, 
Beneath whoſe orb large yawning panthers lie, 
Carv'd on rich pedeſtals of ivory: 

He finds no more of that offenſive ſmell, 

The meat recovers, and my Lord grows well. 
An iv'ry table is a certain whet ; 

You would not think how heartily he'll eat. 


As if new vigour to his teeth were ſent, 


By ſympathy from thoſe o th' elephant. 


* 
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But ſuch fine feeders are no gueſts for me; 

Riot agrees not with frugality; 

Then that unfaſhionable man am I, 

With me they'd ſtarve for want of ivory: 
For not one inch does my whole houſe afford, 
Not in my very tables, or cheſs-board ; 

Of common bone, the handles of my knives 
Are made, yet no unpleaſant taſte it gives 
To what I carve; nor is there ever leit 

An unſav'ry haut-guſt from the haft. 

A heazty welcome, to plain wholeſome meat, 
You'll find, but ſerv'd up in no formal late; 
No ſew'rs, nor dextrous carvers have I got, 
Such as by ſkilful Trypherus are taught : 

In whoſe fam'd ſchools the various forms appear 

Of fiſhes, beaſts, and all the fowls o* th' air; 

And where, with blunted knives his ſcholars learn 

How to diſſect, and the nice joints diſcern ; 

While all the neighb'rhood are with noiſe oppreſt, 

From the harſh carving of his wooden feaſt, 

On me attends a raw unſkilful lad, 

On fragments fed, in homely garments clad, 

At once my carver, and my ganymede ; 

With diligence he'l ſerve us while we dine, 

And in — beechen veſſels fill our wine. 

No beauteous boys I keep, from Phrygia brought, 

No Catamites, by ſhameful panders taught: 

Only to me two 1 youths belong, 

Unſkill'd in any but their mother - tongue; 

Alike in feature both, and garb appear, 

With honeſt faces, though with uncurl'd hair 

This day thou ſhalt my rural pages ſee, 

For I have dreſt em both to wait on thee. 

Of country ſwains they both were born, and one 

My ploughman is, t'other my ſhepherd's ſon; 

A cheerſul ſweetneſs in his looks he has, 

And innocence unartful in his face: 

Though ſometimes ſadneſs will o'ercaſt the joy, 

And gentle ſighs break from the tender boy; 

His abſence from his mother oft he'll mourn, 

And with his eyes look wiſhes to return, 

Longing to ſee his tender kids again, 

And feed his lambs upon the flow'ry plain; 

A modeſt bluſh he wears, not form'd by art, 

Free from deceit his face, and full as free his heart, 

Such looks, ſuch baſhfulneſs, might well adorn 

The cheeks of youths that are more nobly n 

But noblemen thoſe humble graces ſcorn. 

This youth to day ſhall my ſmall treat attend, 

And only he with wine ſhall ſerve my friend, 

With wine from his own country brought, and 
made ſhade 

From the ſame vines, beneath whoſe fruitful ( 

He and his wanton kids have often play'd. 

But you, perhaps, expect a modiſh feaſt, 

With am'rous ſongs and wanton dances grac'd; 

Where ſprightly females, to the middle bare, 

Trip lightly o er the ground, and frilk in air, 

Whole pliant limbs, in fifty poſtures move, 

And twine, and bound, as in the feat of love. 

Such ſights the languid nerves to action ſtir, 

And jaded luft ſprings forward with this ſpur. 

Virtue would ſhrink, to hear this lewdneſs told, 

Which huſbands, now, do with their wives, behold; 

A needful help, to make em both approve 

The dry embraces of long-wedded love. 

In nuptial cinders, this revives the fire, 


And turns their mutual loathing to deſire. 
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zut ſhe, who by her ſexes charter, mult 
Have double pleaſure paid, feels double luſt; 
Apace ſhe warms, with an immod' rate heat, 
grongly her boſom heaves, and pulſes beat; 
With glowing cheeks, and trembling lips ſhe lies, 
With arms expanded, and with naked thighs, [ 
gucking in paſſion both at ears and eyes. 
But this becomes not me, nor my eſtate ; 
Theſe are the vicious follies of the great. 
Let him who does on iv'ry tables dine, 
Whoſe marble floors with drunken 
« ſhine; I 

let him laſcivious ſongs and dances have, 
Which, or to ſee, or hear, the lewdeſt ſla ve, 
The vileſt proſtitute in all the ſtews, 
With baſhful indignation would refuſe. 
But fortune, there, extenuates the crime; 
What's vice in me, is only mirth in him: 
The fruits which murder, cards, or dice afford, ) 
A veſtal raviſh'd, 6r a matron whor'd, 
Are laudable diverſions in a lord. 

But my poor entertainment is deſign'd 
T afford you pleaſures of another kind: _ 
Yet with your taſte your hearing ſhall be fed, 
And Homer's ſacred lines, and Virgil's read; 
fither of whom does all mankind excel, 
Th' which exceeds the other, none can tell. 
| matters not with what ill tone they're ſung, 
Verſe ſo ſublimicly good, no voice can wrong. 

Now then be all thy weighty cares away, 
Thy jealoufies and fears, und while you may 
To peace and ſoft repoſe, give all the day. 
from thoughts of debt, or any worldly ill 
de free, be all uneaſy paſſions till, 

What though thy wife do with the morning light, 
(When . in vain haft toil'd and drudg'd all 
ni ä 

Steal from „ bed and houſe, abroad to roam, 
And 1 gorg'd her luſt, come reeking home, 
fleck d in her face, and with diforder'd hair, 

Her garments ruffled, and her boſom bare; 

Vith ears ſtill tingling, and her eyes on firc, 

Half drown'd in luſt, ſtill burning in deſire : 


ſpawlings 
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Whilſt you are forc'd to wink and ſeem content, 
Swelling with paſſion, which you dare not vent : 
Nay, if you would be free, from night alarms, 
You muſt ſeem fond; and doating on her charms, . 
Take her (the laſt of twenty) to your arms. þ 

Let this, and ev'ry other anxious thought, 

At the entrance of my threſhold be forgot ; 

All thy domeſtic griets at home be left, 

Thy wife's adult'ry, with thy ſervants theft; 

And (the moſt racking thought which can in- 
trude ) 

Forget falſe friends, and their ingratitude. 

Let us our peaceful mirth at home begin, 
While Megalenſian ſhows are in the circus ſeen : 
There (to the bane of horſes) in high ſtate 
The prætor fits, on a triumphal ſeat ; 

Vainly with enfigns, and with robes adorn'd, 
As if with conqueſt from the wars return'd. 
This day all Rome (if I may be allow'd, 
Without offence to ſuch a num'rous crowd, 
To ſay all Rome) will in the circus ſweat; 
Echoes already do their ſhouts repeat : 
Methinks I hear the cry—Away, away, 

The green have won the honour of the day. 

Oh, Jy theſe ſports be but one year for- 

rn 


» 
Rome would in tears her lov'd diverſion mourn ; 
For that Would now a cauſe of ſorrow yield, 
Great as the loſs of Cannx's fatal field. 
Such ſhows as theſe were not for us deſign'd, 
But vig' rous youth to active ſports inclin'd. 
On beds of roſes laid, let us repoſe, 
While round our heads refreſhing ointment flows 
Our aged limbs we'll baſk in Phœbus rays, 
And hve this day devoted to our eaſe. 
Early to-day we'll to the bath repair, 
Nor need we now the common cenſure fear: 
On feſtivals, it is allow'd no crime 
To bathe and cat before the uſual tz 
But that continu'd, would a leathing give, 
Nor could you thus a week together live : 
For, frequent nſe, would the delight exclude 


- 
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Pleaſure's a toil, when conſtantly purſu'd. 
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; of his goods, had eſcaped the 
ſhip, and the be of his intentions; 
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TRANSLATED BY MR. THOMAS POWER. 


XII. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Tur poet invites Corvitſus to aſſiſt at the performance of a ſacrifice he had vowed to the gods, and 
was now thankfully offering up for the ſafety of his friend Catullus the merchant, who with the loſs 
double danger of fire and water: He profeſſes the reality of his friend- 

t what he did in this nature was without any deſign upon 
of advantage from him, who had three children to leave his eſtate to. And 


roſ 
here taking che hint, he exerciſes his ſatirical vein upon the Hæredipetæ, or legacy-hunters, who 
made their court to, and largely preſented, and in their ſickneſs ſacrificed for the health of rich 
childleſs men, in hopes to be confidered in their will: among the reſt, he ſingles out one Pacuvius, 


old: 
Tas day's, this joyful day's ſolemnity 
_ mw. 10 birth-days more than equal vie 
01. GT 


a fellow very dexterous at, and notorious for this practice: and concludes all with a wiſh for Pacus 
vius; which ſome covetous perſons would think pleaſant enough, but really is a curſe. 


| | 


Of graſſy turfs the rural altars rear d, 
Expect the firſtlings of the 45 and herd; 
1 


"We 


468 
To royal Juno and the warlike maid, 

Shall in a lamb to each my vows be paid : 

A ſteer, of the firſt head in the whole drove, 
Reſerve we ſacred to Tarpeian Jove : 

Forward he bounds his rope's extended length, 
With puſhing front; proud ſince he tri'd his 
| ſtrength, 

And budding horns againſt an adverſe oak; 

Fit for the altar, and the fatal ſtroke. 

ere but my fortunes equal to my mind, 

My bounteous love more nobly had deſign'd, 

A bull high fed ſhould fall the ſacrifice ; 

One of Hiſpulla's huge prodigious ſize : 

Not one of thoſe our neighb'ring paſtures feed, 
But of Clitumnus whiteſt ſacred breed; 

The lively tincture of whoſe guſhing blood, 
Should clearly prove the richneſs of his food: 

A neck ſo ſtrong, ſo large, -as would demand 
Ihe ſpeeding blow of ſome uncommon hand. 

'Thas for my friend, or more I would perform ; 
Who, danger free, ſtill trembles at the ſtorm, 
Preſenting forms ſo hideous to his light, 

As ſafety ſcarce allays the wild affright. 

Firſt frem a 6 1 that heav'n all o'ercaſt, 
With glance ſo ſwift the ſubtle lightning paſt, 
As ſplit the fail-yards; trembling and halt dead 
Each thought the blow was levell'd at his head: 
The flaming ſhrowds ſo dreadful did appear, 

All judg'd a wreck could no proportion bear. 

So fancy paints, ſo does the poet write, 

When he would work a tempeſt to the height. 
This danger paſt, a ſecond does ſucceed ; 

Again with pity, and attention heed: 

No leſs this _ though of diff rent kind; 
Such as, in Iſis temple, you may find 

Of vetive tablets, to the life portray'd; 

Where painters are employ'd, and carn their 


bread. 

What painters in their liveli'ſt draughts expreſs, 
May be a copy of my friend's diſtreſs, 
For now a ſea into the hold was got; 
Wave upon wave another ſea had wrought, 
And nigh o'erſet the ſtern on either ſide: 
The hoary pilot his beſt ſkill apply d, 
But uſeleſs all when he defpairing found, 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. 

uſt as the beaver, that wiſe-thinking brute, 

ho, when hard hunted on a cloſe purſuit, 

Bites off his ſtones, the cauſe of all the ſtrife, 
And pays em down a ranſom for his life. 
Over with all, he cries, with all that's mine; 
Without reſerve I freely all reſign. 
Rich garments, purple dy'd in grain, go oer; 
No ſoft Mæcenas ever choicer wore : 
And others of that fleece, that never dy'd, 
Or ſtain'd by art, is rich in nature's pride; 
Such as its tincture from the ſoil does bear, 
By noble ſpriags improv'd, and Bztic air, 
Nor ſtopt he ſo, but over went his plate 
Made by Parthenius, follow'd by a great 
And maſſy goblet, a two gallon draught, 
Might ſet a luſty Centaur when he quaft, 
Or drench the wife of Fuſeus: add to theſe 
Baſkets of Britain, rarities of Greece, 
A ſet of plate maſt artfully imboſt, 
No leſs a bribe than what Olynthus coſt, 
Show me the man, that other he, would dare 
His very life and ſoul to gold prefer ; 


* 
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Now money ſerves not life's moſt noble ends, 

But flaviſh life imperious wealth attends. 

Thus moſt of the thip's freight went overboard, 

Yet all this waſte could ſmall relief afford ; 

So fierce the ſtorm, neceſſity at laſt 

Does loudly call to eaſe her of her maſt: 

Hard is the caſe, and dang'rous the diſtreſs, 

When wy we would preſerve, we muſt make 

eſs. 

Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breath, 

Remov'd four fingers from approaching death; 

Or ſeven at moſt, when thickeſt is the board: 

Go with proviſion, biſket, brandy ſtor'd; 

But if you reaſonably hope to ſpeed, 

You muſt produce your axe in time of need. 

Now when the ſea grew calm, the winds were laid, 

And the pleas'd Parcz ſpun a whiter thread; 

When fate propitious ſent a gentle gale ; 

The ſhatter'd veſſel, with one wretched ſail, 
fide what gowns and coats her crew could lend 


To help her on her courſe, did homeward bend; 


The ſouth wind lefT *ning till, the ſun appears; 
And into lively hope converts their fears: 
And now, in proſpect ſweet, his cheerful light 
The Alban cliffs confeſſes to their ſight ; 
Where Albas pile Julus founding rear'd, 
When to Lavinium he that ſeat preferr d; 
And call'd it Alba, from the white ſow nam'd, 
That for her thirty ſucking pigs was fam'd. 
At laſt within the mighty mole ſhe gets, 

Our Tuſcan Pharos, that the mid ſea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind; 
A work ſo wond'rous nature ne'er deſign'd. 
Through it the joyful ſteerſman clears his way, 
And comes to . 4 in its inmoſt bay; 

Where ſmalleſt veſſels ride, and are ſecur'd, 
And then ſhorn ſailors boaſt what they endur d. 
Go then, my boys, the ſacred rites prepare; 

With awful 4 and attention hear: 

With bran the knives, with flow rs the altars dreſs; 

And in your diligence your zeal expreſs. 

I'll follow ſtreight, and having paid my vows, 

Thence home again, where chaplets wreathe the 
brows 


| Of all my little waren deities: 


And incenſe ſhall domeſtic Jove appeaſe : 
| My-ſhining houſehold gods ſhall revel there, 
And all the colours of the violet wear. 
All's right; my portal ſhines with verdant bay 
And conſecrated tapers early blaze. 

Suſpect me not, Corvinus, of deſign, 
Far be ſuch guilt from any thought of mine: 
My altars ſmoke not for ſo baſe an end; 
Catullus, though a father, is my friend, 
Add his three children bar a foreign claim. 
Who on a friend fo hopeleſs, ſuch a name 
As father, would a ſickly hen beſtow ? 
Or on ſuch flender grounds a quail forego ? 


I lf Paccius or Gallita breathe a vein, 


The temples ſtreight are crowded with a train 
Of fawning raſcals, utt' ring each his prayer; 
Nothing's too precious for a life ſo dear: 

A hecatomb is ſcarce enough to bleed: 

And, but an elephant's no common breed, 
Nor ſeen, nor known in Italy before 

They were tranſported from the Afric ſhore; 
Since which, in the Rutilian foreſt rear'd, 


They range at large, great Cæſar's royal herd: 
4 
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As once they learnt King Pyrrhus to obey; My fellow-citizen 1 maſt commend, 
And with ſubmiſſion to our conſuls ſway, 
Or Tyrian Hannibal's, part of the war 


For what's a fleet to a hequea hing friend? 
For, if he chance to *ſcape this dumal bout, 


In turrets on their backs they usꝰd to bear: The former legatees are blotted out; 
Could Novius or Pacuvius but procure Upon Pacuvius all muſt be conferr'd; 
Theſe-iv'ry portents, death ſhould ſeal em ſure So great a merit claims no leſs reward: 

A vitini for Gallita, nothing leſs | Facuvius ſtruts it, and triumphant goes 
The greatneſs of their friendſhip can expreſs. In the dejected crowd of rivai tots : 
pacuvius, were he not by law withſtood, You fee the fruit of his projecting brain, 
Would manifeſt his own in human blood ; In off ring up his daughter to his gain. 
The beſt, the lovelieſt ſla ves of either ſex, - As great as Nero's plunder be his {tore ; 


To ſerve his complement ſhould yield their necks: | High, mountain-high, be pil'd the ſhiniag ore; 

Nay, to that height the wicked rogue proceeds, | 
His Iphigenia, his daughter, blee Nor ever be, nor ever find a friend. 
If need require, though he was ſure to find ; 
No dext*rous ſlight to change her for a hind. 


Then may he life to Neſtor's age extend, 


Pronounce him guiltleſs, and clude the laws : 
None quits himfelf; bis own impartial thought IV. 
Will datnn, and conſcience will record the fault. Nor are ſuch loſſes to the world unknown, 
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TRANSLATED BY MR. THOMAS CREECH> 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Coxvinvs had truſted one of his old friends and acquaintance with a bag of money; this friend de- 


nies the truſt, and foreſwears it too: Corvinus is very much diſturbed at this cheat. ſtorms and rages; 
accuſes Providence, and is ready to conclude that God takes no care of things below, becauſe ſome 
ſadden and remarkable vengeance did not fall upon tais perjured falſe wretch : Juvenal h-12ring of 
Corvinus's loſs, and unmanly behaviour, writes this ſatire to him, both to comfort him after his loſs, 
and inſtruct him how to bear it; and thence takes occaſion to ſpeak of the vileneſs and villany of 
his times. He begins with the condition of the wicked man; and tells him, 1. That the finner 
muſt needs hate himſelf; and, 2. That he will be hated by all mankind. 3. He puts Corvinus in 


mind that he hath a good eſtate, and that this loſs will not break him. 4. and g. That a great 


many have ſuffered the like misfortunes; that cheats were common, his lofs but little, and therefore 
not to be reſented with ſo violent a paſſion. Hence, 6. He expatiates on the vilenefs of the times; 
and, 7. compares his age with the golden one, which he tediouſly defcribes. 8. He continues his 
reflections on the general wickedneſs of the times. 9g. Makes ſome obſervations on the confidence 
of ſinners: And, 10. endeavours to give ſome account of this: He obſerves that ſome are Atheiſts. 
11. Others believe a God, but fancy the money they get by their perjury, will do them more good 
than the puniſhments he inflicts will do them harm: At leaſt, 12. that Gcd is merciful, they may 
be pardoned or eſcape in the crowd of ſinners; fince ſome are forgiven, and all do not meet with 
puniſhments equal to their deſerts. 23. He corrects his friend for his Atheiſtical paſſion, and rude 
accuſations of Providence; and, 14. adviſes him to be more cool; and conſider, that, 15. ſuch cheats 
are common, and he hath ſuffer'd no more than other men; and, 16. that every day we may meet 
with greater crimes which require his concernment. That, 15. his paſſion is idle and fruit leſs; be- 
cauſe revenge, which is the only end of paſſion, will do him no good; it will not retrieve his loſs; 
and beſides is an argument of a baſe mind, and mean temper. Then coming cloſer to his point, he 
tells him, 18, The wicked are ſeverely puniſhed by their own conſciences; 19. Vengeance waits 


upon them: And, 20, deſcribes the miſerable life, and terrible death of the wicked man. And, 21. 


cloſes all with obſerving, that few men ſtop at their firſt fin, but go on till their crimes provoke 
Providence: And therefore, 22. Corvinus need not fear but this perjured friend of his would do ſd 
too, and then he ſhould ſee ſome remarkable judgment fall upon him. 


111. 


I. | 
He that commits a fin, ſhal! quickly find But more, Corvinus, thy eſtate can beat 
The prefling guilt lie heavy on his mind; A greater lofs, and not implore thy care: 
Though bribes or favour ſhall affert his cauſe, Thy ſtock's ſufficient, and thy wealth too great 


To feel the damage of a petty cheat. 
* 


It. A rare example, and thy chance alone 
This firſt the wicked feels: Then public hate | Moſt feel them, and in Fortune's lottery lies 


Purſues the cheat, and proves the villain's fate. | A heap of blanks, Eke this, for one {mall prize. 
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\ 
Abite thy paſſion, nor too much complain, 
Grief ſhould be forc'd, and it becomes a man 
To let it riſe no higher than his pain: 
But you, too weak the Nlightett loſs to bear, 
Too delicate the common fate to ſhare, 
Are on the fret of pation, boil and rage, 
Becauſe, in fo debauch'd and vile an age, 
Thy friend and old acquaintance dares difown 
The gold you lent him, and foreſwear the loan. 
What, ftart at. this? When fixty years have 
| ſpread 
Their gray experience v'er thy hoary head! 
Is this the all-obſerving age could gain, 
Or haſt thou known the world ſo long in vain ? 
Let Stoics Ethics“ haughty rules advance, 
To combat fortune, and to conquer chance ; 
Yet happy thoſe, though not to learn'd, are 
75 thought, | 
Whom lite inſtructs, who by experience taught, 
For new to come from paſt misfortunes look ; 
Nor 2 the yoke, which galls the more tis 
k, ; 


VI. 
What day's ſo ſacred, but its reſt's profan d 

By violent robbers, or by murders ſtain'd ? 

Here hir'd aſſaſſins for their gain invade, 

And treacherous pois'ners urge their fatal trade, 
Good men are ſcarce, the juſt are thinly ſown, 
They thrive but 11], nor can they laſt when grown. 
And ſhould we count them, and our ſtore compile, 
Yet Thebes more gates would ſhow, more mouths 

the Nile. 

Worſe than the Iron Age, and wretched times 
Roll on; and uſe hath ſo improv'd our crimes, 
That baſfled Nature knows not how to frame 

A metal baſe enough to give the age @ name : 
Yet you exclaim, as loud as thoſe that praiſe 
For ſcraps and coach-hire, a young noble's plays 
You thunder, and, as paſſion rolls along, 
Call heaven and earth to witneſs to your wrong. 
SGray-headed infant! and in vain grown old! 
Art thou to learn that in another's gold 
Lie charms reſiſtleſs? That all laugh to find 
Unthinking plainneſs ſo o'erſpread thy mind, 
That thou could'ſ ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd 
Jo keep their oaths, and to believe a God? 
V11. 
This they could do whilſt Saturn fill'd the 
| throne, 
Ere Juno burniſh'd, or young Jove was grown; 
Ert private he left Ida's cloſe retreat, 
Or made rebellion by example great : 
And whilſt his hoary fire to Latium fled, 
cUſurp'd his empire, and defil'd his bed. 
Whilſt Gods din'd fivgly, and few feaſts above, 
No beauteous Hebe mixt the wine with love; 
No Phrygian boy: But Vulcan ſtain'd the pole 
With ſooty hands, and fill'd the ſparing bowl, 
Ere gods grew numerous, and the heavenly crowd 
Preſt wretched Atlas with a lighter load: 
Ere chance unenvy'd Neptune's lot confin'd 
IT rule the ocean, and oppole the wind 
Ere Proſerpine with Pluto ſhar'd the throne, 
Ere furies laſh'd, or ghoſt had learn'd to groan ; 
But; free from puniſhment as free from fin 
he ages liv'd jolly, and without a king. 
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Then vice was rare; e'en rudeneſs kept in awo 
Felt all the rigour of avenging law; 
And had not men the boary heads rever'd, 
Or boys paid reverence when a man appear'd, 
Both muit have dy'd, though richer ſkins they 
| wore, 
And ſaw more heaps of acorns in their ſtore : 
Four years advance did ſuch reſpect engage, 
And youth was reverenc'd then like ſacred age, 
VIII. 
Now ir one honeft man I chance to view, 
Contemning int'reſt, and to virtue true 
I rank him with the prodigies of fame, 
With plough'd-up fiſhes, and with icy flame; 
With things which ſtart from Nature's common 
rules, 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mules: 
As much amaz'd at the prodigious ſign, 
As if I {aw bees cluſter'd on a ſhrine ; 
A ſhow'r of ſtones, or rivers chang'd to blood 
Roull wond'rous waves, or urge a milky flood. 
IX. 
A little ſum you mourn, whilſt moſt have met 


With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat: 


By treacherous friends, and ſecret truſt betray'd, 

Some are undone; nor are the gods our aid. 

Thoſe conſcious powers we can with eaſe con. 
temn, 

If hid from men, we truſt our crimes with them. 

Obſerve the wretch who hath his faith for- 

ſook, 

How clear his voice, and how aſſur'd his lock! 

Like innocence, and as ſerenely bold 

As truth, how loudly he foreſwears thy gold ! 

By Neptune's trident, by the bolts of Jove, 

And all the magazine of wrath above. 

Nay, more, in curſes he goes boldly on, 

He damns himſelf, and thus devotes his ſon : 

If I'm forſworn, you injur'd gods renew 

Thyeſtes* feaſt, and prove the fable true. 


X. 
Some think that chance rules all, that Nature 
ſteers 
The moving ſeaſons, and turns round the years. 
Theſe run to ev'ry ſhrine, theſe boldly ſwear, 
And keep ho faith, becauſe they know no fear. 
XI. 

Another doubts, but as his doubts decline, 
He dreads juſt vengeance, and he ſtarts at fin; 
He owns a God: And yet the wretch forſwears; 
And thus he reaſons to relieve his fears. 
Let Iſis rage, fo I ſecurely hold 
The coin torſworn, and keep the raviſh'd gold; 
Let blindneſs, lameneſs come; are legs al eyes 
Of equal value to fo great a prize? 
Would ſtarving Ladas, had he leave to chooſe, 
And were uot frantic, the tich gout refuſe ? 
For can the glory of the ſwiſteſt pace 
Procure him food? Or can he feaſt on praiſe? 

XIL. 
The gods take aim before they ſtrike their 
blow, (flow; 

Though ſure their vengeance, yet the ſtroke i 
And ſhou'd at ev'ry fin their thunder fly, 
I'm yet ſecure, nor is my dapger nigh: 
But they are gracious, but their hands are free, 
Aud who can tell but they can reach to me? 
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SATIRE XIII. 
Bold facrilege, invading things divine, 


Some they forgive, and ev'ry age relates 
That equal crimes have met unequal fates; 
That fins, alike, unlike rewards have found, 
And whilſt this villain's crucify'd, the other's 
crown'd. 
The man that ſhiver'd on the brink of fin, 
Thus ſtee!'d and harden'd ventures boldly in; 
Dare him to ſwear, he with a cheerful face 
Flies to the ſhrine, and bids thee mend thy pace ; 
He urges, goes betore thee, ſhows the way, 
Nay, pulls thee on, and chides thy dull delay : 
For confidence in fin, when mix'd with zeal, 
Seems innocence, and looks to moſt as well. 
XIII. 
Thus like the waggiſh ſlave in — play, 
He ſpreads the net, and takes the eaſy prey. 
You rage and ſtorm, and blaſphemoutſly loud, 
As Stentor bellewing to the Grecian crowd, 
Or Homer's Mars with too much warmth ex 
claim; 
Jove, doit thou hear, and is thy thunder tame? 
Wert thou all braſs, thy brazen arm thould rage, 
And fix the wretch a ſign to future age: 
Elſe why ſhould mortals to thy feaſts repair, 
Spend uſeleſs incenſe, and more uſeleſs prayer? 
Bathyllus' ſtatue at this rate may prove 
Thy equal rival, or a greater Jove. 
4 
Be cool, my friend. and hear my muſe diſpeme 
Some ſovereignu comforts, drawn from common 
ſenſe; 
Not fetch'd from Stoic's rigid ſchools, nor wrought 
By Epicurus' more indulgent thought; 
Who led by Nature, did with eaſe purſue 
The rules of life; gueſs'd beſt, though miſs'd 
the true: 
A deſperate wound muſt ſkilful hands employ, 
Bu: thine is curable by _ $ boy. 


Look oer the — — the former time, 
If no example of ſo vile a crime 
Appears, then mourn; admit no kind relief, 
Bat beat thy breaſt, and I applaud thy grief. 
Let ſorrow then appear in all her ſtate, 
Keep mourntul flence, and ſhut faſt thy gate. 
Let folemn grief on money loſt attend, 
Greater than waits upon a dying friend ; 
None feigns, none acted mourning's forc'd to ſhow, 
Or ſqueeze his eyes to make that torrent flow; 
For money loſt demands a heartier due; 
Than tears are real, and to the grief is true. 

Hut if at each aſſize, and term, we try 
A thouſand raſcals of as deep. a dye; 
If men forſwear the deeds and bonds they draw, 
Though ſign'd with all formality of law, 
And though the writing and the ſeal proclaim 
The barefac'd perjury, and fix the ſhame ; 
Go, fortune's darling, nor expect to bear 
The common lot, but to avoid thy thare '! 
Heav'n's favourite thou, for better fates deſign'd, 
Than we the dregs and rubbiſh of mankind ! 
XVI. 

This petty ſinner ſcarce deſerves thy rage, 
Compar'd with the great villains of the age. 
Here hir'd aſſaſſins kill, there ſulphur thrown, 


By treacherous hands, deſtroys the frighted town. - 
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Breaks through a temple, or deſtroys 4 ſhrine, -/ 
The reverend goblets, and the ancient plate, 
Thoſe gratetul preſents of à conquring ſtate, 

Or pious king; or if the ſarme be poor, 

The image ſpoils : nor is the god ſecure. 

One ſeizes Neptune's heard. one Caftor's crown, © 
Or ſ-ove himſelf, and melts the thunderer down; 

Here pois'ners murder, there the impious fon, © 
With whom a guiltleis ape is doom d to drown: 
Prevents old age, and with-a haſt y-blow 5 
Cats down his fire, and qaickens tages too flow. 

Vet what are theſe to thoſe vaſt heaps of crimes, 

Which make the greateſt huſineſb of our times, 

\Vhich terms prolong, and which from morn to- 
night 

Amaze the juries, and the judges fright : 

Attend the court, and thou ſhalt briefly find 

In that one place the manners of mankind ; 

Hear the indictments, then return again, 

Call thyſelt wretch, and if thou dar'it, complain. 

Wham midſt the Alps do hanging throats ſurpriſe? 

Who ſtares in Germany at watchet eyes? 

Or who in Meroe, when the beaſt reclin'd, 

Hangs o'er the ſhoulder to the child behind, 

And bigger than the boy? for wonders loſt 

When things grow common, and are found in 
moſt. 

When cranes invade, his little {word and ſhield 
The pigmy takes, and ſreight attends the field; 
The fight's ſoon o'er; the cranes deſcend, and 

bear a 
The ſprawling warriors through the liquid air: 
Now hear, thou'd ſuch a fight appear to view, 


All men would ſplit, the fight wou'd pleaſe whilſt 


new: 


| There none's concern'd, where every day they 


tig lit. 
And not one warrior is a foot in height. 
XVII. 
But ſhall the villain ſcape? ſhall perjury 
Grow rich and ſafe, and ſhall the cheat be free? 
| Hadſt thou tall power (rage aſks no more) to 
kill, 
Or meaſure out his torments by thy will; 
Yet what couldit thou, tormenter, hope to gain? 
Thy loſs continues, unrepaid by pain, 
Inglorious comfort thou ſhalt poorly meet, 
From his mean blood. But, oh! revenge is ſweet. 
Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage; 
Who ne'er conſider, but without a paule, 
Make up in paſſion what they want in cauſe. 
Not ſo mild Thales. nor Cryfippus thought, 
Nor that good man, who drank the pois'neſs 
draught 
With mind ſerene ; and con'd not wiſh to ſee 
His vile accuſer drink as deep as he: 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave! 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, 
Too noble for revenge; which ſtill we find 
The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind ; 
 Degenerous paſſion, and for man too baſe, 
It ſeats its empire in the female race, 
There rages; and, to make its blow ſecure, 


Puts flatt'ry on, until the aim be ſure. 
Yyiy 
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8 thoſe be thought to ſcape, that 


Thoſe pads of ſcorpions, and thoſe whips of ſteel 
Which DI ſhakes, when ſhe with rage con- 
trou 


And ſpre ads amazing terrors through their ſouls ? 


t ſharp: reyenge, not hell itſelf can find 
A fiexcer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 
Condemns the wretch, and ftill the charge renews. 


* XIX. 

A truſted Spartan was inclin'd to cheat, 
(The coin look?d lovely, and the bag was great, 
Se: ret the truſt) and with an oath defend 
The prize, and baffle his deluded friend : 

But weak in ſin, and of the gods afraid, 

And not well vers'd in the fotſwearing trade, 
He goes to Delphos, humbly begs advice: 
And thus the prieſteſs by command replies: 
Expect ſure vengeance by the gods decreed, 
To puniſh thoughts, not yet improv'd to deed. 
At this he ſtarted; and forhore to ſwear, | 
Not out, of confcience of the fin, but fear. 
Let plagues enſu'd, and the contagious fin * 
Deſtroy'd' himfelf, and rui'd all his kin. 

- Thus ſuffer'd he for the imperfect will 
To fin, and bare deſign of doing ill; 
Foe that but conceives 2 crime in thought, 
ntracts the danger of an actual ſault: i 
Then, what muſt he expect that ſtill proceeds 
To finiſh fin, and work up thoughts to'deeds ? 

* 219 XX. 

Perpetual anguiſh fills his anxious breaſt, 
Not opt by buſineſs, nor compos'd by teſt: 
No muſic cheers him, and no feaſts can pleaſe, 

e ſits like diſcontented Damocles, 

hen by the ſportive tyrant wiſely ſhown 
The dangerous pleaſures of a flatter'd throne. 

Sleep flies the wretch, or when his cares oppreſt, 
And his toſs'd limbs are weary'd into reſt; 
Then dreams invade, the injur'd gods appear, 
All arm'd with thunder, and awake his fear. 


What frights him moſt, in a gigantic ſize, 


Thy ſacred image flaſhes in his eyes; 
Theje ſhake his foul, and as they boldly preſs, 
Bring out hiz-crimes, and force him to confeſs. 


This wretch will ſtart at ev'ry flaſh that flies, 
Grow pale at the firſt murmur of the ſkies, 
Ere clouds are form'd and thunder roars, afraid; 
And Epicurus can afford no aid, Ll! 
His notions fail: and the deſtructive flame 
Commiſſion'd falls, not thrown by chance, but 
aim : : 

One clap is paſt, and now the ſkies are clear, 
A ſhort reprieve, but to increaſe his fear : 
Whilſt arms divine, revenging crimes below, 
Are. gathering up to give the greater blow, 

But if a fever fires his ſulphurous blood, 
In ev'ry fit, he feels the hand of God, 
And heaven-borne flame: then, drown'd in deep 

deſpair, | 

He dares not offer one repenting prayer ; 
Nor yow one victim to preſerve his breath. 
Amaz'd he lies, and ſadly looks for death : 
For how can hope with deſperate guilt agree? 
And the worſt bealt is worthier lite than he. 


XX. 

He that once fins, like him that ſlides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice; 
Though conſcience checks him, yet, thoſe rubs 

gone o'er, 
He ſlides on ſmootbly, and looks hack no more; 


What ſinners finiſh where they firſt begin? 


And with one crime cantept their luſt to fin? 
N:ure, that rude, and in her firſt eflay, 
Stood boggling at the roughneſs ot the way, 
Us'd to the road, unknowing to return, 
Goes boldiy on, and loves the path when worn. 
xxXII. | 

Fear not, but pleas'd with this ſucceſsful bait, 
Thy perjur'd friend will quickly tempt his fate; 
He will go on, until his crimes provoke 
The arm Divine to ftrike the fatal ſtroke ; 
Then thou ſhalt ſee him plung'd, when leaſt be 

fears, | | : 

At once accounting for his deep arrears; 
Sent to thoſe iſles, which throng'd we fee 
With mighty exiles, once ſecure as he; 
Drawn to the gallows, or condemn'd to chains: 
Then thou ſhalt triumph in the villain's pains, 
Enjoy his groans; and with a grateful mind 
Coufeſs, that Heav'n is neither deaf nor blind. 
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SATIRE XIV. 
TRANSLATED BY MR. JOuY DRYDEY- 


THE ARGUMENT. 


S1x62 domeſtic examples ezfily corrupt our youth, the poet prudently —_ all parents, that they 
themſelyes ſhould abſtain from evil practices: Amongſt which, be chic J points at dice and gam- 
ing, taverns, drunkenneſs, and cruelty, which they exerciſed upon their flaves: Leit atter their 
pernicious: example, their ſons - ſhould copy them in their yices, and become gameſters. drunkards, 
and tyrants, leſtrigons, and camnibals to their ſervants. For, if the father, ſays Juvenal, love the 
box and dice, the boy will be given to an itching elbow: Neither is it to be expected, that the 
daughter, of Larga the agultreſs, ſhould be more continent than fer mother: Since we are all by 
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nature more apt to receive ill impreſſions than good ; and are belides more pliant in our infancy and 
youth, than when we grow up to riper years. Thus we are more apt to imitate a Catiline, than s 
Brutus, or the uncle of Brutus, Cato Uticenſis, For thele reaſons, he is inſtant with all parents, that 
they F xy not their children, to hear laicivious words, and that they baniſh pimps, Whores, and 
paraſites from their houſes, If they are careful, ſays the poet, when they make any invitation to 
their friends, that all things ſhall be clean, and ſet in order; much more is it their duty to their 
children, that nothing appear corrupt or undecent in their family. Storks aud vultures, becauſe 
they are ted by the old ones, with ſnakes and carrion, naturally, and without inſtruction, teed on 
the ſame- uncleaply diet. But the generous eaglet, who is taught by her parent, to fly at hares, 
and ſowſe on kids, diſdains afterwards to purſue a more ignoble game. Thus the ſon of Centronius 
was prone to the vice of raiſing ſtately ſtructures, beyond his fortune; becauſe his father had ruined 
himſelf by building. He whole father is a Jew, is naturally prone to ſuperſtition, and the obſerva» 
tion of his country laws. From hence the poet deſcends to a ſatire againſt avarice, which he e- 
ſteers to be of worle example than any, of the former. The remaining part of the poem is-wholly 
employed on this ſubject, to ſhow the miſery of this vice. He concludes with limiting our deſire af 
riches to a certaiu meaſure; which he confines within the compaſs of what hunger, and thirſt, and 
cold, require tor our preſervation and ſubliſtence : With which neceſſaries if we are not contented, 


then the treaſures of Croeſus, of the Perfian king, or of the cuouch Narciſſus, who. commanded both —- 


the will aud the fortunes of Claudius the emperor, would not be ſuſſicient to latisfy the greedineis 


of our deſires, 


Fuscixus, thoſe ill deeds that fully fame, 
And lay ſuch blots upon an honeſt name, 
In blood once tainted, like a current run 
From the lewd father, to the lewder ſon. 
If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 
And ſhakes, in banging leeves, the littie box 
and dice, 

Thus the voluptuous youth bred up to dreſs 
For his fat grandſire, ſome delicious meſs; 
In feeding high, his tutor will ſurpaſs, 
As heir apparent of the Gourmand race. 
And, ſhou'd a thouſand grave philoſophers 
Be always hollowing virtue in his ears, 
They wou'd at laft their loſs of time lament, 
And give him o'er for glutton in deſcent. 

Can cruel Rutilus, who ioves the noiſe 
Of whips far better than a Syren's voice, 
Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, 
Who gorge themſelves with man, can ſuch as theſe 
Set up to teach humanity, aud give 
By their example, rules tor us to live? 
Can they preach up equality of birth, 
And tell us how we all began from earth ? 
Th' inhuman lord, who with a cruel guſt 
Can a red fork in his flaye's forehead thruſt, 
Becauſe th* unlucky criminal was caught 
With little theft of two coarſe towels traught ? 
Can he a fon to ſoft remorſe incite, 
Whom gaols, and blood, and butchery delight ? 
Who wou'd expect the daughter ſhou'd be other 
Than common punk, if Larga be the mother 
Whoſe lovers names in order to run o'er, 
The girl took breath full thirty times, and more: 
She, when but yet a tender minx, began 
To hold the door, but now ſets up for man; 
And to her gallants, in her own hand-writing 
Sends billets-douxs of the old bawd's inditing. 
So nature prompts; ſo Don we go aſtray, 
When old experience puts us in the way : 
Our green youth copies what gray ſinners act; 
When venerable age commends the fact. 
me ſons, indeed, ſome very few, we tee 


Who keep themſelves from this infection tree, 
om gracious Heaven for nobler ends deſign'd, 


Their looks erected, and their clay reſin'd. 


\ 1 


| 


The reſt are all by bad example led, 

And in their father's ſlimy track they tread. 

Ist not enough we ſhould ourſelves undo, 

But that our child teu we muſt ruin too? 

Children, hke tender ofiers, take the bow, 

And as they firſt are faſhion'd, always grow. 

By nature, headlong to all ills we run, 

And virtue, like ſome dreadiul mor;er, ſhan. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato ſhines, 

Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. | 
Suffer no lewdneſs, or undecent ipeech, 

Th' apartment of the tender youth to reach 

Far. be from thence the glutton paraſite, 

Singing his drunken catches all the night: 

But farther (till be woman; woman fiſt 

Was evil's cauſe, herſelf of ills the wont. 

Boys ev'n from parents may this rev'rence claim 

For when thou doſt at ſome vile action aim, 

Say, ou'd the harmleis child with-hold thy hand, 

Wou'd it not put thy fury to a ſtand ? 

Then may we not conclude the fire unjuſt, 

Who (when his ſon o'ercome with drink and luſt, 


Is by the cenſor of good manners caught, 


And ſuffers public penance for his fault) 
Rails, and reviles, and turns him out of door, 
For what ſo oft himſelf has done before: 

A ſon ſo copy'd from his vice, ſo much 

The very ſame in every little touch; 

That ſhould he not reſemble too his life, 
The father juſtly might ſuſpect his wife. 

This very reverend lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatiims, and crippled with his gout, 
Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 
And ſwinges his-own vices in his ſon: 

To entertain a gueſt, with what a care 

Would he his houſehold ornaments prepare! 
Haraſs his fervants, and o'erſeer ſtand, 

To keep 'em working with a threatning wand: 
Clean all my plate, he cries, let not one ſtain 
Sully the figur'd filver, or the plain 

Rub all the floors, make all the pillars bright, 
No hanging cobwebs leave to ſhock the bght. 

O wretched man! is all this hurry made 
On this account, becauſe thou art afraid 
A dirty hall or entry ſhould offend 
The curigus eyes of thy invited friend? 

Yy ay 
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Reform thy family ; one fon at home 
Concerns thee more than many gueſts to come. 
If to ſome uſeful art he be not bred,” © 
He grows mere lumber, and is worſe than deal: 
For what we learn in youth, to that alone 

In age we are by ſecond nature prone. 

The callow ſtorks with lizard and with ſnake 
Are fed, and ſoon as ere to wing they take, 
At ſight thoſe animals for food purſue, 

The firſt delicious bit they ever knew. 

Ev*n ſo *tis nature in the vulture's breed, 

On dogs and human carcaſes to feed. 

Jove's bird will ſowſe upon the tim'rous hare, 
And tender kids with his ſharp tallonr tear; 
Becauſe ſuch food was laid before him firſt, 
When from his ſhell the lab'ring eaglet burſt. 
Centronius does high coſtly Villa's raiſe 

With Greciav marble, which the fight amaze : 
Some ſtand upan Cajeta's winding ſhore, - 

At Tybur's tow'r, and at Præneſte more. 

The dome of Hercules and fortune ſhow, 

To his tall fabrics, like ſmall cots below: 

So much his palaces o'er-look em all, 

As gilt Foſides does our capital. 

His ſon builds on, and never is content, 

Till the laſt farthing i is in ſtructure ſpent. 

The Jews, like their bigotted fires before, 
By gazing on the clouds their god adore : - + 
So ſuperſtitious, that they'll fooner dine 
Upon the fleſh of men than that of ſwine. 

Our Roman cuſtoms they contemn and jeer, 
But learn and keep their country rites with fear. 
That worſhip only they in'rey'rence have, 
Which in dark volumes their great Moſes gave. 


Aſk em the road, and they ſhall point you wrong. 


Becauſe you do nor to their tribe belong. 

They'll not betray a ſpring to quench your thirft, 

Vnleſs you ſhow em circumciſion firſt. 

So they are taught, and do it to obey 

Their fathers, who obſerve the Sabbath day. 
Young men to imitate all ills are prone, 

But are compell'd to avarice alone: 

For then in virtue's ſhape they follow vice; 

Becauſe a true diſtinction is ſo nice, 

That the baſe wretch-who hoards up all he can, 

Is prais'd, and call'd a careful, thrifty man: 

The fabled dragon never guarded more 

The golden fleece, then he his ill- got tore : 

What a profound reſpect where'er he goes 

The multitude to ſuch a monſter ſhows ? 

Each father cries, © My ſon „example take, 

And led by this wiſe youth, thy fortunes make, 

© Who day and night ne'er ceas'd to toil and 

„ 1weat, 

© Drudg'd like a ſmith, and on the anvil beat, 

* Till he had hammer'd out a vaſt eſtate. 

Side with that ſect, who learnedly deny, 

That e're content was join'd with poverty: 

Wbo meaſure happineſs hy wealth increas'd, 

And think the money'd man alone is bleſt. 

Parents the little arts of ſaying teach, 

Ere fons the top of avarice can reach ; 

When' with falie wp veg their ſervants” guts they 

cheat, 

And pinch their on to cover the deceit : 

Keep a ſtale cruſt till ĩt looks blue, and think 

Their fleſh pe'er fit for eating till it ſtink; 


= 
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The leaſt remains of which they mince, and dreſs 
It o'er again to make another meſs: 

Adding a leek, whoſe ev'ry ſtring is told, 
For fear ſome pilf'ring hand ſhould make too bold: 
And with a mark diſtin, ſeal up a difh 
Of thrice-boiPd beans, and putrid ſummer-fiſh : 
A beggar on the bridge would loath ſuch food, 
And ſend it to be waſh'd in Tyber's flood. 

But, to what end theſe ways of fordid gain? ? 


It ſhows a manifeſt unſettled brain, 


Living, 'to ſuffer a low ſtarving fate, 
In hopes of dying in a wealthy ſtate. 
For, as thy ſtrutting bags with money riſe, 
The love of gain is of an equal ſize: | 
Kind fortune does the poor man better bleſs, 
no though he has it not, deſires it leſs. 

One villa therefore is too little thought ; 

A larger farm at a vaſt price is bought: 

Uneaſy ſtill within theſe narrow bounds, 

Thy next deſign is on thy neighbour's grounds: 
His crop invites, to full perfection grown, 

Thy own ſeems thin, beeauſe it is thy own : 
The purchaſe therefore is demanded ſtreight, 
And if he will not fell, or makes thee wait, 

A teem of oxen in the night are ſent, 

(Starv'd for the purpoſe, and with labour ſpent) 
To take free quarter, which in one half hour 
The pains and. product of a year devour : 
Then, ſome are baſely brib'd, to vow it looks 
Moſt plainly done by thieves with reaping-hooks; 
Such mean revenge, committed underhand, 
Has ruin'd many an acre of good land. 

What it men talk, and whiſpers go about, 
Pointing the malice and its author out ? 

He values not what they can ſay, or do; 

For who will dare a monied man to ſue ? 
Thus he would rather curs'd, and envy'd be, 
Than lov'd and prais'd in honeſt poverty. 

But to poſſeſs a long and happy lite, 

Freed from diſeaſes, and ſecure from ſtrife, 
Give me, ye gods! the product of one field, 
As large as that which the firſt Romans till'd; 
That ſo I neither may be rich nor poor, 

And having juſt enough, not covet more. 

*T was then, old ſoldiers cover'd o'er with ſcars, 
(The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punic wars), 
Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, 

If to their ſhare at laſt two acres fell: 
(Their country's frugal bounty); ſo of old 
Was blood, and life, at a low market fold. 

Vet, then, this little ſpot of earth well till'd, 
A num'rous family with plenty fill'd ; 

The good old man and thrifty houſe wife ſpent 

Their days in peace, and fatten'd with content. 

Enjoy d the dregs of life, and liv'd to ſee 

A long-deſcendiag healthful progeny. 

The men were falhion'd in a larger mould; 

The women fit for labour, big and bold. 

Gigantic hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 

To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run : 

Fell too, with eager joy, on homely food; 

And their large veins beat ſtrong with wholeſome 
blood. 

Of old, two acres were ene lot, 

Now, ſcarce they ſerve to make a garden- plot. 

From hence the greateſt part of ills deſcend, 


When luſt of getting more will have = ead.; 
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That, ſtill our weaker paſſions does command, 
And puts the ſword and poiſon in our hand. 
Who covets riches, cannot brook delay, 
But ſpurs and bears down all that ſtops his way : 
Nor law, nor checks of conſcience will he hear, 
When in hot ſcent of gain, and full career. 
But hark, how ancient Marſus did adviſe; 
My ſons let theſe ſmall cots and hills ſuffice : 
Let us the harveſt of our labour eat ; 
Tis labour makes the coarſeſt diet ſweet : 
Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe, 
Who pity'd ſuff' ring mortals long ago; 
When on harſh acorns hungrily they fed, 
And gave em nicer palates, better bread. 
The country peaſant meditates no harm, 
When clad with ſkins of beaſts to keep him 
warm: | 
In winter weather, unconcern'd, he goes 
Almoſt knee-· deep through mire, in clumſy ſhoes : 
Vice dwells in palaces, ts richly dreſt, 
There glows in ſcarlet, and the Tytian veſt. 
The wiſer ancients theſe inſtructions gave: 
But now a covetous old crafty knave, 
at dead of night ſhall rouſe his ſon, and cry, 
Turn out you rogue, how like a beaſt you he : 
Go, buckle. to the law; is this an hour 
To ſtretch your limbs? You'll ne!er be chancellor: 
Or elſe yourſelf to Lælius recommend, 
To ſuch broad ſhoulders Lælius is a friend: 


Tight under him, there's plunder to be had; 


A captain is a very gainful trade: 
And when in ſervice your beft days are ſpent, 
In time you may command a regiment. 
But it the trumpet's clangour you abhor, 
And dare not be an alderman of war; 
Take to a ſhop, behind a counter lie, 
Cheat half in half; none thrive by honeſty : 
Never reflect upon the ſordid ware 
Which you expoſe ; be gain your only care. 
He that grows rich by ſcouring of a fink, 
1 where withal to juſtify the ſtink. 

his ſentence, worthy Jove himſelf, record 
As true, and take it on a poet's word: 
' have money, is a neceffary taſk, 
«* From whence tis got the world will never aſk. 
Taught by their nurſes, little children get 
This ſaying, ſooner than their alphabet. 
What care a father takes to teach his ſon, 
With i1}-tim'd induſtry, to be undone ! 
Leave him to nature, and you'll quickly find 
The tender cock'ril takes juſt after kind: 
The forward youth will without driving go, 
And learn t' outſhoot you in your proper bow, 
As much as Ajax his own fire excell'd, 
And was the brawniet blockhead in the field. 
Let nature in the boy but ſtronger grow, 
And all the father ſoon itſelf will ſhow : 
When firſt the down appears upon his chin, 
For 2 ſmall ſum he ſwears through thick and 
At Ceres altar vents his perjury, ſthin ; 
And blaſts her holy image, with a lie : |; 
If a rich wife he marries, in her bed 
She's found, by dagger or by poiſon dead. 
While merchants make long voyages by fea, 
To get eſtates, he cuts a ſhorter way. 
In-mighty miſchiefs little labour lies : 
! never counſell'd this, the father cries. 


But ſtill, baſe man, he copy'd this from thee ; 

Thine was the prime, original villany, y. 

For he who covets gain to ſuch exceſs, 

Does by dumb figns himſelf as much expreſs, 

As if in words at length he ſhow'd his mind: 

Thy bad example made him fin by kind, 

But who can youth, let looſe to vice, reſtrain? 

When once the hard-mouth'd horſe has got the 
rein, 

He's paſt thy pow'r to ſtop; young Phaeton, 

By the wild courſers of his fancy drawn, 

From eaſt to north, irregvlarly hurl'd, 

Firſt ſet on fire himſelf, and then the world. 

Aſtrologers affi.re long life, you ſay, | 
Your ſon can tell you better much than they, 
Your ſon and heir whoſe hopes your life ner, & 
Poiſon will work againſt the ftars, beware; 

For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare: 
And let Archigenes ſome cordial hring 
Fit for a wealthy father, or a king. 

What fight more pleaſant, in his public ſhows 
Did ever prætor on the ſtage expoſe, * 
Than are ſuch men as ev'ry day we ſee, 

Whofe chief miſhap, and only miſery 

Is to be overſtock'd with ready coin, 

Which now they bring to watchful Caſtor's ſhrine; 
Since Mars, whom westhe great revenger call, 
Loſt his oven helmet, and was ſtript of all. 

Tis time dull theatres we ſhould forſake, 

When buſy men much more diverſion make. 

The tumblers gambols ſome delight afford, 

No leſs the nimble cap'rer en the cord; 


— 


But theſe are (till inſipid ſtuff to thee, 


Coop'd in a ſhip, and toſs d upon the ſea. | 

Baſe wretch, expos'd by thy own covetons mind, 

To the deaf mercy of the waves and wind. 

The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, 

Gets wherewithal to clothe and buy him bread, 

Nor covets more than hunger to prevent ; 

But nothing leſs than millions thee content: 

What ſhipwrecks and dead bodies choke the 
ſea ; , 

The num'rous fools that were betray'd by thee! 

For at the charming call of pow'rful gain, 

Whole fleets equipt appear upon the main, 

And ſpite of Lybian and Carpathian gale, 

Beyond the limits of known earth they ſail. 

A labour worth the while, at laſt to brag 

(When fate return'd, and with a ſtrutting bag), 

What finny ſea-gods thou haſt had in view, 

More than our lying poets ever knew. 

What ſeveral madneſſes in men appear! 

Oreſtes runs from fancy'd furies here; 

Ajax belabours there an harmleſs ox, 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. 

Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 

Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas : 

With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 

From certain death roll'd on by ev'ry wave: 

Yet ſilver makes him all his toil embrace, 

Silver, en titles ſtamp'd, and a dull monarch's 

ace. 

When gath' ring clouds o'erſhadow all the ſkies, 

And ſhoot quick lightnings, weigh my boys, he 
cries, | 

A ſummer's thunder, ſoon it will be paſt ! 


Yet, hardy fool, this night may prove thy laſt ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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When thou (thy ſhip 9'erwhelm'd with waves) | 
Malt be 


alt be 
Forc'd to plunge naked in the raging ſea; 
Thy teeth hard preſs'd, a purſeful of dear gold, 
The laſt remains of all thy treaſure, hold. 

Thus he 4 
Whoſe ſacred hunger, all the ftores that lie 
In yellow Tagus could not ſatisty; 

Does now in tatter'd clothes at Gone lane's end 
A painted ſtorm for charity extend, 

With care and trouble great eſtates we gain, 
When got, we keep em with more care and pain. 
Rich Licinuy's ſervants ready ſtand, 

Each with a water-bucket in his hand, 

ping a guard, for tcar of fire, all night, 
er Licinus is always in a fright. 
His curious ſtatues ; amber-works, and plate, 
Still freſh increaſing pangs of mind create. 
The naked Cynic's jar ne'er flames ; if broken 
Tis quickly boder'd. or a new beſpoken. 
When Alexander firſt beheld the face 
Of the great Cynic in that narrow ſpace ; 
His own condition thus he did lament : 
How much more happy thou, that art content 
To live within this little hole, than 1 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly ; 
Grappling =o daugers whereſoe'er-I roam, 


JUVENAL. 


Fortune a goddef$ is to fools alone, 
The wiſe are always maſters of their own, 
If any aſk me what would ſatisfy 
To make lite ealy, thus I would reply: 
As much as keeps out hunger, thirſt, and cold, 
Or what contented Socrates of old : 
A; much as made. wiſe Epicurus bleſt, 
Who in ſmall gardens ſpacious realms poſſeſt; 
This is what vature's wants may well ſuffice ; 
He that would more, 1s covetous, not wiſe, 
But ſince among mankind ſo few there are, 
Who will conform to philoſophic fare; 
Thus much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. 
Therefore enjoy & pleatiful eſtate, 
As much as will a knight of Rome create 
By Roſcian law : And if that will pot do, 
Double, and take as much as will make two; 
Nay, three, to ſatisfy the laſt deſire : 
But if to more than this thou doſt aſpire ; 
Believe me, all the riches of the eaſt, 
The wealth of Crœſus cannot make thee bleſt: 
The treaſure Claudius to Narciſſus gave, 
Would 2 thee, Claudius-like, an errant. 

ave; 

Who to obey his wighty minion's will, 


While thou haſt all the conquer d world at home. 


Did his lov'd empreis Meſſalina Kill. 
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TRANSLATED 


R E XV. 


BY MR. TAT E. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


In this ſatire 


againſt the ſuperſtition and cruelty of the Egyptians, it is probable our author had his 


old friend Criſpinus (who was of that country) in his eye ; and to whom he had paid his reſpects 
more than once before. The ſcene is now removed from Rome, which ſhows our author a pro- 
feſſed enemy of vice whereſoever he meets with it. But if by the change of place, his ſubject and 
performance in this ſatire be, as ſome think, more barren than in his others (the people being ob- 
ſcure and me an rabble, whoſe barbarous fact he relates) we find in it, however, ſprinklings of the 
ſame moral ſentiments and reflections that adorn the reſt. 


How Egypt, mad with ſuperſtition grown, 
Makes gods of monſters, but too well is known: 
One ſect, devotion to Nile's ſerpent pays; 
Others to Ibis that on ſerpent preys. 
Where Thebes, thy hundred gates lie unrepair'd, 
And where maim'd Memno's magic harp is beard, 
Where theſe are mauld”ring, leſt the ſots combine 
With pious care a monkey to enſhrine! 
Fiſh- gods you'll meet with fins and ſcales o'er- 
rown ; | 
Diana's dogs ador'd in ev'ry town, 
Her dogs have temples, but the goddeſs none: 
Tis mortal fin an onion to devour, 


4 


Each clove-of garlic is a ſacred. pow' r. 


Religious nations ſure and bleſt abodes, 
Where ev*ry orchard is o'errun with gods. 
To kill, is murder, ſacrilege to eat 


A kid or lamb— Man's fleſh is lawful meat ! 


Of ſuch a practice when Ulyſſes told, | 
What think you ? Could Alcinous' gueſts withhold 
From ſcorn or rage ? Shall we (cries one) permit 
This lewd romancer, and his bant'ring wit ? 
Nor on Charybdis rock beat out his brains, 

Or ſend him to the Cyclops whom he feigns. 

Of Scylla's dags, and ſtranger flams than theſe, 
Cyane's rocks that juſtle in the ſeas, 

Of winds in bags (tor mirth-ſake) let him tell, 
And of his mates turn'd ſwine by Circe's ſpell, 
But men to eat men, human faith ſurpaſſes : 
This trav'ller takes us iſlanders for afles. 

Thus the incred'lous Phæac (having yet 

Drank but one round) reply'd in ſober fret. 

Nor without reaſon truly, fince the board 

(For proof o' th' fact had but Ulyſſes“ word.) 
What I relate 's more ſtrange, and ev'n exceeds 
All regiſters of purple tyrants deeds ; 
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Portentous miſchiefs they but fingly act, 

A multitude conſpir'd to this more horrid f 
prepare, I ſay, to hear of ſuch a crime 

4s tragic poets, ſince the birth of time, 

Ne'er feign'd, a thronging audience to amaze z 
But true, and perpetrated in our days. 

Ombus and Tentyr, neighb'ring towns, of late 

Broke into outrage of deep- ſeſter'd hate. 

A grutch in both, time out of mind, begun, 

And mutuglly bequeath'd from fire to fon. 
Religious ſpight and pious ſpleen bred firſt - 

This quarrel, which ſo long the bigots nurſt. 

Each calls the other's god a ſenſeleſs ſtock, 

His own, divine; though from the ſeli- ſame block 
One carver fram'd them, diff ring but in ſhape 

A ſerpent this reſembling, that an ape. | 

The Tentyrites to execute their crime 
Think none ſo proper, as a ſacred time; 

Which call'd to Ombites forth to public rites, 

Sev'n days they ſpent in feafts, fev'n 
nights. 

(For ſcoundrel as theſe wretched Ombites be, 

Canopus they exceed in luxury). 

Them rev'lling thus the Terityrites invade, 

By giddy heads and ſtagg'ring legs betray d: 
Strange odds! where cro drunkards muſt 
engage | 

A hungry foe, and arm'd with ſober rage. 

At fitſt both parties in reproaches jar, 

And make their tongues the trumpets of the war. 
Words break no bones, and in a railing fray, - 
Women and prieſts can be as ſtout as they. 

Words ſerve but to inflame our warlike liſts, 

Who wanting weapons clutch their horny fiſts. 
Yer thus make ſhift t' exchange ſuch furious blows, 
Scarce one eſcapes with more than half a noſe. 
Jome ſtand their ground with half their viſage 

gone, 

But with the remnant of a face fight on. 

Such transform'd ſpectacles of horror grow, 

That not a mother her own ſon would know. 

One eye, remaining, for the other ſpies, 

Which now on earth a trampled gelly lies. 

Yet hitherto both parties think the fray 

But mockery of war, mere children's play : 
Though traverſing, with ſtreams of blood they 

meet, 

They tread no carcaſe yet beneath their feet : 
And ſcandal think't to have none lain outright, 
Between two hofts that for religion fight. 

This whets their rage to ſearch for ſtones, aslarge 
As they could lift, or with both hands diſcharge. 
Not altogether of a ſize, if match'd 
With thoſe which Ajax once, or Turnus ſnatch'd 
For their defence, or by Tydides thrown, 

That bruſh'd ZEneas creft, and ſtruck him down, 
Of weight would make two men ſtrain hard to raiſe, 
Such men as liv'd in honeſt Homer's days: 

Whom giants yet to us we mutt allow, 

Dwindled into a race of pigmies now; | 
The mirth and ſcorn of gods, that fee us fight, 
Such little waſps, and yet ſo full of ſpite : 

For bulk mere inſects, yet in miſchief ſtrong, 

And ſpent ſo ill, our ſhort life's much too long! 

Freſh forces now of 'Tentyrites from town, 

With m_ and Carts, to aid their friends, come 
2 the | 5 


Who with fleet arrows levell'd fram afar, 

Ere they themſelves approach'd, ſecure the war. 

Hard ſet before, what could the Ombites do? 

They fly ; their prefling foes as faſt purſue. 

An Ombite wretch (by headlong haſte betray'd 

And falling down i' th” rout) is pris aer made: 

Whoſe fleſh torn off by lumps, the rav'nous foe 

In morſels cut, to make it farther go, 

His bones clean pick'd, his very bones they gnaw ; 

No ſtomach's baulk'd, becauſe the corps is raw. 

'T had been loſt time to dreſs him—keen defire 

Supplies the want of kettle, ſpit, and fire. 

(Prometheus' ghoſt is ſure o'erjoy'd to ſee 

His heav'n- ſtol'n fire from ſ ich diſaſter free: 

Nor ſeems the ſparkling element leſs pleas'd 
than he.) 

The gueſts are found too num'rous for the 
treat, 

But all, it ſeems, who had the luck to eat, 

Swear they ne er taſted more delicious meat. 

They ſwear, and ſuch good palates you ſhould truit, 

Who doubts the reliſh of the firſt free guſt ? ; 

Since one who had i' th' rear excluded been, 

And could not for a taſte o' th' fleſh come in. 


Licks the ſoib'd earth, which he thinks full as good; 


While reeking with a mangled Ombite's blood. 
The Vaſcons once with man's fleſh (as *tis faid} 

Kept life and ſoul together—grant they did, 

Their caſe wasdiff*rent; with long ſiege diftreſs'd, 

And all extremities of war oppreſs'd.: l 

(For miſerable to the laſt degree, 

Th* excuſe of ſuch a practice ought to be). 

With creatures, vermin, herbs, and weeds ſuſ- 
tain'd, [main'd : 

While creatures, vermin, herbs, or weeds re- 

Till to ſuch meagre ſpectacles reduc'd, 

As ev'n compaſſion in the foe produc'd : 

Acquitted by the manes of the dead, 

And ghoſts of carcaſes on which they fed. 

By Zeno's doctrine we are taught, tis true, 

For life's ſupport no harmleſs thing to do. 

But Zeno never to the Vaſcons read; 

('Tis fince their days that civil arts have ſpread) z 

"Twas lately Britiſh lawyers, from the Gaul 

Learnt to harangue, and eloquently bawl. 

Thule hopes next t' improve her northern ſtyle, 

And plant (where yet no ſpring did ever ſmile 

With flow'rs 0* rhetoric her frozen iſle). 

That brave the Vaſcons were, we muſt confeſs, 

Who fortitude preſerv'd in ſuch diſtreſs. 

Yet not the brighteſt their example ſhines, 

Eclips'd by the more noble Saguntines ; 

Who, both the foe, and famine to beguile, 

For dead and living rais'd one common pile. 

Mzotis firſt did impious rites deviſe 

Of treating gods with human ſacrifice ; 

But ſavage Egypt's cruelty exceeds 

The Scythian ſhrine, where, though the captive 
bleeds, 

Secure of burial when his life is fled, 

The murd'ring knife's thrown by, when once the 
victim's dead. 

Did famine to this monſtrous fact compel, 

Or did the miſcreants try this conj'ring ſpell, * 

In time of drought to make the Nile to fwell? 

Amongſt the rugged Cymbrians, or the race 

Ot Gauls, or fiercer 'Tartars can you trace 
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n outrage of revenge like this, purſu'd 
By an effeminate ſcoundrel multitude. * 

oſe outmoſt daring is to croſs the Nile 
In painted boats to fright the crocodile. 
Can men, or more reſenting gods, invent, 
Or hell inflict proportion'd puniſhment + 
On varlets, who could treat revenge and ſpite 
With ſuch a feaft, famine's ſelt would fright? 
- Compaſſion proper to mankind appears, 
Which nature witneſs'd when ſhe let us tears. 
Of tender ſent ments we only give | 
"Thoſe Proofs : Lo weep in our prerogative z 
Td ſhow by pitying looks, and melting eyes, 
How with a ſuff ring friend we ſympathize ! 
Nay, tears will ev'n from a wrong'd orphan 


| ide, 
Nr his faiſe guardian at. the bar is try'd: 

p tender, ſo unwilling to accuſece, 
So ſoft the raſes-on his cheek bedews, 
Jo ſoft his treſſes, fill'd with trickling pearl, 
You doubt his ſex, and take him for a girl. 
B' impulſe-of nature (though to us unknown 
The party be) we make the loſs our own; 
And tears ſteal from our eyes when in the ſtreet 
With ſome betrothed virgin's herſe we meet, 


Or infant's fun ral, from the cheated womb 


Convey'd to earth, and cradled in a tomb. 
ho can all ſenſe of others ills eſcape, -- 
1 but a brute at beſt in human ſhape. 
his nat'ral piety did firſt refine 
Our wit, and rais'd our thoughts to things divine: 


— 


* 


This proves our ſpirit of the gods deſcent, 
While that of beaſts is prone and downward bent. 


To them but earth-born life they did diſpenſe 
To us, for mutual aid, celeſtial ſenſe. 


From ſtraggling mountainers, for public good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood. 
Houſes'to build, and them contiguous make, 


For cheerful neighbourhood and ſafety's ſake. 


In war, a common ſtandard to erect, 


A wounded friend in battle to protect; 


The ſummous take of the ſame trumpet's call, 
To ſally from one port or man on public wall. 


But ſerpents now more amity maintain 
From ſpotted ſkins the leopard does refrain: 


No weaker lion's by a ſtronger flain : 

Nor, from his larger tuſks, the foreſt boar 
Commiſſion takes his brother-ſwine to gore. 
Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find 

In leagues offenſive and defenſive join'd. 

But lawleſs man the anvil dares profane, 

And forg'd that ſteel by which a man is ſlain ' 
Which earth, at firſt, for ploughſhares did afford, 
Nor yet the ſmith had learnt to form a ſword. 
An impious crew we have beheld, whoſe rage 


Their en'mies very life could not aſſuage, 
| Unleſs they banquet on the wretch they flew, 


Devour the corps, and lick the blood they drew 
What think you, would Pythagoras have ſaid 
Of ſuch a feaſt, or to what deſart fled ? 

Who fleſh of animals refus'd to eat, 

Nor held all ſorts of pulſe for lawtul meat. 


Tien E XVI. 


TRANSLATED BY MR. DRYDEN, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tux poet, in this ſatire, proves, that the condition of a ſoldier is much better than that of a country. 
man: firſt, becauſe a country-man, however affronted, provoked, and ſtruck himſelf, dares not 
ſtrike a ſoldier ; who is only to be judged by a court-martial : and by the law of Camillus, which 
obliges him not to quarrel without the trenches, he is alſo aſſured to have a ſpeedy hearing, and 
quick diſpatch : whereas, the townſman or peaſant is delayed in his ſuit by frivolous pretences, and 

not ſure of juſtice when he is heard in the court: The ſoldier is alſo privileged to make a will, and 
to give away his eſtate, which he got in war, to whom he pleaſes, without conſideration of parent- 
age or relations; which is denied to all other Romans. This ſatire was written by Juvenal, when 
he was a commander in Egypt: it is certainly his, thopgh I think it not finiſhed. And if it be 
well obſerved, you will find he intended an invective againſt a ſtanding army, 


Wouar vaſt prerogatives, my Gallus, are 
Accruing to the mighty man of war! 

For, if into a lucky camp I light, 

Though raw in arms, and yet afraid to fight, [ 
Befriend me, my good ftars, and all goes right: 
One happy hour is to a ſoldier better, 

"Than mother Juno's recommending letter, 

Or Venus, when to Mars ſhe would preter 


My ſuit, and own'the kindneſs done to her. 


See, what our common privileges are: 
As, firſt, no ſaucy citizen ſhould dare 


= 


To ftrike a ſoldier, nor, when truck, reſent 

The wrong, for fear of farther puniſhment : 

Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 

Hang by a ſtring, in bumps bis forehead rite, 

Shall he preſume to mention his diſgrace, 

Or beg amends for his demoliſh'd face. 

A booted judge ſhall fit to try his cauſe, 

Not by the ſtatute, but by martial laws ; 

Which old Camillus order'd, to confine 

The brawls of ſoldiers to the trench and 
hne : 


Dent, 
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A wiſe proviſion; and from thence ' tis clear, 

That officers a ſoldier's cauſe thould hear: 

And, taking cogniſance of wrongs receiv'd, 

An honeſt man may hope to be reliev'd. 

80 far 'tis well: but with a general cry, 

The regiment will rife in mutiny, 

The freedom of their fellow-rogue demand, 

And, if refus'd, will threaten to diſband. 

Withdraw thy action, and depart in peace; 

The remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe : 

This cauſe is worthy him, who in the hal! 

Would for his fee, and for his client, bawl : 

But would ſt thou, friend, who bait two legs alone, 

(Which, heaven be prais'd, thou yet may'ſt call 
thy own) 

Would'ſt thou, to run the gauntlet, theſe expoſe 

To a whole company of hob-nail'd ſhoes ? 

dure the good-breeding of wile citizens 

Should teach them more good-nature to their lus. 

Beſides, whom can'ſt thou think ſo much thy 

friend, 

Who dares appear thy buſineſs to defend? 

Dry up thy tears, and pocket up th' abuſe, 

Nor put thy friend to make a bad excuſe. 

The judge cries out, your evidence produce. 

Will he, who ſaw the ſoldier's mutton-fiſt, 

And ſaw thee maul'd, appear within the li. 

To witneſs truth? When I ſee one ſo brave, 

The dead, think I, are riſen from the grave ; 

And with their long ſpade beards, and matted 
hair, 

Our honeſt anceſtors are come to take the air. 

Againſt a clown, with more ſecurity, 

A witneſs may be brought to ſwear a lie, 

Than, though his evidence be full and fair, 

To vouch a truth againſt a man of war. 

More benefits remain, and claim'd as rights, 

Which are a ſtanding army's perquiſites. 

If any rogue vexatious ſuits advance 

Againſt me for my known inheritance, 


Enter by violence my fruitful grounds, 

Or take the ſacred land-mark from my bounds, 

Thoſe bounds, which with poſſeſſion and with 
prayer, 

And offer'd cakes, have been my annual care: 

Or if my debtors do not keep their day, 

Deny their hands, and then refuſe to pay; 

I muſt, with patience, all the terms attend, 

Among the common cauſes that depend, 

Till mine is call; and that long look*d-for day 

Is ſtill encumber'd with ſome re delay: 

Perhaps the cloth of ſtate is only ſpread, 

Some of the quorum may be ſick a-bed; 

That judge is hot, and doffs his gown, while this 

O'er night was bowſy, and goes out to piſs; 

So many rubs appear, the time is gone 

For hearing, and the tedious ſuit goes on : 

But buff and belt-men never know theſe cares, 

No time, nor trick of law their action bars: 

Their cauſe they to an eaſier iſſue put: 

They will be heard, or they lug out, and cut. 

Another branch of their revenue till 

Remains, beyond their boundleſs right to kill, 

Their father, yet alive, empower'd to make a 
will. 

For, what their proweſs gain'd, the law declares 

Is to themſelves alone, and to their heirs : 

No ſhare of that goes back to the begetter, 

But if the ſon fights well, and plunders better, 

Like ſtout Coranus, his old ſhaking fire 

Does a remembrance in his will deſire: 

Inquiſitive of tights, and longs in vain 

To find him in the number of the lain : 

But ftill he lives, and rifing by the war, 

Enjoys his gains, and has enough to ſpare : 

For 'tis a noble general's prudent part 

To cheriſh valour, and reward deſert : 

Let him be daub'd» with lace, live high, and 
whore ; 

Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor, 
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DRYDEN'S PERSIUS. 


T9 #2 IS Bt + Bp 
ARGUMENT OF THE PROLOGUE TO THE FIRST SATIRE. 


Ius deſign of the author was to conceal his name and quality. He lived in the dangeraus times of 
the tyrant Nero; and aims particularly at him in moſt of his ſatires. For which reaſon, though 
he was a Roman knight, and of a plentiful fortune, he would appear in this prologue but a beg- 
garly poet, who writes for bread. After this, he breaks into the buſineſs of the firſt ſatire; which 
is chiefly to decry the poetry then in faſhion, and the impudence vf thoſe who were endeavouring 
to paſs their ſtuff upon the world. 


PROLOGUE TO THE FIRST SATIRE. 


IN vrt did on cleft Parnaſſus pream, Who taught the parrot human notes to try 

Nor taſte the ſacred Heliconian ſtream ; Or with a voice endu'd the chattering pie 

Nor can remember when my brain, inſpir'd, 'Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe”: 
Was, by the muſes, into madnels fir'd. Want teught their maſters, and their maſt 
My ſhare in pale Pyrene I refign ; theſe. | 
And claim no-part in all the mighty Nine. Let gain, that gilded bait, be hung on high, 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong The hungry witlings have it in their eye; 

To nobler poets, for a nobler ſong : | Pies, crows, and daws, poetic preſents brin gt 
fleedleſs of verſe, and hopeleſs of the crown; You ſay they ſqueak ; but they will ſwear they 
Scarce half a wit, and more than half a clown, ſing, 

Fefore the ſhrine I lay my rugged numbers down. | 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Ito not repeat, that the chief aim of the author is againſt bad poets in this ſatires But I muſt: 
add, that he includes alſo bad orators, who began at that time (as Petronius in the beginning of! 
his book tells us) to enervate manly eloquence, by tropes and figures, ill-placed and worte applied. 
Amongſt the poets,  Perfius covertly ſtrikes at Nero; ſome of whoſe verſes he recites with ſcorn 
and indignation. - He alſo takes notice of the noblemen and their abominable poetry, who, in the 
luxury of their fortunes, ſet up for wits and judges. The ſatire is in dialogue, betwixt the author 
and his friend or monitor; who diſſuades him from this dangerous attempt of expoſing great men. 
But Perſius, who is of a free ſpirit, and has not forgotten that Rome was once a commonwealth, 
breaks through all thoſe difficulties, and boldly 9 the falſe judgment of the age in which he 
lives. The reader may obſerve that our poet was a Stoic philoſopher; and that all his moral ſen- 
tences, both here and in all the reſt of his ſatires, are drawn frum the dogmas of that ſect. 


f f | > Perus. Tis nothing; I can bear 
* DIALOGUS BETWIXNT THE PORT AND BIS | That paltry ſeribblers have the public ear: 
PRIEND OR MONITOR: | That this vaſt univerſal fool, the town, 
Should cry up Labeo's ſtuff, and cry me down. 


Perfius. The - - _ 
F | y damn themſelves ; nor will my muſe deſcend 
How anxious art our cares, and yet how vain To clap with ſuch, who fools and knaves come 
The bent of our defires ! 1 mend: 
„ Friend Thy ſpleen contain: Their ſmiles and cenſures are to me the ſame: 
For none will read thy ſatires. l I care not what they praiſe, or what they blame. 
Fetſiur. This to me? In full afſemblies let the crow prevail: 
Friend. None; or what's next to none, but two | | weigh no merit by the common ſcale. 
1 or three. The cynſcience 15 the teſt of every mind; 
hard, I graut. | Seck not thyſelf, without thylelf, to nd,“ 
Vok. XIþb - 23 


But where's that Roman —Somewhat I would 
ſay, 


Y : 
But fear let fear, for once, to truth give way. 


Pruth lends the Stoic courage: when | look 
On human acts, and read in nature's book, 
From the firſt. paſtimes of our infant-age, 
To clder cares, and man's ſeverer page; 

en ſtern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward: 
Then, then I fay —or would ſay, if I durſt 
But thus provok'd, I muſt ſpeak out, or burſt. 

Friend. Once more forbear. 

Perſius. 1 cannot rule my ſpleen ; 
My ſcorn rebels, and tickles me within. 

Firſt, to begin at home : our authors write 
In lonely rooms, ſecur'd from public ſight ; 
Whether in proſe or verſe, tis all the fame : 
*Tis proſe in fuſt ian, and the numbers lame. 
All noiſe, and empty pomp, a ſtorm of words, 
Labouring with ſound, that little ſenſe affords. 
They comb, and then they order every hair: 

A gown, or white, or ſcour'd to whiteneſs, wear: 

A. birth-day jewel bobbing at their car. 

Next, gargle well their throats, and thus prepar'd, 

They mount, a God's name, 'to be ſeen and 
heard 

From their high ſcaffold, with a trumpet check, 

And oghng all their audience ere they ſpeak. 

The nauſcbus nobles, ev'n the chief of Rome, 

ith gaping mouths to theſe rehearſals come, 
And pant with pleaſure, when ſome luſty line 
The marrow pierces, and invades the chine. 

At open fulſome bawdry they rejoice, 
And flimy jeſt applaud with broken voice. 
Baſe proſtitute, thus doſt thou gain thy bread ? 


Thus doſt thou feed their cars, and thus art fed? 


At his own filthy tuff he grins and brays: 
And gives the ſign where he expects their praiſe, 
Why have 1 learn'd, ſay'ſt thou, if, thus con- 
T choke the noble vigour of my mind? * 
Know, my wild fig-tree, which in rocks is bred, 
Will ſplit the quarry, and ſhoot out the head. 
2 fruits of learning ! old ambitious fool, 
ar ſt thou apply that adage of the ſchool : 
As if *tis nothing worth that lives conceal'd, 
And* ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd ?” 
Oh, but *tis brave to be admir'd, to fee 
The crowd, with pointing fingers, cry, That's he; 
That's he whoſe wondrous poem is become 
A lecture for the noble youth of Rome 
Who, by their fathers, is at feaſts renown'd 
And often quoted when the bowls go round. 
Full gorg'd and fluſh'd, they wantonly rehearſe ; 
And add to wine the Juxury of verſe. 
One, clad in purple, not to loſe his time, 
Eats, and recites ſome hamentable rhyme : 
Some ſenſeleſs Phillis, in a broken note, 
Snuffling at noſe, and croaking in his throat: 
"Then graciouſly the mellow pes nod: 
Is not th' immortal author made a god? 
Are not his manes bleſt, ſuch —_ to have ? 
Lics not the turf more lightly on his grave? 
And roſes (while his loud applauſe they ſing) 


Stand ready from his ſepulchre to ſpring ? 


"All theſe, you. cry, but light objections are; 
Mere malice, and you drive the jeſt too far. 
For does there breathe a man who can reject 
A genctal ſame, and his own lines neglect ? 


* 
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That need not fiſh, or frankincenſe to ſear ? 
Thou, whom I make the adverſe part, to bear, 

Be anſwer' d thus: If I by chance fucceed 

In what I write (and that's a chance indeed), 

Know, I am not ſo ſtupid, or ſo hard, 

Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv'd reward: 

But this I cannot grant, that thy applauſe 

Is my work's ultimate or only cauſe, 

Prudence can ne'er propoſe ſo mean a prize; 

For mark what vanity within it lies. 


In cedar tablets wortliy to appear, | 


Like Labeo's Iliads, in whoſe verſe is found 


Nothing but trifling care, and empty ſound; 
Such little elegies as nobles write, 
Who would be pocts, in Apollo's ſpite. 
Them and their woeful works the muſe defies: 
Products of citron-beds, and golden canopies, 
To give thee all thy due, thou haſt the heart 
Tov make a ſupper with a fine deſert : [part. 
And to thy thread-bare friend a caſt old fuit im- 
Thus brib'd, thou thus beſpeak'ſt him, Tell me 
friend, | 
(For I love truth, nor can plain ſpeech offend) 
What ſays the world of me and of my muſe? 
The poor dare nothing tell but flattering news: 
But ſhall 1 ſpeak ? Thy verſe is wretched rhyme; 
And all thy labours are but loſs of time. 
Thy ſtrutting belly ſwells, thy paunch is high; 
Thou writ'ſt not, but thou piſſeſt poetry. 
All authors to their own defects are blind; 
Had! thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, what ſplay-mouths they make; 
To mark their fingers, pointed at thy hack: 
Their tongues loll'd out, a foot beyond the pitch, 
When mol athirſt of an Apulian bitch: 
But noble ſcribblers are with flattery fed; 
For nene dare find their faults who eat their bread, 
To paſs the poets of patrician blood, 
What is't the common reader takes for good! 
The verſe in faſhion is when numbers flow: 
Soft without ſenſe, and without ſpirit flow : 
So ſmooth and equal, that no fight can find 
The rivet, where the poliſh'd picce was join d. 
So even all, with ſuch a ſteady view, 
As if he ſhut one eye to level true. 
Whether the vulgar vice his ſatire ſtings, 
The people's riots, or the rage of kings, 
The gentle poet is alike in all; 
| His reader hopes to riſe, and fears no fall, 
RN gere we ſee, fome raw pin-feather'd 
thin | 
Attempt — and fights and heroes ſing; 
Who, for falſe quantities, was whipt at ſchool 
But t'other day, and breaking grammar-rule, 
Whoſe trivial art was never try'd above 
The brave deſcription of a native grove : 
' Wha knows not how to praiſe the country ſtore; 
The feaſts, the baſkets, nor the fatted boar; 
Nor paint the flowery fields that paint them- 
{elves before. 
Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born, 
| Whole ſhining plough-ſhare was in furrows worn 
Met by his trembling wife; returning home, 
And ruſtically joy'd, as chief of Rome :. 
She wip'd the ſweat. from the dictator's brow; 
And o'er his back his robe did rudely throw; 


The lictors bore in fate their lord's triumphant 
plough, : 
7 
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dome love to hear the fuſtian poet roar ; 
And ſome on antiquated authors pore : 
Rupmage for ſenſe ; and think thoſe only good 
Who labour moſt, and leaſt are underſtood. 
When thou ſhalt ſee the blear-eyed fathers teach 
Their ſons, this harſh and mouldy ſort of ſpeech ; 
Or others, new affected ways to try, 
ol wanton ſmoothneſs, female poetry ; 
One would inquire from whence this motly ſtyle 
Did firſt ar Roman purity de file: 
For our old dotards cannot keep their ſeat; 
But leap and catch at all that's obſolete. 

Others, by fooliſh oſtentation led, . 
When call'd before the bar, to ſave their head, 
ring triſling tropes, inſtead of folid ſenſe : 
and mind their figures more than their defence. 
are pleas d to hear their thick-ſkull'd judges cry, 
Well mov'd, oh finely ſaid, and decentty : 
Theft (fays th' accuſer) to thy charge I Jay, 
0 Pedius! what does gentle Pedins ſay ? 
{ndious to pleaſe the genius of the times, | 
With periods, points, and tropes, he flurs his 

crimes: 

He robb*d not, but he borrow'd from the poor 
And took but with intention to reſtore.” 
He lards with flouriſhes his long harangue; hang? 
Tis fine, ſay'ſt thau; what, to be prais'd, and 
Efeminate Roman, ſhall ſuch ſtuff prevail 
lo tickle thee, and make thee wag thy tail ? 
dy, ould a ſhipwreck'd ſailor fing his woe, 
Would'ſt thou be mov'd to pity, or beſtow 
Analms? What's more prepoſterous than to ſee 
4 merry beggar? Mirth in miſery ? 

Perfius. He ſeems a trap, for charity, to lay: 
and cons, by night, his leſſon for the day. 


Friend. But to raw numbers, and unfiniſh'd verſe, - 


Feet ſound is added now, to make it terſe : 
is tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
« The maid-part. chimes, with art, which never 
« flat is. 
The dolphin brave, that cuts the liquid wave, 
or he who in his line, can chine the loug-ribb'd 
« 'Apennine.” 
Perſeus, All this is doggrel ſtuff. 
g Friend. What if I bring 
Anobler verſe 7 u Arms and the man 1 ſing.” 
Perſur. Why name you Virgil with ſuch ſops as 
He's truly great, and muſt for ever pleaſe : [theſe ? 
Not fierce, but awful, in his manly page; 
bold in his ſtrength, but ſober in his rage. [read 
Friend. What poems think you ſoit? and to be 
Wich lahguiſhing regards, and bended head? [crew 
Perſiut. & Their crooked horns the Mimallonian 
With blaſts inſpir'd ; and Baſſaris who flew 
Ihe ſcornful calf, with ſword advanc'd on high, 
Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 
And Mznas, when, with ivy bridles bound, 
* She led the ſpotted lynx, then Evion rung 
around; [ſound.“ 
* Evion from woods and floods repairing echo's 
Could ſuch rude lines a Roman mouth become, 
Were any manly greatneſs left in Rome? 
Menas and Atys in the mouth were bred; 
And never hatch'd within the labouring head: 
No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew: 
but churn'd, like ſpittle, from the lips they flew, 
Friend. Tis fuſtian all; tis execrably bad; 


i if they will be fools, mult you be made 


3 


= 


Vet old Lucilius neverffear'd the times, 


Your ſatires, let me tell you, are too fierce ; 
The great will never bear ſo blunt a verſe. 
Their doors are barr'd againſt a bitter lou: 
Snarl, if you pleaſe, but you ſhall ſnarl without. 
Expect ſuch pay as railing rhymes deſerve, 
Y*are ina yery hopeful way to ſtarve. 

Perſius. Rather than ſo, uncenſur'd let them be; 
All, is admirably well, for me. : 
My harmleſs rhyme ſhall ſcape the dire diſgrace 
Of conimon-ſhores, and every piſſing place. 
Two painted ſerpents ſhall, on high, appear; 
'Tis holy ground; you mult not urine here. 


This ſhall be writ to fright the fry away, 


Who draw their little baubles, when they play. wy” 


But laſh'd the city, and diſſected crimes. 
Mutius and Lupus both by name be brought; _ 
He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught, 
Unlike in method, with conceal'd deſign, | 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join: 
And, with a fly inſinuating grace, : 
Laugh'd at his friend, and Iook'd him in the face, 
Would raiſe a bluſh, where ſecret vice he found; 
And ticklegwhile he gently prob'd the wound. 
With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd; 
But made the deſperate paſſes when he ſmil'd, 

Could he do this, and is my muſe controPd 
By ſervile awe? Born free, and not be hold 
At leaſt, I'll dig a hole within the ground; 
And to the truſty earth commit the Tound: 
The reeds ſhall tell you what the poet fears, 
King Midas has a ſnout, and aſſes ears.“ 
This mean conceit, this darling myſtery, ſours 
Which thou think'ſt nothing, friend, thou ſhalt not - 
Nor will I change for all the flaſhy wit, | 
That flattering Libeo, in his Iliads, writ. 
Thou, if there he a Wu in this baſe town, 
Who dares, with angry Eupolis, to frown; 
He, who, with bold Cratinvs, is inſpir d 
With zeal, and equal indignation fir'd : 
Who, at enormous villany, turns pale, 
And ftecrs againſt it with a full-blown fail, 
Like Ariſtophanes, let him but ſmile {ityle: 
On this thy honeſt work, though writ in homely 
And if two lines or three in all the vein 
Appear leſs droſſy, read thoſe lines again. 
May they perform their author's juſt intent, 
Glow in thy ears, and in thy breaſt ferment. 
But from the reading of my book and me, 
Be far, ye foes of virtuous poverty: 
Who ſortune's fault upon the poor can throw; 
Point at the tatter'd coat, and ragged ſhoe : 
Lay Nature's failings to their charge, and jeer 
The dim weak eye-ſight, when the mind is clear, 
When thou thyſelf, thus uſolent in Nate, 
Art but, perhaps, ſome country magiſtrate: 
Whoſe power extends no farther than to ſpeak 
Big on the bench, and ſcanty weights to break. 

Him, alſo, for my cenſor I diſdain, 
Who thinks all ſcience, as all virtue, vain 
Who counts x omg; he numbers, toys; 
And, with his foot, the ſacred duſt deſtroys: 
W hoſe pleaſure is to fee a ſtrumpet tear 
A Cynic's beard, and lug him by the hair. 
Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run; 
But when the buſinels of the day is done, 
On dice, and drink, and drabs, they ſpend their 

afternoon. 2 995 
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DEDICATED TO HIS FRIEND PLOTIUS MACRINUS, ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tuts fatire contains a moſt grave and philoſophical argument, concerning prayers and wiſhes. Un- 
doubtedly it gave occaſion to Juvenal's tenth ſatire; and both of them had their original from one of 
Plato's dialogues, called the “ Second Alcibiades.” Our author has induced it with great myſtery 
of art, by taking his riſe from the birth-day of his friend ; on which occaſions, prayers were made, 
and ſacrifices offered by the native. Perſins, commending the 2 of his friend's vows, deſcends 
to the impious and immoral . of others. The ſatire is divided into three parts: the firſt is 
the exordium to Micrinus, which the poet confines within the compaſs of four verſes. The ſecond 
relates to the matter of the prayers and vows, and an enumeration of thoſe things, wherein men 
commonly ſinned againſt right reaſon, and offended in their requeſts. The third part conſiſts in 
ſhowing the repugnances of thoſe prayers and wiſhes, to thoſe of other men, and inconſiſtencies with 
themſelves. He ſhows the original of theſe vows, and ſharply inveighs againſt them : and laſtly, 
not only corrects the falſe opinion of mankind concerning them, but gives the true doctrine of all 
>ddreſſes made to Heaven, and how they may be made acceptable to the powers above, in excellent 
precepts, and more worthy of a Chriſtian than a Heathen. 


Lr this auſpicious morning be expreſt 

With a white ſtone, diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt : 

White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear; 

And let new joys attend on thy new added year. 

Indulge thy genius, and o'erflow thy ſoul, 

Till thy wit ſparkle, like the cheerful bowl. 

Pray; = thy prayers the teſt of heaven will 
Wd * 


ar; 

Nor need ſt thou take the gods aſide, to hear: 
While others, ev'n the mighty men of Rome, 
Big ſwell'd with miſchief, to the temples come; 
And in low murmurs, and with coſtly ſmoke, 
Heaven's help, to proſper their black vows, invoke. 
So boldly to the gods mankind reveal 
What from each other they, for ſhame; conceal. 
Give me good fame, ye powers, and make me juſt: 
Ihus much the rogue to public ears will truſt : 
In private then ;»-When wilt thou, mighty ow 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove? 
Or—0 thou thunderer's ſon, great Hercules, 
That once thy bounteous deity would pleaſe 
To guide my rake, upon the chinking ſound 
Of ſome vaſt treaſure, hidden under ground ! 

O were my pupil fairly knock'd o th' head; 
I ſhould poſſeſs th eſtate, if he were dead ! 
He's ſo far gone with rickets, and with th' evil, 
That one ſmall doſe will ſend him to the devil.” 

This is my neighbour Nerius's third ſpouſe, 
Of whom in Happy time he rids his houte. 
But my eternal wife Grant heaven I may 
Survive to ſce the fellow of this day ! 
Thus, that thou may'ſt the better bring about 
Thy wiſhes, thou art wickedly devout : 
In Tyber ducking thrice, by break of day, 
To waſh th' obſcenities of night away. 
But pr'ythee tell me (*tis a ſmal! requeſt), 
With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poſſeſt ? 
Would'ſt thou prefer him to ſome man? Suppoſe 
1 dipp'd among the worſt, and Statius choſe # 


Which of the two would thy wiſe head declare 

The truſtier tutor to an orphan-heir ? 

Or, put it thus :=-Unfold to Statius, ſtraight, 
What to ſove's ear thou didſt impart of late: 
He'll ſtare, and, O good Jupiter ! will cry; 
Canſt thou indulge him in this villany ! 
Andthink'ſt thou, Jove himſelf, with patience then 
Can hear a prayer condemn'd by wicked men? 
That, void of care, he lolls ſupine in ſtate, 

And leaves his buſineſs to be done by fate ? 
Becauſe his thunder ſplits ſome burley-tree, 
And is not darted at thy houſe and thee ? 
Or that his vengeance falls not at the time, 
Juſt at the perpetration of thy crime : 
And makes thee a ſad object of our eyes, 
Fit for Ergenna's prayer and facrifice ? 
What well fed offering to appeaſe the god, 
What powerful preſent to procure a nod, 
Haſt thou in ſtore? What bribe haſt thou prepat 6 
To pull him, thus unpuniſh'd, by the beard ? 
Our ſuperſtitions with our life begin : 
Th' obſcene old grandam, or the next of kin. 
The new born infant from the cradle takes, 
And firſt of ſpittle a luſtration makes: 
Then in the ſpawl her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temples, forchead, and the lips, 
Pretending force of magic to prevent, 

By virtue of her naſty excrement. 

Then dandles him with many a mutter'd prayer 

That _— would make him. ſome rich miſer's 
cir, 

Lucky to ladies, and in time a king ; 

Which to enſure, ſhe adds a length of navel-ſtring. 

But no fond nurſe is fit to make a prayer: 

And Tove, if Jove be wile, will never hear; 

Not though ſhe prays in white, with lifted hands: 

A body made of braſs the crone demands 


| For her lov'd nurſling, ſtrung with nerves of wire, 
Tough to the Jaſt, and with no toil to tire: 
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vnednſcionable vows, which when we uſe, 

We teach the gods, in reaſon, to refuſes 

Suppoſe they were indulgent to thy viſh : 

Yet the fat entrails, in the ſpacious diſh, 

Would ſtop the grant: the very overcare | 

And nauſeous pomp, wonld hinder half the prayer. 

Thou hop'ſ with ſacrifice of oxen flain 

To compaſs wealth, and bribe the god of gain, 

To give thee flocks and herds, with large increaſe ; 

Fool! to expect them from a bullock's greaſe ! 

And think'ſt that, when the fatten'd flames aſpire, 

Thou ſre ſt th* accompliſhment of thy deſire ! 

Now, now, my bearded harveſt gilds the plain, 

The ſcanty folds can ſcarce my ſheep contain, : 

And ſhowers of gold come pouring in amain ! 

Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on, 

Till his lank purſe declares his money gone. 
Should I preſent them with rare figur d plate, 

Or gold as rich in workmanſhip as weight ; 

0 how thy riſing heart would throb and b- 

And thy left fide, with tremhling pleaſure, ſweat! 

Thou meaſur ſt hy —— If the powers divine, 

Thy _ are burniſh'd gold, and filver is then 

rine. 

Thy puny godlings of inferior race, | 

Whot: humble ſtatues are content with braſs, 

Should ſome of theſe, in viſions purg'd from 

Foretel events, ot in a morning dream; (phlegm, 

Ev'n thoſe thou would ſt in veneration hold; 


And, if not faces, give them beards of gold. 


d 
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| The prieſts in temples, now, no longer care 
For Saturn's braſs, or Numa's earthen ware; 
Or veſtal urns, in cach religious rite : 
This wicked gold has put them all to flight. 
O ſouls, in whom no heavenly fire is found, 
Fat minds, and ever groveling on the ground! 
We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 
And think what pleaſes us muſt pleaſe the 
Of oil and caſſia one th' ingredients takes, 
And, of the mixture, a rich ointment makes: 
Another finds the way to dye in grain; 
And makes Calabrian wool receive the Tyrian ſtaing 
Or from the ſhells their orient treaſure takes, 
Or, for their golden ore, in rivers rakes; , 
Then melts the maſs : all theſe are vanities ! 
Yet ſtill ſome profit from their pains may riſe: 4 
But tell me, prieſt, if I may be ſo bold, 
What are the gods the better for this gold? 
The wretch that offers from his wealthy ſtore 
Theſe preſents, bribes the powers to give him more: 
As maids to Venus, offer baby-toys, T 
To bleſs the marriage-bed with girls and boys., 
Put let us for the gods a gift prepare, | 
Which the great man's great charges cannot bear; 
A ſoul, where laws both human and divine, 
In practice more than ſpeculation ſhihe ; 
A genuine virtue, of a vigorous kind, 
Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind: Te 
When with ſuch offerings to the gods I come, 


A cake, thus given, is worth a hecatom. 


nn 
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THE ARGUMENT, : 
Ovx author has made two ſatires concerning ſtudy ; the firſt and the third: the firſt related to men; 


this to young ſtudents, ham he deſired to be educated in the Stoic philoſophy : he himſelf ſuſtains 
the perſon of the maſter, or preceptor, in this admirable fatire ; where he upbraids the youth of Cloth 
and negligence in learning. Vet he _ with one ſcholar reproaching his fellow tudents with 
late riſing to their books. After which he takes upon him the other part of the teacher. And ad- 
dreſſing Fimſels particularly to young noblemen, tells them, that by reaſon of their high birth, and 
the great poſſeſſion of their fathers, they are careleſs of adorning their minds with precepts of moral 
philoſophy : and withal, inculcates to them the miſeries which will attend them in the whole courſe 
of their life, if they do not apply themſelves betimes to the knowledge of virtue, and the end of 
their creation, which he pathetically inſinuates to them. The title of this ſatire, in ſome ancient 
manuſcripts, was © The reproach of Idleneſs; though in others of the ſcholiaſts it is inſcribed, 
« Againſt the luxury and vices of the rich. In both of which the intentions of the poet is purſued ; 
but principally in the former. 


remember I tranſlated this ſatire, when I was 4 king's ſcholar at Weſtminſter-ſchool, for a Thutſ- 


day night's exerciſe ; and believe that it, and many other of my exerciſes of this nature, in Engliſh 


Breaks in at every 


verſe, are in the hands of my learned maſter, the reverend Dr. Buſby.] 


chink : the cattle run 
To ſhades, and noon-tide rays of ſummer ſhun 
Yet plung'd in floth we lie; and ſnore ſupine, 
Asfill'd with fumes of indigeſted wine. 

This gra ve advice ſome ſober ſtudent bears; 
And loudly rings it in his fellow's ears. 
The yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe: 
Then rubs his gummy eyes, and ſcrubs his pate; 
And cries, I thought it had not been fo late: 


Js this thy daily courſe ? The glaring ſun [ 
9 


My clothes make haſte: why then! if none be 


near, 

He mutters firſt, and then begins to ſwear : 
And brays aloud, with a more clamorous note, 
Than an Arcadian aſs can ſtretch his throat. 

With much ado, his book before him laid, 
And parchment with the ſmoother fide diſplay d; 
He takes the rs; lays them down again; 
And with — ing fingers, tries the pen: | 
Some pceviſh quarrel ſtraight he ſtrives to picks 
His quill writes double, or his ink's too thick; 
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Infuſe, more water; now tis grown ſo thin 
It ſinks, nor can the characters be ſcen. 

O wretch, and ſtill more wretched every day! 
Are mortals born to 12 their lives away? 
Go back to what thy infancy began, 
Ihod who were never meant to be a man: 

Eat pap and ſpoon- meat; for thy gewgaws cry; 

Be ſullen, and reſuſe the lullaby, 

6 more accule thy pen: but charge the crime 

On native floth, and negligence of time. 


ry 
. 


ThinE'ſt thou thy maſter. or thy friends, to cheat ? 
_ Fool, tis thyſelf, and that's a worſe, deceit. _ ,, 
Beware the laughter of the towa; -, __ 2 
Thou fpxing'ſt a leak already in thy crown. 
A flaw is in thy ill back'd veſſel found; 
*Tis hollow, and return's a jarring. ſound, 
Yet, thy moiſt clay is pliant to command; 
Unwrought, and eaſy to the potter's hand: 
Now take the mold; now dend thy mind to feel 
Ihe firſt Tharp motions of the forming wheel, | 
But thou haſt land; a country-ſeat, ſecure 
By a juſl title; coſtly furniture; 
A'Tuming-pan thy Lares to appeaſe: 
Nö peed of learning when a man's at caſe ? 
: is be not enough to {well thy ſoul, | 


——— — 


* 


Then pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the herald's roll, 


Drawn from the rcot of ſome old Tuſcan tree; 

And thou, a'thouſand off, a fool of long degree. 

Ho, Jad in purple, canſt thy cenſor greet ; 

And, Iendly, call hini couſin, in the fircet, 
Such pageantry be to the people ſhown : 

There boait they horſe's trappings, and thy own: 

I-know.thee to thy bottom g. Ir 


Where thou ſhalt find thy Tamous pedigree, ; 


rom within 

Thy ſhallow centre, to the utmoſt {kin : 
Doſt thou not bluſh to live ſo like a beaſt, 
So trim, ſo diſſolute, ſo looſely dreſt? | 

But tis in vain: the wretch is drench'd too deep : 
His foul is ſtupid, and his heart aſlcep; 
Fatten'd in vice; ſo callous, and ſo groſs, 
He ſins, and ſees not; ſenſeleſs of his loſs. 


Tope leis to hubble up, and reach the waters brim. 


DE&YDEN'S PERSIUS. 


Though much, my maſter, that ſtern virtue. praigq, 
Which oer the vanquiſher the vanquiſh'd rais d: 
And my:pleas'd father came, with pride, to {ce 
His boy defend the Roman liberty. 

But then my ſtudy was to cog the, dice, 
And dextroully to throw the lucky ſice: 
To ſhun ames-ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away; 
Aud watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey 
Falſe-bones, and put upon me in the play. 
Careful, beſides, the whirling top to whip, 
And drive her, giddy, till the ell aſleep. 
hy years are ripe, nor art thou yet to learn 
What's good og ill, aud both their ends diſcern: 
Thou in the Staic-porch, ſeverely bred, ; 
/Haſt heard the,dogmas of great Zeno read: 

There on SEN by Polygnotus' hand; 
| The conguer'd Mediaus in trunk-breeches ſtand, 

Vhere the ſharn youth to midnight. leQuregziſe, 
RKous'd from their Alumbers to be catly wile: 
Whzze the coarſe cake, and homely huſks of beats, 
| From pamperivg riot. the yeung ſtomach weans: 


| And where the Samian Y directs thy ſteps to 


* 


E. run 1 ; 
| To virtue's narrow ſteep, and broadeway vice to 
— alk [ breathe, 

And yet thou ſnar'ſt; thou draw't thy drunken 

Sour, with debauch; and ſleep'ſt the ſleep of death; 

Thy, chaps arc ſallen, and thy frame disjoin d; 

f Phy body is difſoly'd, as is thy. mind. | 
Haſt thou not, yet, propos d ſome certain end, 

To which thy life, thy every act, may tend? 

Haſt thou no mark, at which to bend thy bow 

Or like a boy purſueſt the carrion crow 

Wich pellets; and with ſtones, trom tree to trce; 

A fruitlcſs toil, aud liv'ſt extempore ? 

Watch the diſeafe in time for, when within 

The dropſy rages, and extends the ſkin, 

In vain for hellebore the patient cries, 

And fees the doctor; but too late is wiſe : 

Loo late, for cure, he proffers half his wealth; 

Conqueſt and Guibbons cannot give him health, 


4 


Why you were made, for what you were defign'd; 


Vou n goes the wretch at once, unſkill'd to ſwim; Learn, wretches, learn the motions of the iv, 


Great fathex,of the gods, when, for our crimes, 
\;Tþoudezd'ft ſome heavy judgment on the times; 
Some tyrant-king, the, terror of his age, 

+, The;rypey and true vicegerent of thy rage; 

Th ih him; ſet virtue in his fight, 
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Of what, he feels: 1s what he fears is more; 
{ting at bis plenteous board, 


Hang o'er his head, and hanging by a twine, 
Did with iſs dread, and more tccurely dine. 

Ev'n in his ſleep he ſtarts, and fears the knife, 

And, e in his arms takes his accomplice 

e Mie 

Down, down, he goes; and from his darling friend 

Copccals the woes his guilty dreams portend. 
When I was young, I, Lke a lazy fool, 

Would blear my eyes with oil, to ſtay from ſchool ; 
* Averic hom pains, aud loath to learn the part 


Cate, dying wich @ dauntleſe Leart ; 


And the great moral end of human kind, 


Study thyſelf > what rank or what degree 


The wile Creator has ordain'd for thee : 

And all the offices of that eltate 

Perſorm; and with thy prudence guide thy fats. 
Pray what juſtly, to be heard: nor more deſire 
That the decencies of liſe require. 


What's requiſite to ſpare, and what to ſpend : 
Learn this; and after, envy not the ſtore 

Of the greas'd advocate, that grinds the poor: 
Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws ; 
And only gains the wealthy client's cauſe. 

| To whom the Marſians more proviſion ſcnd, 
Than he and all his family can ſpend. 
Gammons, that give a reliſh to the taſte, 

And potted fowl, and fiſh, come in fo faſt, 
Ihat ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks : 
And mouldy mother gathers on the drinks. 
But here, ſome captain of the land or feet, 
Stout of his hands, but of a ſoldier's wit; 
Cries, I have ſenſe to ſerve my turn, in ſtore; 
And he's a raſcal who pretends to more. | 
Damme, whate'er theſe book-learn'd blockheadg 
| 5olon's the very eſt fool in all the play, g 


Learn what thou ow ' ſt thy country, and thy friend; 


(ſay, 


SATIRE m. 


ropchen drones, and always looking down, 

(As over-ballaſted within the crown!) 

Muttering betwirt their lips ſome myſtic thing, 

Which, well examin'd, is flat conjuring, | 

Mere madmen's dreams: for what the ſchools 

have taught, 
h; only this, that nothing can be brought 
from nothing; and, what is, can ne'er be turn'd 
to nought. 

it for this they ſtudy ? to grow pale, 

And miſs the pleaſures of a glorious meal ? 

for this in rags accoutter'd, are they ſeen, | 

And made the may-game of the public ſpleen ? 
Proceed, my friend, and rail; but hear me tell 

Aſtory, which is juſt thy parallel. 

A ſpark, like thee, of the man-killing trade, 

Fell fick, and thus to his phyſician ſaid: + 

Methinks T am not right in every part; 

| feel a kind of tremblmg at my heart: 

My pulſe unequal, and my breath is ſtrong ; 

Befides a filthy fur upon my tongue. 

The doctor heard him, exercis'd his ſkill : 

And, after, bid' him for four days be ſtill. 

Threr days he took good council, and began 

To mend, and look like a recovering man: 


*The fourth, he could not hold from drink; but ſends 


His boy to one of his old truſty friends: 
Adjuring him by all the powers divine, 

To pity his diſt reſa, who could not dine 

Without a flaggon of his healing wine, 

He drinks a fwiling draught; and, lin'd within, 
Will ſupple in the bath his outward ſkin : 

Whom ſhould he find but his phyſician there, 
Who, wiſely, bade him once again beware. 

Sir, you; look wan, you hardly draw your breath; 
Drinking is dangerous, and the bath is death. 

'Tis nothing, ſays the fool : but, ſays the friend, 
This nothing, Sir, will 1 you to your end. 
Do not ſee your dropſy belly ſwell ? 

Your yellow Kin? No more of that; I'm well. 

| have already buried two or three 

That ſtood betwixt a fair eſtate and me, 

And, doctor, I may live to bury thee, 

Thou tell'ſt me, I look ill; and thou look' ſt worſe. 
Tre done, ſays the de take your courſe. 
The laughing ſot, like all e men, 

Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks again: 
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His throat half throttled with corrupted phlegm, 
And breathing through his jaws a belching 


Z 
ſteam: 


Amidſt his cups with fainting ſhiyering ſeiz d, 


His limbs disjointecl, and all o'er diſeas' d, 
His hand cefuſes to ſuſtain the bowl: . 
And his teeth chatter, and hiseye-balls roll: 5 
Till, with his meat, he vomits out his ſoul: 
Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners, for his funeral due. 


_ 


Our dear departed brother hes in ſtate, | 


His heels ſtretch'd out, and pointing to the gate: © + 
And faves, now manumiz'd, on their dead * 
maſter wait. 


They hoiſt him on the bier, and deal the dole: 


| And there's an end of a luxurious fool. 


But what's thy fulſome parable to me ? 
My body is from all diſeaſes free: 
My temperate pulfe does regularly beat; 
Feet, and be fatisfy'd, my hands and feet : f 
[Theſe are not cold, nor thoſe oppreſs'd with heat. 
Or lay thy hand upon my naked heart, * 
And thou ſhall find me hale in every part. | 
I grant this true; but, ſtill, the deadly wound 
Is in thy ſoul; 'tis there thou art not ſound. 
Say, when thou ſeeſt a heap of tempting gold, 
Or a mere tempting harlot doſt behold; 
Then, when ſhe caſt on thee a ſide- lang glance, 
Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance. 
Some coarſe cold ſallad is before thee ſet ; 
Bread with the bran, perhaps, and broken meat; þ 
Fall on, and try thy appetite. ta-gat. 0 
Lheſe are not diſhes for thy dainty tooth: 
What, haſt thou got an ulcer in thy mouth; 
Why ſtand" thou picking ? is thy pallet ſore 2 
That bett and radiſhes will make thee roar ? 
Such is th? unequal temper of thy mind; 
Thy paſſions ig extremes, and unconſin d: 
Thy. hair ſo briſtles with unmanly fears, 
As fields of corn, that rite in bearded ears. | 
And when thy cheeks with fluſhing fury glow, y 
The rage of boiling caldrons is more flow ; * 
When fed with fuel and with flames below. 
With foam upon thy lips and ſparkling eyes, 
Thou ſay'ſt, and doſt in ſuch outrageous wiſe; 
That mad Oreſtes if he ſaw the ſhow, 


Would ſwear thou wert the madder of the two. 
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oe author. living in the time of Nero, was contemporary and friend to the noble poet Lucan; both 
of them were ſufficiently ſenſible, with all good meg, how unikilfully he managed the common- 
wealth: and perhaps might gueſs at his future tyra, by ſome paſſages, during the latter part of 
his firſt fixe years; though he broke not out intd his great excefles, while he was-reftrained by the 


councils and authority of Seneca. 


very compliment looked. aſquint as well as Nerq. 


Lucan has not ſpared him in the poem of his Pharſalia ; for. his 


Perſius has been bolder, but with caution like- 


wiſe. For here; in the perſon of young Alcibiades, he arraigus his ambition of meddling with ſtate- 


affairs, without judgment or experience. 
the part of Socrates under a borrowed name. 


It is probable that he makes Seneca, in this tatire; ſuſtain 
And, withal, diſcovers ſome ſecret vices of Nero, con- 


cernipg his luſt, bis drunkeanels, and his eNeminacy, which had not yet arrived to public notices 
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DRTD ENS PERSJUS, 


tues. Covetouſneis was undoubtedly none © 


He alſo.reprehends the flattery of bis courtiers, who endeavoured to make all his vices paſs for vir, 
f his faults; but it is here deſcribed as a veil caſt over 


the true meaning of the poet, which was co ſatiriſe his prodigality and voluptuquſneſs; to which he 


makes a tranfitian, 


I 61d no inſtance in hiſtory of that emperor's being a Pathique, though Perfiug 


ſeems to brand him with it. From the two dialogues of Plato, both called Alcibiades, the poet took 
the argument of the ſecond and third ſatires, but he inverted the order of them: for the third (a. 


tire is taken from the firſt of thele dialogues. 


bi. commentators, before Caſaubor, were ignorant of pur author's ſecret meaning; and thunght he 


ad quly written a 
magiltracy : | 
that the ſt 


Wagr'ss thou art, whoſe forward years are 
bent ; | 
On ſtate affairs the gnide to government; 
Hear, firſt, what Socrates of old has ſaid 
To the loy'd yoath, whom he at Athens bred, 
Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles, 
Our ſecond hope, my Alcibiades, 
What are the grounds, from whence thou doſt 
prepare 
To undertake, ſo young, ſo vaſt a care? 
Perhaps thy wit (a chance not often heard, 
That parts and prudence ſhauld prevent the 
beard): | 
"Tis ſeldom ſeen, that ſenators fo young 
Know when to ſpeak, and when to hold their 
tongue. | | 
Sure thou art born to ſome peculiar fate; 
When the mad people rite agaiuſt the ſtate, . 
To look them into duty: and command 
An awiul ſilence with thy lifted hand. 
Then to beſpeak them thus : Athenians, know 
Againſt right ceafon all your counſels go; 
This 1s not fair ; not profitable that; 
Nor t'other queſtion proper for debate. 
But thou, no doubt, can't ſet the bulineſs right, 
And give each argument its proper weight: | 
Know'ſt, with an equal hand, to hold the ſcale ; 
Seelt where the reaſons piach, and where they 
| fail, T [ vail. 
And where exceptions o'er the general rule pre- 
And, taught by inſpiration, in a trice, 
Canſt puniſh crimes, and brand offending vice. 
Leave, leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe, 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time to pleaiez; 
Un'ieafonably wiſe, till age, and cares, | 
Have form'd thy foul, to manage great affairs. 
Thy face, thy ſhape, chy outſide, ate but vain ; 
Thou haft not ſtrength ſuch labours to ſuſtain ; 
Drink hellebure, my boy, drink deep, and purge 
C 
What aim'ſt thou at, and whither tends thy care, 
In what thy utmoit good ? Delicious fare 
Ana, then, to ſun thyſelt in open air. | 
_ Hold; hold; are ali thy empty wiihes ſuch? * 
A good old woman would have ſaid as much. 
But thou art nobly born, 'tis true; go boaſt 
Thy pedigree, the thing thou Val moſt : 
Belides, thou art a beau: what's that, my child? 
A fop well dreſt, extravagant, and wild; 
She, that cries herbs, has leſs impertinente; 
And, in her calling, more of common ſenſe, 
None, none deſ ends into himſelf, to find 
The ſccret imperiections of his minds © 
But every one is eagle-cy'd, to fee 
Anotizer's laults, aud his deformity. 


_——_——. 
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ainſt young noblemen in general, who were two forward in aſpiring 10 public 
: but this excellent ſcholiaſt has unravelied the whole myſtery; and made it apparent, 
ing of chis ſatire was particularly aimed at Nexo, | | 


Say, doſt thou know Vectidius? Who, the 
wretch 
Whoſe lands beyond the Sabines largely ſtretch; 


| Cover the country, that a failing kite 


Can ſcarce o er- ly them, in a day and night; 
Him doſt thou mean, who, ſpite of all his ſtore, 
Is ever craving, and will {till be poor? 

Who cheats for haltpence, and who doffs his coat, 
To ſave a farthing in a ferry-boat ? 

Ever a glutton at another's colt 

But in whole kitchen dwells perpetual froſt ? 


Who eats and drinks with his domeſtic ſlaves; 


A verier hind than any of his knaves ? 

Born with the curſe and anger of the gods, 

And that indulgent genius he detrauds ? 

At harveſt-home, — the ſhearing day, 

When he ſhould thanks to Pan and Pales pay, 

And better Ceres; trembling to approach 

The little barrel, which he tears to broach : 

He, ſays the wimble, ofren draws it back, 

And deals to thirity ſervants but a ſmack, 

To a mort meal he makes a tedious grace, 

Before the barley-pudding comes in place: 

Then, bids fall on; himſelt, tor ſaving charges, 

A peel'd flic'd onion eats, and tippies verjuice. 
Thus fares the drudge : but thou, whoſe life's a 

dream 

Of lazy pleaſures, tak'ſt a worſe extreme, 

"tis all thy buſine(s, buſineſs how to ſhun ; 

To balk thy naked body in the tun ; 

Suppling thy ſtiffen'd joipts with fragrant oil: 

Then, in the ſpacious garden, walk awhile, 

To tuck the moiſture up, and ſoak it in: 

And this, thou think'ft, but vainly think'ſt, un- 

leen. 3 
But, know, thou art obſerv'd: and there are thoſe 
Who, if they durſt, would all thy ſecret ſins er- 


{ Thy catamite, the darling of thy heart, 


pole, 
The depilation of thy modeſt part : 


His engine-hand, and every lewder art. 
When, prene to bear, and patient to receiye, 
Chou tak'ſt the pleaſure which thou canſt not 


we, 

With kat oil thy head and hair are ſleek; 

And then thou kemb'ſt the tuzzes on thy 
check: | : | 

Of theſe thy barbers take a coſtly care, 

While thy falt tail is pvergrown with hair. 

Not all thy pincers nor unmanly axts, 

Can ſmooth the roughneſs of thy ſhameful parts. 

Not five, the ſtrongeſt that the Circus breeds, 

From the rank (oil can roat thoſe wicked weeds: 

Though ſuppled firſt with ſoap, to eaſe thy pain, 

The ttubbora fern ſprings up. aud ſprouts again, 
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Thus others we with defamations wound, 
While they ſtab us: and ſo the jeſt goes rouad. 
Vain are thy hopes, to ſcape cenlorious eyes; 
Truth will appear through all the thin diiguiſe: 
Thou haſt an ulcer which no leech can heal, 
Though thy broad ſhoulder-belt the wound con- 
$ay thou art ſound and hale in every part, [ceal. 
We know, we know thee rotten at thy heart, 
We know thee ſullen, impotent, and proud: 
Nor canit thou cheat thy nerve, who cheat'ſt the 

. crowd. 

But when they praiſe me, in the neighbourhood, 
When the pleas'd people take me fur à god, 
Shall I refuſe thy incenſe? Not receive 
The loud applauſes which the vulgar give? 

If thou doſt wealth, with langivg eyes, behold; 
Aud, greedily, are gaping after gold; | 


1 


If ſome alluring girl, in gliding by 


And thou with a conſenting glance reply; 

It thou thy own ſolicitor become, 

And bid'ſt ariſe the lumpiſh pendulum : 

It thy lewd luſt provokes an empty orm, 

And prom;-s to more than nature can perform; 

if, with thy guards, thou icour'it the ſtrects by 
mght, | | 

And doit fo murders, rapes, and ſpoils delight; 

Pleaſe not thyſelf, the flattering crowd to hear ; 

' Tis tulſume ſtuff to teed thy itching car, ; 

Reject the nauſeous praiſes of the times 

Give thy baſe poets back thy cobbled. rhymes; 

Survey thy ſoul, not what thou doſt appear, 

But what thou art; and find the beggar there. 


* : a : 2 
Shall tip the wink with a laforvious eye, + 
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Tx judicious Caſaubon, in his proem to this ſatire, tells us, that Ariſtophanes the 


Nee 
INSCRIBED TO THE REVEREND DR. BUSBY. 


THE ARGUMENT, 

grammarian being 
aſked, hat poem of Archilochus's Iambics he preferred before the reſt, anſwered, the longeſt. His 
anſwer may juſtly be applied to this fifth ſatire ; which, being of 2 greater length than any of the 
reſt, is alſo, by far, the moit inſtructive : for this reaſon I have elected it fram all the others, and in. 
ſcribed it to my learned maſter, Doctor Buſby ; to whom I am not only obliged myſelf for the beit 
part of my owp education, and that of my two ſons; but have alio received from him the firſt and 
trueſt taſte of Perſius. May he be pleaſed to find in this tranſlation, the gratitude, or at leaſt ſome 
ſmall ackuowledgment of his unworthy ſcholar, at the diſtance of twenty-four years, from the time 
when I departed from under this tuition. | 


This ſatire conſiſts of two diſtinct parts: the firſt contains the praiſes of the Stoic philoſopher 


maſter and tutor to our Perſius It alſo declares the love and piety af Perſius. to his well-deſerving 
walter ; and the mutual friendſhip which continued betwizt them, after Perfius was now grown a 
man. As alſo his exhortation to young noblemen, that they would enter themſelves into his inſtitu+ 
tion. From whence he makes an arttul tranktion into the ſecond part of his ſubject: wherein he 
fixjt complains oi the floth of ſcholars, and afterwards perſuades them to the purſuit of their true li- 
berty : here our authar excellently treats that paradox of the Stoics, which affirms, that only the 
wiſe or virtuous man is free; and that all vicious men are naturally ſlaves. And, in the illuſtration 


of this dogma, he takes up the remaining part of this inimitable ſatire. 


The ſpeakers PERSIUS AND CORNUTUS- 
PERSIUS. 


O: ancient uſe to poets it belongs, [tongues : 
To wiſh themſelves an hundred mouths and 


Whether to the well lung'd tragedian's rage 


They recommend the labours of the ſtage, 
Or ing the Parthian, when transfix'd he lies, 
Wrenching the Roman javelin from his thighs, 
CORNUTUS. 
And L why would'ſt thou theſe mighty morſels 
c 
Of words unchew'd, and ft to choke the muſe ? 
Let fuſtian poets, with their ſtuff, be gone, 
And ſuck the miſts that hang o'er Helicon ; 
When Progne or Thyeſtey' feaſt they write; 
Ang, for the mouthing actor, verſe indite. 
Thou neither, like a bellows, ſwell thy face, 


As if thou wert do blow the burning maſs 


Of melting ore; nor canſt thou ſtrain thy throat, 

Or murmur in an undiftinguiſh'd note, | 

Like rolling thunder till it breaks the cloud, 

And rattling nonſenſe is diſcharg'd aloud. 

Soft elocution does thy ſtyle renown, 

And the iweet accents of the peaceful gown + 

Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, 

To laugh at follies, or to laſh at vice, 

Hence draw thy theme, and to the ſtage permit 

Raw-head and bloody-bones, and hands and feet, 

Ragouſts for Terreus or Thyeſtes dreſt ; 

"Tis taſk enough tor thee & expoſe a Roman feaſt, 

PERSIUS. ; 

Tis, not, indeed, my talent to engage 

In lofty trifles, or to iwell my page 

With wind and noiſe ; but treely to impart, 

As to a ir:end, the ſecret of my heart; 

And, in familiar ſpeech, to let thee know 


How much | love thee aud how much I owe 
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mh on my hearts for thou haſt Kilt to find. 
ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wird 
through the veibof words, thou view the 
naked mind. 
For this à hundted voices Tueftte, 


To tel! the What a hundred tongues would tire; * | 


t never chuld be worthily eipreft,, 
Age deeply tliou art ſeated in my breaſt. 5 
When firſt my childiſh robe refign'd the ede, 
And left me, untonfin'd, to live at Yar * 
When now my Folder pulla (hung bi has * 
To houſeheld gots) declar'd me paſta L 
And my white'ſhield proclaĩm'd me tibe 
Whefrwith'my wild companions, I could roll 
From ſtreet to ſtreet aud fin without cottrol; 
Juſt at that age, when manhood ſet me free,” 
I then depos'd myſelf, and left the reins to — 
On thy wiſe boſom I repos'd my head, 
And er Socrates was bred... IE 
Then thy ſtraight rule ſet virtue in my ſight, 
The crooked lie reforming by the right. 
My reaſon took the bent of thy comma C A 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy ſkilful band : 
Long ſummer days thy precepts I rehearſe; 


44 


And winter nights were Hort in our converſe: 


One was our labour, one was our repoſe, 
One frugal ſupper did our ſtudies cloſe. : 
Sure on our birth ſome friendly planet one; 
And, as our ſouls, our horoſcope was, one ; 
Whether the mounting twins did heaven adorn, 
Or with the riſing balance we were borne; 
Both have the ſame impreſlions from above; ; 
And both Have Saturn's rage, repell' d by ove, 
What frat I know not, but ſome ſtar I 95 N 
Has given thee tn"afcendant o'er my mind. 
Fon kurus. 
a Nature s wer vurious in her frame: 
Each has a different will; and few the ſame : 
The greedy merchants, led by lucte, run ws 
To the parch'd Indies, and the riſing ſun; 
From thence hot pepper and rich drugs they MPs] 
Bartering, for ſpices, their Italian ware ; 
The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his ſloth, and batten with his ſleep : 
Another ſhakes the bed, diſſolving there, 
Till knots upon his gouty joint appear, 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found; 
Rots like a doddard oak, and piecemeal falls to 
ground: | 
Then bis lewd follies he would late repent ; 
And his paſt years, that in a miſt were ſpent. 
PERSIUS. 
But thou art pale, in nightly ſtudies, grown, 
To make the Stoic inſtitutes thy own : 
Thou long with ſtudious care haſt till'd our youth, 
And ſown our well-purg'd ears with wholeſome 
truth. 


"1 


From thee both old and young, with profit, learn) 


The bounds of good and evil to diſcern. 
CORNUTUS. 
Unhappy he who does this work adjourn. 
And to to-morrow would the ſearch delay: 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 
PERSIUS. a 
But is one day of eaſe too much to borrow? 
CORNUTUS. 
Yes, {rch; for yeſterday was once to-morrow, 


4. i. 
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Which is a 


DR YOEN'S PERSHTUS. 


That yeſterday is gone, and nothing gain'd 2 
And all thy fruitleſs days will thus be drain'd 4 
For thou haſt more to- motrows yet to aſk, l 
And wilt be ever to begin thy tafk ;' 


Still 10 be near, but ne'er to reach the firſt, 

O freedom! firſt delight of human kind? 

Lot that wich bondmen from their maſters find, 
| The privilege of doles : not yet t' infctibe 

Pheir names in this or t? other-Romay tribe: 
That falſe enfranchiſement with eaſe is found: 
Slaves are made citizens, by turning round. 
How, replies one, can any be mare free ? 


Here's Dama, once à groom of low degree, ' / 


Not worth a farzhing;- and a ſot beſide; 

Jo true a rogue; for lying's ſake he ly'd; - 
But, with a turn, a freeman be became: 

Now Marcus Dama is his worſhip's name. 
Good gods!-who-would refuſe to lend a ſum, 
If wealthy Marcus ſurety will become! 
Marcus is made a judge, and for a proof 
Dt cextauin trath, he ſaid, it is enough. 

A will is to be prov'd; put in your claim; 
"Tis clear, if Marcus has ſubſcrib'd his name. 


What can we farther from our caps receive, 
Than as we pleaſe without control to live ? 
Not more to noble Brutus could belong. 
Hold, ſays the Stoic, your aſſumption's wrong: 
L grant, true freedom you have well defin'd ; 
But, living as you lift; and to your mind. 
And looſe tack d. all müſt be left behind. 


Tuts is true liberty I believe: } 


| What, ſince 11 Rehe did my fetter looſe, 


And left me f at my own diſpoſe, 
2 I not live 'without control and ache, 


Exeepting {1 the letter of the law ? 


Hear me with patience while thy mind I free 
From tbofe fond notions of falſe libert © 
Tis not the prtor's province to beſtow © 
True freedom'; nor tu teach mankind to know 
What to otrfelves, or to our friepds; we owe. 

He could not ſet thee free from cares and ſtrife, 
Nor give the reins to à rude vicious life: 

As well he for an ats a harp might ftring, 
ainſt the reaſon of the thing ; 

For reafon ſtill is whiſpering m your ear, 
Where you are ſure to fail, th* attempt forbear, 


No need of public ſandtions this to bind, 


Which nature has implänted in the mind: | 
Not to puriue the work, to which we're not de- 
ign'd. 
UnfkilPd in bellebore; if thou ſhould'ſt try 
To mix it, and miſtake the quantity, 


Ihe rules of phyſic would agamſt thee cry. 


To take the pilot's rudder in his hand, [land, 

Artleſs of ſtars, and of the moving land, 

The gods would leave him to the waves and wind- 

And think all ſhame was loſt in human kind. 
Tell me, my friend, from whence hadſt thou the 

So nicely to dininguiſh good from ill? (ill, 

Or by the ſound to judge of gold and brafs, 

What piece is tinker's metal, what will paſs 2 

And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 

This to condemn, and that to ratify ? * 

When to be bountiful, and when to ſpare,  *» 


The high-thoe'd ploughman, ſhou'd he quit at 


But never crayivg, or oppreſt With bare ? 


Who, Ike the hindmoft charri6t- wiel are curſt, 
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| The baits of giſts, and money to deſpiſe, Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
2 And look on wealth with undeſfiring eyes? Does ſome looſe remnaut of thy life devour. 
; When thou-can'ſt-truly call theſe virtues thine, Live, while thou liv'ſt y for death will make us, all 
| Be wiſe and free, by heaven's conſent, and mine. | A name, a nothing but an old wite's tale. 
rſt, But thou, who lately, of the cemmon ſtrain, Speak; wht thou Avarice, or Pleaſure, chooſe 
| Wert one of us; if (till thou doſt retain — = Io be-thy lord? Take one, and one refuſe. 

The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, But both, by turns, the rule of thee will have 
nd, Gloſs'd over only with a ſaipt-like; ſhow,” | / [And thou, betwixt them both, wilt be a llave. 
1 Then I reſume the freedom which I gave, Nor think, when once thou haſt reliſted one, 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a ſlaye.. That all thy marks of ſervitude are gone : 

Thou canſt not wag my finger, or begin The ſtruggling greyhound gnaws his leaſh i 

© The leaſt light motion, but it tends to ſin,” in; a 


How's this? Not wag thy finger, he replies? If, when tis broken, ſtill he drags the chain. 
No, friend; nor fuming gums, nor ſacrifice, Says Phædra to his man, Believe me, friend, 


Can ever make a madinan free, or wiſe. I To this uneaſy love I'll put an end : * 
„ Virtue and vice are never in one ſoul: Shall I run out of all? my friends diſgrace. 
„% A man is wholly wiſe, or wholly is a fool.” And be the firſt lewd unthrift of my race? 


A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily care,. Shall I the neighbours” nightly, reſt inyade 
Can ever dance three ſteps with a becoming air. | At her deaf doors, with ſome. vile ſerenade? 


* PERSIUS. Well haſt thou freed thyſelf, his man replies, 
In ſpite of this, my freedom ſtill remains. Go, thank the gods, and offer ſacrifice,  -. 
| CORNUTUS. Ah, ſays the youth, if we unkindly part, 
Free] what, apd fetter'd with ſo, many chains? | WYI nat the poor fond creature break her heart? 
Canſt thou ns other maſter underſtand | Weak ſoul! and blindly to deſtruction led! 
Than him that freed thee by the pretor's | She breaks her heart! he'll ſooner break your 
| Wand? F head. | 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, | She knows her man, and, when you rant andſwear, 
With a harſh voice, and ſupercilious brow, Can draw you to her, with a fingle hair. : 
To ſervile duties, thou would'ſt fear no more But ſhall I not return? Now, when ſhe ſues ! 
The gallows and the whip are out of door. Shall I my own, and her defires refuſe? - 
But it thy paſſious lord it in thy breaſt, I | Sir, take your courſe : but my advice is plain: 
Art thou not ſtill a ſlave, and till oppreſt? Once freed, 'tis madneſs to reſume your chain. 
Whether alone, or in thy harlot's lap, Ay; there's the man, who, loos'd from . luſt 
When thou would'f take a lazy morning's nap ; and pelt, 
Up, up, ſays Avarice ; thou inor'ft again, Leſs to the prætor owes, than to himſelf. 
Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn'ſt, but all in vain; | But write him down a ſlave, who, humbly proud, 
, The tyrant Lucre no denial takes; With preſents begs preferments from the crowd; 
: At his. command th' unwilling ſluggard wakes : That early ſuppliant, who ſalutes the tribes, 
What muſt I do? he cries: What? ſays his lord; Aud ſets the mob to [ſcramble for his bribes z 
Why, riſe, make ready, and go ſtraight abroad. That ſome old dotard, fitting in the fun, | 
With fiſh, from Euxine ſeas, thy veſſel freight; On holidays may tell, that tuch à feat was done: 
| 'Flax, caſtor, Coan wines, the precious weight In future times this will be counted rate. 


Of pepper, and Sabzan incenſe, take [back: Thy ſuperſtition too may claim a ſhare ; 
With thy own hands, from the tir'd camels When flowers are ſtrew'd, and lamps in order 


And with poſt-haſte thy running markets make. plac'd, 
Be ſure to turn the penny; lie aud ſwear ; And windows with illumigations grac'd, 
'Tis wholeſome fin ; but Jove, thou ſay'ſt, will | On Herod's day; when ſparkling bowls ga 
hear : round, 
Swear, fool, or ſtarve; for the dilemma's even: And tunnies tails, in ſavoury ſauce are drown'd, 
A tradeſman thou! and hope to go to heaven? Thou mutter'ſt prayers obſcene ; nor doſt refuſe 
Reſolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack, The faſts and Sabbaths of the curtail'd Jews. 
Each ſaddled with his burden on his back: Then a crack'd egg-ſhell thy fick fancy irights, 
Nothing retards thy voyage, now, unleſs Beſides the childiſh fear of walking ſprights. 
Thy other lord forbids, Voluptuouſneſs: Of o'ergrown gelding prieſts thou art atraid ; 
And he may aſk this civil queſtion : Friend, The timbrel, and the ſquintitego maid 
What doſt thou make a ſhip-board ? to what end? | Of Ifis, awe thee : left the gods, for Gin, 
Art thou of Bethlam's noble college free ? Shouid, with a ſwelling dropſy, ſtuff thy ſkin ! 
id, Stark, ſtaring mad, that thou would'ſt tempt the | Unleſs three garlic-heads the curſe avert, 
Cubb'd in a cabhin, on a mattreſs laid, (lea? | Eaten each morn, devoutly, next thy heart, 
he On a brown geerge, with louſy ſwobbers fed, Preach this among the brawny guards, ſay'it thou, 
1}, Dead wine, that ſtinks of the borrachio, ſup And ſee if they thy doctrine will allow; 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple-cup? The duel fat captain, with a hound's deep 
Say, would'ſt thou bear all this, to raiſe thy ſtore | throat, 
From ſix i' th' hundred, to fix hundred more? Would bellow out a laugh, in a baſe note; 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give ; And prize a hundred Zeno's juſt as much 


Tor, not to Lye at ede, is not to Nye; As a clipt ſixpence, or a {chilung Dutch. 


DRYDEN'S PERSIUS. 
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TO CASIUS BASSUS, A LYRIC POET. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Turs fixth ſatire treats an admirable common-place of moral philoſophy ; of the true uſe of riches, 

They certainly are intended, by the power who beſtows them, as inſtruments and helps of living 

| liouſly ourſelves ; and of adminiſtering ta the wants of others, who are oppreſſed by fortune, 
There are two extremes in the opinion of men concerning them. One error, though on the right 

hand, yet a great one, is, that they are no helps to a virtuous life; the other places all our happi- 

neſs in the acquiſition and poſſeſſion of them; and this is, undoubtedly, the worte extreme. The 

mean detwixt theſe, is the opinion of the Storcs ; which is, that riches may be uſeful to the leadine 

a virtuous life; in caſe we nightly underſtand how to give according to right reaſon ; and how tg 

receive what is given us by others. The virtue of giving well, is called liberality : and it is of 

this virtue that Perſius writes in this ſatire; wherein he not only ſhows the lawful uſe of riches, but 

_ alſo ſharply inveighs againſt the vices which are oppoſed to it; aud eſpecially of thoſe, which cone 
* fiſt in the defects of giving or ſpending; or in the abuſe of riches. He writes to Cæſius Baſſus his 
friend, and a poet alſo. Inquires firſt of his health and ſtudies; and afterwards informs him of his 
own, and where he is now refident. He gives an account of himſelf, that he is endeavouring, by 
little and little, to wear off his vices; and particularly, that he is combating ambition, and the de. 


fire of wealth. He dwells upon the latter vice: and, being ſenfible that few men either defire or 
ule riches as they ought, he endeavours to convince them or their folly ; which is the main defign 


of the whole ſatire. ” 
Has winter caus'd thee, friend, to change thy 


ſear, 

And feek in Sabine air a warm retreat ? 

Say, doſt thou yet the Roman harp command ? 
Do the ſtrings anſwer to thy noble hand? 
Great maſter of the muſe, inſpir'd to ſing 

The beauties of the firſt- created ſpring ; 

The pedigree of nature to rehearſe, 

And found the Maker's work, in equal verſe. 
Now ſporting on thy lyre the loves of youth, 
Now virtuous age, and venerable truth; 
Expreſſing juſtly Sappho's wanton art 

Of odes, and Pindar's more majeſtic part. 

For me, my warmer conſtitution wants 

More cold, than our Ligurian winter grants; 
And therefore, to my native ſhores retir'd, 
I view the coaſt old Ennius once admir'd ; 

Where clifts on either ſides their points diſplay ; 
And, after, opening in an ampler way, | 
Afford the pleaſing proſpect of the bay. 

'Tis worth your while, O Romans, to regard 
The port of Luno, ſays our learned bard ; 

Who in a drunken dream beheld his ſoul 

The fifth within the tranſmigration roll ; 
Which firſt a peacock, then Euphorbus was, 
Then Homer next, and next Pythagoras; | 
And laſt of all the line did into Ennius paſs, | 

Secure and free from buſineſs of the ſtate, 

And more ſecure of what the vulgar prate, 
Here I enjoy my private thoughts; nor care 
What rots for ſheep the ſouthern winds prepare : 
Survey the neighbouring fields, and not repine, 
When I beho!d a larger crop than mine: 
To ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow ; 
Nor, envious at the fight, will T forbear 
My plenteous bowl, nor bate my bounteous cheer. 


Nor yet unſeal the dregs of wine that ſtink 

Of caſk; nor in a naſty flagon drink; 

Let others ſtuff their guts with homely fare; 

For men of different inclinations are ; 

ng born perhaps beneath one common 

ar. 

In minds and manners twins oppos'd we ſee 

In the ſame ſign, almoſt the ſame degree: 

One, frugal, on his birth. day fears to dine 

Does at a penny's coſt in herbs repine, 

And hardly dares to dip his fingers in the = 

Prepar'd as prieſt of his own rites to ſtand, 

He ſprinkles pepper with a ſparing hand. 

His jolly brother, oppofite in ſenſe, 

Laughs at his thrift; and, laviſh of expence, { 

Quaffs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. 
For me, I'll uſe my own; and take my ſhare; 

Yet will not turbots for my flaves prepare ; 

Nor be fo nice in taſte myſelf to know 

It what I fwallow be a thruſh, or no. 

Live on thy annual income; ſpend thy ſtore ; 

And freely grind, from thy full aer 

Next hatveſt promiſes as much, or more. 

Thus I would live: but friendſhip's holy band, 

And offices of kindneſs, hold my hand: 

My friend is fliipwreck'd on the Brutian ſtrand, 

His riches in th' Ionian main are loſt ; | 

And he himſelf ſtands ſhivering on the coaſt ; 

Where, deſtitute of help, forlorn and bare, 

He wearies the deaf gods with fruitlefs prayer. 

Their images, the relics of the wreck, 

Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 

By the wild waves, and, rudely thrown aſbore, 

Lie impotent; nor can themſelves reſtore. 

Che veſſel ſticks, and thows her open'd fide, 


And on = ſuatter'd maſt the news in triumph 
ride. 
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From thy new hope, and from thy growing ſtore, 

Now lend afliſtance, and relieve the poor. 

come; do a noble act of charity; 

A pittance of thy land will ſet him free. 

Let him not bear the badges of a wreck, 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back : 

Nor tell me that thy frovwning heir will ſay, 

'Tis mine that wealth thou ſquander't thus 
away; 

What is 't to thee, if he neglect thy urn, 

or without ſpices lets thy body burn? 

If odours to thy aſhes he refuſe, 

Or buys corrupted caſſia from the Jews? 

All theſe, the wiſer Beſtius will reply, 

Are empty pomp, and dead - men's luxury: 

We never knew this vain expence, before 

Th' effeminated Grecians brought it o'er ; 

Now toys and trifles from their Athens come; 

And dates and pepper have unſinew'd Rome. 

Our ſweating hinds their ſallads now deſile, 

{nfecting homely herbs with fragrant oil. 

But to thy fortune be not thou a ſlave: 

For what haſt thou to fear beyond the grave? 

And thou who gap'ſt for my eſtate, draw near; 

For I would whiſper ſomewhat in thy ear, 

Hear'ſt thou the news, my friend? th' expreſs is 
come 

With laurel'd letters from the camp to Rome : 

Ceſar ſalutes the queen and ſenate thus: 

My arms are on the Rhine victorious. 

From mourning altars {weep the duft away: 

Ceaſe faſting, and proclaim a fat thankſgiving day. 

The goodly empreſs, jollily inclin'd, 

Isto the welcome bearer wondrous kind: 

And, ſetting her good houſewifery afide, 

Prepares for all the pageantry of pride. 

The captive Germans, of gigantic ſize, 

Are rank'd in order, and are clad in frieze: 

The ſpoils of kings and conquer'd camps we 
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Their arms in trophies hang on the triumphant 


poſt. 

Now, for ſo many glorious actions done 
In foreign parts, aud mighty battles won: 
For peace at home, and for the public wealth, 
] mean. to crown a bowl to Cæſar's health, 
Beſides, in gratitude for ſuch high matters, 
Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. 
Say, would'ſt thou hinder me from this expence ; 
I difinherit thee, if thou dar'& take offence. 
Yet more, a public largeſs I defign 
Of oil and pies, to make the people dine : 
Control me not, for fear I change my will. 

And yet methinks I hear thee grumbling ſtill, 
You give as if you were the Perſian king: 
Your land does not ſo large revenues bring. 
Well ! on my terms thou wilt not be my heir? 
If thou car'ſt little, leſs ſhall be my care: 
Were none of all my father's ſiſters left : 
Nay, were I of my mother's kin bereft : 
None by an uncle's or a grandame's fide, 
Yet I could ſome adopted heir provide, 


From haughty Rome, and at Aricia ſtay, 
Where Fortune throws poor Manius in my way. 
Him will I chooſe : What! him of bumble birth, 
Obſcure, a foundling, and a ſon of earth ? 
Obſci re? Why pr'ythee what am I? I know 
My father, jraudfire, and great-grandfire too. 
If farther I lerive my pedigree, 
I can but gueſs beyond the fourth degree. 
The reft of my forgotten anceſtors 
Were ſons of earth, like him, or ſons of whores. 
Yet, 2 would'ſt thou, old covetous wretch, 
aſpire f 
To be an nk who might'ſt have been my fire ? 
In Nature's race, ſhould'ſt. thou demand of me 
My torch, when I in courſe run after thee ? 
Think I approach thee, like the god of gain, 
With wings on head and heels, as poets feign £ 
Thy moderate fortune from my gift receive; 
Now fairly take it, or as fairly leave. 
But take it as it is, and aſk no more. | 
What, when thou haſt embezzled all thy ftore ? 
Where 's all thy father left? Tis true, I grant, 
Some I have mortgag'd, to ſupply my want : 
The legacies of Tadius too are flown ; 
All ſpent, and on the ſelf- ſame errand gone. 
How little then to my poor ſhare will fall ! 
Little indeed ; but yet that little's all. 
Nor tell me, in a dying father's tone, 
Be careful (till of the main chance, my ſon; 
Put out thy principal in truſty hands : 
Live on the uſe; and never dip thy lands: 
But yet what's left for me? What's left, my 
friend ! 
Aſk that again, and all the reſt I ſpend. 
Is not my fortunes at my own command ! 
Pour oil, and pour it with a plenteous hand, 
Upon my ſallads, boy: ſhall I be fed 
With ſodden nettles, and a fing'd ſow's head ? 
'Tis holiday; provide me better cheer ; 
'Tis holiday, and ſhall be round the year. 
Shall | my houſehold gods and genius cheat, 
To make him rich, who grudges me my meat? 
That he may loll at caſe; and, pamper'd high, 
When I am laid, may feed on giblet-pie ? 
And, when his throbbing luſt extends the vein, 
Have wherewithal his whores to entertain ? 
Shall I in home-ſpun cloth be clad, that he 
His paunch in triumph may before him ſee ? 
Go, miſer, go; for lucre ſell thy ſoul ; 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to 
pole : 
That men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 
See what a valt eſtate he left his ſon ! 
How large a family of brawny knaves, 
Well fed. and fat as Cappadocian ſlaves! 
Increaſe thy wealth, and double all thy ſtore ; 
»Tis done: now double that, and ſwell ws | 


I need but take my journey half a day } 


ſcore ; 
To every thouſand add ten thouſand more. 3 
Then ſay, Chryfippus, thou who would'ſt confine 
Thy heap, where I ſhall put an end to mide, 
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ROWE'S 


LUCAN. 


TO THE KING 


SIR, 
Waite my deceaſed huſhand was engaged in 
the following long and laborious work, he was 
not a little ſupported in it, by the honour which 
be propoſed to himſelf of dedicating it to your 
facred Majeſty. This deſign, which had given 
him ſo much pleaſure for ſome years, outlaſted 
lis abilities to put it in execution: for, when his 
life was deſpaired of, and this part of the book 
remained unfiniſhed, he expreſſed to me his deſire, 
that this tranſlation ſhould be laid at your Ma- 
jeſty's feet, as a mark of that zeal and veneration 
which he had always entertained for your Majeſ- 
ty's royal perion and virtues. Had he lived to 


have made his own addreſs to your Majeſty upon 
this occaſion, he would have been able in ſome 
meaſure to have done juſtice to that exalted cha- 
rater, which it becomes ſuch as I am to admire 
in ſilence: being incapable of repreſenting my 
dear huſband in any thing, but in that protound 
humility and reſpect, with which I am, 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful . 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 
ANNE ROWE. 
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GIVING SOME ACCOUNT OF LUCAN AND HIS WORKS. 


BY JAMES WELWOOD, M. 


| covry not tefiſt Mr. Rowe's requeſt in his laſt 
lickneſs, nor the importunities of his friends fince, 
to introduce into the world this his poſthumous 
tranſl ation of Lucan, with ſomething by way of 
preface, I am very ſenſible how much it is out 
of my ſphere, and that I want both leiſure and 
materials, to do juſtice to the author, or to the 
memory of the tranſlator. The works ol both 
will beſt plead for them; the one having already 
outlived ſeventeen ages, and both one and the 
other like to endure as long as there is any taſte 
of liberty or polite learning lett in the world. 
Hard has been the fate of many a great genius, 


that while they have conferred immortality on | 
others, they have wanted themſelves ſome friend 
to embalm their names to poſterity. This has 
veen the fate of Lucan, and perhaps may be that | 
of Mr. Rowe. 

All the accounts we have handed down to us 
of the firſt, are but very lame, and ſcattered in 
icagments of ancient authors. I am of opinion, | 
that one reaſon why his life is not to be. found at 
any length, in the writings of his conte mpoxaries, 
is the tear they were in of Nero's reſentment, 


who could not bear to have the life of a man ſet | 


wa true light, whom, together with his uncle 
XII. 


Vos. 
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Seneca, he had ſacrificed to his revenge. Not- 
withſtanding this, we have ſome hints in writers 
who lived near this time, that leave us not alto- 
gether in the dark, about the life and works of 
this extraordinary young man. 

Marcus Annzus Lucan was of an equeſtrian 
family of Rowe, born at Corduba in Spain, about 
the year of our Saviour 39, in the reign of Cali- 
gula. His family had been tranſplanted from 
Italy to Spain a conſiderable time before, and 
were inveſted with ſeveral dignities and employ- 
ments in that remote province of the Roman em- 
pire. His father was Marcus -Annezus Mela, or 
Mella, a man of a diſtinguiſhed merit and intereſt 
in his country, and not the leſs in eſteem for be- 
ing the brother of the great philoſopher Seneca. 
His mother was Acilia, the daughter of Acilius 


+ Lucanus, one of the moſt eminent orators of his 


time: and it was from his grandfather that he 
took the name of Lucan. The ſtory that is told 
of He ſiod and Homer, of a'iwarm of bees hover- 
ing about them in their cradle, is itkewiſe told of 
Lucan, and probably with equal ttuth: but whe- 


ther true or not, it is a oroof of the high eſteem 


paid to him by the ancieuts, as a poet. 
He was hardly eight months old when he was 
3 A 
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brought from his native country to Rome, that 
he might take the firſt impreſſion of the Latin 
tongue in the city where it was ſpoke” in the 
gieateſt purity. I wonder then to find ſome cri- 
tics detract from his language, as if it took a 
tincture from the place of his birth; ner can 1 
be brought to think otherwiſe, than that the lan- 
guage he writes in is as pure Roman as any hat 
was writ in Nero's time. As he grew up, his 
parents educated him with a care that became a 
promiſiug genius, and the rank of his family. His 
maſters were Rhemmius Polzmon, the gramma- 
rian; then Flavius Virginius, the rhetor:cian ; 
and laſtly, Cornutus, the. Stoic philoſopher; to 
which fect he ever after addicted himſelf. 

It was in the courſe of theſe ſtudies he con- 
tracted an intimate friendſhip with Aulus Perſius, 
the ſatiriſt. It is no wonder that two men, whoſe 
geniuſes were ſo much alike, ſhould unite and 
become agreeable to one another; for if we con- 
fider Lucan critically, we ſhall find in him a ſtrong 
bent towards ſatire.. His manner, it is true, 1s 
more declamatory and diffuſe than Perſius: but 
ſatire 1s ſtill in his view, and the whole Pharſalia 
appears to me a continued invective againſt am- 
bition and unbounded power. . 

The progreſs he made in all parts of learning 
muſt needs have been very great, conſidering the 
pregnancy of his genius, and the nice care that 
was taken in cultivating it by a ſuitable educa- 
tion: nor is it to be queſtioned, but beſides the 
maſters I have named, he had likewiſe the exam- 
ple and inſtructions of his uncle Seneca, the moſt 
conſpicuous man then of Rome for learning, wit, 
and morals. Thus he ſet out in the world with 
the greateſt advantages poſſible, a noble birth, an 
opulent-fortune, great relations, and withal, the 
friendſhip and protection of an uncle, who, beſides 
his other preferments in the empire, was favour- 
ite, as well as tutor, to the emperor, But rhe- 
toric ſeems to have been the art he excelled moſt 
in, and valued himſelf moſt upon; ſor all writers 
agree, he declaimed in public when but fourteen 
years old, both in Greek and Latin, with univer- 
fal applauſe. To this purpoſe it is obſervable, 
that he has interſperſed a great many orations in 
the Pharſalia, and theſe are acknowledged by all 
to be very ſhimng parts of the poem. Whence it 
is that Quintilian, the beſt judge in theſe mat- 
ters, reckons him among the rhetoricians, rather 
than the poets, though he was certainly maſter 
of both theſe arts in a high degree. 

His uncle Seneca being then in great favour 
with Nero, and having the care of that prince's 
education committed to him, it is probable he in- 
troduced his nephew to the court, and acquaint- 
ance of the emperor: and it appears from an old 
fragment of his life, that he tent for him from 
Athens, where he we, at his ſtudies, to Rome for 
that purpoſe, Every one knows that Nero, for 
the firſt five years of his reign, either really was, 
or pretended to be, endowed with all the amiable 
qualities that became an emperor and a philoſo- 
ſopher. It muſt have been in this ſtage of Nero's 
life, that Lucan has offered up to him that poeti- 
cal incenſe we find in the firſt book of the Phar- 


i 
j 
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Lucan's temper would flatter Nero in ſo groſs g 
manner, if he had then thrown off the maſk 5 
virtue, and appeared in ſuch bloody colours as he 
afterwards did. No! Lucan's foul ſeems to have 
been caſt in another mold: and he that durk, 
throughout the whole Pharſalia, eſpouſe the pati 
of Pompey, and the cauſe of Rome againit Cæſar, 
could never have ſtooped fo vilely low, as to ce. 
lebrate a tyrant and a monſter in ſuch an open 
manner. I know ſome commentators have judg. 
ed that compliment to Nero to be meant ironi. 
cally ; but it ſeems to me plain to be in the great. 
eſt earneſt : and it is more than probable, that if 
Nero had been as wicked at that time as he be. 
came afterwards, Lucan's life had paid for his 
irony. Now it is agreed on by all writers, that 
he continued for ſome time in the higheſt favour 
and friendſhip with Nero; and it was to that fa. 
vour, as well as his merit, that he owed his be. 
ing made quæſtor, and admitted into the college 
of Augurs, before he attained the age required 
for theſe offices: in the firſt of which poſts he ex- 
hibited to the people of Rome a ſhow of gladia. 
tors at a vaſt expenge. It was in this fun-ſhine 
of life Lucan married Polla Argentaria, thedaugh. 
ter of Pollius Argentarius, a Roman ſenator; z 
lady of noble birth, great fortune, and famed 
beauty; who, to add to her other excellencies, 
was accompliſhed in all parts of learning; info. 
much that the three firſt books of the Fharfallia 
are ſaid to have been reviſed and corrected by 
her in his life-time.” 

How he came to decline in Nero's favour, we 
have no account that I know of in hiſtory; and it 
is agreed by all that he loſt it gradually, till he 
became his utter averſion. No doubt, Lucan's 
virtue, and his principles of liberty, muſt make 
him hated by a man of Nero's temper. But there 
appears to have been a great deal of envy in the 
cale, blended with his other prejudices again: 
him, upon the account of his poetry. 

Though the ſpirit and height of the Roman 
poetry was ſomewhat declined trom 'what it had 
been in the time of Auguſtus, yet it was ſtill an 
art beloved and cultivated. Nero himfel was not 
only fond of it to the higheſt degree, but, as moſt 
bad poets are, was vain and conceited of his per- 
formances in that kind. He valued himſelf more 
upon his ſkill in that art, and in muſic, than on 
the purple he wore; and bore it better to be 
thought a bad emporor, than a bad poet or muli- 
cian. Now Lucan, though then in favour, was 
too honeſt and too open to applaud the bombalt 
ſtuff that Nero was every day repeating in pub- 
lic. Lucan appears to have been much ot the 
temper of Philoxenus, the philoſopher ; who, tor 
fot approving the verſes of Dionyſus the tyrant 
of Syracuſe, was by his order condemned to the 
mines. Upon the promiſe of amendment, the 
philoſopher was ſet at liberty; but Dionyſius re- 
peating to him ſome of his wretched performances 
in full expectation of having them approved, 
Enough,“ cries out Philoxenus, “ carry me 
% back to the mines.” But Lucan carried this 
point further, and had the 1mprudence to diſpute 
the prize of eloquence with Nero in 'a folemn 


falia ; for it is not to be imagined, that a man of | public aſſembly. The judges in that trial were 
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fo juſt ard bold as to adjudge the reward to Lu- 
can which was fame and a wreath of laurel, but in 
return he loſt tor ever the favour of his compe- 
tor. He ſoon felt the effects of the emperor's 
iclentment, for the next day he had an order ſent 
him, never more to plead at the bar, nor repeat 
any of his perſormances in public, as all the emi- 
nent orators and poets were uſed todo, It is no 
wonder that a young man, an admirable poct, 
and one conſcious enough. of a ſuperior genius, 
mould be ſtung to the quick by this barbarous 
treatment. In COONS omitted no occaſion 
to treat Nero's verſes with the utmoſt contempt, 
and expoſe them and their author to ridicule, 

In this behaviour towards Nero, he was ſe- 
conded by his friend Perſius; and, no doubt, they 
diverted themſelves often alone at the emperor's 
expence, Perſius went fo far, that he dared to 
attack openly ſome of Nero's verſes in his firit ſa- 
tire, where he brings in his friend and himſelf 
repeating them. I believe a ſample ol them may 
not be unacceptable to the reader, as tranſlated 
thus by Mr. Dryden: 


FxieNd. But to raw numbers and unſiniſh'd 
verſe, 
Sweet ſound is added now, to make it terſe. 
'Tis tagg'd with rhyme like Berecynthian Atys, 
The mid part chimes with art that never flat is, 
The Dolphin brave, 
That cut the liquid wave, 
Or he who in his line, 
Can chime the long-rib Apennine.“ 
Prxslus. All this is dogrel ſtuff. 
Frxrexp. What if I bring 
A nobler verſe? * Arms and the man I fing.” 
Pex. Why name you Virgil with ſuch tops as 
theſe ! 50 
He's truly great, and muſt for ever pleaſe; 
Not fierce, but awful in his manly page, 
Bold in his ſtrength, but ſober in his rage. 
Fair xp. What peems think you ſoft? and to 
be read | 
With lIanguiſhing regards, and bending head? 
Pexs1vs. „ Their crooked horns the Mimal- 
lonian crew 
With blaſts inſpir'd; and Baſſaris, who Jew 
The ſcornſul calf, with ſword advanc'd on high, 
Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 
And Manas, when with ivy bridles bound, 
Sheled the ſpotted lynx, then Evion rung around, 
Evion from woods and floods repairing echoes 
ſound.” 


The verſes marked with commas are Nero's, 
and it is no wonder that men of ſo delicate a taſte 
s Lucan and Perſius could not digeſt them, 
though made by an emperor. 

About this time the world was grown weary of 
Nero for a thouſand monſtrous cruelties of his 
lle, and the continued abuſe of the imperial 
power. Rome had vroaned long under the weight 
of them, till at length ſeveral of the firſt rank, 
traded by Piſo, formed a conſpiracy to rid the 
world of that abandoned wretch. Lucan hated 
tim upon a double ſcore; as his country's enemy 
and his own, and went heartily into the deſign. 
When it was juſt ripe for execution it came to be 
covered by ſome of the accomplices, and Lucan 


was found. among the firſt of the conſpirators. 
They were condemned to die, and Lucan had the 
choice of the manner of his death. Upon this 
occaſion ſome. authors have ta ed him with an 
action, which, it true, had been an eternal ſtain 
upon his name, that, to fave his life, he informed 
againſt his mother. "his ſtory ſeems 0 me to be 
a mere calumny, and iavented only to detract from 
his fame. It is certainly the moſt unlikely "» 
in the world, conſidering the whole conduct o 

his life, and that noble ſcheme of philoſophy and 
morals he had imbibed from his infancy, and 
which ſhines in every page of his Pharſalia. It is 
probable, Nero himſelf, or Tome of his flatterers, 
might invent the ſtory, to blacken his rival to 
poſterity; and ſome unwary authors have aſter» 
wards taken it up on truſt, without examining into 
the truth of it. We have ſeveral fragments of his 
life, where this particular is not to be found; and 
which makes it ſtill the more improbable to-me, 
the writers that mention it, have tacked to it 
another calumny yet more improbable, that he 
accuſed her unjuſtly, As this accuſation contra» 
dicts the nt nr tenor of his life, ſo it dots the 
manner of his death, It is univerſally agreed, that 
having choſe to have the artcries of his arms and 
legs opencd in a hot bath, he ſupped cheerfully 
with his friends, and then taking leave of them 
with the greateſt tranquillity of mind, and the 
higheſt contempt of death, went into the bath 
and ſubmitted to the operation. When he found 
the extremities of his body growing cold, and 
death's laſt alarm in every part, he called to mind 
a paflage of his own in the IX th book of the Phar- 
ſaha, which he repeated to the ſtanders-by, with 
the ſame grace and accent with which he uſed to 
declaim in public, and immediately expired, in the 
27th year of his age, and Ioth of Nero. The 
paſſage was that where he deſcribes a ſoldier 
of. Cato's dying much after the ſame manner, 
being bit by a ſerpent, and is thus tranflated by 
Mr. Rowe: 


So the warm blood at once ſrom every part 
Lan purple poiſon down, aud drain'd the fainting 
heart. 

Blood falls for tcars, and o'er his mournful face 

The ruddy drops their tainted paſſage trace. 
Where'er the liquid juices finda way, | 

There flreams of blood, there crimfon rivers ſtray. 
His mouth and guſhing noſtrils pour a flood, 

And ev'n the pores ooze out the trickling blood; 
In the red deluge all the parts lie drown'd, 

And the whole body feeras one bleeding wound.“ 


He was buried in his garden at Rome; and 
there was lately to be feen, in the church of Santo 
Paulo, an ancient marble with the following in- 
ſcription : 

MARCO ANNAEO LUCANO CORDVBENSI POETAE, 
BENEFIC10-NERON1S, FAMA SERVATA. 


This inſcription, if done by Nero's order, ſhows, 
that, even in ſpite of himſclf, he paid a ſecret ho- 
mage to Lucan's genius and virtue, and would 
have atoned in ſome meaſure for the injuries and 
the death he gave him. But he needed no marble 
or inſcription to perpetuate his memory; his 
Pharſalia will outlive all theſe. 
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Lean wrote ſeveral books, that have periſhed 

by the injury of time, and of which nothing re- 
mains but the titles. The firſt we are told he 
wre, was a poem on the combat between 
Ach lles and Hector, and Priam's redt:eming' his 
ſon's body, which, it 4s-faid, he wrote before he 
had attained ele ven years of age. Ihe reſt were, 
Ihe De ſcent of Orpheus into Hellz The burnin 
of Rome, in which he is ſaid not to have ſpared 
Nero that ſet it on fire; and a poem in praiſe of 
his wite Polla Argentaria. He wrote likewiſe 
fev-:ra! books of Saturnalia; ten books of Silvæ; 
an mmpertet Tragedy of Medea; a Poem upon 
the burning of 'I'roy, and the fate of Priam; to 
which ſome have added the Panegyric to Calphur- 
nius Piſo, yet extant, which I can hardly believe 
is lis, but of a later age. But the book he ſtaked 
his fame on was his Pharſalia; the only one that 
now :remains, and which Nero's cruelty has left us 
imperf-& in reſpect of what it would have been, 
if he had lived to finiſh it. 
:  Statius in his Sylva gives us the catalogue of 
Lucan's works in an el-gant manner, introducing 
the Muſe Calliope accoſting him to this purpofc: 
„When thou art ſcarce paſt the age of childhood 
(fays Calliope to Lucan) thon ſhalt play with the 
valour of Achilles, and Hector's ſkill in driving of 
2'chariot.” -'Thou ſhalt draw Priam at the feet of 
+ is unrelenting conqueror, begging the dead body 
of his darling fon. Thou ſhalt ſet open the gates 
of hell for Eurydice, and thy Orpheus ſhall have 
the preference in a full theatre, in ſpite of Nero's 
cnvy;” alluding to the difpute for the prize be- 
t ween him and Nero, where the piece exhibited 
by Lucan was Orpheus's deſcent into hell. Thou 
alt relate (continues Calliope) that flame which 
the exccrable tyrant kindled, to lay in aihes the 
miſtreſs of the world; nor ſhalt thou be filent in 
the praifes that are juſtly due to thy beloved wife; 
and when thou haſt attained to riper years, thou 
ſhal: ſing, in a Joſty ſtrain, the fatal fields of Phi- 
lippi, white with Roman bones, the dreadful 
battle of Pharſalia, zad the thundering wars of 
that great captain, who, by the renown , of his 
arms, m<rited to be inrolled among the gods. In 
that work (continues Calliope) thou ſhalt paint, 
in ne ver- fading colours, the auſtere virtues of 
Cato, Mho ſcorned to outlive the liberties of his 
country; and the fate of Pompey, once the dar- 
ling of Rome. Thou ſhalt, like a true Roman, 
weep over the crime of the young tyrant Pto- 
lemy; and ſhalt raiſe to Pompey, by the power 
of thy eloquence, a higher monument than the 
Egyptian pyremids. The poetry of Ennivs (adds 
Cathope) and the learned fire of I,ncretivs, the 
one that conducted the Argonauts through ſuch 
vaſt ſeas to the conqueſt of the golden fleece, the 
other that could ſtrike an infinite number of forms 
from the firſt atoms of matter, both of them ſhail 
vive place to thee without the leaſt envy, and even 
the divine Aneid ſhall pay thee a juſt reſpect.“ 

Thus far Statius concerning Lucan's work; and 
even {,vcan in two places of the Pharſalia has pro- 
miled himſelf immortality to his poem. Ihe firſt 
1 the ſeventh book, v ich I beg leave to give in 
prete, thouzh Mr. Rowe has done it a thouſand 
tunes better in verſe. © One day (ſays he) when 
theic wars itall be ipokcn of in ages yet to come, 
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and among nations far remote from this clime, 
whether from the voice of fame alone, or the real 
value I have given them by this my hiſtory, thoſe 
that read it ſhall alternately hope and fear for the 
— events therein contained. In vain (continues 
e) ſhall they offer up their vows for the righteous 
cauſe, and ſtand thunderſtruck at fo many various 
turns of fortune; nor ſhall they read them az 
things that are already paſt, but with that con- 
cern as if they were yet to come, and ſhall range 
themſelves, O Pompey, on thy ſide,” 

The other paſſage, which is in the ninth book, 
may be tranſlated thus: * Oh! Cæſar, profane 
thou not through envy the funeral monuments.of 
theſe great patriots, that fell here ſacrifices to thy 
ambition. If there may be allowed any renown 
to a Roman muſe, while Homer's verſes ſhall be 
thought worthy of praiſe, they that ſhall live af. 
ter us, ſhall read his and mine together: My 
Pharfaita ſhall live, and no time nor age ſhall 
conſign it to oblivion.” 

"This is all that I can trace from the ancients, or 
himſelf, concerning Lucan's life and writings; 
and indeed there is ſcarce any one author, either 
ancient or modern, that mentions him but with 
the greateſt reſpect and the higheſt encomiums, 
of which it would be tedious to give more in- 
ſtances. 

deſign not to enter into any criticiſm on the 
Pharſalia, though I had ever ſo much leifure or 
ability for it. I hate to oblige a certain ſet of 
men, that read the ancients only to find fault 
with them, and ſcem to live only on the excre- 
ments of authors. I beg leave to teil theſe gentle. 
men, that Lucan is not to be tried by thoſe rules 
of an epic poem, which they have drawn from 
the Thad or Zncid ; for if they allow him not the 
honour to be on the ſame foot with Homer or 
Virgil, they muſt do him the juſtice at leaſt, as 
aot to try him by laws founded. on their model, 
The Pharialia is properly an hiſtorical heroic 
poem, becauſe the ſubject is a known true ſtory, 
Now, with our late critics, truth is an unneceſſary 
trifle for an epic poem, and ought to be thrown 
aſide as a curb to invention. Io have every part 
a mere web of their own brain, is with them a 
diſtinguiſhing mark of a mighty genius in the 
epic way, Hence it 1s, theſe critics obſerve, that 
the favourite poems of that kind do always pro- 
duce in the mind of the reader the higheſt wonder 
and ſurpriſe; and the more improbable the ſtory 
is, ſtill the more wonderful and ſurpriſing. Much 
good may this notion of theirs do them; but, to 
my taſte, a fact very extraordinary in its kind, 
that is attended with ſurpriſing circumſtances, 
big with the higheſt events, and conducted with 
all the arts of the moſt conſummate wiſdom, does 
not ſtrike the leſs ſtrong, but leaves a more laſting 
impreſſion on my mind, for being true. 

If Lucan, therefore, wants theſe ornaments, he 
might have borrowed from Helicon, or his own in- 
vention ; he has made us more than ample amends, 
by the great and true events that fall within the 
compals of his ſtory. I am of opinion, that, in 
his firſt deſign of writing this poem of the civil 
wars, he reſolved to treat the ſuabject fairly and 
plainly, and that fable and invention were to have 
had no ſhare in the work: but the force of cuſton, 
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znd the deſign he had to induce the generality 
of readers to fall in love with liberty, and abhor 
favery, the principal deſign of the poem, induced 
him to embelliſh it with ſome fables, that without 
thera huis books would not be fo-vniverſally read: fo 
much was fable the delight of the Roman people. 

If any ſhall object to his privilege of being ex- 
amined and tried as an hiſtorian, that he has given 
in to the poetical province of invention and fiction, 
in the ſixth book, where Sixtus inquires of the 
Theſſalian witch Erictho the event of the civil 
war, and the fate of Rome: it may be anſwered, 
that perhaps the ſtory was true, or at leaſt it was 
commonly believed to be fo in his time, which is 


2 ſufficient excuſe for Lucan to have inſerted it. 


t is true, no other author mentions it. But it is 
uſual to find ſome one paſſage in one hiſtorian, that 
not mentioned in any other, though they treat 
of the ſame ſubject, For though I am ſully per- 
ſuaded that all theſe oracles and reſponſes, ſo ſa- 
mous in the pagan world, were the mere cheats 
of prieſts ; yet the belicf ot them, and of magic 
and witchcraft, was univerſally received at that 
time. "Therefore Lucan may very well be ex- 
cuſed for falling in with a popular error, whether 
he himſelf believed it or no, eſpecially when it 
ſerved to enliven and embelliſh his ſtory. If it be 
an error, it is an error all the ancients have fallen 
into, both Greek and Roman: and Livy, the 
prince of the Latin hiſtorians, abounds in ſuch 
relations. That is not below the dignity and ve- 
racity of an hiſtorian to mention ſuch things, we 
have a late inſtance in a noble author of our time, 
who has likewiſe wrote the civil wars of his coun- 
try, and intermixed in it the ſtory of the ghoſt of 
the Duke of Buckingham's farther. ' 

In general, all the actions that Lucan relates in 
the courie of his hiſtory are true; nor is it any 
impeachment of his veracity, that ſometimes he 
dfters in place, manner, or eircumſtances of ac- 
tions, from other writers, any more than it is an 
imputation on them, that they diſſer from him. 
Ve ourſelves have ſren, in the courſe of the late 
two famous wars, kow differently almoſt every 
battle and ſiege has been repreſented, and ſome- 
times by thaſe of the ſame fide, when at the ſame 
time there he a thouſand living witneſſes, ready to 
contradict any falſehood, that partiality ſhould im- 
pole upon the world. This I may aftirm, the mot 
important events, and the whole thread of action 
in Lucan, are agreeable to the univerſal conſent 
ot all authors, thar have treatel of the civil wars 
of Rome. If now and then he differs from them 
in leſler incidents or circuniſtances, let the critics 
in hiſtory decide the queſtion: for my part, I am 
willing to take them for anecdotes frit diſcovered 
and publiſhed by Lucan, which may at leaſt con- 
cite to him the favour of our late admirers of 
vecret Hiſtory, 

After al! I have ſaid on this head, I cannot but 
in tome meœaſure call in queſtion ſome parts of Cæ- 
ſar's character as drawn by Luca: ; which ſeem to 
me not altogether agrecable to truth, nor to the 
univerſal conſent of hiſtory, I wiſh I could vin- 
dicate him in ſome of his perfanal repreſentations 
of men, and Cafar in particular, as I can do in the 
narration of the principal events and ferics of his 
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to poſterity, as the ſubverter of the laws and 
liberties of his country, which he truly was, and 
than which, no greater infamy can poſlibly be caſt - 
upon any name : but he defcribes him as purſuing 
that abeminable end, by the moſt execrable inne- 
thods, and forne that were not in Cæſar's nature 
to be guilty of. Caiar was certainly a man far 
from revenge, or delight in blood; and he made 
appear, in the exerciſe of the ſupreme power, a 
noble and generous inclination to clemency upon 
all occaſions: even Lucan, though never fo much 
his enemy, has not onütted his generous uſage of 
Domitius at Corfimmm, or of Afranius and Pe- 
treius, when they were his priſoners in Spai1. 
What can be then ſaid for Lucan, when he repre 
ſents him riding in triumph over the field of Phar» - 
ſalia, the day after the battle, taking delight in 
that horrid landſcape of flaughter and blood, am l 
forbidding the bodies of ſo many brave Roman 
to be either buried or burnt? Not any one pat- 
ſage of Cæſar's liſe gives countenance to a ſtory 
like this: and how conunendable ſoever the zeal 
of a writer may be, agzinſt the oppreſſor of his 
country, it ought not to have” tranſported hun to 
fuch a degree of male volence, as to paint the noſt 
merciful conquero: that e yer was, in colours proper 
only for the moſt ſavage natures. But the effects of 
prejudice and partiality are unaccountable ; and 
there is not a day of life, in which even the beſt 
of meu are not guilty of them in ſome degree or 
other. How many inſtances have we in huitory of 
the beſt princes treated as the worſt of men, by the 
pens of authors tliat were highly prejudiced againſt 
them! 
Shall we wonder, then, that the Roman people, 

ſmarting under the laſies of Nero's tyrauny, 
ſhould exclaim in the bideteſt terms againſt the 
memory of Julius Cæſar, fince it was from him 
that Nero derived that power to uſe mankind 45 
he did? Thoſe that lived in Lucan's time, did 
not conſider ſo much what Cæ ſar was in his own 
perſon, or temper, as what he Was the occat'on of 
to them. It is very probuble, there were a great 
many dreadful tories of him handed about by ra- 
dition among the multitude; and even men of 
ſenſe might give credit to them fo far as to forget 
tris clemercy, and remember his ambitica, 
which they imputed all the cruclties and de vafta- 
tions committed by his ſucceſſors. Reſentme<nts 
of this kind in the ſoul of a man, fond. of 
the anci-nt conſtitution of the commonwealth, 
ſuch as Lucan was, might betray him to believe, 
upon too flight grounds, whatever was to the diſad- 
vantage of one he looked upon as the ſubverter of 
that conſtitution. It was in that quality, and for 
that crime alone, that Brutus afterwards ſtabbed 
him; ſor perional prejudice againſt him he had 
zone, and had been highly obliged by him: and 
it was upon that. account alone, that Cato ſcorned 
to owe his life to him, though he well knew Cæſar 
would have eitecmed it one of the greateſt felici- 
ties of his, to have had it in his power to pardon 
him. I would not be thought to make an apology 
for Lucan's thus traducing the memory cf Cæſar 3 
but would only beg the ſame indulgence to his 
partialiry, that we are willing to allow to moſt 
other authors; for I cannot help belizving all hi 
torians arg more or le guilty of it. 
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beg leave to obſerve one thing further on this 
head, that it is odd, Lucan ſhould thus miſtake 
this part of Cæſar's character, aud yet do him ſo 
much juſtice in the reſt. His greatneſs of mind, 
his intrepid courage, his indelatigable activity, 
his magnanimity, his generoſity, his conſummate 
knowledge in the art of war, and the power and 
grace of his eloquence, are all ſet forth in the beſt 
light upon every proper occaſion. He never makes 
him ſpeak, but it is with all the ſtrength of argu- 
ment and all the flowers of rhetoric. It were te- 
dious to enumerate every initance of this; and 1 
ſhall only mention the ſpeech to his army before 
the battle of Pharſalia, which, in my opinion, ſur- 
paſſes all I ever read, for the eaſy nobleneſs of 
expreſſion, the proper topics to animate his ſol- 
diers, and the fotce of an inimitable cloquence. 
Among Lucan's few miſtakes in matters of 
fact, may be added thoſe of geography and aſtro- 
nomy ; but finding Mr. Rowe has taken ſome no- 
tice of them in his notes, I ſhall ſay nothing of 
them. Lucan had neither time nor opportunity 
to viſit the ſcenes where the actions he deſcribes 
were done, as ſome further hiſtorians both Greek 
and Roman had, and there fore it was no wonder 
he might commit ſome minute errors in theſe 
matters. As to aſtrogomy, the ſchemes of that 
noble ſcience were but very conjectural in his 
time, and not reduced to that mathematical cer- 
tuinty they have been fince. ö 
The method and diſpoſition of a work of this 
kind, muſt be much the ſame with thoſe obſerved 
by 'other hiſtorians, with one difference only, 
which 1 ſubmit to better judgments: an hiſtorian 
who. like Lucan has choſen to write in verſe, 
though he is obliged to have ftrict regard to truth 
in every thing he relates, yet perhaps he is not 
obliged to mention all facts, as other hiſtorians 
are. He is not tied down to relate every minute 
paſſage, or circumſtance, if they be not abtolutely 
neceſſary to the main ſtory ; eſpecially if they arc 
ſuch as would appear heavy and flat, and conſe- 
quently encumber his genius, or his verſe. All 
theſe trifling parts of action would take off from 
the pleaſure and entertainment, which is the main 
ſcope of that manner of writing. 'Thus the parti- 
culars of an army's march, the journal of a ſiege 
or the ſituation of a camp, where they are not 
ſubſervient to the relation of ſome great and im- 
portant event, had better been ſpared than infert- 
ed in a work of that kind. In a proſe writer, 
theſe perhaps ought, or at leaſt may be properly 
and agreeably enough mentioned; of which we 
have innumerable inſtances in moſt anci-nt hiſto 
rians, and particularly in Thucydides and Livy. 
There is a fault in Lucan againſt this rule, and 
that is his long and unneceflary enumeration of the 
ſeveral parts of Gaul, where Cæſar's army was 
drawn together, in the firit hook. It is enliven- 
ed, it is true, with ſome beuutiful verſes he throws 
in, about the ancient bards and druids; but til! 
in the main it is dry, and but of little conſequence 
to the ſtory itſelf. . The many different people 
and cities there mentioned were nat Cæſar's con- 
tederates, as thoſe in the third book were Pom- 
pey's; and theſe laſt are particularly named, to 
eypreis how many nations eſpouſed the fide of 
Pempey. Thoſe reckoned up in Gaul were only 
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the places where Cæſar's troops had been quar. 
tered, and Lucan might with as great propriety 
have mentioned the different routes by which they 
marched, as the garriſons from which they were 
drawn. This, therefore, in my opinion, had been 
better left out ; and I cannor but likewiſe think, 
that the digreſſion of 'Thefſaly, and an account of 
its firſt inhabitants, is too prolix, and not of any 
— conſequence to his purpoſe. I am fure, it 

gnifies but little to the civil war in general, or 
the battle of Pharſalia in particular, to know how 
many rivers there are in 'Theflaly, or which of its 
mountains lies eaſt or weſt. 

But if theſe be faults in Lucan, they are ſuch as 
will be found in the moſt admired poets, nay, and 
thought excellencies in them; and beſides, he has 
made us moſt ample amends in the many extraor- 
dinary beauties of his poem. The ſtory itſelf is 
noble and great; for what can there be in hiſtory 
more worthy of our knowledge and attention, than 
a war of the higheſt importance to mankind, car- 
ried on between the two greateſt Jeaders that 
ever were, and by a people the moſt renowned for 
arts and arms, and who were at that time maſters 
of the world? What a poor ſubject is that of the 
ZEneid, when compared with this of the Pharfalia! 
And what a deſpicable figure does Agamemnon, 
Homer's King of Kings, make, when compared 
with chiefs, who, by faying only, “be thou a 
« king,” made far greater kings than him! Ihe 
ſcene of the Iliad contained but Greece, ſome 
iflands in the ZEgean and lonian ſcas, with a very 
little part of the I. eſſer Aſia: this of the civil war 
of Rome drew after it almoſt all the nations of the 
then known world. Troy was but a little town, 
of the little kingdom of Fhrygia; whereas Rome 
was then miltreis of an empire, that reached from 
the ſtraits of Hercules, and the Atlantic ocean, to 
the Euphrates, and irom the bottom of the Euxine 
and the Caſpian ſeas, to Ethiopia and Mount 
Atlas. The mimitable Virgil is yet more ſtrait- 
ened in his ſubject. Æneas, a poor fugitive from 
roy, with a handful of followers, ſettles at laſt in 
Italy; and all the empire that immortal pen could 
give him, is but a few miles upon the banks of 
the Liber. So vaſt a diſproportion there is be- 
tween the importance of the ſubje& of the Æncid 
and that of the Pharſalia, that we find one fingle 
Roman, Craſſus, maſter of more flaves on his 
eſtate, than Virgil's hero had ſubjects. In fine, 
it may be ſaid, nothing can excuſe him for his 
choice, but that he deligned his hero for the an- 
ceſtor of Rome, and the Juhan race. 

I cannot leave this parallel, without taking no- 
tice, to what a height of power the Roman em- 
pire was then arrived, in an inftance of Cæſar him- 
ſelf, when but proconſul of Gaul, and before it is 
thought he ever dreamed of what he afterwards 
attained to; it is one of Cicero's letters to him 
wherein he repeats the words of Cælar's letters to 
him ſome time before. The words are theſe: 
As to what concerns Marcus Furius, wt. om you 
recommended to me, I will, if you pleaſe, make 
him king of Gaul; but, if you would have me 
advance any other friend of yours, ſend him to 
* me.” It was no new thing for citizens of 
Rome, ſuch as Cæſar was, to diipoſe of kingdoms 
as they pleaſed ; and Cæſar himſelf had taken 
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away Deiotarus's kingdom from him, and given 
it to a private gentleman of Pergamum. But 
there is one ſurpriſing inſtance more, of the pro- 
digious greatneſs of the Roman power, in the at- 
fair of king Antiochus, and that long before the 
height it arrived to, at the breaking forth of the 
civil war. That prince was maſter of all Egypt; 
and, marching to the conqueſt of Phoenicia, Cy- 
prus, and the other appendixes of that empire, 
Popilius overtakes him in his full march, with 
letters from the ſenate, and refuſes to give him 
his hand till Ke had read them. Antiochus, ſtart- 
led at the command that was contained in them, 
toitop the progreſs of his victories, aſked a ſhort 
time to conſider of it. Popilius makes a circle 
about him with a ſtick he had in his hand. * Re- 
turn me an anſwer,” ſays he, before thou ftir- 
« reſt out of this circle, or the Roman people are 
no more thy friends.” Antiochus, aiter a thort 
pauſe, told him with the loweſt ſubmiſſion, he 
would obey the ſenate's commands. Upon which, 
Popilius, gives him his hand, and ſalutes him a 
friend of Rome. After Antiochus had given up 
ſo great a monarchy, and ſuch a torrent of ſuccets, 
upon receiving only a few words in writing, he 
had indeed reaſon to ſend word to the ſenate, as 
he did by his ambaffadors, that he had obeyed 
their commands with the ſame ſubmiſſion as if 
they had been ſent him from the immortal gods. 

To leave this digreſſion. It were the height of 
arrogance'to detract ever fo little from Homer or 
Virgil, who have kept poſſeſſion of the firit places, 
among the poets of Greece and Rome, for ſv many 
ages: yet I hope I may be forgiven, if 1 fay there 
are ſeveral paſſages in both, that appear to me 
trivial, and below the dignity that ſhines almoſt 
mevery page of Lucan. It were to take both 
the Iliad and ALneid in pieces, to prove this: but 
I ſhall only take notice of one inſtance, and that 
is, the different colouring of Virgil's hero, and 
Lucan's Cœlar, in a ſtorm. Aneas is drawn 
weeping, and in the greateſt confuſion and deſpair, 
thongh he had aſſurance from the gods that he 
ſhould one day ſettle and raiſe a new empire in 
Italy. Cæſar, on the contrary, is repreſented per- 
tealy ſedate, and free from fear. His courage 
and magnenimity brighten up as much upon this 
occalion, as afterwards they did at the battles cf 
Pharſalia and Munda. Courage would have coſt 
Virgil nothing, to have beſtowed it on his hero : 
and he might as eaſtly have thrown him upon the 
coaſt of Carthage i in a calm temper of ding, as In 
a panic fear. 

St. Evremont is very ſevere upon Virgi ion this 
account, and has criticiſed upon his character of 
AÆneas in this manner. When Virgil tells us, 

* Extemplo Ane ſolvuntur frigore membra, 

Ingemit, & duplices tendens ad fdera palmas XC. 
« Seized as he is,“ ſays St. Evrecbont,” © with 
* this chillneſs through all bis limbs, the firſt ſign 
of lite we find in him, 1s his groaning ; ; then he 
lifts up his hands to heaven: and, in all appear- 
© ance, would implore its ſuccour, if the condi- 
tion wherein the good hero finds himſelf, would 
afford him ſtrength enough to raiſe his mind to 
* the gods, and pray with attention. His ſoul, 
* which could not apply itſelf to any thing elle, 


11 


lgure that Cato's virtue makes, 


© abandons itſelf to lamentations; and like thoſe 
* defolate widows, who, upon the irit trouble they 
meet with, wiſh they were in the grave with 
* their dear huſbands, the poor Aneas bewails 
his not having periſhed betore Troy with. Hec- 
tor, andeſteems them very happy who left their 
bones in the boſom of fo ſweat and dear a coun- 
try. “ Some people,“ adds he, may perhaps 
believe he ſays fo, becaute he envies their hap- 
** pineſs; but I am perſuaded,” ſays St. Evre- 
mont, “it is for fear of the danger that threatens 
* him.” The ſame author, after he has expoſed 
hid want of courage, adds, * The good Aneas 
hardly ever concerns himſelf in any important 
or giorious detign : it is enough for him that 
he diſcharges his conſcience in the office of a 
** pious, tender, and compaſſionate man. He car. 
* ries his father on his thoulders, he conjugally 
* laments his dear Creũüſa, he cautes his nutte to 
be interred, and makes a funeral pile for his 
+ truſty pilot Palinurus, for whom he ſheds 

* thouſand tears. Here is (ſays he) a ſorry hero 
in paganiſm, who would have made an admir- 
able faint among ſome Chriſtians.” In thert, 
it is St. Evremont's opinion, “he was fitter to 
make a founder of an order than a ſtate.“ 

Thus far, and perhaps too far, St. Evremont: 
beg leave to take notice, that the ſtorm in Lu- 
can is drawn in ſtronger colours, and ſtrikes the 
mind with greater horror than that of Virgil 
notwithſtanding the firſt has no ſupernatural caut 
afhgned tor it, and the latter is raiſed by a god, 
at tue inſtigation of a goddets, that was both Wife 
and ſiſter ot Jupiter, 

In the Pharialia, moſt of the tranſactions and 
events, that conrpoſe the relation, are wonderful 
and ſurpriſing, though true, as well as inſtructive 
and entertaining, To enumerate them all, were 
to tranicribe the work itſelt, and therefore I all 
only hiut at ſome of the moſt remarkable. With 
what dignity, and juftneſs of character, are the 
two great rivals, Pompey and Cæſar, introduced 
in the ürſt book:; | 


* 
» 
e 


and how beautifully, and with 
what a maſterly art, are they oppoted to one ano- 
ther? add to this; the juſteſt fimilitudes by which 
their diflerent characters are illuttrated in the ſe- 
cond and ninth book. Who can but admire the 
in more places 
than one? And I perſuade myſe!f, ff Lucan bad 
lived to finiſh his defign, the death of that illuſtri- 
ous Roman had made one of the moſt mo. ng, 43 
well as one of the moſt ſublime epifodes of 
poem. In the third book, Pompey's dream, Cælat's 
breaking open the temple of Saturn; the fiege of 
Marſeilies, the fea-fizht, and the facred grove, have 
each of them their particular, excellence, that in 
my opinion come very little ſhort of any thing we 
find in Ilomer or Virgil. | 

In the fourth book, there are a great many 
charming incidents, and among the reſt, that of 
the ſoldiers running out of their camp to meet and 
embrace one another, and the deplorable ſtory of 
Vulteius. The fifth book affords us a ſine account 
of the oracle of Delphi, i its origin, the manner of 
its delivering anſwers, and the reaſon of its then 
filence. Then, upon the occaſion of a mutiny in 


Cwelar's camp ncar Placent! ia, in his manner d. 
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paſting the Adriatic in a ſmall boat, amidſt the 
ſtorm I hirn4:d at, he has given us the nobleſt and 
beſt image of that great man. But what affe cts 
we above all, is the parting of Pompey and Cor- 
nelia, in the end of the book. It has ſfumething in 
it as moving and tender, as ever was felt, or per- 
haps imagined. 
In the deſcription of the witch Erictho, in the 
fixth book, we have a beautiful picture of horror , 
ter even works of that kind have their be aut ies ir 
poetry, as well as in painting. The ſeventh book 
is molt taken up with what relates to the famous 
battle of Pharſalia, which decided the fate of 
Rome. It is ſo related, that the reader may u- 
ther think himſelf a ſpeRator of, or even engaged 
in, the battle, than ſv remote from the age in 
which it was fought. There is, towards the eud 
of this book, a noble majeſtic deſcription of the 
general conflagration, and of that laſt cataſtrophe, 
which muſt put an end to this frame of heaven 
and earth. To this is added, in the moſt elevated 
ſtyle, his ſentiments of the * immortality of tie 
% ſoul,” and of rewards and puniſhments aſter 
this life. All theſe are touched with the nice! 
delicacy of expreſſion and thought, eſpecially 
that about the univerſal conſlagration; and agrees 
with what we find of it in holy writ. In ſo much 
that I am willing to believe Lucan might have 
converſed with St. Peter at Rome, if it be true he 
was ever there; or he might have ſeen that epiſ- 
tle of his, wherein he gives us the very ſame idea 
of it. 2 

In the eighth book, our paſſions are again 
touched with the misfortunes of Cornelia and 
Pompey ; but eſpecially with the death, and un- 
worthy funeral, cf the latter. In this book is 
likewiſe drawn, with the greateſt art, the charactei 
ot young Ptolemy and his miniſters; particularly 
that of the villain Photinus is exquilitely expoſed 
in his own ſpeech in council. 

In the ninth book, after the apotheoſis of Pom- 
rey, Cato is introduced as the fitteſt man after 
im to head the cauſe of liberty and Rome. This 
bock is the longeſt, and, in my opinion, the muſt 
entertaining in the whole poem. The march of 
Cato through the deſerts of Ly bia, affords a no- 
ble and agreeable variety of matter; and the vir- 
tue cf his hero, amidſt theſe diſtreſſes through 
which he leads him, ſeems every wheie to deſerve 
thoſe raptures of praiſe he heſtows upon him. Add 
to this, the artful deſcriptions cf the various poi- 
ſons with which theſe deſerts abounded, and their 
different effects upon human bodies, than which 
nothing can be more moving or poetical. 

But Cato's anſwer to Labienus in this hook, up- 
on his debrivg bim to conſult the oracle cf Jupi- 
ter Hammon abont the event of the civil war, and 
the fortune of Rome, is a maſterpiece not to be 
equalled: All the attributes of God, ſuch as his 
omnipotence, bis preſcience, his juſtice, his good- 
nefs, and his uniearchable decrees, ate painted in 
the moſt awful and the ſtrongeſt colours, and ſuch 
as may make Chriftians themielves bluſh, for not 
coming up to them in moſt of their writings upon 
that ſubject. I know not bat St. Evremont bas 
carried the matter too far, when, in meutioning 
this paſſage, he concludes, © If all the ancient 


*« poets had ſpoke as worthy of the oracles of their 
gods, he ſhould make no ſctuple to prefer them 
to the divines and philoſophers of our time, 


We may lee,” ſays he, in the concourſe of 
by 9 


many people, that came to conſult the oracle of 
Hammon, what effect a public opinion can pro- 
+ duce, where zeal and ſuperſtition mingle tope. 
ther. We may ſee in Labienus, a pious ſenſi- 
©* ble man, who to his reſpect for the gods joins 
the conſideration and eſteem we ought to pre- 
'* ſerve fur virtue in good men. Cato is a religi. 
* ous ſevere philulyyher, weaned from all vulgar 
opinions, who entertains thole loſty thoughts of 
the gods, which pure undebauched reaſon and à 
true elevated knowledge can give us of them; 
every thing here,” lays St. Evremont, “ is pce. 
* tical, every thing is conſonant to truth and rea. 
ſon. It is not poetical upon the ſcore of any 
ridiculous fiction, or for ſome extravagant hy. 
perbole, but for the daring greatneſs and maje. 
** {ty of the language, and tor the noble elevation 
ol the diicourie, It is thus,” adds he, © that 
*« poetry is the language of the gods, and that 
*s poets are wiſe; and it is ſo much the greater 
wonder to fiud it in Lucan,” ſays he, “ becauſe 
it is neither to be met with in Homer nor Vir. 
„gil.“ I remember Montaigne, who is allowed 
by all to have been an admirable judge in thele 
matters, prefers Lucan's character ot Gato to Vir. 
zil, or any other of the ancient poets, He thinks 
all of them flat and languiſhing, but Lucan's much 
more firong, though overthrown by the extrava- 
gancy ot his own force. 

The tenth book, imperfect as it is, gives us, 
among other things, a view of the Agyptian 
magmficence, with a curious account of the then 
received opinions ot the increaſe and decreaſe of 
the river Nile. From the variety ot the ſtory, and 
many other particulars I need not mention in this 
hort account, it may eafily appear, that a true hiſ. 
tory may be a romance or fiction, when the au- 
thor makes choice of a ſubject that affords ſo ma- 
ny and ſo lurpriling incidents, 

Among the taults that have be id to Lucan's 
charge, the moſt juſtly imputed are thoſe of his 
ſtyle; and indeed how could it be otherwiſe? 
Let us but remember the imperfect ſtate, in which 
his ſudden and immature death left the Pharſalia; 
the deſign itſelt being probably but half finiſhed, 
and what was writ of it, but ſlightly, if at all, re- 
viſed. We are told, it is true, he either corrected 
the three fir books himſelf, or his wife did it for 
him, in his ovn lite-time. Be it ſo: but what 
are the corrections of a lady, or a young man of 
fix and twenty, to thoſe he might have made at 
forty, or a more advanced age? Virgil, the moit 
correct and judicious poet that ever was, continu- 
ed correcting his Aneid for near as long a ſeries 
of years together as Lucan lived, and yet died 
with a firung opinion that it was imperfect till. 
If Lucan had lived to his aye, the Phacſalia, with- 
out doubt, would have made another kind of figure, 
than it now does, notwithſtanding the difference 
to be found in the Reman language, between the 
times of Nero and Auguitus. 

It muſt be owned he is in many places obſcure 


| Aga hard, and therefore not to agreeable, and 
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eames ſhort of the purity, ſweetneſs, and delicate 
propriety of Virgil. Yet it is ſtill univerſally 
agreed among both ancients and moderus, that his 
genius Was wonderfully great, but at the ſame 
time too haughty and headſtrong to be governec. 
by art; and that his ſtyle was like his genius, 
learned, bold, and lively, but withal too tragical 
and bluſtering. 

am by no means willing to compare the Phar- 
{alia to the AÆneid; but I muſt fay with St. Evre- 


mont, that for what purely regards the elevation 


of thought, Pompey, Czfar, Cato, and Labienus, 
ſhine mach more in Lucan, than Jupiter, Mercury, 
Juno, or Venus, do in Virgil. The ideas which 
Lucan has given us of theſe great men are truly 
greater, and affect us more ſenfibly, than thoſe 
which Virgil has given us of his deities: the lat- 
ter has clothed his gods with human infirmities, 
t9 adapt them to the capacity of men: the other 
has raiſed his heroes fo, as to bring them into com- 
petition with the gods themſelves. In a word, 
the gods are not fo valuable in Virgil, as the he- 
roes : In Lucan, the heroes equal the gods. After 
all, it muſt be allowed, that moſt things through- 
out the whole Pharſalia are greatly and juſtly ſaid, 
with regard even to the language and expreſſion ; 
but the ſentiments are every where ſo beautiful 
and elevated, that they appear, as he deſcribes 
Cælar in Amyclus's cottage in the fifth book, no- 
ble and magnificient in any dreſs. It is in this 
elevation of thought that Lucan juſtly excels: 
this is his fozte, and what raiſes him up to an e- 
quality with the greateſt of the ancient poets. 

I cannot omit here the delicate character of 
Lucan's genius, as mentioned by Strada, in the 
emblematic way. It is commonly known that 
Pope Leo the tenth was not only learned himſcif, 
but a great patron of learning, and uſed to be 
preſent at the converſations and performances of 
all the polite writers of his time. The wits of 
Rome entertained him one day, at his villa on 
the banks of the Tiber, with an interlude in 
the nature of a poetical maiquerade. They had 
their Parnaſſus, their Pegaſus, their Helicon, and 
every one of the ancient poets in their ſeveral 
characters, where each acted the part that was 
luitable to his manner of writing, and among the 
re one acted Lucan. There was none,” fays 
he,“ that was placed in a higber ſtation, or had 
a greater proſpect under him, than Lucan. He 
vaulted upon Pegaſus with all the heat and in- 
trepidity of youth, and ſeemed defirous of 
mounting into the clouds upon the back of him. 
But as the hinder feet of the horie ſtuck to the 
mouutain, while the body reared up in the air, 
the poet with great difficulty kept himſelt from 
* ſiding off, inſomuch that the ſpectators often 
gave him for gone, and cried out now and then, 
* he was tumbling.“ H hus Strada. 

] ſhail ſum up all I have time to fay of Lucan, 
with another character, as it is given by one of the 
molt polite men of the age he lived in, and who, 
under the protection ot the ſame Pope Leo X. 
was one of the firit reſtorers of learning in the lat- 
ter end of the fiitcenth and the beginning of the 
He a 2 
Actecuth century: 1 mean, Johannes Sulpitius 
Vezulanus, who, with the atiiftance of Eoroaldus, 


« 


Badius, and ſome others of the firſt ſorm in the re- 
public of letters, publiſhed Lucan with notes at 
Rome in the year 1514, being the firſt impreſſion, 
if I miſtake not, that ever was made of him. Poe- 
try and painting, with the knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin rongues, roſe about that time to 
a prodigious height in a ſmall compaſs of years; 
and whatever we may think to the contrary, they 
have declined ever fince. Verulanus, in his dedi- 
cation to Cardinal Palavacini, prefixed, to that 
edition, has not only given us a delicate ſententious 
criticiim on his Pharſalia, but a beautiful judi- 
cious compariſon between him and Virgil, and 
that in a ſtyle which in my opinion comes but lit- 
tle ſhort of Salluſt, or the writers of the Auguſtan 


| age. It is to the following purpoſe. 


I come now to the author I have commented 
upon, ſays Sulpitius Verulanus, and ſhall endea- 
vour to deſcribe him, as well as obſerve in what 
he differs from that great poet Virgil. Lucan, in 
the opinion of Fabius, is no leſs a pattern for ora- 
tors than for poets; and always adhering ſtrictly 
to truth, he ſeems to have as fair a pretence to 
the character of an hiſtorian ; for he equally per- 
forms each of theſe offices. His expreſſion is bold 
and lively; his ſentiments are clear, his fictions 
within compaſs of probability, and his digreflions 
proper: his orations artful, correct, manly, and full 
of matter. In the other parts of his work, he is 
grave, fluent, copious, and elegant; abounding 
with great variety, and wonderful erudition. And 
in unriddling the intricacy of contrivances, de- 
ſigns, and actions, his ſtyle is ſo maſterly, that you 
rather ſcem to ſee, than read of thoſe tranſactions, 
But as for enterpriſes and battles, you imagine 
them not related, but acted: towns alarmed, ar- 
mies engaged, the eagerneſs and terror of the ſe- 
veral ſoidiers, ſeem preſent to your view. As our 
author is frequent and fertile in deſcriptions ; and 
none more ſkilful in diſcovering the fecret ſprings 
of action, and their riſe in human paſſions: as he 
is an acute ſearcher into the manners of men, and 
molt dextrons in applying all forts of learning to 
his ſubject: What other coſmographer, aſtrologer, 
pailoſopher, or mathematician, do we ſtand in need 
of, while we read him? who has more judiciouſ- 
ly handled, or treated with nmpre delicacy, what- 
ever topics his fancy has led Him to, or have ca- 
ſually fallen in his way? Maro is, without doubt, 
a great poet; ſ is Lucan. In ſo apparent an 
equality, it is hard to decide which excels: For 
both have juſtly obtained the higheſt commenda- 
tions. Maro is rich and magnificent; Lucan 
ſumptuous and iplendid : The firſt is diſcreet, in- 
ventive, and ſublime ; the latter free, harmonious, 
and full of ſpirit. Virgil ſeems to move with the 
devout ſolemnity of a reverend prelate : Lucan to 
march with the noble haughtineſs of a victorious 
general. One owes moſt to labout and applica- 
tion ; the other to nature and practice: one lulls 
the foul with the ſweerneſs and muſic of his veric, 
the other raiſes it by his fire and rapture. Virgil 
is ſedate, happy m his conceptions, free from faults; 
Lucan quick, various, and florid: He ſeems to 
fight with ſtronger weapons, This with more. 
ide firſt ſurpaſſes all in folid ſtrength ; the latter 
excels ia vigonr and poignaucy. You would 
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think that the one ſounds rather a larger and | vinity in Maro; yet had He not been puſſeſſed of Bi 
deeper toned trumpet ; the other a leſs indeed, | the chief ſeat on Parnaſſus, our author's claim ty No t 
but cl:arer. In ſhort, ſo great is the affinity, and | it had been indiſputable, If on 
the ſtruggle for precedence between them, that February 26 Aud 
though nobody be allowed to come up to that di- | 1718-19. If he 
Till 
Tis. 
— Oppr 
a Thot 
THE PHARSALIA ind 
. and 
Thou 
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1 Reco 
THE ARGUMENT, T 7 
| An 
Ix the firſt book, after a propoſition of his ſubject, a ſhort view of the ruins occaſioned by the civil wars All e 
in Italy, and a compliment to Nero, Lugan gives the principal cautes of the civil war, together with Fince 
the characters of Cæſar and Pompey : after that, the ſtory properly begins with Cæſar's pailing the V. 
Rubicon, which was the bound of his province towards Rome, and his march to Arminium. Thi. | 
ther the tribunes and Curio, who had been driven out of the city by the oppolite party, come to To v 
him, and demand his protection. Then follows his ſpeech to his army, and a particular mention of Whe 
the ſeveral parts of Gaul from which his troops were drawn together to his aſſiſtance. From Cæſar, Late 
the poet turus to deſcribe the general conſternation at Rome, and the flight of great part of the ſe. Thro 
nate and people at the news of his march. From hence he takes occaſion to relate the toregoing pro- And 
digies, which were partly on occaſion of thoſe panic terrors, and like wiſe the ceremonies that were Whe! 
uſed by the prieſts tor puxiſy ing the city, and avertiag the anger of the gods; and then ends this And 
book with the inſp:ration and prophecy of a Koman matron, in which the enumerates the principal Or if 
a events Which were to happen in the courſe of the cival war. And 
; ; Auf 
EMATRIAN plains with ſlaughter cover'd o'er, Where winter's hand the Scythian ſeas conſtrains, Wha 
And rage unknown to civil wars before, And binds the trozen floods in cryſtal chains : Whe 
Eſtablith'd violence, and lawleſs might, Where'er the ſhady night and day-ſpring come, The 
Avow'd and hallow'd by the name of right; All had ſubmitted to the yoke of Rome. But, 
A race renown'd, the world's victorious lords, O Rome! ! if laughter be thy only care, Fix 1 
Turn'd on themſelves with their own hoſtile ſwords; | If ſuch thy fond detire of impious war Nor 
Piles againſt piles oppos'd in impious fight, Turn from thy ſelf, at leaſt, the deſtin'd wound, Nor 
And eagles againſt eagles bending flight; Till thou art miſtreſs of the world around, [ Leſs | 
Of blood by friends, by kindred, parents, ſpilt, And none to conquer but thyſelt be tound. And 
One common horror and promiſcuous guilt ; Thy toes as yet a juſter war aſtord, Prels 
A ſhatter'd world in wild diſorder toſt, And barbarous blood remains to glut thy ſword. Hard 
Leagnes, laws, and empire, in confution loft ; But ſee ! her hands on her own vitals ſeize, Soon 
Of all the woes which civil diſcords bring, And no deſtruction but her own can pleaſe. And 
And Rome o'ercome by Roman arms, I ting, Behold her fields unknowing of the plough ! Oer 
What blind, deteſted madneſs could afford Behold her palaces and towers laid low And 
Such horrid licence to the murdering ſword ? See where o'erthrown the maſſy column lies, Serer 
Say, Romans, whence ſo dire a fury role, While weeds obſcene above the cornice riſe. No b. 
To glut with Latian blood your barbarons foes ? Here gaping wide, balt-ruin'd walls remain, Nor | 
' "Could you in wars like theſe provoke your fate? | There mouldering pillars nodding roots ſuſtain. Then 
Wars, where no triumphs on the victor wait! The landſcape, once in various beauty ſpread, And 
While Babylon's proud ſpires yet rite ſo high, With yellow harveſts and the flowery mead, Peace 
And rich in Roman ſpoils invade the ſæy; Diſplays a wild uncultivated face, And 
While yet no vengeance is to Crafius paid, Which buſhy brakes and brambles vile diſgrace,; Tom 
But unatton'd repines the wandering ſhade ! No human footſtep prints th' untrodden green, Oh le 
What tracts of land, what realms unknown be-] No cheerful maid nor villager is ſeen. do thi 
fore, Ev'n in her cities famous once and great, Still 
+ What ſeas wide-ſtretching to the diſtant Core, Where thouſands crowded in the noiſy ſtreet, » by mi 
i What crowns, what empires, might that blood | No found is heard of human voices now, And ] 
12 have gain'd, But whiftling winds through empty Swelling To th 
” With which Emathia's fatal fields were ſtain'd! blow; Do th. 
| Where Seres in their ſilken woods reſide, While paſting ſtrangers wonder, if they ſpy An 
«74 : Where ſwift Araxes rolls his rapid tide : One ſingle melancholy face go by. The f 
! | Where'er {if ſuch a nation can be found) Nor Pyrrhus' ſword, nor Canne's fatal field, What 
| Nile's ſecret fountain ſpringing cleaves the ground; | Such univertal deſolation yield: Why 
| Where ſouthern ſuns with double ardour riſe, Her impious ſons have her worſt foes ſurpaſs'd, And | 
4 Flame o'er the land, and ſcorch the mid- day ſkies; And Roman hands have laid Heſperia walte. But t 
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But if our fates ſeverely have decreed 
No way but this for Nero to ſucceed ; 
only thus our heroes can be gods, 
4nd earth muſt pay for their divine abodes ; 
i heaven could not the thunderer obtain, 
Till giants wars made room tor fove to reign, 
is quit, ye gods, nor ought we to complain : 
0ppreft with death though dire Pharfalia groan, 
Though Latian blood the Punic ghoſts atone ; 
Though Pompey 's hapleſs ſons renew the war, 
and Munda view the flaughter'd heaps from far; 
Though meagre famine in Peruſia reign, 
Though Mutina with battles fill the plain; 
Though Leuca's ile, and wide Ambracia's bay, 
Record the rage of Actium's fatal day; 
Though ſervile hands are arm'd to man the fleet, 
And on Sicilian ſeas the navies meet; 
All crimes, all horrors, we with joy regard, 
Since thou, O Czfar, art the great reward. 

Vaſt are the thanks thy grateful Rome Mould 

pay 

To wars, which uſher in thy ſacrgd ſway. 
When, the great buſineſs of the world atchiev'd, 
Late by the willing ſtars thou art receiv'd, 
Through all the bliisful feats the news ſhall roll, 
And heaven reſound with joy from pole to pole. 
Whether great Jove reſign ſupreme command, 
And truſt his ſceptre to thy abler hand; 
Or if thou chooſe the empire of the day, 
And make the ſun's unwilling ſteeds obey ; 
Auſpicious if thou drive the flaming tcam, 
Whale earth rejoices in thy gentler beam; 
here er thou reign, with one conſenting voice, 
The gods and nature ſhall approve thy choice. 
But, oh! whatever be thy godhead great, 
Fx not in regions too remote thy icat ; 
Nor deign thou near the frozen bear to ſhine, 
Nor where the ſultry loutherfi ſtars decline; 
Leis kindly thence thy influence ſhall come, 
And thy bleft rays obliquely viſit Rome. 
Preſs not too much on any part the ſphere : 
Hard were the taſk thy weight divine to bear; 
Soon would the axis feel th' unuſual load, 
And groaning bend beneath th' incumbent god: 
Oer the mid orb more equal ſhalt thou rite, 
And with a juſter balance fix the ſkies, 
Serene for ever be that azure ſpace, | 
No blackening clouds the purer heaven diſgrace, 


Nor hide from Rome her Cæſar's radiant face. 


Then thall mankind conſent in ſweet accord, 
And warring nations ſheath the wrathful ſword ; 
Peace ſhall the world in friendly leagues compoſe, 
and Tanus* dreadtul gates for ever clole. 
Jo ne thy pretent godhead ſtands conteſt, 
Oh let thy ſacred fury fire my breaſt ! 
do thou vouchſafe to hear, let Phabus dwell 
Still uninvok d in Cyrrha's myſtic cell; 
by me uncall'd, let ſprightly Bacchus reign, 
And lead the dance on Indian Ny ſa's plain. 
To thee, O Ciſar, all my vows belong; 
Do thou alone inſpire the Roman ſong. 

And now the mighty talk demands our care, 
The fatal ſource of diſcord to declare; 
What cauſe accurſt produc'd the dire event, 1 
Why rage ſo dire the madding nations rent, 
And peace was driven away by one. conſent. 1 
But thus the malice of dur fate commands, 
And nothing great to long duration tands; 
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Aſpiring Rome had riſen too much in height. 
And ſunk beneath her own unwieldy weight. 
So ſhall one hour at laſt this globe controul, 
Break up the vaſt machine, (aſſolve the whole, 
And time no more through meaſur'd ages roll. 
Then chaos hoar ſhall ſeize his former right, 
And reign with anarchy and eldeſt night; 
The ſtarry lamps ſhall combat in the tky, 
And loſt and blended in each other die ; 
Quench'd in the deep the heavenly fires ſhall fall, 
And ocean caſt abroad o'er ſpread the ball: [run, 
Che moon no more her well-known courſe hall 
Zut riſe from wetftern waves, and meet rhe tun ; 
Ungovern'd thall ſhe quit her ancient way, 
Herſelf ambitious to lupply the day : 
Confuſion wild ſhall all around be hurl'd, 
And diſcord and diforder tear the world. 
Uhus power and greatneſs to deſtruction baite, ) 
Thus boynds to human happineſs are plac'd, 
And [ove forbids proſpetity to laſt. 
Yet fortune, when ſhe meant to wreak her hatc, 
From foreign foes preferv'd the Roman ſtate, 
Nor ſuffer'd barbarous hands to give the blow, 
[hat laid the queef of earth and ocean low ; 
To Rome herſelf tor enemies the fought, 
And Rome herſelf her own deſtruction wrought; 
Rome, that ne'er knew three lordly heads before, 
Firſt fell by fatal partnerſuip of pawer. 
What blind ambition bids your force combine? 
What means this irantic league in which you join ? 
Miſtaken men: who hope to thare the ſpoil, 
And hold the world within one common toil ! 
While earth the t<cas hall in her boſom bear, 
While earth herſelf hall hang in ambient air, 
While Phc:bus thall his conttant taſk renew; 
While through the Zodiac night ſhall day purſue ; 
0 faith, no truſt, no friendilup, hall be known 
\mong the jealous partners of a throne ; 
But he who reigns, hall frive' to reign alone. 
Nor ſeek for foreign tales to make this good, 
Wete nut our walls firſt built in brother's blood? 
Nor did the feud for wide dominion riſe, 
Nor was the world their impious fury's prize; 
Divided power conteution ſtill affords, 
Aud for a village ſtrove the petty lords. 
The fierce triumvirate combin'd-in peace, 
Perſerv'd the bond but for a little ſpace, 
Still with an awkward diſagreeing grace. 
' Twas not a league by inclination made, 
But bare agreement, ſuch as friends perſuade. 
Defire of war in either chief was ſeen, 
| kough interpoling Craſſus ſtood between. 
Such in the midit the parting iſthmus hes, 
While ſwelling ſeas on either fide atiſe; 
The ſolid boundaries of earth reſtrain 
The fierce Ionian and /Egean main; 
But, if the mound gives way, ſtraight rearing loud 
in at the breach the ruſhing torrents crowd; 
Raging they meet, the daſhing waves. run high, 
And work their ſoamy waters to the ſky. 
So when unhappy Craſſus, ſadly flain, 
Dy'd with his blood Aflyrian Carre's plain 
Sudden the ſeeming friends in arms engage; 
The Parthian {word let locſe'the Latian rage, 
Ye fierce Alſacidæ! ye ſoes of Rome, 
Now triumph, you have more than overcome: 
The vanquiſh'd felt your victory from tar, 
And from that field receiv'd their civil war. 


* 
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The ſword is now the umpire to decide, 
And part what friendſhip knew not to divide. 
»Twas hard, an empire of ſo vaſt a ſize, 
Could not for two ambitious minds ſuffice; 
The peopled eartb, and wide extended main, 
Could furniſh room for only one to- reign. 
When dying Julia firſt for ſook the light, 
And Hymen's tapers ſunk in endleſs night, 
The tender ties of kindred love were corn, 
Forgotten all, and bury'd in her urn. 
Oh ! if her death had haply been delay'd, 
How might the daughter and the wife perſuade ! 
Like the fam'd Sabine dames ſhe had been ſeen 
To ſtay the mecting war, and ſtand between: 
On either hand had woo'd them to accord, 
Sooth'd her fierce father, and her furious lord, [ 
To join in peace, and ſheath the ruthleſs ſword. 
But this the fatal ſiſter's doom deny'd ; 
The friends were fever'd, when the matron dy'd. 
The rival leaders mortal war proclaim, 
Rage fires their ſouls with jealouſy of fame, 
And emnlation' fans the rifing flame. 

Thee Pompey thy paſt deeds by turns infeſt, 

And jealous glory burns within thy breaſt ; 
Thy fam'd piratic laurel ſeems to fade, 


Beneath ſucceſsful Cæſar's rifing ſhade ; 


His Gallic wreaths thou view'ſt with anxious eyes 
Above thy naval crowns triumphant riſe, 

Thee, Czfar, thy long labours paſt incite, 

Thy uſe of war, and cuſtom of the fight; 

While bold ambition prompts thee in the race, 
And bids thy courage ſcorn a fecond place. 


Superior power, fierce faction's deareſt care, 


One could not brook, and one diſdain'd to ſhare. 
Juſtly to name the better cauſe were hard, 
While greateſt names for either fide declar'd ; 
Victorious Czfar by the gods was crown'd, 
The vanquith'd party was by Cato own'd. 
Nor came the rivals equal to the field; 
One to increaſing years began to yield, 
Old age come creeping in the peaceful gown, 
And civil ſunctions weigh'd the ſoldier down; 
Diſus'd to arms, he turn'd him to the laws, 
And pleas'd himſelf with popular applauſe ; 
With gifts and liberal bounty fought for fame, 
And lov'd to hear the vulgar ſhout his name; 
In his own theatre rejoic'd to fit, | 
Amidf the noiſy praiſes of the pit. 
Careleſs of future ills that might betide, 
No aid he ſought to prop his failing ſide, | 
But on his former fortune much rely'd. 
Still ſeem'd he to poſſeſs, and fill his place; 
But ſtood the ſhadow of what once he was. 
So, in the field with Ceres bounty ſpread, 
Uprears ſome ancient oak his reverend head ; 
Chaplets and ſacred gifts his boughs adorn, 
And ſpoils of war by mighty heroes worn. 
But, the firſt vigour of his root now gone, 
He ftands dependent on his weight alone; 
All bare his naked branches are diſplay'd, 
And with his leafleſs trunk he forms a ſhade: 
Yet though the winds his ruin daily threat, 
As every blaſt would heave him from his teat ; 
Though thouſand fairer trees the field ſupplies, 
That rich in youthful verdure round him riſe ; 
Fix'd in his ancient ſtate be yields to none, 
And wears the honours of the grove alone, 

4 
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But Cæſar's greatneſs, and his ſtrength, was more 
Than paſt renown and antiquated power; 
*I'was not the fame of what he once had been, 
Or tales in old records and annals ſeen ; 

Fut *twas a valour, reſtleſs, unconfin'd, 

Which no ſucceſs could ſate, nor limits bind ; 
*Twas ſhame, a ſoldier's ſhame untaught to yield, 
That bluſh'd for nothing but an ill-fought field; 
Fierce in his hopes he was, nor knew to ſtay, 
Where vengeance or ambition led the way ; 
»till prodigal of war whene'er withſtood, 

Nor ipar'd to ſtain the guilty ſword with blood; 
Urging advantage, he improv'd all odds, 

And made the molt of fortune and the gods; 
Pleas d to o'erturn whate'er withheld his prize, 
And ſaw the ruin with rejoicing eyes. loud, 
Such while earth trembles, and heaven thunder 
Darts the ſwift lightning from the rending cloud; 
Fierce through the day it breaks, and in its flight 
The dreadful blaſt confounds the gazer's ſight; 
Reſiſtleſs in its courſe delights to rove, 

And cleaves the temples of its maſter. Jove : 


Alike where'er it paſſes or returns, 


With equal rage the fell deſtroyer burns; 

Then with a whirl full in its ſtrength retires, 

And recollects the force of all its ſcatter'd fires, 
Motives like theſe the leading chiefs inſpir'd ; 

But other thoughts the meaner vulgar fir'd, 

Thote fatal ſeeds luxurious vices ſow, 

Which ever lay a mighty people low. 

To Rome the vanquiſh'd earth her tribute paid, 

And deadly treaſures to ker view difplay'd : 

Then truth and ſimple manners left the place, 

While riot rear'd her lewd diſhoneſt face; 

Virtue to full proſperity gave way, 

And fled from rapine, aud the luſt of prey. 


On every fide proud palaces arile, 


And laviſh gold each common uſe ſupplies. 
Their fathers frugal tables ſtand abhorr'd, 

And Atia now and Atric are explor'd, 
For high-pric'd dainties, and the citron board, 
Io filken robes the minion men appear, 

Which maids and youthful brides ſhould bluſh to 


That age by honeſt poverty adorn'd [ wear, 
Which brought the manly Romans forth, is 
ſcorn'd; 


Whereever ought pernicious does abound, 

For luxury all lands are ranſack'd round, 

And dear-bonght deaths the ficking fate con- 

found. 

The Curii's and Camilli's little field, 

To vaſt extended territories yield; 

And foreign tenants reap the harveſt now, 

Where once the great dictator held the plongh, 
Rome, ever fond of war, was tir'd with eaſe; 

Ev'n liberty had loft the power to pleaſe : 

Hence rage and wrath their ready minds invade, 

And want could every wickedneſs pertuade: 

Hence impious power was firſt eſteem'd a good, 

Worth being ſought with arms, and bought with 

blood: 

With glory, tyrants did their country awe, 

And violence pteſerib'd the rule to law. 

Hence plant ſcrvile voices were conſtrain'd, 

And force in popular allemblies reign'd; 

Conſuls and teibunes, with oppoling might, 

Join'd to contound and oveiiun the light: 
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fence ſhameful magiſtrates were made for gold, 
and a baſe people by themſelves were ſolid : 
Hence laughter in the venal feld returns, 
and Rome her yearly competitions mourns : 
Hence death untbritty, careleſs to repay, 
And uſury ſtill watching for its Cay: 
Hence perjuries in every wrangling court; 
And war, the needy bankrupt's laſt reſort. 

Now Cæſar, marching ſwift with winged haſte, 
The ſummits of the frozen Alps had paſt; 
With vaſt events and enterpriles fraught, 
And future wars revolving in his thought, 5 
Now near the banks of Rubicon he ſtood; 
When lo? as he ſarvey'd the narrow flood, 
Amid(t the duſky horrors of the night, 
A wondrous viſion ſtood conteſt to fight. 
Her awful head Rome's reverend image rear'd, 
Trembling and ſad the matron form appear'd; 
A towery crown her hoary temples bound, 
And her torn trefles rudely hung around : 
Her naked arms upliſted ere the ſpoke, 
Then groaning thus the mourntul filence broke, 
preſumptous men ! oh, whither do you run? 
Oh, whither bear you theſe my enſigns on? 
f friends to right, it citizens of Rome, 
Here to your utmolt barrier are you come. 
She ſaid ; and ſunk within the cloſing ſhade : 
Aſtoniſhment and dread the chief invade ; 
Stiff roſe his ſtarting hair, he ſtood diſmay'd, 
And on the bank his ſlackeninig ſteps were ſtay d. 
0 thou (at length be cry'd) whoſe hand controls 
The forky fire, and rattling thunder rolls; 


Who from thy capitol's exalted height, 

Dot o'er the wide-fpread city caſt thy fight ! 

Ye Phrygian gods, who guard the Juliaa line ! 

Ye myſteries of Komulus divine! 

Thou, Jove! to whom from young Aſcanius 

came 

Thy Alban temple and thy Latian name: 

And thou, immortal ſacred Veſtal flame ! 

But chief, oh! chiefly, thou, majeſtic Rome 

My firſt, my great divinity, to whom { 

Thy ſtill ſucceſsful Cæſar am I come: 

Nor do thou fear the ſword's deſtructive rage, 

With thee my arms no impious war ſhall wage. 

On him thy hate, on him thy curſe beſtow, 

Who would perſuade thee Cæſar is thy toe ; 

And fince to thee I conſecrate my toil, 

On favour thou my cauſe, and on thy ſoldier fmile, 
He ſaid ; and ftraight, impatient of delay, 

Acroſs the ſwelling flood purſu'd his way. 

So when on ſultry Libya's deſert ſand 

The lion ſpies the hunter hard at hand, 

Couch'd on the earth the doubtful ſavage lies, 

And waits awhile till all his fury riſe ; 

His laſhing tail provokes his ſwelling fides, 

And high upon his neck his mane with horror 

Then it at length the flying dart infeſt, {rides: 

Or the broad ſpear invade his ample breaft, 

Scorning the wound, he yawns a dreadiul roar, 

And flies like lightning on the hoſtile Moor. 
While with hot ſkies the fervent ſummer glows, 

The Rubicon an humble river flows; 

Through lowly vales he cuts his winding way, 

And rol's his ruddy waters to the ſea, 

His bank on either fide a limit ttands, 

Between the Gallic and Auſenian lands. 
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But ſtronger now the wintery torrent grows, 

The wetting winds had thaw'd the Alpine ſnows, 

And Cynthia rifing with a blunted beam 

In the third circle, drove her watery team, { 

A ſignal ſure to raiſe the ſwelling ftream. 

For this, to {tem the rapid water's courſe 

Firſt plung'd amidſt the flood the bolder horſe : 

With ſtrength oppos'd againſt the ſtream they 
lead, [ſucceed, 

While to the ſmoother ford, the foot with eaſe 

The leader nuw had pals'd the torrent o'er, 


And reach'd fair Italy's forbidden ſhore: 


Then rearing on the hoſtile bank-his head, 

Here farewell peace and injur'd laws! (he ſaid.) 
Since faith is broke, and leagues are ſet aſide, 
Henceforth thou, goddeſs fortune, art my guide 3 
Let fate and war the great event decide. | 
He ſpoke ;- and, on the dreadful tafk intent, 


Speedy to near Ariminum he bent; 


To him the Balearic fling is flow, 
And the ſhaft loiters from the Parthian bow. 
With eager marches ſwift he reach'd the town, 
As the ſhades fled, the finking ſtars were wy 
And Lucifer the laſt was left alone. 
At length the morn, the dreadful morn arofe, 
Whoſe beams the firit tumultuous rage diſcloſe: 
Whether the ſtormy ſouth prolong'd the night, 
Or the good gods abhorr'd the impious fight, 5 
The clouds awhile withheld the mournful light. 
To the mid forum on the ſoldier paſs'd, 
There halted, and his victor enſigns plac'd: 
With dire alarms from band to band around, 
The fife, hoarſe horn, and rattling trumpets ſound. 
The ſtarting citizens uprear their heads; 
The luſtier youth at once forſake their beds; 
Haſty they ſnatch the weapons, which among 
Their houſehold gods in peace had reſted long; 
Old bucklers of the covering hides bereft, 
The mouldering frames disjoin'd and barely left; 
Swords with foul ruſt indented deep they take, 
And uſeleſs ipears with points inverted ſhake. 
Soon as their creſts the Roman eagles rear'd, 
And Czar high above the reſt appear'd; 
Each trembling heart with ſecret horror ſhook, 
And ſilence thus within themſelves they ſpoke : 
Oh, hapleſs city! oh, ill-fated walls! x 


| Rear'd for a curſe ſo near the neighbouring Gauls! 


By us deſtruction ever takes its way, 

We firit become each bold invader's prey 

Oh, that by fate we rather had been plac'd 
Upon the confines of the utmoſt eaſt ! 

The frozen north much better might we know, 
Mountains of ice, and everlaſting tnow. 

Better with wandering Scythianschooſe to roam, 
Than fix in fruitful Italy our home, 

And guard theſe dreadful paſſages to Rome. 
Through theſe the Cimbrians laid Heſperia waſte ; 
Thwugh theſe the ſwarthy Carthaginian paſs'd ; 
Whenever fortune threats the Latian ſtates, 
War death., and ruin, enter at theſe gates. 

In ſecret murmurs thus they fought relief, 
While no bold voice proctaim'd aloud their grief. 
O'er all one deep, one horrid filence reigns; 5 
As when the rigour of the winter's chains 
All nature, heaven, and earth at once conſtrains; 
The tuneful feather'd kind forget their lays, 

And lluvering tremble va the naked ſprays; 
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He ſaid; his words the liſtening chief engage, 
And fire his btcaſt, already prone to rage. 
Not peals of loud applauſe with reaper force, 


*Ev'n the rude ſeas compos'd forget to roar, 
And freezing billows ſtiffen on the ſhore. 

The coider ſhades of night for ſook the ſky, 
When, lo! Bellona lifts her tcrch on high: 
And, if the chief, by doubt or ſhame detain'd, 
A while from battle and from blood abſtain'd ; 
Fortune ard fate, impatient of delay, 

Force every ſoft relenting thought away. 

A lucky chance a fair pretence ſupplies, 

And juſtice in his favour ſeems to riſe, 

New accidents new ſtings to rage ſuggeſt, 
And fiercer fires inflame the warrior's breaſt. 


The ſenate threatening high, and kaughty grown, | 


Had driven the wrangling tribunes from the town; 
In ſcorn of law, had chas'd them through the 
ate, 
And urg'd them with the factious Gracchi's fate. 
With theſe, as for redreſs their courſe they ſped 
To Czfar's camp, the buſy Curio fled ; 
Curio, a ſpeaker turbulent and bold, 
Of venal eloquence, that ſerv'd for gold, 
And principles that might be bought and ſold. 
A tribune once himſelf, in loud debate, 
He ftrove for public freedom and the tate : 
Eſſay d to make the warring nobles bow, 
And bring the potent party-tcaders low. 
To Cæſar thus, while thouſand cares infeſt, 
Revolving round the warrior's anxious breaſt, 
His ſpeech the ready orator addreſt: 
While yet my voice was uſeful to my friend; 
While *twas allow'd me, Cæſar to defend, 
While yet the pleading bar was left me free, 
While I could draw uncertain Rome-to thee ; 
In vain their force the moody fathers join'd, 
In vain to rob thee of thy power combin'd ; 
F lengthen'd out the date of thy command, 
Ard fix'd thy conquering ſword within thy 
hand. 
But fince the vanquiſh'd laws in war are dumb, 
To thee, bchold, an exil'd band we come; 
For thge, with joy our baniſhment we take, 
For thee our houſehold hearths and gods forſake; 
Nor hope to ſee our native city more, 
Till victory and thou the loſs reſtore. 
Th' unready faction, yet confus'd with fear, 
Defenceleſs, weak, and unreſolv'd, appear. 
Haſte then thy towering eagles on their way: 
When fair occaſion calls, tis fatal to delay. 
If twice five years the ſtubborn Gaul withheld, 
Ard ſet thee hard in many a well-ſought field; 
A nobler labour now before thee lies, 
The hazard Jeſs, yet greater far the prize; 
A province that, and portion of the whole; 
"This the vaſt head that does mankind control. 
Sncceſs ſhall ſure attend thee, boldly go 
And win the world at one ſucceſsful blow. 
No triumph now attends thee at the gate; 
No temples for thy facred laurel wait : 
But blaſting envy hangs upon thy name, 
Denies thee right, and robs thee of thy fame; 
Imputes as crimes, the nations overcome, 
And makes it treaſon to have fought for Rome : 
Ev'n he who took thy Julia's phghted hand, 
Waits to deprive thee of thy juſt command. 
Since Pompey then, and thoſe upon his fide, 
Forbid thee, the world's empire to divide ; 
Aſſume that ſway which beſt mankind may bear, 


At Grecian Elis, rouſe the fiery horſe ; 

When eager for the courſe each nerve he ſtrains, 

Hangs on the bit, and tugs the ſtubborn reins, 

At every ſhout erects his quivering ears, 

And his broad breaſt upon the barrier bears, 

Sudden he bids the troops draw out, and ſtraight 

The thronging legions round their enſigns wait; 

Then thus the crowd compoſing with a look, 

And, with his hand commanding ſilence, ſpoke: 
Fellows in arms, who choſe with me to hear 

The toils and dangers of a tedious war, 

And conquer to this tenth revolving year ; 

See what reward the grateful ſenate yield, 

For the loſt blood which ſtains yon northern ſield; 

For wounds, for winter camps, for Alpine ſnow, 

And all the deaths the brave can undergo. 

See! the tumultueus city is alarm'd, 

As if another Hannibal were ard: 

The luſty youth are cull'd to fill the bands, 

And each tall grove falls by the ſhipwrights hands; 

Fleets are cquipp'd, the field with armies ſpread, 

And all demand devoted Cæſar's head. 

If thus, while fortune yields us her applauſe, 

While the gods call us on and own our cauſc, 

If thus returning conquerors they treat, 

How had they us'd us flying from defeat ; 

If fickle chance of war had prov'd unkind, 

And the fierce Gavls purſu'd us from behind 

But let their boaſted hero leave his home, 1 

| Let him, diſſolv'd, with lazy leifure, come, 

| With every noiſy talking tongue in Rome 

Let loud Marcellus troops of gown-men head, 

And their great Cato peaceful burghers lead. 

Shall his baſe followers, a venal train, 

For ages bid their 1do] Pompey reign ? 

Shall his ambition ſtill be thought no crime, 

His breach of laws, and triumph ere the time? 

Still ſhall he gather honours and command, 

And graſp all rule in his rapacious hand ? 

What need I name the violated laws, 

And famine made the ſervant of his cauſe ? 

Who knows not how the trembling judge beheld 

The peaceful court with armed legions fill d; 

When the bold ſoldier, juſtice to defy, 

In the mid forum rear'd his enſigns high; 

When glittering ſwords the pale aſſembly ſcar'd, 

When all for death and ſlaughter ſtood prepar' 

And Pompey's arms were guilty Milo's guard! 

And now, diſdaining peace and needful eaſe, 

Nothing but rule and government can pleaſe. 

Aſpiring ſtill, as ever, to be great, 

He robs his age of reſt to vex the ſtate: 

On war intent, to that he bends his cares, 

And for the field of battle now prepares. 

He copies from his maſter Sylla well, 

And would the dire example far excel. 

Hyrcanian tygers flerceneſs thus retain, 

Whom in the woods their horrid mothers ra 

To chaſe the herds, and ſurfeit on the flain. 

Such, Pompey, {till has been thy greedy thirſt, 

In early love of impious laughter. nurſt ; 

Since firſt thy infant cruelty eſſay' d 

To lick the curſt dictator's reeking blade. 

None ever give the ſavage nature.o'er, [gore. 


And rule alone what they diſdain to ſhare, 


Whoſe jaws have once been drench'd in floods of 
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But whither would a power ſo wide extend? 
Where will thy long ambition find an end? 
Remember him who taught thee to be great; 
Let him who choſe to quit the ſovereign ſeat, 
Let thy own Sylla warn thee to retreat. 

Perhaps, for that too boldly 1 withſtznd, 

Nor yield my conquering eagles on c:Mmmand ; 
Since the Cilician pirate ſtrikes his ſail, 

Since o'er the Pontic king thy arms prevail; 
Since the poor prince, a weary life oer - paſt, 
By thee and 8 is ſubdu'd at laſt; 

Perhaps one lateſt province yet remains, 
And vanquiſh'd Cæſar muſt receive thy chains. 
But though my labours loſe their juſt reward, 
Yet let the ſenate, theſe my friends regard ; 
hate er my lot, my brave victorious bands 
Deſerve to triumph, whoſoe'er commands. 
Where ſhall my weary.veteran reſt? O where 
Shall virtue worn with years and arms repair ? 
What town is for his late repoſe aſſign' d:? 
Where are the promis'd lands he hop'd to find, 
Fields for his plough, a country village feat, 
Some little comfortable ſafe retreat; 

Where failing age at length from toil may ceaſe, 
And waſte the poor remains of life with peace ? 
But march! Your long victorious enſigns rear, 
Let valour in its own juſt cauſe appear. 

When for redreſs entreating armies call, 

They who deny juſt things, permit them all. 
The righteous gods ſhall ſurely own the cauſe, 
Which ſeeks not ſpoil, nor empire, but the laws. 
Proud lords and tyrants to depoſe we come, 
And fave from flavery ſubmiſſive Rome. 

He ſaid; a doubtful ſullen murmuring ſound 

Ran through the unrefolving vulgar round ; 

The ſeeds of piety their rage reſtrain d. 

And ſomewhat of their country's love remain'd ; 
Theſe the rude paſſions of their ſoul withitood, 
Elate to conqueſt, and inur'd to blood: 

But ſoon the momentary virtue fail'd, 

And war and dread of Czfar's frown prevail'd. 
Straight Lelius from amongſt the reſt ſtood forth, 
An old centurion of diſtinguiſh d worth ; 

The oaken wreath his hardy temples wore, 

Mark of a citizen preſerv'd he bore, _ 

If againſt thee (he cry'd) J may exclaim, 
Thou greateſt leader of the Roman name; 
truth for injur'd honour may be bold, : 

What lingering patience does thy arms withhold ? 
Cant thou diſtruſt our faith ſo often try'd ? 

| thy long wars not ſhrinking from thy fide ? 
hile in my veins this vital torrent flows, 

This heaving breath within my boſom blows ; 
While yet theſe arms ſufficient vigour yield 

To dart the javelin, and to lift the ſhield ; 

While theſe remain, my general, wilt thou own 
The viie dominion of the lazy gown ? 

Wilt thou the lordly ſenate chooſe to bear, 
Rather than conquer in a civil war ? 

With thee the Scythian wilds we'll wander o'er, 
With thee the burning Lybian ſands explore, { 
And tread the Syrt's inhoſpitable ſhore. 

Behold ! this hand, to nobler labonrs train'd, 

For thee the ſcrvile oar has not diſdain'd, 

For thee the ſwelling ſeas were taught to plow, 
Through the Rhine's whirling ſtream to force 


thy prow, 
That all the vanquiſh'd world to thee might bow. 


* my 


Each faculty, each power, thy will obey, 
And inclination ever leads the way, 
No friend, no fellow-citizen I know, 
Whom Cæſar's trumpet once proclaims a foe, * 
By the long labours of thy fword, I ſwear, 
By all thy fame acquir'd in ten years war, 
By thy paſt triumphs, and by theſe to come, 
(No matter where the vanquiſh'd be, or whom) 
Bid me to ſtrike my deareſt brother dead, 
To bring my aged father's hoary head, { 
Or ſtab the pregnant partner of my bed; | 
Though nature plead, and ftop my trembli 
| ſwear to execute thy dread command. {ſh 
Doſt thou delight to ſpoil the wealthy gods, 
And ſcatter flames through all their proud abodes? 
See through thy camp our ready torches burn, 
Moneta ſcon her ſinking fane ſhall mourn. 
Wilt thou yon havghty factious ſenate brave, 
And awe the Tuſcan river's yellow wave ? 
On Tiber's banks thy enfigns ſhall be plac'd, 
And thy bold ſoldier lay Heſperia waſte. 
Doſt thou devote ſome hoſtile gity's walls ? 
Beneath our thundering rams the ruin falls; | 
She falls, ev'n though thy wrathful ſentence doom 
The world's imperial miſtreſs, mighty Rome. 
He ſaid; the ready legions vow to join 
Their chief belov'd, in every bold defign; 
All lift their well-approving handswn high, 
And rend with peals of loud applauſe the fey. 
Such is the found when Thracian Boreas ſpreads 
His weighty wing o'er Oſſa's piney heads: 
At once the noiſy groves are all inclin'd, 
And, bending, roar beneath the ſweeping wind; 
At once their rattling branches all they rear, 
And drive the leafy clamour through the air. 
Ceſar with joy the ready bands beheld, 
Urg'd on by fate, and eager for the field; 
Swift orders ſtraight the tcatter'd warriors call, 
From every part of wide-extended Gaul; 
And, leſt his fortune languiſh by delay, 
To Rome the moving enſigus ſpeed their way. 
Some, at the bidding of the chief, ſorſake 
Their fix'd encampment near the Leman lake: 
Some from Vogeſus' lofty rocks withdraw, 
Plac'd on thoſe heights the Lingones to awe; 
The Lingones ſtill frequent in alarms, 
And rich in many-colour'd painted arms, 
Others from Ifara's low torrent came, 
Who winding keeps through many a mead his 
Put feeksthe ſca with waters not his own, [yame; 
Loſt and confounded in the nobler Rhone. 
Their garriſon the Ruthen city ſend, 
Vhoſe youths long locks in yellow rings depend. 
No more the Varus and the Atax feel 
The lordly burden cf the Latian keel. 
Aleides' fane the troops commanded leave, 
Where winding rocks the peaceful flood receive; 
Nor Corus there, nor 2 reſort, 
Nor roll rude ſurges in the ſacred port; 
Circius' loud blaſt alone is heard to roar, 
And vex the ſafety of Moncœchus' ſhore. 
The legions move from Gallia's fartheſt ſide, 
Waſh'd by the reſtlefs occan's various tide ; 
Now o'er the land flows in the pouring main, 
Now rears the land its rifing head again, 
And ſeas and carth alternate rule maintain. 
if driven by winds from the far diſtant pole, 
This way and that, the floods revolving roll; 


5 | 
Or if, compell'd by Cynthia's ſilver beam, 
Obedient Tethys heaves the ſwelling ſtream ;\ 
Or if, by heat attracted to the ſky, 
Old ocean lifts his heavy waves on high, 
And briny deeps the waſting ſun ſnpply ; | 
What cauſe ſoc'er the wondrous motion guide, 
And preſs the ebb, or raiſe the flowing tide; 
Be that your taſk, ye ſages, to explore, 
Who ſearch the ſecret ſprings of nature's power : 
To me, for ſo the wiſer —— ordain, 
Untrac'd the myitery ſball ill remain. 

From fair Nemoſſus moves a warlike band, 
From Atur's banks, and the 'Tarbellian ſtrand, 
Where winding round the coaſt purſues its way, 

And folds the ſea within a gentle bay. 

The Santones are now with joy releas'd 

From hoſtile inmates, and their Roman gueſt, 
Now the Bituriges forget their fears, 

And Sueſſons nimble with unwieldy ſpears: 
Exult the Leuci, and the Remi now, 

Expert in javelins, and the bending bow. 

The Belgæ taught on cover'd wains to ride, 
The Sequani the whecling horſe to guide 

The bold Averni who from llium come, 

And boaſt an ancient brotherhood with Rome; 
The Nervi oft rebelling, oft ſubdu'd, 

Whoſe hands in Gotta's ſlaughter were imbru'd; 
\Vangiones, like looſe Sarmatians dreſt, 

Who with rough hides their brawny thighs inveſt: 
Batavians fierce, whom brazen trumps delight, 
And with hoarſe rattlings animate to fight; 
The nations where the Cinga's waters flow, 
And Pyrenzan mountains ſtand in ſnow ; 
Thoſe where flow Arar meets the rapid Rhone, 
And with his ſtronger ſtream is hurry d down; 
Thoſe o'er the mountains lofty fummit ſpread, 
Where high Gebenna lifts her hoary head; 
With theſe the Trevir and Ligurian ſhorn, 
Whoſe brow no more long falling locks adorn 
ew _ amongſt the Gauls he wont to 
ck, 

With ringlets comely ſpread, his graceful neck: 
And you where Helſus' horrid altar ſtands, 
Where dire Teutates human blood demands ; 
Where Taranis by wretches is obey'd, 

And vies in flaughter with the Scythian maid: 
All ſee with joy the war's departing rage, 

Seek diſtant lands, and other foes engage. 

You too, ye bards ! whom ſacred raptures fire, 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre; 
Who conſecrate in your immortal ſtrain, 

Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain; 
Securely now the tuneful taſk renew, 

And nobleſt themes in deathleſs ſongs purſue. 
The Druids now, while arms are heard no more, 
Old myſteries and barbarous rites reſtare : 

A tribe who ſingular religion love, 

And haunt the Jonely coverts of the grove. 

To theſe, and theſe of all mankind alone, 

The gods are ſure reveal'd, or ſure unknown. 

If dying mortals doom they ſing aright, 

No ghoſts deſcend to dwell in dreadful night: 
No parting fouls to griſly Pluto go, 

Nor ſeek the dreary ſilent ſhades below : 

But forth they fly immortal in their kind, 

And other bodies in new worlds they find. 
Thus life for ever runs its endleſs race, 


Aud like a line, death but divides the ſpace, 
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A ſtop which can but for a moment la't, 

A point between the future and the paſt. 
Thrice happy they beneath their northern ſkies, 
Who that worſt fear, the fear of death, deſpiſe; 
Hence they no cafes for this frail being feel, 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel ; 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn 
To ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſoon return. 
You too tow'rds Rome advance, ye warlike band, 
That wont the ſhaggy Cauci to withſtand ; 
Whom once a better order did aſſign, 


- To guard the paſſes of the German Rhine; 


Now from the fenceleſs banks you march away, 
And leave the world the fierce barbarians prey. 
While thus the numerous troops, from every 


part, 

Aſſembling, raiſe their daring leader's heart ; 
O'er Italy he takes his warlike way, [ obey, 
The neighbouring towns his ſummons 1520 
And on their walls his enſigns high diſplay. 
Meanwhile the buſy meſſenger of ill, 

Offieious fame ſupplies new terror ſtill: 

A thouſand ſlaughters, and ten thouſand fears, 


She whiſpers in the trembling vulgar's ears. 


Now comes a frighted meſſenger, to tell 

Of ruins which the country round betel 

The foe to fair Mevania's walls is paſt, 

And lays Clituranus' fruitful paſtures waſte ; 

Where <a white waves with Tiber mingling 
all, 


Range the rough German and the rapid Gaul, 


But when himſelf, when Cæſar they would paint, 

The ſtronger image makes deſcription faint ; 

No tongue can ſpeak with what amazing dread 

Wild thought preſents him at his army's head; 

Unlike the man familiar to their eyes, 

Horrid he ſeems, and of gigantic ſize: 

Unnumber'd eagles rife amidſt his train, 

And millions ſeern to hide the crowded plain, 

Around him all the various nations join, 

Between the ſnowy Alps and diſtant Rhine. 

He draws the fierce — — from their home, 

With rage ſurpaſſing theirs he ſeems to come, 5 

And urge them on to ſpoil devoted Rome. 

Thus fear does half the work of lying fame, 

And cowards thus their own misfortunes frame; 

By their own feigning fancies are betray'd, 

And groan beneath thoſe ills themſelves have 
made. 

Nor theſe alarms the crowd alone inſeſt, 

But ran elike through every beating breaſt ; 


Wich equal dread the grave patricians ſhook, , 
| Their ſeats abandon'd, and the court for ſook. 


The ſcattering fathers quit the public care, 
And bid the couſuls for the war prepare. 


Reſolv'd on flight, yet ſtill unknowing where 


To fly from danger, or for aid repair, 

Haſty and headlong differing paths they tread, 
As blind impulſe and wild diſtraction lead ; | 
The crowd, a hurrying, heattleſs train, ſucceed. 
Who that the lamentable fight beheld, 

The wretched fugitives that hid the field, [haſte 
Would not have thought the flames, with rapid 
Deſtroying wide, had laid their city waſte; 

Or groaning earth had ſhook beneath their feet, 
While threatening fabrics nodded o'er the ſtreet, 
By ſuch unthinking raſhneſs were they led; 
Such was the madneſs which their fears had bred, 
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As if, of every other hope bereft, 

To fly from Rome were all the ſafety left. 

So when the ſtormy touth is heard to roar, 

And rolls huge billows from the Libyan ſhore ; 

When rendiag fails flit with the driving blaſt, 

And with a craſh down comes the loſty maſ:; 

Some coward maiter leaps from off the deck, 

And, haſty to deſpair, prevents the wreck ; 

And though the bark unbroken hold her way, 

His trembling crew all plunge into the ſea. 

From doubttul thus they run to certain harms, 

And flying from the city ruſh to arms. 

Then ſons forſook their fires unnery'd and old, 

Nor weeping waves their huſbands could withhold; 

Each left his guardian Lares unador'd, 

Nor with one parting prayer their aid implor'd : 

None ſtop'd, or ſighing turn'd for one laſt view, 

Or bid the city of his birth adieu. 

The headlong crowd regardleſs urge their way, 

Teh any their gods and country aſk their 
a 


And leading nature beg them to delay. 
What means, ye gods! this changing in your 
doom ? 
Freely you grant, but quickly you reſume. 
Vain is the ſhort-liv'd ſovereignty you lend; 
The pile you raiſe you deign not to defend. 
See where, forſaken by her native bands, 
All deſolate the once- great city ſtands ! 
She whom her ſwarming citizens made proud, 
Where once the vanquiſh'd nations wout to crowd, 
Within the circuit of whoſe ample ſpace 
Mankind might meet at once, and find a place; 
A wide defenceleſs deſert now ſhe lies, 
And yields herſelf the victor's eaſy prize. 
The camp intrench'd ſecureſt ſlumbers yields, 
Though hoſtile arms beſet the neighbouring fields; 
Rude banks of earth the haſty ſoldier rears, 
And in the turfy wall forgets his fears: 
While, Rome, thy ſons all tremble from afar, 
And ſcatter at the very name of war; 
Nor on thy towers depend, nor rampart's height, 
Nor truſt their ſafety with thee for a night. 
Yet one excuſe abſolv'd the panic dread ; 
The vulgar juſtly fear d when Pompey fled. 
And, leſt ſweet hope might mitigate their woes, 
And expectation better times difcloſe, 
On every breaſt preſaging terror ſate, 
And threaten'd plain ſome yet more diſmal fate. 
The gods declare their menaces around, 
Earth, air, and ſeas, in prodigies abound" 
Then ftars, unknown before, appear'd to burn, 
And foreign flames about the pole to turn; 
Unuſual fires by night were ſeen to fly, 
And dart obliquely through the gloomy ſky. 
Then horrid comets ſhook their fatal hair, 
And bade proud royalty for change prepare: 
Now dart ſwift lightnings through the azure clear, 
And meteors now in various forms appear : 
Some like the javelin ſhoot extended long, 
While — like ſpreading lamps in heaven are 
Ang. 
And *. no gathering clouds the day control, 
8 ſkies ſerene portentous thunders roll; 
Fierce blaſting bolts from northern regions come, 
And aim their vengeance at imperial Rome, 
The ſtars, that twinkled in the — night, 
Now lift their bolder head in day's broad light. 
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The moon, in all her brother's beams array'd, 
Was blotted by the earth's approaching ſhade : 
The ſun himſelf, in his meridian race, 


In fable darkneſs veil'd his brighter face: 


The trerabling world beheld his fading ray, 8 
And mcurn'd deſpairing fer the loſs of day. 

Such was he ſeen, when backward to the caſt 

He fled, abhorring dire Thyeſtes' feaſt. . 

Sicilian &Ætna then was heard to roar, 

While Mulciber let looſe his fiery ſtore; 

Nor roſe the flames, but with a downward tide 
Tow'rds Italy their burning torrent guide; 
Charybdis' dogs howl doleful o'er the flood, 
And all her whirling waves run red with blood; 
The vellal ſire upon the altar dy'd, 
And o'er the ſacrifice the flames divide ; 

The parting points with double ſtreams aſcend, 
To ſhow the Latian feſtivals muſt end: 

Such from the Theban brethren's pile aroſe, 
Signal of unpious and immortal foes. 

With openings faſt the gaping earth gave way, 
And in her inmoſt — receiv'd the day. 

The ſwelling ſeas o'er lofty mountains flow, 

And nodding Alps ſhook off their ancient ſnow. 
Then wept the demi-gods of mortal* birth, 

And ſweating Lares trembled on the hearth. 

In temples then, recording ſtories tell, 

Untouch'd the ſacred gifts and garlands fell. 
Then birds obſcene, with inauſpicious flight, 
And fſcreamings dire, profan'd the hallow'd 

light, | 
The —— kind ſor ſook the deſert wood, | 
And in the ſtreets diſclos'd their horrid brood.” 
Then ſpeaking beaſts with human ſounds were 
heard, 

And monftrous births the teeming mothers ſcar'd. 
Among the crowd, religious fears diſperſe 

The ſaws of Sibyls, and foreboding verſe. 
Bellona's prieſts, a barbarous frantic train, 
Whoſe mangled arms a thouſand wounds diſdain, 
Toſs their wild locks, and, with a diſmal yell, 
The wrathful gods and coming woes foretel. 
Lamenting ghoſts amidſt their aſhes mourn, 

And groanings echo from the marble urn. 

The rattling clank of arms is heard around, 

And voices loud in lonely woods reſound. 

Grim ſpe&res everywhere affright the eye, 
Approaching glare, and paſs wath horror by. 

A — fierce about the city walks, 

Hell-born, and horrible of ſize, ſhe ſtalks: 

A flaming pine ſhe brandiſhes in air, 

And hiſſing loud upriſe ber ſnaky hair: 
Where'er her round accurſt the monſter takes, 
The pale inhabitant his houſe forſakes. 

Such to Lycurgus was the phantom ſeen, 

Such the dire viſions of the Theban queen; 

Such, at his cruel ſtepmother's command, 

Before Alcides, did Megzra ſtand : 

With dread, till then unknown, the.hero ſhook, 
Though he had dar'd on hell's grim king to look. 
Amidſt the deepeſt filence of the night, 

Shrill ſounding clarions animate tight; E 
The ſhouts of meeting armies ſeem to riſe, 

And the loud battle ſhakes the gloomy ſkies, 
Dead Sylla in the Martian field aſcends, 

And miſchiefs mighty as his own portends. 

Near Anio's ſtream old Marius rears his head; 
The hinds beheld his griſly form, and fled, 
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The ſtate thus threaten'd, by old cuſtom taught, | One prodigy ſuperior threaten'd ſtill, 
For counſel to the Tuſcan prophets ſought : The never-failing harbinger of ill: Yet 
Of theſe the chief for learning fam'd, and age, Lo! by the fibrous liver's riſing head, Thy 
Aruns by name, a venerable ſage, A ſecond rival prominence is ſpread; Prot 
At Luna liv'd ; none better could defcry All ſunk and poor the friendly part appears, The 
What bodes the lightning's journey through the | And a = ſickly, withering viſage wears; And 
| Y 35 | While high and full the adverſe veſſels ride, T 
Preſaging veins and fibres well he 1:new, And drive, impetuous, on their purple tide, Nev 
And omens read aright, from every wing that flew. | Amaz'd, the ſage foreſaw th impending fate; Wh. 
| Firſt he commands to burn the monſtrous breed, | Ye gods! (he cry'd) forbid me to relate | For 
Sprung from mix'd ſpecies, and diſcordant feed; | What woes on this devoted people wait. Mac 
Forbidden and accurſed births, which come Nor doſt thou, Jove, in theſe our rites partake, And 
| Where nature's laws deſign'd a barren womb. Nor ſmile propitious on the pare we make ; Ent! 
| Next, the remaining trembling tribes he calls, The dreadful Stygian gods this victim claim, And 
| To paſs with ſolemn rites about their walls, And to our ſacrifice the furies came. * 
| In holy march to viſit all around, The ills we fear command us to be dumb; 
| And with luſtrations purge the utmoſt bound. Yer ſomewhat worſe than what we fear ſhall come, Thr 
The ſovereign prieſts the long proceſſion lead, But may the gods be gracious from on high, | ſee 
| Inferior orders in the train ſucceed, Some beter proſperous event ſupply, Km 
| Array'd all duly in the Gabine weed. Fibres may err, and augury may lie; Days 
N There the chaſte head of Veſta's choir appears, Arts may be falſe, by which our fires divin'd, Wh 
A ſacred fillet binds her reverend hairs; And Tages taught them, to abuſe mankind. 
| To her, in ſole pre-eminence, is due, Thus darkly he the prophecy expreſt, 
| Phrygian Minerva's awful ſhrine to view. And riddling ſung the Lal ann prieſt. * 
| Next the fiſteen in order paſs along, wh But Figulus exclaims (to ſcience bred, 
| Who guard the fatal Sibyls' ſecret ſong : And in the gods myſterious ſecrets read; 
| To Almon's ſtream Cybele's form they bear, Whom nor Egyptian Memphis ſons excell'd, 
þ And waſh the goddeſs each returning year. Nor with more ſkill the rolling orbs beheld : 
The Titian brotherhood, the Augurs band, Well could he judge the labours of the ſphere, 
Obſerving flights on the left lucky hand; And calculate the juſt revolving year). 
The ſeven ordain'd ſove's holy feaſt to deck; The ſtars (he cries) are in confuſion hurl'd, Au 
The Salli blithe, with bucklers on the neck; And wandering error quite miſguides the world; ac 
All marching in their order juſt appear : Or, if the laws of nature yet remain, er 
And laſt the generous Flamens cloſe the rear. Some ſwift deſtruction now the fates ordain. ſu 
While theſe through ways uncouth, and tircſome | Shall earth's wide opening jaws for ruin call, to 
ground, And ſinking cities to the centre fall? of 
Patient perform their long laborious round, Shall raging drought infeſt the ſultry ſky ? It; 
Aruns collects the marks of heaven's dread Shall faithleſs art the promis'd crop deny? g 
flame; Shall poiſonous vapours o'er the waters brood, Pom 
In earth he hides them with religious hand, And taint the limpid ſpring and filver flood ? in 
Murmurs a prayer, then gives the place a name, Ye gods! what ruin does your wrath prepare! 0 
: And bids the fix d bidental hallow'd ſtand. Comes it from heaven, from earth, from ſeas, or * 
| Next ſrom the herd a choſen male is ſought, The lives of many to a period haſte, * 
And ſoon before the ready altar brought. And thouſands ſhall together breathe their laſt. No! 
5 And now the ſeer the ſacrifice began, If Saturn's ſullen beams were lifted high, and 
The pouring wine upon the victim ran; And baneful reign'd aſcendant o'er the ſky, Teet 
'The mingled meal upon his brow was plac'd ; Then moift Aquarius deluges might rain, And 
The crooked knife the deſtin'd line had trac'd; And earth once more he ſunk beneath the main: Tho 
Whea with reluQtant rage th' impatient beaft Or did thy glowing beams, O Phœbus, ſhine Why 
The rites unpleaſing to the god conſelt. Malignant in the Lion's ſcorching ſign, And 
At length compell'd his ſtubborn head to bow, Wide o'gr the world conſuming fires might roll, Dou 
Vanquiſh'd he yields him to the fatal blow; And heaven be ſeen to flame from pole to pole And 
The gulhing veins no cheerful crimſon pour, Through peaceful orbits theſe unangry glide, Whe 
| But ſtain with poiſonous black the ſacred floor. But, God of Battles! what doſt thou provide? | Whe 
. The paler prophet ſtood with horror ſtruck; M ho in the threatening Scorpion doſt preſide ? Diſp 
: Then with a haſty hand the entrails took, With potent wrath around thy influence ſtreams, W And 
4 And ſought the angry gods again ; but there And the whole monſter kindles at thy beams: Mad 
; | Prognoitics worſe, and ſadder ſigns, appear; | While Jupiter's more gentle rays decline, And 
j The pallid guts with ſpots were marbled o'er, And Mercury with Venus faintly ſhine; or 
7 With thin cold ſerum ſtain'd, and livid gore; The wandering lights are darken'd all and gone, Not! 
73 The liver wet with putrid ſtreams he ſpy'd, And Mars now lords it o'er the heavens alone. Wh: 
: by And veins that threaten'd on the hoſtile ſide: Orion's ſtarry falchion blazing wide, Unk 
Part of the heaving lungs is no where found, Refulgent glitters by his dreadful fide. Let 
And thinner films the ſever'd entrails bound; War comes, and ſavage ſlaughter muſt abound, And 
No uſual motion ftirs the panting heart ; The ſword of violence ſhall right confound : v 
The chinky veſſels ouze on every part; The blackeſt crimes fair virtue's name ſhall WM wh; 
The cawl, where wrapt the cloſe inteſtines lie, wear, Juſt: 
Bctrays ts dark xecefles to the eye. | | And impious fury rage for many a year, And 
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Tet aſk not thou an end of arms, O Rome, 
Thy peace muſt with a lordly maiter come. 
Protract deſtruction, and defer thy chain, 
The ſword alone prevents the tyrant's reign, 
And civil wars thy liberty maintain. 
The heartleſs vulgar to the ſage give hed, 
New rifing fears his words foreboding breed. 
When, lo ! more dreadful wonders ſtrike their eyes, 
For through the ſtreets a Roman matron flies, 
Mad as the Thracian dames that bound along, 
And chant Lyzus in their frantic ſong : 
Enthuſiaſtic heavings ſwell'd her breaſt, 
And thus her voice the Delphic god confeſt : 
Where doſt thou ſnatch me, Paxan ! wherefore 
bear 
Through cloudy heights and tracts of pathleſs air? 
| ſee Pangean mountains white with ſnow, 
Emeus and wide Philippi's fields below. 
Say, Phœbus, wherefore does this fury riſe ? 
What mean theſe ſpears and ſhields before my eyes? 
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I ſee the Roman battles crowd the plain! 
I ſee the war, but ſeek the foe in vain. _ 
— — I fly, 1 ſeek the riſing day, | 
Where Nile's Egyptian waters take their way id 
I %e, I know upon the guilty ſhore, 
The hero's headleſs trunk beſmear'd with gore. 
The Syrts and Libyan fands beneath me lie, 
Thither Emathia's ſcatter'd relics fly. 
Now o'er the cloudy Alps I ſtretch my flight, 
And ſoar above Pyrene's airy height: 
To Rome, my native Rome, I turn again, 
And ſee the ſenate reeking with the ſlain. 
Again the moving chiefs Geir arms prepare; 
Again I follow through the world the war. 
Oh, give me, Phebus! give me to explore, 
Some region new, ſome undiſcover'd ſhore ;, 4 
I ſaw Philippi's fatal fields before. 
She ſaid : the weary rage began to ceaſe, 
And leſt the fainting prophetels in peace. 


| 


is — — 
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THE ARGUMENT. | k 


Aus the general conſternation that foreran the civil war, the poet introduces an old man giving an 
account of the miſeries that attended on that of Marius and Sylla; and comparing their preſent cir- 


cumſtances to thoſe in which the commonwealth was when that former war broke out. 


Brutus con- 


ſults with Cato, whether it were the duty of a private man to concern himſelf in the public troubles; 
to which Cato replies in the afhrmative : Then follows his receiving Marcia again from the tomb 
of Hortenſius. While Pompey goes to Capua, Cæſar makes himſelf maſter of the greateſt part af 
Italy, and among the reſt of Corfinium, where Domitius, the governor for Pompey, is ſeiaed by his 
garriſon, and delivered to Cæſar, who pardons and diſmiſſes him. | 

Pompey, in an oration to his army, makes a trial of their diſpoſition to a general battle; but not find= 
ing it to anſwer his expectation, he ſends his ſon to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of his friends and allies; then 
marches himſelf to Brunduſium, where he is like to be ſhut up by Cæſar, and eſcapes at length wick 


mach difficulty. 


Now manifeſt the wrath divine appear d. 
And nature through the world the war declar'd; 
Teeming with monſters, ſacred law ſhe broke, 
And dire events in all her works beſpoke, 
Thou Jove, who doſt in heaven ſupremely reign, 
Why does thy providence theſe ſigns ordain, [ 
And'give us preſcience to increaſe our pain ! 
Doubly we bear thy dread-inflicting doom, 
And feel our miſerics before they come. 
Whether the great creating parent ſoul, 
When firſt from Chaos rude he form'd the whole, 
Diſpos'd futurity with certain hand, 
And bade the neceflary cauſes land; 
Made one decree for ever to remain, 
And bound himſelf in fate's eternal chain; 
Or whether fickle fortune leads the dance, 
Nothing is fix'd, but all things come by chance; 
Whate'er thou ſhalt ordain, thou ruling power, 
Unknown and ſudden be the dreadful hour : 
Let mortals to their future fate be blind, 
And hope relieve the miſerable mind. 

While thus the wretched citizens behold 
What certain ills the faithful gods foretold ; 
Juſtice ſuſpends her courſe in mournful Rome, 
And all the noiſy courts at once are dumb; 


No honours ſhine in the diſtinguiſh'd weed, 
No rods the purple magiſtrate precede; 
A diſmal filent ſorrow ſpreads around, 
No groan is heard, nor-one complaining ſound. 
So when ſome generous. youth reſigns his breath, 
And parting finks in the laſt pangs of death ; 
With ghaſtly eyes, and many a lift-up hand, 
Around his bed the {till attendants ſtand ; 
No tongue as yet preſumes his fate to tell, 
Nor ſpeaks aloud the folemn laſt farewell; 
As yet the mother by her darling lies: 
Nor breaks lamenting into ſrantic cries 
And though he ſtiſfens in her fond embrace, 
His eyes are ſet, and livid pale his face; 
Horror a while prevents the ſwelling tear, 
Nor is her paſſion grief, as yet, but fear; 
In one fix'd poſture motionleſs ſhe keeps, 
And wonders at her woc before ſhe weeps. 
The matrons fad, their rich attire lay by, 
And to the temples madly crowding fly: 
Some on the ſhrines their guſhing ſorrows pour, 
Some daſh their breafts againſt the marble floor, 
Some on the ſacred threſholds rend their hair, 
And howling ſeek the gods with horrid 

prayer. 
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Nor aſk we peace, ye | per nor ſo 


Nor Jove recciv'd the wailing ſuppliants all, 
In various fanes on various powers they call. 
No altar then, no god was 2 alone, 

Unvex'd by ſome impatient parent's moan. 

Of theſe, one wretch her grief, above the reſt, 
With viſage torn, and mangled arms conſeſt. 
Ye mothers! beat (ſhe cry'd) your boſoms now, 
Now tear the curling honours aas your brow; 
The preſent hour even all your tears demands, 
While doubtful fortune yet ſuſpended ſtands. 
When one ſhall conquer, theu for joy prepare, 
The victor chief, at leaſt, ſhall end the war. 
Thus, from renew'd complaints they ſeck relief, 
And only find fr-ſh cauſes out for grief. 

The men too, as to different camps they go, 
Join their fad voices to the public woe; 
Impatient to the gods they raiſe their cry, 

And thus expoſtulate with thoſe on high : 

Oh hapleſs times! oh that we bad been born, 

When Carthage made our vanquiſh'd country 
mourn ! 

Well had we then been number'd with the ſlain 

On Trebis's banks, or Cannz's fatal 

t repoſe ; 

Give us new wars, and multitudes of focs ; 

Let every potent city arm for fight, 

And all che neighbour nations round unite z 

From Median Suſa let the Parthians come, 

And Maſſagetes beyond their Iſter roam : 

Let Elbe and Rhinc's unconquer'd ſprings ſend 
forth 

The yellow 8uevi from the fartheſt north: 

Let the conſpiring world in arms engage, 

And fave us only from domeſtic rage. 

Here let the hoſtile Dacian inroads make, 

Ard there his way the Gete invader take. 

Let Cæſar in Iberia tame the foe ; 

Let Pompey break the deadly eaſtern bow, | 


_ Arid Romeno hand unarm'd for battle know. 


But if Heſperia ſtand condemn'd by fate, 

And ruin on our name and nation wait 

Now dart thy thunder, dread almighty firg, 

Let all thy flaming heavens deſcend in fire ; 

On chiefs and parties hurl thy bolts alike, 

And, ere their crimes have made them guilty, 
ſtrike. | 

Is it a cauſe ſo worthy of our care, 

That power may fall to this, or that man's 
ſhare ? 

Do we for this the gods and conſcience brave, 

That one may rule, and make the reſt a ſlave ? 

When thus ev'n liberty we ſcarce ſhquld buy, 

But think a civil war @ price too high, 

Thus groan they at approaching dire events, 

And thus expiring piety laments. 

Meanwhile the hoary fire his years deplores, 

And age that former miſeries reſtores: 

He hates his weary life prolong'd for woe, 

Worſe days to ſee, more impioas rage to know, 

Then fetching old examples from afar, 

*T'was thus (he eries) fate uſher'd in the war: 

When Cimbrians fierce, and Libya's ſwarthy 
lord, ; 

Had fall'n before triumphant Marius' ſword ; 

Yet to Minturnæ's marſh the victor fled, 

And hid in oozy flags his exil'd head. 

"Tie faithleſs ſoil the hunted chief reliev'd, 

And ſedgy waters forcune's pledge receiy'd, 


ROWE'S LUCAN. 
Deep in a dungeon plung'd at length he lay, ! 
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Where gy ves and rankling fetters eat their way, 
And — — vapours 1 vitals prey. 
Ordain'd at cafe to dine in wretched Rome, 

He ſuffer'd then, for wickedneſs to come. 

In vain his foes had arm'd the Cimbrian's hand, 
Death will not always wait upon command; 
About to ſtrike, the ſlave with horror ſhook, 
The uſeleſs ſtcel his looſening gripe forſook; 
Thick flaſhing flames a light — * gave, 

And ſudden e. around the gloomy cave; 
Dreadful the gods of guilt before him ſtood, 
And Marius terrible in ſuture blood; 

When thus a voice began: Raſh man forbear, 
Nor touch that head which fate reſolves to ſpare; 
Thouſands are doom'd beneath his arm to bleed, ; 
And countleſs deaths before his own decreed ; 
Thy wrath and purpoſe to deſtroy is vain : 
Would'ſt thou avenge thec for thy nation ſlain? 
Preſerve this man; and in ſome coming day 
The Cimbrian flanghter well he ſhall repay, 
No pitying god, no power to mortals good, 
Could ſave a ſavage wretch who joy'd in blood: 
But fate reſerv'd him to perform its doom, 

And be the miniſter of wrath to Rome. 

By ſwelling ſeas too favourably taſt, 

Safely he reach'd Numidia's hoſtile coaſt ; 
There, driven from man, to wilds he took bis 


way; 
And on the earth, where once he conquer'd, lay; 
There in the lone unpeopled deſert field, | 
Froud Carthage in her ruins he beheld; 
Amidſt her aſhes pleas'd he fat him down, 
And joy'd in the diſtruction of the town. 
The genius of the place, with mutual hate, 
Rear'd its fad head, and ſmil'd at Marius' fate; 
Each with delight ſurvey'd their fallen foe, 
Andeach forgave the gods, that laid the other low, 
There with new fury was his ſoul poſſeſt, 
And Libyan rage collected in his breaſt. 
Soon as returning fortune own'd his cauſe, 
Troops of revolting bond-men forth he draws; 
Cut-throats and flaves reſort to his command, 
And arms were given to every baſer hand. 
None worthily the leader's ſtandard bore, 
Unſtain'd with blood or blackeft crimes before 
Villains of fame, to fill his bands, were ſought, 
And to his camp increaſe of crimes they brought. 
Who can relate the horrors of that day, 
When firſt theſe walls became the victor's prey! 
With what a ſtride devouring ſlaughter paſt, 
And ſwept promiſcuous orders in her haſte ! 
O'er noble and plebeian rang'd the ſword ; 
Nor pity or remorſe one pauſe afford. 
The {liding ſtreets with blood were clotted o'er, 
And facred temples ſtood in pools of gore. 
The ruthleſs ſteel, impatient of delay, 
Forbade the fire to linger out his day : 
It ſtruck the bending father to the earth, 
And cropt the wailing infant at his birth. 
(Can innocents the rage of parties know, 
And they who ne'er offended find a foe ?) 
Age is no plea, and childhood no defence, 
To kill is all the murderer's pretence. 
Rage ſtays not to inquire who ought to die, 
Numbers muſt fall, no matter which, or why; 
Each in his hand a grieſly viſage bears, 


And as the trophy of his virtue wears, 


low, 
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Who wants a prize, ſtraight ruſhes thro? the ſtreets, 

And undiſtinguiſh'd mows the firſt he meets ; 

The trembling crowd with fear officious ſtrive, 

And thoſe who kiſs the tyrant's hand ſurvive. 

Oh could you fall ſo low, degenerate race! 

And purchaſe ſafety at a price ſo baſe ? 

What though the ſword was maſter of your doom, 

Though Marius could have given you years to 

Can Romans live by infamy ſo mean! [come, 

But ſoon your changing fortune ſhifts the ſcene ; 

Short is your date; you only live to mourn 

Your hopes deceiv'd, and Sylla's ſwift return. 

The vulgar falls, and none laments his fate, 

Sorrow has hardly leiſure for the great. 

What tears could Bæbius' haſty death deplore ! 

A thouſand hands his mangled carcaſe tore; 

His ſcatter'd entrails round the ſtreets were toſt, 

And in a moment all the man was loſt. 

Who wept, Antonius' murder to behold, 

Whoſe moving tongue the miſchief oft foretold ? 

Spite of his age and eloquence he bled; 

The barbarous ſoldier ſnatch'd his hoary head ; 

Dropping he bore it to his joyful lord, 

And while he feaſted plac'd it on the board. 

The Craſſi both by Fimbria's hand were ſlain, 

And bleeding magiſtrates the pulpit ſtain. 

Then did the doom of that neglecting hand, 

Thy fate, O holy Sczvola, command; 

In yain for ſuccour to the gods he flies, 

The prieſt before the veſtal altar dies : 

A feeble ſtream pour'd forth the exhauſted ſire, 

And ſpar'd to quench the everliving fire. 

The ſeventh returning faſces now appear, 

And bring ſtern Marius' lateſt deſtin d year: 

Thus the long toils of changing life o'erpaſt, 

Hoary and full of days he breath'd his laſt, 

While fortune frown'd, her fierceſt wrath he bore, 

And while ſhe ſmil'd enjoy'd her ampleſt power: 

All various turns of good and bad he knew, 

And prov'd the moſt that chance or fate could do. 
What heaps of flain the Colline gate did yield! 

What bodies ſtrew'd the Sacriportan field, 

When empire was ordain'd to change her feat, 

To leave her Rome, and make Præneſte great 

When the proud Samnite's troops the ſtate defy'd, 

In terms beyond their Caudine treaty's pride. 

Nor Sylla with leſs cruelty returns, 

With equal rage the fierce avenger burns: 

What blood the feeble city yet retain'd, 

With too ſevere a healing hand he drain'd: 

Too deeply was the ſearching ſteel employ'd, 

What maladies had hurt, the leach deſtroy d. 

The guilty only were of life bereft : 

Alas! the guilty only then were left. 

Diſſembled hate and rancour rang'd at will, 

All as they pleas'd took liberty to kill; 

And while revenge no longer fear'd the laws, 

Each private murder was the public cauſe. 

The leader bade deſtroy : and at the word, 

The maſter fell beneath the ſervant's ſword. 

Brothers on brothers were for gifts heſtow'd, 

And ſons contended for their father's blood. 

For refuge ſome to caves and foreſts fled ; 

Some to the lonely manſions of the dead; 

Some, to prevent the cruel victor, die; 

Fheſe ſtrangled hang from fatal beams on high; 

Whi'e thoſe, from tops of lofty turrets thrown, 


Came headlong on the daſhing pavement down, 
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Some for their funerals the wood prepare, 

And build the ſacred pile with haſty care: 

Then bleeding to the kindling flames they preſs, 
And Roman rites, while yet they may, poſſeſs. 
Pale heads of Marian chiefs are borne on high, 
And heap'd together in the forum lie; 

There join the meeting flaughters of the town, 
There each performing villain's deeds are known, 
No ſight like this the Thracian ſtables knew, 
Antzus' Libyan ſpoils to theſe were few : 

Nor Greece beheld ſo many ſuitors fall, 

To grace the Piſan tyrant's horrid hall. 

At length, when putrid gore, with foul diſgrace 
Hid the diftinguiſh'd — of the face, Wrath 
By night the miſerable parents came, 

And bore their ſons to ſome forbidden flame. 
Well I remember, in that woful reign, 

How I my brother ſought amongſt the ſlain ; 
Hopeful by ſtealth his poor remains to burn, 
And cloſe his aſhes in a peacefuFurn ; 

His viſage in my trembling hand I bore, 

And turn'd pacific 5ylla's trophies o'er ; 

Full many a mangled trunk I try'd, to ſee 

Which carcaſe with the head would beſt agree. 
Why ſhould my grief to Catulus return, 

And tell the victim offer'd at his urn; 

When, ſtruck with horror, the relenting ſhade 
Beheld his wrongs too cruelly repaid ? 

I ſaw where Marius' hapleſs brother ſtood, 

With limbs all torn, and cover d o'er with blood; 
A thouſand gaping wounds increas'd his pain, 
While weary life a paſſage ſought in vain 

That mercy ſtill his ruthleſs foes deny, 

And, whom they mean to kill, forbid to die. 
This from the wriſt the ſuppliant hands divides, 
That hews his arms from off his naked ſides; 

One crops his breathing noſtrils, one his ears, 
While from the roots his tongue another tears 
Panting a while upon the earth it lies, 

And with mute motion trembles ere it dies: 
Laſt, from the ſacred caverns where they lay, 
The bleeding orbs of fight are rent away 

Can late polterity believe, whene'er 

This tale of Marius and his foes they hear, 

They could inflict ſo much, or he could bear? 
Such is the broken carcaſe ſecn to he, 

Cruſh'd by ſome tumbling turret from on high ; 
Such to the ſhore the ſhipwreck'd corſe is borne, - 
By rending rocks and greedy monſters torn. 
Miſtaken rage | thus mangling to diſgrace, 

And blot the lines of Marius' hated face ! 

What joy can Sylla take, unleſs he know 

And mark the features of his dying foe ? 

Fortune beheld, from her Præneſtine fane, 

Her helpleſs worſhippers around her flain : 

One hour of fate was common to them all, 

And like one man ſhe faw a people fall. 

hen dy d the luſty youth in manly bloom, 
Heſperia's flower, and hope for times to come; 
Their blood, Rome's only ſtrength, diſtains the 

fold; 
Ordain'd th* aſſembling centuries to hold. 
Numbers have oft been known, on ſea and land, 
To fink of old by death's deſtructive hand ; 
Battles with —— have ſtrown the plain, 
And many periſh on the ſtormy main: 
Earthquakes deſtroy, malignant vapours blaſt, 
And plagues and famines lay _ nations waſte ; 
33 
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But juſtice, ſure, was never ſeen, till now, 
'To maſſacre her thouſands at a blow. 
Satiety of death the victors prove, 
And flowly through th' encumbering ruin move: 
So many fall, there ſcarce is room for more, 
The dying nod on thoſe who fell before; 
Crowding in heaps their murderers they aid, 
And, by the dead, the living are o'erlaid. 
Meanwhile the ſtern dictator, from on high, 
Beholds the ſlaughter with a fearleſs eye; 
Nor ſighs to think his dread commands ordain 
So many thouſand wretches to be flain. 
Amidſt the Tiber's waves the load is thrown, 
The torrent rolls the guilty burden down; 
Till rifing mounds obſtruct his watery way, 
And carcaſes their gliding veſlels ſtay. 
But ſoon another ſtream to aid him roſe, 
Swift o'er the fields a crimſon deluge flows: 
The Tuſcan river ſwells above his ſhores, 
And floating bodies to the land reſtores: 
Struggling at length he drives his ruſhing flood, 
And dyes the Tyrrhene ocean round with blood. 
Could deeds like theſe the glorious ſtyle demand 
Of proſperous, and ſaviour of the land? 
Could this renown, could theſe atchievements build 
'A tomb for Sylla in the Martian field ? 
Again behold the circling woes return, 
Again the curſe of civil wars we mourn ;. 
Battles and blood, and vengeance ſhall fucceed, 
And Rome once more by Roman hands ſhall bleed. 
Or if, for hourly thus our fears preſage, [rage, 
With wrath more fierce the preſent chiefs ſhall 
Mankind ſhall ſome — plagues deplore, 
And groan for miſeries unknown before. 
Marius an end of exile only fought; 
Sylla to cruſh a hated faction fought ; 
A larger recompence theſe Jeaders claim, 
And higher is their vaſt ambition's aim : 
Could theſe. be ſatisfied with Sylla's power; 
Nor, all he had poſſeſſing, aſk for more; 
Neither had force and impious arms employed, 
Or fought for that which guiltleſs each enjoy'd. 
Thus wept lamenting age o'er hapleſs Rome, 
Remembering evils paſt, and dreading. thole to 
come. | | 
But Brutus' temper fail'd not with the reſt, 
Nor with the common weakneſs was oppreſt; 
Safe and in peace he kept his manly breaſt. 
*T was when the ſolemn dead of night came on, 
When bright Caliſto with her ſhining ſon | 
Now half their circle round the pole had run ; 
When Brutus, on the buſy times intent, 
To virtuons Cato's humble dwelling went. 
Waking he found him, careful for the ſtate, 
Grieving and fearing for his country's fate ; 
For Rome, and wretched Rome, along he fear'd; 
Secure within himſelf, and for the worſt prepar'd. 
To him thus Brutus ſpok-: O thou, to what 
Forſaken virtue flies, as to her home, 
Driv'n out, and by an impious age oppreſt, 
She finds no room on earth but Cato's breaſt ; 
There, in her one good man, ſhe reigns ſecure, 
Fearleſs of vice, or fortune's hoſtile power. 
Then teach my ſoul, to doubt and error prone, 
Teach me a reſolution like thy own. 
"Let partial fayour, hopes, or intereſt guide, 
By various motives, all the world beſide, 
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Thou, Cato, art my leader. Whether peace 

And calm repoſe amidſt theſe ſtorms ſhall pleaſe + 

Or whether war thy ardour ſhall engage, 

To gratify the madneſs of this age, 

Herd with the factious chiefs, and urge the peo- 
le's rage. | 

The ruthan, bankrupt, looſe adulterer, 

All who the power of laws and juſtice fear, 

From guilt learn ſpecious reaſons for'the war. 

By ſtarving want and wickedneſs prepar'd, 

Wiſely they arm for ſafety and reward. find? 

But, oh! what cauſe, what reaſon, canſt thou 

Art thou to arms for love of arms inclin'd? _ 

Haſt thou the manners of this age withſtood, 

And for ſo many years been ſingly good, 

To be repay'd with civil wars and blood ? 

Let thoſe to vice inur'd for arms prepare, 

In thee "twill be impiety to dare; 

Preſerve at leaſt, ye gods, theſe hands from war. 

Nor do thou meanly with the rabble join, 

Nor grace their caufe with ſuch an arm as thine, 

To thee, the fortune of the fatal field 

Inclining, unauſpicious fame ſhall yield; 

Each to thy ſword ſhould preſs, and wiſh to be 

Imputed as thy crime, and charg'd on thee. 

Happy thou wert, if with retirement bleſt, 

Which noiſe and faction never ſhould moleſt, 

Nor break the ſacred quiet of thy breaſt; _ 

Where harmony and order ne'er ſhould ceaſe, 

But every day ſhould take its turn in peace, 

50, in eternal ſteady motion, roll 

The radiant ſpheres around the ſtarry pole : 

Fierce lightnings, metcors, and the winter's ſtorm, 

Earth and the face of lower heav'n deform, 


Whilſt all by nature's laws is calm above; 


No tempeſt rages in the court of Jove. 

Light particles and idle atoms fly, 

Toſs'd by the winds, and ſcatter d round the ſky; 

While the more ſolid parts the force reſiſt, + 

And fix'd and ſtable on the centre reſt. 

Czfar ſhall hear with joy, that thou-art join'd 

With fighting factions, to diſturb mankind: 

Though fworn his foe, he ſhall applaud thy choice, 

And think his wicked war approv'd by Cato's 
voice. 

See! how to ſwell their mighty leader's ſtate 

The conſuis 2nd the ſervile ſenate wait : 


| Ev'n Cato's ſelf to Pompey's yoke muſt bow, 


And all mankind are flaves but Cæſar now. 

If war, however, be at laſt our doom, 

If we muſt arm for liberty and Rome: 

While undecided yet their fate depends, 

Cæſar and Pompey are alike my friends; 

Which party I ſhall chooſe; is yet to know, 

That let the war decide; who conquers is my foe. 
Thus ſpoke the youth. When Cato thus expteſt 

The ſacred conpſels'of his inmoſt breaſt : 
Brutus! with thee, I own the crime is great [ 


With thee, this impious civil war I hate; 


But virtue blindly follows, led by fate. 
Anſwer yourſelves, ye gods, and ſet me free; 
If 1 am guilty, *tis by your decree. 

If yon fair lamps above ſhould loſe their light, 
And leave the wretched world in endleſs night; 
If chaos ſhould in heaven and earth prevail, 
And univerſal nature's frame ſhould fail : 
What Stoic would not the misfortune ſhare, 


And think that deſolation worth his care? 
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Where other ſtars far diſtant heavens do guide, 

Have brought their enſigns to the Roman ſide. 

Forbid it, gods! when barbarous 3cythiafis come 

from their cold north, to prop declining Rome, 

That I ſhould ſee her fall, and ſit ſecure at home. 

As ſome unhappy ſire by death undone, 

Robb'd of his age 's joy, his only ſon, 

Attends the funeral with pious onre, 

To pay his laſt paternal office there; 

Takes a fad pleaſure in the crowd to go, 

And be himſelf part of the pompous woe; 

Then waits till every ceremony paſt, 

His own fond hand may light the pile at laſt. 

80 fix d, ſo faithful to thy cauſe, O Rome, 

With ſuch a conſtancy and love I come, 

Reſolv'd' for thee and liberty to mourn, 

And never! never from your ſides be torn; 

Reſolv'd to follgw ftill your common fate, 

And on your very names, and laſt remains to wait. 

Thus let it be, fince thus the gods ordain 

Since hecatombs of Romans muſt be flain, 

Aſſiſt the ſacrifice with every hand, 

And give them all the flanghter they demand. 

0! were the gods contented with my fall, 

If Cato's life could anſwer for you all, 

Like the devoted Decius would I go, 

To force from either ſide the mortal blow, 

And for my country's ſake wiſh to be thought 
her foe. 

To me, ye Romans, all your rage confine, [ 


Princes and nations whom wide ſeas divide, L 


To me, ye nations from the barbarous Rhine, 
Let all the wounds this war ſhall make be mine. 
_ my vital ſtreams, and let them run, 
Oh, let the purple ſacrifice atone | { 
For all the ills offending Rome has done. 
If ſla very be all the faction's end, . 
If chains the prize for which the fools contend, 
To me convert the war, let me be ſlain; 
Me, only me, who fondly ftrive, in vain, { 
Their uſeleſs laws and freedom to maintain: 
do may the tyrant ſafely mount his throne, 
And rule his ſlaves in peace, when I am gone. 
Howe'er, ſince free as yet from his command, 
For Pompey and the commonwealth we ſtand. 
Nor he, if fortune ſhould attend his arms, 
ls proof againſt ambition's fatal charms ; 
But, urg'd with greatneſs, and deſire of ſway, 
May dare to make the vanquiſh'd world his prey. 
Then, leſt the hopes of empire ſwell his pride, 
Let him remember I was on his ſide ; 
Nor think he conquer'd for himſelf alone, 
To make the harveſt of the war his own, 
Where half the toil was ours. So ſpoke the ſage. 
His words the liſtening eager youth engage { 
Too much to love of arms, and heat of civil rage. 
Now 'gan the ſun to lift his dawning light, 
Before him fled the colder ſhades of night ; 
When lo! the ſounding doors are heard to turn, 
Chaſte Martia comes Fom dead Hortenſius urn. 
Once to a better huſband's happier bed, 
With bridal rites, a virgin was ſhe led : 
Whey, every debt of love and duty paid, 
And thrice a parent by Lucina made, 
he teeming matron, at her lord's command, 
To glad Hortenſius gave her plighted hand; 
With a fair ſtock his barren houſe to grace; 


And mingle by the mother's ſide the race. 


At length this huſband in his aſhes laid, 

And every rite of due religion paid, 

Forth from his monument the mournful dame, 

With beaten breaſts, and locks diſhevell'd, came 

Then with a pale. dejected rueful ook, 

Thus pleaſing, to her former lord ſhe ſpoke: 
While nature yet with vigour fed my veins, 

And made me equal to a mother's pains, 

To thee obedient, I thy houſe forſook, 

And to my arms another huſband took : 

My powers at length with genial labours worn, 


| Weary to thee, and waſted, I return, 


At length a barren wedlock let me prove, 

Give me the name, without the joys of love ; 

No more to be abandon'd, let me come, 

That Cato's wife may live upon my tomb. 

So ſhall my truth to lateſt times be read, 
And none ſhall aſk if guiltily I fled, | | 
Or thy command eſtrang'd me from thy bed. - 
Nor aſk I now thy happineſs to ſhare, 

I ſeek thy days of toil, thy nights of care: 

Give me, with thee, to meet my country's foe, 
Thy weary marches and thy camps to know ; 
Nor let peſterity with ſhame record, 

Cornelia follow'd, Martia left her lord. 

She ſaid : The hero's manly heart was mov'd, 
And the chaſte matron's virtuous ſuit approv d. 
And though the times far differing thoughts de- 

mand, 
Though war diſſents from Hymen's holy band; 
In plain unfolemn wiſe his faith he plights, 
And calls the gods to view the lonely rites. 
Nor garlands gay the cheerful portal crown'd, 
Nor woolly fillets wove the poſts around ; 
No genial bed with rich embroidery grac'd, 
On ivory ſteps in lofty ſtate wal pant 
No Hymeneal torch preceeding ſhone, i 
No matron put the towery frontlet on, 
Nor bade her feet the ſacred threſhold ſhun. 
No yellew veil was looſely thrown to hide 
The fiſing bluſhes of the trembling bride ; 
No glittering zone her flowing garments bound, 
Nor ſparkling gems her neck encompaſs'd round; 
No filken ſcart, nor decent winding lawn, 
Was o'er her naked arms and ſhoulders drawn: 
But, as ſhe was, in funeral attire, | 
With all the ſadneſs ſorrow could inſpire, 
With eyes dejected, with a joyleſs face, 
She met her huſband's, like a ſon's embrace. 
No Sabine mirth provokes the bridegroom's ears, 
Nor ſprightly wit the glad aſſembly cheers. 
No friends, not ev'n their children grace the feaſt 
Brutus attends, their only nuptial gueſt : 


He ſtands a witneſs of the filent rite, 


And ſees the melancholy pair unite. 

Nor he, the chief, his ſacred viſage cheer'd, 

Nor ſmooth'd his matted locks, or horrid beard ; 
Nor deigns his heart one thought of joy to know, 
But met his Martia with the ſame ſtern brow. 
(For when he ſaw the fatal factions arm, 

The coming war, and Rome's impending harm; 
Regardleſs quite of every other care, 

Unſhorn he left his looſe negleRed hair; 


Rude hung the hoary bonours of his head, 


And a foul growth his mournful cheeks o'erſpreads 
No ſtings of private hate his peace infeſt, 
Nor partial favour grew upon his breaſt: 
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But, ſafe from prejudice, he kept his mind 


Free, and at leiſure to lament mankind). 

Nor could his former love's returning fire, 

The warmth of one connubial wiſh inſpire, - [ 

But ſtrongly he withſtood the juſt deſire. 

Theſe were the ſtricter manners of the man, 

And this the ſtubborn courſe in which they ran; 

The golden mean unchanging to purſue, 

Conſtant to keep the purpos'd end in view; 

Religiouſly to follow nature's laws, 

And die with pleaſure in his country's canſe, 

To think he was not for himſelf deſign'd, 

But born to be of uſe to all mankind. 

To him 'twas feaſting, hunger to repreſs ; 

And home-ſpun 2arments were his coſtly dreſs : 

No marble pillars rear'd his roof on high, 

"Twas warm, and kept him from the winter ſky : 

He ſought no end of marriage, but increaſe, 

Nor wiſh'd a pleaſure, but his country's peace: 

That took up all the tendereſt parts of life, 

His country was his children and his wife. 

From juſtice's righteous lore he never ſwerv'd, 

But rigidly his boneſty preſerv'd. | 

On univerſal good his thoughts were bent, 

Nor knew what gain, or ſelf.affection meant; 

And while his benefits the public ſhare, 

Cato was always laſt in Cato's care. | 
Meantime, the trembling troops, by Pompey led, 

Haſty to Phrygian Capua were fled. 

Reſolving here to fix the moving war, 

He calls his ſcatter'd legions from afar ; 

Here he decrees the daring foe to wait, 

And prove at once the great event of fate; 

Where Apennine's delightful ſhades ariſe, 

And lift Heſperia lofty-to the ſkies. 

Between the higher and inferior ſea, 

The long extended mountain takes his way; 

Piſa and Aucou bound his floping fides, 

V aſh'd by the Tyrrhene and Dalmatic tides ; 

Rich in the treaſure of his watery ſtores, 

A thouſtnd living ſprings and ſtreams he pours 

And ſeeks the different teas by different ſhores. 

From his left falls Cruſtumium's rapid flood, 

And ſwift Metaures red with Punic blood ; 

There gentle Sapis with Ifaurus joins, 

And Sena there the Senones contines ; 

Rough Aufidus the meeting ocean braves, 

And laſhes on the lazy Adria's waves; 

Hence vaſt Eridanus with matchleſs force, 

Prince of the ſtreams, directs his regal courſe ; 

Proud with the ſpoils of fields and woods he flows, 

And drains Heiperia's rivers as he goes. 

His ſacred banks, in ancient tales renown'd, 

Firſt by the ſpreading poplar's ſhade were crown'd; 

When the ſun's fiery ſtecds forſook their way, 

And downward drew to earth the burning day: 

When every flood and ample lake was dry, 

The Po alone his channel could ſupply. 

Hither raſh Phaeton was headlong driven, 

And in theſe waters quench'd the flames of hea- 

ven. 

Nor wealthy Nile a fuller ſtream contains, 

Though wide he ſpreads o'er Agypt's flatter 

Nor Iſter rolls a larger torrent down, (plains; 

Squght he the ſea with waters all his own ; 

But meeting floods to him their homage pay, 

Aud heave the blendid river on his way. 
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Theſe from the left; while from the right there 


The Rutuba and Tiber dear to Rome ; [come 
Thence flides Vulturnus' ſwift deſcending fi 
And Sarnus hid beneath his miſty cloud ; 
Thence Lyris, whom the Veſtin fountains aid, 
Winds to the ſea through cloſe Marica's ſhade; 
Thence Siler through Salernian paſtures falls, 
And ſhallow Macra creeps by Luna's walls. 
Bordering on Gaul the loftieſt ridges riſe, 
And the low Alps from cloudy heights deſpiſe; 
Thence his long back the fruitful mountain bows, 
Beneath the Umbrian and the Sabine ploughs; 
The race primeval, natives all of old, 
His woody rocks within their circuit hold ; 
Far as Heſperia's utmoſt limits paſs, 
The hilly father runs his mighty maſs; 
Where Juno rears her high Lacinian fane, 
And Scylla's raging dogs molen the main. 
Once, farther yet (tis taid) his way he took, 
Till through his ſide the ſeas conſpiring broke; 
And ſtill we fee on fair Sicilia's ſands 
Where, part of Apennine, Pelorus ſtands. 

But Cæſar for deſtruction eager burns, 
Free paſſages and bloodleſs ways he ſcorns; 
In fierce conflicting fields his arms delight, 
He joys to be oppos'd, to prove his might, 
Reſiitleis through the widening breach to go, 
To burſt the gate, to lay the bulwark low, 
To burn the villages, to waſte the plains, 
And maſſacre the poor laborious ſwains. 
Abhorring law, he chooſes to offend, 
And bluſhes to be thought his country's friend, 
The Latian cities now, with buſy care, 
As various they inelin'd, for arms prepare. 
Though doom'd before the war's firſt rage to yield, 
Trenches they dig, and ruin'd walls rebuild; 
Huge ſtone and darts their lofty towers ſupply, 
And guarded bulwarks menace from on high. 
To Pompey's part the proner people lean, 
Though Cæſar's ſtronger terrors ſtand between, 
So when the blaſts of founding Auſter blow, 
The waves obedient to his empire flow; 
And though the ſtormy god fierce Eurus frees, 
And ſends him ruſhing croſs the ſwelling ſeas; 
Spite of his force, the billows yet retain 
1 heir former courſe, and that way roll the main; 
The lighter clouds with Eurus driving ſweep, 
While Auſter ſtill commands the watery deep. 
Still fear too ſure o'er vulgar minds prevails, 
And faith before ſucceſsful fortune fails. 
Etruria vainly truſts in Libo's aid, 
And Umbria by Thermus is betray'd ; 
dylla, unmindful of his father's fame, 
Fled at the dreadful ſound of Czlar's name, 
Soon as the horſe near Auximon appear, ! 
Ketreating Varus owns his abject tear, 
And with a coward's haſte neglects his rear; 
On flight alone intent, without delay, 
Through rocks and dev.ous woods he wings his way. 
Th' Eiculean tortrels Lentulus ſorſakes, 
A ſwift purſuit the ſpeedy victor makes; 
All arts of threats and promiſes apply'd, 
He wins the faithleſs cohorts to his fide. _ 
{he leadei with his enbgns fled alone, 
Lo Cælar fell the ſoldier, and the town. 
Thou, Scipio, too doſt tor retreat prepare; 


| thou leav'it Luceria, truſted to thy care; 
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Though troops well try'd attend on thy command, 
(The Roman power can boaſt no bravet band) 
by wily arts of old from Cæſar rent, 
Againſt the hardy Parthians were they ſent; 
But their firit chief the legion now obeys, 
And Pompey thus the Gallic loſs repays ; 
Aid to his foe too freely he affords, 
And lends his hoſtile father Roman ſwords, 

But in Corfinium bold Domitius lies, 
And from his walls th' advancing power defies; 
Secure of heart, tor all events prepar'd, 
He heads the troops once bloody Milo's guard. 
Soon as he ſees the cloudy duſt ariſe, 
And glittering arms reflect the ſunny ſkies: 
Away, companions of my arms ! he cry'd, 
And haſte to guard the river's ſedgy fide ; 
Break down the bridge. And thou that dwell'ſt 

below, 

Thou watery god, let all thy fountains go, 
And ruſhing bid thy foamy torrent flow ; 
Swell to the utmoſt brink thy rapid ſtream, 
hear down the planks, and every floating beam; 
Upon thy banks the ling'ring war delay, 
Here let the headlong chief be taught to ſtay ; 
'Tis victory to ſtop the victor's way. 

He ceas'd ; and, ſhooting ſwiftly croſs the plain, 
Drew down the ſoldier to the flood in vain. 
For Cæſar early from the neighbouring field, 
The purpole to obſtruct his march beheld : 
Kindling to wrath, oh baſeſt fear ! (he cries) 
To whom nor towers, nor ſheltering wails ſuffice, 
Are theſe your coward ftratagems ot war? 
Hope you with brooks my conquering arms to bar ? 
Though Nile and Iſter ſhould ny way control, 
Though ſwelling Ganges ſhould to guard you roll, 
What ſtreams, what floods ſoe'er athwart me fall, 
Who paſs'd the Rubicon ſhall paſs them all. 
Haſte to the paſſage then, my friends. He ſaid; 
Swift as a ſtorm the nimble horſe obey d; 
Acroſs the ſtream their deadly darts they throw, 
And from their ſtation drive the yielding foe ; 
The victors at their eaſe the ford explore, 
And paſs the undefended river o'er. 
The vanquiſh'd to Corfiniu:o's ſtrength retreat, 
Where warlike engines round the ramparts threat. 
Cloſe to the wall the creeping vizea lies, 
And mighty towers in dread approaches riſe. 


But ſee the ſtain of war! the ſoldier's ſhame! 


And vile diſhonour of the Latian name! 

The faithleſs garriſon betray the town, 

And captive drag their valiant leader down. 
The noble Roman, fearleſs. though in bands, 
before his haughty fellow-ſubject itands, 
With looks erect, and with a daring brow, 
Death he provokes, and courts the fatal blow : 
But Cæſar's arts his inmoſt thoughts deſcry, 
His tear of pardon, and detire to die. 

From me thy forfeit life (he ſaid) receive, 
And, though repining, by my bounty live; 
Tha all, by thy example taught, may know, 
How Czfar's mercy treats a vanquith'd toe: 
Still arm againſt me, keep thy hatred itill, 
Aud if thou conquer'!t, ute thy conqueſt, kill. 
Returns of love, or favour, ſeek Inoue; 

Nor give thy lite to bargain for my own, 

So lay i g, on the inſta t he commands 

To loole the galling fetters from his hands, 


Oh fortune ! better were it, he had dy'd, 
And ſpar'd the Roman ſhame, and Cœſar's pride. 
What greater grief can on a Roman ſeize, 
Then to be forc'd to live on terms like theſe ! 
To be forgiven fighting for the laws, 
And need a pardon in his country's cauſe ! 
Struggling with rage, undaunted he repreſt 
The ſwelling paſſions in his labouring breaſt ; 
Thus murmuring to himſelf: wilt thou to Rome, 
Baſe as thou art, and ſeek thy lazy home ? 
To war, to battle, to deſtruction fly, 
And haſte, as it becomes thee well, to die; 
Provoke the worſt effects of deadly ftrife, 
And rid thee of this Czſar's gift, this life. 
Meanwhile, unknowing of the captivated chief, 
Pompey prepares to march to his relief. 
He means the ſcattering forces to unite, 
And with increaſe of ſtrength expect the fight. 
Reſolving with the following ſun to move, 
Firſt he decrees the ſoldier's heart to prove: 
Chen into words like theſe, rever'd, he broke, 
Che filent legions liſtening while he ſpoke : 
Ye brave avengers of your country's wrong, 
You who to Rome and liberty belong ; 
Whoſe breaſts our fathers virtue — warms, 
Whoſe hands the ſeuate's ſacred order arms; 
With cheerful ardour meet the coming fight, 
And pray the gods to ſmile upon the right. 
Behotd the mourntul view Hgiperia n 
Her flaming villages and waſted fields ! 
See where the Gauls a dreadful deluge flow, 
And icorn the boundaries of Alpine ſnow. 
Already Cziar's (word is ſtain'd in blood, 
Be that, ye gods, to us an omen good 
That glory itill be his peculiar care, 
Let him begin, while we ſuſtain the war. 
Yet call it not a war to which we go; 
We ſeek a malefactor, not a foe ; | 
Rome's awful injur'd majeſty demands 
{he puniſhment of traitors at our hands. 
If this be war, then war was wag'd of old, 
By curſt Cethegus, Cataline the bold, 
By ev'ry villain's hand who durſt conſpire 
In murder, robbery, or midnight fire. 
Oh wretched rage thee. Cz(ar, fate defign'd 
To rank amongſt the patrons of mankind ; 
With brave Camillus to enroll thy fame, 
And mix thee with the great Metelli's name: 
While to the Cinna's thy fierce foul inclines, 
And witn the ſlaughter loving Mari joins. 
Since then thy crimes, like theirs, tor juſtice call, 
Beneath our axe's vengeance ſhalt thou fall: 
Thee rebel Carbo's ſentence, thee the fate 
Of Lepidus and bold Sertorius wait. 
Believe me yet (if yet I am believ'sd), 
My heart is at the taſk unpleaſing griev'd : 
i mourn to think that Pompey's hand was choſe, 
His Julia's hoſtile father to oppoſe, [ 
And mark thee down amongſt the Roman foes. 
O that, return'd in ſatety from the eaſt, 
This province victor Craſſus had poſſett ; 
New honours to his name thou might'ſt afford, 
And die like Spartacus beneath his ſword ; 
Like him had tall'n a victim to the laws, 
The ſame th' avenger, and the ſame the caule. . 
But ſince the gods do otherwiſe decree, 
And give thee, as my lateſt palm, to me < 
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Again my veins confeſs the fervent juice, 

Nor has my hand forgot the javelin's uſe. 

And thou ſhaltlearn; that thoſe who humbly know 
To peace and juſt authotity to bow, 

Can, when their country's cauſe demands their care 
Reſume their ardour, and returt to war. 

But let him think my former vigour fled ; 
Diſtruſt not, you, your general's hoary head; 
The marks of age and long declining years, 
Which I your leader, his whole army wears : 
Age {till is fit to counſel, or command, 

But faulters in an unperforming hand. 

Whate'er ſuperior power a people free 

Could to their fellow-citizens decree, 

All lawful glories have my fortanes known, 

And reach'd all heights of greatneſs but a crown; 
Who to be more, than Pompey was, deſires; 

To kingly rule, and tyranny aſpires. 

Amid my ranks, a venerable band, 

The confcript fathers and the conſuls ſtand. 

And ſhall the ſenate and the vanquiſh'd tate 
Upon victorious Czfar's triumph wait? 

Forbid it, gods, in honour of mankind ! 

Fortune is not ſo ſhameleſs, nor fo blind. 

What fame atchiev'd, what unexampled praiſe, 
To theſe high hopes the daring hero raiſe ? 

Is it his age of war, for trophies calls 

His two-whole years ſpent on the rebel Gauls ? 

Is it the hoſtile Rhine forſook with hafte ? 

Is it the ſhoaly channel which he paſt, 

That ocean huge he talks of? does he boaſt 

His flight on Britain's new-diſcover'd coaſt ? 
Perhaps abandon'd Rome new pride ſupplies, * 


He views the naked town with joyful eyes, 

While from his rage an armed people flies. 

But know, vain man, no Roman fled from thee ; 

They left their walls, tis true; but twas to fol- 

low me, 

Me, who ere twice the moon her orb renew'd, 

The pirates formidable fleet ſubdu'd : 

Soon as the ſea my ſhining enſigns bore, 

Vanquiſh'd they fled, and fought the ſafer ſhore ; 

Humbly content their forfeit lives to ſave, 

And take the narrow lot my bounty gave. 

By me the mighty Mithridates chas'd 

Through all the windings of his Pontus paſs'd. 

He who the fate of Rome delzy'd ſo long, 

While in ſuſpenſe uncertain empire hung; 

He who to Sylla's fortune ſcorn'd to yield, 

To my prevailing arms reſign'd the field: 

Drivn _ at length, and preſs'd where'er he 
R ed, 

He ſought a grave to hide his vanquiſh'd head. 

O'er the wide world my various trophies riſe, 

Beneath the vaſt extent of diſtant ſkies ; 

Me the cold Bear, the northern climates know, 
And Phafis* waters through my conqueſts flow; 

My deeds in Egypt and Syene live, 

Where high meridian ſuns no ſhadow give. 

Heſperian Bætis my commands obeys, 

Who rolls remote to ſeek the weſtern ſeas. 

By mie the captive Arabs hands were bound, 

And Colchians for their raviſh'd fleece renown'd ; 

O'er Aſia wide my conquering enfigns ſpread, 

Armenia me, and lofty Taurus dread ; 

To me ſubmit Cilicia's warlike powers, 


And proud Sophene veils her wealthy towers: 
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The Jews I tam'd, who with religion bow 


To ſome myſterious name, which none beſide 


them know. | 
Is there a land, to ſum up all at laft, 
Through which my arms with conqueſt haye 
not paſt ? 25 
The world, by me, the world is overcome, 
And Czfar finds no enemy but Rome. 
He ſaid. The crowd in dull ſuſpenfion hung, 
Nor with applauding acclamations rung ; 
No cheerful ardour waves the lifted hand, 
Nor military cries the fight demand. 
The chief perceiv'd the ſoldier's fire to fail, 
And Czfar's fame forerunning to prevail; 
His eagles he withdraws with timely care, 
Nor truſts Rome's fates to ſuch uticertain war. 
As when, with fury ſtung and jealous rage, 
Two mighty bulls for ſovereignty engage ; 
The vanquiſh'd far to baniſhment removes, 
To lonely fields and unfrequented groves ; 
There, for a while, with conſcious ſhame he 
burns, 
And tries on every tree his angry horns : 
But when his former vigour ſtands confeſt, 
And larger muſcles ſhake his ample breaſt, 
With better chance he ſeeks the fight again, 
And drives his rival bellowing o'er the plain; 
Then uncontroul'd the ſubject herd he leads, 
And reigns the maſter of the fruitful meads. 
Unequal thus to Czar, Pompey yields 
The fair dominion of Heſperia's fields: 
Swift through Apulia march his flying powers, 
And ſeek the ſafety of Brunduſium's towers. 
This city a Dictæan people hold, 
Here plac'd by tall Athenian barks of old; 
When with falſe omens from the Cretan ſhore; 
Their ſable ſails victorious Theſeus bore. 
Here Italy a narrow length extends, 
And in a ſcanty flip projected ends, 
A crooked mole around the waves ſhe winds, 
And in her folds the Adriatic binds. 
Nor yet the bending ſhores could form a bay, 
Did not a barrier iſle the winds delay, | 
And breaks the ſeas tempeſtuous in their way. 
Huge mounds of rocks are plac'd by Nature's 
hand, 7 
To guard around the hoſpitable ſtrand ; 
To turn the ſtorm, repulſe the ruſhing tide, 
And bid the anchoring bark ſecurely ride. 
Hence Nereus wide the liquid main diſplays, 
And ſpreads to various ports his watery ways; 
Whether the pilot from Corcyra ſtand, 
Or for Illyrian Epidamnus' ſtrand. 


Hither when all the Adriatic roars, 


And thundering billows vex the double ſhores ; 

When ſable clouds around the welkin ſpread, 

And frownitg ſtorms involve Ceraunia's head; 

When white with froth Calabrian Saſon lies, 

Hither the tempeſt-beaten veſſel flies, 

Now Pompey, on Heſperia's utmoſt coaſt 

Sadly ſurvey'd how all behind was loſt ; 

Nor to Iberia could he force his way; 

Long interpofing Alps his paſſage ſtay. 

At length amongſt the pledges of his bed, 

He choſe his eldeſt-born ; and thus he ſaid : 
Haſte thee, my ſon ! to every diſtant land, 

And bid the nations rouſe at my command: 
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Where fam'd Euphrates flows, or where the 
Nile 
With muddy waves improves the fattening ſoil ; 
Where'er diffus'd by victory and fame, 
Thy father's arms have borne the Roman name. 
Bid the Cilician quit the ſhore again, 
And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas on the main : 
Bid Ptolemy with my Tigranes come, 
And bold Pharnaces lend his aid to Rome, 
Through each Armenia ſpread the loud alarm, 
And bid the cold Riphean mountains arm. 
Pontus and Scythia's wandering tribes explore, 
The Euxine and Mzotis' icy ſhore ; 
Where heavy- loaded wains flow journeys take, 
And print with groaning wheels the frozen lake. 
But wherefore ſhould my words delay thy haſte ? 
Scatter my wars around through all the eaſt. 
Summon the vanquith'd world to ſhare my fate, 
And let my triumphs on my enſigns wait. 
But you whoſe names the Roman annals bear, 
You who dutinguiſh the revolving year; 
Ye conſuls ! to Epirus ſtraight repair, | 
With the firſt northern winds that wing the air; 
From thence the powers of Greece united raiſe, 
While yet the wintery year the war delays, 
So ſpoke the chief; his bidding all obey ; 
Tueir ſhips forſake the port without delay, 
And ſpeed their paſſage o'er the yielding way. 
But Czſar, never patient long in peace, 
Nor truſting in his fortune's preſent face; 
Cloſely purſues bis flying ſon behind, 
While yet his fate continued to be kind. 
Such towns, ſuch fortreſſes, ſuch hoſtile force, 
Swept in the torrent ot one rapid courſe; 
Such trains of long ſucceſs attending ſtill, 
And Rome herielt abandon'd to his will ; 
Rome, the contending parties nobleſt prize, 
To every with but Cæſar's might ſuffice. 
But he with empire tir*d and vaſt deſires, 
To all, and nothing leſs than all, aſpires; 
He reckons not the paſt, white aught remain'd 
Great to be done, or mighty, to be gain'd. 
Though Italy obey his wide command, 
Though Pompey linger on the fartheſt ftrand, 
He grieves to think they tread one common 
land; 
Vis heart diſdains to brook a rival power, 
Ev'n on the utmoſt margin of the thore ; 
Nor would he leave, or earth, or ocean free; 
The toe he drives from lands, he bars from ſea. 
With moles the opening floyd he would reſtrain, 
Would block the port, and intercept the main; 
But deep-devouring ſeas his toil deride, 
The plunging quarries fink beneath the tide, p 
And yielding ſands the rocky fragments hide. 
Thus, if huge Gaurus headlong ſhould be thrown, 
In fathomleſs Avernus' deep to drown ; 
Or it from fair Sicilia's diſtant ſtrand, 
Eryx uprooted by ſome giant hand, 
If, ponderous with his rocks, the mountain vaſt, 
Amidit the wide Ægean ſhould be caſt ; 
The rolling waves o'er either maſs would flow, 
And each be loſt within the depths below. 
When no firm baſis for his work he found, 
But ſtill it fail'd in ocean's faithleſs ground, 
Huge trees and barks in maſſy chains he 
bound. 


For planks and beams he ravages the wood, 

And the tough boom extends acroſs the flood. 

Such was the road by haughty Xerxes made, 

When oer the Helleſpont his bridge lie laid. 

Vaſt was the taſk, and daring the deſign, 

Europe and Aſia's diſtant ſhores to join, * 

And make the world's divided parts combine. 

Proudly he paſs'd the flood tumultuous o'er, 

Fearleſs of waves that beat, and winds that roar : 

Then ſpread his fails, and bid the land obey, 

And through mid Athos find his fleet a way. 

Like him bold Czſar yok'd the ſwelling tide, 

Like him the boiſterous elements defy” 4; 

This floating bank the ſtraitening entrance bound, 

And riſing turrets trembled on the mound. 

But anxious cares revolve in Pompey's breaſt, 

The new ſurrounding ſhores his thoughts moleſt; 

Secret he meditates the means, to free 

And ſpread the war wide-ranging o'er the ſea. 

Oft driving on the work with well-fill'd fails, . 

The cordage ſtretching with the freſhening gales, 

Ships with a thundering ſhock the mole divide, 

And through the watery breach ſecurely glide. 

Huge engines oft by night their vengeance pour, 

And dreadful ſhoot from far a fiery ſhower ; 

Through the black ſhade the darting flame de- 
| ſcends, 

And kindlin o'er the wooden wall extends. 

At length arriv'd with the revo! lving night, 

The choſerthiour appointed for his flight; 

Ne bids his friends ptevent the ſeamen's roar, 

And ſtill the deafening clamours on the ſhore; 

No trumpets may the watch by hours renew, 

Nor ſounding ſignals call aboard the crew. 

The heavenly maid her courſe had almoſt run, 

And Libra waited on the rifag ſun ; 


| When huſh'd in filence deep they leave the). 


land : [mand, 
No loud-mouth'd voices call with hoarſe com- 
To heave the flooky anchors from the ſand. 
Lowly the careful maſter's orders paſt, 
To brace the yards, and rear the lofty maſt ; 
Silent they ſpread the ſails, and cables haul, 
Nor to their mates for aid tumultaous call. 
The chief himſelf to fortune breath'd a prayer, 
At length to take him to her kinder care; 
That ſwiftly he might paſs the liquid deep, 
And loſe the land which ſhe forbade to keep. 
Hardly the boon his niggard fate allow'd, 
Unwillingly the murmuring ſeas were plow d; 
The foamy furrows roar'd beneath his prow, 
And ſounding to the ſhore alarm'd the foe. 
Straight throagh the town their ſwift purſuit 
they ſped, 
(For wide her gates the faithleſs city ſpread) 
Along the winding port they took their way, 
But griev'd to find the fleet had gain'd the fea. 
Ceſar with rage the leſſening ſails deſcries, 
And thinks the conqueſt mean, though Pompey 
flies. 
A narrow paſs the horned mote divides, 
Narrow as that where Euripus' ſtrong tides | 
Beat on Eubcean Chalcis” rocky ſides: 
Here two tall ſhips become the victor's prey: 
Juſt in the ſtrait they ſtuck ; the foes belay ; 
The crooked grappling's ſteely hold they caſt, 
Then drag them to the hoſtile fagre with halte. 
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Here civil ſlaughter firſt the ſea profanes, 
And purple Nereus bluſh'd in guilty ſtains. 
The reſt purſue their courſe 1 the wind, 
Theſe of the rear- moſt only left behind. 
So when the Pegaſzan Argo bore 
The Grecian heroes to the Colchian ſhore ; 
Earth her Cyanean iſlands floating ſeut, 
The bold adventurers paſſage to prevent; 
But the fam'd bark a fragment only loſt, 
While ſwiftly o'er the dangerous gulf ſhe croſt : 
_ Thundering the mountains met, and ſhook the 
main, 
But move no more, ſince that attempt was vain. 
Now through night's ſhade the early dawning 
broke, 
And changing ſkies the coming ſun beſpoke ; 
As yet the morn was dreſt in duſky white, 
Nor purpled oer the eaſt with ruddy light; 
At length the Pleiads fading beams gave way, 
And dull Bootes languiſh'd into day; 
Each larger ſtar withdrew his fainting head, 
And Lucifer from ſtronger Phat bus fled ; 
When Pompey, from Heſperia's hoſtile ſhore 
Eſcaping for the azure offing bore. 
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O hero, happy once, once ſtyl'd the Great! 
What turns prevail in thy uncertain fate ! 
How art thou chang'd ſince ſovereign of the 
main, 
Thy natives cover'd o'er the liquid plain! 
When the fierce pirates fled before thy prow, 
Wherever waves could waft, or winds could 
blow ! 
But fortune is grown weary of thee now. 
With thee, thy ſons, and tender wife, prepare 
The toils of war and baniſhment to bear ; 
And holy houſehold-gods thy ſorrows ſhare, 
And yet a mighty exile ſhalt thou go, 
While nations follow to partake thy woe. 
Far lies the land in which thou art decreed, 
Unjuſtly, by a villain's hand to bleed. 
Nor think the gods a death fo diſtant doom, 
To rob thy aſhes of an urn in Rome: 
But fortune favourably remov'd the crime, 
And forc'd the guilt on Egypt's curſed clime; 
The pitying powers to Italy were good, 
And ſav'd her from the ſtain of Pompey's 


blood. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


Tux third book begins with the relation of Pompey's dream in his voyage from Italy. Cæſar, who 
had driven him trom thence, after ſending Curio to provide corn in Sicily, returns to Rome: there 
diſdaining the fingle oppoſition of L. Metellus, then tribune of the people, he breaks open the tem- 


ple of Saturn, and ſeizes on the public treaſure. 


Then follows an account of the ſeveral different 


nations that took part with Pompey. From Rome Cæſar paſſes into Gaal, where the Maſlilians, 
who were inclinable to Pompey, ſend an embaſſy to propoſe a neutrality ; this Ceſar refuſes, and 
beſieges the town. But meeting with more difficulties than he expected, he leaves C. Trebonius 
his lieutenant before Maſſilia, and marches himſelf into Spain, appointing at the ſame time D. 
Brutus admiral of a navy which he had built and fitted out with great expedition. The Maſſilians 
likewiſe ſend out their fleet, but are engaged and beaten at fea by Brutus, 


Tus ovon the mid ocean now the navy ſails, 
Their yielding canvas ſtretch'd by ſouthern gales. 
Each to the vaſt Ionian turns his eye, 

Where ſeas and ſkies the proſpe& wide ſupply : 
But Pompey backward ever bent his look, | 
Nor to the laſt his native coaſt forſook. 

His watery eyes the leſſening objects mourn, 
And parting ſhores that never ſhall return; 

Still the lov'd land attentive they purſue, 

Till the tall hills are veil'd in cloudy blue, [ 
Till all is loſt in air, and vaniſh'd from his view. 
At length the weary chieftain ſunk to reſt, 

And creeping ſlumbers ſooth'd his anxious breaſt : 
When, lo in that ſhort moment of repoſe, 

His Julia's ſhade a dreadful viſion roſe ; 

Through gaping earth her ghaſtly head ſhe 

rear'd, 5 

And by the light of livid flames appear'd. 

Thy impious arms (ſhe cry d) my peace infeſt, 
And drive me from the manuons of the bleſt : 

No more Elyſium's happy fields I know, . 

Dragg d to the guilty Stygian ſhades below: 


Te fifters ſcarcely to the taſk ſuffice. 


I faw the Fury's horrid hands prepare 
w rage, new flames to kindle np thy war. 
The fire no longer truſts his ſingle boat, 
But navies on the joy leſs river float. 
Capacious hell complains for want of room, 
And ſeeks new plagues for multitudes to come. 
Her nimble hands each fatal ſiſter plies, 
ſhead! 


When thou wert mine, what laurels crown'd thy 
Now thou haſt chang'd thy tortune with thy bed. 
In an ill hour thy ſecond choice was made, 

To ſlaughter thou, like Craſſus, art betray d. 
Death is the dower Cornelia's love affords, 

Ruin ſtill waits upon her potent lords : 

While yet my aſhes glow'd, ſhe took my place, 
And came a harlot to thy looſe embrace. 

But let her partner of thy warfare go, 

Let her by land and ſea thy labours know; 

In all thy broken ſleeps I will be near, 

In all thy dreams ſad Julia ſhall appear. 

Your loves ſhall find no moment fort delight, 
The day ſhall all be Cæſar's, mine the night. 
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Not the dull ſtream, where long oblivions roll, 
Shall blot thee out, my huſband, from my ſoul, 
The powers beneath my conſtancy approve, 
And bid me follow whereſoe'er you rove. 
Amidſt the joining battles will I tand, 
And ſtill remind thee of thy plighted hand. 
Nor think thoſe ſacred ties no more remain ; 
The ſword of war divides the knot in vain, { 
That very war ſhall make thee mine again. 
The phantom ſpoke, and, gliding from the 
place, 
Deluded her aſtoniſh'd lord's embrace. 
But he, though gods forewarn him of his fate, 
And furies with deſtruction threatening wait, 
With new reſvlves his conſtant boſom warms, 
And ſure of ruin ruſhes on to arms. 
What mean theſe terrors of the night? he cries; 
Why dance theſe viſions vain before our eyes ? 
Or endleſs apathy ſucceeds to death, 
And ſenſe is loſt with our expiring breath ; 
Or, if the ſoul ſome future life ſhall know, 
To better worlds immortal ſhall ſhe go: 
Whate'er event the doubtful queſtion clears, 
Death muſt be ſtill unworthy of our fears. 
Now headlong to the weſt the ſun was fled, 
And half in ſeas obſcur'd his beamy head ; 
Such ſeems the moon, while, growing yet, ſhe 
ſhines, 
Or waining from her fuller orb declines : 
When hoſpitable ſhores appear at hand, 
Where fair Dyrrachium ſpreads her friendly ſtrand. 
The ſeamen furl the canvas, itrike the maſt, 
Then dip their nimble oars, and landward haſte. 
Thus, while they fled, and leflening by degrees, 
The navy ſeem'd to hide beneath the ſeas; 
Czſar, though left the maſter of the field, 
With eyes unpleas'd, the foes eſcape beheld : 
With fierce impatience victory he ſcorns, 
And, viewing Pompey*s flight, his ſaſety mourns. 
To vanquiſh feems unworthy of his care, 
Unleſs the blow decides the lingering war. 
No bounds his headlong vaſt ambition knows, 
Nor joys in ought, though fortune all beſtows. 
At length his thoughts trom arms and vengeance 
ceaſe, 
And for a while revolve the arts of peace ; 
Careful to purchaſe popular applauſe, 
And gain the lazy vulgar to his cauſe, 
He knew the conſtant practice of the great, 
That thoſe who court the vulgar bid them eat. 
When pinch'd with want, all reverence they 
withdraw; 
For hungry multitudes obey no law: 
Thus therefore factions make their parties good, 
And buy authority and power with food. 
The murmurs of the many to prevent, 
Curio to fruitful Sicily is ſent. 
Of old the ſwelling ſeas impetuous tide 
Tore the fair iſland from Heſperia's ſide: 
Still foamy wars the jealous waves maintain, 
For fear the neighbouring lands ſhould join again. 
Sardinia too, renown'd for yellow fields, 
With Sicily her bounteous tribute yields; 
No lands a glebe of richer tillage boaſt, 
Nor waft mote plenty to the Roman coaſt : 
Not Libya more abounds in wealthy grain, 


Nor with a fuller harveſt ſpreads the plain; 
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Though northern winds their cloudy treaſures 


bear, 
To temper well the ſoil and ſultry air, 
And fattening rainsincr:aſe the proſperous year. 
This done, to Rome his way the leader took: 
His train the rougher ſhows of war forſook ; 
No force, no fears their hands unarmed bear, 
But looks of peace and gentleneſs they wear. 
Oh ! had he now his country's friend return'd, 
Had none but barbarous foes his conqueſt mourn'd; 
What ſwarming crowds had iſſued at the gate, 
On the glad triumph's lengthening train to wait: 
How might his wars in various glories ſhine, 
The ocean vanquiſh'd, and in bonds the Rhine: 
How would his lofty chariot roll along, 
Through loud applauſes of the joyful throng ! 
How might he view from high his captive thralls, 
The beauteous Britons, and the noble Gauls; 
But, oh! what fatal honours has he won! 
How 1s his fame by victory undone ! 
No cheerful citizens the victor meet, 
But huſh'd with awful dread his paſſage greet. 
He too the horrors of the crowd approv'd, 
Joy'd in their fears, and with'd not to be lov'd. 
Now ſteepy Anxur palt, and the moiſt way, 
Which o'er the faithleſs Pomtine marſhes lay; 
Through Scythian Dian's Aricinian grove, 
Cziar approach'd the fane of Alban Jove. . 
Thither with yearly rites the coniuls come, 
And thence the chief ſurvey'd his native Rome: 
Wondering a while, he view'd her from a ar, 
Long from his eyes withheld by diſtant war 
Fled they from thee, thou ſeat of gods ! (he cry'd) 
Ere yet the fortune of the fight was try'd ? ; 
If thou art left, what prize can earth afford, 
Worth the contention of the warrior's ſword ? 
Well for thy ſafety now the gods provide, 
Since Parthian inroads ſpare thy naked fide ; 
Since yet no Scythians and Pannonians join, 
Nor warlike Daci with the Getes combine 
No foreign armies are againſt thee led, 
While thou art-curſt with ſuch a coward head. 
A gentler fate the heavenly powers beſtow, 
A civil war, and Cæſar for thy foe. ' 
He ſaid; and ſtraight the frighted city ſought: 
The city with contuſion wild was fraught, 
And labouring ſhook with every dreadful 
thought. 
They think he comes to ravage, ſack, and burn, 
Religion, gods, and temples to o'erturn. 
Their fears ſuggeſt him willing to purſue 
Whatever ills unbounded power can do. 
Their hearts by one low paſſion only move, 
Nor dare ſhow hate, nor can diſſemble love. 
The lurking fathers, a diſhearten'd band, 
Drawn from their houſes forth, by proud come 
mand, 
In Palatine Apollo's temple meet, 
And ſadly view the conſul's empty ſeat 
No rods, no chairs curule, adorn the place, 
Nor purple magiſtrates th' aſſembly grace. 
Cæ ſar is all things in himſelf alone, 
The ſilent court is but a looker-un; 
With humble votes obedient they agree, 
To what their mighty ſubject ſhall decree ; 
Whether as king or god, he will be fear'd. 
If royal thrones, or altars, ſhall be rear'd. 
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Yet liberty; hus ſlighted and betray'd, 
One laſt effort with indignation made; 
One man ſhe choſe to try th* unequal fight, 

And prove the power of juſtice againſt might. 
While with rude uproar armed hands eflay 

To make old Saturn's treaſuring fane their prey; 
The bold Metellus, careleſs of his fate. 

Ruſh'd through, and ſtood to guard the holy gate. 
So daring is the ſordid love of gold ! | 

So fearleſs death and dangers can behold! 
Without a blow defencelets fell the laws ; 

While wealth, the baſeſt, moit inglorious cauſe, 
Againſt oppreſſing tyranny makes head, 

Finds hands to fight, aud eloquence to plead. 
The bufling tribune, ſtruggling in the crowd, 
Thus warns the victor of the wrong aloud : 


[obey'd, 


Through me, thou robber! force thy horrid way, 


My ſacred blood ſhall ftain thy impious prey. 
But there are gods, to urge thy guilty fate ; 

Sure vengcance on thy ſacrilege ſhall wait. 
Remember, by the tribunes curle purtued, 
Craſſus, too late, the violation rued. [pleaſe, 
Pierce then my breaſt, nor ſhall the crime di(- 
This crowd is us'd to ſpectacles like theſe. 

In a forſaken city are we left, 

Of virtue; with her nobleſt ſons bereft. 

Why ſeek'ſt thou ours? Is there not foreign 
Towns to be ſack d, and people to be fold ? [gold? 
With thoſe reward the ruffian's ſoldier's toil; 
Nor pay him with thy ruin'd country's ſpoil. 
Haſt thou not war? Let war thy wants provide. 

He ſpoke. The victor, high in wrath, reply'd : 
Sooth not thy ſoul with hopes of death fo vain, 
No blood of thine my conq'ring ſword ſhall ſtain: 
Thy titles and thy popular command, 

Can never make thee worthy Cætar's hand. 

Art thou thy country's ſole detender ! thou! 
Can liberty and Rome be taiPu ſo low 

Nor time, nor chance breed ſuch confuſions yet, 
Nor are the mean ſo rais'd, nor ſunk the great; 
But laws themſel ves wouid rather chooſe to be 
Supprels'd by Cæſar, than preſerv'd by thee. 

He ſaid. The ſflubborn tribune kept his place, 
While anger-redden'd on the warrior's face ; 

His wrathful hand deſcending graſp'd his blade, 
And half forgot the peacetul part he play'd. 
When Cotta, to-prevent the kindling fire, 

Thus ſooth'd the raſh Metellus to retire : 

Where kings prevail, all liberty is loſt, 

And none but he who reigus can freedom boaſt ; 
Some ſhadow of the bliſs thou ſhalt retain, 
Chooſing to do what ſovereign powers ordain : 
Vanquiſh'd and long accuſtom'd to ſubmit, 
With patience underneath our load we fit; ' 
Our chains alone our flaviſh fears excuſe, 
While we bear ill, we know not to refuſe, 

Fear hence the fatal treaſures let him bear, 

The ſeeds of miſchief, and the cauſe of war. 
Free ſtates might well a lots iike this deplore ; 
In ſervitude none mils the public ſtore, 

And 'tisthecurſe of kings tor ſubjects to be poor. 
' The tribune with unwilling ſteps withdrew, 
While impious hauds the rude aſlault renew: 
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Ready for death, or baniſhment, they ſtand, 

And wait their doom from his diſpoſing hand : 
But he, by ſecret ſhame's reproaches ſaid, 
Bluſh'd to command, what Rome would have 


The brazen gates with thundering ſtrokes reſound 

And the Tarpeian mountain rings around. : 

At length the ſacred ſtore-houſe, open laid, 

The hoarded wealth of ages paſt diſplay'd ; 

There might be ſeen the ſums proud Carthage 

Her long impending ruin to prevent, [ſent 

There heap'd the Macedonian treaſures ſhone, 

What great Flaminius and AÆmilius won 

From vanquifh'd Philip, and his hapleſs ſon. 

There lay, what flying Pyrrhus loſt, the gold 

Scorn'd by the patriot's honeſty of old : 

Whate'er our parfimonious fires could ſave, 

What tributary gifts rich Syria gave; 

The hundred Cretan cities ample ſpoil ; 

What Cato gathered from the Cyprian iſle, 

Riches of captive kings by Pompey borne, 

In happier days his triumph to adorn, 

From utmoſt India and the riſing morn 

Wealth infinite, in one rapacious day, 

Became the needy ſoldiers lawleſs prey: 

And wretched Rome, by robbery laid low, 

Was poorer than the bankrupt Cæſar now. 

Meanwhile the world, by Pompey's fats 

alarm'd, 

Nations ordain'd to ſhare his fall had arm'd. 

Greece firſt with troops the neighbouring wu 
ſupply'd, 

And ſent the youth of Phocis to his fide; 

From Cyrrha and Amphiſa's towers they mov'd, 

And bigh Parnaſſus by the muſe belov'd; 

Cephiſſusꝰ ſacred flood affiſtance lends, 

And Dirce's ſpring his Theban leaders ſends, 

Alphzus too affords his Piſa's aid: 

By Pila's wall the ſtream is firſt convey'd, { 

1 hen ſeeks through ſeas the lov'd Sicilian maid. 

From Mznalus Arcadian ſhepherds ſwarm, 

And warriors in Herculean Trachyn arm; 

I'he Dryopes Chaonia's hills forſook, 

And Sellæ leit Dodona's filent oak. 

Though Athens now had drain'd her naval tore, 

And the Phcebean arſenal was poor, 

Three ſhips of Salamis to Pompey came, 

to vindicate their iſle's conteſted name, { 

And juftity the ancient Attic claim. 

Jove's Cretan people haſtening to the war, 

The Gnothan quiver and the ſhaft prepare ; 

The bending bow they drew with deadly art, 

And rival ev'n the flying Parthian's dart. 

With Athamans who in the woods delight, 

With Dardan Oriconians unite 

With thele th* Enchelize who the name partake, 

Since Theban Cadmns firſt became a ſnake ; 

The Colchians planted on Illyrian ſhores, 

Where ruſhing down Abſyrtos foamy roars ; 

With thoſe where Peneus runs, and hardy ſwaing 

Whoſe ploughs divide Iolcos' fruitful plains. 

From thence, ere yet the ſ-aman's art was taught, 

Rude Argo through the deep a pafſage ſought: 

She firſt explor'd the diſtant foreign land, 

And ſhow'd her ſtrangers to the wondering ſtrand: 

Then nations nations knew, in leagues were 
join'd, 

And univerſal commerce mix'd mankind. 

By her made bold, the daring race defy'd 

The winds tempeſtuous, and the ſwelling tide : 

Much ſhe enlarg'd deſtruction's ample power, 

And open'd ways to death unknown before. 
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Then Pholce's heights, that fabled Centaurs boaſt, 

And Thracian Hæmus then his warriors loſt. 

Then Strymon was forſook, whoſe wintery flood 

Commits to warmer Nile his feather'd brood ; 

Then bands from Cone and from Peuce came, 

Where Iſter loſes his divided ftream; 

From Idalis where cold Caicus flows, 

And where Ariſbe, thin, her ſandy ſurface ſtrows; 

From Pytane, and ſad Celenz's walls, 

Where _—_ in ſtreams the vanquiſh'd Marſyas 
falls: 

Still his lamenting progeny deplore 

Minerva's tuneful gift, and Phcebus* power; 

While through ſteep banks his torrent ſwift he 
leads, 

And with Mzander winds among the meads. 

Proud Lydia's plains ſend forth her wealthy ſons, 

Pactolus there, and golden Hermus runs: 

From earth's dark womb hid treaſures they con- 
vey: | 

And rich in yellow waters riſe to day. 

From Ilium too ill-omen'd enfigns move, 

Again ordain'd their former fate to prove: 

Their arms they rang'd on Pompey's hapleſs fide, 

Nor ſought a chief to Dardan kings ally'd: 

Though tales of Troy proud Czfar's lineage grace, 

With great Aneas and the Julian race. 


Ihe Syrians ſwift Orontes' banks forſake, 


And from Idume's plains their journey take; 
Damaſcus obvious to the driving wind, 

With Ninos' and with Gaza's Pere is joĩn'd. 
Unſtable Tyre now knit to firmer ground, 

With Sidon for her purple ſhells renown'd, 

Safe in the Cynoſure, their glittering guide, 
With well-directed navies ſtem the tide. 
Phœnicians firft, if ancient fame be true, 

The ſacred myftery of letters knew ; 

They firſt, by ſound in various lines deſign'd, 
Expreſt the meaning of the thinking mind ; 

The power of words by figures rude convey'd, 
And uſeful ſcience everlaſting made. 

Then Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was known, 
Lagrav'd her precepts and her arts in ſtone ; 
While animals in various order plac'd, 

The learned hieroglyphic column grac'd. 

Then left they loity Taurus' ſpreading grove, 
And Tarſos, built by Perſeus, born of Jove ; 
Then Mallian, and Corycian towers they leave, 
Where mouldering rocks diſcloſe a gaping cave. 
The bold Cilicians, pirates now no more, 

Unfurl a juſter ſail, and ply the oar; 

to Egz's port they gather all around, 

The ſhores with ſhouting mariners reſound. 

Far in the eaſt war {ſpreads the loud alarm, 
Where worſhippers of diſtant Ganges arm 
Right to the breaking day bis waters run, 

The only ſtream that braves the riſing ſun. 

By this ſtrong flood, and by the ocean bound, 
Proud Alexander's arms a limit found ; 

Vain in his hopes the youth had graſp'd at all, 
And his vait thought took in the vanquiſh'd ball; 
But own'd, when forc'd from Ganges to retreat, 
The world too mighty, and the taſk too great. 
Then on the banks of Indus nations roſe, 

Where unperceiv'd the mix'd Hydaſpes flows: 
In numbers vaſt they coaſt the rapid flood, 
drange in their habit, manners, and their food. 
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With ſaffron dyes their dangling locks they ſtain, 

With glittering gems cheir flowing robes con- 
ſtrain, | 

And quaff rich juices from the luſcious cane. 

On their own funerals and d:ath they ſmile, 

And living leap amidſt the burning pile ; 

Heroic minds! that can ev'n fate command, 

And bid it wait upon a mortal hand; 

Who full of life forſake it as a feaſt, 

Take what they like and give the gods the reſt, 

Deſcending then fierce Capadocian ſwains, 

From rude Amanus' mountains ſought the plaing, 

Armenians from Niphates' rolling ſtream, 

And from their lofty woods Coaftrians came. 

Then wondering Arabs from the ſultry line 

For ever northward ſaw the ſhade incline. 

Then did the madneſs of the Roman rage 

Carmanian and Oloftrian chiefs engage: | 

Beneath far diſtant ſouthern heavens they lie, 

Where half the ſetting Bear forſakes the (ky, | 

And ſwift our flow Bootes ſeems. to fly. | 

Theſe furies to the ſun-burn'd Æthiops ſpread, 

And reach the great Euphrates' riſing head. 

One ſpring the Tigris and Eupbrates know, 

And Join awhile the kindred rivets flow; 

Scarce could we judge between the doubtſul claim, 

If Tigres, or Euphrates, give the name: 

But ſoon Euphrates' parting waves divide, 

Covering like fruitful Nile the country wide; 

While Tigris, finking from the fight of day, 

Through ſubterranean channels cuts his way; 

Then Ce a ſecond fountain ſprings again, 

Shoots ſwiftly on, and ruſhing ſeeks the main. 

The Parthian powers, to neither chief a friend, 

The doubtful iſſue in ſuſpenſe attend; 

With neutral eaſe they view the ftrite from far, 

And only lend occation to the war. 

Not ſo the Scythians where cold Bactros flows, 

Or where Hircania's wilder foreſt grows, 

Their baneful ſhafts they dip, and ſtring their 
deadly bows. 

Th' Heniochi of Sparta's valiant breed, 

Skilful to preſs, and rein the fiery ſteed. 

Sarmatians with the fiercer Moſchi join'd, 

And Colchians rich where Phaſis'“ waters wind, 

To Pompey's fide their aid aſſembling bring, 

With Halys, fatal to the Lydian king ; 

With Tanais falling from Riphæan ſnows, 

Who forms the world's diviſion as he goes: 

With nobleſt names his rifing banks are crown'd, 

This ſtands for Europe's, that for Aſia's bound; 

While, as they wind, his waves with full com- 
mand, 

Diminiſh, or enlarge th* adjacent land. 

Then arm'd the nations on Cimmerian ſhores, 

Where through the Boſphorus Mzotis roars, | 

And her full lake amidſt the Euxine pours. 

This ftrait, like that of Herculus, ſupplies 

The midland ſeas, and bids th' Ægean riſe, 

Sithontans fierce, and Arimaſpians bold, 

Who bind their plaited hair in ſhining gold. 

The Genon nimble, and the Areian ſtrong, 

March with the hardy Maſſagete along: 

The Maſſagete, who at his ſavage feaſt 

Feeds on the generous ſteed which once he pref, 

Not Cyrus when he ſpread his eaſtern reign, 
And hid with multitudes the Lydian plain; 
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Not haughty Xerxes, when, his power to boaſt, 

By ſhafts he counted ali his mighty hoſt ; 

Not he who drew the Grecian chief; along, 

Bent to revenge his injur'd brother wroag ; 

Or with ſuch navies plow'd the foarry main, 

Or led ſo many kings, amongſt their warlike train. 

Sure in one caufe ſuch numbers never yet, 

Various in countries, ſpeech, and manners, met; 

But fortune gather'd o'er the ſpacious ball, 

Theſe ſpoils, to grace her once-lov'd favourite's 

Nor then the Lybian Moor witheld his aid, [fall. 

Where ſacred Ammon lifts his horned head: 

All Afrie, from the weſtern ocean's bound; 

To eaſtern Nile, the cauſe of Pompey own'd. 

Mankind affembled for Pharſalia's day, 

To make the world at once the victor's prey. 
Now trembling Rome forſook, with ſwifteſt 

Cwzſ\zar the cloudy Alpine hills had paſt. [haſte, 

But while the nations, with ſubjection tame, 

Yield to the terrors of his mighty name; 


With faith uncommon to the changing Greeks, 

What duty bids, Maſſilia bravely ſeeks: 

And, true to oaths, their liberty and laws, 

To ſtronger fate prefer the juſter cauſe, 

Entreaties and perſuaſion oft apply; 

Their brows Minerva's peaceful branches wear, 

And thus in gentleſt terms they greet his ear: 
When foreign wars moleſt the Roman ſtate, 

With ready arms our glad Maſfilians wait, | 

This our unſhaken friendſhip vouches well, 

And your recording annals beſt can tell. 

Ev'n now we yield our ftilt devoted hands, 

On foreign foes to wreak your dread commands; 

Would you to worlds unknown your triumphs 

Behold ! we follow whereſoe'er you lead. 

But if you rouſe at diſcord's baleful call, 

If Romans fatally on Romans fall; 

All we can offer is a pitying tear, 

And conſtant refuge for the wretched here. 

Of Lucian blood our innocence profane! 

Should heaven itſelf be rent with civil rage, 

Should giants once more with the gods engage ; 

Officious piety would hardly dare 

To proffer Jove aſſiſtance in the war. 

Nor ſe ek to know whoſe arms the conqueſt gin, 

ee thunder will convince them of his reign. 
or can your horrid diſcords want our ſwords, 

The wicked world its multitudes affords ; 

Too many nations at the call will come, 

Oh, had the reft like us their aid deny'd, 

Yourſelves mult then the guilty ftrife decide; 

Then, who but ſhould withhold his lifted hand, 

When for his foe he ſaw his father ſtand ? 

Brothers their rage had mutually repreſt, 

Your war had ended ſoon ; had you not choſe 

Hands for the work, which nature meant for foes : 

Who, ſtrangers to your blood, in arms delight, 

And ruſh remorſeleſs to the cruel fight. 

Briefly, the ſum of all that we requeſt 


Bur firſt to move his haughty ſoul they try, 

To ſhare your dangers, and partake your fate. 
ſpread ? 

Sacred to us you are: oh, may no ſtain 

Man unconcern'd and humble ſhould remain, 

And gladly join to urge the fate of Rome. 

Nor driven their javelins on a brother's breaſt. 

Is, to zecetye thee as our honour'd gueſt ; 
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Let thoſe thy dreadful enfigns ſhine afar, 

Let Cæſar come, but come without the war. 

Let this one place from impious rage be free; 

That, if the gods the peace of Rome decree, 

If your relenting angers yield to treat, 

Pompey and thou, in ſafety, here may meet. 

Then, wherefore doſt thou quit thy purpos'd way? 

Why, thus, Iberia's nobler wars delay ? 

Mean, and of little conſequence we are, 

A conqueſt much unworthy af thy care. 

When Phocis' towers were laid in aſhes low, 

Hither we fled for refuge ſrom the foe ; 

Here, for our plain integrity renown'd, 

A little town in narrow walls we bound : 

No name in arms nor victories we boaſt, 

But live poor exiles on a foreign coaſt. 

If thou art bent on violence at laſt, 

To burſt our gates, and lay our bulwarks waſte, 

Know we are equally refolv'd, whate'er 

The victor's fury can inflict, to bear. 

Shall death . ſhall flames the town Oer. 

turn! 

Why—let our people bleed, our buildings burn, 

Wilt thou forbid the living ſtream to flow? 

We'll dig, and ſearch the watery ſtores below. 

Hunger and thirſt with patience will we meet, 

And, what oſſended nature navſeates, eat. 

Like brave Saguntum daring to be free, 

Whate'er they ſuffer d, well expect from thee. 

Babes, raviſh'd from the fainting mother's breaſt, 

Shall headlong in the burning pile be caſt. 

Matrons ſhall bare their boſoms to their lords, 

And beg deſtruction from their pitying ſwords; 

The brother's hand the oth lane thall wound, 

And univerſal ſlaughter rage around. 

If civil wars muſt waſte this hapleſs town, 

No hands ſhall bring that ruin but our own. 
Thus faid the Grecian meſſengers. When lo! 

A gathering cloud involv'd the Roman's brow; 

Much grich, much wrath, his troubled viſage 

ſpoke ; 

Then wo theſe diſdainful words he broke: 
This truſting in our ſpeedy march to Spain, 

Theſe hopes, this Grecian confidence is vain; 

Whate'er we purpoſe, leiſure will be found 

To lay Maflilia level with the ground: 

This hears, my valiant friends, a ſound of joy; 

Our uſeleſs arms, at length, ſhall find employ. 

Winds loſe their force, that unreſiſted fly, 

And flames, unfed by fuel, fink and die. 

Our courage thus would ſoften in repoſe, 


But fortune andrebellion yield us foes. 


Yet mark | what love their friendly ſpeech expreſt! 

Unarm'd and ſingle, Czfar is their gueſt. 

Thus, firſt they dare to ſtop me on my way, 

Then ſcek with fawning treaſon to betray. 

Anon, they pray that civil rage may ceale : 

But war ſhall ſcourge them for thoſe hopes d 

peace; 

And make them know the preſent times afford, 

At leaſt while Cæſar lives, no ſafety like the ſword 
He faid ; and to the city bent his way : 

The city, fearleſs all, before him lay, 

With armed hands her battlements were crown'd, 

And luſty youth the bulwarks mann'd around. 
Near to the walls. a riſing mountain's head 

Flat with 2 little level plain is ſpread : 


Upon this height the wary chief deſigns _ 
His camp to ftrengthen with ſurrounding lines 


V, 
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Meſlilia's neighbouring citadel is ſeen ; 
An humble valley fills the ſpace between. 
Straight he decrees t middle vale to fill, 
And run a mole athwart from hill to hill, 
But firſt a lengthening work extends its way, 
Where open to the land this city lay, 
And from the camp projecting joins the ſea. 
Low ſinks the ditch, the turfy breaſt-wor ks riſe, 
And cut the captive town from all ſupplies; * 
While, gazing from their towers, the Greeks be- 
' moan -{own. 
The meads, the fields, and fountains once their 
Well have they thus acquir'd the nobleſt name, 
And conſecrated theſe their walls to fame. 
Fearleſs of Cæſar and his arms they ſtood, 
Nor drove before the headlong ruſhing flood: 
And while he ſwept whole nations in a day, 
Maſſilia bade-th' impatient victor ſtay, 
And clogg d his rapid conqueſt with delay, 
Fortune a maſter for the world prepar'd, 
And theſe th* approaching flavery retard. 
Ye times to come record the warrior's praiſe, 
Who lengthen'd out expiring freedom's days. 
Now while with toil unweary'd roſe the mound, 
The founding axe invades the groves around; 
Light earth and ſhrubs the middle banks ſupply'd, 
Bat firmer beams muſt fortify the fide ; 
Leſt when the tow'rs advance their ponderous 
height, | [ weight. 
The mouldering maſs ſhould yield beneath the 
Not far away for ages paſt had ſtood 
An old inviolated ſacred wood; 
Whoſe gloomy boughs, thick interwoven, made 
A chilly cheerleſs everlaſting ſhade : 
There, not the ruſtic gods, nor ſatyrs ſport, 
Nor fawns and ſylvans with the nymphs reſort : 
But barbarous prieſts ſome dreadful power adore, 
And luſtrate every tree with human gore. 
If myſteries in times of old receiv'd, 
And pious ancientry be yet believ d, | 
There not the feather'd ſongſter builds her neſt, 
Nor lonely dens conceal the ſavage beaſt : 
There no tempeſtuous winds pretume to fly, by. 
Even lightnings glance #loof, and ſhoot obliquely 
No wanton breezes toſs the dancing leaves, 
But ſhivering horror in the branches heaves. ; 
Black ſprings with pirchy ſtreams divide theground, 
And bubbling tumble with a ſullen ſound. 
Old images of forms miſhapen tftand, 
Rude and unknowing of the artiſt's hand; 
With hoary filth begrim'd, each ghaſtly head 
Strikes the aſtoniſh'd gazer's ſoul with dread. 
No gods, who long in common ſhapes appear'd, 
Were e'er with ſuch religious awe rever'd: 
But zealous crowds in ignorance adore, 
And {till the leſs they know, they fear the more. 
Ott (as fame tells) the earth in ſounds of woe 
ls heard to groan from hollow depths below ; 
The baleful yew, though dead, has pft been ſeen 
T6 riſe from earth, and ſpring with duſky green; 
With fparkling flames the trees unburning thine, 
And round their boles prodigious ſerpents twine. 
The pious worſhippers approach not near, | 
But ſhun their gods, and kneel with diſtant fear : 
The prieſt himſelf, when, or the day or night, 
Rolling have reach'd their full meridian height, 
Vor. XII. 


Lofty alike, and with a warlike mien, [ 


But, ah! too oft ſucce 
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Refrains the gloomy paths with wary feet, 
Dreading the dæmon of the grove to meet; 
Who, terrible to fight, at hat fix'd hour, 
Still treac's the round about his dreary bower. 
This wood near neighb ring to h encompaſs'd 
town 
Untouch'd by former wars remain'd alone ; 
And fince the country round it naked ſtands, 
From hence the Latian chief ſupplies demands. 
But lo! the bolder hands, that ſhould have ſtruck, 
With ſome unuſual horror trembling ſhook : 
With filent dread and reverence they ſurvey'd 
The gloom majeſtic of the ſacred ſhade ; 
None dares with impious ſteel the bark to rend, 
Leit on himſelf the deſtin'd ſtroke deſcend. 
Czſar perceiv'd the ſpreading fear to grow, 
Then, eager, caught an axe, and aim'd a blow. 
Deep ſunk within a violated oak 
The wounding edge, and thus the warrior ſpoke. 
Now, let no douhting hand the taſk decline; 
Cut you the wood, and let the guilt be mine. 
The trembling bands unwillingly obey d; 
Two various ills were in the balance laid, 
And Czfar's wrath againſt the gods was 
weigh'd. 
Then Jove's Dodonian tree was forc'd to bow; 
The lofty aſh and knotty holm lay low ; 
The floating alder by the current borne, 
The cypreſs by the noble mourner worn, 
Veil their axial ſummits, and diſplay 
Their dark receſſes to the golden day; 
Crowding they fall, each o'er the other lies, 
And heap'd on high the leafy piles ariſe,  _ .. 
With grief, and fear, the groaning Gauls beheld 
Their holy grove by impious ſoldiers ſell'd; 
While the Maſhlians, from th' encompaſs'd wall, 
Rejoic'd to ſee the ſylvan honours fall : 
They hope ſuch power can never proſper long, 
Nor think the patient gods will bear the wrong. 
4 to guilt is given, 
And wretches only ſtand the mark of heaven. 
With timber largely from the wood ſupply'd, 
For wains the legigns ſearch the country wide; 
Then from the crooked plough unyoke the iteer, 
And leave the ſwain to mourn the fruitleſs year. 
Meanwhile, impatient of the lingering war,) 
The chieftain to Iberia bends afar, * 
And gives the leaguer to Trebonius' care. 
With diligence the deſtin'd taſk he phes; . 
Huge works of carth with ſtrengthening beams 
ariſe ; 
High tottering towers, by no fix'd baſis bound, 
Roll nodding on along the ſtable mound. 
The Greeks with wonder on the movement look, 
And fancy earth's foundations deep are ſhook ; 
Fierce winds they think the beldame's entrails tear, 
And anxious for their walls and city tear : 
The Roman from the lofty top looks down, 
And rains a winged war upon the town. 
Nor with leſs active rage the Grecians burn, 
But larger ruin on their foes return; 
Nor hands alone the miſſile deaths fupply, | 
From nervous croſ{s-bows whiſtling arrows fly; 
The ſteely corſlet and the bone they break, 
Through multitudes their fatal journeys take; 
Nor wait the lingering Parcz's flow delay, 
But wound, and to new — an wing their way. 
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Now by ſome vaſt machine a ponderous ſtone, 
Pernidious, from the hoſtile wall is thrown ; 

At once, on many, ſwift the ſhock. deſcends, 
And the craſh'd carcaſes confounding: blends. 

$0 rolls ſorae falling rock by age long worn, 
Looſe from its root by raging whirlwinds wn, 
And thundering down the precipice is born, 

O'er craſhing woods the mals is ſeen to ride, 

To grind its way, and plain the mountain's ſide. 
Gall'd with the ſhot from far, the legions join, 
Their bucklers in the warlike ſhell combine; 
Coinpact and cloſe the brazen roof they bear, 
And in juſt order to the town draw near : 

Safe they advance, while with unweary'd pain 
The wrathful engines waſte their ſtores in vain; 
High o'er their heads the deſtin'd deaths are toſt, 
And far behind in vacant earth are loſt ; 

Nor ſudden could they change their erring aim, 
Slow and unwieldy moves the cumbrous frame. 

This ſeen, the Greeks their brawny arms employ, 
And hurl a ſtony tempeſt from on high: 

The clattering ſhower the ſounding fence aſſails; 
But vain, as when the ſtormy winter hails, _ 
oe on the ſolid marble roof prevails: 

ill tir'd at length the warriors fall their ſhields; 
And, ſpent with toil, the broken phalanx yields. 
Now other ſtratagems the war ſupplies, 

Beneath the Vinca cloſe th' aſſailant lies. 

The ſtrong machine, with planks and turf beſpread, 

Moves to the walls its well-defended head ; 

Within the covert ſafe the miners lurk, 

And to the deep foundation urge their work. 

Now juſtly pois'd the thundering ram they ſling, 

And drive him forceful with a launching fpring ; 

Haply to looſe ſome yielding part at length, 

And ſhake the firm cemented bulwark's ſtrength. 

But from the town the Grecian youth prepare 

With hardy vigour to repel the war : 

Crowding they gather on the rampart's height, 
And with tough ſlaves and ſpears maintain the 

fight; throw, 

Darts, fragments of the rock, and flames they 
And tear the planky ſhelter fix d below; 
Arround by all the warring tempeſt beat, 

The baffled Romans fullenty retreat. 

. Now by ſucceſs the brave Miſſilians fir d, 

To fame of higher cnterpriſe aſpir'd; 

Nor longer with their walls defence content, 

In daring fallies they the foe prevent. 

Nor arm'd with ſwords, nor pointed ſpears they go, 
Nor aim the ſhaft, nor bend the deadly bow : 
Fierce Mulciber ſupplies the bold deſign, 

And for their weapons kindling torches ſhine. 
Silent they iſſue through the gloomy night, 

And with broad ſhields reſtrain the — light: 
Sudden the blaze on every ſide began, 

And o'er the Latian works refiſtleſs ran; 
Catching, and driving with the wind it grows, 
Fierce through the ſhade the burning deluge glows; 
Nor earth, nor greener planks its force delay, 
Swift o'er the hiffing beams it rolls away: 
Embrown'd with ſmoke the wavy flames aſcend, 
Shiver'd with heat the crackling quarries rend; 
Till with a roar at laſt, the mighty mound, 
Towers, engines, all, come thundering to the 

round , 

Wide ſpread the diſcontinuous ruins lie, 


And vait confuſion {ills the gazer's eye. 
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Vanquiſh'd by land, the Romans ſeek the main, 

And prove the fortune of the watery plain: 

Their navy, zudely built, and rigg'd in haſte, 

Down through the rapid Reone deſcending paſt, 

No golden gods protect the ſhining prow, 

Nor. filken ſtreamers lightly dancing flow; 

But rough in ſtable floorings lies the wood, 

As in the native foreſt once it ſtood. 

Rearing above the reſt her towery head, 

Brutus? tall ſhip the floating ſquadron led. 

To ſea ſoon watted by the haſty tide, 

Right to the Stœchades their courſe they guide, 

Reſolv'd to urge their fate, with equal cares, 

Maſſilia for the naval war prepares; 

All hands the city for the taſk requires, 

And arms her ſtriplings young, and hoary ſires, 

Veſſels of every fort and ſize the fits, 

And ſpeedy to the briny deep commits 

The crazy hulk, that, worn with winds and 

tides, 

Safe in the dock, and long neglected, rides, 

She planks anew, and calks her leaky fides. 
Now roſe the morning, and the golden ſun 

With beams refracted on the ocean ſhone ; 

Clear was the ſky, the waves from murmur ceaſe, 

And every ruder wind was huſh'd in peace: 

Smooth lay the glaſſy ſurſace of the main, 

And offer'd to the war its ample plain: 

When to the deftin'd ſtations all repair; 

Here Czfar's powers, the youth of Phocis there, 

Their brawny arms are bar'd, their oars they diy, 

Swift o'er the water glides the vimble ſhip; 

Feels the ſtrong blow the well-compacted oak, 

And trembling ſprmgs at each repeated ſtroke, 

Crooked in front the Latian navy ſtood, 

And wound a bending creſcent o'er the flood. 

With four full banks of oars advancing hiyh, 

On either wing the larger veſſels ply, 

While in the centre fafe the lefler galliots lic. 

Brutus the firſt, with eminent command, 

In the tall admiral is ſeen to ſtand; 

Six rows of lengthening pines the billows ſweep, 

And heave the burden o er the groaning deep. 
Now prow to prow advance cach hoſtile fleet, 

And want but one concurring ſtroke to meet, 

When peals of ſhouts and mingling clamourt 

roar, | 

And drewn the brazen trump and plurging oar, 

The bruſhing pine the frothy ſurface plies, 

While on their banks the luſty rowers riſe : 

Each brings the ſtroke back on his ample cheſt, 

Then firm upon his ſeat he lights repreſt. 

With claſhing beaks the launching veſſels meet, 

And from the mutnal ſheck alike retreat. 

Thick clouds of flying ſhafts the welkin hide, 

Then fall, and floating ſtrow the ocean wide, 

At length the ſtretching wings their order leave; 

And in the line the mingling foe receive: 

Then might be ſeen, how, daſh'd from fide to fide, 

Before the ſtemming veſſel drove the tide 

Still as each kerl. her foamy furrow plows, 

Now back, now forth, the ſurge obedient flows. 

Thus warring winds alternate rule maintain, 

And this, — that way, roll the yielding main. 

Maſſi lia's na vy, nimble, clean, and light, 

With beſt advantage ſeek or ſhun the fight; 

With ready eaſe all anſwer to command, 


| Obey the helm, and feel the pilot's hand. 
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Not ſo the Romans; cumbrous hulks they lay, 
And low and heavy hung upon the ſea; 

Yet ſtrong, and for the cloſer combat good, 

They yiz1d firm footing on th' unſtable flood. 
Thus Brutus ſaw, and to the maſter cries 

(The maſter in the lofty poop he ſpies, 5 
Where ſtreaming the Prætorian enſign flies), 

Still wilt thou bear away, ſtill ſhift thy place, 
And turn the battle to a wanton chaſe ? 

s this 4 time to play ſo mean a part, 

To tack, to veer, and boaſt thy trifling art? 

Bring to. The war ſhall hand to hand be try'd ; 
Oppoſe thou to the foe our ample fide, 

And let us meet like men. The chieftain ſaid; 
The ready- maſter the command obey'd, 

And fide-long to the foe the ſhip was laid. 

Upon his waſte fterce fall the thundering Greeks, 
Faſt in his timber ſtick their brazen — 

Some lie by chains and grapplings ſtrong compell'd, 
While others by the tangling oars are held : 

The ſeas are hid beneath the cloſing war, 

Nor need they caſt the javelin now from far; 
With hardy ſtrokes the combatants engage, 

And with keen faulchions deal their deadly rage: 
Man again man, and board by board they lie, 
And on thoſe decks their arms defended die. 

The rolling ſurge is ftain'd around with blood, 
And ſoamy purple ſwells the riſing flood; 

The floating carcaſes the ſhips delay, 

Hang ou each keel, and intercept her way; 
Helpleſs beneath the deep the dying fink, 

And gore, with briny ocean mingling, drink. 
dome, while amidſt the tumbling waves they ſtrive, 
And ftruggling with deſtruction float alive, 

Or by forng ponderous beam are beaten down, 
Or fink tranfix'd by darts at random thrown. 
That ſatal day no javelin flies in vain, 

Miſhng their mark, they wound upon the main. 
I chanc'd, a warrior ſhip on Cæſar's fide, 

By two Maſſilian focs was warmly ply'd ; 

But with divided force ſhe meets th attack, 

And dravely drives the bold affailants back: 
When from the lofty poop, where fierce he fought, 
Tagus to ſeize the Grecian ancient ſought. 

But double death his daring hand repreſs'd, 

One ſpear transſit᷑ d his back, and one his breaſt, 
And deadly met within his heaving cheſt. 
Doubtful awhile the flood was feen to ſtay, 

At length the ſtecly ſhafts at once gave way; 
The flecting life a twofold paſſage found, 

and ran divided from each ſtreaming wound. 
Hither his fate unhappy Telon led, 

To naval arts from early childhood bred; 

No hand the helm more ſkilfully could guide, 
Or ſtem the fury of the bbiſterous tide ; 

He knew what winds ſhould on the morrow blow, 
And how the ſails for ſafety to beſtow; 

Celeſtial ſignals well he could deſcry, 

Could judge the radiant lights that ſhine on high, 
Andread the coming tempeſt of the ſky. 

Full on a Latian bark his beak he drives, 

The brazen beak the ſhivering elder rives; 

When from ſome hoſtile hand, a Roman dart, 
Deep piercing, trembled in his panting heart: 

Yet ſtill his careful hand its taſk ſupplies, 

And turns the guiding rudder as he dies. 

Jo fill his place bold Gyareus eſſay d, 
but paſſing from a neighboring ſhip was ſtay'd; 


Swift through his loins a flying javelin ſtruck, 
And nail'd him to the veſſel he forſook. | 

Friendlike, and ſido by ſide, two brethren ſought, 
Whom, ar a birth, their fruitful mother brought: 
So like the lines of each reſembling face, 

'The fame the features, and the ſame the grace; 

That fondly erring oft their parents look, 

And each, for cach, alternately miſtook : 

But death, too ſoon, a dire diſtinction makes, 

While one, untimely ſnatch'd, the light ſorſakes. 

His brother's form the ſad ſurvivor wears, 

And ſtill renews his hapleſs parents tears: 

Too ſure they ſee their ſingle hope remain, 

And while they bleſs the living, mourn the lain. 

He, the hold- youth, as board and board they 
ſtand, | 

Fix*d on a Roman ſhip his daring hand ; 

Full on his arm a mighty blow deſcends, 

And the torn limb from off the ſhoulder rends ; 

The rigid ner ves are cramp'd with ſtiffening cold, 

Convulſive graſp, and ſtill retain their hold. 

Nor funk his valour by the pain depreſt, 

But nobler rage inflam'd his mangled breaſt : 

His left remaining hand the combat tries, 

And fiercely forth to catch the right he flies; 

The ſame hard deſtiny the left demands, 

And now a naked helpleſs trunk he ſtands. 

Nor deigns he, though defenceleſs to the ſoe; 

To ſeek the ſafety of the hold below; 

For every coming javelin's point prepar'd, 

He ſteps between, and ſtands his brother's guard; 

Till fix d, and horrid with a wood of ſpears, 

A thouſand deaths at others aim'd he wears. 

Reſolv'd at length his utmoſt force to excrt, 

His ſpirits gather'd to his fainting heart, { 

And the lat vigour rous'd in every part; 

"Then nimble from the Grecian deck he roſe, 

And with a leap ſprung fierce amidſt his foes : 

And when his hands no more could wreak his 
hate, ; F 

His ſvvord no more could miniſter to fate, 

Dying he preſt them with his hoſtile weight. 

O'ercharg'd the ſhip with carcaſes and blood, 

Drunk faſt at many a leak the briny flood ; 

Yielding at length the waters wide gave way, 

And fold her in the boſom of the ſea ; 

Then o'er her head returning rolls the tide, 

And covering waves the ſinking haiches hide. 

That fatal day was ſlaughter ſeen to reign, 

In wonders various,- on the liquid plain. 

On Lycidasa ſteely grappling ſtruck ; 
Struggling he drags with the tenacions hook, 
And deep had drown'd beneath the greedy wave, 
But that his fellows ſtrove their mate to ſave; 
Clung to his leps, they claſp him all they can, 
The grappling tugs, aſunder flies the man. 

No fingle wound the gaping rupture ſeems, 
Where trickling crimſon wells in flender ſtreams; 
But from an opening horrible and wide, 
A thouſand veſſels pour the burſting tide : 
At once the winding channel's courſe was broke, 
Where wandering life her mazy journey took ; 
At once the currents all forgot their way, 
And loſt their purple in the azure fea: 
Soon from the lower parts the ſpirits fled, 
And motionleſs th' exhauſted limbs lay dead: 
Not ſo the nobler regions; where the heart 
Ad heaving lungs their vital powers exert j 
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There lingering late, and long conflicting, life, 1 Nor valour leſs her fatal rage maintains, Sc, 
Roſe againſt fate, and ſtill maintain'd the ſtrife , | In daring breaſts that ſwim the liquid plains: Wh 
Driven out at length, unwillingly and ſlow, Some gather up the darts that floating lie, The 
She left her mortal houſe, and tought the ſhades | And to the combatants new deaths ſupply. N « 
below. | Some ſtruggling in the deep the war provoke, Wil 
While, eager for the fight, an hardy crew Riſe o'er the ſurge, and aim a languid ſtroke, * 
To one ſole de their force united drew, Some with ſtrong 1 Ag foe conflicting join, Wh 
The bark, unapt the unequal poiſe to bear, Mix limbs with limbs, and hoſtile wreathingy U | 
'Turn'd o'er, and rear d her loweſt keel in air; twine, — 
In vain his active arms the ſwimmer tries, Till plunging, preſſing to the bottom down, * 
No aid the ſwimmers uſeleſs art ſupplics ; Vanquiſh'd, and vanquiſhers, alike they drown, N 
The covering vaſt 2 ſhuts them down, One, chief above the reſt, is mark'd by fame, — 
And helpleſs in the hollow hold they drown. For watery fight, and Phoceus was his name: — 
One ſlaughter terrible above the reſt, The heaving breath of life he knew to keep; po 1 
The fatal horror of the fight expreſt. | While long he dwelt within the loweſt deep; 1 
As o'er the crowded ſurface of the flood Full many a fathom down he hag explor'd, His 
A youthful ſwimmer ſwift his way purſued ; For treaſures loſt, old ocean's oo hoard ; Wir 
Two mecting ſhips, by equal fury preſt, Oft when the flooky anchor ſtuck below, His 
With hoſtile prows transfix'd his ample breaſt ; He ſunk, and bade the captive veſſel go. But 
Suſpended by the dreadful ſhock he hung ; A foe he ſeiz'd cloſe cleaving to his breaſt, Loſt 
The brazen beaks within his boſom rung; And underneath the tumbling billows preſt ; Vet 
Blood, bones and entrails, maſhing with the blow, | But when the ſkilful victor would repair Wh: 
From his pale lips a hideous mixture flow. To upper ſeas, and ſought the freer air; Tha 
At length the backing oars the fight reſtrain, Hapleſs beneath the crowding keels he roſe, And 
The lifeleſs body drops amidſt the main; The crowding keels his wonted way oppoſe ; But 
Soon enter at the breach the ruſhing waves, Back beaten, and aſtoniſh'd with the blow, Wit! 
And the ſalt ſtream the mangled carcaſe laves, He finks, ro bide for ever now below. bom 
Around the watery champain wide diſpread, Some hang upon the oars with weighty wu 
The living ſhipwrecks float amidſt the dead: | force, And 
With actiye arms the liquid 2 they ply, To intercept the hoſtile veſſel's courſe ; If th 
And panting to their mates for ſuccour cry: Some to the laſt the canſe they love defend, W 
Now to ſome ſocial veſſel prets they near, And valiant lives by uſeful deaths would end; And 
Their fellows pale the crowding numbers fear; With breaſts oppos'd the thundering beaks they 
With ruthleſs hearts their well-known friends brave. 
t withſtand, And what they fought for living, dying fave, 
And with keen faulchions lop each graſping hand; | As Tyrrhen, from a Roman poop ou high, 2 
The dying fingers cling and clench the wood, Ran o'er the various combat with his eye; 
The heavy trunk finks helpleſs in the flood. Sure aiming, from his Balearic thong, 
Now ſpent was all the warriors ſteely ſtore, Bold Ligdamus a ponderous bullet ſlung ; 
New darts they feek, and other arms explore, Through liquid air the ball ſhrill whiſtling flies, 
This wields a flag-ſtaff, that a ponderous oar, And cuts its way through hapleſs Tyrrhen's eyes, 
Wrath's ready hands are never at a loſs: Th' aſtoniſh'd youth ſtands ſtruck with ſudden 
The fragments of the ſhatter'd ſhip they toſs. night, 
The uſeleſs rower from his ſeat is caſt, While burſting ſtart the bleeding orbs of ſight, 
Then fly the benches and the broken maſt, . At firſt he took the darkneſs to be death, Cx 
Some ſcizing, as it ſinks, the breathleſs corſe, And thought himſelf amidſt the ſhades beneath; ne 
From the cold graſp the blood - ſtainꝰd weapon force. | But ſoon recovering from the ſtunning ſound, d; 
Some from >>" bm freſh bleeding boſoms take, | He liv'd, unhappily he liv'd; he found. ra 
And at the f the dropping javelin ſhake : Vigour at length, and wonted force returns, to 
The left-hand ſtays the blood, and ſoothes the pain, | And with new rage his valiant boſom burns: th 
The right ſends back the reeking ſpear again. | To me, my friends (he cry d), your aid ſupply, fa 
Now gods of various elements conſpire ; Nor uſeleſs let your fellow ſoldier die ; gr 
To Nereus, Vulcan joins his hoſtile fire; Give me, oppos'd againſt the foe to ſtand, th 
With oils and living ſulphur, darts they frame, While like ſome engine you direct my hand. ' to 
Prepar'd to ſpread afar the 8 flame; And thou, my poor remaining life, prepare ac 
Around the catching miſchiefs ſwift ſucceed, To mcet cach hazard of the various war; d 
The floating hulks their own deſtruction feed ; At leaſt my mangled carcaſe ſhall pretend * 
The ſmeary wax the bright'ning blaze ſupplies, To interpoſe, and ſhield ſome valiant friend: th 
And wavy fires from pitchy planks ariſe : Plac'd like a mark their darts I may ſuſtain, * 
Amidſt the flood the ruddy torrent ſtrays, And, to preſerve ſome better man, be ſlain, th 
And fierce upon the ſcattering ſhipwrecks preys. Thus ſaid, unaiming he a javelin threw, * 
Here one with haſte a flaming veſſel leaves: The javelin wing'd with ſure deſttuction flew; 
Another, ſpent and beaten by the waves, In Argus the deſcending ſteel takes place, pt 
As eager to the burning ruin cleaves. Argus, a Grecian of illuſtrious race. 1 
Amidſt the various ways of death to kill, Deep ſinks the piercing point, where to the loins et 
Whether by ſeas, by fires, or wounding ſteel, Above the navel high the belly joins : * 
The _ ulleſt is that, whoſe preſent force we | The ſtaggering youth falls. forward on his fate, — 


Aud helps the goring weapon with his weight, 
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t chanc'd, to ruthleſs deſtiny deſign'd, Vet my ſad eyes behold thee yet alive, 
To the ſame ſhip his aged fire was join'd : And thou ſhalt, yet, thy wretched fire ſurvive, 


While Tg for high atchievements was he | He ſaid, and fierce, by frantic ſorrow preſt, 
The firſt in fair Maſſilia for renown; [known, | Plung“ his ſharp ſword argidſt his aged breaſt : 


Now an example merely, and u name, And though life's guſhing ſtreams the weapon 
4 Willing to rouſe the younger ſort he came, . Headlong leaps amidſt the greedy main; | ſtain, 
8 And fire their ſouls to emulate his fame. | While this laft wiſh ran ever in his mind, 
115 When from the prow, where diſtant far he ſtood, | To die, and leave his darling ſon behind; a 
85 He ſaw his ſon he weltering in his blood, Eager to part, his ſoul diſdain'd to wait, 

Soon to the poop, oft ſtumbling in his haſte, And truſt uncertain to a ſingle fate. 

With faultering ſteps the feeble father paſt. And now Maſſilia's vanquiſh's force gives way, 
W No falling tears his wrinkled cheeks bedew, And Cæſar's fortune claims the doubtful day. 
* But ſtiffening cold and motionleſs he grew: The Grecian fleet is all diſpers'd around, 


Deep night and deadly ſhades of darkneſs riſe, Some in the bottom of the deep lie drown'd ;- 
And hide his much-lov'd Argus from his eycs. Some, captives made, their haughty victors bore, 


d As to the dizzy youth the fire appears, While ſome, but thoſe a few, fled timely to the 

His dying, weak, unwieldy wa , he rears; ſhore. | 

With lifted eyes he caſt a mournful look, | But, oh! what yerſe, what numbers, can expreſs, 

His pale lips mov'd, and fain he would have ſpoke; The mournful city, and her ſore diſtreſs! 

But unexpreſs'd th' imperfect accent hung, Upon the beach lamenting matrons ſtand, 

Loſt in his falling jaws and zzurmuring tongue: {| And wailings echo o'er the lengthening ſtrand : 

Yet in his eechleſs viſage — expreſt, Their eyes are ſix d upon the waters wide, 

What, had he words, would be his laſt requeſt, And watch the bodies driving with the tide. 

That aged hand to ſeal his cloſing eye, Here a fond wife, with pious error, preſt 

And in his father's fond embrace to die; Some hoſtile Roman to her throbbing breaſt ; 

But he, when grief with keeneſt ſenſe revives, | There to a mangled trunk two mothers run, 

With nature's ſtrongeſt pangs conflicting ſtrives; | Each graſps, and each would claim it for her fon g 
oh Let me not loſe this hour of death, he cries, Each, what her boding heart perſuades, believes, 
gut Which my indulgent deſtiny ſupplics ; And for the laſt ſad office fondly ſtrives. . 

And thou forgive, forgive me, oh my ſon, But Brutus, now victorious on the main, 

If thy dear lips and laſt embrace 1 ſhun. To Cæſar vindicates the watery plain 


; Warm from thy wound the purple current flows, ; Firſt to his brow he binds the naval crown, 
they And vital breath yet heaving comes and goes: And bids the ſpacious deep the mighty maſter own, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Cs having joined Fabius, whom he had ſent before him to Spain, encamps upon a riſing ground 
thy near Llerda, and not far from the river Sicoris; there, the waters being ſwollen by great rains, en- 
| danger his camp; but the weather turning fair, and the floods abating, Pompey's lieutenants, Af- 

ranius and Petreius, who lay over againſt him, decamp ſuddenly. Cæſar follows, and encamps io as 
to cut off their paſſage, or any uſe of the river Iberus. As both armies lay now very near to each other, 
the ſoldiers on both ſides knew, and ſaluted one another; and forgetting the oppoſite intereſts and 
ly. factions they were engaged in, ran out from their ſeveral camps, and embraced one another with 
great . tenderneſs. Many of Czlar's ſoldiers were invited into the enemy's camp, and feaſted by 
their friends and relations. But Petreius apprehending this familiarity might be of ill conſequence 
to his party, commanded them all (though againſt the rules of humanity and hoſpitality) to be kill- 
ed. After this, he attempts in vain to march back towards Ilerda ; but is. prevented, and encloſed 
by Cæſar: to whom, both himſelf and Afranius, after their army had ſuffered extremely for want 
of water and other neceflaries, are compelled to ſurrender, without aſking any other conditions than 
that they might not be compelled to take-on in bis army; this Ceſar, with great generoſity, grants, 
and diſmifles them. In the mean while, C. Antonius, who commanded for Cztar near Salonæ, on 
the coaſt of Dalmatia being ſhut up by Octavius, Pompey's admiral, and deſtitute of proviſions, had 
attempted, by help of ſome veſſels, or floating machines of a new invention, to paſs through Pom- 
. pey's fleet: two of them hy advantage of the tide found means to eſcape, but the third, which car- 
ried a thouſand Opitergians commanded by Vulteius, was intercepted by a boom laid under the 
water. Thoſe, when they found it impoſſible to get off, at the perſuaſion, and by the example of 
their leader, ran upon one anothers ſwords and died. In Africa the poet introduces Curio inquiring 
after the ſtory of Hercules and Antæus, which is recounted to him by one of the natives, and after- 
wards relates the particulars of his being circumvented, defeated, and killed by Juba, 
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Bur Czſar in Iberian fields afar, 
Ev'n to the weſtern ocean ſpreads the war; 


No purple deluge leaves a guilty ſtain, 
Vaſt is the prize, and great the viC:or's gain. 
For Pompey, with alternative command, 

he braye Petreius and Afranius ſtand : 

The chiefs in friendſhip's juſt conditions join, 

And, cordial to the common cauſe, combine ; 

By turns they quit, by turns reſume the ſway, 

The camp to guard, or battle to array; 

To theſe their aid the nimble Vectons yield, 

With thoſe who till Aſturia's hilly field ; 

Nor wanted then the Celtiberians bold, 

Who draw their long deſcent from Celtic Gauls 
of old. 

Where riſing grounds the fruitful champain end, 
And ynperceiv'd by ſoft degrees aſcend ; yy 
An ancient race their city choſe to found, 

And with Ilerda's walls the ſummit crown'd. - 
The Sicoris, of no ignoble name, 

Faſt by the mountain pours his gentle ſtream. 
A ſtable bridge runs croſs from fide to fide, 


And though no hills of laughter heap the 12 | 


Whole ſpacious arch tranſmits the paſſing he, | | 


And jutting piers the wintery floods abide. 

Two neighbouging hills their heads diſtinguiſh'd 
raiſe ; | | , 
The firſt great Pompey's enſigns high diſplays ; 

Proud Czſar's camp upon the next is ſeen; 

The river interpoſing glides between. 

Wide ſpread beyond, an ample plain extends, 

Far as the piercing eye its proſpect ſends ; 

Upon the ſpacious leve!'s utmoſt bound, 

The Cinga rolls his rapid waves around. 

But ſoon in full Iberus' channel loſt, 

His blended waters ſeek Iberia's coaſt ; 

He yields to the ſuperior torrent's fame, 

And with the country takes his nobler name. 

Now *gan the lamp of heaven the plains to gild, 

When moving legions hide th' embattled field; 
When front to front oppos'd in juit array, 
The chieftians each their hoſtile powers diſplay : 
But whether conſcious ſhame their wrath repreſt, 
And ſoft reluctance roſe in every breaſt ; 
Or virtue did a ſhort liv'd rule reſame, 
And gain'd one day for liberty and Rome; 
Suſpended rage yet linger'd for a ſpace, 
And to the weſt declin'd the ſun in peace. 
Night roſe, and black'ning ſhales involv'd the ſky, 
When Cæſar, bent war's wily arts to try, 
Through his extended battle gives command, 
The formoſt lines in order fixt ſhall ſtand ; 
Meanwhile the laft, low lurking from the foe, 
With ſecret labour fink a trench below : 
Succeſsful they the deſtin'd taſk purſue, 
While clofing files prevent the hoſtile view. 

Soon as the morn renew'd the dawning gray, 
He bids the ſoldier urge his ſpeedy way, | 
To ſeize a vacant height that near llerda lay. 
This ſaw the foe, and wing'd with fear and ſhame, 
Through ſecret paths with ſwift prevention came. 
Now various motives various hopes afford, 

To theſe the place, to thoſe the conquering ſword: 
Oppreſs d beneath their armoui's cumbrous weight, 
Tt' affailants labouring tempt the ſteepy height; 

Fialf bending back they mount with.panting pain, 
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Againſt the ſhelving precipice they toil, 
| And prop their hands upon the ſteely pile : 
On cliffs and ſhrubs, their ſteps, 

ſtay, 

With cutting ſwords ſome clear the woody way; 
Nor death, nor wounds, their enemies annoy, 
While other uſes now their arms employ. 
Their chief the danger from afar ſurvey'd, - 
And bade the horſe fly timely to their aid. 
In order juſt the ready ſquadrons ride, } 


ſome climbing 


Then wheelivg to the right and left divide, 

To flank the foot, and guard each naked fide, 
Safe in the middle ſpace retire the foot, 

Make good the rear, and ſcorn the foes purſuit ; 
Each fide retreat, though each diſdain to yield, 
And claim the glory of the doubtful field. 

Thus far the cauſe of Rome by arms was try'd, 

And human rage alone the war ſupply'd; 
But now the elements new wrath prepare, 

And gathering tempeſts vex the troubled air. 
Long had the earth by wintery froſts been bound, 
And the dry north had numb'd the-lazy ground, 
No furrow'd fields were drench'd with drifly rain, 
Snow hid the hills, and hoary ice the plain. 
All defolate the weftern chimes were ſeen, 
Keen were the blaſts, and ſharp the blue ſerene, 
To parch the fading herb, aud dip the ſpringing 

green. 

At length the genial heat began to ſhine, 
With ſtronger beams in Aries' vernal fign ; 
Again the golden day reſum'd its right, 
And rul'd in juſt equation with the night: 
The moon her monthly courfe had now begun, 
And with increaſing horns forſook the ſun ; 
When Boreas, by night's filver empreſs driven, 
| To ſofter airs reſign'd the weltern heaven. 
Then with warm breezes gentler Eurus came, 
Glowing with India's and Arabia's flame. 
The ſweeping wind the gathering vapours preſt, 
From every region of the farthelt eaſt ; 
Nor hang they heavy in the midway ſky, 
| But ſpeedy to Heſperia driving fly : 

To Calpe's hills the fluicy rains repair, 

From north, and ſouth, the clouds aſſemble there, 
And darkening ſtorms lour in the fluggith air. 
Where weſtern ſkies the utmoſt ocean bound, 
The watery treaſures heap the welkin round; 
Thither they crowd, and, ſcanted in the ſpace, 
| Scarce between heaven and earth can find a place, 
Condens'd at length the ſpouting torrents pour, 
Earth fmokes, and rattles with the guſhing ſhower; 
Jove's forky fires are rarely ſeen to fly, 
Extinguiſh'd in the deluge ſoon they die; 
Nor e'er before did dewy Iris tHhow 
Such ſady colours, or ſo maim'd a bow; 
Unvary'd by the light's refracting beam, 
She ſtoop'd to drink from oceans briny ſtream 
Then to the dropping ſky reſtor'd the rain: 
Again the falling waters ſought the main. 
Then firſt the covering ſnows began to flow 
From off the Pyrenean's hoary brow; 
Huge hills of froſt, a thouſand ages old, 
O'er which the ſummer ſuns had vainly roll'd, 


No melting, ruſh from every fide amain, 


Swell every brook, and deluge all the plain. 
And now o'er Cæſar's camp the torrents ſweep, 


Ihe following crowd their foremoſt mates ſuſtain ; 


Bear down the works, and fill the treuches deep. 
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flere men and arms in mix*d confufion ſwim, 
And hollow tents drive with th* impetuous ſtream; 
Loſt in the ſpreading floods the land-marks lie, 
Nor can the forager his way deſery. 
No beaſts for food the floating paſtures yield, 
Nor herbage riſes in the watery field, 
And now, to fill the meaſure of their fears, 
Her baleful viſage meagre famine rears: 
Seldom alone, ſhe troops among the fiends, 
And ſtill on war and peſtilence attends. 
Unpreſs'd, unſtraiten'd by befieging toes, 
All miſeries of want the ſoldier knows. 
Gladly he gives his little wealth, to eat, 
And buys a morſel with his whole eftate. 
(urs'd merchandiſe ! where life itſelf is ſold, 
And avarice conſents to ſtarve for gold ! 
No rock, no riſing mountain, rears his head, 
No fingle river winds along the mead, { 
But one vaſt lake o'er all the land is ſpread. 
No lofty grove, no foreſt haunt is found, 
But in his den deep lies the ſavage drown'd : 
With headlong rage refiſtleſs in its courſe, 
The rapid torrent whirls the ſnorting horte ; 
High o'er the ſea the foamy freſhes ride, 
While backward Tethys turns her yielding tide, 
Meantime continued darkneſs veils the ſkies, 
And ſuns with unavailing ardour rite ; 
Nature no more her various face can boaſt, 
But form is huddled up in night and loft. 
Such are the climes beneath the frozen zone, 
Where cheerleſs winter plants her dreary throne ; 
No golden ſtars their gloomy heavens adorn, 
Nor genial ſeaſons to their earth return: 
But everlaſting ice and ſnows appear, 
Bind up the tummer ſigns, and curſe the barren 
year. 
Almighty Sire who doſt ſupremely reign, 
And thou great ruler of the raging main 
Ye gracious gods ! in mercy give command, 
This deſolation may for ever ſtand. 
Thou Jove ! for ever cloud thy ſtormy ſky 
Thou Neptune! bid thy angry waves run high: 
Heave thy huge trident for a mighty blow, 
rike the ſtrong earth, and bid her fountains flow; 
Bid every river god exhauſt his urn, 
Nor let thy own alternate tides return; 
Wide let their blended waters waſte around, 
Thefe regions, Rhine, and thoſe of Rhone contound. 
Melt, ye hoar mountains of Riphzun inow ; 
Brooks, ſtreams, and lakes, let all your ſources go; 
Your ſpreading floods the guilt of Rome ſhall 
ſpare, 
And ſave the wretched world from civil war. 
But fortune ſtay'd her ſhort diſpleaſure here, 
Nor urg'd her minion with too long a fear ; 
With large increaſe her favours full return'd, 
As if the gods themſelves his anger mourn'd ; 
As if his name were terrible to heaven, 
And Providence could ſue to be forgiven. 
Now *gan the welkin clear to ſhine terene, 
And Phœbus potent in his rays was ſeen, 
The ſcattering clouds difclos'd the piercing light, 
And hung the frmament with fleecy white;, 
The troublous ſtorm had ſpent his wrathful ſtore, 
And clattering rains were heard to ruh no more. 
Again the woods their leafy honours raiſe, 
And herds upon the rifing mountains grazes 
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Day's genial heat upon the damps prevails, 
And ripens into earth the ſlimy vales. ; 
Bright glittering ſtars adorn night's ſpangled air, 
And ruddy evening ſkies foretel the morning fair, 
Soon as the falling Sicoris be zun 
A peaceiul ſtream within his banks to run, 
The bending willow into barks they twine, 
Then line the work with ſpoils of ſlaughter'd kine: 
Such are the floats Venetian fiſhers know, 8 
Where in dull marſhes ſtands the ſettling Po; 
On ſuch to neighbouring Gaul, allur'd by gain, 
The bolder Britons crofs the ſwelling main; 
Like thefe, when fruitful Egypt lies afloat, 
The Memphian artift builds his reedy boat, 
On theſe embarking bold with eager hafte, 
Acroſs the ſtream his legions Czſar paſt : 
Straight the tall woods with ſounding ſtrokes are 
tell'd, 
And with ſtrong piles a beamy bridge they build; 
Then, mindful of the flood ſo lately ſpread, 
They ttretch the lengthening arches o'er the mead. 
And, leſt his bolder waters riſe again, 
With numerous dikes they canton out the plain, 
And by a thouland ſtreams the ſuffering river 
drain. 
Petreius now a fate ſnperior ſaw, 
While elements obey proud Cæſar's law; 
Then ftraight Ilerda's lofty walls forſook, 
And to the fartheſt weſt his arms betook ; 
The nearer regions faithleis all around, 
And baſely to the victor beut, he found. 
When with juſt rage and indignation fir'd, 
He to the Celtiberians fierce retir'd ; 
There ſought, amidſt the world's extremeſt parts, 
Still daring hands, and ſtill unconquer'd hearts. 
Soon as be view'd the neighbouring mountain's 
head 
No longer by the hoſtile camp o'er{pread, 
Cceſar commands to arm. Without delay 
I he ſoldier to the river bends his way; 
None then with cautious care the bridge explor'd, 
Or fought the ſhallows of the fater ford ; 
Arm'd at all points, they plunge amidſt the flood, 
And with ſtrong finews make the paſſage good: 
Dangers they tcorn that might the bold affright, 
And ſtop ev'n panting cowards in their flight. 
At length the farther bank attainingſafe, [chafez 
Chill'd by the ſtream, their dropping limbs they 
Then with freſh vigour urge the toss purſuit, 
And in the ſprightly chaſe the powers of life re- 
cruit. | 
Thus they; till half the courſe of liſe was run, 
And l-flening thadows own'd the noon-day lun ; 
The fliers now a doubtful fight maintain, 
While the fleet horſe in ſquadrons ſcour the plain; 
The ſtragglers icattering round they force to yield, 
And gather up the gleaniugs of the field. 
"Midft a wide plain two lofty rocks ariſe, 
Between the cliffs an humble valley lies; 
Long rows of rudgy mountains run behind, 
Where ways obſcure and ſecret paſſes wind. 
But Cæ gar, deep within his thought, foretees 
The toes attempt the covert ſtrong to ſeize : 
So may their troops at leifure range afar, 
And to the Celtiberians lead the war 
Be quick (he cries) nor minding juit array, 


| Swüt, to the combat, wing your Ipeeds Ways 
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See! where yon cowards to the faſtneſs haſte, 

But let your terrors in their way be plac'd: 

Pierce not the fearful backs of thoſe that fly, 

But on your meeting javelins let them die. 

He ſaid. The ready legions took the word, 

And haſtily obey their eager lord ; 

With diligence the coming foe prevent, 

And ſtay their marches, to the mountains bent. 

Near neighbouring now the camps intrench'd 
are ſeen, 

ith ſcarce a narrow interval between. 

Soon as their eyes o'eri{hoot the middle ſpace, 
From either hoſt, fires, ſons, and brothers trace * 
The well-known features of ſome kindred face. 
Then firſt their kearts with tenderneſs were ſtruck, 
Firſt with remorſe for civil rage they ſhook ; 
Stiffening with horror cold, and dire amaze, 

A while in filent interviews they gaze: 
Anon with ſpeechleſs {igns their ſwords ſalute, 
While thoughts conflicting. keep their maſters 
mute. 
At length, diſdaining ſtill to be repreſt, 
Prevailing paſſion rote in every breaſt, 
And the vain rules of guilty war tranſgreſs'd. 
As at a fignal both their trenches quit, 
And ſpreading arms in cloſe embraces knit: 
Now friendſhip runs o'er all her ancient claims, 
Gueſt and companion are their only names ; 
Old neighbourhood they fondly call to mind, 
And how their hoyiſh years in leagues were join'd. 
With grief each other mutually they know, 
And find a friend in every Roman foe. 
Their falling tears their ſteely arms bedew, 
While interrupting fighs each kiſs purſue ; 
And though their hands are yet unſtain'd by guilt, 
They tremble for the blood they might have ſpilt. 
But ſpeak, unbappy Roman ! ſpeak thy pain, 
Say for what woes thy Rreamiog eyes complain ? 
Why doſt thou groau? why beat thy ſounding 
breaſt ? | 
Why is this wild fantaſtic grief expreſs'd ? 
Is it, that yet thy country claims thy care ? 
Doſt thou the crimes of war unwilling ſhare ? 
Ah! whither art thou by thy fears betray'd ? 
How * thou dread that power thyſelf haſt 
made ? 
Do Cæſar's trumpets call thee? ſcorn the ſound. 
Does he bid, march? dare thou to keep ay 
ground. 
So rage and ſlaughter ſhall to juſtice yield, 
And fierce Erinnys quit the fatal field; -* 
Ceſar in peace a private ſtate ſhall know, 
Avd Pompey be no longer.call'd his foe. 
Appear, thou heavenly Concord! bleſt appears 
And ſhed thy better influences here. 
Thou who the warring elements doſt bind, 
Life of the world; and ſafety of mankind, 
Infuſe thy ſovereign balm, and heal the wrath- 
ful mind. 
But if the ſame dire fury rages yet, 
Too well they know what toes their ſwords ſhall 
meet; | 
No blind pretence of ignorance remains, 
The blood they ſhed muſt flow from Roman veins. 
Oh! ſatal truce | the brand of guilty Rome! 
From thee worſe wars and redder alten 
2 come. , 
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See ! with what free and unſuſpecting love, 
From camp to camp the jocund warriors rove z ; 
Each to his turfy table bids his gueſt, 


| And Bacchus crowns the hoſpitable feaſt. 


The grafly fires retulgent lend their light, 

While converſation ſleepleſs waſtes the night: 

Of early feats of arms, by turns they tell, 

Of fortunes that in various fields befell, 

With well-becoming pride their deeds relate, 

And now agree, and friendly now debate : 

At length their unauſpicious hands are join'd, 

And ſacred leagues with faith renew'd they bind, 

But oh | what worſe could cruel fate afford! 

The furies {\mil'd upon the curſt accord, | 

And dy'd with deeper ſtains the Roman ſword. 
By buſy fame Petreius ſoon is told, 

His camp, himſelf, to Cæſar all are fold ; 

When ſtraight the chief indignant calls to arm, 

And bids the trumpet ſpread the loud alarm. 

With war encompals'd round he takes his way, 

And breaks the thort-liv'd truce with fierce af. 

fray; 

He drives th' unarm'd and unſuſpecting gueſt, 

Amaz'd, and wounded, from th' unfinifh'd feaſt; 

With horrid ſteel he cuts each fond embrace, 

And violates with blood the new-made peace. 

And leſt the fainting flames of wrath expire, 

With words like theſe he fans the deadly fire : 

Ye herd ! unknowing of the Roman worth, 

And loſt to the great cauſe which led you forth; 

Though victory and captive Czlar were 

Honours tov glorious for your {words to ſhare ; 

Yet ſomething, abject as you are, from you, 

Something to virtue and the laws is due: 

A ſecond praite ev'n yet you may partake ! 

Fight, and be vanquith'd for your country's ſake, 

Can you, while fate as yet ſuipends our doom, 

While you have blood and lives to loſe for Rome, 

Can you with tame ſubmiſſion ſeek a lord; 

And own a cauſe by men and gods abhorr'd ? 

Will you iv lowly wiſe his mercy crave ? 

Can ſoldiers beg to wear the name of flave? 

Wou'd you for us your ſuit to Czſar move ? 

Know we diſdain his pardoning power to prove: 

No private bargain ſhall redeem this head: 

For Kome, and not for us, the war was made. 

Though peace a ſpecious poor pretence afford, 

Baſeneſs and bondage lurk beneath the word. 

In vain the workmen ſearch the ſteely mine 

To arm the field, and bid the battle ſhine; 

In vain the fortreſs lifts her towery height; 

In vain the warlike ſteed provokes the tight ; 

In vain our oars the foamy ocean ſweep; 

In vain our floating caſtles hide the deep; 

In vain by land, in vain by ſea we fought, 

If peace ſhall e'er with liberty be bought. 

See! with what conſtancy, what gallant pride, 

Our ſtedfaſt foes defend an impious fide! 

Bound by their oaths, though enemies to good, 

They ſcorn to change from what they once have 

vow'd. 

While each vain breath your ackening faith 
'__ withdraws, 

Yours ! who pretend to arm for Rome and laws, 

Who find no fault, but juſtice in your cauſe. 

And yet, methinks, I would not give you o'er, 


A brave repentance {till is in your power; 
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While Pompey calls the utmoſt eaſt from far, 

And leads the Indian monarchs on to war, 

Shall we (oh ſhame !) prevent his great ſucceſs, 

And bind his hands by our inglorious peace ? 

He ſpoke ; and civil rage at once returns, 

Each breaſt the fonder thought of pity ſcorns, | 

And ruthleſs with redoubled fury burns. 

go when the tyger, or the ſpotted pard, 

Long from the woods and ſavage haunts de- 
barr'd, 

From their firſt fierceneſs for a while are won, 

And ſeem to put a gentler nature on; 

Patient their priſon, and mankind they bear, 

Fawn on their lords, and looks leſs horrid wear: 

But let the taſte of laughter be renew'd, 

And their fell jaws again with gore imbru'd ; 

Then dreadfully their wakening furies riſe, 

And glaring fires rekindle in their eyes ; 

With wrathful roar their echoing dens they 
tears 

And hardly ev'n the well-known keeper ſpare; 

The ſhuddering keeper ſhakes, and ſtands 
aloot for fear. 

From friendſhip freed, and conſcious nature's tie, 

To undiſtinguiſh'd ſlaughters looſe they fly; 

With guilt avow'd their daring crimes advance, 

And ſcorn th* excuſe of ignorance and chance. 

Thoſe whom ſo late their fond embraces preſt, 

The boſum's partner, and the welcome gueſt ; 

Now at the board unhoſpitable bleed, 

While ſtreams of blood the flowing bowl ſuc- 
ceed. (brand, 

With groans at firſt each draws the glittering 

And lingering death ſtops in th* unwilling hand: 

Till urg'd at length returning force they feel, 

And catch new courage from the murdering 
ſteel :; 

Vengeance and hatred riſe with every blow, 

And blood paints every viſage like a ſoe. 

Uproar and horror through the camp abound, 


While impious ſons their mangled fathers wound, 


And, leſt the merit of the crime be loft, 
With dreadful joy the parricide they boaſt ; 
Proud to their chiefs the cold pale heads they 
bear, 

The gore yet dropping from the ſilver hair, 

But thou, O Czſar ! to the gods be dear! 
Thy pious mercy well becomes their care ; 
And though thy ſoldier falls by treacherous 

peace, 

Be proud, and reckon this thy great ſuccefs, 
Not all thou ow'ſ to bounteous Fortune's (mile, 
Not proud Maſſilia, nor the Fharian Nile; 
Not the full congueſt of Pharlalia's field, 
Could greater fame, or nobler trophies yield ; 
Thine and the cauſe of juſtice now are one, 
Since guilty laughter brands thy foes alone. 

Nor dare the conſcious leaders longer wait, 
Or truſt to ſuch unhallow'd hands their fate: 
Aſtoniſh'd and diſmay'd they ſhun the fight, 
And to Ilerda turn their haſty flight. 
But, ere their march atchieves its deſtin'd courſe, 
Preventing Cæſar ſends the winged horſe : 
The ſpeedy ſquadrons ſeize th' appointed ground, 
And hold their foes on hills encompaſs'd round. 
Pent up in barren heights, they ſtrive in vain 
Refreſhing ſprings and flowing ſtreams to gain; 


Strong hoſtile works their camp's extenſion ſtay, 
And deep-ſunk trenches intercept their way. 

Now deaths in unexpected forms ariſe, 
Thirſt and pale famine ſtalk before their eyes, 
Shut up and cloſe beſieg d. no more they need 
The ſtrength or ſwiftneſs of the warlike ſteed 3 
But doom the generous courſers all to bleed. | 
Hopeleſs at length, and barr'd around from 

flight, X 

Rnd cs ruſh to arms, and urge the fight : 
But Cæſar, who with wary eyes beheld, 
With what determin'd rage they ſought the field, 
Reſtrain'd his eager troops. Forbear, he cry'd, 
Nor let your ſword in madmen's blood be dy'd. 
But, fince they come devoted by deſpair, 
Since life is grown unworthy of their care, 
Since 'Uus their time to die, tis our's to ſpare. 
Thoſe naked boſoms that provoke the foe, 
With greedy hopes of deadly vengeance glow ; 
With pleaſure ſhall they meet the pointed ſteel, 
Nor ſmarting wounds, nor dying anguith feel, 
If, while they bleed, your Cælar ſhares the pain, 
And mourns his gallant friends among the ſlain, 
But wait awhile, this rage ſhall ſoon be paſt, 
This blaze of courage is too fierce to laſt ; 
This ardour for the fight ſhall faint away, 
And all this fond deſire of death decay. 

He ipoke; and at the word the war was 

ſtay'd, 

Till Phoebus fled ſrom night's aſcending ſhade. 
Ev'n all the day, embattled on the plain, 
The raſh Petreians urge to arms in vain z 
At lengtli the weary tire began to ceaſe, 
And waſting fury languiſh'd into peace; 
Th' impatient arrogance of wrath declin'd, 
And ſlackening paſſions cool'd upon the ming. 
So when, the battle roaring loud around, 
Some warrior warm 1eceives a fatal wound; 
While yet the griding ſword has newly paſt, 
And the firſt pungent pains and anguith laſt - 
While full with lite the turgid veſſels riſe, 
And the warm juice the ſpritely nerve ſupplies ; 
Each finewy limb with fiercer force is preſt, 
And rage redoables in the burning breaſt : 
But if, as conſcious of th* advantage gain'd, 
The cooler victor ſtays his wrathful hand; 
Then finks his thrall with ebbing ſpirits low, 


| The black blood ſtiffens and forgets to flow; 


Cold damps and numbneſs cloſe the deadly ſtound. 

And firetch him pale and fainting on the ground; 
For water now on every fide they try, 

Alike the ſword and delving ſpade employ ; 

Earth's boſom dark, laborious they explore, 

And ſearch the ſources of her liquid fore ; 

Deep in the hollow hill the well deſcends, 

Till level with the moiſter plain it ends. 

Not lower down from cheerful day decline 

The pale Aſſyrians, in the golden mine. 

In vain they toil, no ſecret ſtteams are found 

To roll their murmuring tides beneath the 

ground. 

No burſting ſprings repay the workman's ſtroke, 

Nor glittering guſh from out the wounded rock ; 

No ſweating caves in dewy droppings itand, 

Nor ſmalleſt rills run gurgling o'er the ſand. 

Spent and exhauſted with the fruitleis pain, 


| The fainting youth aſcend to light again. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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And now leſs patient of the drought they grow, 

Than in thoſe cooler depths of earth below; 

No favoury viands crown the cheertut board, 

Ev'n food for want of water ſtands abhorr'd; 

To hunger's meagre refuge they retreat, 

And, {ince they cannot drink, retuſe to eat. 

Where yielding clods a moiſter clay confeſs, 

With griping hands the clammy glebe they 

reſs; 

Where'er the ſtanding puddle loathſome lies, 

Thither in crowds the thirſty ſoldier flies; 

Horrid to fight, the miry filth they quaff, 

And drain with dying jaws the deadly draff. 

Some ſeek the beſtial mothers for ſupply, 

And draw the herds extended udders dry; 

Till thirſt, unſated with the milky ſtore, 

With {abouring lips drinks in the putrid gore. 

Some ſtrip the leaves, and ſuck the morning 

dews ; [bruite, 

Some grind the bark, the woody branches 

And ſqueeze the ſapling's unconcocted juice. 
„Oh happy thoſe, to whom the barbarous kings 

Left their envenom'd floods, and tainted ſprings ! 

Cxſar be kind, and every bane prepare, 

Which Cretan rocks, or Lybian ferpents bear: 

The Romans to thy poiſonous ſtreams thall fly, 

And, conſcious of the danger, drink, and die. 

With fecret flames their witkering entratls burn, 

And fiery breathings from their lungs return ; 

The ſhrinking veins contract their purple flood, 

And urge, laborious, on the beating blood ; 

The heaving fighs through ftraiter paſſes blow, 

And ſcorch the painful palste as they go; 

The parch'd rough tongue night's kumid vapours 

x draws, 

And reſtleſs rolls within the clammy jaws; 

With gaping mouths they wait the talling rain, 

And want thoſe” floods that lately ſpread the 

plain. ; 

Vainly to heaven they turn their longing eyes, 

And fix them on the dry relentleſs ſkies. 

Nor here by ſandy Afric are they curſt. 

Nor Cancer's ſultry line inflames their thirſt 3 

But to enhance their pain, they view below, 

Where lakes ſtand full, and plenteous rivers flow; 

Petween two ſtreams expires the panting hoſt, 

And in a land of water are they loſt. 

Now preſt by pinching want's unequal weight, 
The vanquiſh'd leaders yield to adverſe fate: 
Rejecting arms, Afranius ſeeks relief, 

And ſues ſubmiſſive to the hoſtile chief. 
Foremoſt himſelf, to Cæſar's camp he leads 
His famiſh'd troops, a fainting band ſucceeds. 
At length, in preſence of the victor plac'd, 
A fitting dignity his geſture grac d, 

That ſpoke his preſent fortunes, and his paſt, 
With decent mixture in his manly mien, 
The captive and the general were ſeen: 
Then, with a free, ſecure, undaunted breaſt, 
For mercy thus his pious ſuit he preſt. 

Had Fate and my ill fortune laid me low, 

Beneath the power of ſome ungenerous foe ; 

My ſword hung ready to protect my fame, 

And this right-hand had ſav'd my ſoul from 
ſhame : 

But now with joy I bend my ſuppliant knee, 

Lite is worth atkiug, ſince tis given by thee, 
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No party-zeal our factions arms inrlines, 


No hate of thee, or of thy bold defigns, 
War with its own occaſions came unſought, 
And found us on the fide for which we fought : 
True to our cauſe as beſt becomes the brave, 
Long as we could, we kept that faith we gave, 
Nor ſhall our arms thy ſtronger fate delay, 
Behold ! our yielding paves thy conquering way 
The weſtern nations all at once we give, 
Securely theſe behind thee ſhalt thou leave ; 
Here while thy full dominion ſtands confeſt, 
Receive it as an earneſt of the eaſt. 
Nor this thy eaſy victory diſdain, 
Bought with no ſeas of blood, nor hills of 
ſlain; 
Forgive the foes that ſpare thy ſword a pain. 
Nor 1s the boon for which we ſue too great, 
The weary foldier begs a laſt retreat; 
In ſome poor village, peaceful at the plough, 
Let them enjoy the lite thou dott beſtow. 
Think, in ſome field, among the ſlain we lie, 
And loſt to thy remembrance caſt us by. 
Mix not our arms in thy ſucceſsful war, 
Nor let thy captives in thy triumph ſhare, 
Theſe unprevailing bands their fate have try'd, 
And prov'd that fortune fights not on their fide, 
Guiltlets to ceaſe from laughter we implore, 
Let us not conquer with thee, and we aſk no more, 
He ſaid, The victor, with a gentler grace, 
And mercy ſottening his ſeverer face, : 
Bade his attending toes their fears diſmiſs, 
Go tree from puniſhment, and live in peace. 
the truce on equal terms at length agreed, 
The waters from the watchful guard are treed : 
Eager to drink, down ruſh the thirſty crowd, 
Hang o'er the banks, and trouble all the flood, 
Some, while too fierce the fatal draughts they 
drain, 
Forget the gaſping lungs that heave in vain; 


No breathing airs the choking channels fill, 


But every ſpring of life at once ſtands ſtill. 

Some drink, nor yet the fervent peſt aſſuage, 

With wonted fires their bloated entrails rage ; 

With buriting ſides each bulk enormous heaves, 

While ſtill for drink th' inſatiate fever craves, 

At length returning health diſpers'd the pain, 

And luſty vigour ſtrung the nerves again. 
Behold ! ye ſons of luxury, behold ! 

Who icatter in excels your laviſh gold; 

You who the wealth of frugal ages waſte, 

I“ indulge a wanton ſupercilious taſte : 

For whom all earth, all ocean are explor'd, 

To ſpread the various proud voluptuous board: 

Behold ! how little thrifty nature craves, 

And what a cheap relief the lives of thouſands 

ſaves ! 

No coſtly wines theſe fainting legions know, 

Matrk'd by old conſuls many a year ago; 

No waiting ſlaves the precious juices pour, 


From myrrhine goblets, or the golden ore: 


But with pure draughts they cool the boiling 
blood, | 

And ſeek their ſuccour from the cryſtal flood. 

Who, but a wretch, would think it worth his care, 

The toils and wickedneſs of war to ſhare, 

When all we want thus eaſily we find? 


| The field and river can ſupply mankind, 
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Piſmiſs'd, and ſafe from danger and alarms, 

The vanquiſh'd to the victor quits his arms; 

Guiltleſs from camps, to cities he repairs, 

And in his native land forgets his cares. 

There in his mind he runs, repenting o'er 

The tedious toils and perils once he bort; 

His ſpear and ſword of battle ſtand accurſt, 

He bates the weary march, and parching thirſt ; 

And wonders much that e'er with pious pain 

He pray'd ſo oft for victory in vain: 

For victory ! the curſe of thoſe that win, 

The ſatal end where {till new woes begin. 

Let the-proud maſters of the horrid field 

Count all the gains their dire ſucceſſes yield; 

Then let them think what wounds they yet. mult 

feel, | 

Ere they can fix revolving fortune's wheel, 

As yet th' imperfect taſk by halves is done, 

Blood, blood remains, more battles mult be won, 

And many a heavy labour undergone: 

Still conquering, to new guilt they ſhall ſucceed, 

Wherever reſtleſs fate and Cæſar lead. 

How happier lives the man to peace aſſign'd, 

Amidſt this general ſtorm that wrecks man- 

kind ! 

In his own quiet houſe ordain'd to die, 

He knows the place in which his bones ſhall lie. 

No trumpet warns him *put his harneſs on, 

Though faint, and all with wearineſs foredone : 

But when night falls he lies ſecurely down, 

And calls the creeping ſlumber all his own. 

His kinder fates the warrior's hopes prevent, 

And ere the time, the wiſh'd diſmiſton ſent ; - 

A lowly cottage, and a tender wife, 

Receive him in his early days of life; 

His boys, a ruſtic tribe, around him play, 

And homely pleaſures wear the vacant day. 

No fact ious parties here the mind engage, 

Nor work th' imbitter'd paſſions up to rage; 

With equal eyes the hoſtile chiefs they view, 

To this their faith, to that their lives are due: 

To both oblig'd alike, na part they take, 

Nor vows for conqueſt, nor againſt it, make, 

Mankiad's misfortunes they behoid from far, 

Pleas'd to ſtand neuter, while the world's at war. 
But fortune, bent to check the victor's pride, 

In other lands forſook her Cæſar's fide ; 

With changing cheer the fickle goddefs frown'd, 

And for a while her favourite cauſe difown'd. 

Where Adria's ſwelling ſurge Salon laves, 

And warm Iader rolls his gentle waves, 

Bold in the brave Curictan's warlike band, 

Antonius camps upon the utmoſt ſtrand : 

Bezirt around by Pompey's floating power, 

He braves the navy from his well-tenc*d ſhore. 

But while the diſtant war no more he fears, 

Famine, a worſe, refiſtleſs, foe, appears: 

No more the meads their graſſy paſture yield, 

Nor waving harveſts crown the yellow field. 

On every verdant leaf the hungry feed, 

And ſnatch the forage from the fainting ſteed; 

Then ravenous on their camp's defence they fall, 

And grind with greedy jaws the turfy wall. 

Near on the neighbouring coaſt at length they ſpy 

Where Baſilus with ſocial ſails draws nigh ; 

While, led by Dolabella's bold command, 

Their Czſar's legions ſpread th' Illyrian ſtrand: 
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Straight with new hopes their hearts recovering 
beat, | 
Aim to elude the foe, and meditate retreat. 
Of wondrous form a vaſt machine they build, 
New, and unknown ipon the floating geld. 
Here, nor the keel its crooked length extends, 
Nor o'er the waves the riſing deck atcends ; 
By beams and grappling chains compacted ſtrong, 
Light ſkiſfs, and caſks, two equal rows prolong : 
Oer theſe, of ſolid oak ſecurely made, 
Stable and tight a flooring firm is laid; 
Sublime, from hence, two plauky towers run 
high, 
And nodding battlements the foe defy. 
Securely plac'd, each riſing range between, 
The lufty rower plies his taſk unſeen. 
Meanwhile nor oars upon the fides appear, 
Nor ſwelling ſails receive the driving ait; 
But living ſeems the mighty maſs to ſweep, 
And glide ſelf-mov'd athwart the yielding deep, 
Three wond'rous floats of this enormous ſize, 
Soon by the Kilful builder's craft ariſe; 
The ready warriors all ahoard them ride, 
And wait the turn of the reticing tide. 
Backward at length revolving Tethys flows, 
And ebbing waves the naked ſands diſcloſe * 
Straight by the ſtream the launching piles are borne, 
Shields, ſpears, and helms, their nodding toweis 
adorn ; 
Threatening they move in terrible array, 
And to the deeper ocean bend their way. 
Octavius now, whoſe naval powers command 
Adria's rude ſeas, and wide Illyria's ſtrand, 
Full in their courſe his fleet advancing ſtays, 
And each impatient combatant delays: 
To the blue offing wide he ſeems to bear, 
Hopeful to draw th' unwary veilels near; . 
Aloof he rounds them, eager on his prey, 
And tempts them with an open roomy ſea. 
Thus, when the wily huntſman ipreads his nets, 
And with his ambient toil the woods beſets; 
While yet his buſy hands, with ſkilful care, 
The meſhy hayes and forky props prepare; 
Ere yet the deer the painted plumage ſpy, 
Snuff the ſtrong odour from afar, and fly; 
His mates, thg Cretan hound and Spartan bind, 
And muzzle all the loud Molofiian kind; 
The quæſtor only to the wood they loote, 
Who lilently the tainted track puriues : 
Mute ſigns alone the conſcious hauat betray, 
While fix*d he points, and trembles to the prey. 
"Twas at the ſeaſon when the fainting light, 
Juſt in the evening's cloſe brought on the night: 
When the tail towery floats their iſle forſook, 
And to the ſea their courſe, adventurous, took. 
But now the fam'd Sicilian pirates, ſkill'd 
In arts and and warfare of the liquid field, 
Their wonted wiles and ſtratagems provide, 
To aid their great acknowledged victor's fide. 
Beneath the glaſſy ſurface of the main, 
From rock to rock they ſtretch a ponderous chain; 
Looſely the ſlacker links ſuſpended flow, 
T' enwrap the driving fabrics as they go. 
Urg'd from within, and wafted by the tide, 
Smooth o'er the boom the firſt and ſecond glide; 
The third the guileful latent chain enfolfs, 


And in his ſteely graſp entwining holds: 
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From the tall rocks the ſhouting victors roar, 
And drag the reſty captive to the ſhore, 
For ages paſt an ancient cliff there ſtood, I flood; 
Whofe bending brow hung threatening o'er the 
A verdant grove was on the ſummit-plac'd, 
And o'er the waves a gloomy ſhadow caſt ; 
While near the baſe wild hollows fink below, 
There roll huge ſeas, and bellowing tempeſts 
blow : 
Thither whate'er the greedy waters drown, 
The ſhipwreck, and the driving corpſe are thrown: 
Anon the gaping gulf the ſpoil reſtores, 
And from his loweſt depths lond-ſpouting pours. 
Not rude Charybdis roars in ſounds like theſe, 
When thundering, with a burſt, ſhe ſpews the 
foamy ſeas. 
Hither, with warlike Opitergians fraught, 
Fhe third ill-fated priſoner float was brought ; 
The foe, as at a ſignal, ſpeed their way, 
And haſte to compaſs in the deſtin'd prey ; 
The crowding ſails from every ſtation preſs, 
While armed bands the rocks and ſhores poſſeſs. | 
Too late the chief, Vulteius, found the ſnare, 
And ftrove to burſt the toil with fruitleſs care : 
Driv'n by deſpair at length, nor thinking yet 
Which way to fight, or whither to retreat, 
He turns upon the foe ; and though diſtreſt, 
y wiles entangled, and by crowds oppreſt, 
With ſcarce a fingle cohort to his aid, 
Againſt the gathering hoſt a ſtand he made. 
Fierce was the combat fought, with flaughtery7. 
great, 
Though thus an odds nnequally they meet, 
One with a thouſand match'd, a ſhip againſt a 
fleet. 
But ſoon on duſky wings aroſe the night, 
And with her friendly thade reftrains the fight ; 
The combatants from war conſenting ceaſe, 
And paſs the hours of darkneſs o'er in peace. 
When to the ſoldier, anxious for his fate, 
And doubtful what ſucceſs the dawn might wait, 
The brave Vulteius thus his ſpeech addreſt, 


And thus compos'd the cares of every beating 


breaſt. [cree, 

My gallant friends: whom our hard fates de- 
This night, this ſhort night only, to be free; 
Think what remains to do, but think with haſte, 
Ere the brief hour of liberty be paſt. 8 
Perhaps, reduc'd to this ſo hard extreme, 
Too ſhort, to ſome, the date of life may ſeem; 
Vet know, brave youths, that none untimely fall, 
Whom death obeys, and comes but when they call. 
*Tis true, the neighbouring danger waits us 

nigh; 
We meet but that from which we cannot fly ; 
Yet think not but with equal praiſe we die. 
Dark and uncertain is man's future doom, 
If years, or only moments, are to come: 
Al is but dying; he who gives an hour, [power. 
Or he who gives an age, gives all that's in his 
Sooner, or late, all mortals know the grave, 
But to chooſe death diſtinguiſhes the brave. 
Behold, where waiting round, yon hoſtile band, 
Our fellow-citizens, our lives demand. 
. Prevent we then their cruel hands, and bleed; 1 
*T'is but to do what is too ſure decreed, 

And where our fate would drag us on, to lead. Lf 
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A great conſpicuous ſlaughter ſhall we yield, 

Nor lie the carnage of a common field : 

Where one ignoble heap confounds the ſlain, 

And men, and beaſts, promiſcuous ſtrow the plain, 

Plac'd on this float by ſome diviner hand, 

As on a ſtage, for public view we (ſtand. 

IIlyria's neighbouring ſhores, her iſles around, 

And every cliff, with gazers ſhall be crown'd; 

The ſeas, and earth, our virtue ſhall proclaim, 

And ſtand eternal vouchers for our fame; 

Alike the foes and fellows of our cauſe, 

Shall mark the deed, and join in vaſt applauſe, 

Bleſt be thou, fortune, that has mark'd us forth, 

A monument of unexampled worth ; 

To lateſt times our ſtory ſhall be told, 

Ev'n rais'd beyond the nobleſt names of old. 

Diftinguith'd praiſe ſhall crown our daring youth, 

Our pious honour, and unſhaken truth. 

Mean is our offering, Cæſar, we confels : 

For juch a chief, what toldier can do leſs ? 

Yer oh! this faithful pledge ot love receive! 

Take it, 'tis all that captives have to give. 

Oh that to make the victim yet more dear, 

Our aged fires, our children had been here : 

Then with full horror ſhould the laughter riſe, 

Ard blaſt our paler toes aſtoniſh'd eyes; 

Till, aw'd beneath that ſcorn of death we wear, 

They bleſs the time our fellows *ſcap'd their 
ſnare : 

Till with mean tears our fate the cowards mourn, 

And tremble at the rage with which we burn, 

Perhaps they mean our conitant fouls to try, 

Whether for life and peace we may comply. 

Oh ! grant, ye gods | their offers may be great, 

That we may gloriouſly diſdain to treat, 

That this laſt proof of virtue we may give, 

And ſhow we die not now, becauſe we could not 
live. 

That valour to no common heights muſt riſe, 

Which he, our godlike chief himſelf thall prize, 

Immortal! ſhall our truth for ever ſtand, 

It Czfar thinks this little faithful band 

A lols, amidit the hoſt of his command. 

For me, my friends, my fix'd reſolve is ta'en, 

And fate, or chance, may proffer life in vain; - 

I ſcorn whatever ſafety they provide, 

And caſt the worthleſs trifling thought aſide. 

The ſacred rage of death devours me whole, 

Reigns in my heart, and triumphs in my ſoul: 

I tee, I reach the period of my woe, 

And taſte thoſe joys the dying only know. 

Wiſely the gods conceal the wondrous good, 

Leſt man no longer ſhould endure his load ; 

Leſt eyery wretch like me from life ſhould fly, 

Seize his own happineſs himſelf, and die. 

He ſpoke. The band his potent tongue conſel, 
And generous ardour burn'd in every breaſt. 
No longer now they view, with watery eyes, 
The ſwift revolving circle of the ſkies ; 

No longer think the ſetting ſtars in haſte, 
Nor wonder flow Bootes moves ſo faſt; 


But with high hearts exulting all, and gay, 


They with for light, and call the tardy day. 
Yet, nor the heavenly axis long delays, 

To roll the radiant figns beneath the ſeas; 
In Leda's twins now roſe the warmer ſuv, 
Aud near the lofty Crab exalted ſhone; 
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$wiftly night's ſhorter ſhades began to move, 

And to the weſt Theſſalian Chiron drove. 

At length th# morning's purple beams diſcloſe 
The wide horizon cover'd round with foes ; 

Fach rock and ſhore the crowding Iſtrians keep, 
While Greeks and fierce Liburnians ſpread the 
When yet, ere fury lets the battle loole, [deep: 
04avius woes them with the terms of truce ; 

If haply Pompey's chains they chooſe to wear, 
And captive life to inſtant death prefer, 

But the brave youth, ef of his might, 
Fierce in the ſcorn of life, and hating light, 
Fearleſs, and careleſs of whate'er may come, 
Reſolv'd. and ſelf.determin'd to their doom; 
Alike diſdain the threatening of the war, 

And all the flattering wiles their foes prepare. 
Calmly the numerous legions round they view, 

At once by land and ſea the fight renew ; 

Relief, or friends, or aid, expect they none, 

But fix one certain truth in death alone. 

I oppoſition firm awhile they ſtood, 

But ſoon were ſatisſy'd with hoſtile blood. 

Then turning from the foe, with gallant pride. 

k there a generous youth (Vulteius cry'd) 

Whoſe worthy ſword may pierce your leader's 

fide ? 

He ſaid ; and at the word, from every part, 

A hundred pointed weapons reach'd his heart ; 
Dying he prais'd them all, but him the chief, 
Whoſe eager duty brought the firſt relief: 

Deep in his breaſt he plung'd his deadly blade, 
And with a grateful ſtroke the friendly giſt re- 

ay'd. 
At _ all ruſh, at once to death they fly, 

And on each others tword alternate die, 

Greedy to make the miichiet ail their own, 

And arrogate the guilt of war alone. 

A fate like this did Cadmus' harveſt prove, 

When mortally the earth-born brethren ſtrove ; 
When by each other's hands of life bereft, 

An omen dire to future Thebes they left. 

Such was the rage inſpir'd the Colchian foes, 
When fromthe dragon's wondrousteeth they role ; 
When urg'd by charms, and magic's myſtic power, 
They dy'd their native field with ſtreaming gore; 
Till ev'n the fell enchantreſs ſtood diſmay'd, 

And wonder'd at the miſchiefs which ſhe made. 
Furies more fierce the dying Romans feel, 

And with brave breaſts provoke the lingering 

ſteel; 

With fond embrares catch the deadly darts, 

And preſs them plunging to their panting hearts, 
No wound imperfect, for a ſecond calls; 

With certain aim the ſure deſtruction falls, 

This laſt beſt gift, this one unerring blow, 

Sires, ſons, and brothers, mutually beſtow ; 

Nor piety, nor fond remorle prevail, 

And if they fear, they only fear to fail. [ſtain, 
Here with red ſtreams the bluſhing waves they 
Here daſh their mingled entrails in the main. 
Here with a laſt diſdain they view the ſkies, 
Shut out heaven's hated light with ſcornful ge 
And, with inſulting joy, the victor foe deſpiſe. 
At length the heapy ſlaughter roſe on bigh, 

The hoſtile chiefs the purple pile deſcry ; 

And while the laſt accuſtom'd rites they gives 
<carcely the unexampled deed believe: 
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And ſwords in vain are truſted to our hands. 
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Mach they admire a faith by death approv'd, 

And wonder lawleſs power could e'er be thus be- 
lov'd. 

Wide through mankind eternal fame diſplays 

This harpy crew, this ſingle veſſel's praiſe. 

But, oh ! the ſtory of the godlike rage 

Is loſt, upon a vile, degenerate age; 

The baſe, the ſlaviſh world will not be taught, 

With how much eaſe their freedom may be 
bought. 

Still arbitrary power on thrones commands, 

Still liberty 1s gall'd by tyrants bands, * 

Oh ! death! thou pleaſing end of human woe,“ 

Thou cute for life, thou greateſt good below; 

Still may'ſ thou fly the coward and the ſlave, 

And thy ſoft ſlumbers only bleſs the brave. 

Nor war's pernicious god leſs havoc yields, 

Where (warthy Lybia ſpreads her ſun- burnt 
fields. 

For Curio now the ſtretching canvas ſpread, 

And from Sicilian ſhores his navy led; 

To Afric's coaſt he cuts the foamy way, 

Wnere low the once victorious Carthage lay. 

There landing, to the well-known camp he hies, 

Where from afar the diſtant ſeas he ſpies; 

Where Bagrada's dull waves the ſands divide, 

And flowly downward roll their fluggith tide. 

From thence he ſeeks the heights renown'd by 
fame, 

And hallow'd by the great Cornelian name: 


The rocks and hill+ which long, traditions ſay, 


Were held by huge Antzus? horrid ſway. 


| Here, as, by chance, he lights upon the place, 


Curious he tries the reverend tale to trace. 


| When thus, in ſhort, the ruder Libyans tell, 


What from their fires they heard, and how the 
caſe befe! : i 
The teeming earth, forever freſlr and young, 
Yet, after many a giant fon, was ſtrong ; 
When labouring, here, with the prodigious birth, 
She brought her youngeſt-born Antæus forth. 


Ot all the dreadful brood which erſt ſhe bore, 


In none the fruitful beldame glory'd more: 
Happy for thoſe above ſhe brought him not, 

Fill after Plrlegra's doubtful field was fought. 
That this, her darling, might in force excel, 

A gift the gave: whene'er to earth he fell, 
Recruited ſtrength ke from his parent drew, 
And every flackening nerve was ſtrung anew. 
Yon cave his den he made; where oft for food, + 
He inatch'd the mother lion's hurrid brood. 

Nor leaves, nor ſhaggy hides, his couch prepar'd, 
Torn from the tiger, or the ſpotted pard ; 

But ſtretch'd along the naked earth he lies: 
New vigour ſtill the native earth ſupplies. 
Whate'er he meets, his ruthleſs hands invade 
Strong in himſelf, without his mother's aid. 

The ſtrangers that unknowing ſeek the ſhore, 
Soon a worle ſhipwreck on the land deplore. 
Dreadtul to all, with matchleſs might he reigns, 
Robs, ſpoils, and maſſacres the ſimple ſwains, [ 
And all unpeopled lie the Lybian plains. 

At length, around the trembling nations ſpread, 
Fame of the tyrant to Alcides fled. 

The godlike hero, born, by Jove's decree, 

To ſet the ſeas, and earth, from monſters free; 
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Hither in genc rous pity bent his courſe, 
And ſet himielt to prove the giant's force. 

Now met, the combatants tor fight provide, 
And either doffs the lion's yellow hide. 
Bright in Olympic oil Alcides ſhone, 
Antæus with his mother's dult is ftrown, 5 
And ſecks her friendly force th aid his own. 
Now ſeizing ferce their graſping hauds they mix, 
And labour on the ſwelling throat to fix; 
Their ſinewy arms are writh'd in many a fold, 
And, front to front, they threaten ſtern and bold. 
Unmatch'd before, each bends a ſullen frown, 
To find a force thus equal to his own. 
At length the godlike victor Greek prevail'd, 
Nor yet the foe with all his force aſſail'd, 
Faint dropping ſweats bedew the monſter's brows, 
And panting thick with heaving ſides he blows ; 
His trembling head the flackening nerves con- 

feſs'd, 
And from the hero ſhrunk his yielding breaſt. 
The conqueror purſues, his arms entwine, 
Infolding gripe, and ſtrain his craſhing chine, 5 
While his broad knee bears forceful on his groin. 
At once his faulteting feet from earth he rends, 
And on the ſands his mighty length extends. 
The parent earth her vanquiih*d ſon deplores, 
And with a touch his vigour loſt reſtores : 
From his faint limbs the clammy dew ſhe drains, 
And with freſh ſtreams recruits his ebbing veins ; 
The muſcles ſwell, the hardening ſiue ws riſe, 
And buriting from th” Herculean graſp he flies. 
Aſtoniſh'd at the fight Alcides ſtood : 
Nor more he wonder'd, when in Lerna's flood 
The dreadful ſnake her falling heads renew'd. 
Of all! his various labours, none was ſeen 
With equal joy by heav'n's unrighteous queen; 
Plzas'd the beheid, what toil, what pains he 
prov'd, 

He who had borne the weight of heaven unmov'd. 


Sudden again upon the fue he flew, 


Phe falling foe to earth for aid withdrew ; 
The earth again her fainting ſon ſupplies, 
And with redoubled forces bids him rife : 
Her vital powers to fuccour him the ſends, 


And earth herſelf with Hercules contends. 


- Conſcious at length of ſuch unequal fight, 


And that the parent touch renew'd his might, 
No longer ſhalt thou fall, Alcides cry'd, 
Hencetorth the combat ſtanding ſhall be try'd ; 
If thou wilt lean, to me alone incline, 
And reſt upon . other breaſt but mine. 
He ſaid; and as he ſaw the monſter ſtoop, 
With mighty arms aloft he rears him up: 
No more the diſtant earth her ſon ſupplies, 
Lock'd in the hero's ſtrong embrace he lies ; 
Nor thence diſmiſs'd, nor truſted to the ground, 
Till death in every frozen limb was found. 
Thus, fond of tales, our anceſtors of old 
The ſtory to their children's children told; 
From thence a title to the land they gave, 
And call'd this hollow rock Antæus' cave. 
But greater deeds this riſing mountain grace, 
And Scipio's name ennobles much the place; 
While, fixing here his famous camp, he calls 
Fierce Hannibal from Rome's devoted walls. 
As yet the mouldering works remain in view, 
Waere dreadful once the Latian eagles ew. 
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LUCAN. 
Fond of the proſperous victorious name, 
And truſting fortune would be ſill the ſame, 
Hither his hapleſs enſigns Curio leads, 
And here his inauſpicious camp he ſpreads, 
A fierce ſuperior foe his arms provoke, 
Aud rob the hills of all their ancient luck. 
O'er all the Roman pow'rs in Libya's land, 
Then Atius Varus bore ſupreme command ; 
Nor truſting in the Latian ſtrength alone, 
With foreign force he fortify'd his own ; 
Summon'd the ſwarthy monarchs all from far, 
And call'd remoteſt Juba forth to war. 
O'er many a country runs his wide command ; 
To Atlas huge, and Gades' weſtern ſtrand ; 
From thence to horned Ammon's fane renowu'd, 
And the wafte Syrts unhoſpitable bound : 
Southward as far he reigns, and rules alone 
The ſultry regions of the burning zone. 
With him, unnumber'd nations march along; 
Th' Autololes with wild Numidians throng ; 
The rough Getulian, with his rudert ſteed; 
The Moor, reſembling India's ſwarthy breed; 
Poor Naſamons, and Garamantines join'd, 
With ſwift Marmaridans that match'd the 
wind ; 
The Mazax, bred the trembling dart to throw, 
Sure as the ſhaft that leaves the Parthian bow ; 
With theſe Maftilia's nimble horſemen ride, 
They, not the bit, nor curbing rein provide, 
But with light rods the well-taught courſer 
guide. 
Who ſtill unarm'd invade the ſavage game, 
And with ſpread mantles tawny lions tame. 

But not Rome's fate, nor civil rage alone, 
Incite the monarch Pompey's cauſe to own ; 
Stung by reſenting wrath, the war he ſought, 
And deep diſpleaſures paſt by Curio wrought. 
When juſtice, laws, and gods were all profan'd, 
At Juba's ancient ſceptre aim'd his hate, 

And ftrove to rob him of his royal ſeat : 

From a juſt prince would tear his native right, 

While Rome was made a ſlave to lawleſs might, 

The king, revolving cauſes from atar, 

That grudge, too well remembering, Curio knew; 

To this he joins, his troops to Cæſar new, 

None of thoſe old experienc'd faithful bands, 

Nurs'd in his fear, and bred to his commands; 

But a looſe, nentral, light, uncertain train, 

Late with Corfinium's captive fortreſs ta'en, 
ſtrike, 

Sworn to both ſides, and true to both alike, 

The careful chief beheld, with anxious heart, 

The faithleſs centinels each night deſert : 

Then thus, reſolving, to bimſelf he cry'd, 

By daring ſhows our greateſt fears we hide: 

And lead my army, while it yet is mine; | 

Leiſure and thinking ſtill to change incline, 

Let war, and action, buſy thought controul, 

And find a full employment for the ſoul. 

When with drawn ſwords determin'd foldiers 

ſtand, 


From lonely cots the Libyan hunters came, 

He, when the tribune's ſacred power he gain'd, 
Looks on himſelf as pafty to the war. 

That wavering pauſe, and doubt for whom te 
Then let me hafte to bid the battle join, 

When ſhaute is loſt, and fury prompts the hard, 
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What reaſon then can find a time to pauſe, 
To weigh the differing chiefs, and juſter cauſe ? 
That cauſe ſeems only juſt for which they fight, 
Each likes his own, and all are in the right. 


On terms like theſe, within th” appointed ſpace, 


Bold gladiators, gladiators face : 
Unknowing why, like fierceſt foes they gre-t, 
And only hate, and kill, becauſe they meet. 

Ke faid ; and rang'd his troops upon the plain, 
While Fortune met him with a ſemblance vain, 
Covering her malice keen, and all his future 

pain. 
Before him Varus“ vanquiſh'd legions yield, 
And with diſhoneſt flight forſake the field ; 
Expos'd to ſhametul wounds their backs he views, 
And to their camp the fearful rout purſues, 

Juba with joy the mournful news receives, 

And haughty in his own ſucceſs believes. 

Careful his foes in error to maintain, 

And ſtill preſerve them confident, and vain ; 

Silent he marches on in ſecret ſort, 

And keeps his numbers cloſe from loud report. 

Saburra, great in the Numidian race, | 

And ſecond to their ſwarthy king in place, 

Firſt with a choſen ſlender band precedes, 

And ſeemingly the force of Juba leads: 

While hidden he, the prince himſelf, remains, 

And in a ſecret vale his hoſt conſtrains. 

Thus oft th' ichneumon, on the banks of Nile, 

Invades the deadly aſpic by a wile ; 

While artfully his lender tail is play'd, 

The ſerpent darts upon the dancing ſhade ; 

Then turning on the foe with ſwift ſurpriſe, 

Full at his throat the nimble ſeizer flies: 

The gaſping. inake expires beneath the wound, 

His guſhing jaws with poiſonous floods abound, © 

And ſhed the fruitleſs miſchief on the ground. 

Nor fortune fail'd to favour his intent, 

But crown'd the fraud with proſperous event. 

Curio, unknowing of the hoſtile power, 

Commands his horſe the doubtful plain to cou 

And ev'n by night the regions round explore. 

Himſelf, though oft farewarn'd by friendly care, 

Of Punic frauds, and danger to beware, 

Soon as the dawn of early day was broke, 

His camp, with all the moving foot, forſook. 

It ſeem'd, neceſſity inſpir d the deed, 

And fate requir'd the daring youth ſhould bleed. 

War, that curſt war which he himſelf begun, 

Todeath and ruin drove him headlong on. 

Oer devious rocks, long time, his way he takes; 

Through rugged paths, and rude encumbering 
brakes; 

Till, from afar, at length the hills diſcloſe, 

Aſſembling on their heights, his diſtant foes. 

Ott haſty flight with ſwift retreat they feign, 

To draw th' unwary leader to the plain. 

He, -raſh and ignorant of Libyan wiles, 

Wide o'er the naked champain ſpreads his files ; 

When, ſudden, all the circling mountaius round 

With numberleſs Numidians thick are crown'd; 

At once the ring ambuſh ſtands confeſs'd, 

And Jread ſtrikes cold on every Roman breaſt. 

Helpleſs they view th' impending danger nigh, 

Nor can the valiant fight, nor coward fly. 

The weary horſe neglects the trumpet's ſound, 

Nor with impatient ardour paws the ground; 
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No more he champs the bit, nor tugs the rein, 

Nor pricks his cars, nor ſhakes his flowing mane ; 

With foamy ſweat his ſmoking limbs are ſpread, 

And all o'erlabour'd hangs his heavy head; 

Hoarſe, and with pantings thick, his breath he 
draws, 

While ropy filth begrimes his clammy jaws; 

Careleſs the rider's heartening voice he hears, 

And motionleſs the wounding ſpur he bears. 

At length, by ſwords and goading darts com- 
pell'd, . 

Droniſh he drags his load acroſs the field ; 

Nor once attempts to charge hut drooping goes, 

To bear his dying lord amidſt his foes. 

Not ſo the Libyans ficrce their onſet make; 
With thundering hoofs the ſandy ſoil they ſhake 
Thick o'er the battle wavy clouds arife, 

As when through Thrace, Biſtonian Boreas flies, 

Involves the day in duſt, and darkeus all the 
ies. 

And now the Latian foot encompaſs'd round, 

Are maſſacred, and trodden to the ground; 

None in reſiſtance vainly prove their might, 

But death is all the buſineſs of the fight. 

Thicker than kail the ſteely ſhowers deſcend ; 

Beneath the weight the falling Romans bend. 

On every ſide the ſhrinking front grows leſs, 

And to the centre madly all they pres: 

Fear, uproar, and diſmay, increaſe the cry, 

Cruſhing, and cruſh'd, an armed crowd they die; 

Ev'n thronging on their fellows ſwords they run, 

And the foc's buſineſs by themſelves is done. 

But the fierce Moors diſdain a crowd ſhould ſhare 

The praiſe of conqueſt, or the taſk of war: 

Rivers of blood they with, and hills of ſlain, 

With mangled carcaſes to ſtrow the plain. 

Genius of Carthage ! rear thy drooping head, 
And view thy fields with Roman flaughter ſpread. 
Behold, oh Hannibal, thou hoſtile ſhade ! 

A large amends by fortune's hand is made, 
And the loſt Punic blood is well repaid. 
Thus do the gods the cauſe of Pompey bleſs ? 
Thus, is it thus they give our arms ſucceſs ? 
Take, Afric, rather take the horrid good, 
And make thy own advantage of our blood. 
The duſt, at length, in crimſon floods was laid, 
And Curio now the dreadful field ſurvey'd. 
He ſaw 'twas loſt, and knew in vain to ſtrive, 
Yet bravely ſcorn'd to fly, or to jurvive; 
And though thus driven to death, he met 
And in a crowd of dying Romans fell. 
Now what avail thy popular arts and fame, 
Thy reſtleſs mind that ſhook thy country's frame z 
Thy moving tongue that knew ſo well to charm, 
And urge the madding multitude to arm ? 
What boots it, to have fold the ſenate's right, 
And driven the furious leaders on to fight! 
Thou the firſt victim of thy war art flain, 
Nor ſhalt thou ſee Pharſalia's fatal plain. 
Behold ye potent troublers of the ſtate, 

Vhat wretched ends on curſt ambition wait ! 
Sec! where a prey, unburied Curio hes, 
To every towl that wings the Libyan ſkies. 
Oh! were the gods as gracious as ſevere, 

Were liberty, like vengeance, {till their care; 
Then, Rome! what days, what people migh:“'ſt 

thou ſee, 

If Providence would equally decree, 


To puniſh tyrants, and preſerve thee 


it well, 
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, Nor yet, oh generous Curio! ſhall my verſe The ſweeping ſtream thy better purpoſe croſs'd, Dis 
Forget, thy praiſe, thy virtues, to rehearſe: | And in the headlong torrent wert thou loſt. Ou 
Thy virtues which with envious time ſhall | Much to the ruin of the ſtate was done, | At 
9 ſtrive, When Curio by the Gallic ſpoils was won; in! 
And to ſucceeding ages long ſurvive. Curio, the hope of Rome, and her moſt worthy Th 
In all our pregnant r:other's tribe's, before, ſon. | An 
A ſon of nobler hope ſhe never bore Tyrants of old whom former times record, Up 
A ſoul more bright, more great, ſhe never knew, | Who rul'd, and ravag'd with the murdering ſword; Vul 
While to thy country's intereſt thou wert true. Sylla whom ſuch im bb; power made proud; Wh 
Zut thy bad fate o'er-rul'd thy native worth, Marius, and Cinna, red with Roman blood ; On 
Andin an age abandon'd brought thee forth ; Ev'n Cæſar's mighty race who lord it now, Ma 
When vice in triumph through the city paſs'd, Before whoſe throne the ſubject nations bow, Ant 
And dreadful wealth and power laid all things | All bought that power which laviſh Curio ſold, Wit 
waſte. | Curio, who barter'd liberty for gold. As 
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Is Epirus the conſuls aſſemble the ſenate, who unanimouſly appoint Pompey general of the war againft 
Cæſar, and decree public thanks to the ſeveral princes and ſtates who aſſiſted the commonwealth, * 
Appius, at that time prætor of Achaia, conſults the oracle of Delphos, concerning the event of the r 
civil war. And, upon this occaſion, the poet goes into a digreſſion concerning the origin, the man- 
ner of the delivery, and the —— filence of that oracle. From Spain, Cæſar returns into Italy, Of t 
where he quells a mutiny in his army, and puniſhes the offenders. From Placentia, where this diſ- Ane 
order happened, he orders them to march to Brunduſium; where, after a ſhort turn to Rome, and WW of, 
aſſuming the conſulſhip, or rather the ſupreme power, he joins them himſelf, From Brunduſium, # 
though it was then the middle of winter, he tranſports part of his army by ſea to Epirus, and lands Deic 
at Palæſte. Pompey who then lay about Candavia, hearing of Cæſar's arrival, and being in pain , 
for Dyrrachium, marched that way: on the banks of the river Apſus, they met and encamped cloſe 
together, Cæſar was not yet joined by that part of his troops which he had left behind him at WW Wit 
Brundufium, under the command of Mark Anthony ; and, being uneaſy at his delays; leaves his camp Wh: 
by night, and ventures over a tempeſtuous ſea in a ſmall bark to haſten the tranſport. Upon Czfar 170 
joining his forces together, Pompey perceived that the war would now probably be ſoon decided by And 
a battle; and upon that conſideration, reſolved to ſend his wife to expect the event at Leſbos. Their I Wer 


parting, which is extremely moving, concludes this book, © - The 
Tuvs, equal ſortune holds awhile the ſcale, | If yet our Roman virtve is the ſame, — 
And bids the leading chiefs by turns prevail; Yet worthy of the race from which we came, | Oh! 
in doubt the goddeſs, yet, their fate detains, And emulates our great forefathers name, But 
And keeps them for-Emathia's fatal plains. Let not our thoughts,” by fad remembrance led, Whi 
And now the ſetting Pleiades grew low, I Bewail thoſe captive walls from whence we WW pres 
The hills ſtood hoary in December's ſnow z fled. He f 
The ſolemn ſeaſon was approaching near, This time demands that to ourſelves we turn, T; 
When other names renew'd the Faſti wear, 5 Nor, fathers, have we leiſure now to mourn ; Buſt 
And double Janus leads the coming year. But let each carly care, each honeſt heart, App 
The conſuls, while their rods they yet retain'd, Our ſenate's ſacred dignity aſſert. x Wit 
While yet ſome ſhow of liberty remain'd, Jo all around proclaim it, wide, and near, Wir] 
With miſſives round the ſcatter'd fathers grect, That power which kings obcy, and nations jar The 
And in Epirus bid the ſenate meet. That only legal power of Rome, is here. To 1 
There the great rulers of the Roman ſtate, For whether to the northern Bear we go, In fi 
In foreign ſeats, conſulting meanly fate. Where pale ſhe glitters o'er eternal ſnow ; hs 
No face of war the grave aſſenibly wears, Or whether in thoſe ſultry climes we burn, Aud 
But civil power in peaceful pomp appears: Where night and day with equal hours return; Bc 
The purple order to their place reſort, The world ſhall ſtill acknowledge us its head. In th 
While waiting lictors guard the crowded court. And empire follow whereſoe er we lead, To i 
No faction theſe, nor party, ſeem to be, When Gallic flames the burning city felt, deer 
But a full ſenate, lewd juſt, and free. At Veiæ Rome with her Camillus dwelt. Still 
Great, as he is, here Pompey ſtands confeſt Beneath forſaken roofs proud Cæſar reigns, The 
A private man, and one among the reſt. [ceaſe, | Our vacant courts, and filent laws conttrains ; The 

Their mutual groans, at length, and murmurs | While ſlaves obedient to his tyrant wall, Whe 
And every mournful ſound is huſh'd in peace: Outlaws, and profligates, his ſenate fill; 
When from the conſular diſtinguiſh'd throne, With him a baniſh'd guilty crowd appear, This 
Sublimely zais'd, thus Leutulus begun. All that are juſt and innocent are here, V. 
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Diſpers d by war, though guiltleſs of its crimes, 
Our order yielded to theſe impious times; 
At length returning cach from his retreat, 
ſn happy hour the ſcatter d members meet. 
The gods and fortune greet us on the way, 
And with the world loft Italy revay. 
Upon Illyria's favourable chaſt, 
Vulteins with his furious band are loſt ; 
While in bold Curio, on the 2 plain, 
One half of Czfar's ſenators lic flain. 
March then, ye warriors! ſecond fate's deſign, 
And to the leading gods your ardour join, 
With equal conftaney to battle come, 
As when you ſhun d the foe, and left your native 
Rome. 
The period of the confuls power is near, 
Who yield our fafces with the ending year : 
But you, ye fathers, whom we till obey, 
Who rule mankind with undetermm'd ſway, 
Attend the public weal, with faithful care, 
And bid our greateſt Pompey lead the war. 
In loud applanſe the pleas'd aſſembly join, 
And to the glorious taſk the chiet aihygn : 
His country's fate they truſt to him alone, 
And bid him fizht Rome's battles and his own, 
Next, to their friends their thanks are dealt around, 
And ſeme with gifts, and ſome with praiſe are 
crown'd : 
Of theſe the chief are Rhodes, by Phoebus lov'd, 
And Sparta rough, in virtue's lore approv'd. 
Of Athens much they ſpeak; Maſſilia's aid 
with her parent Phocis' freedom paid. 
Dciotarus his truth they much commend, 
Their ſtill unſhaken faithful Aſian friend. 
Brave Cotys and his valiant fon they grace, 
With bold Rhaftpolis from ſtormy Thrace. 
While gallant Juba juſtly is decreed 
To his paternal ſceptre to ſucceed. 
And thou too, Ptolemy (unrighteous fate !) 
Wert rais'd unworthy to the regal ſtate ; 
The crown upon thy perjur'd temples ſhone, 
That once was borne by Philip's godlike fon. 
O'er Egypt ſhakes the boy his crnel ſword : 
Oh! that he had been only Egypt's lord! 
But the dire gift more dreadful miſchiefs wait, 
While Lago's ſceptre gives him Pompey's fate : 
Preventing Czfar's and his fiſter's hand, 
He ſeiz'd his parricide, and her command. 
Th affembly roſe, and all on war intent 
Buitle to arms, and blindly wait th' event. 
Appius alone, impatient to be taught I fraught, 
With what the tlireat'ning future times were 
With buſy curioſity explores 
The dreadſul purpoſe of the heavenly powers. 
To Delphos ſtraight he flies, where long the god 
In filence had poſfeſs'd his cloſe abode ; 
His oracles had long been known to ceaſe 
And the prophetic virgin liv'd in — 
Between the ruddy weſt and caftern ſfies, 
In the mid- earth Parnaſſus tops ariſe : 
To Phœbus, and the cheerful god of wine, 
Sacred in common ſtands the hill divine. 
Still as the third revolving year comes round, 
The Mznades, with leafy chaplets crown'd, { 
The double deity in ſolemn ſongs reſound. | 
When, o'-r the world, the deluge wide was 
ſpread, 
This l mountain rear d his lofty head; 
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One riſing rock, preſerv'd, a bound was given, 

Between the vaſty deep, and ambient heaven. 

Here, to revenge long-vex'd Latona's pain, 

Python by infant Pæan's darts was flain, 

While yet the realm was held by Themis“ 
rightcous reign. 

the god perceiv d, how from below 

ious cave divine breathings blow, 


winds could ſpeak of things to come; 
lows plunging he retic'd, 
There, with fotetelling fury firſt infpir'd, 
From thence thy prophet's art and honours he 
acquir'd. 
So runs the tale. And oh! what god indeed 
Within this gloomy cavern's depth is hid? 
What power divine forſaxes the heaven's fair light, 
To dwell with earth, and everlaſting night? 
What is this fpirit, potent, wiſe, and great, 
Who deigns to make a mortal frame his ſeat ; 
Who the long chain of fecret cauſes knows, 
Whoſe oracles the years to come diſcloſe ; 
Who through eternity at once foreſees, 
And tells that fate which he himſelf decrees ? 
Part of that ſoul, perhaps, which moves in all, 
Whoſe energy informs the pendent ball, | 
Throngh this dark paſſage ſeeks the realms above, 
And ſtrives to re-unite itſelf to Jove. x 
Whate'er the demon, when he ſtands confeſt 
Within his raging prieitleſs* panting breaſt, 
Dreadful his godkead from the virgin breaks, 
And thundering from her ſoamy mouth he ſpeaks, 
duch is the burit of bellowing Ztna's ſound, 
When fair Sicilia's paſtures ſhake around; 
Such from Inarimè Fyphœus roars, 
While rattling rocks beſtrew Campania's ſhores, 
The liſtening god, Kill ready with replies, 
To none his aid, or oracle, denies z 
Yet, wife and righteous ever, ſcorns to hear 
The fool's fond wiſhes, or the gnilty's prayer; 
Though vainly in repeated vows they truſt 
None e'er find grace before him, but the juſt. 
Oft to a baniſh'd, wandering, houſeleſs race, 
Ihe ſacred dictates have aſhgn'd a place. 
Oft from the ſtrong he ſaves the weak in E 
This truth, ye Salaminian ſeas, declare! 
And heals the barren land, and peſtilentiat air. $ 
Of all the wants with which this age is curſt, 
The Delphic ſilence ſurely is the worſt. 
But tyrants, juſtly fearful of their doom, 
Forbid the gods to tell us what's to come. 
Meanwhile, the propheteſs may well rejoice, 
And bleſs the ceaſing of the ſacred voice: 
Since death too oft her holy taſk attends, 
And immature her dreadful labour ends. 
Toriby#the fierce diſtracting rage ſhe ſprings, 
And dies beneath the god for whom ſhe fiugs. -. 
Theſe filent caves, theſe tripods long unmov d 
Anxious for Rome, inquiring Appius prov'd: 
He bids the guardian of the dread abode 
| Send in the trembling prieſteſs to the god. 
The reverend fire the Latian chief obey'd, 
And ſudden feiz'd the unſuſpecting maid, 


Where careleſs in the peaceful grove ſhe 0: 
| Diſmay'd, aghaſt, and pale, he drags her on; 
| She ſtops, and ſtrives the fatal taſk to ſflum: 
Sub4u'd by force, to fraud and art ſhe flies; 
And thus to turn the Roman's purpoſe” tries? 
3D 
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What curious hopes thy wandering fancy move, 
The ſilent Delphic oracle to prove: 

In vain, Auſonian Appius, art thou come: 

Long has our Phœbus and his cave been dumb. 
Whether, diſdaining us, the ſacred voice 

Has made ſome other diſtant land its choice; 

Or whether, when the fierce barbarians” firus 
Low in the duſt had laid our lofty ſpires, 

In heaps the mouldering aſhes heavy rod, 

And chok'd the channels of the breathing god: 
Or whether heaven no longer gives replies, 

But bids the Sibyls myſtic. verſe ſuffice ; 
Or, if he deigns not this bad age to bear, 

And holds the world unworthy of his care; 
Whate'er the cauſe, our god has long been mute, 
And anſwers not to any ſuppliant's ſuit. 
But; ah! too well her artifice is known, 

Her fears confeſs the god, whom they diſown. 
Howe'er each rite ſhe ſeemingly prepares; 

A fillet gathers up her foremoſt hairs; 

While the white wreath and bays her temples bind, 
And knit the looſer locks which flow behind, 
Sudden, the ſtronger priei., though yet ſhe ſtri ves, 
The lingering maid within the temple drives: 
But ſtill ſhe tears, ſtill ſhuns the dreadful ſhrine, 
Lags in the outer ſpace, and feigns the rage divine. 
But far unlike the god, her calmer breaſt 

No ſtrong enthuſiaſtic throes conteſt ; 

No terrors in her ſtarting hairs were ſeen 
To caſt from off her brow the wreathing green; 
No broken accents half obſtructed hung, | 
Nor ſwelling murmurs roll her labouring tongue. 
From her fierce jaws no ſounding horrors come, 
No thunders bellow through the working foam. 
To rend the ſpacious cave, and ſhake the vaulted 
2 dome. 
Too plain, the peaceful groves and fane betray'd 
The wily, feartul, god-diſſembling maid. 
The furious Roman ſoon the fraud eſpy'd, 
Aud hope not thou to ſcape my rage, he cry'd; 
Sore mal thou rue thy fond deceit, profane, 
(The gods and Appius are not mock'd in vain) 
Unleſs thou ceaſe thy mortal ſounds to tell, 
Unleſs thou plunge thee in the myſtic cell, 
Unleſs the gods theraſelves reveal the doom, 
Which ſhall beſal the warring world and Rome. 
He ſpoke, and, aw'd by the ſuperior dread, 
The trembling prieſteſs to the tripod fled : 
Cloſe to the holy breathing vent the cleaves, 
And largely the unwonted god receives. 
Nor age the potent ſpirit had decay'd, 
But with full ſorce he fills the heaving maid; 
Nor cer ſo itroug inſpiring Pæan came, 

Nor {tretch'd, as now, her agonizing frame? 
The mortal mind driv'n out forfook her breaſt, 
And the ſole godhead every part poſſeſt. 

New ſwell ker veins, her turgid ſine ws riſe, 
And bounding frantic through the cave ſhe flies; 
Her briſtling locks the wreathy fillet ſcorn. 
And her fierce feet the tumbling tripods ſpurn. 
Now wild ſhe dances o'er the vacant fane, [pain. 


And whigls her giddy head, and bellows with the 
Nor yet thYy-1s th' avenging wrathful god | 


Pours in his M and ſhakes his founding rod: 
He laſhes now, and goads her on amain; 

And now ſhe checks her ſtubborn to the rein, 
Curbs. her tongue, juſt labouring to diſcloſe, 
And ſpeak that fate which in her boſom glows, 
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Ages on ages throng, a painſul load, 

yriads of images, and myriads crowd ; 

Men, times, and things, or preſent, or to come, 

Work labouring up, and down, and urge for 
room. 

Whatever is, ſhall be, or e'er has been, 

Rolls in her thought, and to her ſight is ſeen, 

The occan's utmoſt bounds her eyes explore, 

And number every ſand on every ſhore; 

Nature, and all her works, at once they ſee, 

Know when ſhe firſt begun, and when her end 
ſhall be. 

And as the Sibyl once in Cumz's cell, 

When vulgar fates ſhe proudly ceas'd to tell, 

The Roman deſtiny diſtinguiſh'd took, 

And kept it caretul in her ſacred book; 

So now, Phemonoe, in crowds of thought, 

The fingle doom of Latian Appius ſought. 

Nor in that maſs, where multitudes abound, 

A private fortune can with eaſe be found. 

At length her foamy mouth begins to flow, 

Groans more diſtinct, and plainer murmurs go; 

A doleful howl the roomy cavern ſhook, 

And thus the calmer maid in fainting accents 
ſpoke : 

While guilty rage the world tumultuous rends, 
In peace for thee, Eubœa's vale attends; 
Thither, as to thy refuge ſhalt thou fly, 
There find repoſe, and unmoleſted lie. 
She ſaid; the god her labouring ton 
And in eternal darkneſs veil'd the reſt, 
Ve ſacred A 226 on whoſe doom we wait! 
Ye guardians of the future laws of fate 
And thou, oh! Phabus, whoſe prophetic ſkill 
Reads the dark counſels of the heavenly will; 
Why did your wary oracles refrain, 
To tell what kings, what heroes muſt be lain, 
And _ uh blood the bluſhing earth ſhould 

ain! 

Was it that, yet, the guilt was undecree'd ? 
That yet our Pompey was not doom'd to bleed? 
Or choſe you wilely, rather, to afford 
A juſt occaſion to the patriot's ſword ? 
As if you fear'd t' avert the tyrant's doom, 
And hinder Brutus from avenging Rome ? 

T N wide gates at length by ſorce di- 

ay'd, 

Ob,» ſallies the prophetic maid; 
Nor yet the holy rage was all ſuppreſs'd, 
Part of the god {t:]] heaving in her breaſt : 
Urg'd by the demon, yet ſhe rolls her eyes, 
And wildly wanders o'er the ſpacious ſkies. 
Now horrid purple fluſhes in her face, 
And now a livid pale ſupplies the place 
A double madneſs paints her cheeks by turns, 
With fear ſhe freezes, and with fury burns: 
Sad breathing ſighs with heavy accent go, 
And doleful from her fainting boſom blow. 
So when no more the ſtorm ſonorous ſings, 
But noity Boreas hangs his weary wings ; 
In hollow groans the talling winds complain, 
And murmur o'er the hoarſe-reſounding main. 

Now by degrees the fire ethereal fail'd, 

And the dull human ſenſe again prevail'd; 
While Phebus ſudden, in a murky ſhade, 
Hid the paſt viſton from the mortal maid, 
Thick clouds of dark oblivion riſe between, 
And ſnatch away at once the wondrous ſcene ; 
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kiretch'd on the ground the fainting prieſteſs lies, 
While to the tripod, back, th informing ſpirit flies. 
Meanwhile, fond Appius, erring iu his fate, 
Dream d of long ſafety, and a neutral ftate ; 
Aad, ere the great event of war was known, 
rix'd on Eubean Chalcis for his own. 
fool! to believe that power could ward the blow, 
or ſnatch thee from amidſt the general woe ! 
n times like theſe, what god but death can ſave ? 
The world can yield no refuge, but the grave. _ 
Where ſtruggling ſeas Charyſtos rude conſtrains, 
And, dreadful to the proud, Rhanmuſia reigns; 
Where by the whirling current barks are toſt 
from Chalcis to untucky Aulis' coaſt; 
There ſhall thou meet the gods 3 doom, 
Aprirate death, and long remember'd tomb. 
To other wats the victor now fucceeds, 
And his proud eagles from Iberia leads: | 
When the chang'd gods his ruin ſeem'd to threat, 
And croſs the long ſucceſsful courſe of fate. 
Amidſt his camp, and fearleſs of his foes, 
Sudden he ſaw where mborn dangers roſe, 
He ſaw thoſe troops that long had faithful Rood, 
friends to his cauſe, and eneniies to good, 
Grown weary of their chief, and ſatiated with 
blood. 
Whether the trumpet's ſound too long had ceas'd, 
and ſlaughter flept in unaccuſtomed reſt : 
0r whether, arrogant by miſchief made, 
The ſoldier held his guilt but half repay'd: 
Whilſt avarice and hope of bribes prevail, 
Turf againſt Cæſar, and his cauſe, the ſcale, 
And ſet the mercenary ſword to ſale. 
Nor, cer before, ſo truely could he read 
What dangers ftrow thoſe paths the mighty tread. 
Then, firſt he found, on what a faithleſs baſe 
Their nodding towers ambition's builders place: 
He who fo late, a potent faction's head, 
Drew in the nations, and the legions led; 
Now ſtript of all, beheld in every hand 
The warriors weapons at their own command; 
Nor ſervice now, nor ſafety they afford, 
But leave him ſingle to his guardian ſword, 
Nor is this rage the l of a crowd, 
That ſhun to tell their diſcontents aloud; 
Where all with gloonty looks ſuſpicious go, 
And dread of an informer chokes their woe : 
Bet, bold in numbers, proudly they appear, 
And ſcofn the baſhful mean reſtraints of fear. 
For laws, in great rebellions, lofe their end, 
And all go free, when multitudes offend. 
Among the reſt, one thus: At length tis time 
To quit thy cauſe, oh Cæ far! and our crime: 
The world around for foes thou haſt cxplor d, 
And taviſhly expos'd us to the ſword ; 
To make thee great, a worthleſs crowd we fall, 
Satter*d o'er Spain, o'er Italy, and Gaul; 
u every clime beneath the fpacious ſky, 
Our leader conquers, and his ſoldiers die. 
What boots our march beneath the frozen zone, 
Or that Joſt blood which ſtains the Rhine and 
Rhone ? 
When ſcar'd with wounds, and worn with la- 
bours hard, 
We come with hopes of recompence prepar'd, 
Thou giv'ſt us war, more war, for our reward. 
Though purple rivers in thy cauſe we ſpilt, 


And ſtain'd our horrid hands in every guilt ; 
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With unavailing wickedaeſs we toil'd, _ 

In vain the gods, in vain the ſenate ſpoil'd; 

Of virtue, and reward, alike bercft, 

Our pions poverty is all we've left. | 

Say to what height thy daring arms would riſe ? 

If Rome's too little, what can cet faffice ? 

Oh, ſee at length! with pity, Cæſar, fee 

Theſe withering arms, theſe hairs grown white 
for thee. 


| In painful wars out joyleſꝭ days have paſt, 


Let weary age lie down in peace at lait: 

Give us, on beds, our dying limbs to lay, 

And ſigh, at home, our parting ſouls away. 

Nor think it much we make the bold demand, 
And aſk this wondrous favour at thy hand: 

Let our poor babes and weeping wives be by, 
To choſe our drooping eyelids when we die. 

Be merciful, and let diſeaſe afford 

Some other way to die, beſide the ſword ; 

Let us no more a common carnage burn, 

But each be laid in his own decent urn. 

Still wilt thou urge us, ignorant and blind, 

To fome more monſtrous miſchief yet behind ? 
Are we the only fools, forbid to know _ 

How much we may deſerve by one fure blow? 
'Thy head, thy head is onrs, whene'er we pleaſe; 
Well has thy war inſpir'd ſuch thoughts as theſe : 
What Jaws, what oaths, can urge their feeble bands, 
To hinder theſe determin'd daring hands? 
That Cz:far, who was once ordain'd our head, 
When to the Rhine our lawful arms he led, 

Is nov/ no more our chieftain, but out mate; 
Guilt equal, gives equality of ſtate. 

Nor ſhall his foul ingratitude prevail, 

Nor weigh our merits in his partial ſcale; 

He views our labours with a ſcornful glance, 
And calls our victories the works of chance: 


But his proud heart, henceforth, ſhall learn te 


own, 


His power, his fate, depends on us alone. 
Yes, Czfar, ſpite of all thoſe rods that wait, 


With mean obſequions ſervice, on thy ſtate; 
Spite of thy gods, and thee, the war ſhall ceaſe, 
And we thy ſoldiers will command a peace. 

He ſpoke, and fierce tumultuous rage inſpir d,) 
The kindling legions round the camp were ory. 
And with loud cries their abſent chief requit d. 

Permit it thus, ye righteous gods, to be; 

Let wicked hands fulfil your great decree; 
And, fince loſt faith and virtue are no more, 

Let Cæſar's bands the public peace r-ſtore. 
What leader had not now been chill'd with fear, 
And heard this tumult with the laſt deſpair ? 
But Cafar, form'd for perils hard and great, 
Hcadlong to drive, and Frave oppoſing fate, 
While yet with ſierceſt fires their furies flame, 
Secure, and ſcorrful of the danger, came. 

Nor was he wroth to fee the madneſs riſe, 

And mark the vengeance threatening in their eyes; 


-- With pleaſure could he crown their curſt deſigns, 


With rapes of matrons and the ſpoils of ſhrines; 
Had they but aſc'd it, well he could approve 

The waſte and plunder of Tarpeian Jove: 

No miſchief he, no facrilege, denies, 

But would himſelf beſtow the horrid prize. 

With joy he ſees their ſouls by rage pofleit, 
Sooths and indulges every frantic breaſt, { 
And only fears what reaſon may ſuggeſt. 
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Still, Cæſar, wilt thou tread the paths of blood? 
Wilt thou, thou fingly, hate thy country's good ? 
Shall the ruae ſoldier firſt of war complain, 
And teach thee to be pitiful in vain ? 
Give ober at length, and let thy lagours ceaſe, 
Nor vex the world, but learn to ſuffer peace. 
Why; dane thou force each, now, unwilling 
hand, ' : 
And drive them on to guilt, by thy command ? 
When ev'n relenting rage itſelf gives place, 
And fierce Enyo. ſeems to ſhun thy face. 
High on a turfy Hank the chief was rear'd, 
Fearleſs, and therefore worthy to be fear d; 
Around the crowd he caſt an angry lock, 
And dreadivl, thus with indigna:ion ſpoke: 
Ye noiſy herd! who in fo fierce a ſtrain 
Againſt your abſent leader dare complain; 
Behold ! where naked and unarm'd he ſtands, 
And braves the malice of your threatening hands 
Here find your end of war, your long-ſought 


a 


reſt, 
And leave your uſcleſs ſwords in Ca ſar's breaſt. 
But wherefore urge I the bold deed ro you? , 
To rail is all your feeble rage can do. | 
In grumbling factions are you bold and loud, 
Can ſow ſedition, and increaſe a crowd; 
You! who can lothe the glories of the great, 
And poorly mediate a baſe retreat. 
But, hence, be gone from victory and me, 
Leave to me what my better fates decree : 
New friends, new troops, my fortune ſhall afford, 
And find a hand for every vacant ſword. 
Behold, what crowds on flying Pompey wait, 
What multitudes attend his abject ſtate! 
And ſhall ſucceſs, and Cæſar, droop the While!) 
Shall I want numbers to divide the ſpoil, 
Aud reap the fruits of your forgotten toil ? 
Legions ſhall come to end the bloodleſs war, 
And ſhouting follow my triumphal car. 
While you, a vulgar, mean, abandon'd race, 5 |; 
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Shall view our honours with a downward face, 

And curſe yourſelves in ſecret as we pals, 

Can your vain aid, can your departing force, 

Withhold my conqueſt, or delay my courſe ? 

So trickling brooks their waters may deny, 

And hope to leave the mighty ocean dry; ; 

The deep ſhall (till be full, and ſcorn the poor 
ſupply. 

Nor think ſuch vulgar ſouls as yours were given, 

To be the taſk of fate, and care of heaven: 

Few are the lordly, the diſtinguiſh'd great, 

On whom the watchful gods, like guardians, walt: 

The reſt for common uſe were all deitgn'd, 

An unregarded rabble of mankind. 

By my auſpicious name, and fortune, led, 

Wide o'cr the world your conquering arms were 
ſpread, [your head? 

But ſay, what had you done, with Pompey at 

Vaſt was the fame by Labienus won, 

When, rank'd amidſt my warlike friends, he ſhone: 

Now mark what follows on his faithful change, . 

And ſee him with his chief new-choſen range ; 

By land, and fea, where'er my arms he ſpies, 

An ignominious runnagate he flies. 

Such ſhall you prove. Nor is it worth my care, 

Whether to Pompey's aid your arms you bear: 

Who quits his leader, whereſoe'er he go, 
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Flies ke a traitor, and becomes my foe, 


ROWE'S LUCAY. 


Yes, ye great gods! your kinder care I own, 
You 49 the faith of theſe falſe legions, known 
You warn me well to change thęſe coward bands, 
Nor truſt my fats, to ſuch betraying hands. 

And thou too, fortune, point'it ma out the way, 


| A mighty debt, thus, cheaply to repay; 


Henceforth my care regards myſelf alone, 
War's glorious gain hall now be all my own, 
For you, ye vulgar herd, in peace, return, 
My enbgns ſhall by manly bands be borne. 
Some tew of you my ſentence here all wait, 
And warn ſucceeding factions by your fate, 
Down! groveling — to earch, ye traitors, 
bend, | ? 
And with your proſtrate necks, my doom attend, 
And you, ye younger ftriplings of the war, 
You, whom I mean to make my future care; 
Strike home to blood, to death, inuxe your hands, 
And learn to execute my dread commands. 

He ſpoke; and, at the impious ſound diſinay'd, 
The trembling unreſiſting crowd-obey'd:; 
No more their late equality they boaſt,  .. 
But bend beneath his frown a ſuppliant haſt. 
Simply ſecure, he ſtands confela'd their lord, 
And rules, in ſpite of him, the ſoldier's word. 
Doubtful, at. firſt, their patience, he ſurveys, 
And wonders why each bayghty. heart obcys; 
Beyond his hopes he ſees the ſtubborn how, 
And bare thcir breaſts obedient to the blow; 
Till ev'n his cooler thoughts the deed diſclaim, 
And would not find their fiercer ſouls ſo tame, 
A few, at length, ſelected from tlie reſt, 
Bled for example; and the tumult ceas'd; 
While the conſenting hoſt the victims view'd, 
And, in that blood, their broken faith renew d. 

Now to Erunduſium's walls he bids them tend, 
Where ten long days their weary marches end; 
There he commands aſſembling barks to meet, 
And furniſh ſrom the neighhouring ſhores his flect, 
Thither the crooked keels from Leuca glide, 
From Jaras old, and Hydrus“ winding tide; 
Thither wich ſwelling fails their way they take, 
From lowiy Sipus, and Salapia's lake 
From where Apu ia's fruittu] mountains riſe, 
Where high along he coaſt Garganus lies, 
And beating ſeas and fighting winds defies. » 
| Meanwhule the chief to Rome directs his way, 
Now fearful, aw'd, and ſaſhion'd to his ſway, 
There, with mock pray'rs, the ſuppiiant vulzar 
And urge on him the great dictator 's ſtete. wall, 


| Obedient he, ſince thus their wills ordain, 


A gracious tyrant condeſcends to reign. 

His mighty name the joyful Faſti wear, 
Worthy to uſher in the curſt Pharſalian year. 
Then was the time, when ſycophants began 
'To heap all titles on one lordly man; 

Then learn'd our fires that fawning lying ſtrain, 
Which we, their laviſh ſons, ſo well retain : 
Then, firſt, were ſeen to join, an ill-match'd pair, 
'The axe of juſtice with the ſword of war; 
Faſces, and eagles, mingling, march along, 
And in proud Czfar's train promiſcuous throng, 
And while all powers in him alone unite, 

He mocks the people with the ſhows of right. 
The Martian Nele th' aſſombling tribes receives, 
And each his unregarded ſuffrage gives; 

Still with the ſame ſolemnity of face, 

The reverend augur ſeems to fill his place: 
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With diffcring eyes the hoſtile fleets beheld 

The falling winds, and ulcleſs watery field. 

There ba at th daring powers attempt in vain 
t 


Though now ke hears not when the thunders roll, 
Nor ſecs the flight of the ill-boding owl. 

Then ſunk the itate aud dignity of Rome, 
Thence monthly conſuls nominally come: 

ſult as the ſovereign bids, their names appear, 
To head the calendar, aud mark the year. 
Then too, ta faiſh out the pageant ſhow, 

With formal rites to Alban ſove they go; 

By night the feſtival was huddled o'er, 

Nor could the god, unworthy, alk for more; 
He who look'd om and faw juch toul diſgrace, 
Sch ſlavery beial his Trojan race. 

Now. Cæſat, like the flame that cuts the ſkies, 
And ſwifter than the vengeful tigreſs, flies 
Where waſle and overgrown Apulia lies; 
Oer-paſſing ſoon the rude abandon'd plains, 
Brunduſium's, crooked ihres, and Cretan walls he 
Loud Boreas there his navy cloſe.confines, | gains, 
While wary Jeamen dread the wintery Signs, 

But he, th' impatient chief ditdains to ſpare 

Thoſe hours that better may be ſpent in war: 

He grieves to ſee his ready fleet withheld, 

While others boldly plow the watery field. 

Fager to roule their floth, behold (he crics) ? 

The conſtant wind that rules the wintery ſxies, 

With what a ſettled certainty it flics ! Lf 

Unlike the wanton fickle gales that bring 

The cloudy changes of the faithleſs ſpring. 

Nor need we now to ſhift, to tack, and veer : 

Steady the fiicnudly north commands to ficer. 

0h! that he fury of the driving blaſt 

May ſwell the fail, and bend the lofty maſt! 

$0 Wal our-z2vy ſoon be waited o'er, 

Fer yon Phaacun gallies dip the ogr, 

And intercept the wiſh'd- for Grecian ſhore. 

Cut every cahle then, and haſte away; 

The waiting winds and ſeas upbraid our long de- 
lay. 

Lov” in the weſt the ſetting ſun was laid, ? 
Up roſe the wight in glittering ſtars. array'd, | 
And ſilver Cynthia caſt a lengthening hade; 1 
When looſing trom ce ſhore the moving fleet, 
All hands at once unfur! the ſpreading ſheet ; 

The flacker tacklings let the canvas flow, 
To gather all the breath the wines can blow. 
Swift for a while they ſcud before tie wind, 
And leave Heſperia's leſſening ſhores bckind ; 
When, lo! the dying breeze begins to fail, 
And flutters on the maſt the flagging ſail: 
The duller waves with flower heayings creep, 
And a dead calm benumbs the lazy deep. 
As when the winter's potent breath conſtrains 
The Scythian Euxine in her icy chains; 
No more the Boſphori their ſtreams maintain, 
Nor ruſhing titer heaves the languid main; 
Fach keel enclos'd, at once forgets its courſe, 
White o'er the new-made champaign/ bounds the 

horſe : | 
Bold on the cryſtal plains the Thracians ride, 
And print with ſounding keels the ſtable tide. 
So ſtill a form th' lonian waters take, 
Dull as the muddy marih and ſtanding lake: 
No breezes 0'er the curling ſurface pats, 
Nor ſun- beams tremble in the liquid glaſs; - 
No uſual turns revolving Tethys knows, 
Nor with alternate rollings ebbs and flows: 
But ſluggiſh occan ſleeps in ſtupid peace, 
And weary nature's motions feem to ceaſe, 
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To plow their paſſage through th' unyielding 
main; x here 

While, pinch'd by want, proud Czfar's legious 

The dire diſtreſs of meagre famune fear. 

With vows unknown before they reach the ſkies, 

That waves may daſh, and mounting blows rife ; 


That forms may with returning fury reigu, 


And the rude occan be itſelf again. | | 
At length the ſtill, the fly gith darkneſs fled, 
And cloudy moraing L its, Jouring head. 
The rolling flood the gliding navy bore, 
And hills appcar'd to pals. upon the ſhore. 
Attending breezes watt, them to the land, 


And Cælar's anchors bite Palz{c's firand. .. 
In neighbouring camps the hoſtile chiefs, fit 
down, 7 
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Where Genuſus the ſwiſt and Apfus run; — 

Among th” ignobler crowd of rivers, theſe 

oon loſe their waters in the mingling ſeas: 

No mighty ſtreams nor diſtaat ſprings they know, 

But rite from mud dy lakes and melting ſnow. 

Here mcet the rivals, who the world divide, 

Once by the tendereſt bands of kindred ty'd. 

The world with joy their interview beheld, 

Now only parted by a ſingle field. 

Pond of the hopes of peace, mankind belicye, 

Whene'er they come thus near, they muſt forgive. 

Vain hopes! for ſoon they part to męet no more, 

Fill both ſhall reach the curſt Egyptian ore; 

Ill the proud father ſhall in arms ſucceed, 

And fee his vanquiſh'd ſon untimely bleed; 

il he beholds his aſhes on the ſtrand, 

Views his pale head within a villain's hand; 

[ill Pompey's fate ſhall Cæſar's tears demand. 
The latter yet his eager hand xeſtrains, 

While Antony the lingering troops detains.. 

Repining much, and griev'd at war's delay, 

mpatient Cæſar often chides his ſtay, 

ft he is heard to threat, and humbly oft to pray. 
Still ſhall the world he cries) thus anxious wait: 

»till wilt thou ſtop the gods, and hinder fate ? 

What could be done betore was done by me: 

Now ready fortune only ſtays. for thee: {ſland, 

What holds thee then? Do rocks thy courſe wich- 

Or Lybian Syrts oppoſe their faithleſs ſtrand ? 

Or doſt thou fear new dangers to explore ? 

call thee not, but where I paſs'd before. 

For ail thoſe hours thou loſeſi, I complain, 

And ſue ta heaven for proſperous winds in vain. 

My ſoldiers (0::cn has their faith been try d), 

If not withheld, had haſtened to my fide. 

What toil, what hazards will they not partake ? 

What ſeas and ſhipwrecks ſcorn for Cæſar's ſake ? 

Nor will I think the gods ſo partial are, 

To give thee fair Auſonia for thy ſhate; 

While Cæſar, and the ſenate, are forgot. 

And in Epirus bound their barren lot. 
In words like theſe, he calls him oft in vain, 

And thus the haſty miſſives git complain. 

At length the lucky chief, who oft had found 

What vaſt ſucceſs his raſher darings crown'd.; 

Who ſaw how much the favouring gods had dene, 

Nor would be wanting, when they urg'd him on; 

Fierce, and impatient of the tedious Kays, ,..- 

Reſolyes by night to prove the doubtful way; 

SY. 
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Bold, in a ſingle ſciff he means to go, 
And tempt thoſe ſeas that na vies dare not plow. 


- *Twas now the time when cares and labour 
ceafe, ' : | | | i 
And ev'n the rage of arms was huſh'd to peace : 


Snatch'd'from their guilt" and toil, the wretched 


lax}. 
And beßk the ſounder for the painful day. 
Through the ſtill camp the night's third hour re- 
ſounds, | Wo | 
And warns the ſecond watches to their rounds ; 
When through the horrors of the murky ſhade, 
Secret the careful warriors foot ſteps tread. 
His train unknowing, flept within his tent, 
And fortune only'follow.d where he went. 
With ſilent anger he perceiy'd around, 
The fletpy centinels beſtrew the ground: 
Yet; unfeproving, now, he paſs'd them o'er, 
And ſought with eager haſte the winding ſhore. 
'There through the gloom his ſearching eyes ex- 
plor'd, ' 


Where to the mouldering rock a bark was moor'd. 
The mighty maſter of this little boat 
Securely flept within a neighbouring cot 
No maſſy beams ſupport his humble hall, 
But reeds and 2 5 ruſhes wove the wall; 
Old ſhatter'd planking'for a roof was ſpread, 
And cover'd in from rain the needy ſhed. 
'Thrice on the feeble door the warrior ſtruck, 
Beneath the blow the trembling dwelling ſhook. 
What wretch forlorn (the poor Amyclas cries) 
Driven by the raging ſeas, and ſtormy ſkies, | 
To my poor lowly roof for ſhelter flies? 
— ſpoke; and haſty left his homely bed, 

ith oozy flags and withering ſca- weed ſpread. 
Then from the hearth the ſmoking match he takes, 
And in the tow the drowſy fire awakes; ; 
Dry leaves, and chips, for fue] he ſupphes, 
Till kindling ſparks and glittering flames ariſe. 
O happy poverty! thou greateſt good, 
Beſtow d by heaven, but ſeldom nnderſtood ! 
Here nor the crvel ſpoiler ſecks his prey, 
Nor rutuleſs armies take their dreadful way: 
Security thy narrow limits keeps, 
Safe are thy cottages, and ſound thy ſleeps. 
Behold ! ye dangerous dwellings of the great, 
Where gods and godlike princes chooſe their ſeat; 
See in what peace the poor Amyclas hes, ; 
Nor ſtarts, though Cxfar's call commands to riſe, 
What terrors had you felt, that call to hear 
How had your towers and ramparts ſhook with 


3 fear, 
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And trembled, as the mighty man drew near 
Ihe door unbarr'd; Exper (the leader ſuid) 
Beyond thy hopes, of wiſhes, to be paid; 

Tf in this inſtant Hour thou walt me o'er, 
With ſpeedy taſte to yon Heſperian ſhore. 

No more Mall want thy weary hand conſtrain, 
To work thy bark upon the boiſterous main; 
Heaceſorth'good days and plenty ſhall betide; 
The gods and I will for thy age provide. 

A glorious change attends thy low eſtate, 
Sudden and Bag niches round thee wait; 

Be wiſe, and vſe the lucky hour of fate. 
Thus hez and though in humble veſtments 
Aa, 9-7 2: | 
Spite of hinfſelf, his words his power expreſs'd, 
Apa Exfar in his bounty ſtood confeſs'd, 


| 


ROWE'S LUCAN. 


To him the wary pilot thus replies 
A thouſand omens threaten from the ſkies; 
A thouſand boding ſigns my ſoul affright, 
And warn me not to tempt the ſeas by night, 
In clouds the ſetting ſun obſcur'd his head, 
Nor painted o'er the ruddy weſt with red : 
Now north, now ſouth, he ſhot his parted beams, 
And tipp'd the ſullen black with golden gleams: 
Pale ſhone his middle orb with faintiſh rays, 
And ſuffer'd mortal eyes at eaſe to gaze. 
Nor toſe the ſilver queen of night ſerene, 
With foggy ſtains and cloudy blots between. 
Dreadful a while ſhe ſhone all fiery red, 
Then ficken'd into pale, and hid her drooping head, 
Nor leſs I fear from that hoarſe hollow roar, 
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Sypine and dull her blunted horns were ſeen, 


In leafy gooves, and on the ſounding ſhore. 


In various turns the doubtful dolphins play, 
And thwart, and run acroſs, ya mix their way, 
The cormorants the watery deep forſake, 

And ſoaring herns avoid the plaſby lake; 
While waddling on the margin of the*main, 
The crow bewets her, and prevents the rain. 
Howe'er, if ſome great enterpriſe demand, 
Behold, I proffer thee my willing hand : 

My venturous bark the troubled deep ſhall try, 
To thy wiſh'd port her plunging prow ſhall 100 
Unleſs the ſeas reſolve to beat us by. 

He ſpoke; and fpread his canvas to the wind, 
Unmoor'd his boat, and left the ſhore behind. 
Swift flew the nimble keel; and as they paſt, 
Long trails of light the ſhooting meteors caſt ; 
Ev'n the fix'd fires above in motion ſeem, 
Shake through the blaſt, and dart a quivering 

beam; | 

Black horrors on the gloomy ocean brood, 
And in long ridyes rolls the threatening flood; 
While loud and louder murmuring winds ariſe, 
And growl from every quarter of the ſkies. 
When thus the trembling maſter, pale with fear, 
Behold what wrath the dreadful gods prepare; 
My art is at a loſs; the various tide 
Beats my unftable bark on every fide : 
From the north- wert the ſetting current ſwells, 
While ſouthern ſtorms the driving rack foretells, 
Howe'er it be, our purpos'd way is loſt, 
Nor can one relic of our wreck be toſt 
By winds, like theſe, on fair Heſperia's coaſt. 
Our only means of ſaſety is to yield, 
And meaſure back with haſte the foamy field; 
To give our unſucceſsful labour o'er, ſhore, 
And reach, while yet we may, the neighbouring 

But Cæſar, ſtill ſuperior to diſtreſs, 
Fearleſs, and confident of ſure ſucceſs, 
Thus to the pilot loud The ſeas deſpiſe, 
And the vain threatening of the noiſy ſkies. 
Though gods deny thee yon Auſonian ſtrand; 
Yet, go, I charge thee, go at my command. 
Thy ignorance alone can cauſe thy fears, 
Thou know'| not what a freight thy veſſel bears; 
Thou know'ſt not I am he, to whom tis given 
Never to want the care of watchful heaven. 
Obedient fortune waits my humble thrall, 
And always ready comes before I call. 


| Let winds, and ſeas, loud wars at freedom wage, 


And waſte upon themfſc]ves their empty rage; 
A ſtronger, mightier denion is thy friend, 
Thou, aud thy bark, on Czfar's fate depend. 
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Thou ſtand'ſt amaz d to view this dreadſul ſcene ; 

And wonder'ſt what the gods and fortune mean ! 

But artfully their bounties thus they raiſc, 

And from my dangers arrogate new praiſe ; 

Amidſt the fears of death they bid me live, 

And ſtill enhance what they are ſure to give. 

Then leave yon ſhore behind with all thy haſte, 

Nor ſhall this idle fury longer laſt. 

Thy keel auſpicious ſhall the ſtorm appeaſe, 

Shall glide triumphant o'er the calmer feas, f 

And reach Brunduſium's ſafer port with eaſe. 

Nor can the gods ordain another now, 

Tis what I want, and what they muſt beſtow. 
Thus while in vaunting words the leader ſpoke; 

Full on his bark the thundering tempeſt ſtruck ; 

Off rips the rending canvas from the maſt, 

And whirling flits before the driving blaſt ; 

In every joint the groaning alder ſounds, 

And gapes wide-opening with a thouſand wounds. 

Now, riſing all at once, and unconfin'd, 

From every quarter roars the ruſhing wind : 

Firſt from the wide Atlantic ocean's bed 

Tempeſtuous Corus rears his dreadful head; 

Th' obedient deep his potent breath controls, 

And, mountain-high, the foamy flood he rolls. 

Him the — encountering fierce defy d, 

And back rebuffeted the yielding tide. 

The curling ſurges loud conflicting meet, 

Daſh their proud heads, and bellow as they beat; 

While piercing Boreas, from the Scythian ſtrand, 

Plows up the waves, and ſcoops the loweſt ſand. 

Nor Eurus then, I ween, was left to dwell, 

Nor ſhowery Notus in th' ZEolian cell; 

But each from every fide, his power to boaſt, 

Rang'd his proud forces, to defend his coaſt, 

Equal in might, alike they ſtrive in vain, 

While in the midſt the ſeas unmov'd remain: 

In leſſer wars they yield to ſtormy heaven, 

And captive waves to other deeps are driven; 

The Tyrrhens billows daſh ZEgean ſhores, 

And Adria in the mix'd Ionian roars. 

How then muſt earth the ſwelling ocean dread, 

When floods ran higher than each mountains head! 

SubjeR and low the trembling beldame lay, 

And gave herſelf for loſt, the conquering water's 


rey. 

What 2g worlds, what ſeas unknown hefore, 
Then drove their billows on our beaten ſhore ! 
What diſtant deeps, their prodigies to boaſt, 
Heav'd their huge monſters on th Auſonian coaſt ! 
So when avenging Jove long time had hurl'd, 
And tir'd his thunders on a harden'd warld : 
New wrath, the god, new puniſhment diſplay'd, 
And call'd his watery brother to his aid: | 
Offending earth to Neptune's lot he join'd, 
And bade his floods no longer ſtand confin'd; 
At once the ſurges o'er the nations riſe, 
And ſeas are only bounded by the ſkies. 
Such now the ſpreading deluge had been ſeen, 
Had not th* Almighty Ruler ſtood between; 
Proud waves the — fire obey'd, 
Confeſs'd his hand ſuppreſſing, and were ſtay d. 

Nor was that gloom the common ſhade of night, 
The friendly darkneſs that relie ves the light; 
But fearful black and horrible to tell, 
A murky vapour breath'd from yawning hell; 
So thick the mingling ſeas and clouds were hung, 
Scar ce could the fruggling lightning gleam along. 
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Through nature's frame the dire convulfion ſtruck, 
Heav'n groan'd, the labouring pole and axis 
ſhook : | 


Iproar, and Chaos old, prevail'd again, 
And broke the ſacred elemental chain: 
Black fiends, unhallow'd, ſought the bleſt abodes, 
Profan'd the day, and mingled with the gods. 
One only hope when every other fail'd, 
With Cæſar, and with nature's ſelf, prevail'd; 
The ftorm that ſought their ruin, prov'd them 
ſtrong, 

Nor could they fall who ſtood that ſhock ſo long. 
High as Leucadia's leſſening cliffs ariſe, 
On the tall billow's top the veſſel flies; 
While the pale maſter, from the ſurge's brow, 
With giddy eyes ſurveys the depth below. | 
When ſtraight the gaping main at once divides, 
On naked ſands the ruſhing bark ſubſides, | 
And the low liquid vale the topmaſt hides. 
The trembling ſhipman all diſtraught with fear, 
Forgets his courſe, and knows not how to ſteer ; 
No more the uſeleſs rudder guides the prow, +» 
To meet the rolling ſwell or ſhun the blow. 
But. lo! the ſto m itſelf aſſiſtance lends, 
While one aſſaults, another wave defends : 
This lays the ſidelong alder on the main, 
And that reſtores the leaning bark again. 
Obedient to the mighty winds ſhe plies, 
Now ſeeks the 4e and now invades the ſkiesz 
There born aloft, ſhe apprehends no more, 
Or ſhoaly Saſon, or Theſtalia's ſhore; 
High hills ſhe dreads, and promontories now, 
And fears to touch Ceraunia's airy brow. 

At length the univerſal wreck appear'd, 
To Cæſar's ſelf, ev'n worthy to be fear'd. 
Why all theſe pains, this toil of fate (he cries) 
This labour of the ſeas, and earth, and ſkies ? 
All nature, and the gods, at once alarm'd, 
Againſt my little boat and me are arm'd. 
If, oh ye Powers Divine! your will decrees. 
The glory of my death to theſe rude ſeas ; 
If warm, and in the fighting field to die, 
If that, my firſt of wills you deny 
My ſoul no longer at her lot repines, 
Bur yields to what your providence aſſigns. 
Though immature I end my glorious days, 
Cut ſhort my conqueſt, and prevent new praiſe z 
My life, already, ſtands the nobleſt theme, 
To fill long annals of recording fame. 
Far northern nations awn me for their lord, | 
And envious factions crouch beneath my ſword ; 
[nferior Pompey yields to me at home, 
And only fillsa ſecond place in Rome. 
My cquntry has my high beheſts obey'd, 
And at my feet her laws obedient laid; 
All ſovereignty, all honours are my own, - 
Conſul, dictator, I am all alone. 
But thou, my only goddeſs, and my friend, 
Thou, an whom all my ſecret prayers attend, 
Conceal, oh fortune! this inglorious end. | 
Let none on earth, let none beſide thee, know 
I ſunk thus poorly to the ſhades below. 
Diſpoſe, ye gods! my carcaſe as you pleaſe, 
Deep let it drown beneath theſe raging ſeas ; 
| aſk no urn my aſhes to infold, 
Nor marble monuments, nor ſhrines of gold 
Let but the world, unknowing of my doom 
Expect me till, and think I am to come . 
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So ſhall my name with terror ſtill be heard, 
Anci my return in every nation ſcar'd. 

He ipoke, and ſudden, wondrous to bebold, 
High on a tenth huge wave his bark was roll'd; 
Nor funk again, alternate, as before, 

But ruſhing, jodg'd, and fix d upon the ſhore. 
Rome and his fortune were at once reſtor'd, 
And earth again receiv'd him for her lord. 

Now, through the camp his late arrival told, 
The warriors crowd, their leader to behold ; 

In tears, around, the murmuring legions ſtand, 
And weicome him, with fond complaints, to land. 

What means too-daring Cæſar (thus they cry) 
To tempt the ruthleſs ſeas, and ſtormy ſky ! 
What a vile helpleſs herd had we been left, 

Of every hope at once in thee bereſt? 

While on thy life ſo many thoufands wait, 
While nations live dependent on thy fate, 
While the whole world on thee, their head, rely, 
"Tis cruel in thee to conſent to die. 

And cauldſt thou not one faithful ſoldier find, 
One equal to his mighty maſter's mind, e 
One that deſerv'd not to. be left behind? 

While tumbling billows toft thee on the main, 
We llept at cate, unknowing of thy pain. 

Were we the cauſe, oh ſhame! unworthy we, 
That urg'd/thee on to brave the raying ſea? 

Is there a ſlave whoſe head thowhold'it ſo light, 
To give him up to this tempeſtuous night ? 
While Cæſar, whom the ſubject earth obeys, 

Co ſeaſons ſuch as theſe, his ſacred ſelf betrays. 
Still wilt thou weary out indulgent heaven, 
And ſcatter all the laviſh gods have given'? 
Doſt thow the-care of Providence employ, 

Only to ſave thee when the ſeas run higli? 
Auſpicious ſove thy wiſhes would promote 
Thou aſk'ft the ſafety of a leaky boat 


He proffers thee the world's ſupreme command; 
Thy hopes aſpire no farther than to land, 
And caſt thy ſkipwreck on th' Heſperian ſtrand. 
In kind reproaches thus th.y waſte the night, 

Till the gray eaſt diſclos'd the breaking light: 

Serene the {un his beamy face diſplay'd, 

While the tir d ſtorm and weary waves were laid. 
Speedy the Latian chicſs unfurl their ſails, 

And catch the gently-rifing northern gales: 

In fair appearance the tall veſſels glide, 

The pilots and the wind conſpire to guide, [ 
And walt them fitly o'er the ſmoother tide : | 
Decent they move, like ſome well-order'd band, 

In rang d hatralions marching o'er the land, 
Night fell at length, the winds the fails forſook, 
And a dead calm the beautcous order broke. , 
So when, from Strymon's wintery banks, the 
cranes, 1 | 
In feather'd legions cut th* ethereal plains ; 
To warmer Nile they bend their airy way, 
Form'd in long lines, and rank'd in juſt array: 
But if ſome raſhing ſtorm the journey crols, 
The wingy leaders all are at a toſs: 
Now cloſe, now looſe, the breaking ſquadrons Ay, 
And ſcatter in confuſion o'er the cy. 2 
The day return'd, with Phœbus Avſter roſe, 
And hard upon the ſtraining canvas blows. 
dcudding afore him ſwift the fleet he bore, 
O'cr-pulling Lyffus, to Nympheum's ſhore; 
There ſaie from northern winds, within the port? 
. they nor. b 
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While thus united Cæſar's arms appear, 
And tortune draws the great deciſion near; 
Sad Pompey's foul uncaſy thoughts infeſt, 

And his Comelia pains his anxious breaſt. 

To diſtant Leſbos fain he would remove, 

Far from the war, the partner of his love. 

Oh, who can ſpeak, what numbers can reveal, 

The tenderneſs which pious lovers feel ? 

Who can their fecret pangs and forrows tell, 

With all the crowd of cares that in their boſoms 
dwell ? 

See what new paſhons now the hero knows, 

Now firſt he doubts ſucceſs, and fears his foes ; 


Rome and the world he hazards in the ſtrife, 


And gives up all to fortune, but his wife, 
Oft he prepares to ſpeak, but knows not how, 
Knows they muſt part, but cannot bid her go; 
Defers the killing news with fond delay, 
And, lingering, puts off fate from day to day. 
The fleeting ſhades began to leave the ſky, 
And flumber foft ſorſook the drooping eye: 
When, with fond arms, the fair Cornelia preſt 
Her lord, reluctant, to her ſnowy breaſt : 
Wondering, ſhe found he ſhunn'd her juſt em. 
brace, g 
And felt warm tears upon his manly face. 
Heart-wounded with the ſudden woe, ſhe griev'd, 
And ſcarce the weeping warrior yet believ'd, 
When, with a groan, thus he: My truecſt wife, 
To ſay how much I love thee more than life, 
Poorly expreſſes what my heart would ſhow, 
Since life, alas! is grown my burden now; 
That long, too long delay'd, that dreadful doom 
Thar cruel parting hour at length is come. 
Fierce, haughty, and colleQed in his might, 
Advancing Cæſar calls me to the fight. 
Haſte then, my gentle love, from war retreat; 
The Leſbian ifle attends thy peaceful ſeat : 
Nor ſeek, oh! ſeck not to increaſe my cares, 
Seek not to change my purpoſe with thy prayers; 
Myſelf, in vain, the fruitleſs ſuit have try'd, 
And my own pleading heart has Leen deny'd. 
Think not, thy diſtance will increaſe thy — 


Ruin, if ruin comes, will ſocn be near, 
Too ſoon the fatal news ſhall reach thy car. 
Nor burns thy heart with juſt and equal fires, 
Nor doſt thou love as virtue's law requires; 
If thoſe ſoft eyes can ev'n thy huſband bear, 
Red with the ſtains of blood, and guilty wer, 
When horrid trumpets ſound their dire alarms, 
Shall I mdulge my ſorrows with thy charms, [l 
And rife to battle from theſe tender arms? 
Thus mournful, from thee, rather jet me go, 
And join thy abſence to the public woe. 
But thou be hid, be ſafe from every fear, 
While kings and nations in deſtruction ſhare : 
Shun thou the cruſh of my impending fate, 
Nor let it fall on thee with all its weight. 
Then if the gods my overthrow ordain, 
And the fierce victor chaſe me o'er the plain, 
Thou thalt be left me ſtill, my better part, 
To ſoothe my cares, and heal my broken heart j 
Thy open arms I ſhall be fare to meet, 
And fly with plæafure to the dear retreat. 
Stunn'd and aſtoniſh'd at the deadly ſtroke, 
All fenfe, at firſt,” the matron ſad forſook. 
Motion, and life, and ſpeech, at length returns, 
And thus in words of heavicſ woe ſhe mourns; 
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Xo, Pompey! t is not that my lord is dead, 

is not the hand of fate has robb'd my bed; 

But like ſome baſe plebeian I am curs'd, 

And by my cruel huſband ſtard divorc'd. 

But Cæ ſar bids us part! thy father comes 

And we mult yield to what that tyrant dooms! 

Is thy Cornelia's faith ſo poorly known, 

That thou ſhould think her ſafer whilſt alone? 
Are not our loves, our lives, our fortunes one ? 
Canſt thou, inhuman, drive me from thy fide, 
And bid my ſingle head the coming ſtorm abide ? 
Do I not read thy purpoſe in thy eye | 
Doſt thou not hope, and wiſh, ev'n now to die? 
And can I then be ſafe? Yet death is free, 

That laſt relief is not deny'd to me; 

Though baniſh'd by thy harſh command I go, 
Yet I will join thee in the realms below. | 
Thou bid'ſt me with the pangs of abſence ſtrive, 
And, till I hear thy certain loſs, ſurvive, 

My vow'd obedience, what it can, ſhall bear; 
But, oh! my heart's a woman, and I fear. 

If the good gods, indulgent to my prayer, 

Should make the laws of Rome, and thee, their 
In diſtant climes I may prolong my woe, [care; 
And be the laſt thy victory to know. 

on ſome bleak rock that frowns upon the deep, 
A conſtant watch thy weeping wife ſhall keep; 
There from each fail misfortune ſhall I gueſs, 
And dread the bark that brings me thy ſucceſs, 
Nor ſhall thoſe happier tidings end my fear, 

The vanquiſh'd foe may bring new danger near ; 
Defenceleſs I may (till be ion, a prize, 

And Cæſar ſnatch me with him as he flies: 

With cafe my known retreat he ſhall v7 rang 
While thy great name diſtinguiſhes the thore : 
Soon ſhall the Leſbian exile ſtand reveal'd, 

The wife of Pompey cannot live conceal'd. 

But if th* o'er-ruling powers thy cauſe forſake, 
Grant me this only laſt requeſt I make; 

When thou ſhalt be of troops and friends bereft, 
And wretched flight is all thy ſafety left; 

Oh! follow not the dictates of thy heart, 

But chooſe a reſuge in ſome diſtant part. 
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Where'er thy unauſpicious bark ſhall ſteer, 

Thy ſad Cornelia's fatal ſhore forbear, 

Since Cæſar will be ſure to ſeek thee there. 
80 ſaying, with a/groan the matron fled, 

And wild with ſorrow, left her holy bed : 

She ſees all lingering, all delays are vain, 

And ruſhes headlong to poſſeſs the pain 

Nor will the hurry of her griefs afford 

One laſt embrace from her forſaken lord. 

Uncommon cruel was the fate for two, . 

Whole liyes had laſted long, and been fo true, 

To loſe the pleaſure of one laſt adieu. 

In all the woeful days that croſs'd their bliſs, 

Sure never hour was known ſo ſad as this; 

By what they ſuffer'd now, inur'd to pain, 

They met all after-ſorrows with diſdain, 

And fortune ſhot her envious ſhafts in vain. 
Low on the ground the fainting dame is laid; 

Her train officious haſten to her aid : | 

Then gently rearing, with a careful hand, 

Support her, ſlow-deſcending, oer the ſtrand. -. 

There, Lore with eager arms ſhe graſp'd the. 

- ſhore, 

Scarcely the mournerWthe bark they bore. 

Not half this grief of heart, theſe angs, ſhe knew, 

When from her native Italy ſhe flew : 

Lonely and comfortleſs ſhe takes her flight. 

Sad ſeems the day, and long the fleepleſs night. 

In vain her maids the downy couch provide, 

She wants the tender partner of her ide. 

When weary oft in heavineſs ſhe lies, 

And dozy flumber ſteals upon her yes; 

Fain, m_ fond arms, her lord ſhe would have 

reſt, 

But . to ſind the pillow at her breaſt. 

Though raging in her veins a fever burns, 

Painſul ſhe lies, and reſtleſs oft ſhe turns. 

She ſhuns his ſacred ſide with awful fear, 

And would not be convinc'd he is not there. 

But, oh! · too ſoon the want ſhall be ſupply d. 

The gods too cruelly for that provide: 

Again the circling hours bring back her lord, 

And Pompey ſhall be fatally reſtor'd. 


B O OK VI. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Cx$4az and Pompey lying now near Dyrrhachium, after ſeveral marches and counter -marches, the 


former with incredible diligence runs a vaſt line, or work, round the camp of the latter; 


This, 


Pompey, after ſuffering for want of proviſions, and à very gallant reſiſtance of Sczva, a centurion 
of Cæſar's, at length breaks through. After this, Cæſar makes another unſucceſsful attempt upon 
a part of Pompey's army, and then marches away into Theffaly: And Pompey, againſt the per- 
ſua ſion and counſel of his friends, follows him. After a deſcription of the ancient inhabitants, the 
boundaries, the mountains, and rivers of I heflaly ; the poet takes occafion, from this country being 
famous for witchcraft, to introduce Sextus Pompeius, inquiring the event of the civil war from the 


ſorcereſs Erictho. 


Now, near encamp'd, each on a neighbouring 
The Latian chiefs prepare for ſuddenfight. [height, 
The rival pair ſeem hither brought by fate, 
As if the gods would end the dire debate, 
And here determine of the Roman ſtate. 
Ceſar, intent upon his hoſtile on, 

Demands a conqueſt here, and here alone; 


5 


Neglects what laurels captive towns muſt yield, 


And ſcorns the harvelt of the Grecian field, 
Impatient ke provokes the fatal day, 

Ordain'd to give Rome's liberties away, 

And leave the world the greedy victor's prey. 
Eager, that laſt, great chance of war he waits, 


5 


| Where either's fall determines both their fates, 
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Thrice, on the hills, all drawn in dread array, 
His threatenivg eagles wide their wings diſplay; 
Thrice, but in vain, his hoſtile arms he ſhow'd, 
His ready rage, and thirſt of Latian blood. 

But when he ſaw, how cautious Pompey's care, 
Safe in his camp, declin'd the proffer d war; 
Through woody paths he bent his ſecret way, 
And meant to make Dyrrhachium's towers his 
This Pompey ſaw ; and ſwiftly ſhot before, [prey. 
With ſpeedy marches on the ſandy ſhore : 

Till on Taulantian Petra's top he ſtay'd, 
Sheltering the city with his timely aid. 

This place, nor walls, nor trenches deep can boaſt, 
The works of labour, and expenſive coſt. 

Vain prodigality ! and labour vain ! 

Loſt is the laviſh wealth, and loft the fruitleſs pain 


What walls, what towers ſoe er they reaf ſublime, 


Mult yield to wars, or more deſtructive time ; 
While fences like Dyrrhachium's fortreſs made, 
Where nature's hand the ſure foundation laid, { 
And with her ſtrength the naked town array'd, 
Shall ſtand ſecure againſt the warrior's rage, 
Nor fear the ruinous decays of age. 

Guarded, around, by ſteepy rocks it lies, 
And all acceſs from land, but one, denies. 

Na venturous veflel there in ſafety rides, 

But foaming furges break, and ſwelling tides 
Roll roaring on, and waſh the craggy ſides: 
Or. when contentious winds more rudeiy blow, 


Then mounting o'er the topmaſt cliff they flow, 
Burſt on the lofty Comes, and dach the town 
delow. 

Here Cæſar's daring heart vaſt hopes conceives, 
And high with war's vindictive pleaſures heaves ; 
Much he revolves within his thoughttul mind, 
How, in this camp, the foe may be confin'd, | 
With ample lines from hill ro hill deſign'd. 

Secret and ſwift he means the taſk to try, 

And runs each diſtance over with his eye. 

Vaſt heaps of ſod and verdant turt are brought, 

And ſtones in deep laborious quarries wrought; 

Each Grecian dwelling round the work ſupplies, 

And ſudden ramparts from their ruins rife, 

With wond' rous ſtrength the ſtable mound they 
rear, 

Such as th' impetuous ram can never fear, 

Nor hoſtile might o'erturn, nor forceful engine 
rear. 

Through hills, reſiſtleſs, Cæſar plains his way, 

And makes the rough unequal rocks obey. 

Here deep, beneath, the gaping trenches lie, 


There forts advance their airy turrets high. 


Around vaſt tracts of land the labours wind, * 

Wide fields and foreſts in the circle bind, 

And hold as in a toil the ſavage kind. 0 

Nor ev'n the foe too ſtrictly pent remains, 

At large he forages upon the plains; 

The vaſt encloſure gives free leave around, 

Oft to decamp, and ſhift the various ground. 

Here, from far fountains, ſtreams their channels 
trace, [ſpace, 

And, while they wander throngh the tedious 

Run many a mile their long-extended race: 

While ſome, quite worn and weary of the way, 


| Sink, and are loft before they reach the fea : 


Ey'n Cæſar's ſelf, when through the works he goes, 
Tires in the midft, and ſtops to take repoſe, 
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Let fame no more record the walls of Troy, 

Which gods alone could build, and gods deſtroy 

Nor let the Parthian wonder, to have ſeen 

The labours of the Babylonian queen : 

Behold this large, this ſpacious tract of ground! 

Like that, which Tigris or Orontes bound ; 

Behold this land! that majeſty might bring, 

And form a kingdom tor an ealtern king ; 

Behold a Latian chief this land encloſe, 

Amidſt the tumuit of impending foes: . 

He bade the walls ariſe, and as he bade they 

Bur ah! vain pride of power! ah ! fruitleſs boaſt! 

Ev'n theſe, theſe mighty labours are all loſt ' 

A force like this what barriers could withſtand ? 

Seas muſt have fled, and yielded to the land; 

The lovers ſhores united might have ſtood, 

Spite of the Helleſpont's oppoſing flood; 

While the Agean and Ioman tide, ? 

Might meeting o'er the vanquiſh'd Iſthmus ride, 

And Argive realms from Corinth's walls divide 1 

This power might change unwilling nature's face, 

Unfix each order, and remove each place. 

Here, as if clos'd within a lift, the war 

Does all its valiant combatants prepare; 

Here ardent glows the blood, which fate ordains 

To dye the Libyan and Emathian plains; 

Here the whole rage of civil diſcord join'd, 

Struggles for room, and ſcorns to be confin'd. 
Nor yet, while Cæſar his firſt labours try'd, 

The warlike toil by Pompey was deſcry'd. 

So, in mid Sicily's delightful plain, | 

Safe from the horrid ſound, the happy ſwain | 

Dreads not loud Scylla barking o'er the main. 

So, northern Britons never hear the roar 

Of ſeas, that break on the far Cantian ſhore. 

Soon as the riling ramparts hoftile height, 

And towers advancing, ſtruck his anxious fight, 

Sudden from Petra's ſafer camp he led, 

And wide his legions on the hills diſpread ; 

So, Cæſar, forc'd his numbers to extend, 

More feebly might each various ſtrength defend. 

His camp far o'er the large encloſure reach'd, 

And guarded lines along the front were ſtretch'd; 

Far as Rome's diſtance trom Aricia's groves, 

(Aricia which the chaſte Diana loves) 

Far as tfom Rome old Tiber ſeeks the ſea, 

Did he not wander in his winding way. 

While yet no ſignals for the fight prepare, 

Unbidden, ſome the javelin dart from far, | 

And, ſkirmithing, provoke the lingering war. 

But deeper cares the thoughttul chiets diftrels, 

And move, the ſoldiers ardour to reprels. 

Pompey, with ſecret anxious thought, beheld, 

How trampling hoots the rifing graſs repell'd ; 

Waſte lie the ruſſet fields, the generous ſteed 

Seeks on the naked foil, in vain, to feed : 

Loathing from racks of huſky ſtraw he turns, 

And, pining, for the verdant paſture mourns. 

No more his limbs their dying load ſuſtain, ? 

Aiming a ſtride, he faulters in the ſtrain, 

And finks a ruin on the withering plain . J 

Dire maladies upon his vitals prey, 

Diffolve his frame, and melt the maſs away. 

Thence deadly plagues invade the lazy air, 

Reek to the clouds, and hang malignant there, 

From Neſis ſuch, the Stygian vapours riſe, 


And with contagion taint the purer ſkies ; 


nd 
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duch do Typhceus? ſteamy caves convey, 

And breathe blue poiſons en the golden day. 

Thence liquid ftreams the mingling plague re- 

And deadly potions to the thirity give: ſceive, 

To man the miſchief ſpreads, the fell diſeaſe 

In fatal draughts does on his entrails ſeizes 

Arugged ſcurf, all loathſome to be ſeen, 

Spreads, like a bark, upon his ſilken (kin; 

Malignant flames his ſwelling eye- balls dart, 

And feem with anguiſh from their ſeats to ſtart ; 

Fires o er his glowing cheeks and viſage ſtray, 

And mark, in crimſon ſtreaks, their burning way; 

Low droc ps bis head, declining from its height, 

And nods, and totters with the fatal weight. 

With winged haſte the ſwift deſtruction flies, 

And ſcarce the ſoldier ſickens ere he dies; 

Now falling crowds at once reſign their breath, 

And doubly taint the noxious air with death. 

Care leis their putrid carcaſes are ſpread; | bed, 

And on the earth, their dank e 

The living reſt in common with the dead. 

Here none the laſt funereal rites receive; 

To be caſt forth the camp, is all their friends 
can give. 

At length kind heaven their ſorrows bade to ceaſe, 

And ſtaid the peſtilential foe's increaſe ; 

Freſh breezes from the ſea begin to riſe, 

While Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 

And ſweeps, with healthy wings, the rank 
polluted ſkies. 

Arriving veſſels now their freight unload, 

And furniſh plenteous harveſts trom abroad : 

Now ſprightly ſtrength, now cheerful health, 
returns, | 

And life's fair lamp, rekindled, brightly burns. 

But Czlar, unconfin'd, and camp'd on high, 

Feels not the miſchief of the fluggith iky : 

On hills ſublime he breathes the purer air, 

Aud drinks no damps, nor poiſonous vapours, there. 

Yet hunger keen an equal plague 1s found ; 

Famine and meagre want beſiege him round: 

The fields, as yet, no hopes of harveſt wear, 

Nor yellow (tems diſcloſe the bearded ear. 

The ſcatter'd valgar ſearch around the fields, 

And pluck whate'er the doubttul herbage yields; 

Some trip the trees in every neighbouring wood, 

And with the cattle ſhare their grafly food. 

Whate'er the ſoftening flame can pliant make, 

Whate'er the teeth, or labouring jaws, can break; 

What fleſh, what roots, what herbs ſoe'er they 


get, 

Though new, and ftrange to human tafte as yet, 
At once the greedy ſoldiers ſeize and eat. 
What want, what pain ſoe'er they undergo, 
Still they perſiſt in arms, and cloſe beter the foe. 

At length, impatient longer to be held 
Within the bounds of one appointed field, 
Or every bar which might his paſſage ſtay, 
Pompey reſolves to force his warlike way; 
Wide o'er the world the ranging war to lead, 
And give his looſen'd legions room to ſpread. 
Nor takes he mean advantage from the night, 
Nor ſteals a paſſage, nor declines the fight; 
But bravely dares, diſdainful of the foe, (to go. 
Through the proud towers and ramparts breach 
Where ſhining ſpears, and cre...  :elms are ſeen, 
Embatiled thick to guard the walls within; 
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Where all things de ath, where ruin all afford, 

There Pompey marks a paſſage for his ſword. 

Near to the camp a woody thicket lay, [way* 

Cloſe was the ſhade, nor did the ee 

With ſmoky clouds of duſt, the march betray. 

Hence, ſudden they appear in dread array, 

Sudden their wide-extended ranks diſplay ; 

At once the foe beholds with wondering eyes 

Where on broad wings Pompeian-eagles riſe ; 

At once the warriors thouts and trumpet-ſounds 
ſurpriſe. ; 

Scarce was the ſword's deſtruction needful here, 

So (wiftly ran before preventing fear; 

Some fled amaz'd, while vainly valiant ſome 

Stood, but to meet in arms a nobler doom. 

Where'er they ſtood, now ſcatter'd lie the ſlain, 

Scarce yet a few for coming deaths remain, 

And clouds of flying javelins fall in vain. 

Here ſwift conſuming flames the victors throw, 

And here the ram impetuous aims a blow; 

Aloft the nodding turrets feel the ſtroke, 

And the vaſt ramparf groans beneath the ſhock. 

And now propitious fortune ſeem'd to doom 

Freedom and peace, to Pompey, and to Rome z 

High o'er the vanquiſh'd works his eagles tower, 

And vindicate the world from Czlar's power. 

But (what nor Cæſar, nor his ortune cou'd) 

What not ten thoutand warlike hands withfiood, 

Scæva reſiſts alone; repels the force, 

And ſtops the rapid victor in his courſe. 

Sczva ! a name erewhile to fame unknown, 

And firſt diſtinguiſh'd on the Gallic Rhone; 

There ſeen in hardy deeds of arms to thine, 

He reach'd the honours of the Latian vine. 

Daring and bold, and ever prone to ill, 

Inur'd to blood, and active to fulfil 

The dictates of a lawleſs tyrant's will; | 

Nor virtue's love, nor reaſon's laws he knew, 

But, careleſs of the right, for hire his ſword he 

Thus courage by an impious cauſe is curſt, [dre w. 

And he that is the braveſt, is the worſt. 

Soon as he ſaw his fellows ſhun the fight, 

And ſeek their ſafety in ignoble flight, 

Whence does, he ſaid, this coward's terror grow, 

This ſhame, unknown to Cæſar's arms till now? 

Can you, ye laviſh herd, thus tamely yield? 

Thus fly, unwounded, from the bloody field? 

Behold, where pil'd in ſlaughter'd heaps on high, 

Firm to the laſt, your brave companions lie 

Then bluſh to thiak what wretched lives you ſave, 

From what renown you fly, from what a glorious 
grave. 

Though ſacred fame, though virtue yield to fear, 

Let rage, let indignation, keep you here. 

We! we the weakeſt, from the reſt are choſe, 

To yield a paflage to our ſcornful foes ! 

Yet, Pompey, yet, thou ſhalt be yet withſtood, 

And ttain thy victor's laurel deep in blood, 

With pride, 'tis true, with joy I ſhould have 

If haply I had fall'n by Cæſar's fide; [dy'd, 

But fortune has the noble death deny'd. 

Then Pompey, thou, thou on my fame ſhall wait, 

Do thou be witnels, and applaud my fate; 

Now puth we on, diſdain we now to fear, 

A thoufand wounds let every boſom bear, 

Till the keen ſword be blunt, be broke the 
pointed ipear, 
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And ſee the clouds of duſty battle rife! [ikies! 
Hark how the ſhout runs rattling through the 
The diſtant legions catch the ſounds from tar, 
And Cæſar liſtens to the thundering war. 
He comes, he comes, yet ere his ſoldier dies, 
Like lightning ſwifr the winged warrior flies: 
Haſte then to death, to conqueſt haſte away; 
Well do we fall, tor Cæſar wins the day. I[ſound, 
He ſpoke, and ſtraight, as at the trumpet's 
' Rekindled warmth in every breait was found; 
Recall'd from flight, the youth admiring wait, 
To mark their daring fellow-ſoldier's fate, 
To ſee if haply virtue might prevail, 
And, ev'n beyond their hopes, do more than 
greatly tail. | 
High on the tottering wall he rears his head, 
With flaughter'd carcaſes around him ſpread ; 
With nervous arms uplifting theſe he throws, 
Theſe rolls oppreſſive, on afcending foes. 
Each where materials for his fury lie, 
And all the ready ruins arms ſupply : 
Even his fierce ſelf he ſeems to aim below, 
Headlong to ſhoot, and dying dart a blow. 
Now his tough ſtaff repels the fierce attack, 
And tumbling, drives the bold affailants back: 
Now heads, now hands he lops, the carcaſe falle, 
Whilſt the clench'd fingers gripe the topmoſt walls: 
Here ſtones he heaves; the maſs deſcending full, 
Cruſhes the brain, and ſhivers the trail Kull. 
Here burning pitchy brands he whirls around; 
Infix'd, the flames hiſs in the liquid wound, 
Deep drench'd in death, in tlowing crimſon 
drown'd. 
And now the ſwelling heaps of ſlaughter'd foes, 
Sublime and equal to the fortreſs role ; 
Whence, forward, with a leap, at once he ſprung, 
And ſhot himſelf amidſt the hoſtile throng. 
So daring, fierce with rage, ſo void of fear, 
Bounds forth the ſpotted pard, and ſcorns the hunt- 
er's ſpear. 
The cloſing ranks the warrior ſtraight enfold, 
Aud, compais'd in their ſteely circle, hold. 
Undaunted ſtill. around the ring he roams, 
Fights here and there, and every where o'ercomes; 
Till, clogg'd with blood, his ſword obeys but ill 
The dictates of its vengeful maſter's will; 
Edgeleſs it falls, and though it pierce no more, 
Still breaks the batter'd bones, and bruiſes (ore. 
Meantime, on him the crowding war is bent, 
And darts from every hand to him are ſent ; 
It look'd as tortune did in odds delight, 
And had in cruel ſport ordain'd the fight ; 
A wondrous match of war the ſeem'd to make, 
Her thouſands here, and there her one to ſtake ; 
As if on nightly terms in liſts they ran, 
And armies were but equal to the man. 
A thouſand darts upon his buckler ring, 
A thouſand javelins round his temples ting ; 
Hard bearing on his head, with many a blow, 
His ſteely helm is inward taught to bow, 
The miſſise arms, fix'd all around he wears, 
And ev'n his fatety in his wounds he bears, { 
Fenc'd with a fatal wood, adeadly grove of ſpears. 
Ceaſe, ye Pompeian warriors ! ceaſe the trite, ; 
Nor, vainly, thus attempt this ſingle life; 
Your darts, your idle javelins caſt aſide, 
And other arms for Scæva's death provide: 
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he forceful rams reſiſtleſs lorns prepare, 
With all the ponderous vaſt machines of war; 
Let dreadful flames, let maſſy rocks be thrown, 
With engines thunder on, and break him be 
And win this Cæſar's ſoldier, like a town. 
At les gth, his fate diſdaining to delay, 
He hurls is ſhield's neglected aid away, 
Reſolves no part whate'er from death to hide, 
But ſtands unguarded now on every fide. 
Encumber'd fore with many a painiul wound, 
Tardy and ſtiff he treads the hottile round; 
Gloomy and fierce his eyes the crowds ſurvey, 
Mark where to fix, and fipgle out the prey. 
Such, by Getulian hunters compals'd in, 
The vaſt unwieldy elephant is teen : 
All cover'd with a ſteely ſhower from far, 
Rouſing he ſhakes, and ſheds the ſcatter'd war; 
In vain the diſtant troops the fight renew, 
And with freſh rage the ſtubborn foe purlue ; 
Unconquer'd {till the mighty ſavage ſtands, 
And ſcorns the malice of a thouſand hands, 
Not all the wounds a thouſand darts can make, 
Chough all find place, a ſingle lite can take. 
When lo! addreit with ſome ſucceſsful vow, 
A ſhaft, ſure flying from a Cretan bow, 
Beneath the wartior's brow was ſeen to light, 
And ſunk, deep piercing the leit arb of fight. 
But he (fo rage inſpir'd, and mad difgain) 
Kemorſeieſs tell, and ſeuſeleſs of the pain, 
Tore torth the bearded arrow trom the wound, 
With ſtingy nerves betmear'd and wrapp'd a- 

round, | 
And ſtamp'd the gory jelly on the ground, 
So in Pannonian woods the grow ling bear, 
Transhz'd, grows hercer for the hunter s pear, 
Turns on her wound, runs madding round with 
And catches at the flying ſhatt in vain, (pain, 
Down from lus eyeiets hollow ran the blood, 
And hideous oer his mang ed viſage flow'd; 
Deform'd each awtul, each ſeveret grace, 
And veil'd the manly terrors of his tace. 
The. victors raile their joytul voices high, 
And with loud triumph ſtrike the vaulted ſky: 
Not Ceſar thus a general joy had ſpread, 
Though Cælar's ſeli like Sczva thus had bled, 
Anxious, the wounded toldier, in his breaft, 
The rifing indignation deep repreſt, 
And thus, in humble vein his haughty foes ad- 
dreſt : 

Here let your rage, ye Romans, ceaſe, he ſaid, 
And lend your fellow-citizen your aid; 
No more your darts nor uſeleſs javelins try, U 
Theſe, which I bear, will deaths enow tupply, \ 


| Draw forth your weapons, and beheld 1 dic. 


Or rather bear me hence, and let me meet 

My doom beneath the mighty Fompey's feet : 

'T were great, 'twere brave, to fall in arms, tis 
true, 

But I renounce that glorious fate for you. 

Fain' would I yet prolong this vital breath, 

And quit ev'n Cæſar, ſo I fly from death. 

The wretched Aulus hften'd to the wile, 
Intent and greedy of the future ſpoil ; 
Advancing fondly on, with heedlels caſe, 

He thought the captive and his arms to ſeize, 
When, ere he was aware, his thundering ſword. 


| Deep in his turcat the ready Scæva gor d. 
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Warm'd with the ſlaughter, with freſh rage he 
burns, 

And vigour with the new ſuccefs returns. 

50 may they fall (he faid) by juſt deceit, I 

Sach be their fate, ſuch as this fool has met, 

Who dare believe that I am vanquiſh'd yet! $ 

If you would ſtop the vengeance of my (word, 

From Cæſar's mercy be your peace implor'd, 

There let your leader Kneel, and humbly own 
his lord. 

Me! could you meanly dare to fancy me 

Baſe, like yourſelves, and fond of life to be! 

But know, not all the names which grace your 

caule, 

Your reverend ſenate, and your boaſted laws, 

Not Pompey's ſelf, not all for which you fear, 

Were e'er to you, like death to Scæva, dear, 

Thus while he ſpoke, a riſing duſt betray'd 

Cæſarian legions marching to his aid. 

Now Fompey's troops with prudence ſeem to yield, 

And to increaſing numbers quit the field; 

Diſſembling ſhame, they hide their foul defeat, 

Nor vanquith'd by a fingle arm retreat, 

Then fell the warrior, for till then he food; 

His manly mind ſupply'd the want of blood. 

It ſeem'd as rage had kindled life anc w, 

And courage to oppoſe, from oppoſition grew. 

But now, when none were left him to repel, 

Fainting for want of foes, the victor fell. 

Straight with officious haſte his friends draw near, 

And, raiſing, joy the noble load to bear: 

To reverence and religious awe inclin'd, 

Admiring, they adore his mighty mind, 

That god within his mangled breaſt enthrin'd. _ 

The wounding weapons, ſtain'd with Scæva's 
blood, 

Like ſacred relics to the gods are vow'd: 

Forth are they drawn trom every part with care, 

And kept to drels the naked god of war. 

Ob, happy ſoldier ! had thy worth been try'd, 

In pious daring, on thy country's lide ! 

Oh! had thy ſword Iberian battles known, 

Or purple with Cantabrian laughter grown; 

Haw had thy name in deathleis annals ſhone ! 

But now no Roman ban halt thou fing, 

Nor peaceſul triumphs to thy country bring, 

Nor loudly bleſt in folemn pomp ſhalt move, 

Through crowding itreets, to Capitol:an ſove, 

The laws defender, and the people's love: 

Oh, hapleſs victor thou ! oh, vainly brave! 

How haſt thou fought, to make thyſelf a Nave ! 

Nor Pompey, thus repuls'd, the fight declines, 

Nor reſts encompals'd round by Cztar's lines; 

Once more he means to force nis warlike way, 

And yet retrieve the fortune of the day. 

So when fierce winds with angry ocean ſtrive, 

Full on the beach the beating billows drive; 

Stable a while the lofty mounds abide, 

Check the proud ſurge, and ſtay the ſwelling 
tide : 

Yet reſtleſs ſtill the waves unweary'd roll, 

Work underneath at length, and ſap the finking 
mole, 

With force renew'd the baffled warrior bends, 

Where to the ſhore the jutting wall extends: 

There proves, by land and lea, his various might, 


And wins his paſſage by the double fight. 
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Wide o'er the plains diffas'd his legions range, 
And their cloſe camp for freer ſields exchange. 
So, rai-*d by melting ſtreams of Alpine ſnow, 
Beyond his utmoſt margin ſwells the Po, 
Aud looſely leis the ſpreading deluge flow: 
Where'er the weaker banks oppreſt retreat, 
And fink beneath the heapy waters weight, 
Forth guſhing at the breach, they burſt their way, 
And waſteful o'er the drowned country ſtray : 
Far diſtant fields and meads they wander oer, 
And viſit lands they never knew before ; 
Here, from its {eat the mouldering carth is torn, 
And by the flood to other maſters borne z 
While gathering there it keaps the growing ſoil, 
And loads the peaſant with his neighbour's ſpoil, 
Soon as aſcending high, a rifing flame, 
To Cielar's ſight, the combat's ſignal came, 
Swift to the place approaching near, he found 
The runs ſcatter'd by the victor round, 
And his proud labours humbled to the ground. 
Thence tv the hoſtile camp his eyes he turns, 
Where for their peace, and ſleep ſecure, he 
mourns, {burns. 
With rancorovs deſpite, and envious anguith, 
At length reſolv'd (ſo rage inſpir'd his breaſt) 
He means to break the happy victor's reſt : 
Once more to kindle up the fatal ſtrife, 
And dath their joys with hazard of his life. 
Straight to Torquatus fierce he bends his way 
( Torquatus near a neighbouring cattle lay), 
But he, by prudent caution taught to yield, 
Fruſts to his walls, and quits the open field; 
There, ſafe within himſelf, he ſtands his ground, 
And lines the guarded ramparts ſtrongly round. 
So when the ſeamen from afar deſcry 
The clouds grow black upon the lowering ſky, 
Hear the winds roar, and mark the ſeas run high, 
i hey furl the uttering ſheet with timely care, 
And wiſely for the coming ſtorm prepare. 
Zut now the victor, with refiltleſs haſte, 
roud o'er the ramparts of the fort had paſt; 
When ſwitt deſcending from the riſing grounds, 
rFompey with lengthening files the foe ſurrounds, 
As when in /Etna's hollow caves below, 
Round the vait furnace Kindling whirlwinds 
blow; 
Rous'd in his baleſul bower the giant roars, 
nd with a burſt the burning deluge pours ; 
Then pale with horror ſhrieks the thuddering 
iwain, 
io fee the fiery ruin ſpread the plain. 
Nor with leſs horror Czfar's bands behold 
Huge hoſtile duſty clouds their rear infold ; 
Unknowing whom to meet, or whom to ſhun, 
Blind with their fear, full on their fates they run. 
Well, on that day, the world repoſe had gain'd, 
And bold rebellion's blood had all been drain'd, 
Had not the pious chief the rage of war reſtrain'd. þ 
Oh, Rome, how free, how happy had thou been! 
Thy own great miſtreſs, and the nations queen! 
Had Sylla then thy great avenger ſtood, 
An dy*d his thirity ſword in traitors blood. 


But, oh ! for ever ſhalt thou now bemoan 7 
The two extremes, by which thou wert undone, \. 
Che ruthleſs father, and too tender fon. 14 


With fatal pity. Pompey, hait thou ſpar'd, 
And given the blackeſt crime the beſt reward: 
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How had that one, one happy day, withheld 
The blood of Utica, and Munda's field ! 
The Pharian Nile had known no crime more 
great 
Than ſome vile Ptolemy's untimely fate ; 
Nor Afric then, nor Juba had bemoan'd, 
Nor Seipio's blood tae Punic ghoſts aton'd ; 
Cato had for his country's good ſurviv'd, 
And long 1n peace a hoary patriot liv'd ; 
Rome had not worn a tyrant's hated chain, 
And fate had undecreed Pharſalia's plain, 
But Cæſar, weary of th' unlucky land, 
Swift to Amathia leads his ſhatter'd band; 
While Pompey's wary friends, with caution wiſe, 
To quit the baffled foe's purſuit adviſe. 
To Italy they point his open way, 
And bid him make the willing land his prey. 
Oh! never (he replies) ſhall Pompey come, 
Like Cæſar arm'd, and terrible to Rome; 
Nor need I from thoſe ſacred walls have fled, 
Could I have borne our ſtreets with flaughterred, 
And ſeen the Forum pil'd with heaps of dead. 
Much rather let me pine in Scythia's frott ; 
Or burn on ſwarthy Libya's ſultry coaſt 
No clime, no diſtant region, is too far, 
Where I can baniſh, with me, fatal war. 
I fled, to bid my country's ſorrows ceaſe ; 
And ſhall my victories invade her peace ? 
Let her but ſafe and free from arms remain, 
And Cæſar ſtill ſhall think ſhe wears his chain. 
He fpoke, and eaſtward ſought the foreſt wide, 
That riſing clothes Candavia's ſhady fide ; 
Thence to ZEmathia took his deſtin'd way, 
Reſerv'd by fate for the deciding day. 
Where Eurus blows, and wint'ry ſuns ariſe, 
Theſſalia's boundary proud Oſſa lies; 
But when the god protracts the longer day, 
Pelion's broad back receives the dawning ray. 
Where through the Lion's fiery ſign he flies, 
Othrys his leafy groves for thades ſupplies. 
On Pindus ſtrikes the fady weſtern light, 
When glittering Veſper leads the ſtarry night. 
Northward, Olympus hides the lamps, that roll 
Their paler fires around the frozen pole. 
The middle ſpace, a valley low depreſs'd, 
Once a wide, lazy, ſtanding lake poſſeſs'd; 
While growing till the heapy waters ſtood, 
Nor down through Tempe ran the ruſhing flood : 
But when Alcides to the taſk apply'd, 
And cleft a paſſage through the mountains wide; 
Guſhing at once the thundering torrent flow'd, 
While Nereus groan'd beneath th' increaſing load. 
Then roſe (oh, that it ſtill a Jake had lain!) 1 
Above the waves Pharſalia's fatal plain, 
Once ſubject to the great Achilles' reign. 1 
Then Phylace was built, whoſe warriors boaſt 
Their chief firſt landed on the Trojan coaſt; 
Then Pteleos ran her circling wall around, 
And Dorion, for the muſes wrath renown'sd : 
Then Trachin high, and Melibœa ſtood, 
Where Hercules his fatal ſhafts beſtow'd ; 
Lariſſa ſtrong aroſe, and Argos, now 
A plain, ſubmitted to the labouring plough. 
Here ſtood the town, if there be truth in fame, 
That from Bœotian Thebes receiv'd its name. 
Here fad Agave's wandering ſenſe return'd, 
Here for her murder'd ſon the mother mourn'd ; 
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With ſtreaming tears ſhe waſl'd his ghaſtly head, 
And on the funeral pile the precious relic laid. 
The guſhing waters various ſoon divide, 
And every river rules a ſeparate tide ; 
The narrow Mas tuns a limpid flood, 
Evenos bluſhes with the Centaur's blood ; 
That gently mingles with th' Jonian ſea, 
While this through Caledonia cuts his way. 
Slowly fair Io's aged father falls, 
And in hoarſe murmurs his loſt daughter calls, 
Thick Achelous rolls his troubled waves, 
And heavily the neighbour iſles he laves ; 
While pure Amphryſus winds along the mead, 
Where Phatbus once was wont his flocks te 
feed: 
Oft on the banks he ſat a ſhepherd ſwain, 
And watch'd his charge upon the graſſy plain. 
Swift to the main his courſe Sperchios bends, 
And, ſounding, to the Malian gulf deſcends. 
No breezy air near calm Anauros flies, 
No dev y miſts, nor fleecy clouds ariſe. 
Here Phoenix, Melas, and Aſopus run, 
And ſtrong Apidanus drives flow Enipeus on, 
A thouſand little brooks, unknown to fame, 
Are mix'd, and loſt in Peneus' nobler name: 
Bold Titareſus ſcorns his rule, alone, 
And, join'd to Peneus, ſtill himſelf is known: 
As o'er the land his haughty waters glide, 
And roll, unmingling, a ſuperjor tide 
'Tis ſaid, through ſecret channels winding forth, 
Deep as from Styx he takes his hallow'd birth: 
Thence, proud to be rever'd by gods on high, 
He Corns to mingle with a mean ally. 
When riſing grounds uprear'd at length their 
heads, 
And rivers ſhrunk within their oozy beds; 
Bebrycians firſt are ſaid, with early care, 
In furrows deep to fink the ſhimng ſhare, 
The Lelegians next, with equal roll, 
And Dolopes, invade the mellow foil 
To theſe the bold Aolidæ ſucceed ; 
Magnetes, taught to reign the fiery ſteed. | 
And Minyz, to explore the deep decreed, 
Here pregnant by Ixion's bold embrace, 
The mother cloud diſclos'd the Centaut's race: 
In Pelethronian caves ſhe brought them forth, 
And fill'd the land with many a monſtrous birth, 
Here dreadful Monychus firſt ſaw the light, 
And prov'd on Pholoe's rending rocks his might; 
Here talleſt trees uprooting Rhœcus bore, 
Which baffled ſtorms had try'd in vain before. 
Here Pholus, of a gentler human breaſt, 
Receiv'd the great Alcides for his gueſt. 
Here, with brute-fury, luſtful Neſſus try'd' 
To violate the hero's beauteous bride, { 
'Tis juſtly by the fatal ſhaft he dy'd. 
This parent land the pious leach confeſt, 
Chiron, of all the double race the beſt : 

»Midſt golden ſtars he ſtands refulgent now, 
And threats the Scorpion with his bended bow. 
Here love of arms and battle reign'd. of old, 
And form'd the firſt Theflalians fierce and bold: 
Here, from rude rocks, at Neptune's potent 

ſtroke, 
Omen of war, the neighing courſer broke; 
Here, taught by ſkilful riders to ſubmit, 
He chump'd indignant on the foamy bit, 
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he 
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from fair Theſſalia's Pegaſæan ſhore, 

The firſt bold pine the daring warriors bore, - 

And taught the ſons of earth wide oceans to 
explore. 

Here, when Itonus held the regal ſeat, 

The ſtubborn ſteel he firſt ſubdu'd with heat, { 

And the tough bars on ſounding anvils beat : 

In furnaces he ran the liquid braſs, 

And caſt in curious works the molten maſs : 

He taught the ruder artiſt to refine, 

Explor'd the ſilver and the golden mine, { 

And ſtamp'd the coſtly metal into coin. 

From that old era avarice was known, 

Then all the deadly ſeeds of war was ſown ; 

Wide o'er the world, by tale, the miſchief ran, 

And thoſe curit pieces were the bane of man. 

Huge Python, here, in many a ſcaly fold. 

To Cyrrha's cave a length enormous roll'd : 

Hence, Pythian games the hardy Greeks renown, 

And laurel wreaths the joyful victor crown. 

Here proud Alæus durſt the gods defy, 

And taught his impious brood to ſcale the ſky : 

While mountains pil'd on mountains interfere 

With heaven's bright orbs, and ſtop the circling 
ſphere. 

To this curſt land, by fate's appointed doom, 
With one conſent the warring leaders come; 
Their camps are fix'd, and now the vulgar tear, 
To ſee the terrible event fo near. 

A few, and but a few, with ſouls ſerene, 
Wait the diſcloſing of the dubious ſcene. 

But Sextus, mix'd among the vulgar herd, 
Like them was anxious, and unmanly fear'd : 
A youth unworthy of the hero's race, 

And born to be his nobler fire's diſgrace, 

A day ſhall come, when this inglurious fon 
Shall ſtain the trophies all by Pompey won : 

A thief, and ſpoiler, ſhall he live contels'd, 

And act thoſe wrongs his father's arm redreſs'd, 
Vex'd with a coward's fond impatience now, 

He pries into that fate he fears to know ; 

Nor ſeeks he, with religious vows, to move 

The Delphic tripod, or Dodonian ſove; 

No prieſtly Augur's arts employ his cares, 

Nor Babylonia ſeers who read the ſtars; 

He not by fibres, birds, or lightning's fires, 

Nor any juſt, though ſecret, rites inquires ; 

But horrid altars, and infernal powers, 7 
Dire myſteries of magic he explores, 

Such as high heaven and gracious Jove abhors. 5 
He thinks, 'tis little thoſe above can know, 

And feeks accurſt aſſiſtance from below. 

The place itſelf the impious means ſupplies, 
While near Hzmonian hags incamp'd he lies: 
All dreadful deeds, all monſtrous forms of old, 

By fear invented, and by falſehood told, 
Whate'er tranſcends belief, and reaſon's view, 
Their art can furnith, and their power make true. 

The pregnant fields a horrid crop produce, 
Noxious, and fit for witchcratt's deadly uſe : 

With baleful weeds each mountain's brow is 
hung, 

And liſtening rocks attend the charmer's ſong. 

There, potent and myſterious plants ariſe, 

Plants that compel the gods, and awe the ſkies; 

There, leaves unfolded ro Medea's view, 4 

Such as her native Colchos uever knew, 
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Soon as the dread Hæmonian voice aſcends, 
Through the whole vait expanſe, each power at- 
tv'n all thoſe ſullen deities, who know ſtends; 
No care of acaven above, or earth below, 

Hear and obey. Th' Aflyrian then, in vain, 
And Memphian prieſts, their local gods detain; 
From every altar looſe at once they fly, 

And with the ſtronger foreign call comply, 

The coldeſt hearts Thefiahan numbers warm, 
And ruthleſs boſoms own the putent charm ; 
With monitrous power they rouſe perverſe deſire, 
And kindle into luſt the wint'ry fire: 

Where noxious cups, and poiſonous philtres fail, 

More potent ſpells and myſtic verſe prevail. 

No draughts ſo ſtrong the knots of love prepare, 

Cropt from her younglings by the parent mare. 

Oft, ſullen bridegrooms, who unkindly fled 

From blooming beauty, and the genial bed, 

Melt, as the thread runs on, and fighing, feel 

The giddy whirling of the magic wheel. 

Whene'er the proud enchantreſs gives command, 

Eternal motion ſtops her active hand; 

No more heaven's rapid circles journey on, 

But univerſal nature ſtands foredone: 

The lazy god of day forgets to rife, 

And everlaſting night pollutes the ſkies. 

Jove wonders, to behold her ſhake the pole, 

And, unconſenting, hears his thunders roll. 

Now, with a word, ſhe hides the ſun's bright face, 

And blots the wide ethereal azure ſpace; 

Looſely, anon, ſhe ſhakes her flowing hair, 

And ſtraight the ſtormy lowering heavens are fair: 

At once, the calls the golden light again, 

The clouds fly ſwift away, and ſtops the drizly rain. 

In ſtilleſt calms, the bids the waves run high, [ky ; 

And imooths the deep, though Boreas ſhakes the 

When winds ate huth'd, her potent breath pre- 
vails, 

Wafts on the bark, and fills the flagging ſails. 

Streams have run. back at murmurs of her tongue, 

And torrents from the rock ſuſpended hung. 

No more the Nile his wonted ſeaſons knows, 

And in a line the ftraight Mæander flows. 

Arar has ruſh'd with headlong waters down, 

And driven unwillingly the fluggiſh Rhone. 

Huge mountains have been levell'd with the plain, 

And far froin heaven has tall Olympus lain. 

Riph#an cryſtal has been known to melt, 

And Scythian ſnows a ſudden ſummer felt. 

No longer preſt by Cynthia's moiſter beam, 

Alternate Tethys heaves her ſwelling ſtream ; 

By charms forbid, ker tides revolve no more, 

But ſhun the margin of the guarded ſhore. 

The ponderous earth, by magic numbers ſtruck, 

Down to her inmolt centre deep has thook ; 

Chen rending with a yawn, at once made way, 

To join the upper, and the nether day ; 

While wondering eyes, and dreadful cleft between, 

Another ſtarry lirmament have teen. 

Each deadly kind, by nature form'd to kill, 

Fear the dire hags, and execute their will, 

Lions, to them their nobler rage fubmit, 

And fawning tigers couch beneath their feet ; 

For them, the ſnake foregoes her wintery hold, 

And on the hoary troſt untwines her fold: 

The poiſonous race they ſtrike with ſtronger death, 

Aud blaſted vipers die by human breath. 
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What law the heavenly natures thus conſtrains, 


And binds ev'n godheads in refiſtleſs chains? 
What wondrous power do charms and herbs im- 


ly, 
And Mud them thus to follow, and to fly? 
What is it can command them to obey ? 
Does choice incline, or awful terror ſway ? 
Do ſecret rites their deities atone, 
Or myſtic piety to man unknown ? 
Do ſtrong enchantments all immortals brave? 
Or is there one determin'd god their ſlave ? 
One, whoſe command obedient nature awes, 
Who, ſubject till himſelf to magic laws, [ 
Acts only as a ſervile ſecond cauſe ? 
Magic the ſtarry lamps from heaven can tear, 
And ſhoot them gleaming through the duſky air; 
Can blet fair Cynthia's countenance ferene, 
And poiſon with foul ſpells the ſilver queen: 
Now pale the ghaſtly goddeſs ſhrinks with dread, 
And now black ſmoky fires involve her head; 
As when earth's envious interpoling thade 
Cuts off her beamy brother from her aid; 
Held by the charming ſong, the ſtrives in vain, 
And labours witk the long purſuing pain ; 
Till down, and downward ſtill, compell'd to come, 
On hallow'd herbs ſhe ſheds her fatal foam. 
But theſe, as arts too gentle, and too good, 
Nor yet with death, or guilt enough embrued, 
With hanghty ſcorn the fierce Erictho view*d. { 
New mifchief ſhe, new monſters durſt explore, 
And dealt in horrors never known before. 
From towns and hoſpitable roofs the flies, 
And every dwelling of mankind defies ; 
Through unfrequented deſerts lonely roams, 
Drives out the dead, and dwells within their 
tombs. 
Spite of all laws, which heaven or nature know, 
The rule of gods above, and man below ; 
Grateful to hell the living hag deſcends, 
And ſits in black aſſemolies of the fiends. 
Dark matted elf-locks dangling on her brow, 
Filthy, and foul, a lvathſome burden grow; 
Ghaſtly, and frightful-pale her face is ſeen, 
Unknown to cheerful day, and ſkies ſerenc: 
But when the ſtars are veil'd, when ſtorms ariſe, 
And the blue forky flame at midnight flies, 
Then, forth ſrom graves, ſhe takes her wicked 
way, 
And thwarts the glancing lightnings as they play. 
Where'er ſhe breathes, blue poiſons round her 
ſpread. 
The whithering graſs avows her fatal tread. 
And drooping Ceres hangs her blaſted head. 
Nor holy rites, nor ſupplant prayer the knows, 
Nor ſeeks the gods with ſacrifice, or vows: 
Whate'er ſhe offers is the ſpoil of urns, 
And funeral fire upon her altars burns ; 
Nor needs ſhe ſend a ſecond voice on high, 
Scar'd at the firſt, the trembling gods comply. 
Oft in the grave the living has the laid, 
And bid reviving bodies leave the dead : 
Oft at the funeral pile ſhe ſeeks her prey, 
And bears the ſmoking aſhes warm away ; 
Snatches ſome burning bone, or flaming brand, 
And tears the torch from the ſad father's hand ; 
Seizes he ſhroud's looſe fragments as they fly, 
And picks the coal where clammy juices iry. 
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But when the dead in marble tombs are plac'd 
Where the moiſt carcaſe by degrees ſhall wate. 
There, greedily on every part ſhe flies, y 
Strips the dry nails, and digs the gory eyes. 


Her teeth from gibbets gnaw the ſtrangling nooſe, 


And from the croſs dead murderers unlooſe: 
Her charms the uſe of ſun-dry'd marrow find, 
And huſky entrails wither'd in the wind; 

Oft drops the ropy gore upon her tongue, 

With corny ſine ws oft her jaws are ſtrung, 
And thus faſpended oft the filthy hag has hung. 
Where'er the battle bleeds, and flaughter lies, 
Thither, preventing birds and beafts, ſhe hies ; 
Nor then content to ſeize the ready prey, 

From their fell jaws the tears their food away: 
She marks the hungry wo!f's pernicious tooth, 
And joys to rend the morſel from his mouth. 
Nor ever yet remotſe could ſtop her hand, 
When human gore her curſed rites demand. 
Whether ſome tender infant, yet unborn, 

From the lamenting mother's fide is torn ; 
Whether her purpoſe aſks fome bolder ſhade, 
And by her knife, the ghoſt ſhe wants, is made; 
Or whether, curious in the choice of blood, 1 
She catches the firſt guſhing of the flood ; 

Al miſchief is of uſe, and every murder good. J 
When blooming youths in early manhood die, 
She ſtands a terrible attendant by ; 

The downy growth from off their cheeks ſhe tear, 
Or cuts left-handed ſome ſelected hairs. 

Oſt when in death her gaſping kindred lay, 
Some pions office would ſhe feign to pay; 

And while cloſe hovering o'er the bed ſhe hung, 
Bit the pale lips, and cropt the quivering tongue; 
Then, in hoarſe murmurs, ere the ghoſt could go, 
Mutter'd ſome meſſage to the ſhades below. 

A fame like this around the region ſpread, 
To prove her power, the younger Pompey led. 
Now halfher ſable courfe the night had run, 
And low beneath us roll'd the beamy tun ; 
When the vile youth in filence cro's'd the plain, 
Attended by his wonted worthleſs train. 


Through ruins waſte and old, long wandering 


round, 
Lonely upon a rock, the hag they found. 
There, as it chanc'd, in ſullen mood ſhe fate, 
Pondering upon the war's approaching fate : 
At that ſame hour, ſhe ran new numbers o'er, 
And ſpells unheard by hell itſelf before; 


| Fearfal, leſt wavering deſtiny might change, 


And bid the war in diſtant regions range. 
She charm'd Pharſalia's field with early care, 
To keep the warriors aud the flaughter there, 
So may her impious arts in triumph reign, 
And riot in the plenty of the flain: 
So, many a royal ghoſt ſhe may command, 
Mangle dead heroes with a ruthleſs hand, 
And rob of many an urn Heſperia's mourning 
land. 
Already the enjoys the dreadful field, 
And thinks what ſpoils the rival chiefs ſhall viell; 
With what fell rage each corſe ſhe ſhall invade, 
And fly rapacious on the proſtrate dead. 
To her, a lowly ſuppliant, thus begun 
The noble Pompey's much unworthy ſon: 
Hail: mighty miſtreſs of Hzmonian arts, 
To whom ſtern fate her dark decrees imparts; 
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At thy approving, bids her purpoſe ſtand, 
Or alters it at thy rever'd command. 
From thee, my humbler awful hopes preſume 
To learn my father's, and my country's doom : 
Nor think this grace to one unworthy done, 
When thou ſhalt know me for great Pompey's ſon ; 
With him all fortunes am I bound to ſhare, 
His ruin's partner, or his empire's heir, 
Let not blind chance for ever wavering ſtand, 
And awe us with her unreſolving hand: 
I own my mind unequal to the weight, 
Nor can I bear the pangs of doubtful fate: 
Let it be certain what we have to fear, 
And then—no matter—Let the time draw near. 
Oh let thy charms this truth from heaven compel, 
Or force the dreadful Stygian gods to tell. 
Call death, all pale and meagre, from below, 
And from herſelf her fatal purpoſe know ; 
Conſt rain'd by thee, the phantom ſhall declare 
Whom ſhe decrees to itrike and whom to ſpare. 
Nor ever can thy ſkill divine foreſee, 
Through the blind maze of long futurity, 
Events more worthy of thy arts, and thee. 
Pleas'd that her magic fame diffuſely flies, 
Thus, with a horrid ſmile, the hag replies: 
Hadft thou, oh noble youth, my aid implor'd, 
For any leſs deciſion of the ſword; 
The gods, unwilling, ſhould my power confeſs, 
And crown thy wiſhes with a full ſucceſs. 
Hadſt thou defir'd ſome fingle friend to ſave, 
Long had my charms withheld him from the 
grave: 
Or would thy hate ſome foe this inſtant doom, 
He dies, though heaven decrees him years to come. 
But when effects are to their cauſes chain'd, 
From everlaſting, mightily, ordain'd; 
When all things labour for one certain end, 
And on one action centre and depend : 
Then far behind we own our arts are caſt, 
And magic 1s by fortune's power furpaſs'd. 
Howe'er, if yet thy ſoul can be content, 
Only to know that undifclos'd event; 
My potent charms o'er nature (hall prevail, 
And from a thouſand mouths extort the tale: 
This truth the fields, the floods, the rocks, ſhall 
tell: 
he thunder of high heaven, or groans of hell : 
Though, Itill, more kindly oracles remain, 
Among the recent deaths of yonder plain. 
Of thete a corſe our myſtic rites ſhall raiſe, 
As yet unſhrunk by Titan's parching blaze; 
So thall no maim the vocal pipes confound, 
But the iad ſhade ſhall breathe, diftin& in human 
ſound. | 
While yet ſhe ſpoke, a double darkneſs (pread, 
Black clouds and murky togs involve her head, { 
While o'er th* unbury'd heaps her footſteps tread. 
Wolves howl'd, and fled where'er the took her way, 
And hungry vultures left the mangled prey: 
The ſavage race, 2baih'd, betore her yield, 
And while ſhe culls her prophet, quit the field. 
To various carcaſes by turns ſhe flies, 
And, griping with her gory fingers, tries; 
Till one of perfect organs can be found, 
And fibrous lungs uninjur'd by a wound. 
Of all the flitting ſhadows of the ſlain, 
Fate doubts which ghoſt ſhall turn to life gain, 
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At her ſtrong bidding (ſuch is her command) 

Armies at once had left the Stygian ſtrand; 

Hell's multitudes had waited on her charms, 

And legions of the dead had ris'n to arms. 

Among the dreadful carnage ſtrew'd around, 

One, for her purpoſe fit, at length ſhe found; 

In his pale jaws a ruſty hook the hung, 

And dragg'd the wretched lifeleſs load along: 

Anon, beneath a craggy cliff ſhe ſtaid, 

And in a dreary delve her burden laid; 

There evermore the wicked witch delights, 

To do her deeds accurs'd, and practice helliſſi 
rites, | 

Low as the realms where Stygian Jove is 

crown'd, 


Subſides the gloomy vale within the ground ; 


A downward grove, that never knew to riſe, 
Or ſhoot its leafy honours to the ſkies, 
From hanging rocks declines.its drooping head, 
And covers in the cave with dreadful ſhade ; 
Within diſmay, and fear, and darkneſs dwell, 
And filth obſcene beſmears the baletul cell. 
There, laſting night no beamy dawning knows, 
No light but ſuch as magic flames diſcloſe ; 
Heavy, as in Tænarian caverns, there 
In dull ſtagnation ſleeps the lazy air. 
There meet the boundaries of life and death, 
The borders of our. world, and that beneath; 
Thither the rulers of th' iufernal court 
Permit their airy vaſſals to reſort; 
Thence with like eaſe the ſorcereſs could tell, 
As it deſcending down, the deeds ot hell. 
And now ſhe for the ſolemn task prepares, 
A mantle patch'd with various threads ſhe 
wears, 
And binds with twining ſnakes her wilder hairs, 
All pale, for dread; the daſtard youth ſhe ſpy'd, 
Heartleſs his mates ſtood quivering by his fide. 
Be bold! (ſhe cries) diſmits this abject fear; 
Living and human ſhall the jorm appear, hee. 
And breathe no ſounds but what even you may 
How had your vile, your coward ſouls been 
quell'd, . 

Had you the livid Stygian lakes beheld ; 
Heard the loud floods of rolling ſulphur roar, 
And burſt in thunder on the burning ſhore ? 
Had you ſurvey'd yon priſon-houſe of woe, 
And giants bound in adamant below? 
Seen the vaſt dog with curling vipers ſwell, 
Heard ſcreaming turies, at my coming, yell, [ 
Double their rage, and add new pains to hell ? 

This ſaid, ſhe runs the mangled carcaſe o'er, 
And wipes from every wound the cruſty gore ; 
Now with hot blood the frozen breaſt ſhe warms, 
And with ſtrong lunar dews confirms her charms. 
Anon ſhe mingles every monſtrous birth, 
Which nature, wayward and perverſe, brings forth. 
Nor entrails of the ſpotted lynx ſhe lacks, 
Nor bony joints from fell hyznas* backs; 
Nor deer's hot marrow, rich with ſnaky food; 
Nor foam of raging dogs that fly the flood. 
Her ſtore the tardy Remora ſupplies, 
With ones from eagles warm and dragon's eyes; 
Snakes that on pinions cut their airy way, 
And nimbly o'er Arabian deſerts prey; 
The viper bred in Erythræan ſtreams, 
To guard in coſtly ſhells the growing gems ; 
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The ſlough by Libya's horned ſerpent caſt, 
With aſhes by the dying phcenix plac'd | 
On odorous altars in the fragrant eaſt. 

Jo theſe ſhe joins dire drugs without a name, 

A thouſand poiſons te ver known to fame: 

Herbs, o'er whole leaves the hag her ſyells hed 

fung, 

And wet with curſed ſpittle as they ſprung; 

W:th every other miſchief moſt abhorr'd, 

VWhech hell, or worſe Erictho, could afford. | 

At Jength, in murmurs hoarſe her voice was) 

card, * 

Her voice, beyond all plants, all magic fear'd, 0 

And by the loweſt Stygian gods xe ver d. 

Her gabbling tongue a mutrering tone confounds, 

Diſcordaut, and unlike to human ſounds: 

It ſeem'd, ot dogs the bark, of wolves the howl, 

The doleful ſcreeching of the midnight owl ; 

Ihe hiſs of ſnakes, the hungry lion's roar, 

The bound of billows beating on the ſhore; 

The groan of winds amongtt the leafy wood, 

And burſt of thunder from the rending cloud: 

»Twas theſe, ' all theſe in one. At length the 

breaks 

Thus into magie verſe, and thus the gods be ſpeaks: 

Ye furies! and thou black accurted hell! 

Ve ves! in which the damn'd for ever dwell; 

Chaos, the world, and form's eternal toe | 

And thou ſole arbiter of all below, 

Pluto! whom ruthleſs fates a god ordain, 

And doom to-1mmortality of pain; 

Ye fair Elyfhan manſions of the bleſt, 

Where no Theſſalian charmer hopes to reſt ; 
Styx! and Perſephone, compell'd to fly 
Thy fruitful mother, and the cheerful {ky ! 

Third Hecate ! by whom my whilpers breathe 

My ſecret purpote to the ſhades beneath ; 

Thou greedy dog, who at th' infernal gate, 

In everlaſting hunger, ſtill doſt wait! 

And thou old Charon, horrible and hoar ! 

For ever labouring back trofn ſhore to ſhore : 

Who murmuring doſt in wearineſs complain, 

That I ſo oft demand thy dead again; 

Hear, all ye powers! It e'er your hell rejoice 

In the lov'd horrors of this impious voice; 

If ſtill with human fleſh 1 have been fed, 

If pregnant mothers have, to pleaſe you, bled; 

Tt from the womb theſe ruthleſs hands have torn 

Infants, mature, and ſtruggling to be born; 

Hear and obey! nor do I alk a ghoit, 

Long fince receiv'd upon your Stygian coaſt ; 
But one that, new to death, for entrance waits, 
And loiters yet before your gloomy gates. 

Let the pale ſhade theſe herbs, thele numbers 

near, 

And in his weli-known warlike form appear. 

Here let him ſtand, before his leader's ſon, 

And ſay what dire events are drawing on ; 

If blood be your delight, let this be done. 

Foaming ſhe ſpoke: then rear'd ber hateful 
head, 

Aud Hard at hand beheld th' attending ſhade. 

Too well the trembling ſprite the carcate knew, 

Aud fear'd to enter into life avew z 

Faiz from thote mangled limbs it would have 

run, 

And, lothing, ſtrove that houſc of pain to ſun, 
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Ah! wretch : to whom the cruel fates deny 

That privilege of human kind, to die 

Wroth was the hag at lingering death's delay; 

And wonder'd hell could dare to diſobey; 

With curling ſnakes the fenſeleſs trunk the beats, 

And curſes dire, at every lath, repeats; 

With magic numbers cleaves the groaning ground, 

And, thus, barks downwards to th' abyſs proſcund: 
Ye ſiends hell-born, ye fiſters of deſpair ! 

Thus? is it thus my will becomes your care? 

Still ſleep thoſe whips within your idle bands, 

Nor drive the loitering ghott this voice demands? 

But mark me well! my charms, in fate's deſpite, 

Shall prag you forth, ye Stvgian dogs, to light; 

Through vaults and tombs, where now ſecure you 

roam, | 

My vengeance ſhall purſue, and chace you home. 

And thou, oh! Hecate! that dar'ſt to rife, ? 

Various and alter'd to immortal eyes, 

No more thalt veil thy horrors in diſguiſe ; i 

Still in thy form accurſed ſhalt thou dwell, 


Nor change the face that nature made for hell. 


Each myltery beneath I will diſplay, 

And Stygian loves ſhall ſtand confeſs'd to day. 
Thee, Proferpine ! thy fatal feaſt II ſhow, 
What leagues detain thee in the realms below, 
And why thy once-fond mother lothes thee now, 
At my command, earth's barrier (Hall remove, 
And piercing Titan vex infernal Jove ; 

Fuli on his throne the blazing beams ſhall beat, 
And light abhorr'd afflict the gloomy feat. 

Yet, am I yet, ye ſullen fiends, obey'd ? 

Or mult I call your maſter to my aid ? 

Ar whoſe dread name the trembling furies quake, 
Heil ſtauds abaſh'd, and earth's foundations ſhake ? 
Who views the Gorgons with intrepid eyes, 
And your unviolable flood defies ? 

She ſaid ; and, at the word, the frozen blood 
Slowly began to roll its creeping flood; 
Through the known channels ſtole the purple tide, 
And warmth and motion through the members 

glide ; 
The nerves are fſtretch'd, the turgid muſcles ſwell, 
And the heart moves within its ſecret cell; 
The haggard eyes their ſtupid lights diſcloſe, 
And heavy by degrees the corple aroſe. 
Doubtful and faint th' uncertain life appears, 
And death, all-o'er, the livid viſage wears. 
Pale, ſtiff, and mute, the ghaſtly figure ftands, 


Nor knows to ſpeak, but at her dread commands, 


When thus the hap : Speak what I wiſh to know, 

And endleſs reit attends thy ſhade below; 

Reveal the truth, and to reward thy pain, 

No charms ſhall drag thee back to lite again; 

Such hallow'd woad ſhall feed thy funeral fire, 

Such numbers to thy laſt repoſe contpre, 

No lifter of our art thy ghoſt ſhall wrong, 

Or force thee liſten to her potent long. 

Since the dark gods in myſtic tripods dwell, 

Since doubtful truths ambiguous prophets tell 

While each event aright and plain is read, 

To every bold inquirer of the dead: 

Do thou unfold what end theſe wars ſhall wait, 

Perſons, and things, and time, and place relate, 

And be the juſt interpreter of fate. ſ 
She ſpoke, and, a5 the ſpoke, a ſpell ſhe made, 


| That gave new preſcienee to th unknowing ſhade, 
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When thus the ſpectre, weeping all for woe: 
eck not from me the Parcz's will to know. 
[ (aw not what their dreadful looms ordain, 
Too ſoon recall'd to hated life again; 
Recalld, ere yet my waiting ghoſt nad paſs'd 
The ſilent ftream, that wafts us all to reſt. 
All I could learn, was from the looſe report 
Of wandering ſhades, that to the banks reſort.” 
Uproar, and diſcord, never known till now, 
Diſtract the peaceful realms of death below; 
From bliſsful plains of ſweet Elyſium ſome, 
Others from doleful dens, and torments, come ; 
While in the face of every various ſhade, 
The woes of Rome too plainly might be read. 
in tears lamenting, ghoſts of patriots ſtood, 
And mourn'd their country in a falling flood; 
dad were the Decii, and the Curi ſeen, 
and heavy was the great Camillus* mien: 
On fortune loud indignant Sylla rail'd, 
And Scipio his unhappy race bewail'd ; 
The Cenſor fad foreſaw bis Cato's doom, 
Reſolv'd to die for liberty, and Rome. 
Or all the ſhades that haunt the happy field, 
Thee only, Brutus! ſmiling I beheld ; 
Thee, thou firſt conſul, haughty Tarquin's 

dread, 
From whoſe juſt wrath the conſcious tyrant fed, 
When freedom firſt uprear'd her infant head. 
Meanwhile the damn'd exult amidſt their pains, 
And Catiline audacious breaks his chains. 
There the Cethegan naked race I view'd, 
The Marii fierce, with human gore imbrued, 
The Gracchi, fond of miſchief- making laws, 
And Drufi, popular in faction's cauſe; ! 
All elapp'd their hands in horrible applauſe. 
The crath of brazen fetters rung around, 
And hell's wide caverns trembled with 
found, 

No more the bounds of fate their guilt conſtrain, 
But proudly they demand th* Elyſian plain. 
Thus they, while dreadtul Dis, with buſy cares, 
New torments for the conquerors prepares; 
New chains of adamant he forms below, 
And opens all his deep reſerves of woe: 
Sharp are the pains for tyrants kept in ſtore, 
And flames yet ten times hotter than before. 
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But thou, oh noble youth ! in peace depart, 

And tooth, with better hopes, thy doubtful heart; 
Sweet is the reſt, and bliſsful is the place, 

That wait thy fire, and his illuftrious race. 

Nor fondly ſeek to lengthen out thy date, 

Nor envy the ſurviving victor's fate; 

The hour draws near when all alike mutt yield, 
And death ſhall mix the fame of every feld. 
Haſte then, with glory, to your deſtin'd end, 
And proudly from your humbler urns deſcend; 
Bold in ſaperior virtue ſhall you come, 

And trample oa the demigods of Rome. 

Ah! what ſhall it import the mighty dead, ? 
Or by the Nile or Tiber to be laid ? 

'Tis only for a grave your wars are made, I 
Seek not to know what for thyſelf remains, 

Lhat ſhall be told in fair Sicilia's plains; 
Prophetic there, thy father's ſhade ſhall riſe, 

In awful viũon to thy wondering eyes: 

He thall thy fate reveal; though doubting yet, 
Where he may bet advite thee to retreat. 


In vain to various climates ſhall you run, 


In vain purſuing Fortune {trive to ſhun, 
In Europe, Atric, Aſia, ſtill undone 
Wide as your triumphs hall your ruins lie, 
And all in diſtant regions ſhall you die. 
Ah, wretched race! to whom the world can yicly 
No ſafer retuge, than Emathia's feld. 
He ſaid, and with a filent, mourutul look, 
A laſt ditmiflion from the hag beſpoke. 


Lor can the ſprite, dilcharg'd by death's cold 


hand, 
Again be ſubject to the ſame command; 
But charms and magic herbs mutt lend their aid, 
And render back to reit the troubled ſhade. 
A pile of hollow'd wood Ericths builds, 
The ſoul with joy its mangled carcaſe yields 
She bids the kindling flames afcend on high, 
And leaves the weary wretch at length to die. 
hen, while the ſecret dark their footſteps hides, 
Homeward the youth, all pale for fear, ſhe guides; 
And, ſor the light began to ſtreak the eaſt, 
With potent ſpells the dawning the repreſs'd; 
Commanded night's obedient queen to ſtay, 
And, till they reach'd the camp, withheld the 
riſing day. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


x the ſeventh book is told, firſt, Pompey's dream the night before the battle of Pharſalia; after that, 


the impatient deſire of his army to engage, which is reinforced by Tully, 
his own opinion and inclination, agrees to a batt! 


Pompey, though againſt 
Ihen follows the ſpeech of each general to his 


army, and the battle itſelf : the flight of Pompey ; Cſar's behaviour after his victory; and an in- 
vective againſt him, and the very country ot Theſſaly, for being the ſcene (accorduig to this and 
other authors) of ſo many misfortunes to the people of Rome. 


Lark. and unwilling, from his watery bed, 

Uprear'd the mournful fun his cloudy head; 

He ſicken'd to behold Emathia's plain, 

ind would have ſought the backward eaſt 
again: 


Full oft he turn'd him from the deſtin'd race, 


Aud will'd ſome dark eclipſe might veil his ra- 


diant face. 
Pompey, meanwhile, in pleaſing viſions paſt 
The night, of all his happy nights the laſt. 
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It ſeem'd, as if, in all his former ate, 


In his own theatre ſecure he fate: 


About his fide unnumber'd Romans crowd, 
And, joyful, ſnout his much los d namt aloud : 
The echoing benches ſeem to ring around, 
And his charm'd ears devour the pleaſing ſound. 
Such both himſelf, and ſuch the people 3 
In the falſe proſpect of the feigning dream; 
As when in early manhood's beardleſs bloom, 
He ſtood the darling hope and joy of Rome. 
When fierce Sertorius by his arms ſuppreſt, 
And Spain ſubdu'd, the conqueror com feſt: 
When, rais'd with honours never known before, 
The conſuls purple, yet a youth, he wore: 
When the pleas'd ſenate fat with new delight, 
'To view the triumph of a Roman knight. 
Perhaps, when our good days no longer laſt, 
The mind runs backward, and enjoys the paſt : 
Perhaps, the riddling viſions of the night 
With contrarieties delude our fight; 
And when fair ſcenes of pleaſure they diſcloſe, 
Pain they foretel, and ſure enſuing woes. 
Or was it not, that, ſince the fates ordain 
Pompey ſhould never ſee his Rome again, 
One laft good office yet they meant to do, 
And gave him in a dream this parting view? 
Oh, may no.trumpet bid the leader wake 
Long, let him long the bliſsful flumber take ! 
Too ſoon the morrow's fleepleſs night will come, 
Full fraught with flaughter, miſery, and Rome; 
With horror, and diſmay, thoſe ſhades ſhall riſe, 
And the loſt battle live before his cyes. 
How bleſt his fellow-citizens had been, 
Though but in dreams, their Pompey to have ſeen ! 
Oh! that the gods, in pity, would allow, 
Such long-try'd friends their deſtiny to know ; 
So each to each might their ſad thoughts convey, 
And make the moſt of their Jaſt mournful day. 
But now, unconſcious of the ruin nigh, 
Within his native land he thinks to Fe : 
While her fond hopes with confidence preſume, 
Nothing ſo terrible from fate can come, 5 
As to be robb'd of her lov d Pompey's tomb. 
Had the ſad city fate's decree foreknown, 
What floods, fait falling, ſhould her loſs bemoan ! 
Then ſhould the luſty youth, and fathers hoar, 
With mingling tears, their chief renown'd de- 
lore; 
1 wives, and babes, a helpleſs train, 
As once ſor godlike Brutus, ſhould complain; 
Their treſſes ſhould they tcer, their boſoms beat, 


And cry loud-wailing in the doleful ſtreet. 


Nor ſhalt thou, Rome, thy guſhing ſorrows keep, 

Though aw'd by Cæſar, and forbid to weep; 

Though, while he tells thee of thy Pompey dead, 

He ſhakes his threatening faulchion o'er thy head. 

Lamenting crowds the conqueror ſhall meet, 

And with a peal of groans his triumph greet ; 

In fad ES ſighing hall they go, 

And ftain his laurels with the ſtreams of woe. 
But now, the fainting ſtars at length give way, 

And hid their vanquiſh'd fires in beamy day ; 


When round the leader's tent the legions crowd, 


And, urg'd by fate, demand the fight aloud. 


Wretches! that long their little life to waſte, 
And hurry on thoſe hours that fly too fait ! 
Too ſoon, for thouſands, ſhall the qay be done, 
Whoſe eyes no more ſhall ſee the ſetting ſun, 
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Tumultuous ſpeech th” impulſive rage confeſt, 
And Rome's bad genius roſe in every breaſt, 
With vile diſgrace they blot their leader's name, 
Pronounce ev'n Pompey fearful, flow, and tame, 
And cry, He ſinks beneath his ſather's fame. 
Some * him with ambition's guilty views, 
And think tis power and empire he purſues; 
That, fearing peace, he practiſes delay, 
And would, for ever, make the world obey. 
While eaſtern kings of lingering wars complain, 
And wiſh to view their native realms again. 
Thus — the gods are pleas'd to plague man. 
ind, 
Our own raſh hands are to the taſk aſſign'd; 
By them ordain'd the tools of fate to be, 
We blindly a& the miſchiefs they decree, 
We call the battle, we the ſword prepare, 
And Rome's deſtruction is the Roman prayer, 
The general voice, united, Tully takes, 
And tor the reſt the ſweet perſuader ſpcaks; 
Tully, for happy eloquence renown'd, 
With every Rowan grace of language crown'd 
Beneath whoſe rule and government rever'd, 
Fierce Catiline the peacetul axes fear'd: 
But now, detain'd amidit an armed throng, 
Where loſt his arts, and uſcleſs was his tongue, 
The orator had borne the camp too long. 
He to the vulgar ſide his pleading draws, 
And thus enforces much their feeble cauſe : 
For all that fortune for thy arms has done, 
For all thy fame acquir'd, thy battles won; 
This only boon her ſuppliant vows implore, 
That thou wouldſt deign to uſe her aid once more: 
In this, O Pompey ! kings and chiefs unite, 
And, to chaſtiſe proud Cæſar, aſk the fight. 
Shall he, one man againſt the world combin'd, 
Protract deſtruction, and enmbroil mankind ? 
What will the vanquiſh'd nations murmuring ſay, 
Where once thy conqueſts cut their winged way; 
When they bchold thy virtue lazy now, 
And fee thee move thus langviſhing and flow ? 
Where are thoſe fires that warm'd thee to be great! 
That ſtable ſoul, and confidence in fate ? 
Canſt thou the gods ungrateſully miſtruſt ? 
Or think the ſenate's ſacred cauſe unjuſt ? 
Scarce arc th' impaticnt enſigns yet withheld : 
Why art thou thus to victory compelPd ? 
Doſt thou Rome's chief, and in her cauſe, appear! 
"Tis hers to chooſe the field, and ſhe appoints it 
Why is this ardor of the world withſtood, [here 
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The injur'd world, that thirſts for Cæſar's blood 
See! where the troops with indignation ſtand, 
Each javelin trembling in an eager hand, 
And wait, unwillingly, the laſt command. 
Reſolve the ſenate then, and let them know, 
Are they thy ſervants, or their ſervant thou ? 
Sore ligh'd the liſtening chief, who well could 
Some dire deluſion by the gods decreed; [read 


He ſaw the fates malignantly inclin'd, 


To thwart his purpoſe and perplex his mind. 
Since thus (ke cry'd) it is by all decreed, 
Since my impatient friends and country need 
My hand ta fight, and not my head to lead; 
Pompey no longer ſhall your fate delay, 
But let pernicious fortune take her way, 
And waſte the world on one devoted day. 


But, oh, be witneſs thou, my native Rome, 
With what a fad foreboding heart I come; 
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To thy hard fate unwillingly I yield, 
While thy raſh ſons compel me to the field. 
How cafily had Cæſar been ſubdu'd, 
And the bleſt victory teen free from blood! 
But the fond Romans cheap renown diſdain, 
They wiſh for deaths to purple o'er the plain, 
And reeking gore their guilty ſwords to ſtain, 
Driv'n by my fleets, behold the flying foe 
At once the empire of the deep forego; 
Here by neceſſity they ſeem to ſtand, 
Coop'd up within a corner of the land. 
By famine to the laſt extremes compell'd, 
They ſnatch green harveſts from th* unripen'd 
And wiſh we may this only grace afford, field; 
To let them die like foldicrs, by the ſword. 
'Tis true, it ſeems an earneſt of ſucceſs, 
That thus our bolder youth for action preſs : 
But let them try their inmoſt hearts with care, 
And judge betwixt true valour and raſh fear; 
Let them be fure this eagerneſs 1s right, 
And certain fortitude demands the fight. 
In war, in dangers, oft it has been known, 
That fear has driven the headlong coward on. 
Give me the man, whoſe cooler foul can wait, 
With patience for the proper hour of fate. 
See what a proſperous face our fortunes bear 
Why ſhould we truſt them to the chance of war ? 
Why muſt we riſk the world's uncertain doom, 
And rather chooſe to fight than overcome ? 
Thou goddeſs Chance ! who to my careful hand 
Haſt given this weariſome ſupreme command; 
If I have, to the taſk of empire juſt, 
Enlarg*d the bounds committed to my truſt ; 
Be kind, and to thyſelf the rule reſume, 
And in the fight defend the cauſe of Rome: 
To thy own crowns the wreath of conqueſt join: 
Nor let the glory, nor the crime, be mine. 
But fee! thy hopes, unhappy Pompey ! fail: 
We fight ; and Cæſar's ſtronger vows prevail. 
Oh, what a ſcene of guilt this day ſhall ſhow ! 
What crowds ſhall fall, what nations be laid low ! 
Red ſhall Enipeus run with Roman blood, 
And to the margin ſwell his foamy flood. 
Oh ! if our cauſe my aid no longer need, 
Oh! may my boſom be the firſt to bleed: 
Me let the thrilling javelin foremoſt ſtrike, 
Since death and victory are now alike. 
To-day, with ruin ſhall my name be join'd, 
Or ſtand the common curſe of all mankind; 
By every woe the vanquiſh'd ſhall be known, 
And every infamy the victor crown. 
He ſpoke; and yielding to th' impetuous crowd, 
The battle to his frantic bands allow'd. 
So, when long vex'd by ſtormy Corvs' blaſt, 
The weary 1. quits the helm at laſt; 
He leaves his veſſel to the winds to guide, 
And drive unſteady with the tumbling tide. 
Loud through the camp the riſing murmurs 
And one tumultuous hurry runs around; { ſound, 
Sudden their buſy hearts began to beat, 
And each pale _ wore the marks of fate. 
Anxious, they fee the dreadful day is come, 
That muſt decide the deſtiny of Rome. 
This ſingle vaſt concern employs the Loſt, 
And private fears are in the public loſt. 
Should earth be rent, ſhould darknefs quench the 
ſun, 
Should ſwelling ſcas above the mountains run, 
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Should univerſal nature's end draw near, 

Who could have leiſure for himſelf to fear? 
With ſuch conſent his ſafety each forgot, 

And Rome and Pompey took up every thought. 

And now the warriors all, with buſy care, 
Whet the dull ſword, and point the blunted ſpear ; 
With tougher nerves they ſtring the bended bow, 
And in full quivers ſteely ſhafts beſtow ; 

The horſeman ſees his furniture made fit, 
Sharpens the ſpur, and burniſhes the bit; 

Fixes the rein, to check or urge his ſpeed, 

And animates to fight the ſnorting ſteed. 

Such once the buſy gods employments were, 

If morral men to gods we may compare, 

When earth's bold ſons began their impious mY 
The Lemnian power, with many a ſtroke, reſtor'd 
Blue Neptune's trident, and ſtern Mars's ſword ; 
In terrible array, the blue- ey d maid 

The horrors of her Gorgon ſhield diſplay'd; 
Fhœbus his once victorious ſhafts renew d, 
Diſus'd, and ruſty with the Python's blood; 
While, with unweary'd toil, the Cyclops ſtrove 
To forge new thunders for portal fore. 

Nor wanted then dire omens, to declare 
What curſt events Theſlalia's plains prepare; 
Black ſtorms oppos'd againſt the warriors lay, 
And lightnings thwarted their forbidden way ; 
Full in their eyes the dazzling flaſhes broke, 

And with amaze their troubled ſenſes ſtroke: 
Tall fiery columns in the ſkies were ſeen, 

With watery: Typhons interwove between. 
Glancing along the bands ſwift meteors ſhoot, 
And from the helm the plumy honours cut ; 
Sudden the flame diſſolves the javelin's head, 
And; liquid runs the ſhining ſteely blade. 
Strange to behold ! their weapons diſappear, 
While ſulphurous odour taints the ſmoking air. 
The ſtandard, as unwilling to be borne, 

With pain from the tenacious earth is torn : 
Anon, black ſwarms hang cluſtering on its height, 
And preſs the bearer with unwonted weight. 
Big drops of grief each ſweating marble wears, 
And Parian gods and heroes ſtand in tears. 

No more tl auſpicious victim tamely dies, 

But ſurious from the hallow'd fane he flies; 
Breaks off the rites with prodigies proſane, 
And bellowing ſeeks Emathia's fatal plain: 

But who, O Cæſar! who were then thy gods? 
Whom didſt thou ſummon from their dark abodes ? 
The furies hſten'd to thy grateful vows, 

And dreadful to the day the powers of hell aroſe. 

Did then the monſters, fame records, appear ? 
Or were they only phantoms form'd by fear ? 
Some ſaw the moving mountains meet like foes, 
And rending earth new gaping caves diſcloſe. 
Others beheld a ſanguine torrent take 
Its purple courſe through fair Bœbeis' lake; 
Heard each returning night, portentous, yield 
Loud ſhouts of battle on Pharſalia's field. 

While others thought they ſaw the light decay, 
And ſudden ſhades oppreſs the fainting day; 
Fancy'd wild horrors in each other's face, 
And ſaw the ghoſts of all their bury'd race; 
Beheld them rife ard glare with pale affright, 
And ſtalk around them, in the new-made night. 
Whate*er the cauſe, the crowd, by fate decreed, 
To make their brothers, ſons, and fathers et, 
Conlcuting, to the prodigies agreed; 
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And, while they thirſt impatient for that blood, 
Bleſs theſe nefarious omens all as good 
But wherefore ſhould we wonder, to behold 
That death's approach by madneſs was foretold ? 
Wild are the wandering thoughts which laſt ſur- 
- vive; | 
And theſe had not another day to live. 
Theſe ſhook for what they ſaw; while diſtant 
climes, . 
Unknowing, trembled for Emathia's crimes. 
Where 'Tyrian Gades ſees the ſetting ſun, 
And where Araxes' rapid waters run, 
From the bright orient to the glowing weſt, 
In every nation, every Roman breaſt 
The terrors of that dreadful day confeſt. { 
Where Aponus firſt ſprings in ſmoky: ſteam ; 
And full Jimavus rolls his nobler ſtream ; 
Upon a hill that day, if ſame be true, 
A learned augur fat the ſkies to view: 
"Tis come, the great. event is come (he cry'd) 
Our impious chiefs their wicked war decide. 
Whether the ſcer obſerv'd $ove's fork) flame, 
And mark'd the firmament's diſcordant frame; 
Or whether, in that gloom of ſudden night, 
The ſtruggling ſun declar'd the dreadful fight: 
From the firſt birth of morning in the ſkies, 
Sure never day like this was known to rife ; 
In the blue vault, as in a volume ſpread, 
Plain might the Latian deſtiny be read. 
Oh Rome! oh people, by the gods aſſign'd 
To be the worthy maſters of mankind ! 
On thee the heavens with all their ſignals wait, 
And ſuffering nature labours with thy fate. 
-When thy great name's to lateſt times convey'd, 
By fame, or by my verſe immortal made, 
In free-born nations juſtly ſhall prevail, 
And rouſe their paſſions with this nobleſt tale; 
How ſhall they fear for thy approaching doom, 
As if each paſt event were yet to come! 
How ſhall their boſoms ſwell with vaſt concern, 
And long the doubtful chance of war to learn ! 
I v'n then the favouring world with thee ſhall join, 
And every honeſt heart to Pympey's cauſe incline. 
Deſcending, now, the bands in juſt array, 
From burniſh'd arms reflect the beamy day; 
In an ill hour they ſpread the fatal field, 
And with portentous blaze the neighbouring 
mountains gild. Woe 
On the left wing, bold Lentulus, their head, 
The firſt and fourth ſelected legions led: 
Lueckleſs Domitius, vainly brave, in war, 
Drew forth the right with unauſpicious care. 
In the mid battle daring Scipio fought, 
Wich eight full legions from Cilicia brought. 
Submiſſive here to Pompey's high command, 
The warrior undiſtinguiſh'd took his ſtand, 
Reſerv'd to be the chief on Lybia's burning 
ſand. 
Near the low marſhes and Enipeus' flood. 
The Pontic horſe and Cappadocian ſtood. 
While kings and tetrarchs prond, a purple train, 
Liegemen, and vaſſals to the Latian reign, [ 
Poſſeſs d the riſing grounds and drier plain. 
Here troops of black Numidians ſcour the field, 
And bold lherians narrow bucklers wicid ; 
Here twang the Syrian and the Cretan bow, 
And the fierce Gauls provoke their nn 
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Go, Pompey, lead to death th' unnumber'd holt, 
Let the whole human race at once be loſt. 
Let nations upon nations, heap the plain, 
And tyranny want ſubjects for its teign. 

Cæſar, as chance ordain'd, that morn decreed 
The ſpoiling bands of foragers to lead; 
When, with a ſudden, but a glad ſurpriſe, 


The foe deſcending ſtruck his wondering eyes, 


Eager, and burning for unbounded ſway, 
Long had he borne the tedious war's delay; 
Long had he ſtruggled with protracting time, 
That ſav'd his country, and deferr'd his crime: 
At length he ſees the wiſh'd-for day is come: 
To end the ſtrife for liberty and Rome: 
Fate's dark myſterious threatenings to explain, 
And eaſe th' impatience of ambition's pain, 
But, when he ſaw the vaſt event ſo nigh, 
Unuſual horror damp'd his impious joy; 
For one cold mom-nt ſunk his heart ſuppreſs'd, 
And doubt hung heavy on his anxious 3 
Though his paſt fortunes promiſe now ſucceſs, 
Yet Pompey, ſrom his own, expects no leſs. 
His changing thoughts revolve with various cheer, 
While theſe forbic to hope and thoſe to fear, 
At length his wonted confidence returns, 
With his firſt fires his daring boſom burns; 
As if ſecure of victory, he ſtands, 
And fearlefs thus beſpcaks the liſtening bands: 
Ye warriors ! who have made your Cæſar great, 
On whom the world, on whom my fortunes wait, 
To-day, the gods, whate'er you wiſh, afford, 
And fate attends on the deciding ſword. 
By your firm aid alone your leader ſtands, 
And truſts his all to your long-faithful hands, 
This day ſhall make our promis'd glories good, 
The hopes of Rubicon's diſtinguiſh'd flood. 
For this bleſt morn-we truſted long to fate, 
Deferr'd our fame, and bade the triumph wait, 
This day, my gallant friends, this happy day, 
Shall the long labours of your arms repay ; 
Shall give you back to every joy of life, 
To the lov'd offspring and the tender wife; 
Shall find my vetcran out a ſafe retreat, 
And lodge his age within a peaceful ſeat. 
The long wr 7 of guilt ſhall now be clear'd, 
And conqueſt ſhall the juſter cauſe reward. 
Have you for me, with ſword and fire laid waſte 
Your country's bleeding boſom as you paſt ? 
Let the fame ſwords as boldly ſtrike to-day, 


And the laſt wounds ſhall wipe the firſt away, 


Whatever ſaction's partial notions are, 

No hand is wholly innocent in war. 

Yours is the cauſe to which my vows are join'd, 
I ſeek to make you free, and maſters of mankind. 
have no hopes, no wiſhes of my own, 

But well could hide me in a private gown: 

At my expence oi fame exalt your powers, 

Let me be nothing, fo the world be yours. 

Nor think the taſk too bloody ſhall be found, 
With eaſy glory ſhall our arms be crown'd: 

Yon hoſt come learn'd in academic rules, 

A band of diſputants from Grecian ſchools. 

To theſe, luxuriant eaſtern crowds are join'd, 
Of many a tongue, and many a different kind: 
Their own firſt ſhouts ſhall fill each ſoul with fears, 
And their own trumpets ſhock their tender cars. 
Unjuſtly this, a civil war, we call, 

Where none but tocs of Rome, barbarians, fall, 
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on then, my friends, and end it at a blow; 

lay theſe ſoft, lazy, worthleſs nations low. 
Show Pompey, that ſubdu d them, with what caſe 
Your valour gains ſuch victories as theſe : 

Show him, if juſtice ſtill the palm confers, 

One triumph was too much for all his wars. 
From diſtant Tigris ſhall Armenlans come, 

To judge between the citizens of Rome ? 

Will fierce barbarian aliens waſte their blood, 
To make the cauſe of Latian Pompey good ? 
Believe me, no, To them we are all the ſame, 
They hate alike the whole Auſonian name; 

But moſt thoſe haughty maſters whom they know, 
Who taught their ſervile vanquiſh'd necks to bow. 
Meanwhile, as round my joytul eyes are roll'd, 
None but my try'd-companions I behold ; 

For years in Gaul we made our hard abade, 

And many a march in paitnerſhip have trod. 

|; their a ſoldier to your chief — — ? 

A ſword, to whom I truſt not, like my own ? 
Could I not mark each javelin in the iky, 

And ſay from whom the fatal weapons ily ? 

EVn now I view aufpicious furies riſe, 

And rage redoubled flaſhes in your cyes. 

With joy thoſe omens of ſucceſs | read, 

And ſee the certain victory decreed ; 

| ſee the purple deluge float the plain, 

Huge piles of carnage, nations of the ſlain: 

Dead chic fs, with mangled monarchs, I ſurvey, 
And the pale ſenate crowns the glorious day. 
But, oh! forgive my tedious laviſh tongue, 

Your eager virtue I withhold too long ; 

My ſoul exults with hopes too fierce to bear, 

| fecl good fortune and the gods draw near. 

All we can aſk, with full conſent they yield, 


And nothing bars us but this narrow field. 


The battle o'er what boon can I deny? 

The treaſures of the world before you lie. 

Oh, Theſſaly! what ſtars, what powers divine, 

To thy diſtinguiſh'd land this = event allign ? 

Between extremes to-day our fortune lies, 

The vileſt puniſhment, and nobleſt prize. 

Conſider well the captive's loſt eſtate, 

Chains, racks, and croſſes, for the vanquiſh'd wait. 

My limbs are each alloted to its place, 

And my pale head the roſtrum's height ſhall grace: 

But that's a thought unworthy Czelar's care, 

More for my friends than for myſelf J fear. 

On my good ſword ſecurely I rely, 

And, if I conquer not, am ſure to die, 

But, oh! for you my anxious foul foreſces, 

Pompey ſhall copy Sylla's curſt decrees ; 

The Martian field ſhall bluſh with gore again, 

And maſſacres once more the peaceful Septa ſtain. 

Hear, oh! ye gods, who in Rome's ſtrugglings 
ſhare, 

Who leave your heaven, to make our earth your 
care; 

Hear, and let him the happy victor live, 

Who ſhall with mercy uſe the power you give; 

Whole rage for flaughter with the war ſhall ceaſe, 

And ſpare his vanquiſh'd enemies in peace. 

Nor is Dyrrhachium's fatal field forgot, 

Nor what was then our brave companions lot; 

When, by advantage of the ſtraiter ground, 

ducceſsful Pompey compals'd us around; | 

When quite diſarm'd your uſeleſs valour ſtood, 

Till his fell ſword was ſatiated with blood. 
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But gentler hands, but nobler hearts you bear, 
And, oh! remember tis your leader's prayer, 
Whatever Roman flies before you, ſpare. 
But, while oppos'd and menacing they ſtand, 
Let no regard withhold the lifted hand: 
Let friendſhip, kindred, all remorſe, give place, 
And mangling wounds de form the reverend face: 
Still let reſiſtance be repaid with blood, 
And hoſtile force by hoſtile force ſubdued; 
Stranger, or friend, whatever be the name, 
Your merit, ſtill, to Cæſar, is the ſame. 
Fill then the trenches, break the ramparts round, 
And let our works lie level with the ground; 
So ſhall no obſtacles our march delay, 
Nor ſtop one moment bur victorious way. 
Nor ſpare your camp; this night we mean to lie 
In that from whence the vanquiſh'd foe ſhall fly. 

Scarce had he ſpoke, when, ſudden at the word, 
They ſeize the lance, and draw the ſhining ſword: 
At once the turfy ferices all lie waſte, [haſte ; 
And through the breach the crowding legions 
Regardleſs all of order and array 
They ſtand, and truſt to fate alone the day. 
Fach had propo d an empire to be won, 
Had each once known a Pompey for his ſon; 
Had Czfar's ſoul inform'd each private breaſt, 
A fiercet fury could not be expreſs d. 

With ſad preſages, Pompey, now, beheld 
His foes advancing o'er the neighbouring field: 
He faw the gods had fix'd the day of fate, 
And felt his heart hang heavy with new weight. 
Dire is the omen when the valiant fear, [chęer. 
Which yet he ſtrove to hide with well-diffembled 
High on his warrior-ſteed the chief d' erran 
The wide array, and thus at length began: 

he time to caſe your groaning country's pain, 
Which long your eager valour ſought in vain; 
The great deciding hour at length is come, 
Te end the ſtrivings of diſtracted Rome: 
For this one laſt effort exert your power, 
Strike home to-day, and all your toils are o'er. 
If the dear pledges of connubial love, ſmove, 
Your houſehold gods, and Rome, your ſouls can 
Hither by fate they ſeem together brought, 
And for that prize, to-day, the battle ſhall be 

fought. 
Let none the favouring gods” aſſiſtance fear; 
They always make the juſter cauſe their care. 
The flying dart to Cæſar ſhall they guide, 
And point the ſword at hi3 devoted fide: 
Our injur'd laws ſhall be on him made good, 
And liberty eſtabliſh'd in his blood. 
Could heaven, in violence of wrath, ordain 
The world to groan beneath a tyrant's reign, 
It had not ſpar d your Pbrmpey's head fo long, 
Nor lerigthen'd out my age to ſee the wrong. 
All we can wiſh for, to ſecure ſucceſs, 
With large advantage, here, our arms poſſeſs: 
Sce, in the ranks of every common band, 
Where Rome's illuſtrivus names for ſoldiers ſtand, 
Could the great dead reviſit life again, 
For us, once more, the Decii would be flain; 
The Curii, and Camilli, might we boaſt, 
Proud to be mingled in this nobleſt hoſt. 
If men, if multitudes, can make us ſtrong, 
Behold what tribes unnumber'd march along ! 
Wherc'er the Zodiac turns its radiant round, 
Whercver carth, or people can be found; 
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To us the nations iſſue forth in ſwarms, 

And in Rome's cauſe all human nature arms. 
Wha: then remains, but that our wings encloſe, 
Within their ample folds our ſhrinking focs ? 
Thouſands, and thouſands, uſeleſs may we ſpare; 
Yon handful will not half employ our war. 
Think, from the ſummit of the Roman wall, 
You hear our loud lamenting matrons call ; 


Think with what tears, what lifted hands they 


ſue, 
And place their laſt, their only hopes in you. 
Imagine kneeling age before you ſpread, 
Each hoary reverend majeſtic head : 
Imagine, Rome herſelf your aid implor'd, 
To =, her ſrom a proud imperious lord. 
Think how the preſent age, Lowe that to come, 
What multitudes, from you expect their doom: 
On your ſucceſs dependant all rely : 
Theſe to be born in ſrecdom thoſe to die. 
Think (if there be a thought can move you more, 
A pledge more dear than thoſe I nam'd before) 
Think you behold (were ſuch a poſture meet 
Ev'n me, your Pompey, proſtrate at your feet. 
Myſelf, my wife, my ſons, a ſuppliatit band, 
From you our lives and liberties demand; 
Or conquer you, or I, to exile borne, 
My laſt diſhonourable years ſhall mourn, 
Your long reproach, and my proud father's 
ſcorn. 

From bonds, from infamy, your general ſave, 
Nor let his hoary head deſcend to earth a fave. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the faithful legions round, 
With indignation caught the mournſul ſound ; 
Falſely, they think, his fears thoſe dangers view, 
But vow to die, ere Cæſar proves them true. 
What differing thoughts the various hoſts incite, 
And utge their deadly ardour for the fight ! 
Thoſe bold ambition kindles into rage, 
And theſe their fears for liberty engage. 
How ſhall this day the peopled earth deface, 
Prevent mankind, and rob the growing race 


Though all the years to come ſhould roll in peace, 


And tuture ages bring their whole increaſe ; 
"Though nature all her genial powers employ, 
All ſhall not yield what theſe curſt hands deſtroy. 
Soon ſhall the greatneſs of the Roman name, 
To unbelieving ears, be told by fame; 

Low ſhall the mighty Latian towers be laid, 
And ruins crown our Alban mountain's head ; 
While yearly magiſtrates, in turns compell'd 

To lodge by night upon th' uncover'd field, 
Shall at old doting Numa's laws repine, 

Who could toſuch bleak wilds his Latine ritesaſſign. 
Ev'n now bchold ! where waſte Heſperia lics, 
Where empty cities ſhock our mournful eyes; 
Untouch'd by time, our infamy they ſtand, 
The marks of civil diſcord's murderous hand. 
How is the ſtock of human-kind brought low ! 
Walls want inhabitants, and hands the plow. 
Our fathers fertile fields by ſla ves are till'd, 
And Rome with dregs of foreign lands is fill'd : 
Such were the heaps, the millions of the ſlain, 
As't were the purpoſe of Emathia's plain, 

That none for future miſchiefs ſhould remain. 
Well may our annals leſs misfortuncs yield, 
Mark Allia's flood, and Cannz's fatal field ; 
But let Pharſalia's day be {till forgot, 

Be raz'd at ol. ce from every Roman thought, 
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"T'was there, that fortune, in her pride, diſplay d. 
The greatneſs her own mighty hands had made; 
Forth in array the powers of Rome ſhe drew, 
And ſet her ſubject nations all to view; 

As if ſhe meant to ſhow the haughty queen, 
Ev'n by her ruins, what her height had been. 
Oh countl:fs lofs! that well might have ſupply'd 
The deſolation of all deaths beſide. 

Though famine with blue peſtilence conſpire, 
And dreadful earthquakes with deſtroying fire; 
Pharſalia's blood the gaping wounds had join' d, 
And built again the ruins of mankind. 

Immortal gods! with what reſiſtleſs force, 

Our growiag empire ran its rapid courſe! 

Still every year with new ſucceſs was crown'd, 
And conquering chiefs enlarge the Latian bound; 


Till Rome ſtood miſtreſs of the world confeſs'd, 


From the gray orient to the ruddy weſt ; 

From pole to pole, her wide dominions run 
Where'er the ſtars, or brighter Phebus ſhone ; . 
As heaven and carth were made for her alone, 
But now, behold, how fortune tears away 
The gift of ages in one fatal day 

One day ſhakes off the vanquiſh'd Indians chain, 
And turns the wandering Da looſe again: 

No longer ſhall the victor conſul now 

Trace our Sarmatian cities with the plow : 
Fxulting Parthia ſhall her flaughters boaſt, 
Nor feel the vengeance due to Craſſus ghoſt. 
While yy long wearied by our crimes, 


1 Forſakes us for ſome better barbarous climes ; 


Beyond the Rhine and Tanais ſhe flies, 

To ſnowy mountains and to frozen ſkies; 

While Rome, who long purſu'd that chiefeſt good, 

O'er fields of laughter, and through ſeas of blood, 

In ſlavery her abze& ſtate ſhall mourn, 

Nor dare to hope the goddeſs will return. 

Why were we ever free? Oh why has heaven 

A ſhort-liv'd tranſitory blefling given? 

Of thee, firſt Brutus, juſtly we complain! [chain, 

Why didſt thou break thy groaning country's 

And end the proud laſcivious tyrant's reign ? 

Why did thy patriot hand on Rome beſtow 

Laws, and he conſuls righteous rule to know? 

In ſervitude more happy had we been, 

Since Romulus firſt wall'd his refuge in, 

Ev'n ſince the twice ſix vultures bade him build, 

To this curſt period of Pharſalia's field. 

Medes and Arabians of the flaviſh Faſt 

Beneath eternal bondage may be bleſt ; 

While, of a differing mold and nature, we, 

From fire to ſon accuſtom'd to be free, 

Feel indignation riſing in our blood, 

And bluſh to wear the chains that make then 
proud, f 

Can there be gods, who rule yon azure ſky? 

Can they behold Emathia trom on high, 

And yet forbear to bid their lightnings fly? 

Is it the buſineſs of a thundering Jove, 

To rive the rocks, and blaſt the guiltleſs grove 

While Caſſius holds the balance in his ſtead, 

And wreaks due vengeance on the tyrant's head. 

The ſun ran back from Atreus' monſtrous feaſt, 

And his fair beams in murky clouds ſuppreſs d; 

Why ſhines he now ? why lends his golden 175 

To theſe worſe parricides, this more accurſed Ight! 


But chance guides all; the gods their taſk forego 
Aud providence no longer reigns below. 
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vet are they juſt, and ſome revenge afford 

While their own heavens are humbled by the 
ſword, 

And the proud victors, like themſelves, ador'd : 

With rays adorn'd, with thundersarm'd they ſtand, 

And incenſe, prayers, and ſacrifice demand ; 

While trembling, laviſh, ſuperſtitious Rome, 

Swears by a mortal wretch, that moulders in a 
tomb. 

Now either hoſt the middle plain had paſs'd, 
And front to front in threatning ranks were plac'd; 
Then every well-known feature ſtood to view, 
Brothers their brothers, ſons their fathcrs knew. 
Then firſt they feel the curſe of civil hate, 

Mark where there miſchiefs are aſhign'd by tne 
And ſee from whom themſelves deſtruction wait. 
Stupid a while, and at a gaze, they ſtood, 

While creeping horror froze the lazy blood : 
Some ſmall remains of piety withſtand, 

And ſtop the javelin in the lifted hand 

Remorſe for one ſhort moment ſtepp'd between, 
And motionleſs as ſtatues all were Een. 

And oh! what ſavage fury could engage, 

While lingering Cæſar yet ſuſpends his rage? 

For him, ye gods! for Craſtinus, whoſe ſpear 
With impious eagerneſs began the war, [ 
Some more than common puniſhment prepare; 
Beyond the grave long laſting plagues ordain, 
Surviving ſenſe, and never ceaſing pain. 

Straight, at the fatal ſignal, all around 

A thouſand fifes, a thouſand clarions, ſound ; 
Beyond where clouds, or glancing lightnings fly, 
The piercing clangors ſtrike the vaulted ſky. 

The joining battles ſhout, and the loud peal 
Bounds from the hill, and thunders down the vale; 
Old Pelion's caves the doubling roar return, 

And Oecta's rocks and groaning Pindus mourn; 
From pole to pole the tumult ſpreads afar, 

And the world trembles at the diſtant war. 

Now flit the thrilling darts through liquid air, 
And various vows from various maſters bear: 
Some ſeek the nobleſt Roman heart to wound, 
And ſome to err upon the guiltleſs ground; 
While chance decrees the blood that ſhall be ſpilt, 
And blindly fcatters innocence and guilt. 

But random ſhafts too ſcanty death aftord, 

A civil war is buſineſs for the ſword : 

Where face to face the parricides may mect, 

Know whom they kill, and make the crime com- 
lete. 

Firmin the front, with joining bucklers clos'd, 
Stood the Pompeian infantry ditpos'd 
So crowded was the ſpace, it ſcarce affords 
The power to toſs their piles, or weild their ſwords. 
Forward, thus thick embattled though they ſtand, 
With headlong wrath ruſh furious Cæſar's band; 
In vain the liſted ſhicld their rage retards, 

Or plaited mail devoted boſoms guards; 

Through ſhields, through mail, the wounding 
weapons go, 

And to the heart drive home each deadly blow; 

Oh rage ill match'd! Oh much unequal war, 

Which thoſe wage proudly, and theſe tamely bear ! 

Theſe, by cold, ftupid piety diſarm'd; [warm'd. 

Thoſe by hot blood, and ſmoking flaughter 

Nor an ſuſpenſe uncertain fortunc hung, 

But yields, o'ermaſter'd by a power too ſtrong, 

And borne by fate's impetuous ſtream along. 
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—_ Pompey's ample wings, at length the 
orſe . 
Wide o'er the plain extending take their courſe ; 
Wheeling around the hoſtile line they wind, 
While lightly arm'd the ſhot ſucceed behind. 

In various ways the various bands engage, 

And hurl upon the foe the miſſile rage: 

There fiery darts and rocky fragments fly, 


And heating bullets whiſtle through the ſky: 


Of feather'd ſhafts, a cloud thick ſhading goes, 
From Arab, Mede, and Iturzan bows : 
But driven by random aim they ſeldom wound ; 
At firſt they hide the heaven, then firew the 
ground ; 
While Roman hands unerring miichief ſend, 
And certain deaths on every pile attend. 
But Cæſar, timely careful to ſupport 
His wavering front againſt the firit effort, - 
Had plac'd his bodies of reſer ve behind, 
And the ſtrong rear with choſen cohorts lin'd. 
There, as the careleſs foc the fight purſue, 
A ſudden band and ſtable forth he drew; 
When ſoon, oh ſhame ! the looſe barbarians yield, 
Scattering their broken ſquadron's o'er the field, 
And ſhow, too late, that flaves attempt in vain, 
The facred cauſe of freedom to maintain. 
The fiery ſteeds impatient of a wound, 
Hur! their negleRed riders to the ground; 
Or on their friends with rage ungovern'd turn, 
And trampling o'er the helpleſs foot are borne, 
Hence foul confuſion and diſmay ſucceed, 
The victors murder, and the vanquiſh'd bleed: 
Their weary hands the tir'd deſtroyers ply, 
Scarce can theſe kill, ſo faſt as thoſe can die. 
Oh, that Emathia's rutblefs guilty plain 
Had been contented with this only ſtain; 
With theſe rude bones had ſtrewn her verdure 
O0 cr, 
And dy'd her ſprings with none but Aſian gore! 
But if fo keen her thirſt for Roman blood, 
Let none but Romans make the ſlaughter good; 
Let not a Mede nor Cappadocian fall, | 
No bold Iberian, or rebellious Gaul: 
Let theſe alone ſurvive for times to come, 
And be the future citizens of Rome. 
But tcar on all alike her powers employ d, 
Did Czfar's buſineſs, and like fate deſtroy'd. 
Prevailing {till the victors held heit courſe, 
Till Pompey's main reſerve oppos'd their force ; 
There, in his ſtrength, the chief unſhaken ſtood, 
Repell'd the ſoe, and made the combat good; 
There in ſuſpenſe th' uncertain battle hung, 
And Cæſar's ſavouring goddeſs do ed long; 
There no proud monarchs led their vaſals on, 
Nor caſtern bands in go geous purp!- thone ; 
There the laſt force of laws and freedom lay, 
And Roman patriots ſtruggled for the day. 
What parricides the guilty ſcene affords ! 
Sires, ſons, and brothers, ruſh on mutual ſwords! 
There every ſacred bond of nature bleeds; 
Vhere met the war's worſt rage, and Cæſar's 
blackcſt deeds. 
But, oh] my muſe, the mournful theme ſorbear, 
And ſtay thy lamentable numbers here ; 
Let not my verſe to future times convey 
What Rome committed on this dreadful day 
In ſhades and ſilence hide ker crimes from . 
And ſpare thy miſerable country's ſhame, | 
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But Cæſar's rage ſhall with oblivion ſtrive, 
And for eternal infamy ſurvive. 
From rank to rank, unweary'd, ſtill he flies, 
And with new fires their fainting wrath ſupplies. 
His greedy eyes each ſign of guilt explore, 
And mark whoſe ſword is deepeſt dy'd in gore; 
Obſerve where pity and remorſe prevail, 
What arm ſtrikes faintly, and what cheek turns 


e. 

Or hk he rides the ſlaughter'd heaps around, 
And views ſome foe-expiring on the ground, 
His cruel hands the guſhing blood reſtrain, 
And ſtrive to keep the parting ſoul in pain. 
As when Bellona drives the world to war, 
Or Mars comes thundering in his 'Thracian car ; 
Rage horrible darts from his Gorgon ſhield, 
And glootny terror broods upon the field; _. 
Hate, fell and fierce, the dreadful gods impart, 
And urge the vengeful warrior's heaving heart; 
The many ſhout, arms claſh, the wounded cry, 
And one promiſcuous peal groans upwards to the 
Nor furious Czfar, on Emathia's plains (ſky. 
Leſs terribly the mortal ſtrife ſuſtains; 
Each hand unarm'd he fills with means of death, 
And cooling wrath rekindles at his breath : 
Now with his voice, his geſture now, he ſtrives, 
Now with his lance the lagging ſoldier drives: 
The weak he ſtrengthens, and confirms the ſtrong, 
And hurries war's impetuous ſtream along, 
Strike home, he cries, and let your ſwords eraſe 
Each well-known feature of the kindred face : 
Nor waſte your fury on the vulgar band ; 
See! where the hoary doting ſenate ſtand ; 
There laws and right at once you may confound, 
And liberty ſhall blecd at every wound. 

The curs'd deſtroyer ſpoke : and, at the word, 
The purple nobles ſunk beneath the ſword : 

e dying patriots groan upon the ground, 
Iluſtrious names, for love of laws renown'd. 
The great Metelli and Torquati blecd, 

Chiets worthy, if the ſtate had ſo decreed, * 

And Pompey were not there, mankind to lead. 
Say thou! thy ſinking country's only prop, 

Glory of Rome, and liberty's laſt hope; 

What helm, oh Brutus! could, amidſt the crowd, 

Thy ſacred undiſtinguiſh'd viſage ſhroud ? 

Where fought thy arm that day ! But ah! forbear ! 

Nor ruſh unwary on the pointed ſpear; 

Seek not to haſten on untimely fate, 

But patient for thy own Emathia wait : 

Nor hunt fierce Ceſar on this bloody plain, 

To-day thy feel purſues his life in vain. 

Somewhat is wanting to the tyrant yet, . 

To make the meaſure of his crimes complete; 

As yet he has not every law defy'd, 

Nor reach'd the utmoſt heights of daring pride. 

Ere long thou ſhalt behold him Rome's proud lord, 

And ripen'd by ambition for thy ſword; [mand, 

Then, thy griev'd country vengeance ſhall de- 

And aſk the victim at thy righteous hand. 
Among huge heaps of the patricians ſlain, 

_ And Latian chiefs who ſtrew'd that purple plain, 

Recording ſtory has diſtinguiſh'd well, 

How brave, unfortunate Domitius fell. 

In every loſs of Pompey ſtill he ſhar'd, 

And dy'd in liberty, the beſt reward; 

Though vanquiſh'd oft by Czfar ne'er enſlav'd, 

Ev'n to the laſt, the tyrant's power he brav'd: 
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Mark'd, o'er with many a glorious ſireamitg 


wound, 


In pleaſure funk the warrior to the ground; 


No longer forc'd on vileſt terms to live, 
For chance to doom, and Cæſar to ſorgive. 
Him, as he paſs'd inſulting o'er the field, 
Roll'd in his blood, the victor proud beheld : 
And can, he cry'd, the fierce Domitius fall, 
Forſake his Pompey, and expecting Gaul? 
Muſt the war loſe that till ſacceſolul ſword, 
And my neglected province want a lord? 
He ſpoke ; when, lifting flow his cloſing eyes, 
Fearleſs the dying Roman thus replies: 
Since wickedneſs ſtands unrewarded yet, 
Nor Crzfar's arms their wifh'd ſucceſs have met; 
Free and rejoicing to the ſhades | go, 
And leave my chief ſtill equal to his foe ; 
And if my hopes divine thy doom aright, 
Yet ſhalt thou bow thy vanquiſh'd head ere night, 
Dire puniſhments the righteous gods decree, 
For injur'd Rome, for Pompey, and for me; 
In hell's dark realms thy tortures I ſhall know, 
And hcar thy ghoſt lamenting loud below. 

He ſaid; and ſoon the leaden fleep prevail'd, 
And everlaſting night his eyelids feal'd. 

But, oh! what grief the ruin can deplore ; 
What verſe can run the various flaughter o'er ! 


For leſſer woes our ſorrows may we keep, 


No tears ſuffic-, a dying world to weep. 
In-differing groups ten thouſand deaths ariſe, 
And horrors manifold the foul ſurpriſe. 
Here the whole man is open'd at a wound, 
And guſhing bowels pour upon the ground: 
Another through the gaping jaws is gor'd, 
And in his utmoſt throat receives the ſword : 
At once, a ſingle blow a third extends; 
The fourth a living trunk diſmember'd ſtands. 
Some in their breaſts erect the javelin bear, 
Some cling to earth with the transfixing ſpear. 
Here, like a fountain, ſprings a purple flood, 
Spouts on the foe, and ſtains his arms with blood; 
There horrid brethren on their brethren prey; 
One ſtarts, and hurls a well-known head away. 
While ſome deteſted ſon, with.impious ire, 
Lops by the ſhoulders cloſe his hoary fire : 
Ev'n his rude fellows damn the curſed deed, 
And baſtard-born the murderer aread. 
No private houſe its loſs lamented then, 
But count the ſlain by nations, not by men. 
Here Grecian ſtreams, and Aſiatic run, 
And Roman torrents drive the deluge on. 
More than the world at once was given away, 
And late poſterity was loſt that day : 
A race of ſuture flaves receiv'd their doom, 
And children yet unborn were overcome. 
How ſhall our miſerable ſons complain, 
That they are born beneath a tyrant's reign ? 
Did our baſe hands, with juſtice ſhall they ſay, 
The ſacred cauſe of liberty betray ? | 
Why have our fathers given us up a prey ? 
Their age, to ours, the curſe of hondage leaves; 
Themſelves were cowards, and begot us ſlaves, 
"Tis juſt ; and fortune, that impos'd a lord, 
One ſtruggle for their freedom might afford ; 
Might leave their hands their proper cauſe to fight, 
And let them keep, or loſe themſelves, their ript. « 
But Pompey, now, the fatc of Rome ceſcry'd, 
And ſaw the changing gods forſake her fide. 
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Hard to believe, though from a riſing ground 

He view'd the univerial ruin round, 

In crimſon ſtreams he ſaw deſtruction run, 

And in the fall of thouſands felt his own. 

Nor wiſh'd he, like moſt wretches in deſpair, 

The world one common miſery might ſhare : 

But with a generons, great, exalted mind, 

Beſought the geds to pity poor mankind, 

To let him die, and leave the reſt behind : 

This hope came ſmiling to his anxious breaſt, 

For this his earneſt vows were thus addreſs'd: 

Spare man, ye gods! oh, let the nations live: 

Let me be wretched, but let Rome ſurvive. 

Or if this bead ſuffices not alone, 

My wife, my ſons, your anger ſhall atone : 

If blood the yet unſated war demand, 

Behold my pledges left in fortune's hand! 

Ye cruel powers, who urge me with your hate, 

At length behol-. me cruſh'd beneath the weight: 

Give then your ong purſuing vengeance o'er, 

And ipare the world fince 1 can loſe no more. 
So ſaying, the tumultuous field he croſs'd, 

And warn'd from battle his deſpairing hoſt. 

Gladly the pains of death he had explor'd, 

And fall'n undaunted on his pointed {word : 

Had he not fear'd th' example might ſucceed, 

And faithful nations by his ſide would bleed. 

Or did his ſwelling foul diſdain to die, 

While his inſuitivg father ſtood ſo nigh ? | 

Fly where he will, the gods ſhall ſtill purſue, 

Nor his pale head ſhall *ſcape the victor's view. 

Or elſe, perhaps, and fate the thought approv'd, 

For her dear ſake he fled, whom beſt he lov'd : 

Malicious fortune to his wilh agreed, 

And gave him in Cornelia's fight to bleed. 

Borne by his winged ſteed at length away, 

He quits the purple plain and yields the day. 

Fearleſs of danger, ſtil! ſecure and great, 

His daring foul ſupports his loſt eſtate ; s 

Nor groans his breaſt, nor ſwell his eyes with 

tears, 

But ſtill the ſame majeſtic form he wears. 

An awful grief fat decent in his face, 

Such as became his loſs, and Rome's diſgrace : 

His mind, unbroken, keeps her conſtant frame, 

In greatneſs and misfortune ſtill the ſame; 


While fortune, who his triumphs once beheld, 


Unchanging ſees him leave Pharſalia's field. 

Now, diſentangled from unwieldy power, 

O, Pompey ! run thy former honours o'er : 

At leiſure now review the glorious ſcene, 

And call to mind how mighty thou haſt been. 

From anxious toil of empire turn thy care, 

And from thy thoughts exclude the murd'rous 
war: 

Let the juſt gods bear witneſs on thy ſide, 

Thy cauſe no more ſhall by the ſword be try d. 

Whether ſad* Afric ſhall her loſs bemoan, 

Or Munda's plains beneath their burden groan, 

The guilty bloodſhed ſhall be all their own. 

No more the much-lov'd Pompey's name ſhall 
charm F 

The peaceful world, with one conſent, to arm; 

Nor for thy ſake, nor aw'd by thy command, 

But for themſelves, the fighting ſenate ſtand: 

The war but one diſtinction ſhall afford, 

And liberty, or Ca ſar, be the word, 
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Nor, oh! do thou thy vanquiſh'd lot deplore, 
But fly with pleaſure from thoſe ſeas of gore: 
Look back upon the horror, guiltleſs thou, 

And pity Cæſar, for whoſe ſake they flow. 

With what a heart, what triumph ſhall he come, 

A victor, red with Roman blood, to Rome ? 

Though miſery thy baniſhment attends, 

Though thou ſhalt die, by thy falſe Pharian 
friends; ; 

Yet truſt ſecurely to the choice of heaven, 

And know thy loſs was for a bleſſing giv'n : 

Though flight may ſeem the warrior's ſhame and 
curie ; a 

To conquer, in a cauſe like this, is worſe. 

And, uh ! let every mark of grief be ſpar'd. 

May no tear fall, no groan, no ſigh be heard; 

Still let mankind their Pompey's fate adore, 

And reverence thy fall, ev'n as thy height of power, 

Meanwhile ſurvey th” attending world around. 

Cities by thee poſſeſsꝰd, and monarchs crown'd : 

On Afric, or on Aſia, caſt thy eye, 

And mark the land where thou ſhalt chooſe to die. 

Lariſſa firſt the conſtant chief beheld, 

Still great, though flying from the fatal field : 

With loud acclaim her crowds his coming greet, 

And, fighing, pour their preſents at his feet.“ 

She crowns her altars, and proclaims a feaft ; 

Would put on joy to cheer her noble gueſt ; : 

But weeps, and begs to ſhare his woes at leaſt. 

So was he lov'd ev'n in his loſt eſtate, | 

Such faith, ſuch triendſhip, on his ruins wait; 

With eafe Pharſalia's loſs might be ſupply'd, 

While eager nations haſten to his fide ; 

As1t misfortune meant to bleſs him more, 

Than all his long proſperity before. 

In vain, ke cries, you bring the vanquiſh'd aid; 

Hencetorth to Cztar be your homage paid, | 

Cæſat, who triumphs o'er yon heaps of dead. 

With that, his courſer urging on to flight, 

He vaniſh'd from the mourntul city's fight. 

With cries, and loud laments, they fill the air, 

And curſe the cruel gods, in fierceneſs of deſpair, 
Now in huge lakes Hefperian crimſon ſtood, 


And Czfar's telf grew ſatiated with blood. 


Ihe great patricians fall'n, his pity ſpar'd 

The worthleſs, unreſiſting, vulgar herd. 

Then, while his glowing fortune yet was warm, 
And ſcattering terror ſpread the wild alarm, 
Straight to the hoſtile camp his way he bent, 
Caretui to ſeize the haſty flier's tent, 

The leiſure of a night, and thinking to es 
Nor reck'd he much the weary ſoldiers toil 

But led them prone and greedy to the ſpoil, 
Behold, he cries, our victory complete, 

The glorious recompence attends you yet : 
Much have you done to-day, for Cæſar's ſake ; 
"Tis mine to ſhow the prey, 'tis yours to take. 
Tis yours, whate'er the vanquith'd foe has left ; 
* Tis what your valour gain'd, and not my gift. 
Treaſures immenſe, yon wealthy tents enfold, 
The gems of Aſia, and Helperian gold; 

For you the once-great Pompey's ſtore attends, 
With regal ſpoils of his barbarian friends: 

Haſte then, prevent the foe, and ſeize that good, 
For which you paid fo well with Koman blood. 

He ſaid; and with the rage of rapine ſtung, 

The multitude tumultuous ruth along, 


And feaſis amidſt the heaps of death abhorr'd. 


Ere yet the Scythian altar purg'd his guilt. 
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On ſwords and ſpears, on firesand ſons they tread, 

And all remorſeleſs ſpurn the gory dread. 

What trench can intercept, what fort withſtand 

The brutal ſoldier's rude rapacicns hand ; 

When eager to his crime's reward he flies, 

And, bath'd in blood, demands the horrid prize ? 

There wealth collected from the world around, 

The deſtin'd recompence of war they found. 

But, oh! not golden Arimaſpus' ſtore, 

Nor all the Tagus or rich Iber pour, 

Can fill the greedy victors griping hands: 

Rome, and the capitol, their pride demands ; 

All other ſpoils they ſcorn, as worthleſs prey, 

And count their wicked labours robb'd of pay, 

Here, in patrician tents, plebeians reſt, 

And regal couches are by ruffians preſs'd:: 

There impious parricides the bed invade, 

And ſleep where late their flaughter'd fires were 
laid. 

Meanwhile the battle ſtands in dreams renew'd, 

And Stygian horrors o'er their ſlumbers brood. | 

Aſtoniſhment and dread their ſouls infeſt, 

And guilt fits painful on each bea ving breaſt. 

Arms, blood, and death, work in the labouring 
brain, 

They figh, they ſtart, they ſtrive, and fight it ver 
again. 

Afcevding fiends infect the air around, 

And hell breathes baleful through the groaning 
ground ; | 

Hence dire affright diſtracts the warriors ſouls, 

Vengeance divine their daring hearts controuls, 

Snakes hiſs, and livid flame tormenting rolls. 1 

Each, as his hands in guilt have been imbrued, 

By ſome pale ſpectre flies all night purſued. 

In various forms the ghoſts unnumber'd groan, 

The brother, friend, the father, and the fon: 

To every wretch his proper phantom fell, 

While Cæſar ſleeps the general care of hell. 

Such were his pangs as mad Oreſtes felt, 


Such horrors Pentheus, ſuch Agave knew ; 

He when his rage firit came, and ſhe when her's 
withdrew. | 

Prefent and future ſwords his boſom bears, 

And feels the blow that Brutus now deſers. 

Vengeance, in all her pomp of pain, attends: 

To wheels ihe binds him, and with vultures 
rends, 

With rack of conſcience, and with whips of 
ſiends. 

But ſoon the viſionary horrors pals, 

And his firſt rag} with day reſumes its place: 

Again his eyes rejoice to view the ſlain, 

And run utweary'd o'er the dreadful plain. 

He bids his train prepare his impious board, 


There each pale face at leiſure he may know, 

And ftill behold the purple current flow. 

He views the woetul wide horizon round, 

Then joys that earth is no where to be found, 

And owns, thoſe gods he ſerves, his utmoit wiſh 
have crown'd : 

Still greedy to poſſeſs the curs'd delight, 

To glut his ſoul, and gratify his fight, 

The laſt funereal honours he denies, 


And poiſons with the ſtench Emathia's ſkies, 
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Not thus the ſworn inveterate foe of Rome, 
Refus'd the vanquiſh'd conſul's bones a tomb : 
His piety the country round beheld, 

And bright with fires ſhone Cannte's fatal field. 
But Czfar's rage from fiercer motives roſe ; 
Theſe were his countrymen, his worſt of foes. 
But, oh ! relent, forget thy hatred paſt, 

And give the wandering ſhades to reſt at laſt. 
Nor ſeek we fingle honours for the dead, 

At once let nations on the pile be laid : 

To feed the flame, let heapy foreſts riſe, 

Far be it ſeen to fret the ruddy ſkies, 

And prieve deſpairing Pompey where he flies. 

Know too, proud conqueror, thy wrath ins 

vain 
Strews with unbury'd carcaſes the plain. 
What is it to thy malice, if they burn, 
Rot in the field, or moulder in the urn ? 
The forms of matter all diffolving die, 
And loſt in nature's blending boſom lie. 
Though now thy cruelty denies a grave, 
Theſe and the world one common lot thall have; 
One laſt appointed flame, by fate's decree, 
Shall wafte yon azure heavens, this earth, and ſea; 
Shall knead the dead up in one mingled maſs, 
Where itars and they ſhall undiſtinguiſh'd paſs. 
And though thou icorn their fellowſhip, yet 
know, 
High as thy own can ſoar theſe ſouls ſhall go; 
Or find, perhaps, a better place below. 
Death is beyoud thy goddeſs fortune's power, 
And parent earth receives whate'er ſhe bore. 
Nor will we mourn thoſe Romans fate, who lie 
Beneath the glorious covering of the ſky ; 
That ſtarry arch for ever round them turns, 
A nobler ſhelter far than tombs or urns. 

But wherefore parts the loathing victor hence 
Does ſlaughter ſtrike too ſtrongly on thy ſenſe ? 
Yet ſtay, yet breathe the thick infectious ſtream, 
Yet quaff with joy the blood-polluted ſteam, 
But ſee, they fly! the daring warriors yield ! 
And the dead heaps drive Cæſar from the field! 

Now to the prey, gaunt wolves, a howling 

train, 
Speed hungry from the far Biſtonian plain; 
From Pholoe the tawny lion comes, 
And growling bears forſake their darkſome homes: 
With theſe, lean dogs in herds obſcene repair, 
And every kind that ſnuffs the tainted air. 
For food the cranes their wonted flight delay, 
That erſt to warmer Nile had wing'd their way: 
With them the feather'd race convene from far, 
Who gather to the prey, and wait on war. 
Ne'er were ſuch flacks of yultures ſeen to fly, 
And hide with ſpreading plumes the crowded {ky:; 
Gorging on limbs in every tree they fat, 
And dropp'd raw morſels down, aud gory fat: 
Ott their tir'd talons, looſening as they fled, 
Rain'd horrid offals on the victor's head. 
But while the ſlain ſupply'd too full a feaſt, 
The plenty bred ſatiety at laſt 
The ravenous feeders riot at their eaſe, 
And ſingle out what dainties beſt may pleaſe. 
Part borne away, the reſt neglected lie, 
For noon-day ſuns, and parching winds, to dry; 
Till length of time ſhall wear them quite away, 
And mix them with Emathia's common clay, 
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Oh fatal Theſſaly! Oh land abhorr'd ! 

How have thy fields the hate of heaven incurr'd ; 

That thus the gods to thee deſtruction doom, 

And load thee with the curſe of falling Rome 

Still to new. crimes, new horrors, doſt thou 
haſte, 

When yet thy former miſchiefs ſcarce. were paſt. 

What rolling years, what ages, can repay 

The multitudes thy wars have {wept away! 

Though tombs and urns their numerous ſtore 
ſhould ſpread, | 

And long antiquity yield all her dead; 

Thy guilty plains more flaughter'd Romans hold, 

Than all thoſe tombs, and all thole urns, infold. 

Hence bloody ſpots ſhall ſtain thy graſſy green, 

And crimfon«drops on bladed corn be ſeen: 

Each plowſhare tome dead patriot ſhall moleſt, 

Diſturb his bones, and rob his ghoſt ot reit. 


On! had the guilt of war been all thy own, 

Were civil rage confin'd to thee alone; 

No mariner his labouring bark ſhould moor, 

In hopes of ſafety, on thy dreadful ſhore ; 

No ſwain thy ſpectre-haunted plain ſhould know, 

Nor turn'd thy blood-{tain'd fallow with his 
plough : 

No ſhepherd e'er ſhould drive his flack to feed, 

Where Romans ſlain enrich the verdant mead: 

All deſolate thould lie the land and waſte, 

As in ſome ſcorch'd or frozen region plac'd. 

Bat the great gods forbid our partial hate 

On Thellaly's diſtinguiſh'd laud to wait; 

New blood, and other ſlaughters, they decree, 

And others ſhall be guilty too, like thee. 

Munda and Mutina ſhall boaſt their ſlain, 

Pachynus' waters ſhare the purple ſtain, * 

And Actium juſtify Pharſalia's plain. 


B O O K VI. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


From Pharſalia, Pompey flies, firſt to LariTa, and after to the ſea-ſhore : where he embarks upon * ſmalt 


veſſel for Leſbos. 


There, after a melancholy meeting with Cornelia, and his refuſal of the Mityle- 
nians invitations, he embarks with his wife for the coaſt of Aſia. 


In the way thither he is jcined by 


his ſon Sextus, aud ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, who had fled likewiſe from the late battle; and 


among the reſt by Deiotarus, king of Gallo-Græcia. 


To him he recommends the ſoliciting of ſup- 


plies from the king of Parthia, and the reſt of his allies in Aſia. After coaſting Cilicia for ſome time, 
he comes at length to a little town called Syedra or Syedrz, where great part of the ſenate meet 
him. With thele, he deliberates upon the preſent circumftances of the commonwealth, and pro- 
poſes either Mauritania, /Egypt, or Parthia, as the proper places where he may hope to be received, 
and from whoſe kings he may expect aſſiſtance. In his own opinion he inclines to the Parthians ; 
but this Lentulus, iu a long oration, oppoſes very warmly; and, in confideration of yaung Prolemy's 
perſonal obligations to Pumpey, preters Agypt. This advice is generally approved and followed, 
and Pompey lets ſail accordingly for Egypt. - Upon his arrival upon that coaſt, the king calls a 
council, where, at the inſtigation of Fothinus, a villanous miniſter, it is reſolved to take his life ; and 
the execution of this order is committed to the care of Achillas, formerly the king's governor, and 
then general of the army. He, with Septimius, a renegado Roman ſoldier, who had formerly ſerved 
under Pompey, upon ſeveral frivolous pretences, perſuades kim to quit his ſhip, and come into their 
boat; where, as they make towards the ſhore, he treacheroufly murders him, in the fight of his wife, 
his ſon, and the reſt of his fleet. His head is cut off, and his body thrown into the fea. The head is 


' fixed upon a ſpear, and carried to Ptolemy ; who, after he had ſeen it, commands it to be embalmed. 


In the ſucceeding night, one Cordus, who bad been a follower of Pompey, finds the trunk floating 
near the ſhore, brings it to land with ſome difficulty: and, with a few planks that remained from 
a ſhip-wrecked vellel, burns it. The melancholy defcription of this mean funeral, with the poet's 
invective againſt the gods, and fortune, for their unworthy treatment of ſo great a man, concludes 
this book. | 


Now through the vale, by great Alcides made, 
And the ſweet maze of Tempe's pleaſing ſhade, 
Chcerleſs, the flying chief renew'd his ſpeed, 

And urg'd, with gory ſpurs, his fainting feed. 
Fall'n from the former greatneſs of his mind, 

He turns where doubtful paths obſcurely wind. 
The fellows of his flight increaſe his dread, 
While hard behind the trampling horſemen tread : 
He ſtarts at every ruſtling of the trees, 

And fears the whiſpers of each murmuring breeze. 
He feels not yet, alas! his loſt eſtate ; 

And, though he flies, believes himſelf ſtill great: 


Imagines millions for his life are bid, 

And rates his own, as he would Czſar's head. 
Where'er his fear explores untrodden ways, 
His well-known viſage ſtill his flight betrays. 
Many he meets unknowing of his chance, 
Whoſe gathering forces to his aid advance. 
With gaze aſtoniſh'd, theſe their chief behold, 
And icarce believe what by himſelf is told. 

In vain, to covert, from the world he flies, 
Fortune ſtill grieves him with purſuing eyes : 
Still aggravates, ſtill urges his diſgrace, 

And galls him with the thoughts of what he was, 
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His youthful triumph ſadly now returns, 
His Pontic and piratic wars he mourns, 
While ſtung with ſecret ſhame and anxious care 
be burns. 
"Thus age to ſorrows oft the great betrays. 
When loſs of empire comes with length of days. 
Life and enjoyment ſtill one end ſhall have, 
Leſt early milery prevent the grave. 
The good, that laſts not, was in vain beſtow'd, 
An eaſe once paſt becomes the preſent load: 
Then let the wiſe, in fortune's kindeſt hour, 
Still keep one ſafe retreat within his power; 
Let death be near, to guard him from ſurpriſe, 
And free him, when the fickle goddeſs flies. 
Lo to thoſe ſhores the hapleſs Pompey came, 
Where hoary Peneus rolls his ancient ftream : 
Red with Emathian laughter rau his flood, 
And dy'd the ocean deep in Roman blood. 
There a poor bark, whoſe keel perhaps might 
lide | 
Safe 8 ſome river's ſmooth deſcending tide, 
Receiv'd the mighty maſter of the main, 
* Whoſe ſpreading navies hide the liquid plain. 
In this he braves the winds and ſtormy lea, 
And to the Leſbian iſle directs his way. 
"There the kind partner of his every care, 
His faithful, lov'd Cornelia, languiſh'd there : 
At that ſad diſtance more unhappy far, 
Than in the midft of danger, death, and war. 
There on her heart, ev'n all the live- long day, 
Forebuling thought a weary burden lay : 
Sad viſions haunt her ſlumbers with affright, 
And Theſſaly returns with every night. 
Soon as the ruddy morning paints the ſkies, 
Swift to the ſhore the penſive mourner flies; 
There, lonely fitting on the clift's bleak brow, 
Her fight ſhe fixes on the ſeas below; 
Attentive marks the wide horizon's bound, 
And kens each ſail that riſes in the round; {[near, 
Thick beats her heart, as every prow draws 
And dreads the fortunes of her lord to hear. 
At length, behold ! the fatal bark is come! 
See ! the ſwoln canvas labouring with her 
doom. 
Preventing fame, misfortune lends him wings, 
And Pompey's ſelf his own ſad ſtory brings. 
Now bid thy eyes, thou loſt Cornelia, flow, 
And change thy fears to certain ſorrows, now. 
wift glides the woeful veilel on to land ; 
Forth flies the headlong matron to the ſtrand, 
There ſoon ſhe found what worſt the gods could” 
do, [knew ; 
There ſoon her dear much-alter'd lord the 
Though fearful all and ghaſtly was his hue, 
Rude, v'er his face, his hoary locks were grown, 
And duſt was caſt upon his Roman gon. 
She ſaw, and, fainting, ſunk in ſudden night; 
Grief ſtopp'd her breath, and ſhut out loathiome 
light; 
The * nerves no more their force exert, 
And motion ceas'd within the freezing heart; 
Death kindly ſeem'd her withes to obey, 
And, ftretch'd upon the beach, a corie the lay. 
But now the mariners the veflel moor, 
And Pompey, landing, views the lonely ſhore. 
The faithful maids their loud lamentings ceas'd, 
And reverendly their ruder grief ſuppreſs'd. 
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Straight, while with duteous care they kneel z. 
round, 

And raiſe their wretched miſtreſs from the ground 

Her lord infolds her with a ſtrict embrace, 

And joins his cheek cloſe to her lifeleſs face: 

At the known touch, her failing ſenſe returns, 

And vital warmth in kindling bluſhes burns. 

At length, from virtue thus he ſeeks relief, 

And kindly chides her violence of grief: 

Canſt thou then fink, thou daughter of the 

great, 

Sprung from the nobleſt guardians of our ſtate ; 

Canſt thou thus yield to the firſt ſhock of fate? 

Whatever deathleſs monuments of praiſe 

Thy ſex can merit, 'tis in thee to raiſe. 

On man alone lite's ruder trials wait, 


The fields of battle, and the cares of ſtate; 


While the wife's virtue then is only try'd, 

When faithleſs fortune quits her huſband's fide. 

Arm then thy foul, the glorious taſk to prove, 

And learn, thy miſerable lord to love. 

Behold me of my power and pomp bereft, 

By all my kings, and by Rome's fathers left : 

Oh make that loſs thy glory ; and be thou 

The only follower of Pompey now. 

This grief becomes thee nor, while I ſurvive ; 

War wounds not thee, ſince I am ſtill alive: 

Theſe tears a dying huſband ſhould deplore, 

And only fall when Pompey is no more. 

"Tis true, my former greatneſs all is loft ; 

Who weep tor that, no love for me can boaſt, 

But mourn the loſs of what they valued moſt. | 
Mov'd at her lord's re proof, the matron roſe ; 

Yet, ſtill complaining, thus avow'd her woes: 
Ah! wherefore was I not much rather led, 

A fatal bride, to Cæſar's hated bed? 

To thee unlucky, and a curie, I came, 

Unbleſt by yellow Hymen's holy flame : 

My bleeding Craſſus, and his fire, ſtood by, 

And fell Erynnis ſhook her torch on high. 

My tate on thee the Parthian vengeance draws, 

And urges heaven to hate the juſter cauſe. 

Ah, my once greateſt lord! ah, cruel hour! 

Is thy victorious head in fortune's power ? 

Since miſeries my baneful love purſue, 

Why did I wed thee, only to undo? 

But fee, to death my willing neck I bow; 

Arone the angry gods by one kind blow. 

Long fiace, for thce, my life I would have given; 

Yet, let me, yet prevent the wrath of heaven. 

Kill me, and ſcatter me upon the ſea, 

So ſhall propitious tides thy fleets convey, 

Thy kings be faithful, and the world obey. 

And thou, where'er thy ſullen phantom flies, 

Oh, julia! let thy rival's blood ſuſſice; 

Let me the rage of jealous vengeance bear, 

But him, thy lord, thy once-lov'd Pompey ſpare. 
She ſaid, and ſunk within his arms again; 

In ſtreams of ſorrow melt the mournful train: 

Ev'n his, the warriogs eyes, were forc'd to yield, 

That ſaw, without a tear, Pharſalia's field. 
Now to the ftrand the Mitylenians prels'd, 

And humbly thus beſpoke their noble gueſt ; 
If, to ſucceeding times, our ifle ſhall boaſt 

The pledge of Pompey left upon her coaſt, 

Diſdain not, if thy preſence now we claim, 

And fain would conſecrate our walls to fame. 
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Make thou this place in future ſtory great, 


| Where pious Romans may direct their feet, 


To view with adoration thy retreat. 
This may we-plead, in la our of the town ; 
That, while mankind the proſperous victor own, 
Already, Cæſar's foes avow'd, are we, 
Nor add new guilt, by duty paid to thee. 
Some ſafety too our ambient ſeas ſecure: 
Ceſar wants thips, and we dety his power. 
Here may Rome's ſcatter'd tathers well unite, 
And arm againit,a ſecond happier fight. 
Our Leſbian youth with ready courage ſtands, 
To man thy navies, or recruit thy bands. 
For gold, whate'er:to ſacred ule is lent, 
Take it, andi the rapacious toe prevent. 
This only maik of triendihip we entreat, 
Seek not to thun us in thy low eſtate ; 
But let out Leibos, in thy ruin, prove, 
As in thy greatneſs, worthy of thy love. 
Mach was the leader mov'd, and joy d to find 


Faith had not quite abandon'd human, kind. 


To me (he cry d) for ever were you dear; 

Witneſs the pledge committed to your cate: 

Here in ſecurity I plac'd my home, 

My houſehold. gods, my heart, my wife, my 
Rome. } 

Iknow what,ranſom might your pardon buy, 

And yet ILtruſt you, yet to you I fly. 

But, oh! too loug my woes you ſingly bear; 

L leave you, not for lands which I preter, 

But that the world the common load may thare. 

Leſbos! for ever ſacred be thy name; 

May late poſterity thy truth proclaim! 

Whether thy fair example ſpread around, 

Or whether, ſingly, faithful thou art found: 

For *tis refolv'd, tis fix'd within my mind, 

To try the doubttul world, and prove mankind. 

Oh grant, good heaven! if there be,one alone, 

One gracious power ſo lot a cauſe to own, 

Grant, like the Leibians, I my friends may find; 

Such who, though Ceſar threaten, dare be kind: 

Who, with the lame juſt hoipitable heart, 

May leave me free to enter, or depart. 

He ceas'd; and to the thip his partner bore, 
While loud complainings fill the founding ſhore. 
It ſeem'd as ii the nation with her pals'd, 

And baniſhment had laid their iſland waſte. 

Their ſecond ſorrows they to Pompey give, 

For her, as for their citizen, they grieve. 

Ev'n though glad victory had call'd her thence, 

And her lurd's bidding been the juſt pretence ; 

The Leſbian matrons had in tears been drown'd, 

And brought her weeping to the watery bound. 

So was ſhe lov'd, ſo winning was her grace, 

Such lowly ſweetneſs dwelt upon her face; 

In ſuch humility her life ſhe led, 

Ev'n while her lord was Rome's commanding 
head, 

As if his fortune were already fled, 

Half hid in ſeas deſcending Phoebus lay, 

And upwards half, balf downwards ſhot the day ; 
Vhen wakeful cares revolve in Pompey's ſoul, 
And run the wide world v'er, from pole to pole. 
Each realm, each city, in his mind are weigh'd, 
Where he may fly, from whence depend on aid. 
Weary'd at length beneath the load of woes, 

And thoſe ſad ſcenes his future views diſcloſe, 
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In converſation for relief he ſought, 
And exercis'd on various themes his thought. 
Now tits he by the caretul pilot's fide, 
And aks what rules their watery journey 
guide; 
What lights of heaven his arts attend to moſt, 
Bound by the Libyan or the Syrian coaſt. 
Jo him, intent upon the rolling ſkies, 
The heaven-ioitructed ſhipman thus replies: 
Of all yon multitude of golden ſtars, 
Which the wide rounding ſphere inceſſant bears, 
The cautious mariner relies on none, 
But keeps him to the conſtant pole alone. 
When o'er the yard the leſſer Bear aſpires, 
And from the topmaſt gleam its paly fires, 
Then Boſphorus near- neighbouring we explore, 
And hear loud billows beat the Scythian ſhore: 
But when Caliſto's ſhining ſon deſcends, 
And the low Cynolure tow'rds ocean bends, 
For Syria ſtraight we know the veſſel bears, 
Where firſt Canopo's ſouthern ſian appears. 
If ſtill upon the lett thoſe ſtars thou keep, 
And, paſſing Pharos, plow the foamy deep, 
Then right a-head thy luckleſs bark ſhall reach 
The Libyan thoals, and Syrts untaithful beach. 
But ſay, for lo! on thee attends my hand, 
What courſe doit thou albgn ? what ſeas, what 
land ? 
Speak, and the helm ſhall turn at thy command. 
To him the chief, by doubts uncertain toit; 
Oh, fly the Latian and Theſſaliau coaſt: 
L hote only lands avoid. For all beſide 
Yreld to the driving winds, and rolling tide ; 
Let fortune, where ſhe pleaſe, a port provide. 
Till Leſbos did my deareit pledge reſtore, 
That thought determin'd me to ſeek that ſhore: 
All ports. all regions, but thoſe fatal two, 
Are equal to unhappy Pompey now. | 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when ſtraight the maſter 
veer'd, 
And right for Chios, and for Afia ſteer'd. 
I he working waves the courſe inverted feel, 
And daſh and foam beneath the winding keel. 
With art like this, on rapid chariots borne, 
Around the column ſkilful racers turn: 
The nether wheels bear nicely on the goal, 
The farther, wide in diſtant circles roll. 
Now day's bright beams the various earth diſ- 
clote, 
And o'er the fading ſtars the ſun aroſe ; 
When Pompey gathering to his fide, beheld 
Che ſcatter'd relics of Pharſalia's field. 
Firſt from the Leſbian iſle his ſon drew near, 
And ſoon a troop of faithful chiefs appear. 
Nor purple princes, yet, diſdain to wait 
On vanquiih'd Pompey's humbler low eftate. 
Proud monarchs, who in eaſtern kingdoms reigns 
Mix in the great illuſtrious exile's train. 
From thete, apart, Deiotarus be draws, 
The long-approv'd companion of his cauſe: 
1 hou beſt (he cries) of all my royal friends! 
Since with our loſs Rome's power and empire 
ends; 
What yet remains, but that we call from far 
The eaſtern nations to ſupport the war? 
Euphrates has not own'd proud Czfar's fide, 
And Tigris rolls a yet uncenquer'd tide. 
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Let it not grieve thee, then, to ſeek for aid 

From the wild Scythian, and remoteſt Mede. 

To Parthia** monarch my diftrefs declare, ; 
And at his throne ſpeak this my ramble prayer. 
It faith in ancient leagues is to be found, 


Leagues by our altars and your Magi bound, 


Now ſtring the Getic and Armenian bow, 

And in full quivers feather'd ſhafts beſtow. 

If when o'er Caſpian hills my troops I led, 

*Gainſt Allans, in eternal warfare bred, 

I fought not once to make your Parthians yield, 

But left them free to range the Perſian field. 

Beyond th' Aﬀyrian hounds my eagles flew, 

And conquer'd realms, that Cyrus never knew; 

Ev'n to the utmoſt eaſt I urg'd my way, 

And ere the Perſian, ſaw the rifing day: 

Yet while beneath my yoke the nations bend, 

I fought the Parthian only as my friend. 

Yet more; when Carrz bluſh'd with Craffus* blood, 

And Latium her ſevereſt vengeance vow'd ; 

When war with Parthia was the common cry, 

Who ſtopp'd the fury of that rage, but 1? 

If this be true, through Zeugma take your way, 

Nor let Euphrates” ſtream the march delay; 

In gratitude to my aſſiſtance come; , 

Fight Pompey's cauſe, and conquer willing Rome. 
He ſaid; the monarch cheertully obey'd, 

And ftraight aſide his royal robes he laid; 

Then bid his flaves their kumbler veſtments 

bring: | 

And in that ſervile veil conceals the king. 

Thus majeity gives its proud trappings Oer, 

And humbly ſeeks for ſafety from the poor: 

The poor, who no ditguiſes need, nor wear; 

Unbleſt with greatneſs, and unvex'd with fear. 

His princely friend now ſafe convey'd to land, 

The chief o'erpafs d the fam'd Epheſian ſtrand, 

Icaria's rocks, with Colophon's ſmooth deep, 

And toamy cliffs which rugged Samos keep. 


From Coan ſhores toft breathes the weſtern wind, 


Ard Rhodes and Gnudos ſoon are left behind. 

Then crofting o'er Telmeffos* ample bay, 

Right to Pamphilia's coalt he cats his way. 

Suſpicious of the land, he Keeps the main, 

Till poor Phaſelis,. firſt, receives his wandering 
train. [mand 

There, free from fears, with eaſe he may com- 

Her citizens, ſcarce-equal to his band. 

Nor lingering there, his ſwelling fails are ſpread, 

"Till he diſcerns proud Taurus” rifing head: 

A mighty maſs it ſtands, while down his fide 

Deſcending Dipſas rolls his headlong tide. 


In a ſlight bark he runs tecurely oer 
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The pirates once- infeſted dreadful ſhore. 

Ah! when be ſet the watery empire free, 

And iwept the fierce Cilician from the (ea, 

Could the ſucceſstul warrior have forethought 

”T'was tor his future ſafety, then, he fought ! 

At length the gathering tathers of the ſtate, 

In full afſembly, on their-leader wait: 

Within Syedra's walls their ſenate meets, 

M hom, ſig hing, thus th' illuſtrious exile greets. 
My friends! who with me fought, who with 

me fled, 

And now are to me in my country's ſtead ; - 

Though quite defenceleis and unarm'd we ſtand, 

On this Calician, naked, foreign ſtrand; 
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Though every mark of fortune's wrath we bear, 

And ſeem to ſeek for counſel in deſpair ; 

Preſerve your fouls undaunted, free, and great, 

And know I am not fall'n entirely, yet, 

Spite of the ruins of Emathia's plain, 

Yet can I rear my drooping head again. 

From Afric's duſt abandow'd Marius roſe, 

Fo ſeize the Faſces, and infult his foes. 

My loſs is lighter, leſs is my diſgrace ; 

Shall I deſpair to reach my former place ? 

Still on the Grecian ſeas my navies ride, 

And many a valiant leader owns my fide. 

All that Pharſala's luckleſs field could do, 

Was to difperſe my forces, not ſubdue. 

Still ſafe beneath my former fame I ſtand, 

Dear to the world, and lov'd in every land. 

"Tis yours to counſel and determine, whom 

We ſhall apply to, in the cauſe of Rome; 

What faithful friend may beſt afliſtance bring; 

The Libyan, Parthian, or Agyptian king. 

For me, what courſe my thoughts incline te 
take, 5 

Here freely, and at large, I mean to ſpeak. 

Wat moſt diſlike me in the Pharian prince, 

Are his raw years, and yet unpractis'd ſenſe; 

Virtue, in youth, no ſtable footing finds, 

And conſtancy is built on manly minds. 

Nor, with leſs danger, may our truſt explore 

The faith uncertain of the crafty Moor! ; 

From Carthaginian blood he draws his race, 

Still mindful of the vanquiſh'd town's diſgrace; 

From thence Numidian miſchiefs he derives ; 

And Hannibal in his falſe heart furvives : 

With pride he ſaw ſubmiſſive Varus bow, 

And joys to hear the Roman power lies low, 

To warlike Parthia therefore let us turn, 

Where ſtars unknown in diſtant azure burn; 

Where Caſpian hills to part the world ariſe, 

And night and day ſucceed in other ſkies ; 

Where rich Afyrian plains Euphrates laves, 

And ſeas diſcolour'd roll their ruddy waves. 

Ambition, there, delights in arms to reign, 

There ruſhing ſquadrons thunder o'er the plain; 

There young and old the bow promiſcuous bend, 

And fatal ſhafts with aim unerring ſend. 

They firſt the Macedonian phalanx broke, 

And hand to hand repell'd the Grecian ſtroke; 

They drove the Mede and Bactrian from the 
field, 

And taught aſpiring Babylon to yield; 

Fearleſs againſt the Roman pile they ſtood, 

And triumph'd in our vanquiſh'd Craſſus“ blood, 

Nor truſt they to the points of piercing darts, 

But furniſh death with new improving arts, 

In mortal juices dipt their arrows fly, 

And if they taſte the blood, the wounded die. 

Too well their powers and fayouring gods we 
know, 

And wiſh our fate much rather would allow | 

Some other aid againſt the common foe. 

With unauſpicious ſuccour ſhall they come, 

Nurs'd in the hate and rivalſhip of Rome. 

With theſe, the. neighbouring nations roun 
ſhall arm, 

And the whole eaſt rouſe at the dire alarm, 

Should the barbarian race their aid deny, 


Yet would I chooſe in that ſtrange land to die; 
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There let our ſhipwreck'd poor remains be 
thrown, 
Our loſs forgotten, and our na nes unknown : 
Securely there ill- fortune would I brave, 
Nor meanly ſus to kings, whoſe crowns I gave: 
From Czſar free, enjoy my lateſt hour, 
And ſcorn his anger's and his mercy's pow'r. 
Still, when my thoughts my former days reſtore, 
With joy, methinks, I run thoſe regions oer; 
There, much the better parts of life, I prov'd, 
Rever'd by all, applauded, and belov'd; 
Wide o'er Meotis ſpread my happy name, 
And Tanais ran conſcious of my fame; 
My vanquiſh'd enemies my conqueſts mourn'd, 
And cover'd ſtill with laurels, I return'd. 
Approve then, Rome, my preſent cares for thee ; 
Thine is the gain, whate'er th' event ſhall be. 
What greater boon canſt thou from heaven de- 
mand, 
Than in thy cauſe to arm the Parthian's hand? 
Barbarians thus ſhall wage thy civil war, 
And thoſe that hate thee in thy ruin ſhare, 
When Czfar and Phraates battle join, 
They muſt revenge, or Crafſus* wrongs, or mine. 
The leader ceas'd; and ſtraight a murmuring 
found 
Ran through the diſapproving fathers round. 
With theſe, in high pre-eminence, there ſate 
Diſtinguiſh'd Lentulus, the conſul late: 
None with more generous indignation ſtung, 
Or nobler grief, bebeld his country's wrong. 
Sudden he roſe, rever'd, and thus began, 
In words that well became the ſubject, and the 
man : 
Can then Pharſalia's ruins thus controul 
The former greatneſs of thy Roman ſoul ? 
Muſt the whole world, our laws and country, 
yield TW; 
To one unlucky day, one ill-fought field? 
Haſt thou no hopes of ſuccour, no retreat, 
But mean proſtration at the Parthian's feet ? 
Art thou grown weary of our earth and (ky, 
| That thus thou ſeekꝰ'ſt a fugitive to fly; 
New ſtars to view, new regions to explore, 
To learn new manners, and new gods adore ? 
Wilt thou before Chaldean altars bend. 
Worſhip their fires, and on their kings depend ? 
Why didſt thou draw the world to arms around? 
Why cheat mankind with liberty's ſweet ſound ? 
Why on Emathia's plain fierce Cæſar brave, 
When thou canſt yield thyſelf a tyrant's lave ? 
Shall Parthia-who with terror ſhook from far, 
To hear thee nam'd, to head the Roman war, 
Who ſaw thee lead proud monarchs in thy chain, 
From wild Hyrcania and the Indian main; 
Jhall the, that very Parthia, ſee thee now, 
A poor, dejected, humble ſuppliant bow? 
Then haughtily with Rome her greatneſs mate, 
And ſcorn thy country, tor thy groveling fate? 
Thy tongue, in eaſtern languages untaught, 
Shall want the words that ſhould explain thy 
thought : | 
Tears, then, unmanly, muſt thy ſuit dectare ; 
Aud ſuppliant hands, uplifted. ſpeak thy prayer. 
Shall Parthia (ſhall jt to our ſhame be known) 
Revenge Kome's wrongs, ere Rome revenge her 
own ? 
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Our war no interfering kings demands, 

Nor ſhall be truſted to barbarian hands: 

Among ourſelves our bonds we vill deplore, 

And Rome ſhall ſerve the rebel ſon the bore, _. 

Why would'ſt thou bid our foes tranſgreſs their 

bound, 

And teach their feet to tread Heſperian ground ? 

With enſigns, torn from Craſſus, mall they come, 

And, with his raviſh'd honours, threaten Rome; 

His fate thoſe bluod-ftain'd eagles ſhall recall, 

And hover dreadtul o'er their native wall. 

Canſt thou believe the monarch, who withheld 

His only forces from Emathia's field, 

Will bring his ſuccours to the waining ſtate, _ 

And bravely.now defy the victor's hate? b 

No eaftern courage forms a thought ſo great. 

In cold laborious climes the wintery north 

Brings her nodaunted hardy warriors torth, 

In body and in mind untaught to yield, 

Stubborn of ſoul, and ſteady in the field ; » 

While Aſia's ſofter climate, form'd to pleaſe, 

Diffolves her ſons in. indolence and eaſe, 

Here filken robes inveſt unmanly limbs, 

And in long rrains the flowing purple ſtreams. 

Where no rude hills Sarmatia's wilds reftrain, 

Or ruſhing Tigris cuts the level plain, 

Switer than winds along the champaia borne, 

At liberty they fly, or fight, or turn, 

And, diſtant ſtill, the vain purſuer (corn. 

Nor with like eale they iorce their warlike way, 

Where rough unequal grounds their ſpted delay. 

Whene'er the thicker ſhades of night arite, 

Unaim'd the ſhaft, aud unavailing, flies. 

Nor are they form'd with conſtancy to meet 

Thoſe toils, that make the panting foldier 
ſweat : 

To climb the heights, to ſtem the rapid flood, 

To make the duity noon-day battle guod, 

Horrid with wounds, and cruſted o'er in blood. 

Nor war's machines they know, nor have the {kill 

To ſhake the rarapire, or the trench to fill: 

Each tence that can their winged ſhatts endure, 

Stands, like a fort impregnable, ſecure. 

Light are their ſkirmiſhes, their war is flight, 

And ftill to wheel their wavering troops delight. 

Lo taint their coward darts, is all their care, 

And then to truſt them to the flitting air. 

Whene'er their bows have ſpent their feather'd 
ſtore, 

The mighty buſineſs of their war is o'er : 

No manly ſtrokes they try, nor band to hand 

With cleaving ſwords in ſturdy combat ſtand. 

With ſwords the valiant ſtill their foes invade 

Theſe call in drugs and poiſon to their aid. 

Are theſe the powers to whom thou bidſt us fly? 

Is this the land in which thy bones would lie ? 

Shall theſe barbarian hands for thee provide 

[he grave, to thy unhaphy friend deny'd ? 

But be it ſo ! that death ſhall bring thee peace, 

That here thy forrows and thy toils ſhall ceafe. 

Death is what man ſhould wiſh. But, oh! what 
fate 

Shall on thy wife, thy ſad ſurvivor, wait! 

For her, where luſt with lawleſs empire reigns, 

Somewhat more terrible than death remains. 

Have we not heard, with what abhorr'd defirec 

The Patthian Venus feeds her guilty fires ? 
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How their wild monarch, like the beſtial race, 

Spreads the pollution of his lond embrace ? 

Unaw'd by reverence of connub#al rites, 

In multitudes, luxurious, he delights : 

When gorg'd with feaſting, and inflara'd with 
wine, 

No joys can ſate him, and no laws confine ; 

Forbidding Nature, then, commands in vain, 

From fiſters and from mothers to abſtain. 

The Greek and Roman with a trembling ear, 

Th' unwilling crime of Oedipus may hear; 

While Parthian kings like deeds, with glory, own, 

And boaſt inceſtuous titles to the throne. 

Tf crimes like theſe they can ſecurely brave, 

What laws, what power ſhall thy Cornelia ſave ? 

Think, how the helpleſs matron may he led, 

The thouſandth harlot, to the royal bed 

Though when the tyrant claſps his noble ſlave, 

And hears to whom her plighted hand ſhe gave, 

Her beauties oft in ſcorn he ſhall prefer, 

And chooſe t' inſult the Roman name in her. 

Theſe are the powers to whom thou would'ſt 
ſubmit, | 

And Rome's revenge and Craſſus“ quite forget. 

Thy cauſe, preferr'd to his, becomes thy ſhame, 

And blots, in common, thine and Cœſar's name. 

With how much greater glory might you join, 

To drive the Daci, or to tree the Khine ! 

How well your conquering legions might you lead, 

*Gaihſt the fierce Bactrian and the haughty Mede! 

Level proud Babylon's aſpiring domes, 

And with their ſpoils enrich our ſlaughter'd lead- 
ers tombs ? 

No longer. Fortune ! let our friendſhip laſt, 

Our peace, ill-omen'd, with the barbarous Eaſt ; 

If civil {trife with Cztar's conqueſt end, 

To Alla let his proſperous arms extend: 

Eternal wars there let the victor wage, q 

Ant on proud Parthia pour the Roman rage. 

There I, there all his victories may bleſs, 

And Rome herſelf make vows for his ſucceſs. 

Whene'er thou paſs the cold Araxes o'er, 

An aged ſhade ſhall greet thee on the ſhore, 

Transfix'd with arrows, mournful, pale, and 

hoar. 

And art thou (ſhall he cry, complaining) come 

In peace and friendſhip, to theſe foes of Rome? 

Thou! from whoſe hand we hop'd revenge in 
vain, 

Poor naked ghoſts, a thin unbury d train, 

That flit, lamenting, o'er this dreary plain? 

On every fide ne objects ſhall diſcloſe 

Some mournful monument of Roman woes; 

On every wall freſh marks thou ſhalt deſcry, 

Where pale Heſperian heads were fix'd on high: 

Each river, as he rolls his purple tide, 

Shall own his waves in Latian ſlaughter dy'd. 

If fights like theſe thou canſt with patience bear, 

What are the horrors which thy ſoul! would fear? 

Ev'n Czlar's ſelf with joy may be beheld, 

Enthron'd on ſlaughter in Emathia's field. 

Say then, we grant, thy cautions were not vain, 

Of Panic frauds and Juba's faithleſs reign ; 

Abounding Egypt ſhall receive thee yet, 

And yield, unqueſtion'd, a ſecure retreat. 

By nature ſtrengthen'd with a dangerous ſtrand, 


Her Syrts and untry'd channels guard the land. 
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Rich in the fatneſs of her plenteous ſoil, 
She plants her only confidence in Nile. 
Her monarch, bred beneath thy guardian cares, 
His crown, the largeſs of thy bounty, wears, 
Nor let unjuſt ſuſpicions brand his truth ; 
- Candour and innocence ſtill dwell with youth. 
Truſt not a power accuſtom'd to he great, 
And vers'd in wicked policies of ſtate. 
Old kings, long harden'd in the regal trade, 
By intereſt and by craft alone are ſway'd, 1 
And violate with eaſe the leagues they made: 1 
While new ones ſtill make conſcience of the truſt, 
True to their friends, and to their ſubje ts juſt, 
He ſpoke ; the liſtening fathers all were mov'd, 
And with concurring votes the thought approv'd. 
So mnch ev*n dying Liberty prevail'd, 
When Pompey's ſuffrage, and his counſel ſail'd. 
And now Cilicia's coaſt the fleet forſake, 
And o'er the watery plain for Cyprus make. 
Cyprus fo love's ambroſial goddeſs dear, 
For ever grateful ſmoke the altars there : 
Indulgent (till ſhe hears the Paphian vows, 
And loves the favourite ſeas from whence ſhe roſe, 
So Fame reports, if we may credit Fame, 
When her tond tales the birth of gods proclaim, 
Unborn, and from eternity the ſame. 
The eraggy cliffs of Cyprus quickly paſt, 
The chict runs ſouthward o'er the ocean vaſt. 
Nor views he, through the murky veil of night, 
The Cafian mountains far diſtinguiſh'd height, | 
The high-hung lantern, or the beamy light. 
Haply at length the labouring canvas bore 
Full on the fartheſt bounds of Ægypt's ſhore, 
Where near Peluſium parting Nile deſcends, 
And in her utmoſt eaſtern channel ends. 
'Twas now the time, when equal Jove on high 
Had hung the golden balance of the ſky : 
But, ah! not long ſuch juſt proportions laſt, 
"The righteous ſeaſon ſoon was chang'd and pals'd; 
And Spring's encroachment, on tbe ſhortening 
ſhade, 
Was fully to the wintery nights repaid : 
When to the chief from thore they made report, 
That, near bigh Caſium, lay the Pharian court, 
This known, the thither turns his ready fail, 
The light yet laſting with the favouring gale. 
he fleet arriv'd, the news flies ſwiftly round, 
And their new gueſts the troubled court confound, 
The time was ſhort ; howe'er the council met, 
Vile miniſters, a monſttous motley ſet. 
Of theſe, the chief in honour, and the beſt, 
Was old Achoreus the Memphian prieſt : 
In Iſis and Ofiris he believ'd, 
And reverend tales from fire to ſon receiv'd : 
Could mark the ſwell of Nite's increafing tide, 
And many an Apis in his time had dy'd; 
Yet was his age with gentleſt manners fraught, 
Humbly he ſpoke, and modeſtly he taught. 
With good intent the pious ſeer aroſe, 
And told how much their ſtate to Pompey owes ; 


Both for his own, and for his father's take. 

But fate had plac'd a ſubtler ſpeaker there, 

A tongue more fitted for a tyfant's ear, 
Pothinus, deep in arts of miſchief read, 

Who thus, with falſe perſuaſion, blindly led 


The eaſy king, to doom his guardian dead: 
6 


What large amends their monarch ought to make, 
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ro ſtricteſt Juſtice many ills belong, 

And honeſty is often in the wrong : 

Chie ſty when ſtubborn rules her zealots puſh, 

T6 favour thoſe whom fortune means to cruth, 

Bit thou, oh royal Ptolemy, he wiſe ; 

Change with the gods, and fly whom fortune flies, 

Not earth, from you high heavens which we ad- 
mire, 

Not from the watery element the fire, 

Are ſever'd by diſtinction half ſo wide, 

As intereſt and integrity divide. 

The mighty power of kings no more prevails, 

When juſtice comes with her deciding ſcales, 

Freedom for all things, and a lawleſs ſword, 

Alone ſupport an arbitrary lord. 

He that is cruel muſt be bold in ills, 6 

And find his ſafety from the blood he ſpills. 

For piety, ard virtue's ſtarving rules, 

To mean retirements let them lead their fools: 

Fhere, may they ſtill ingloriouſly be good ; 

None can be ſafe in courts, who bluſh at blood. 

Nor let this fugitive deſpiſe thy years, 

Or think a name, like his, can cauſe thy fears : 

Exert thyſelf, and let him feel thy power, 

And know, that we dare drive him from our 
ſhore. 

But if thou wiſh to lay thy greatneſs down, 

T6 ſomie more juſt ſucceſſion yield thy crown ; 

Thy rival ſiſter willingly ſhall reign, 

And ſave our Xzypt from a foreign chain. 

As now, at firſt, in neutral peace we lay, 

Nor would be Pompey's friends, nor Cæſar's prey. 

Vanquiſh'd, where'er his fortune has been try'd, 

And driv'n, with ſcorn, from all the world bebde, 

By Cæſar chac'd, and left by his allies, 

To us a baffled vagabond he flies. 

The poor remaining ſenate loath his fight, 

And ruin'd monarchs curſe his fatal flight: 

While thouſand phantoms from th' unbury'd | 
ſlain, 

Who feed the vultures of Emathia' 5 plain, 

Diſaſtrous ſtill purſue him in the rear, 

And urge his ſoul with horror and deſpair. 

To us for retuge now he ſeeks to run, 

And would once more with Egypt be undone. 

Rouſe then, oh Ptolemy ! repreſs the wrong; 

He thinks we have enjoy'd our peace too long: 

And therefore kindly comes, that we may ſhare 

The crimes of laughter, and the woes of war. 

His frienflthip ſhown to thee ſuſpicions draws, 

And makes us ſeem too guilty of his cauſe : 

Thy crown beſtow'd, the victor may impute; 

The ſenate gave it; but at Pompey's ſuit. 

Nor, Pompey ! thou thyſelf ſhall think it hard, 

If from thy aid, by fate, we are debarr*d. 

We follow where the gods, conſtraining, lead; 

We ſtrike at thine, but with *twere Cætar's head. 

Our weakneſs this, this fate's compuiſion call 

We only yield to him who conquers all. 

Then doubt not if thy blood we mean to (pill ; 

Power awes us; if we can, we muſt, and will, 

What hopes thy fond -miſtaken ſoul betray'd, 

To put thy truſt in F.gypt's feeble aid? 

Our flothful nation, long diſus'd to toil, 

With pain ſuffice to till their flimy ſoil; 

Our idle force due modeſtly ſhouid teach, 


Nor dare to aim beyond its bumble reach. 
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Shall we reſiſt where Rome was forc'd to yield, 
And make us parties to Pharſalia's field ? 
We mix'd not in the fatal ſtrife before: | 
And ſhall we, when the world has given it o'er? 
Now! when we know th* avenging victor's ( 
power ? 
Nor do we tarn, unpitying, from diſtreſs; 
We fly not Pompey's woes, but ſeek ſacceſs. 
The prudent on the proſperons ſtill attends, 
And none but fools chooſe wretches for their 
friends. 
He ſaid ; the vile aſſembly all aTent, 
And the boy-king his glad-concurrence lent, 
Fond of the royalty his ſlaves beſtow'd. 
And by new power of wickedneſs made proud. 
Where Caſium high o'ferlooks the ſhoalyY 
{trand, 
A bark with armed ruffians ſtraight is mann'd, 
And the taſk truſted to Achillas' hand. 
Can then ZAgyptian ſouls thus proudly date! 
Is Rome, ye gods! thus fall'n by civil war | 


| Can you to Nile transfer the Roman guilt, 


And let ſuch blood by cowards hands be ſpilt ? 
Some kindred marderer at leaſt afford, 
And let him fall by Czfar's worthy ſword. 
And thou, inglorious, feeble, beardleſs boy! 
Dar'ſt thou thy hand in iach a deed employ ? 
Does not thy trembling heart, with horror, dread 
Tove's thunder, grumbling o'er thy guilty head? 
Had not his arms with triumphs oft been crown'd 2 
And ev'a the vanquiſh'd world his conqueſt 
own'd ; 
Had not the reverend ſenate call'd him head, 
And Cæſar given tair Julia to his bed. 
He was a Roman ſſtill: a name ſhould be 
For ever ſacred to a king, like thee. 
Ah, fool !.thus blindly by thyſ-If undone, 
Thou ſeek ſt his ruin, who upheld thy throne : 
He only coald thy feeble power maintain, 
Who gave thee firſt o'er Ægypt's realm to reign. 
The ſeamen now advancing. near to ſhore, 
Strike the wide (ail, and ply the plunging oar; 
When the falie miſcreants the navy meer, 
And with diſſembled cheer the Roman greet. 
They 4eign their hoſpitable land addrefs'd, 
With ready friendſhip, to receive her gueſt; 
Excuſing much an inconvenient ſhore, 
Where ſhoals he thick, and meeting currents roar $ 
From his tall ſhip, unequal to the place, 
They beg him to their lighter bark to paſs. 
Had not the gods, unchangeably, decreed 
Devoted Pompey in that hour to bleed, 
A thouſand figns the danger near foretel, 
Seen by his iad preſaging friends too well. 
Had their low fawning juſtly been deſign'd, 
If truth could lodge in an Agyptian mind, 
Their king himſelf with all his fleet had come, 
To lead, in pomp, his benefactor home, 
But thus fate will'd ; and Pompey choſe to bear 
A certain death before uncertain fear. 
While now aboard the hoſtile boat he goes, 
To follow him the frantic matron vows, 
And claims her pattnerſhip in all his woes. 
But, oh! forbear (he cries) my love, forbear; 
Thou and my ſon remain in fatety here. 
et this old head the danger firſt explore, 
And prove the faith of yon ſuſpected ſhore; 
2 F ij 
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He poke; but ſhe, unmov'd at lis commands, 
Thus loud exclaiming, ftretch'd her cager hands: 
Whither, inhuman! whither art thcu gone? 
Still muſt I 'veep our common griets alone? 


© Joy till, with thee, forſukes ray buding heart; 
gnd fatal is the hour whene'er we part. 
hy did thy veſſel to my Leſbos turn? 

Why was I from the faithiul iſland borne ? 

Muſt I all lands, all ſhores, alike forbear, 

And only on the ſeas thy forrows ſhare ? 

tongue, 

While eager from the deck on high ſhe hung; 
Trembling with wild aſtoniſhment and fear, 

She dares not while her parting lord they bear, [ 
Turn her eyes ſrom him once, or fix them there. 
On him his anxious navy all are bent, 

And wait, ſolicitous, the dire event. 

Care for his glory only fills their thought: 

They wiſh he may not ſtain his name renown'd, 
By mean ſubmiſſion to the boy he-crown'd. 

Juſt as he enter'd o'er the veſſel's fide, 

Hail, general! the cursd Septimius cry'd, 

A Roman once in generous warfare bred, 

And oft in arms by mighty Pompey led ; 

The rutfian ſlave of an Egyptian king. 

Fierce was he, horrible, inur'd to blood, 

And ruthleſs as the ſavage of the wood. 

Oh, fortune! who but would have call'd thee 

kind, 

And thought thee mercifully now inclin'd, 
When thy o'er-ruling providence withheld 

But, thus, thou ſcatter'ſt thy deſtroying ſwords, 
And every land thy victims thus affords. 

Shall Pompey at a tyrant's bidding bleed! 

Can Roman hands he to the taſk decreed ! 

Ev'n Czſar, and his gods, abhor the deed. 

Say you ! who with the ſtain of murder brand 

Immortal Brutus's avenging hand, 

To lateſt times ſhall mark Septimius down! 

Now in the boat defenceleſs Pompey fate, 

Snrrounded and abandoned to his fate. 

Nor long they hold him in their power, aboard, 

Fre every villain drew his ruthleſs ſword : 

The chief perceiv'd their purpoſe ſoon, and 

ſpread | 

And when the curs'd Achillas pierc'd his breaſt, 

His riſing indignation cloſe repreis'd. 

No ſighs, no groans, his dignity profan'd, 

No tears his {till unſully'd glory ftain'd : 

Unmov'd and firm he fix'd him on his feat, 

And dy'd, as when he liv'd and conquer'd, great. 

Meanwhile, within his equal parting ſoul, 

In this my ſtrongeſt trial, and my laſt, 

As iu ſome theatre I here am plac'd : 
The faith of ZEgypt, and my fate, thall be 
A theme for preſent times, and late poſterity. 
Much of my former life was crown'd with praiſe, 
And honours waited on my early days: 
Then, fearleſs, let me this dread period meet, 


Thus, to the winds, loud plain'd her fruitleſs 
No danger aim'd againſt his life they doubt; 

But now (what vile diſhonour mult it bring) 
This hand of miſchief from Pharſalia's field ? 
What monſtrous title, yet to ſpeech unknown, 
His Roman gown, with patience, o'er his head : 
"Theſe lateſt pleaſing thoughts revolving roll. 
And force the world to own the ſcene complete 
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Nor grieve, my heart! by ſuch baſe hands to 
bleed; 
Whoever ſtrikes the blow, 'tis Cæœſar's deed. 
What, though this mangled carcaſe ſhall be torn, 
Theie limbs be toſs'd about for public ſcorn ; 
My long proſperity las found its end, 
And death comes opportunely like a friend: 
It comes, to ſet me free from fortune's power, 
And gives, what the can rob me of no more. 
My wiſe and ſon behold me now, tis true; 
Oh! may no tears, no groans, my fate purſue? 
My virtue rather let their praiſe approve, 
Let them admire my death, and my remembrance 
love. 
Such conſtancy in that dread hoar remain'd, 
And, to the laſt, the ſtruggling ſoul ſuſtain'd. 
Not ſo the matron's feebler powers repre(s'd 
The wild impatience of her frantic breatt : 
With every ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, 
With wounds much harder to be ſeen than borae, 
"Tis I, 'tis I have murder'd him! (ſhe cries) 
My love the ſword and ruthleſs hand (applies. 
'T'was I allur'd him to my fatal iſle, 
That cruel Cæſar firſt might reach the Nile; 
For Cœſar ſure is there; no hand but his 
Has right to ſuch a parricide as this. 
But whether Cæſar, or whoe'er thou art, 
Thou haſt miſtook the way to Pompey's heart: 
That ſacred pledge in my ſad boſom lies, 
There plunge thy dagger, and he more than dies, 
Me too, moſt worthy of thy fury know, 
The partner of his arms, and ſworn your foe. 
Of all our Roman wives, I ſingly bore 
The camp's fatigue, the ſea's tempeſtuons roar : 
No dangers, not the victor's wrath, I fear'd ; 
What mighty monarchs durſt not do, I dar'd. 
Theſe guilty arms did their glad refuge yield, 
And claſp'd him, flying trom Pharſalia's field. 
Ab, Pompey ! doſt thou thus my faith reward ? 
Shalt thou be doom'd to die, and I be ſpar'd ? 
But fate ſhall many means of death afford, 
Nor want th' aſſiſtance of a tyrant's ſword. 
And you, my friends, in pity, let me leap 
Hence headlong, down.amidft the tumbling deep: 
Or to my neck the ſtrangling cordage tie; 
If there be any friend of Pompey nigh, 
Transfix me, {tab me, do but let me die. 
My lord! my huſband Let thou art not dead; 
And ſee ! Cornelia is a captive led: 
From thee their cruel hands thy wife detain, 
Reſerv'd to wear th? inſulting victor's chain, 
She ſpoke; and Riffening ſunk in cold defpair; 
Her weeping maids the lifeleſs burden bear ; 
While the pale mariners the bark unmoor, 
Spread every fail, and fly the faithleſs ſhore. 
Nor agonies, nor livid death, diſgrace 


The ſacred features of the hero's face; 


In the cold viſage, mournfully ferene, 

The ſame indignant majeſty was ſeen; 

There virtue ſtill unchangeable abode, 

And ſcorn'd the ſpite of every partial god. 
The bloody buſineſs now complete and done, 

New furitg urge the fierce Septimius on. 


He rends the robe that veil'd the hero's head, 
And to full view expos'd the recent dead; 
Hard in his horrid gripe the face he preſs'd. 
While yet the quivering mulcles life confeſs'd: 
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He drew the dragging body down with haſte, 

Then croſs a rower's ſeat the neck he plac'd ; 

There, awkwar d, haggling, he divides the bone 

(The headimai's art but then vas radely known). 

Straight on the ſpoil his Pharian partner flies, 

And robes the heartleſs villain of his prize. 

The head, his trophy, proud Achillas beats; 

Septimius an inferior drudge appears, P 

And in the meaner miſchiet poorly thares. 

Caught by the venerable locks, which grow 

In hoary ringlets, on his generous brow, 

To Ægypt's impious king that head they bear, 

That laurels us'd to bind, and monarchs fear. 

Thoſe ſacred lips, and that commanding tongue, 

On which the liſtening forum oft has hung ; 

That tongue which could the world with eaſe re- 

ſtrain, 

And ne er commanded war or peace in vain ; 

That face, in which ſucceis came ſmiling home, 

And doubled every joy it brought to Rome: 

Now pale, and wan, 1s fix d upon a ſpear, 

And borne, for public, view, aloft in air. 

The tyrant, pleas'd, beheld it ; and decreed 

To keep this pledge of his deteſted deed. 

His ſla ves ſtraight drain the ſerous parts away, 

And arm the walting fleth againit decay; 

Then drugs and gums through the void vellels paſs, 

And for duration fix the ftiftening maſs. 
Inglorious boy! degenerate and baſe ! 

Thou laſt and worſt ot the Lagzan race! 

Whoſe feeble throne, ere long, ſhall be compell'd 

To thy laſcivious ſiſter's reigu to yield; 

Canſt thou, with altars, and with rites divine, 

The raſh vain youth of Macedon inſhrine: 

Can Ægypt ſuch ſtupendous fabrics build; 

Can her wide plaius with pyramids be fill'd ; 

Canſt thou, beneath fuch monumental pride, 

The worthleſs Ptolemæan fathers hide; 

While the great Pompey's headlets trunk is tofs'd 

In ſcorn, unbury'd, on thy barbarous coaſt ? 

Was it fo much? Could not thy care ſuffice, 

To keep him whole, and glut his father's eyes? 

In this, his fortune ever held the ſame, 

Still wholly kind, or wholly crols, ſhe came. 


Patient, his long proſperity ſhe bore, 


But kept his death, and this ſad day, in ſtore. 

No meddling god did e'er his power employ, 

To eaſe his forrows, or to damp his joy; 

Unmingled came the bitter and the iweet, 

And all his good and evil was complete. 

No ſooner was he ſtruck by tortune's hand, 

Put, ſee ! he lies unbury'd on the fand; 

Rocks tear him, billows toſs him up and down. 

And Pompey by a headleſs trunk is known, 
Yet ere proud Cœſar touch'd the Pharian Nile, 

Chance found his mangled toe a funeral pile; 

In pity half, and half in ſcorn, ſhe gave 

A wretched, to prevent a nobler grave. 

Cordus, a follower long of Pompey's tate, 

(His quæſtor in Idalian Cyprus late) 

From a cloſe cave, in covert where he lay, 

Switt to the neighbouring ſhore betook his way: 

Safe in the ſhelter of the gloomy ſhade, 

And by ftrong ties of pious dury ſway'd, 

The fearleſs youth the watery ſtrand ſurvey'd. 

"Twas now the thickeſt darkneſs of the night, 

And waining Phocbe lent a teeble light; 
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Yet ſoon the glimmering goddeſs plainly ſhow'd- 
The paler corſe, amidft the duſky flood. 

The plunging Roman flies to its relief, 

And with ſtrong arms nfolds the floating chief. 
Long ſtrove his labour with the tumbling main, 
And dragg'd the ſacred burden on with pain. 


| Nigh weary now, the waves inſtruct him well, 


To ſeize th' advantage of th' alternate ſwell : 
Borne on the mounting ſurge, to ſhore he flies, 
And on the beach in ſafety; lands his prize. 
There o'er the dead he hangs with tender care, 
And drops in every gaping wound a tear: 
Then, lifting to the gloomy ſkies his head, 
Thus to the ſtars, and cruel gods, he pray'd : 

See, fortune | where thy Pompey lies! and oh | 

In pity, one, laſt littſe boon. beſtow, 

He aiks no heaps of frankincenſe to riſe, 

No eaſtera odours to perfume the ſkies; _ _. 

No Roman necks his patriot corle to bear, 

No reverend train of ſtatues to appear ; 

No pageant ſhows his glories to record, 

And tell the triumphs of his conquering ſword ; 

No inſtruments in plaintive notes to ſcund, 

No legions fad to march in folema round; 

A bier, no better than, the vulgar need, | 

A little wood the kindling flame to feed, "* 

With tome poor hand to tend the homely fire, 

Is all, theſe wretched relics now require. 

Your wrath, ye powers! Cornelia's hand denies ; 

Let that, for every other loſs, ſuſſice; 

She takes not her laſt leave, ſhe weeps not here, 

And yet the is, ye gods! ſhe is too near. | 
Thus while he ſpoke he ſaw where through the 
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A ſlender flame its gleaming light diqplay'd; 

There, as it chanc'd, abandon'd and unmourn d, 

A poor neglected body lonely burn'd. 

He ſciz'd the kindled brands; and oh! (he ſaid} 

Whoe'er thou art, forgive me, friendleſs thade ; 

And though unpity'd and forlorn thou lie, 

Thylelt a better office ſhalt ſupply. 

If there be ſenſe in ſouls departed, thine 

Lo my great leader ſhall her rites reſign: 

With humble joy ſhall quit her meaner claim, 

And bluſh to burn, when Pompey wants the 

flame, 

He ſaid; and, gathering in his garment, bore. , 
The glowing fragments to the neighbouring ſhore; 
There {oon arriv'd, the noble trunk he tound, 
Half waſh'd into the flood, halt reſtiug on the 

ground. 
With diligence his hands a trench prepare, 
Fit it around, and place the body there. 
No cloven oaks in lofty order lie, 
To litt the great patrician to the ſky : 
By chance a few poor planks were hard at hand, 
By ſome late ſhipwreck caſt upon the ſtrand ; 
Thete pious Cordus gathers where they lay, 
And plants about the chief, as beſt he may. 

Now while the blaze began to riſe around, 
The youth fat mournful by upon the ground: 
And ah! (he cry'd) if this unworthy flame 
Diſgrace thy great, majeſtic, Roman namo; 
if the rude outrage of the ſtormy ſeas 
Seem better to thy ghoſt, than rites like theſe ; 
Yet let thy injur'd thade the wrong forget, 
Which duty and ofaicious zeal commit, 
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Pate ſeems itſelf, in my excuſe to plead, 
And thy hard fortune juſtiſies my deed. 
T oply wiſh'd, nor is that wiſh in vain, 
"To ſave thee from the monſters of the main ; 
From vultures claws, from lions that devour, 
From martal malice, and from Cæſar's power. 
No longer, then, this humbler flame yiditand ; 
*Tis lighted to thee by a Roman hand. - 
If e'er the gods permit unhappy me, 
Once more, thy lov'd Heſperian land to ſee, 
With me thy exil'd aſhes ſhall return, 
And chaſte Cornelia give thee to thy urn. 
Meanwhile, a ſignal ſhall thy care provide, 
Some fature Roman votary to guide; 
When with due rites thy fate he would deplore, 
And thy pale head to theſe thy limbs reſtore : 
Then ſhall he mark the witneſs of my ſtone, 
And taught by me, thy ſacred ghoſt atone. 

He . and ſtraight, with buſy pious hands, 
Heap'd on the ſmoking corſe the ſcatter'd brands: 
Slow ſunk amidft the fire the waſting dead, 
And the faint flame with dropping marrow fed. 
Now *gan the glittering ſtars to Ede away, 
Before the roſy promiſe of the day, 

When the pale youth th' unfiniſh'd rites forſook, 
And to the covert of his cave betook. 

Ah! why thus raſhly would thy fears diſclaim 
That only deed, which muſt record thy name? 
Ev'n Czſar's ſelf ſhall juſt applauſe beſtow, 
And praiſe the Roman that inters his foe. 
Securely te!l him where his ſon is laid, 

And he ſhall give thee back his mangled head, 
But ſoon behold ! the bolder youth returns, 
While, half conſum'd, the {moulderivg carcaſe 

burns ; 
Ere yet the cleanſing fire had melted down 
"The fleſhy muſcles, from the firmer bone. 
He quench'd the relics in the briny wave, 
And hid them, haſty, in a narrow grave: 
Then with a ſtone the ſacred duſt he binds, 
To guard it from the breath of ſcattering winds : 
And left ſome heedleſs mariner ſhould come, 
And violate the warrjor's humble tomb; 
Thus with a line the monument he keeps, 
* Beneath this ſtone the once great Pompey ſleeps.“ 
Oh fortune! can thy malice {well ſo high? 
Canft thou with Cæſar's every wiſh comply? { 
Muſt he, thy Pompey once, thus meanly lie? 
But oh ! forbear, miſtaken man, forbear ! 
Nor dare to fix the mighty Pompey there : 
Where there are ſeas, or air, or earth, or ſkies, 
Where'er Rome's empire ſtretches, Pompey lies: 
Far be the vile memorial then convey'd ! 
Nor let this ſtone the partial gods upbraid, 
Shall Hercules all Oeta's heights demand, 
And Nyfa's hill, for Bacchus only, ſtand ; 
While one poor peeble is the warrior's doom, 
That fought the cauſe of liberty and Rome! 
If fate decrees he muſt in Egypt lie, 
Let the whole fertile realm his grave ſapply: _ 
Yield the wide country to his awful ſhade, 
Nor let us bear on any part to tread, { 
Fearful to violate the mighty dead. 
But if one ſtone muſt bear the ſacred name, 
Let it be fill'd with long records of fame. 
There let the paſſenger, with wonder, read, 
The pirates vanquiſh'd d, and the ocean freed ; 
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Sertorius taught to yield; the Alpine war; 

And the young Roman Knight's triumphal car, 

With theſe, the mighty Pontic king be plac'd, 

And every nation of the vanquiſh'd eaſt: 

Tell with what loud applauſe of Rome, he drove 

Thrice his glad wheels to Capitolian Jove : 

Tell too, the patrior's greateſt, beſt renown, 

Tell, bow the victur laid his empire down, [ 

And chang*d his armour for the peaceful gown. 

But ah! what marbles to the taſk ſuffice. 

Inſtead of theſe, turn, Roman, turn thy eyes; 

Seek the known name our Faſti us'd to wear, 

The noble maik of many à glorious year; 

The name that wont the trophy'd arch to grace, 

And ev'n the temples of the gods found place: 

Decline thee lowly, bending to the ground, 

Ard there that name, that Pompey may be found. 
Ob fatal land! what curſe can I beſtow, 

Equal to thoſe, we to thy miſchiefs owe ? 

Well did the wiſe Cumezan maid of yore 

Warn our Heſperian chiefs to ſhun thy ſhore. 

Forbid, juſt heavens! your dews to bleſs the ſoil, 

And thou, withhold thy waters, fruitiul Nile 

Like Agypt, like the land of AZthiops, burn, 

And her tat earth to ſandy deſerts turn. 

Have we, with honours, dead Oliris crown'd, 

And mourn'd him to the tinkling timbrel's ſound ; 

Receiv'd her Ifis to divine abodes, 

And rank'd her dogs deform'd with Roman gods; 
While, in deſpite of Pompey's injur'd ſhade, 
Low in her duſt his facred bones are laid! 

And thou, oh Rome! by whoſe forgetful hand 

Altars and temples, rear'd to tyrants, ſtand, 

Canſt thou neglect to call thy hero home, 

And leave his ghoſt in baniſhment to roam? 

What "84, the victor's frown, and thy baſe 
fear 

Bad thee, at firſt, the pious taſk forbear ; 

Yet now, at leaſt, 6h let him now return, 

And reſt with honour i in a Roman urn. 


| Nor let miſtaken ſuperſtition dread, 


On ſuch occaſions, to diſturb the dead; 

Oh! would commanding Rome my hand employ, 
The impious taſk- ſhould be-pertorm'd with joy: 
How would 1 fly to tear him from the tomb, 
And bear his aſhes in my boſom home! 


Perhaps, when flames their dreadful ravage make, 


Or groaning earth ſhall from the centre ſhake ; 
When blaſting dews'the riſing harveſt ſeize, 
Or nations ficken with ſome dire diſeaſe: 


The gods, in mercy to us, thall command 


To fetch our Pompey from th' accurſed land. 


In long proceſſions ſhall the prieits appear, 
And their great chief the ſacred relics bear. 
Or if. thog till poſſeſs the Phariau ſhore, 
What traveller but ſhall thy grave explore ; 
Whether he tread Syene's burning ſoil, 

Or viſit ſultry Thebes, or fruitful Nile: 

Or. if the merchants, drawn by hopes of gain, 
Seek rich Arabia, and the ruddy main; 
With holy rites thy ſhade ſhall he atone, 
And bow before thy venerable ſtone. 

For who but ſhall prefer thy tomb above 
The meaner fane of an Agyptian Jove ? 
Nor enyy thou, if abject Romans raiſe 
Statues and temples, to their tyrant's pralles : 


Then, when his venerable bones draw near, ! 
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Though his proud name on altars may preſide, 
And thine be waſh'd by every rolling tide ; 

Thy grave ſhall the vain pageantry deſpite, 

Thy grave, where that great god, thy fortune, lies. 
£v'n thoſe who kneel not to che gods above, 

Nor offer ſacrifice or prayes to Jove, 

To the Bidental.bend their humble eyes, 

And worſhip where the bury'd thunder lies, 


Perhaps fate wills, in honour to thy fame, 
No marble ſhall record thy mighty name. 
So may thy duſt, ere long, be worn away, 
And all remembrance of thy wrongs decay: 
Perhaps a better age ſhall come, when none 
Shall think thee ever laid beneath this ſtone ; 
When Egypt's boaſt of Pompey's tomb ſhall prove 
As unbeliev'd a tale, as Crete relates of Jove. 
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IX. 


Taz poet having ended the foregoing book with the death of Pompey, begins this with his Apotheos 


ſis; from thence, after a ſhort account of Cato's gathering up the relics of the battle of Pharſalia, 
and tranſporting them to Cyrene in Africa, he goes on to deſcribe Cornelia's paſſion upon the death 
of her huſband. Amongſt other things, 'the informs his fon Sextus of his father's iaſt commands, to 
continue the war in defence of the commonwealth. Sextus ſets ſail for Cato's camp, where he 
meets his elder brother Cn. Pompeius, and acquaints him with the fate of their father. Upon this 
occaſion the poet deſcribes the rage of the elder. Pompey, and the diſorders that happened in the 
camp, both which Cato appeaſes. - To prevent any future inconvenience of this kind, he reſolves to 
put them upon action, and in order to that to join with Juba. After deſcription of the 5yrts, and 
their dangerous paſſage by them, follows Cato's ſpeech to encourage the ſoldiers to march through 
the deſerts of Libys; then an account of Libya, the deſerts, and their march. In the middle of 
which is a beautiful digreſſion concerning the temple of 2 with Labienus's perſuaſion 
to Cato to inquire of the oracle concerning the event of the war, and Cato's famous anſwer. rom 
thence, after a warm eulogy upon Cato, the author goes on to the account of the original of ſerpents 
in Afric; and this, with = deſcription of the various kinds, and the ſeveral deaths of the ſoldiers 
by them, is perhaps the moſt poctical part of this whole work, At Leptis he leaves Cato, and re- 
turns to Cæiar, whom he brings into Egypt, after having ſhown him the ruins of Troy, and from 
thence taken an occaſion to ſpeak well of poetry in general, and himſelf in particular. Cæſar, upon 
his arrival on the coaſt of Egypt, is met by an ambaſſador from Ftolemy with Pompey's head. He 
receives the preſent (according to Lucan) with a feigned abhorrence, and concludes the book with 
tears, and a ſceming grief for the migiprtune ot 19 great a man. | 


Nos in the dying embers of its pile 
Slept the great ſoul upon the banks of Nie. 
Nor longer, by the earthy parts reſtrain'd, 
Amidſt its wretched relics was detain d; 
But, active and impatient of delay, [its way. 
Shot from the mauldering heap, and upwards urg'd 
Far in thoſe azure regions of the air 
Which border on the rolling ſtarry ſphere, 
Beyond our orb, and nearer to that height, 
Where Cynthia drives around her ſilver light; 
Their happy ſeats the demi-gods poſleſs, 
Refin'd by virtue, and prepar'd for bliſs; 
Of life anblam'd, a pure and pious race, 
Worthy that lower heaven and itars to grace, 
Divine, and equal to the glorious place. 
There Pompey's ſoul, adorn'd with heavenly light, 
Soon {hone among the reſt, and as the reſt was 
right. 

New 1 — bleſt abode, with wonder fill'd, 
The ſtars and moving planets he beheld ; 
Then looking down on the ſun's feeble ray, 
Survey'd our duſky, faint, imperfect day, 
And under what a cloud of night we lay. [ 
But when he ſaw, how on the {hore forlorn 
His headleſs trunk was caſt for public ſcorn ; 
When he beheld, how envious — Rill, 
Took pains to uſe a ſenſeleſs carcaſe ill, 

He ſmil'd at the vain malice of his toe, 
And pity d impotent mankind below. 


Then lightly paſſing o'er Emathia's plain, 
His flying navy ſcatter'd on the main, 
Aud cruel Cæfar's tents; he fix d at laſt 
His reſidence in Brutus' facred breaſt : 
There brooding o'er his country's wrongs he ſate, 
The ſtate's avenger, and the tyrant's fate; 
There mournful Rome might ſtill her Pompey 
"and, 
There, and in Cato's free unconquer'd mind. 
He, while in deep ſuſpenſe the world yet lay, 
Anxious and doubtful whom it ſhould obey, 
Hatred avow'd to Pompey's ſelf did bear, 
Though his companion in the common war. 
Though by the ſenate's juſt command, they ſtood 
Eugag d together for the 7 good; 8 
But dread Pharſalia did all doubts decide, 
And firmly fix d him to the vanquiſh'd fide. 
His helpleſs country, like an orphan left, 
Fricndleſs and poor, of all ſapport bereft, _ 
He took and cheriſh'd with a tather's care, 
He comſorted, he bade her not to fear; 
And taught her feeble hands once more the 
trade of war. 

Nor luſt of empire did his courage ſway, 
Nor hate, nor proud repugnance to obey : 
Paſſions and private intereſt he forgot; 

Not for himſelf, but liberty he fought. 
Straight to Corcyra's port his way he bent, 
The [wiit advancing victor to prevent; 
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Who, marcþing ſudden on to new ſucceſs, 
The ſcatter'd legions might with eaſe oppreſs. 
'Tkere, with the ruins ot Afmathia's field, 
The flying hoſt, a thouſand ſhips he fill'd. 

Who that from land, with wonder, had deſcry'd 
The paſſing fleet, in all its naval pride, 

Stretch d wide. and o'er the diſtant ocean ſpread, 
Could have believ'd thoſe mighty numbers fled ? 
Malea o'etpaſt; and the Tænarian ſhore, 

With ſwelling fails he for Cythera bore : 

Then Crete he faw, and with a northern wind 
Soon left the fam'd Dictæan iſle behind. 
Urg'd by the bold Phycuntines churliſn pride, 
(Their ſhores, their haven, to his fleet deny'd) 
The chief reveng'd the wrong, and as he pais'd, 
Laid their unhotpitable city waſte. 

Thence wafted forward, to the coaſt he came 
Which took of old from Palinure its name. 
(Nor Italy this monument alone | 

Can boaſt, ſince Libya's Palinure has ſhown 

Her peaceful ſhores were to the Trojan known.) 
From hence they ſoon defery with doubtful pain, 
Ancther navy on the diſtant main. 

Anxicus they ſtand, and now expe the foe, 

Now their companions in the public woe : 

The victor's haſte inclines them moſt to fear: 
Each veſſel ſeems a hoſtile face to wear, { 
And every ſeil they ſpy, they fancy C ſar there. 
But oh, thoſe ſhips a differeyt burden bore, 

A mournfol freight they waited to the ſhore: 
Sorrows that might tears, ev'n from Cato, gain, 
And teach the rigid Stoic to complain. 

When long the ſad Cornelia's prayers, in vain, 
Had try'd the flying navy to detain, 
With Sextus long had ſtrove, and Jong implor'd, 
To wait the relics of het murder'd lord; I ſtore, 
The waves, perchance, might the dear pledge re- 
And waft him bleeding from the faithleſs ſhore ; 

Still grief and love their various hopes inſpire, 

Till the beholds her * (4 funeral fire, 
Till on the land ſhe ſees th' ignoble flame 
Aſcend, unequal to the hero's name; 

Then into juſt complaints at length ſhe broke, 
And thus with pious indignation ſpoke: 

Oh fortune! doſt thou then diſdain t' afford 
My love's laſt office to my deareſt lord? 
Am J one chaſte, one laſt embrace deny'd ? 
Shall I not lay me by his clay-cold fide, [ 
Nor tears to bathe his gaping wounds provide? 
Am ] unworthy the fad torch to bear, 

| To light the flame, and burn my flowing hair? 

To gather from the ſhore the noble ſpoil, 

And place it decent on the fatal pile? 

Shall not his bones and ſaered duſt be borne, 

In this fad boſom to their peaceful urn ? 

Whate*er the laſt conforming flame ſhall leave, 

Shall not this widow'd hand by right receive, 

And to the gods the precions relics give ? 

Perhaps, this laſt reſpect, which I ſhould ſhow, 

Some vile Egyptian hand does now beſtow, ' 

. Irjurious to the Roman fade below. 

Happy, my Crofius, were thy bones, which lay 

Expos'd to Parthian birds and beaſts of prey! 

Here the laſt rites the cruel gods allow, 

And for a curſe my Porripey's pile beſtow. 

For ever will the fame fad fate return? 

Still an unburied huſband muſt I mourn, 

And weep my ſorrows o'er an empty urn? 
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But why ſhould, tombs be built, or urns be made} 

Does grief like mine. 1cquire their fceble aid ? 

Is he not lodg'd, thou wretch! within thy heart, 

And fix d in every deareſt vital part! | 

C'er monuments ſurviving wives may grieve, 

She ne'er will need them, who diſdains to live, 

But oh! behold where yon malignant flames 

Cait feebly forth their mean inglorious beams: 

From my lov'd lord, his dear remains, they riſe, 

And bring my Pompey to my weeping eyes; 

And now they ſink, the languid lights decay, 

The cloudy ſmoke all eaſtward rolls away, 

And waits my hero to the riſing day. 

Me too the winds demand, with freſhening gales; 

Envious they call, and ſtretch the ſwelling ſails, 

No land on earth ſeems dear as Egypt now, 

No land that crowns and triumpks did beſtow, 

And with new laurels bound my Pompey's 
brow. 

That happy Pompey to my thoughts is loſt, 

He that is left, lies dead on yonder coaſt ; 

He, only he, is all I now demand, 

For him I linger near this curſed land; 

Endear'd by crimes, for horrors lov'd the more, 

I cannot, will not leave the-Pharian ſhore, 

Thou Sextus, thou ſhalt prove the chance of 


war, 
And through the world thy father's enſigns bear, 
Then hear his laſt command, intruſted to my care 
'* Vihene'er my laſt, my ſatul hour fall come, 
* Arm you, my ſons, for liberty and Rome; 


« While one ſhall of our free-born race remain, 


Let him prevent the tyrant Cæſar's reign. 
From each ſree city round, from every land, 


„Their warlike aid in Poinpey's name demand, 


© Theſe are the parties, theſe the friends he leave, 
This legacy your dying father gives. 
lt for the ſea's wide rule your arms you bear, 
A Pompey ne'er can want a navy there, 
« Heirs of my fame, my ſons, ſhall wage my 0 
O Only be bold, unconquer'd in the ght, 
And, like your father, ſtill defend the right. 
* To Cato, it for liberty he ſtand, 
« Submit, and yield you to his ruling hand, 
*- Brave, juſt, and only worthy to command.” 
At length to thee, my Pompey, I am juſt, 
| have ſurviv'd, and well diſcharg'd my truſt ; 
Ihrough Chaos now, and the dark realms below, 
To follow thee, a willing ſhade I go: 
If longer with a lingering fate 1 ſtrive, 
"Tis but to prove the pain of being alive, 
"Ts to be curs'd for daring to ſurvive. 
She, who could bear to fee thy wounds, and live, 
New proofs of love, and fatal grief, ſhall give. 
Nor need ſhe fly for fuccour to the ſword, 
The ſtecpy precipice, and deadly cord; 
She from herſelf ſhall find her own relief, 
And {corn to die of any death but grief. 

So ſaid the matron; and about her head 
Her veil the draws, her movriful eyes to ſhade. 
Reſolv'd to ſhroud in thickeſt ſhades her woe, 
She ſeeks the ſhip's deep darkſome hold below: 
There lonely left, at leiſure to complain, 
She hugs her forrows, and enjoys her pain: 
Still with freſh tears the living grief would feed, 
And fondly loves it, in her huſband's ſtead. 
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In vain the beating ſurges rage aloud, 


And ſwelling Eurus grumbles in the ſhrqud . 
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Her, nor the waves beneath, nor winds above, 
Nor all the noily cries of fear can move ; 

ln ſullen peace compos'd for death ſhe lies, 

And, waiting, longs to hear the tempeſt rite ; 
Then hopes the ſeamen's vows ſhall all be croſt, 
Prays for the ſtorm, and wiſhes to be loſt. 

Soon from the Pharian coaſt the navy bore, 
And fought through foamy ſeas the Cyprian ſhore; 
Soft eaſtern pales prevailing thence alone, 

To Cato's camp and Libya waft them on. 

With mournſui looks from land (as oft, we know, 
A fad prophetic ſpirit waits on woe), 

Pompey his brother and the fleet beheld, 

Now ncar advancing o'er the watery field: 
Straight to the ts - with headlong haſte he flies: 
Where is our father, Sextus, where ? he cries: 

Do we yet live? Stands yet the ſovercign ſtate ? 
Or does the world, with Pompey, yield to fate! 
Sink we at length before the conquering for ? 
And is the mighty head of Rome laid low ? 

He faid ; the mournſul brother thus reply'd ; 

O happy thou! whom lands and ſeas divide 

From woes, which did to theſe fad cyes betide : 
Theſe eyes! which of their horror ſtill complain, 
Since they beheld our godlike father lain, 

Nor did his fate an equal death afford, 

Nor ſuffer'd him to fall by Czfar's ſword. 
Truſting in vain to hoſpitable gods, 

He &y'd, oppreis'd by vile Egyptian odds: 

By the curs'd monarch of Nile's ſlimy wave 

He fell, a victim to the crown he gave. 

Yes, I beneld the dire, the bloody deed ; 

Theſe eyes beheld our valiant ſather bleed: 
Amaz'd 1 look'd, and ſcarce belicy'd my fear, 
Nor thought th Egyptian could fo greatly dare; 
But ſtill I Took'd, and ſancy d Cæſar there. 

But, oh! not all his wounds ſo much did move, 
Pierc'd my ſad ſoul, and ſtruck my filial love, 

As that his v<nerable head they bear, 

Their wenton trophy, fix'd upon a ſpear | 
Through every town 'tis thown the vulgar's ſport, 
And the lewd laughter of the tyrant's court. 

"Tis faid that Ptolemy preſerves this prize, 

Proof of the deed, to glut the victor's eyes. 

The body, whether rent, or borne away, 

By foul Egyptian dogs, and birds of prey: 
Whether within their greedy maws entomb'd, 
Or by thoſe wretched lames, we ſaw, conſum'd; 
Its fate as yet we know not, but forgive ; 

That crime unpuniſh'd, to the gods we leave, 

'Tis for the part preſerv'd alone we grieve. 

Scarce had he ended thus, when Pompey, warm 
With noble fury, calls aloud to arm; 

Nor ſceks in ſiglis and helpleſs tears relief, 
But thus in pious rage expreſs'd his grief. 

Hence all aboard, and haſte to put to fea, 
Urge on againſt the winds our adverſe way; 
With me let every Roman leader go, 

Since civil wars were ne'er ſo juſt as now. 
Pompey's unbury'd relics aſk your aid, 

Call fer due rites and honours to he paid. 

Let Egypt's tyrant pour a purple Hood, 

And ſooth the ION with his 1wglorious blood. 


Not Alexander ſhall his prieſts defend, 

Forc'd from his golden ſhrine ke mall deſcend : 

In Mareotis deep I'll plunge him down, 

Deep in the fivggilh waves the royal carcaſe 
drown, 
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From his proud pyramid Amaſis torn, 
With his long dynaſties my rage ſhall mourn, 
And floating down their muddy Nile be borne. 
Each (tately tomb and monumental ſtone, 
For tune, unburied Pompey, ſhall atone. 
[ſis no more ſhall draw the cheated crowd, 
Nor God Oſiris in hi; linen ſhroud; 
Stript of their ſhrines, with ſcorn they 
To be by ignominious hands defac'd; 
Their holy Apis, of diviner breed, 
To Pompey's duſt a ſacriſice ſhall bleed, 
While burning deities the flame ſhall feed. 
Waſte ſhall the land be laid, and never know 
The tiler's care, nor feel the crooked plough: 
None {hall be left tor whom the Nile may flow 
Till, the gods baniſh'd, and the people gone, 
Egypt to Pompcy ſhall be left alone. 
He faid ; then haſty to revenge he flew, 
And ſcaward out the ready navy drew; 
But cooler Cato did the youth aſſuage, 8 
And prailing much, compreſt his filal rage. 
Meuntime the ſhores, the ſeas, and ſkies around, 
With mournful cries for Pompey's death reſound. 
A rare example have their forrows ſhown, 
Yet in nouge beſide, nor people known, 
How talling power did with compaſſion meet, 
And crowds deplor'd the ruins of the great. 
But when the ſad Cornelia firſt appear'd, 
When on, the deck her mournful head ſhe rear'd, 
Her locks hang rudely o'er the matron's face, 
With all the powp of griet's diforder'd grace; 
When they beheld her, waſted quite with woe, 
And ſpeut with tears that never ceas'd to flow, 
Again they ſecl their loſs, again complain, 
And heaven and earth ring with their cries again. 
Soon as ſhe landed on the friendly ftrand, 
Her lord's laſt rites employ her pious hand; 
To his dear ſhade ſhe builds a funeral pile, 
And decks it proud with many a noble fpoil. 
There ſhone his arms with antic gold inlaid, 
There the rich robes which ſhe herſelf Rad made, 
Robes to imperial Jove in triumph erſt difplay'd: 
The relics of his paſt victorious days, 
Now this his latelt trophy ſerve to raiſe, 
And in one common flame together blaze. 
he weeping matron's pions care: 


caſt, 


; 
: 


Such was t: 
The ſoldiers, taught by her, their fires prepare; 
To every valiant friend a pile they build, 

That ſell for Rome in curs'd Pharfalia's field: 
Stretch'd wide along the ſhores, the flames extend, 
And, grateful to the wandering ſhades, aſcend. 

So When Apulcan hinds, with art, renew 

The wintery paſtures to their verdant hue, 

That flowers may riſe, and fpringing graſs return, 
With ipreading flames the wither'd fields they 
Garganus then and lofty Vultur blaze, [burn, 
And draw the diſtant wandering ſwains to gaze; 
Far are the glittering fires deſery'd by night, 

And gild the duſky ies around with light. 

But, oh! not all the ſorrows of the crowd, 
That ſpoke their free impatient thoughts aloud, 
That tax'd the gods, as authors of their woe, 

And charg'd them with negle& of things below; 
Not all the marks of the wild people's love, 

The hero's foul, like Cato's praiſe, could move; 
Few were his words, but from an honeſt heart, 
Where faction and where favour had no part, 


| But truth made up for pathon and for art. 
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We've loſt a Roman citizen (he ſaid: ) 

Oe of the nobleſt of that name is dead; 

Who, though not equal to our fathers found 

Nor by their ſtricteſt rules of juſtice bound, 

Yet from his faults this benefit we draw, 

He, for his country's good, tranſgreſs d her law, 

To keep a bold licentious age in awe. v9 

Rome held her freedom ſtill, though he was great; 

- He ſway'd the ſenate, but they ruPd the ſtate. 

When crowds were willing to have worn his 

He choſe his private ſtation to retain, (chin, 

That all might free, and equal all remain. 

War s boundleſs power he never ſought to uſe, 

Nor aſk'd, but what the people might refuſe . 

Much he poſſeſs' d, and wealthy was his ſtore, ” 

Yet iti'! he gather'd but to give the more, [poor. 
And Rome, while he was rich, could nc'er be 
He drew the ſword, but knew its rage to charm, 
And lov'd peace beſt, when he was forc'd to 


arms 

Unmov'd with all the glittering pomp of power, 
He took with joy, but laid it down with more : 
His chaſter honſehold and his frugal board, 
Nor lewdneſs did, por luxury aftord, [ 
Ev'n in the higheſt fortunes of their lord. 
His noble name, his country's honour grown, 
Was venerably round the nations known, ſhone. 1 
And as Rome's faircſ light and brighteit glory 
When betwixt Marius and fierce Sylla toſt, 
The commonwealth her aucient freedom loſt, 
Some thadow yet was left, ſome fiew of power; 
Now ev'n the name with Pompey is no mor: 
Senate and people all at once are gone, 
Nor need the tyrant bluſh to mount the throne. 
Oh, happy Pompey ! happy in thy fate, 
Happy. by falling with the falling ſtate, 
Thy death a benefit the gods did grant, [want. 
Thou might'ſt have liv'd thoſe PHarian fwords to 
Freedom, at leaſt, thou doſt by dying gain, 
Nor liv'ſt to ſee thy Julia's father reign ; ain 
Free death is man's firſt bliſs, the ncxt is to be } | 
Such mercy only 1 from Juba crave, : 

If fortune ſhould ordain me Juba's flave) 

o Cæſar let him ſhow, but ſhow rac dead, 
And keep my carcaſe, ſo he takes my head. 

He ſaid, and plcaz'd the noble ſhade below, 
More than a thouſand orators could do; ' 
Though Tully too had lent his charming tongue, 
And Rome's full forum with his praiſe had rung. 
But diſcord now infects the ſullen crowd, 

And now they tell their diſcontents aloud : 
When Tarchon firſt his flying enſigns bore, 
Call'd out to march, and haften'd to the ſhore ; 
Him Cato thus, purſuing as he mov'd, * 
Sternly beſpoke, and juſtly thus reprov'd : 
Oh, reſtleſs author of the roving war, 
Doſt thou again piratic arms prepare ? 
Pompey, thy terror and thy ſcourge is pane, 
And now thou hop'ſt to rule the teas alone. 


He ſaid, and bent his frown upon the reſt, 
Of whom one bolder thus the chief addreſs'd, 
And thus their wearineſs of war confeſs'd: 

For Pompey's ſake (nor thou diſdain to hear) 
The civil war we wage, theſe arms we bear ; 
Him we preferr'd to peace: but, Cato, now, 
That cauſe, that maſter of our arms lies low, 
Let us no more our abſent country mourn, 


Rut to our homes and houfehold. gods return; 
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To the chaſte arms from whoſe embrace we 
And the dear pledges of the nuptial bed. 
For, oh! what period can the war attend, ſend? 
Which nor Pharialia's field nor Pompey's death can 
The better times of flying life are paſf, 

Let death come gently on in peace at laſt. 

Let age at length with vrovidencial Care 

The neceffary pile and urn prepare, 

All rites the cruel civil war denies, 

Hart ey'n of Pompey yet unbury'd lies. 

Though vanquiſh'd, yet by no barbarian hand, 
We fcar not exile in a foreign land, 

Nor are opr necks by fortune now beſpoke, 

To bear the Scythian or Atmenian you i 

The victor fil a citizen we own, 

And yield obedience to the Roman gown. 

While Pompey liv'd, he bore the fovereign ſway ; 
Cæſar was next, and him we now obey ; . 
With reverence be the ſacred ſhade ador'd, 

But war has given us now ancther lord: 

To Czfar and ſuperior chance we yield 

All was determin'd in Emathia's field. 

Nor ſhall our arms on other leaders wait, ? 
Nor for uncertain hopes moleſt the ſtate, [fate. 
We follow'd Pompey once, but now we follow 
What terms, what ſafety, can we hope for now, 
But what the victor's mercy ſhall allow? 

Once Pompey's preſence juſtify' d the cauſe, 
Then fought we for our hbertics and laws; 
With him the honours of that cauſe lie dead, 
And all the ſanctity of war is fled. 

lt, Cato, thou for Rome theſe arms doſt bear, 

If ſtill thy country only be thy care, 

Seek we the legions where Rome's enſigns fly, 
Where her proud eagles wave their wings on hich; 
No matter who to Pompey's power ſucceeds, 

We follow where a Roman conful leads. 

This ſaid, he leap'd aboard; the youthful ſort 
Join in his flight, and haſte to leave the port; 
The ſcnſclefſs crowd thei: liberty diſdain, 

And long to wear victorious Czfar's chain. 
Jyramic power now ſudden ſeem'd to threat 


fled, 


The ancient glories of Rome's free-born ſtate, 
Till Cato ſpoke, and thus deferr'd her fate 

Did then your vows and fervile prayers conſpire 
Nought but a haughry maſter to defire ? 
Did you, when cager for the battle, come 
The {laves of Pompey, not the friends of Rome? 
Now, weary of the toil, from wer you fly, 
And idly lay your uſeleſs armour by; 
Your hands neglect to wield the ſkining ſword, 
Nor can you fight but for a king and lord. 
Some mighty chief you want, for whom to 

ſweat; . 

Vourſelves you know not, or at leaſt forget, 
And fondly bleed, that others may be great: 
Meanly you toil, to give you: felves away; 
And die, to leave the world a tyrant's prey. 
Ihe gods and fortune do at length afford 
A cauſe moft worthy of a Roman ſword. 
At length *tis ſafe to conquer. Pompey now 
Cannot, by your ſucceſs, too potent grow; 
Vet now, ignobly, you withhold your hands, 
When nearer liberty your aid demands. 
Of three who durſt the ſovereign power invade, 
Two by your fortune's kinder doom lie dead ; 
And ſhall the Pharian tword and Parthian bow 
Do more for liberty and Rome, than you ? 
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zaſe as you are, in vile ſubjection go, 
And ſeorn what Ptolemy did ill =. la 
gnobly innocent, and meanly good, 
You durſt not ſtain your hardy hands in blood; 
Feebly a while you fought, but ſoon did yield, 
And fled the firſt from dire Pharſalia's field; 
Go then ſecure, for Cxfar will be good, 
Wil! pardon thoſe who are with eaſe ſubdu'd ; 
The pitying victor will in mercy ſpare 
The wretch, who never durſt provoke his war. 
Go, ſordid flaves ! one lordly maſter gone, 
Like heirlooms go from father to the fon. 
dull to enhance your ſervile merit more, 
Bear ſad Cornelia weeping from the ſhore 
Meanly for hire expoſe the matron's life, 
Metellus* daughter ſell, and Pompey's wife; 
Take toc nis ſons: let Cæſar find in you 
Wretches that may ev'n Ptolemy out-do, 
But let not my devoted life be ſpar'd, 
The tyrant greatly ſhall that deed reward; 
Such is the price of Cato's hated head, 
That all your former wars ſhall well be paid; 
Xill me, and in my blood do Cæſar right, 
"Tis mean to have no other guilt but flight. 
He ſaid, and ſtopp'd the flying naval power; 
Zack they return'd, repenting, to the ſhore. 
As when the bees their waxen town forſake, 
Careleſs in air their wandering way they take ; 
No more in cluſtering ſwarms condens'd they fly, 
But fleet uncertain through the various ſky ; 
No more from flowers they ſuck the liquid ſweet, 
But all their care and induftry forget. 
Then it at length the tinkling brats they hear, 
With ſwift amaze theix flight they ſoon forbcar; 
zudden their flowery labours they renew, 
Hang on the thyme, and ſip the balmy dew. 
Meantime, ſecure on Hybla's fragrant plain, 
Wich joy exults the happy ſhepherd ſwain ; 
Proud that his art had thus preſerv'd his ſtore, 
He ſcorns to think his homely cottage poor. 
With ſuch prevailing force did Cato's care 
The fierce impatient ſoldiers minds prepare, c 
To learn obedience, and endure the war. 
And now their minds, unknow ing of repoſe, 
With buſy toil to exerciſe he choſe; 
Still with ſucceſſive labours are they ply'd, 
And oft in long and weary marches try'd. 
Before Cyrenc's walls they now fit down; ? 
And here the victor's mercy well was ſhown, 
He takes no vengeance of the captive town; ys 
Patient he ſpares, and bids the vanquiſh'd live, 
Since Cato, who could conquer, could forgive. 
Hence, 8 Juba's realms they mean t' ex- 
plore, 
Juba, who borders on the ſwarthy moor; 
But nature's boundaries the journey ſtay, 
The Syrts are fix'd athwart the muddle way; 
Yet led by daring virtue on they preſs, 
corn oppoſition, and ſtill hope ſucceſs. 
When nature's hand the firſt formation try'd, 
When ſeas from lands ſhe did at firſt divide, 
The Syrts, not quite of ſea nor land bereft, 
A mingled maſs uncertain ſtil] ſhe Jett ; 
For nor the land with ſeas is quite o'erſpread, 
Nor fink the waters deep their oozy bad, hea 
Nor earth defends its ſhore, nor lifts aloft its 
Ihe ſite with neither, and with each complics, 
Doubtful and inacceſſible it lies; 


Or tis a ſea with ſhallows bank'd around, 

Or ' tis a broken land with waters drown'd ; 

Here ſhores advanc'd o'er Neptune's rule we find, 

And there an inland ocean lags behind. 

Thus nature's purpoſe by herſelf deftroy'd, 

Is uſcleſs to herſelf and unemploy d. 

And part of her creation ſtill is void. 

Perhaps, when firſt the world and time began, 

Her twelling tides and plenteous waters ran; 

But long confining on the burning zone, 

T. » linking ſeas have felt the neighbouring ſun : 

Still by degrees we fee how they decay, 

And ſcarce reſiſt the thirſty god of day. 

Perhaps, in diſtant ages, twill be found, 

When future ſuns have run the burning cond, 

Thele Syrts ſhall all be dry and ſolid ground; 

Small are the depths their ſcanty waves retain, 

And earth grows daily on the yielding main. 
And now the loaden fleet with active oars 

Divide the liquid plain, and leave. the ſhores, 

When cloudy fkics a gathering ſtorm preſage, 

And Auſter from the ſouth began to rage. 

Full ſrom the land the ſounding tempeſt roars, 

Repels the ſwelling ſurge, and ſweeps the ſhores; 

The wind purſues, drives on the rolling ſand, 

And gives new limits to the growing land. 

Spite of the ſeaman's toil, the ſtorm prevails; 

In vain with ſkilful ſtrength he hands the ſails, 

In vain the cordy cables bind them faſt, 

At once it rips and rends them from the maſt ; 

At once the winds the fluttering canvas tear, 

Then whirl and whiſk it through the ſportive air. 

Some, timely for the riſing rage prepar d, 

Furl the looſe ſheet, and laſh it to the yard: 

In vain their care; ſudden the furious blaſt 

Snaps by the board, and bears away the maſt ; 

Of tackling, ſails, and maſts, at once bereft, 

The ſhip a naked helpleſs hull is left. 

Forc'd round and round, the quits her purpos'd 

way, 

And bounds uncertain o'er the ſwelling ſea. 

But happier ſome a ſteady courſe maintain, 

Who ſtand far out, and keep the deeper main. 

Their maſts they cut, and driving with the tide, 

Safe o'er the ſurge beneath the tempeſt ride: 

In vain did, from the ſouthern coaſt, their foe, 

All black with clouds, old ſtormy Auſter blow; 

Lowly ſecure amidit the waves they lay, [way. 

Old ocean heav'd his back, and roll'd them on theit᷑ 

Some on the ſhallows ſtrike, and doubtful ſtand, 

Part beat by waves, part fix d upon the ſand. 

Now pent amidſt the ſhoals the billows roar, 

Daſh on the banks, and 1corn the new-made ſhore :; 

Now by the wind driven on in heaps they ſwell, 

The ſtedfaſt banks both winds and waves repels 

Still with united force they rage in vain, 

The ſandy piles their ſtation fix d maintain, 

And lift their heads ſecure amidſt the watery 

lain. 

There "Ieap'd from ſeas, upon the faithleſs ſtrand, 

With weeping eyes the ſhipwreck'd ſeamanſtand, 

And, caſt aſhore, look vainly out for land. 

Thus ſome were loſt : but far the greater part, 

Preſerv'd from danger by the pilot's art, 

Keep on their courſe, a happier fate partake, 

And reach in ſafety the Tritonian lake. 

Theſe waters to the tuneful god are dear, 


Whoſe vocal ſlig!} the ſea-green Nercids hear; 
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Theſe Pallas loves, ſo tells reporting fame, 
Here firſt from heaven to earth the goddeſs came 
(Heaven's neighbourhood the warmer clime be- 
trays, 
And weste the nearer*%un's immediate rays), 
Here her firſt footſteps on the brink ſhe ſtaid, 
Here in the watery glaſs her form ſurvey'd, 
And call'd herſelf from hence the chaſte Trito- 
nian maid. 
Here Lethe's ſtreams, from ſecret ſprings below, 
Rife to the light; here heavily, and flow, - 5 
The ſilent dull forgetful waters flow. 
Here by the wakeful dragon kept af old, 
Heſperian plants grew rich with living gold; 
Long ſince, the fruit was from the branches torn, 
And now the gardens their loſt honours mourn. 
Such was in ancient times the tale receiv'd 
Such by our good forefathers was belicy'd ; 
Nor let inquirers the tradition wrong, 
Or dare to queſtion, now, the poet's ſacred ſong. 
Then take it for a truth, the althy wood 
Here under golded boughs low bending ſtood ; 
On ſome large tree his folds the ſerpent wound, 
The fair Heſperian virgins watch'd around, 
And join'd to guard the rich forbidden ground 
But great Alcides came to end their care, 
Stript the gay grove, and left the branches bare; 
Then back returning ſought the Argive ſhore, 
And the bright ſpoil to proud Euryitheus bore. 
Theſe famous regions and the Syrts o'erpaſt, 
They reach'd the Garamantian coaſt at laſt; 
Here; under Pompey's care the navy lies, 
Beneath the gentleſt clime of Libya's ſkies. 
But Cato's ſoul, by dangers unreſtrain'd, 
Eaſe and a full inactive life diſdain'd, 
His daring virtue urges to go on, 
Through deſert lands, and nations yet unknown; 
To march and prove th' inhoſpitable ground, 
To ſhun the Syrts, and lead the ſoldier round. 
Since now tempeſtvous ſeaſons vex the ſea, 
And the declining year forbids the watery way; 
He ſees the cloudy drizzling winter near, 
And hopes kind rains may cool the ſultry air : 
So haply may they journey on ſecure, 
Nor burning heats, nor killing froſts endure ; 
But while cool winds the winter's breath ſup- 
lies, 
With 4 warmth the Libyan ſun may riſe, 
And both may join and temper well the ſkies. 
But ere the toilſome march he undertook, 
The hero thus the liſtening hoſt beſpoke : 
Fellows in arms! whoſe bliſs, whoſe chiefeſt good, 
Is Rome's defence, and freedom bought with 
blood; 0 
Vou, who, to die with liberty, from far 
Have ſollow'd Cato in this fatal war, 
Be now for virtue's nobleſt taſk prepar'd, 
For labours many, perilous, and hard. 
Think through what burning climes, what 
- wilds we go, 
No leafy ſhades the naked defarts know, flow. 
Nor filver ſtreams through flowery meadows 
But horrors there, and various deaths abound, 
And ſerpents guard th' unhoſpitable ground. 
Hard 1s the way; but thus our fate demands; 
Rome and her laws we ſeck amidſt theſe ſands. 
Let thoſe who, glowing with their country's love, 
Reſolve with me theſe dreadful plains to prove, 


Nor of return nor. ſafety once debate, 

But only dare to go, and leave the reſt to fate, 
Think not I mean the dangers to diſguiſe, 

Or hide them from the cheated vulgar's eyes. 
Thoſe, only thoſe, ſhall in my fate partake, 
Who love the daring for the danger's fake; 
Thoſe who can ſuffer all the worſt can come, 
And think it what they owe themſelves and Rome, 
If any yet ſhall doubt, or yet ſhall fear; 

If life be, more than liberty, his care ; 

Here, ere we journey farther, let him tay, 
Inglorious let him, like a ſlave, obey, 

And ſeek a maſter in ſome ſafer way. 
Foremoſt, behold, I lead you to the toil, 

My feet ſhall foremoſt print the duſty foll : 
Strike me the firſt, thou flaming god of day, 
Firſt let me feel thy fierce, thy ſcorching ray; 
Ye living poiſons all, ye ſnaky train, 

Meet me the firit upon the fatal plain. 

In every pain, which you my warriors fear, 
Let me be firſt, and teach you how to bear. 
Who tees me pant for drought, or fainting firſt, 
Let him upbraid me, and complain of thirſt, 

If e'er for ſhelter to the ſhades 1 fly, 

Me let him curſe, me, for the ſultry ſky. 

If while the weary toldier marches an; 

Your leader by diſtinguith'd eaſe be known, 
Forſake my cauſe, and leave me there alone. 
The fands, the ſerpents, thirſt, and burning hex, 
Are dear to patience, and to virtue ſweet; 
Virtue, that ſcorns on cowards terms to pleaſe, 
Or cheaply to be bought, or won with eaſe : 
But then ſhe joys, then ſmiles upan her ſtate, 
Then faireſt to herſelf, then moſt complete, 
When glorious danger makes her truly great. | 
So Libya's plains alone ſhall wipe away 

The foul diſhonours of Pharſalia's day; 

So ſhall your courage now tranſcend that fear ; 
You fled with glory there, to conquer here. 

He ſaid; and hardy love of toil inſpir'd; 
And every breaſt with godlike ardour fir'd. 
Straight, careleſs of return, without delay 
Through the wide waſte he took his pathleſs way, 
Libya, ordain'd to be his laſt retreat, 

Receives the hero, fearleſs of his fate; 

Here the good gods his laſt gf labours doom, 

Here ſhall his bones and ſacred duſt find room, 

And his great head be hid within an humble 
tomb. 

If this large globe be portion'd right by fame, 
Then one third part ſhail ſandy Libya claim : 
But if we count, as ſuns deſcend and riſe, 

If we decide by caſt and welt the ſkies, 

Then, with fait Europe, Libya ſhall combine, 
And both to make the weſtern half ſhall join. 
Whilſt wide-extended Aſia fills the reſt, 

Of all from Tanais to Nile poileſt, 

And reigns ſole empreſs of the dawning eaſt. 
Of all the Libyan foil, the kindlieſt found 

Far to the weitern ſeas extends its bound; 
Where cooling gales, where gentle zephyrs fly, 
And ſetting ſuns adorn the gaudy {ky : 

And yet ev'n here no liquid fountain's vein 
Wells through the ſoil, and gurgles o'er the plain; 
But from our northern clime, our gentler heaven, 
Refreſhing dews and fruitful rains are driven; 
All bleak, the god, cold Boreas, ſpreads his wing, 
Aud with our winter gives the Libyan ſpring. 
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No wicked wealth infects the ſimple ſoil, 

Nor golden ores diſcloſe their ſhining ſpoil: 
Pure is the glebe, tis earth, and carth alone, 
To guilty pride and avarice unknown; | 
There citron groves, the native riches, grow, 
There cool retreats and fragrant ſhades beitow, 
And hoſpitably ſcreen their gueſts below. 

Safe by their leafy office, long they ſtood 

A facred, old, unviolated wood, 

Till Roman luxury to Afric paſt, 

And foreign axes laid their honours waſte. 

Thus utmoſt lands are ranſack d, to afford 

The far-fetch'd dainties, and the coftly board. 
But rude and waſteful all thoſe regions he 
That border on the Syrts, and feel too nigh 
Their ſultry ſummer ſun, and parching ſky.. 

No harveſt, there, the ſcatter'd grain repays, 
But withering dies, and ere it ſhoots decays : 
There never loves to ſpring the mantling vane, 
Nor wanton ringlets round her elm to twine . 
The thirſty duſt prevents the ſwelling fruit, 
Drinks up the generous juice, and kills the root; 
Through ſecret veins no tempering moiſtures pals, 
To bind with viſcous force the mouldering mals ; 
But genial Jove, averſe, diſdains to ſmile, 
Forgets, and curſes the neglected fol. 

Thence lazy nature droops her idle head, 

As every vegetable ſenſe were dead; 

Thence the wide dreary plains one viſage wear, 
Alike in ſuramer, winter, ſpring appear, 

Nor feel the turns of the revolving year. 

Thin herbage here (for ſome ev'n here is found) 
The Naſamonian hinds colle& around ; 

A naked race, and barbarous of mind, 

That live upon the loſſes of mankind : 

The Syrts ſupply their wants and barren ſoil, 
And ſtrow th' unhoſpitable ſhores with ſpoil. 
Trade they have none, but ready ſtill they ſtand, 
Rapactous, to invade the wealthy ſtrand, 

And hold a commerce, thus, with every diſtant 

land. 
Through this dire country Cats's journey lay, 

lere he purſu'd, while virtue led the way. 
Here the bold youth, led by his high command, 
Fearleſs of ſtorms and raging winds, by land 
Repeat the dangers of the-ſwellng main, | 
And ſtrive with Rorms and raging winds again. 
Here all at large, where nouglit teſtrains his force, 
Impetuous Auſter runs his rapid courſe; 

Nor mountains here, nor ſtedfaſt rocks reſiſt, 
But free he ſweeps along the ſpacious litt. 

No ſtable groves of ancient oaks ariſe, 

To tire his rage, and catch him as he flies; 

But wide, around, the naked plains appear, 
Here fierce he drives unbounded through the air, 
Roars and exerts his dreadful empire here. 

The whirling duſt, like waves in eddi-s wrought, 
Riſing aloft, to the mid-heaven is caught ; 
There hangs a ſullen cloud ; nor falls again, 

Nor breaks, like gentle vapours, into rain. 
Gazing, the poor inhabitant deſcries, 
Where high above his land and cottage flies ; 
Bereſt, he ſees his loſt poſſeihons there, 
From earth tranſported, and now fix' d in air. 
Not riſing flames attempt a bolder flight; 
Like ſmoke by riſing flames uplifted, light 
The fands aſcend, and ſtain the heavens with 
Night, | 
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But now his utmoſt power and rage to boaſt, 

The ſtormy god invades the Roman hoſt ; 

The ſoldier yields, uncqual to the ſhock, 

And ſtaggers at the wind's ſtupendueus ſtroke. 

Amaz'd he ſces that earth, which lowly lay, 

Forc'd from beneath his feet and torn away. 

Oh Lybia! were thy pliant ſurface bound, 

And torm'd a ſolid, cloſe-compacted ground; 

Or hadſt thou rocks, "whoſe hollows deep below 

Would draw thoſe raging winds that looſely blow; 

Their fury, by thy firmer mals oppos'd, 

Or in thoſe dark infernal caves inclos'd, 

hy certain ruin wouid at once complete, 

Shake thy foundations, and unfix thy ſeat : 

But well thy flitting plains have karn'd to yield; 

Thus, not contending; thou thy place haſt held, 

Unfix'd art fix'd, and flying keep'ſt the field. 

Helms, ſpears, and ſhiclds, ſaatch'd from the 
warlike hoſt, 

Through heaven's wide regions far away werz 

toſt; 

While diftant nations, with religious fear, 

Beheld them, as ſome prodigy in air, 

And thought the gods by them denounc'd a war. 

Such haply was the chance which firſt did raiſe : 

The pious tale, in prieſtly Numa's days; 

Such were thoſe ſhields, and thus they came from 

heaven, 

A ſacred charge to young patricians given; 

Perhaps, long ſince, to lawleſs winds a prey, 

From far barbarians were they fore d away; 

Thence through long airy journeys ſaſe did come, 

To cheat the crowd with miracles at Rome. 

Thus, wide o'er Libya, rag'd the ſtormy fouth, 

Thus every way afſail'd the Latian youth: 

Each ſeveral method for defence they try, {he: 

Now wrap their garments tight, now cloſe they 

Now finking to the earth, with weight they preis, 

Now claſp it to them with a ſtrong embrace, 

Scarce in that poſture ſafe; the driving blaſt 

Bears hard, and almoſt heaves them off at laſt. 

Meantime a fandy flood comes rolling on, 

And ſwelling heaps the proſtrate legions drown ; 

New to the ſudden danger, and diſmay'd, 


The frighted ſoldier haity calls for aid, 


Heaves at the hill, and ſtruggling. rears his 
head. 

Soon ſhoots the growing pile, and, rear'd on high, 

Lifts up its lofty ſummit to the ſky : 

High ſandy walls, like forts, their paſlage ſtay, 

\nd riſing mountains intercept their way: 

'The certain bounds which ſhould their journey 
guide, 

The moving earth and duſty deluge hide: 

So landmarks fink beneath the flowing tide. 

As through mid ſeas uncertainly they move, 

Led only by Jove's facred lights above: 

Part ev'n of them the Libyan clime denies, 

Forbids their native northern ſtars to riſe, 

And ſhades the well-known lutire from their 
eyes. 

Now near approaching to the burning zone, 
To warmer, calmer ſkies they journey d on. 
The flackening ſtorms the neighbouring ſun 

confeſs, [leſs, 
The heat ſtrikes fiercer, and the winds grow 
Whilſt parching thirſt and fainting ſweats in- 

creaſe, | 
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As forward on the weary way they went, 
Panting with dronght, and all with labour ſpent, 
Amidſt the deſart, deſolate and dry, 

One chanc'd a little trickling ſpring to ſpy : 
Proud of the prize he drain'd the ſcanty ſtore, 
And in his helmet to the chieftain bore. 

Around, in crowds, the thirſty legions ſtood. 


Their throats and clammy jaws with duſt he- 
'- + - ftrew'd, 


F: 06 [view'd. 
And all with wiſhful eyes the liquid treaſure 
Around the leader caſt his careful look, 

Sternly the tempting envy'd gift he took, 

Held it, and thus the giver fterce beſpoke : - 

And think*ſt thou then that F want virtue moſt ! 
Am l the meaneſt of this Roman hoſt ! 

Am I the firſt foft coward that complains! 

That ſhrinks, unequal to theſe glorious pains ! 
Am ] ir eaſe and infamy the firſt ! 

Rather be thou, baſe as thou art, acturs'd, + 
Thou that dar'ſt drink, when all befide thee 

thirſt. 

He ſaid; and wrathſul ſtretching forth his hand, 
Ponr'd out the precious draught upon the ſand, 
Well did the water thus for ull provide, 

Envy'd by none, while thus to all deny'd, { 
A little thus the general want ſupply d. 

Now to the ſacred temple they draw near, 

Whoſe only altars Libyan lands revere ; 

There, but unlike the Jove by Rome ador'd, 

A form uncouth, ſtands heiiven's Almighty Lord. 
No regal enſigns grace his potent hand, 

Nor ſhakes he there the lightning's flaming brand. 
But, ruder to behold; a horned ram 

Belies the god, and Ammon is his name.” + 
There, though he reigns unrivall'd and alone, 
O'er the rich neighbours of the torrid zone; 
Though ſwarthy Zthiops are to him confin'd, 
With Araby the bleſt, and wealthy lnde; | 
Yet no proud domes are rais'd, no gems are ſcen, 
To blaze upon his ſhrines with coſtly ſheen ; 
But plain and poor, and unprofan'd he Ttood, 
Such as, to whom our great forefathers bow'd : 
A. god of pious times, and days of old, 

That keeps his temples ſafe from Roman gold. 
Here, and here only, through wide Libya's 
ſpace; | 
Tall trees, the land, and verdant herbage grace ; 
Here the looſe ſands by plenteous ſprings are 

bound, 
Init to a maſs, and moulded into ground: 
Here ſmiling nature wears a fertile dreſs, . 
And all things here the preſent god confeſs. 
Yet here the ſun to neither pole declines, 
But from his zenith vertically ſhines : 
Hence, ev'n the trees no friendly ſhelter yield, 
Scarce their own trunks the leafy branches ſhield ; 
The rays deſcend direR, all round embrace, 
And to a central point the ſhadow chaſe. 
Here equally the middle line is found, 
To cut the radiant zodiac in its round : 
Here unoblique the bull and ſcorpion riſe, 
Nor mount too ſwift, nor leave too ſoon the ſkies; 
Nor libra does too long the ram attend, 
Nor bids the maid the fiſhy fign deſcend. 
The boys and centaur juſtly time divide, 
And equally their ſeveral ſeaſons guide: 
Alike the crab and wintery goat return, 
Alike the lion and the flowing urn. 
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If any farther nations yet are known, 

Beyond the Libyan fires, and ſcorchin 

Northward from them the 
made, 

And to the fonthward ſtrikes the leaning ſhade; 

There flow Bo6tes, with his lazy wain 

Deſcending, ſeems to reach the watery main. 

Of all the lights which high above they ſee, 

No ſtar whate'er from Neptune's waves is free, 

The whirling axle drives them round, and 
dlunges in the ſea. 

Before the temple's entrance, at the gate, 
Attending crowds of eaſtern pilgrims wait: 
Theſe from the horned god expect relief: 

But all give way hefore the Latian chief. | 
His hoſt (as crowds are ſuperſtitious \Lill) þ 


g zone; 
ſun's bright courſe iz 


Curious of fate, of future good and ill, 

And fond to prove prophetic Ammon's ſkill, 
Intreat their leader to the god would go, 
And from his oracle Rome's fortunes know : 
But Labienus chief the thought approv'd, 
And thus the common ſuit to Cato mov d: 

Chance, and the fortune of the way, he faid, 
Have brought Jove's ſacred counſels to our aid: 
This greateſt of the gods, this mighty chief, 

In each diſtreſs ſhall be a ſure relief; 

Shall point the diſtant dangers from afar, 

And teach the future fortunes of the war. 

To thee, O Cato! pious! wiſe! and juſt! 

Their dark decrees the cautious gods ſhall truſt; 

To thee their fore-determin'd will ſhall tell: 

Their will has been thy law, and thou hait kept it 
well. 

Fate bids thee nd the noble thought improve; 

Fate brings thee here to meet and talk with Tore, 

Inquire betimes, what various chance ſhall come 

To impions Cæſar, and thy native Rome; 

Try th avert, at leaſt, thy country's doom. 

Aſk if theſe arms our freedom ſhall reſtore : 

Or elſe if laws and fight ſhall be no more. 

Be thy great breaſt with ſacred knowledge fraught, 

To lead us in the wandering maze of thought: 

Thou, that to virtue ever wert inclin'd, 1 

Learn what it is, how certainly defin'd, 

And leave ſome perſect rule to guide mankind. 

Full of the god that dwelt within his breaſt, 
The hero thus his ſecret mind expreſs'd, 

And in-born truths reveal'd; truths which might 
well | ; 
Become ev'n oracles themſelves to tell. 

Where would thy fond, thy vain inquiry go? 
What myſtic fate, what ſecret, wouldſt thou know! 
Is it a doubt if death ſhould be my doom, 
Rather than hve till kings and bondage come, | 
Rather than ſee a tyrant crown'd in Rome? 

Or wouldſt thou know if, what we value here, 
Life, be a trifle hardly worth our care ? 

What by old age and length of days we gain, 
More than to lengthen out the ſenſe of pain, 
Or if this world, with all its forces join'd, 
The univerſal malice of mankind, 

Can ſhake or hurt the brave and honeſt mind? 
If ſtable virtue can her ground maintain, 
Whilſt fortune feebly threats and frowns in vain! 
If truth and juſtice with uprightneſs dwell, 
And honeſty conſiſt in meaning well? 

If right he independent of ſucceſs, 

And conqueſt cannot make it more or els } 
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Are theſe, my ſriends, the ſecrets thou wouldſt 
know, 

Thoſe doubts ſor which to oracles we go? 

"Tis known, *tis plain, *tis all already told, 

And horned Ammon can no more unfold. 

from God deriv'd, to God by nature join'd, 

We act the dictates of his mighty mind: 

And though our prieſts are mute, and temples ſtill, 

God never wants a voice to ſpeak his will. 

When firſt we from the teeming womb were 
brought, laugh, 

With in-born precepts then our ſouls were 

And then the maker his new creatures taught. \ 

Then when he form'd, and gave us to be men, 

He gave us all our uſeful knowledge then. 

Canſt thou believe, the vaſt eternal mind 

Was eber to Syrts and Libyan ſands confin'd ? 

That he would chooſe this waſte, this barren 
ground, 

To teach the thin inhabitants around, 

And leave his truth inwilds and deſerts drown'd ? 

s there a place that God would chooſe to love 

Beyond this earth, the ſeas, yon heaven above, 

And virtuous minds, the nobleſt throne for Jove ? 

Why feek we farther then? behold around, 

How all thou ſeeſt does with the god abound, 

Jove is alike to all, and always to be found. ; 

Let thoſe weak minds, who live in doubt and ſcar, 

To juggling prieſts for oracles repair; 

One certain hour of death to each gecreed, 

My fix'd, my certain ſoul! from doubt has ſreed, 

The coward and the braye are doom'd to fall; 

And when Jove told this truth, he told us all. 

So ſpoke the hero; and, to keep his word, 

Nor Ammon, nor his oracle explor'd; 

But left the crowd at freedom to believe, 

And take ſuch anſwers as the prieſt ſhould give. 

Foremoſt on {foot he treads the burning ſand, 

hearing his arms in his own patient hand; 

Scorning another's weary neck to preſs, 

Or in a lazy chariot loll at eaſe: 

The panting ſoldier at his toil ſucceeds, 

Where no command, but great example leads. 

Sparing of ſleep, ſtill ſor the reſt he wakes, 

And at the fountain, laſt, his thirſt he flakes ; 

Whene'er by chance ſome living ſtream is found, 

He ſtands, and ſees the cooling draughts go 
round. * 

Stays till the laſt and meaneſt drudge be paſt, 

And, till his ſlaves have drunk, diſdains to taſte. 

true good men deſerve immortal fame, 

lf virtue, though diſtreſs'd, be ſtill the ſame; 

Whate'er our fathers greatly dar'd to do, 

Whate'er they bravely bore, and wiſely knew, 

Their virtues all are his, and all their praiſe is 
due. 

Whoe'er, with battles fortunately fought, 

Whoe'er with Roman blood, ſuch honours bought? 

This triumph, this, on Libya's utmoſt bound, 

With death and deſolation compaſs'd round, 

To all thy glories, Pompey, I prefer, 7 

Thy trophies and thy third triumphal car, 

To Marius' mighty name, and great Jugurthine 
war. 

His country's ſather here, O Rome, behold, 

Worthy thy temples, prieſts and ſhrines of gold! 

e' er thou break'ſt thy lordly maſter's chain, 

X liberty be cer reſtor d again, 
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Him ſhalt thou place in thy divine abodes, [gods. 
Swear by his holy name and rank him with thy 
Now to thoſe ſultry regions were they paſt, 7 
Which Jove to ſtop inquiring mortals plac'd, * 
And us their utmoſt, ſouthern, limits caſt. $ 
Thirſty, for ſprings they ſearch the deſert round, 
And only one, amidſt the ſands, they found. 
Well ſtor'd it was, but all acceſs was barr'd : 
The ftream ten thouſand noxious ſerpents guard: 
Dry Afpics on the fatal margin ſtood, : 
And Dipſas thirſted in the middle flood. 
Back from the fream the frighted ſoldier flies; 
Though parch'd, and languiſhing for drink, he 
es: 
The chief beheld, and ſaid, You fear in vain, 
Vainly from ſafe and healthy draughts abſtain, 
My ſoldier, drink, and dread not death or pain. 
When urg'd to rage, their teeth the ſerpents ſix, 
And venom with our vital juices mix; 
The peſt infus'd through every vein runs round, 
Inſects the maſs, and death is iu the wound. 
Harmleſs and ſaſe, no poifon here they ſhed : 
H ſaid ; and ſirſt the doubtful draught eſſay' d; 
He, who through all their march, their toil, their 
thirſt, 
Demanded, here, alone, to drink the firt. 
Why plagues, like theſe, infect the Libyan 
air, 
Why deaths unknown in various ſhapes appear; 
Why, fruitful to deſtroy the curſed land 
Is temper'd thus, by nature's ſecret hand; 
Dark and obſcure the hidden cauſe remains, 
And ſtill deludes the vain inquirer's pains; 
Unleſs a tale for truth may be believ'd, 
And the good-natur'd world be willingly deceiv'd. 
Where weſtern waves on fartheſt Libya beat, 
Warm'd with the ſetting ſun's deſcending heat, 
Dreadful Meduſa fix d her horrid ſeat. 
No leaſy ſhade, with kind proteQion, ſhields 
The rough, the ſqualid, unfrequented fields: 
No mark of ſhepherds, or the ploughman's toil, 
o tend the flocks, or turn the mellow ſoul : 
But rude with rocks, the region all around 
[ts miltrets, and her potent viſage, own'd. 
"['was from this monſter to afflict mankind, 
That nature firſt produc'd the ſnaky kind : 
On her, at firſt their forky tongues appcar'd ; 
From her, their dreadful hiſings firſt were heard. 
Some wreath'd in folds upon her temples hung; 
Some backwards to her waiſt depended long ; 
Some with their rifing creſts her forehead deck; 
Some wanton play, and laſh her ſwelling neet : 
And while her hands the curling vipers comb, 
Poiſons diſtil around, and drops of livid foam: 
None, who heheld the fury, could complain 
So ſwift their fate preventing death and pain: 
Fre they had time to fear, the change came on, 
And motion, ſenſe, and life, were loſt in ſtone. 
The ſoul itſelf, from ſudden flight debarr'd, 
Congealing, in the body's fortune ſhar'd. 
The dire Eumenides could rage inſpire, 
But could no more; the tuneful Thracian lyre 
Infernal Cerberus did ſoon aſſuage, 
Lull'd him to reſt, and ſooth'd his triple rage; 
Hydra's ſeven heads the bold Alcides view'd, 
Safely he ſaw, and what he faw, ſubdu'd: 
Of theſe in various terrors each excell'd; 


But all te this ſuperior fury yield. 
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Phoreus and Cœto, next to Neptune he, 

Immortal both, and rulers of the ſea, 

This monſter's parent's did their offspring dread ; 

And from her fight her ſiſter Gorgons fled. 

Old ocean's waters and the liquid air, 

The univerſal world her power might fear : 

All nature's beauteous works the could invade, 

Through every part a lazy numbneſs ſhed, [ 

And over all a ſtony ſuriace ſpread. 

Birds in their flight were ſtopt, and ponderous 
grown, 

Forgot their pinions, and ſell ſenſeleſs down. 

Beaſts to the rocks were ſix d, and all around 

Were tribes of ſtone and marble nations found. 

No living eyes ſo fell a fight could bear; [ were, 

Her ſnakes themſclves, all deadly though they 

Shot backward from her face, and ſhrunk away 
for fear. | 

By her, a rock Titanian Atlas grew, 

And heav'n by ker the giants did ſubdue : 

Hard was the fight, and Jove was half diſmay'd, 

Till Pallas brought the Gorgon to his aid: 

The heavenly nation laid aſide their fear, 

For ſoon ſhe finiſn'd the prodigious war; 

To mountains turn' d, the monſter race remains, 

The trophies of her power on the Phlegræan 
plains. 

To ſeek this monſter, and her fate to prove, 

The fon of Danac and golden Jove, 

Attempts a flight through airy ways above. 

The youth Cyllenian Hermes' aid implor'd; 

The god aſſiſted with his wings the ſword, 

His ſword which late made watchful Argus bleed, 

And I6 from her cruel keeper freed. 

Unwedded Pallas lent a fiſter's aid; 

But aſk'd, for recompence, Meduſa's head. 

Eaftward ſhe warns her brother bend his flight, 

And from the Gorgon realms avert his ſight ; 

Then arms his left with her refulgent ſhield, 

And ſhows how there the foe might be beheld. 

Deep flumbers had the drowſy fiend poſſeſt, 

Such as drew on, and well might ſeem, her laſt : 

And yet ſhe ſlept not whole ; one half her ſnakes 

Watchful to guard their horrid miſtreſs, wakes ; 

The reſt diſhevell'd, looſely round her head, 

And o'er her drowſy lids and face were ſpread. 

Backward the — draws near, nor darcs to look, 

But blindly, ata venture, aims a ſtroke : 

His faultering hand the virgin goddeſs guides, 

And from the moniter's neck her ſneaky head 
divides, 

But oh! what art, what numbers, can expreſs 

The terrors of the dying Gorgon's face 

Whan clouds of poiion from her lips ariſe, 

What death, what vaſt deſtruction, threaten'd in 
her eyes! 

Twas ſomewhat that immortal gods might fear, 

More than the warlike maid herſelf could bear. 

The victor Perſeus ſtill had been ſubdu'd, 

Though, wary {till, with eyes averſe he ſtood: 

Had not his heavenly ſiſters timely care 

Veil'd the dread viſage with the hiſſing hair. 

Seis'd of his prey, hcavenwards, uplifted light, 

On Hermes' nimble wings, he took his flight. 

Now thoughtful of his courſe he hung in air, 

And meant through Enrope's happy clime to ſteer ; 

Till pitying Pallas warn'd him not to blaſt 

Her iruitlul fields, nor lay her cities wake. 
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For who could not have upwards caſt their ſight 

Curious to gaze at ſuch 2 wondrous flight? 

Therefore by gales of gentle zephyrs borne 

To Libya's coaſt the hero minds to turn. 

Beneath the ſultry line, expos'd it lies 

To deadly planets, and malignant fkies. 

Still, with his ftery ſteeds, the god of day 

Drives through that heaven, and makes his burn 
ing way. | 

No land more high ereQs its lofty head, 

The filver moon in dim eclipſe to ſhade; 

If through the ſummer ſigns direct the run, 

Nor bends obliquely, north or ſouth to ſhun ! 

The envious carth that hides her from the ſun, 

Yet could this ſoil accurit, this barren field, 

Increaſe of deaths, aud poiſonous harveſts yield. 

Where'er ſublime in air the victor flew, 

The monſter's head diſtill'd a deadly dew; 

The earth receiv'd the ſeed, and pregnant grew, 

Still as the putrid gore dropt on the ſand, 

"I'was temper'd up by nature's forming hand; 

The glowing climate makes the work complete, 

And broods upon the mals, and lends it genial 
heat. 

Firſt of thoſe plagues the drowſy aſp appear'd, 
Then firſt her creſt and ſwelling neck the rear d; 
A larger drop of black congealing blood 
Diftinguiſh'd her amidſt the deadly brood. 

Of all the ſerpent race are none ſo fell, (ſwell; 
None with ſo many deaths ſuch plenteous venom 
Chill in themſelves, our colder climes they ſhun, 
And chooſe to baſk in Afric's warmer ſun; 

But Nile no more confines them now: What 
Can for inſatiate avarice be found! [bound 
Freighted with Libyan deaths our merchants come, 
And poiſonous aſps are things of price at Rome, 

Her ſcaly folds th' Hzmorrhow unbends, 
And her vaſt length along the ſand extends; 
Where'er ſhe wounds, from every part the blood 
Guſhes reſiſtleſs in a crimſon flood 

Amphibious ſome do in the Syrts abound, 
And now on land, in waters now are found. 

Slimy Chelyders the parch'd earth diſtain, 
And trace arceking furrow on the plain. 

The ſpotted cenckris, rich. in various dyes, 
Shoots in a line, and ſorth directly flies: 

Not Theban marbles are ſo gaily drels'd, 

Nor with ſuch party colour'd beauties grac'd 
Safe in his carthly hue and dnſky ſkm, 

Th' Amodites lurks in the ſands unleen ; 

The ſwimmer there the eryſtal ſtream pollutes; 

And ſwift through air the flying javelin ſhoots. 

The ſcytale, ere yet the ſpring returns, | 

There caſts her chat; and there the Dipſas burns; 

The Ampbitbzna doubly arm'd appears, 

At either end a threatening head ſhe rears 

Rais'd on his active tail the pareas ſtands, 

And, as he paſſes furrows up the ſands. 

"The preſter by his forming jaws is known ; 

Ihe ſeps invades the fleſh and firmer bone, 

Diſſolves the maſs of man, and melts his fabric 

down. 

The baſiliſk, with dreadful hiſſings heard, 

And from afar by every ſerpent fear d, 

Lo diſtance drives the vulgar, and remains 

The lonely monarch of the deſert plains. 

And yon, ye dragons of the ſcaly race, . 
Whem glittering gold and ſhining armours grace, 
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u other nations harmleſs are you found, 
This guardian genii and protectors own'd; + 
In Afric only are you fatal; there, 
on wide- expanded wings, fublime you rear [ 
Your dreadtul forms, and drive the yielding air; 
The lowing kine in dro7es you chaſe, and cull 
Some maſter of the herd, ſome mighty bull: 
Around his ſtubborn ſides your tails you twiſt, 
By force compreſs, and burit his brawny cheſt, 
Not elephants are by their larger ſize | 
Secure; but, with the reſt, become your prize. 
Reſiſtleſs in your might, you all invade, 
And for deſtruction need not poiſon's aid. 
Thus, though a thouſand plagues around them 
ſpread, 
A weary march the hardy ſoldiers tread, led. 
Through thirſt, through toil and death, by Cato 
Their chief with pious grief and deep regret, 
Each moment mourns his friends untimely fate; 
Wondering, he ſees ſome ſmall, ſome trivial wound, 
Extend a valiant Roman on the ground. 
Aulus a noble youth of Tyrrhene blood, 
Who bore the ſtandard, on a Dipfas trode; 
Backward the wrathſul ſerpent bent her head, 
And, fell with rage, th' unheeded wrong repay'd. 
Scarce did ſome little mark of hurt remain, 
And ſcarce he found ſome little ſenſe of pain; 
Nor could he yet the danger doubt, nor fear 
That death, with all its terrors, threaten'd there. 
When lo! unſeen, the ſecret venom ſpreads, 
And every nobler part at once invades; 
Swift flames conſume the marrow and the brain, 
And the ſcorch'd entrails rage with burning pain; 
Upon his heart the thirſty poiſons prey, 
And drain the ſacred juice of life away. 
No kindly floods of moiſture bathe his tongue, 
But cicaving to the parched roof it hung ; 
No trickling drops diſtil, no dewy ſweat, 
To eaſe his weary limbs, and cool the raging heat. 
Nor could he weep; ev'n grief could not ſupply 
Streams for the mournſul office of his eye, 
The never-failing ſource of tears was dry. 
Frantic he flies, and with a careleſs hand 
Hurls the neglected eagle on the ſand. 
Nor hears, nor minds, his pitying chicf's com- 
mand, | 
For ſprings he ſeeks, he digs, he proves the ground, 
For ſprings in vain, explores the deſart round 
For cooling draughts, which might their aid im- 
art, 
And Rnd the burning venom in his heart. 
Plung'd in the Tanais, the Rhone, or Po, 
Or N s whoſe wandering ſtreams, o'er Egypt 
ow, 
Still would he rage, ſtill with the fever glow. 
The ſcorching climate to his fate conſpires, 
And Libya's fun aiſiſts the Dipſas' fires. 
Now everywhere for drink, in vain he pries, 7 
Now to the Syrts and briny ſeas he flies; 
The briny ſeas delight, but ſeem not to ſuffice. 
Nor yet he knows what ſecret plague he nurs'd, 
Nor found the poiſon, but believ'd it thirſt. 
Of thirſt, and thirſt alone, he ſtill complains, 
Ravitng for thjrit, he tears his ſwelling veins ; 
From every veſſel drains a crimſon flood, 
And quaffs in greedy draughts his vital blood. 
This Cato ſaw, and ſtraight, without delay, 
Commands his legions on to urge their way; 
Vox. XII. 
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Nor give th' inquiring ſoldier time to know 
What deadly deeds a fatal thirſt could do. 

But ſoon a fate more (ad, with new ſurpriſe, 
From the, firſt object turns their wondering eyes. 
Wretched Sabellus by a ſeps was ſtung ; 

Fix'd to his leg, with deadly death, it hung 

Sudden the ſoldier ſhook it from the wound, 

Pransfix'd and nail'd it to the barren ground. 

Of all the dire deſtructive ſerpent race, 

None have ſo much of death, though none are leſs, 

For ſtraight, around the part, the ſkin with- 
drew, 

The fleſh and ſhrinking finews backward flew, 

And left the naked bones expos'd to view. 

The ſpreading poiſons all the parts confound, 

And the whole body finks within the wound. 

The brawny thighs no more their muſcles boaſt, 

But, melting, all in liquid filth are loſt ; 

The well-knit groin above, and ham below, 

Mix'd in one putrid ſtream, together flow; 

The firm peritonzum, rent in twain, 

No more the preſſing entrails could ſuſtain, 

It yields, and forth they fall, at once they guſh 
amain. 

Small relics of the mouldering maſs were left, 

At once of ſubſtance, as of form bereft; 

Diſſolv'd the whole in liquid poiſon ran, 

And to a nauſeous puddle ſhrunk the man. 

Then burſt the rigid nerves, the manly breaſt, 

And all the texture of the heaving cheſt ; 

Refiftleſs way the conquering venom made, 

And ſecret nature was at once diſplay'd; 

Her ſacred privacies all open lie 

To each protane, inquiring, vulgar eye. 

Chen the broad ſhoulders did the peſt invade, 

Then o'er the valiant arms and neck it ſpread; 

Laſt ſunk, the mind's imperial ſeat, the head. 

So ſnows diſſolv'd by ſouthern breezes run, 

50 melts the wax before the noon-day ſun. 

Nor ends the wonder here; though flames are 
known 

To waſte the fleſh, yet ſtill they ſpare the bone : 

Jere none were left, no leaſt remains were teen ; 

No marks to ſhow, that once the man had been. 

Of all the plagues which curſe the Libyan land, 

(If death and miſchief may a crogrn demand) 

Serpent, the palm is thine, Though others 
may 

Boaſt of their power to force the ſoul away, 

Yet foul and body both become thy prey. 

A fate of different kind Nafidius found, 

A burning preſter gave the deadly wound; 
And ſtraight a ſudden flame began to ſpread, 
And paint.his viſage with a glowing red. 
With ſwift expanſion ſwells the bloated ſkin, 
Nought hut an undiſtinguith'd maſs is ſeen, 
While the fair human form lies loſt within. 
The vuffy poiſon ſpreads, and heaves around, 
Till all the man is in the monſter drown'd. 
No more the ſteely plate his breaſt can itay, 
But yields, and gives the burſting poiſon way. 
Not waters ſo, when fire the rage ſupplies, 
Bubbling on heaps, in boiling cauldrons riſe ; 
Nor ſwells the ſtretching canvas half fo faſt, 


When the ſails gather all the driving blaſt, | 
the loſty maſt, 
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The various parts nu longer now are known, 

One headleſs formleſs heap remains alone; 

The feather'd kind avoid the fatal feaſt, 

And leave it deadly to ſome hungry beat 5 —— 

With horror ſeiz'd, his ſad companions too, 

In hafte from the unbury'd carcaſe flew ; 

. Look'd back, but fled again, for ſtiil the rnon- 
ſter grew. 

But fertile Libya ſtill new plagues ſupplies, 
And to more horrid monſters turns their eyes. 
Deeply the flerce hzmorrhois impreſt 

Her fatal teeth on Tullus' valiant breaſt: 

The noble youth, with virtue's love inſpir'd, 

Her, in her Cato, follow'd and admir'd ; 

Mov'd by his great example, vow'd to thare, 

With him, each chance of that diſaſtrous war. 

And as when mighty Rome's ſpectators meet 

In the full theatre's capacious ſeat, 

At once, by fecret pipes and channels fed, 

Rich tinctures guſh from every antique head; 

At once ten thouſand ſaffron currents flow, 

And rain their odours on the crowd below : 

So the warm blood at once from every part 

Ran purple poiſon down, and drain'd the faint- 
ing heart. | 

Blood fails for tears, and o'er his mournful face 

The ruddy drops their tainted paſſage trace: 

Where'er the liquid juices find a way, 

There ſtreams of blood, there crimſon rivers ſtray : 

His mouth and guſhing noſtrils pour a flood, 

And ev'n the pores ooze out the trickling blood; 

In the red deluge all the parts lie drown'd, 

And the whole body ſeems one bleeding wound, 

Levus, a colder aſpic bit, and ſtraight 
His blood forgot to flow, his heart to beat; 
Thick ſhades upon his eye-lids ſeem'd to creep, 
And lock him faſt in everlaſting ſleep: 

No ſenſe of pain, no torment did he know, 
But ſunk in ſlumbers to the ſhades below. 

Not ſwifter death attends the noxious juice, 
Which dire Sabæan aconites produce. 

Well may their crafty prieſts divine, and well 
The fate which they themſelves can cauſe, 
foretel. | 

Fierce from afar a darting javelin ſhot, 

(For ſuch, the ſerpent's name has Afric taught) 

And through unhappy Paujus* temples flew ; 

Nor poiſon, but a wound, the ſoldier flew. 

No flight fo ſwift, fo rapid none we know, 

Stones for the ſounding fling, compar'd, are 

ſlow. 

And the ſhaft loiters from the Scythian bow. 

A baſiliſk bold Murrus kill'd in vain, 

And nail'd it dying to the ſandy plain; 

Along the ſpear the ſliding venom ran, 

And ſudden, from the weapon, ſeiz'd the man: 

His hand firſt touch'd, ere it his arm invade, 

Soon he divides it with his ſhining blac. . 

The ſerpent's force by fad example taught, 

With his loft hand, his ranſom'd life he bought. 
Who that the ſcorpion's infect form ſurveys, 

Would think that ready death his call obeys ? 

Threatening, he rears his knotty tail on high ; 

The veſt Orion thus he doom'd to die, 

And fix'd him, his proud trophy in the ſky. 

Or could we the ſalpuga's anger dread, 
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Yet ſhe the fatal threads of life commands, 

And quickens oft the Stygian ſiſters' hands. 
Purſu'd by dangers, thus they paſy'd away 

The reſtleſs night, and thus the cheerleſs day; 

Ev'n earth itſelf they fear'd, the common bed, 

Where each lay down to reſt his weary head: 

There no kind trees their leafy couches ſtrow, 

The ſands no turf nor moſſy beds beſtow ; 

But tir'd, and fainting with the tedious toil, 

Expos'd they ſleep upon the fatal foil, 

With vital heat they brood upon the ground, 

And breathe a kind attractive vapour. round, 

While chill, with colder night's ungentle air, 

To man's warm breaſt his ſnaky foes repair, 

And find, ungrateful gueſts, a ſhelter there. 

Thence freſh ſupplies of poiſonous rage return, 

And fiercely with recruited deaths they burn. 
Reſtore, thus ſadly oft the ſoldier ſaid, 

Reſtore Emathia's plains, from whence we fled; 

This grace, at leaſt, ye cruel gods afford, 

That we may fall beneath the hoſtile ſword. 

The Dipſa's here in Cæſar's triumph ſhare, 

And fell Ceraſtæ wage his civil war. 

Or let us haſte away, preſs farther on, 

Urge our bold paſſage to the burning zone, 

And die by thole ethereal flames alone. 

Afric, thy deſerts we accuſe no more, 

Nor blame, oh nature! thy creating power: 

From man thou wiſely didit theſe wilds divide, 

And for thy monſters here alone provide; | 

A region waſte and void of all befide. 1 

Thy prudent care forbade the barren field 

The yellow harveſt's ripe increaſe to yield; 

Man and his labours well thou didſt deny, 

And bad'it him from the land of poiſons fly, 

We, impious we, the bold irruption made ; 

We, this the ſerpent's world, did firſt invade ; 

Take then our lives a forfeit for the crime, 

Whoe'er thou art, that rul'ſt this curſed clime: 

What god ſoe' er, that only lov'ſt to reign, 

And doit the commerce of mankind diſdain ; 

Who, to ſecure thy horrid empire's bound, 

Had fix'd the Syrts, and torrid realms around; 

Here the wild waves, there the flames ſcorching 

breath, 

And filPd the dreadful middle ſpace with death. 

Behold, to thy retreats our arms we bear, 

And with Rome's civil rage profane thee here; 

Ev*n to thy inmoſt ſeats we itrive to go, 

And ſeek the limits of the world to know. 

Perhaps more dire events attend us yet ; 

New deaths, new monſters, ſtill we go to meet. 

Perhaps to thoſe far ſeas our journey bends, 

Where to the waves the burning ſun deſcends; 

Where, ruſhing headlong down heaven's azure 

All red he plunges in the hiſfing deep. [teep, 

Low ſinks the pole, declining from its height, 

And ſeems to yield beneath the rapid weight. 
Nor farther lands from fame herſelf are known, 

But Mauritanian Juba's realms alone. 

Perhaps, while, rathly daring, on we paſs, 

Fate may diſcover ſome more dreadful place; 

Till, late repenting, we may wiſh in vain 

To ſee theſe ſerpents, and theſe ſands again; 

One joy at leaſt do theſe ſad regions give, 

Ev'n here we know *tis poſſible to live: 


Or fear upon her little cell to tread ? 


| That, by the native plagues, we may perceive, 
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Nor aſk we now for Afia's gentler day, 

Nor now for European ſuns we pray; 

Thee, Afrie, now, thy abſence we deplore, 

And ſadly think we ne'er thall ſee thee more. 

Say, in what part, what climate, art thou loſt ? 
Where have we left Cyrene's happy fry ? 

cold ſkies we felt, and froſty winter there, 
While more than ſummer ſuns are raging here, 
And break the laws of the well-order'd year. 
Southward, beyond earth's limits, are we paſs'd, 
And Rome, ar length, beneath our feet is plac'd. 
Grant us, ye gods, one pleaſure ere we die, 


Add to our harder fate this only joy, 


That Czeſar may purſue, and follow where we 


lnpetion, thus the ſoldier oft complains, 

And ſeems, by telling, to relieve his pains. 

But moſt the virtues of their matchleſs chief 

Ioſpire new ſtrength, to bear with every grief; 

All night, with careful thoughts and watchful 
eyes, 

On the bate ſands expos'd the hero lies ; 

In every place alike, in every hour, 

Dares his ill fortune, and defies her power. 

Unweary'd ſtill, his common care attends 

On every fate, and cheers his dying friends: 

With ready haſte at each fad call he flies, 

And more than health, or life itſelf, ſupplies ; 

With virtues nobleſt precepts arms their ſouls, 

And ev'n their ſorrows, like his own, controuls. 

Where'er he comes, no ſigns of grief are ſhown ; 

Grief, an unmanly weakneſs, they difown, 

And ſcorn to figh, or breathe one parting 
groan. 

Still urging on his pions cares, he ſtrove 

The ſenſe of outward evils to remove ; 

And, by his preſence, taught them to diſdain 

The feeble rage and impotence of pain. 

But now, ſo many toils and dangers paſt, 

Fortune grew kind, and brought relief at laſt. 

Of all who ſcorching Afric's ſun endure, 

None like the ſwarthy Pſyllians are ſecure. 

Skill'd in the lore of powerful herbs and charms, 

Them, nor the ſerpent's tooth, nor poiſon 
harms; 

Nor do they thus in arts alone excel, 

But nature too their blood has tempet'd well, 

And taught with vital force the venum to 
repel. 

With healing gifts, and privileges grac'd, 

Well in the land of ſerpents were they plac'd; 

Truce with the dreadful tyrant, death, they 
have, | 

And border ſafely on his realm, the grave. 

Such is their confidence in true-horn blood, 

That oft with aſps they prqve their doubtful 
brood ; 

When wanton wives their jealous rage inflame, 

The new-born infant clears or damns the dame ; 

If ſubject to the wrathful ſerpent's wound, 

The mother's ſhame is by the danget found ; 

But if unhurt the fearleſs infant laugh; 

The wife is honeft, and the huſband ſafe. 

o when Jove's bird, on ſome tall cedar's head, 

Has a new race of generous eaglets bred, 

While yet unplum'd, within the neft they lie, 

Wary ſhe turns them to the eaftern ſky ; 
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Then if, unequal to the god of day, 
Abaſh'd they thrink, and ſhun the potent ray, 
She ſpurns them forth, ard catts them quite 
' away : | 
But if with daring eyes unmov'd they gaze, 
Withſtand the light, and bear the golder blaze; 
Tender ſhe broods them with a parent's love, 
The future ſervants of her maſter Tove. 
Nor ſafe themſelves, alone, the Pfyllians are, 
But to their gueſts extend their friendly care. 
Firſt, where the Roman camp is mark d, around 
Circling they paſs, then chanting, charm the 
a ground, 
And chaſe the ſerpents with the myſtic ſonnd. 


Beyond the fartheſt tents rich tires they build, 

That healthy medicinal odours yield; 

There foreign galbanum diſſolving fries, 

And crackling flames from humble wall-wort 

riſe ; 

There tamariſk. which no green leuf adorns, 

And there the ſpicy Syrian coftos burns. 

There centory ſupplies the wholeſome flame, 

That from Theſſalian Chiron takes its name: 

The gummy larch-tree, and the thapios there, 

Wound-wort and maiden-weed perfume the tir. 

There the large branches of the long-liv'd hart, 

With ſonthern-wood, their odouts ſtrong imparts 

The monſters of the land, the ſerpent: fell, 

Fly far away, and ſhun the hoſtile ſmell. 

Securely thus they paſs the nighte way; 

And if they chance to meet a wound by day, [ 

The Piyllian artifts ſtraight their &1!! diſplay. 

Then ſtrives the leach the power of charms to 

ſhow, 

And bravely combats with the deadly foe: 

With ſpittle firſt, he marks the part around, 

And keeps the poiſon prifoner in the wound ; 

Then ſudden he begins the magic ſong, 

And rolls the numbers hafty o'er his tongue; 

Swift he runs on; nor pauſes once for breath, 

To ſtop the progreſs of approaching death: 

He fears the cure might tuffer by delay, 

And lite be loſt but for a moment's ſtay. 

Thus oft, though deep within the veins it lies; 

By magic numbers chas'd, the miſchief flies: 

But if it hear too flow, if ſtill it ſtay, 

And ſcorn the potent charmer to obey ; 

With forceful lips he faſtens on the wound, 

Drains out, and ſpits the verom to the ground, 

Thus, by long uſe and oft experience taught, 

He knows from whence his hurt the patient got 

He proves the part through which the poiſon paſt, 

And knows each various ſęerpent by the taſte, 
The warriors thus reliev'd, zmidf their pains, 

Held on their paſſage through the defert plains $ 

And now the filver empreſs of the night 

Had loft, and twice regair'd her borrow'd Tight, 

While Cato, wandering o'er the waſteful field, 

Patient in all his labours, ſhe beheld. 

At length condens'd in clods the ſands appear, 

And thow a better foil and country near: 

Now from afar thin tufts of trees ariſe, 

And ſcattering cottages delight their eyes. 

But when the foldier once beheld again 

The raging lion ſhake his horrid mane, , 

What hopes of better lands his ſoul pofſeſt ? 

What joys he felt, to view the dreadful beat ! 
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Leptis at laſt they reach'd, that neareſt lay, 
There free from ſtorms, and the ſun's parching 


ray, 
At eaſe they paſs'd the wintery year away. 
When ſated with the joys which flaughters yield, 
Retiring Cæſar let Emathia's feld; 
is other cares lad by, he {ought alone 
To trace the footſteps of his flying ſon. 
Led by the guidance of reporting tame, 
Firſt to the Thracian Helletpont he came. 
Here young Leander periſh'd in the floud, 
And here the tower of mourntul Hero ſtood : 
Here, with a narrow ſtream, the flowing tide, 
Europe, from wealthy Aſia, does divide. 
From hence the curious victor paſſing o'er, 
Admiring fought the ram'd Siga an ſhore. 
There might he tombs of Grecian chiefs behold, 
- Renown'd in ſacred verſe by bards of old. 
There the long ruins of the walls appear'd, 
Once by great Neptune, and Apollo, rear'd : 
There ſtood old Troy, a venerable name; 
For ever conlecrate to deathleſs fame. 
Now blaſted moſſy trunks with branches ſear, 
Brambles and weeds, a loathſome foreſt rear; 
Where once, in palaces of regal ſtate, 
Old Priam and the Irojan princes fat. 
Where temples once, on lofty columns borne, 
Majeſtic, did the wealthy town adorn, 
All rude, all wafte, and deſolate is laid, 
And even the, ruin'd ruins are decay'd. 
Here Cæſar did each ſtory'd place ſurvey, 
Here ſaw the rock, where, Neptune to obey, 
Heſione was bound the monſter's prey. 
Here, in the covert of a ſacred grove, 
The bleſt Anchifes claſp'd the queen of love: 
Here fair Oenone play'd, here ftood the cave 
Where Paris once che fatal judgment gave; 
Here lovely Ganymede to heaven was borne, 
Each rock, and every tree, recording tales adorn. 
Here all that does of Xanthus' ſtream remain, 
Creeps a ſmall brook along theduſty plain. 
Whilſt careleſs and ſecurely on they paſs, 
The Phrygian guide forbids to preſs the graſs; 
This place, he ſaid, for ever ſacred keep, 
For here the ſacred bones of Hector ſleep. 
Then warns him to obſerve, where, rudely caſt, 
Disjointed ſtones lay broken and defac'd : 
Here his laſt fate, he cries, did Priam prove ; 
Here, on this altar of Hercœan Jove, ' 
O poeſy divine! O ſacred ſong! 
To thee, bright fame and length of days belong; 
Thou, goddeſs! thou eternity canſt give, 
And bid ſecure the mortal hero live. 
Nor, Cæſar, thou diſdain, that I rehearſe 
Thee, and thy wars, in no ignoble verſe ; 
Since, if in aught the Latian muſe excel, 
My name, and thine, immortal I foretel ; 
Eternity our labours ſba!l reward, 
And Lucan flouriſh, like the Grecian bard ; 
My numbers ſhall to lateſt times convey 
The tyrant Czſar, and Pharſalia's day. 
When long the chief his wondering eyes 
had caſt | 
On ancient monuments of apes paſt ; 
Of living turf an altar ſtraight he made, 
Then on the fire rich gums and incenſe laid, | 
And thus, ſucceſsful ig his yows, he pray d. 
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Ye ſhades divine ! who keep this ſacred place, 

And thou, AEneas, author of my race! 

Ye powers, whoe'er from burning Troy did come, 

Domeſtic gods of Alba, and of Rome, 

Who {till preſerv'd your ruin'd country's name, 

And on your altars guard the Phrygian flame: 

And thou, bright maid, who art to men deny'd; 

Pallas, who doſt thy ſacred privilege confide | 

To Rome, and in her inmoſt temple hide; 

Hear, and auſpicious to my vows incline, 

To me, the greateſt of the Julian line: 

Proſper my tuture ways; and, lo! I vow 

Your ancient ſtate and honours to beſtow ; 

Auſonian hands ſhall Phrygian walls reſtore, 

And Rome repay what Troy conferr'd before, 

He ſaid ; and haſted to his fleet away, 

Swift to repair the loſs of this delay. 

Up ſprung the wind, and with a freſhening gale, 

The kind north-weſt fill'd every ſwelling ail; 

Light ober the foamy waves the navy flew, 

Till Aſia's ſhores and Rhodes no more they view. 

Six times the night her ſable round had made, 

The ſeventh now paſſing on, the chief ſurvey'd | 

High Pharos ſhining through the gloomy ſhade; 

The coaſt deſcry'd, he waits the rifing day, 

Then ſafely to the port directs his way. 

There wide with crowds o'erſpread he ſees the 
ſhore, | 

And echoing hears the loud tumultuous roar, 

Diſtruſttul of his fate, he gives command 

To ſtand aloof, nor truſt the doubted land. 

When lo! a meſſenger appears, to bring 

A fatal pledge of peace from Ægypt's King: 

Hid in a veil, and cloſely cover'd o er, 

Pompey's pale viſage in his hand he bore. 

An impious orator the tyrant ſends, 

Who thus, with fitting words, the monſtrous gif 
commends. 

Hail, firſt and greateſt of the Roman name 
In power moſt mighty, moſt renown'd in fame: 
Hail ! rightly now, the world's unrivall'd lord! 
That benefit thy Pharian friends afford. 

My king beſtows the prize thy arms have ſought, 

For which Pharſalia's field in vain was fought. 

No taſk remains for future labours now; 

The civil wars are finiſh'd at a blow. 

To heal Theſſalia's ruins, Pompey fled 

To us for ſuccour, and by us lies dead. 

Thee, Cæſar, with this coſtly pledge we buy, 

Thee to our friendſhip, with this victim, tie. 

A gypt's proud ſceptre freely then receive, 

Whate'er the fertile flowing Nile can give : 

Accept the treaſures which this deed has ſpat'd; 

Accept the benefit, without reward. | 

Deign, Cæſar! deign to think my royal lord 

Worthy the aid of thy victorious ſword : 

In the firſt rank of greatneſs ſhall he ſtand ; 

He, who could Pompey's deſtiny command. 

Nor frown diſdaintul on the proffer'd ſpoil, 

Becauſe not dearly bought with blood and toil : 

But think, oh think, what ſacred ties were broke, 

How friendſhip pleaded, and how nature ſpoke ; 

That Pompey, who reftor'd Auletes' crown, 

The father's ancient gueſt was murder'd by tht 
ſon. 

Then judge thyſelf, or aſk the world and fame, 

If ſervices like theſe deſerye a name. 
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If gods and men the daring deed abhor, 
Think, for that reaſon, Cæſar owes the more; 
This blood for thee, though not by thee, was 
ſpilt ; 
Thou haſt the benefit, and ve the guilt. 
He ſaid, and ſtraight the horrid gift unveil'd, 
And ſtedfaſt to the gazing victor held. 
Chang'd was the face, deform'd with death all 
o'er, 
Pale, ghaſtly, wan, and ſtain'd with clotted gore, 
Unlike the Pompey Cœſar knew before. 
He, nor at firſt diſdain'd the fatal boon, 
Nor ſtarted from the dreadful fight too ſoon. 
Awhile his eyes the murderous ſcene endure, 
Doubting they view; but ſhun it, when ſecure. 
At length he ſtood convinc'd, the deed was dene; 
He ſaw "twas ſafe to mourn his lifeleſs fon : 
And ſtraight the ready tears, that ſtaid till now, 
Swift at command with pious ſemblance flow : 
As if deteſting, from the fight he turns, 
And groaning with a heart triumphant mourns. 
He fears his impious thought ſhould be deſcry'd, 
And ſeeks in tears the ſwelling joy to hide. 
Thus the curſt Pharian tyrant's hopes were croſt, 
Thus all the merit of his gift was loſt ; 
Thus for the murder Cæſar's thanks were ſpar'd ; 
He choſe to mourn it, rather than reward. 
He who, relentlefs, through Phartalia rode, 
And on the ſenate's mangled fathers trode; 
He who, without ont pitying ſigh, beheid 
The blood and ſlaughter of that woeful feld; 
Thee, murder'd Pumpey, could not ruthlets fee, 
But pay'd the tribute of his grief to thee. 
On myſtery of fortune, and of fate! 
Oh ill-contorted piety and hate! 
And canſt thou, Cætar, then thy tears afford 
To the dire object of thy vengeful ſword ? 
Didit thou, for this, devote his hoſtile head, 
3 him living, to bewail him dead? 
ould not the gentle ties of kindred move? 
Wert thou not touch'd with thy ſad Julia's love ? 
And weep'ſt thou now? doſt thou theſe tears 
provide 
To win the friends of Pompey to thy fide ? 
Perhaps, with ſecret rage thou doſt repine, 
That he ſhould die by any hand but thine : 
Thence fall thy tears, that Ptolemy has done 
A murder, due to Cæſar's hand alone. 
What ſecret ſprings ſoe'er theſe currents know, 
They ne' er, by piety, were taught to flow. 
Or didſt thou kindly, like a careful friend, 
Purſue him flying, only to defend ? 
Well was his fate deny'd to thy command! 
Well was he ſnatch'd by fortune from thy hand ! 
Fortune withheld this glory from thy name, 
Forbade thy power to ſave, and ſpar'd the Roman 
ſhame. | 
Still he goes on to vent his griefs aloud, 
And artful, thus, deceives the eaſy crowd. 
Hence from my ſight, nor let me ſee thee 
more; 
Haſte, to thy king his fatal gift reſtore. 
At Cæſar have you aim'd the deadly blow, 
And wounded Czſar worſe than Pompey now; 
The cruel hands by which this deed was done, 
Have torn away the wreaths my ſword had won. 
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That nobleſt prize this civil war could give, 
The victor's right to bid the vanquiſh'd live. 


Then tell your king, his gift ſhall be repaid ; 


I would have ſent him Cleopatra's head ; 

But that he wiſhes to behold her dead. 

How has he dar'd, this Ægyot's petty lord, 
To join his murders to the Roman {word ? 
Did I, for this, in heat of war, diſtain 

With nobleſt blood Emathia's purple plain, 
Ts licenſe Ptolemy's pernicious reign ? 

Did I with Pompey ſcorn the world to ſhare ? 
And can T an Egyptian partner bear? 

In vain the warlike trumpet's dreadful ſound 
Has rous'd the univerſe to arms around; 

Vain was the ſhock of nations, if they own, 
Now, any power on earth but mine alone. 

If hither to your impious ſhores I came, 
LTwas to aſſert at once my power and fame; 
Left the pale fury envy ſhould have ſaid, 
Your crimes I damn'd not, or your arms I fled. 
Nor think to tawn before me and deceive ; 


know the welcome you prepare to give. 


Theffalia's field preſerves me from your hate, 

And guards the victor's head from Pompey's 
fate, | 

What ruin, gods! attended on my arms, 

What dangers unforeſeen ! what waiting harms ! 

Pompey, and Rome, and exile, were my fear; 

>ce yet a fourth, ſee Ptolemy appear! | 

The boy-king's vengeance loiters in the rear. 

But we forgive- his youth, and bid him know 

Pardon and hfe's the moſt we can beſtow. 

For you, the meaner herd, with rites divine, 

And pious cares, the warrior's head enſhrine: 

Atone with peuitence the injur'd ſhade, 

And let his aſhes in their urn be laid; 

Pleas'd, let his ghoſt lamenting Cziar know, 

And feel my preſence here, ev'n in the realms 
below. 

Oh, what a day of joy was loſt to Rome, 

When hapleſs Pompey did to Egypt come! 

When, to a father and a friend unjuſt, 

He rather choſe the Pharian boy to truit. 

ſhe wretched world that loſs of peace ſhall rue, 

Of peace, which from our friendſhip might 
enſue: 

But thus the gods their hard decrees have 
made; : 

In vain, for peace, and for. repoſe, I pray'd; 

In vain implor'd, that wars and rage might end.) 

That, ſuppliant-like, I might to Pompey bend, c 


Beg him to live, and once more be my triend. 


Then had my labours met their juſt reward, 

And, Pompey, thou in all my glories ſhar'd ; 

Then, jars and ennuties all paſt and gone, 

In plealure had the peaceful years roh'd on 

All ſhould forgive, to make the joy complete; 

Thou ſhouldſt thy harder fate, and Rome my 
wars forget. 

Faſt falling ſtill the tears, thus ſpoke the chief, 

But found no partner in the ſpecious-grief. 

Oh, glorious liberty! when all ſhall dare 

A face, unlike their mighty lord, to wear! 

Each in his breaſt the riſing ſorrow kept, 

And thought it ſafe to laugh, though Cæœſar 
wept, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


CESAR, upon his arrival in Egypt, finds Ptolemy engaged in a quarrel with his ſiſter Cleopatra; 
whom, at the inſtigation of Fhotinus, and bis other evil counſellors, he bad deprived of her ſhare in 
the kingdom, and umpriſoned: ſhe finds means to eſcape, comes privately to Cæſar, and puts herſelf 
under chis protection, Cœſar interpoſes in the quarrel, and reconciles them. They in return enter. 
tain him with great magniticence and luxury at the royal palace in Alexandria. At this feaſt 
Ceſar, who at his firſt arrival had viſited the tomb of Alexander the Great, aud whatever elſe was 
curious in that city, inquires of the chief prieſt, Achoreus, and is by him is informed of the courſe of 
the Nile, its ſtated increaſe and decreaſe, with the ſeveral cauſes that had been till that time af. 
ſigned tor it. In the meantime Photinus writes privately to Achillas, to draw the army to Alexandria, 
and ſurpriſe Cæſar; this be immediately perſormꝶ and befieges the palace. But Czar, having ſet 
the city and many of the Ægyptian ſhips on fire, eſcapes to the uland and tower of Pharos, carrying 
the young king and Photinus, whom he ſtill kept in his power, with him; there having diſcovered 
the treachery of Photinus, be puts him to death. At the ſame time Arfione, Ptolemy's younger 
ſiſter, ha ving by the ad vice of her tutor, the eunuch Ganymedes, aſlumed the regal authority, orden 
Achillas to be killed likewiſe, and renews the war againſt Cæſar. Upon the mole between Pharos 
and Alexandaia he is encompaſſed by the enemy, and very near being ſlain, but at length breaks 
through, leaps into the ſea, and with his uſual courage and good iortune ſwims in ſatety to his on fleet. 


Soo as the victor teach'd the guilty ſhore, 
Vet red with ſtains of murder'd Pompey's gore, 
New toils his till prevailing fortune met, 

By impious Z£gypt's.genius hard beſet, 

The ſtrife was now, it this deteſted land 

Should, own imperial Rome's ſupreme command, 
Or Cætar bleed beneath ſome Pharian hand. 

But thou, oh Pompey ! thy diviner ſhade, 

Came timely. to this cruel father's aid; 

Thy influence the deadly tword withſtood, [blood. : 
Nor ſuffer'd Nile, again, to bluſh with Roman 
Safe in the pledge of Pompey, ſlain ſo late, 
Proud Cæſar, enters Alexandria's gate: 

Enfigns on high the long proceſſion lead; 

The warrior and his armed train fucceed. 
Meanwhile, loud-murmuring, the moody throng 
Behold his faſces borne in ſtate along; 

Ot innovations fiercely they complain, 

And ſcornfully reject the Roman reign. 

Soon ſaw the chief th* untoward bent they take, 
And found that Pompey fell not for his ſake. 
Wiſely, howe'er, he did his ſecret fear, 

Ard held his way with welkdiflembled cheer. 
Careleſs, he runs their gods and temples o'er, 
The monuments of Macedonian power; 

But neither god, nor ſhrine, nor myſtic rite, 
Their city, nor her walls, his foul delight: 

Their caves beneath his fancy chiefly led, 

To ſearch the gloomy manſions of the dead: 
Thither with ſecret pleaſure he deſcends, 

And to the guide's recording tale attends. 

There the vain youth who made the world his 
That proſperous robber, Alexander, lies. {prize, 
When pitying death, at length, and freed mankind, 
To 1acred reft his bones were here confign'd : 

His bones, that better had been toſs'd and hurl'd, 
With juſt contempt, around the injuFd world. 
Put fortune ipar'd the dead; and partial fate, 
For ages, fix'd his Pharian empire's date. 


— 


| Now, it remains a monument conteſt, 

How one proud man could lord it o'er the reſt. 

To Macedon, a corner of the earth, 

The vaft ambitious ſpoiler ow'd his birth: 

There, ſoon, he ſcorn'd his father's bumbler reigr, 

And view'd his vanquiſh'd Athens with diſdain. 

Driv*n headlong on, by fate's refiitlets force, 

Through Afia's realms he took bis dreadty! 
courſe: 

His ruthleſs ſword laid buman nature waſte, 

And deſolation follow'd where he paſs'd. 

Red Ganges bluſh'd, and fam'd Euphrates” flood, 

With Perſian this, and that with Indian blood. 

Such is the bolt which angry Jove employs, 

When, undiſtinguiſhing, his wrath deſtroys: 

Snch to mankind, portentous meteors riſe, 

Trouble the gazing earth, and blaſt the ſkies. 

Nor flame, nor flood, his reſtleſs rage withſtand, 

Nor Syrts untajthful, nor the Libyan fand : 

O'er waves unknown he meditates his way, 

And ſeeks the boundleſs empire of the ſea; 

Ev'n to the utmoſt weſt he would have gone, 

Where Tethys' lap receives the ſetting ſun; 

Around each pole his circuit would have made, 

And drunk from ſecret Nile's remoteſt head, | 

When nature's hand is wild ambition ſtay'd. 

With him, that power his pride had lov'd fo well, 

Ris monſtrous univerſal empire, fell: 

No heir, no juſt ſucceſſor left behind, 

Eternal wars he to his friends aſſign'd, ; 

To tear the world, and ſcramble for mankind, 

Yet ſtill he dy'd the maſter of his fame, 

And Parthia to the laſt rever'd his name : 

The haughty Eaſt from Greece receiv'd her doom, 

With lower homage than ſhe pays to Rome. 

Though from the trozen pole our empire run, 

Far as the journeys of the ſouthern fun ; 

In triumph though our conquering eagles fly, 

Where'er ſoft zephy'rs fan the welteru ſky 


—— 


if ere our long-loſt liberty return, 
That carcaſe is reſerv'd for public ſcorn : } 


Still to the haughtyParthian muſt we yield, 
And mourn the Ioſs of Carræ's dreadful held; 
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Still ſhall the race untam'd their pride avow, 
And lift thoſe heads aloft which Pella taught to bow, 
From Caſium now the beardleſs monarch came 
To quench the kindling Alexandrian's flame. 
Th' unwarlike rabble toon the tumult ceaſe, 
And he, their king, remains the pledge of peace; 
When veil'd in ſecrecy, and dark diſguiſe, 
To mighty Ceſar Cleopatra flies. 
Won by perſuaſive gold, and rich reward, 
Her keeper's hand her priſon-gates unbarr'd, 
And a light galley for her flight prepar'd. 
Oh, fatal form? thy native Agypt ſhame ! 
Thou lewd perdition of the Latian name ! 
How wert thou doom'd our furies to increaſe, 
And be what Helen was to Troy and Greece ! 
When with an hoſt, from vile Canopus led, 
Thy vengeance aim'd at great Auguſtas' head; 
When thy ſhrill timbrel's ſound was heard from far, 
And Rome herſelf ſhook at the coming war ; 
When doubtful fortune, near Leucadias' ſtrand, 
Suſpended long the world's ſupreme command, [ 
And almoſt gave it to a woman's hand. 
Such daring courage ſwells her wanton heart, 
While Roman lovers Roman fires impart : 
Glowing alike with greatneſs and delight, 
She roſe ſtill bolder from each guilty night. 
Then blame me, hapleſs Anthony, no more, 
Loft and undone by fatal beauty's power; 
It Cæſar, long inur'd to rage and arms, 
Submits his ſtubborn heart to thoſe ſoft charms ; 
If, reeking from Emathia's dreadful plain, 
And horrid with the blood of thouſands ſlain, 
He ſinks laſcivious in a lewd embrace, 
While Pompey's ghaſtly ſpectre haunts the place : 
If Julia's chaſteſt name he can forget, 
And raife her, brethren of a baſtard ſet ; 
I: indolently he permits, from far, 
Bold Cato to revive the fainting war; 
It he can give away the fruits of blood, 
And fight to make a ſtrumpet's title good, 
To him diſdaining, or to feign a tear, 
Or ſpread her artfully diſhevell'd hair, 
In comely forrow's decent garb array'd, 
And truſting to her beauty s certain aid, 
In words like theſe began the Pharian maid : 
If loyal birth and the Lagzan name, 
Thy tavouring pity, greateit Cæſar, claim, 
Redreſs my wrongs, thus humbly I implore, 
And to her ſtate an injur'd queen reſtore. 
Here fhed thy juſter influence, and riſe 
A itar auſpicious to AÆgyptian ſkies. . 
Nor is it ſtrange for Pharos to behold 
A woman's temples bound with regal gold : 
No laws our ſofter ſex's powers reſtrain, 
But undiſtinguiſh'd equally we reign. 
Vouchſafe my royal tather's will to read, 
And learn what dying Ptolemy decreed ; 
My juſt pretenſions ſtand recorded there, 
My brother's empire and his bed to ſhare. 
Nor would the gentle boy his love refuſe, 
Did curs'd Photinus leave him free to chooſe ; 
But now in vaſſalage he holds his crown, 
And acts by power and paſſions not his own. 
Nor is my foul on empire fondly ſet, 
But could with eaſe my royal rights forget ; 
So thou the throne from vile dithonour ſave, 
Reſtore the maſter, and depole the flave, 
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What ſcorn, what pride, his hanghty boſom ſwell, 
Since, at his bidding, Roman Pompey fell ; 


(Ev'n now, which oh! ye righteous gods avert, 


His ſword is levell'd at thy noble heart) 

Thou and mankind are wrong'd, when he fall 

Or in thy prize, or in thy crime to ſhare, {dare, 
In vain her words of warrior's ears aflaiPd, 

Had not her face beyond her tongue prevail'd ; 

From thence reſiſtleſs eloquence the drays, 

And with the ſweet perſuaſion gains her cauſe, 

His ſtubborn heart diffolves in loofe delight, 

And grants her ſuit, for one laſeivious night. 

AÆgypt and Cæſar, now, in peace agreed, 

Rjot and feaſting to the war ſucceed : 

The wanton queen diſplays her wealthy ſtore, 

Exceſs unknown to frugal Rome before. 

Rich, 2s ſome fane by laviſh zealots rear'd, 

For the proud banquet, ſtood the hall prepar'd : 

Thick golden plates the latent beams infold, 

And the high roof was fretred o'er with gold: 

Of ſolid marble all, the walls were made, 

And onyx ev'n the meaner floor inlay'd ; 

While porphyry and agat, round the court, 

In maſſy columns, roſe a proud ſupport. 

Of ſolid ebony each poſt was wronght, 

From ſwarthy Meroe profuſely brought : 


With ivory was the entrance crufted o'er, 


And poliſh'd tortoiſe hid each ſhining door: 

While on the cloudy ſpots enchas'd was ſeen 

The lively emerald's never-fading green. 

Within, the royal beds and conches ſhone, 

Beamy and bright with many a coſtly ſtone, 

In glowing purple rich the coverings lie; 

Twice had they drunk the nobleſt Tyrian dye; 

Others, as Pharian artiſts have the fk&1ll 

To mix the party-colour'd web at will, 

With winding trails of various filks were made, 

Where branching gold ſet off the rich brocade. 

Around, of every age, 2nd choicer form, 

Huge crowds, whole nations of attendants ſwarms. 

Some wait in yellow rings of golden hair, 

The vanquiſh'd Rhine ſhow'd Cæſar nane ſo tair ; 

Others were ſeen with ſwarthy wooly t-ads, 

Black as eternal night's unchanging ſhades, 

Here ſquealing eunuchs, a diſmember'd train, 

Lament the lots of genial joys in vain : 

There nature's nobleſt work, a youthful band, 

In the ful! pride of blooming manhood ſtand. 

All duteous on the Pharian princes wait, 

The princes round the board recline in ſtate, | 
With mighty Cæſar, more than princes great. J 

On ivory teet-the citron board was wrought, 

Richer than thoſe with captive Juba brought, 

With every wile ambitious beauty tries 

To fix the daring Roman's heart her prize. 

Her brother's meaner bed and crown ſhe ſcorns, 
And with fierce hopes for nobler empire burns; 

Collects the miſchiets of her wanton eyes, 

And her faint cheeks with deeper roſes dyes 3 
Amidſt the braidings of her flowing hair, 

The ſpoils of orient rocks and Nells appear; 

Like midnight ſtars, ten thouſand diamonds deck 
Che comely riſing of her graceful neck; | 
Of wondrous work, a thin tranſparent lawn, 

O'er each ſoft breaſt in decency was drawn: 
Vhere {till by turns the parting threads withdrew, 


| And all the panting boſom role to view. 
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Her robe, her every part, her air, confeſs _ 

The power of female (kill exhauſted in her dreſs. 
Fantaſtic madneſs ef unthinking pride, 

To boaſt that wealth, which prudence ſtrives to 
In civil wars ſuch treaſures to diſplay, [hide ! 
And tempt a ſoldier with the hopes of prey ! 
Had Cæfar not been Ceſar, impious, bold, 

And ready to lay waſte the world for gold, { 
But juſt as all our frugal names of old ; 

This wealth could Curius or Fabricius know, 

Or ruder Cincinnatus from the plough, 

As Cæſar, they had ſciz'd the mighty ſpoil, 

And to enrich their Tiber robb'd the Nile. 

Now, by a train of ſlaves, the various feaſt 
In maſſy gold magnificent was plac'd ; 

Whatever earth, or air, or ſeas afford, 

In vaſt profuſion crowns the labouring board. 
For dainties, Agypt every land explores, 

Nor ſpares thoſe very gods her zeal adores. 

The Nile's ſweet wave capacious cryſtals pour, 
And gems of price the grapes delicious ſtore ; 

No growth of Mareotis* marſhy fields, 

But ſuch as Mero maturer yields; 

Where the warm ſun the racy juice reſines, 

And mellows into age the infant wines. 

With wreaths of nard the gueſts their temples 
And blooming roles of immortal kind; [ bind, 
Their dropping locks with oily odours flow, 
Recent irom near Arabia, where they grow: 
The vigorous ſpices breathe their ſtrong perfume, 
And the rich vapour fills the ſpacious room. 

Here Cziar Pompey's poverty dildain'd, [gain'd 
And learn'd to waſte that world his arms had 
He ſaw th' Agyptian wealth with greedy eyes, 
And wiſh'd ſome fair pretence to ſeize the prize. 
Sated at length with the prodigious featt, 

Their weary appetites from riot ceas'd ; 

When Cæſar, curious of ſome new delight, 

In converſation fought to wear the night : 

Then gently thus addreſt the good old prieſt, 
Reclining decent in his linen veſt: 

O wiſe Achoreus ! venerable ſeer! 

Whoſe age beſpeaks thee heaven's peculiar care, 
Say from what origin thy nation ſprung, 
What bounderies to /Egypt's land belong? 
What are thy people's cuſtoms, and the modes, 
What rites they teach, what forms they give their 
Each ancient ſacred myſtery explain, [gods ? 
Which monumental ſculptures yet retain. 
Divinity diſdains to be confin'd, 

Fain would be known, and revereng'd by mankind. 
*Tis ſaid thy holy predeceſſors thought 
Cecropian Plato worthy to be taught: 

And ſure the ſages of your ſchools have known 
No ſoul more torm'd for ſcience than my own. 
Fame of my potent rival's dight, 'tis true, 

To this your Pharian ſhore my journey drew; 
Yet know the love of learning led me too. [ 

In all the hurries of tumultuous war, 

The ſtars, the gods, and heavens, were ſtill my 

Nor ſhall my kill to fix the rolling year {ſcare. 

Inferior to Eudoxus' art appear. 

Long has my curious ſoul. from early youth, 

Toil'd in the noble ſearch of ſacred iruth : 

Yet ſtill no views have urg'd my ardour more, 

Than Nile's remoteſt fountain to explore. 

Then ſey what fource the famous ſtream ſupplies, 
And bids it at revolving periods riſe ; | 
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Show me that head from whence, fince time he. 

The long ſucceſſion of his waves has run; {pyp 

This let me know, and all my toils ſhall ceaſe, 

The ſword be ſheath'd, and earth be bleſt with 
peace, 

The warrior ſpoke; and thus the ſeer reply'd: 

Nor thalt thou, mighty Cæſar, be deny d. 

Our ſires forbade all, but themſelves, to know, 

And kept with care profaner lay men low: 

My ſoul, I own, more generouſly inclin'd, 

Would let in daylight to inform the blind, 

Nor would I truth in myſteries reſtrain, [plain 

But make the gods, their power, and prec epts, 

Would teach their miracles, would ſpread their 
praiſe, 

And well-taught minds to juſt devotion raiſe, 

Know then, to all thoſe ſtars, by nature IS 


In oppoſition to revolving heaven, 

Some one peculiar influence was given. 

The ſun the ſeaſons of the year ſupplies, 

And bids the evening and the morning riſe; 

Commands the planets with ſuperior force, 

And keeps each waudering light to his appointed 
courle. / 

The filver moon o'er briny ſeas preſides, 

And heaves huge ocean with alternate tides, 

Saturn's cold rays in icy climes prevail; 

Mars rules the winds, the ſtorm, and rattling hail; 

Where ſove aſcends, the ſkies are till ſerene ; 

And fruitful Venus is the genial queen: 

While every limpid ſpring, and falling ſtream, - 

Submits to radiant Hermes” reigning beam. 

When in the Crab the humid ruler ſhines, 

And to the ſultry Lion near inclines, 

There fix'd immediate o'er Nile's latent ſource, 

He ſtrikes the watery ſtores with ponderous force; 

Nor can the flood bright Maia's fon withſtand, 

But heaves, like ocean, at the moon's command: 

His waves aſcend, obedient as the ſeas, 

And reach their deſtin'd height by juſt degrees, 

Nor to its bank returns th' enormous tide, 

Till Libra's equal ſcales the days and nights di. 

Antiquity, unknowing and deceiv'd, [ vide, 

In dreams of Ethiopian ſnows believ'd: 

From hills they taught, how melting currents ran, 

When the firſt ſwelling of the flood began. 

But, ah, how vain the theught ! no Boreas there 

In icy bonds conſtrains the wintery year, 

But ſultry ſouthern winds eternal reign, 

And ſcorching ſuns the ſwarthy natives ſtain, 

Yet more, whatever flood the froſt congeals, 

Melts as the genial ſpring's return he feels: 

While Nile's redundant waters never rife, 

Till the hot Dog inflames the jummer ſkies; 

Nor to his banks his ſhrinking ſtream confines, 

Till high in heaven th' autumnal balance ſhines, 

Unlike his-watery brethren preſides, 

And by new laws his liquid empire guides. 

From dropping ſeaſons no increaſe he knows, 

Nor feels the tieecy ſhowers of melting ſnows. 

His river {wells not idly, ere the land 

The timely office of his waves demand ; 

But knows his lot, by Providence aflign'd, 

To cool the ſeaſon, and refreſh mankind. 

Whene'er the Lion ſheds his fires around, 

And Cancer burns Syene's parching ground ; 

Then, at the prayer of rations, comes the Nile, 


| And kindly temyers up the mouldering ſoil, 
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Nor from the plains the covering god retreats, 

Till the rude fervour of the 1k1i:s abates ; 

Till Phoebus into milder autumn fades, 

And Meroa projects her lengthening ſhades, 

Nor let inquiring ſceptics aſk the cauſe, 

'Tis Jove's command, and theſe are nature's laws, 
Others of old, as vainly too, have thought 

By weſtern winds the ſpreading deluge brought; 

While at fix'd times, for many a day, they lat, 

Poſſeſs the ſkies, and drive a conitant blaſt; 

Collected clouds united Zephyrs bring, 

And ſhed huge rains from many a dropping 

wing, [ſpring. 

To heave the flood, and ſwell th' abounding 

Or when the airy brethren's ſtedfaſt force 

Reſiſts the ruſhing curreut's downward courſe. 

Backward he rolls indignant, to his head: 

While o'er the plains his heapy waves are ſpread. 
Some have believ'd, that ſpacious channels go 

Through the dark entrails of the earth below 3 

Through theſe, by turns, revolving rivers pals, 

And ſecretly pervade the mighty mals; 

Through theſe the ſun, when from the north he 

And cuts the glowing Ethiopic ſkies, flies, 

From diſtant ſtreams attracts their liquid ſtores, 


And through Nile's ſpring th' aſſembled waters 


pours : 
Till! Nile, o'er-burden'd, diſembogues the load, 
And ſpew the foamy deluge all abroad. 
Sages there have been too, who long maintain'd, 
That ocean's waves through porous earth are 
drain'd ; | 
'Tis thence their ſaltneſs they no longer keep, 
By flow degrees ſtill freth*ning as they creep: 
Till at a period, Nile receives them all, 
And pours them looſely ſpreading, as they fall, 
The ſtars, and ſun himſelf, as tome have ſaid, 
By exhalations from the deep are ed; 
And when the golden ruler of the day 
Through Cancer's fiery ſigu purſues his way, | 
His beams attract too largely from the ſea; 
The refuſe of his draughts the nights return, 
And more than fill the Nile's capacious urn. 
Were I the dictates of my ſoul to tell, 
And ſpeak the reaſons of the watery ſwell, 
To Providence the taſk I ſhould aſfign, 
And find the cauſe in workmanſhip divine. 
Leis ſtreams we trace, unerring, to their birth, 
And know the parent earth which brought them 
While this, as early as the world begun, {lorth: 
Ran thus, and muſt continue thus to run; 
And ſtill, unfathom'd by our (earch, ſhall own 
No cauſe, but Jove's commanding will alone. 
Nor, Czfar, is thy ſearch of knowledge ſtrange; 
Well may thy boundleſs foul delire to range, 
Well may ſhe ſtrive Nile's fountain to explore; 
Since mighty kings have ſought the ſame before ; 
Each for the firſt diſcoverer would be known, 
And hand, to future times, the ſecret down ; 
But (till their powers were exercis'd in vain, 
While latent nature mock'd their fruitleſs pain.“ 
Philip's great ſon, whom Memphis ſtill records, 
The chief of her illuſtrious ſcepter'd lords, 
dent, of his own, a chuſen number forth, 
To trace the wondrous ſtream's myſterious birth. 
Through Zthiopia's plains they journey'd on, 
Till the hot ſup oppos'd the burning zone: 
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There, by the god's refiſtleſs beams repell d, 

An unbeginning ſtream they ſtill beheld. 

Fierce came Seſoſtris from the eaſtern dawn; 
On his proud car by captive monarchs drawn z 
His lawleſs will, impatient of a bound, 
Commanded Nile's hid fountain to be found: 
But ſooner much the tyrant might have known, 
Thy fam'd Heſperian Po, or Gallic Rhone, 
Cambyſes too, his daring Perſians led, 

Where hoary age makes white the Ethiop's head; 
Till fore diſtreſs'd and deſtitute of food, 

He ſtain'd his hungry jaws with human blood; 
Till half his hoſt the other baif devour'd, 

And left the Nile behind them unexplor'd. 

Of thy forbidden head, thou ſacred ſtream, 
Nor fiction dares to ſpeak, nor poets dream. 
Through various nations roll thy waters down, 
By many ſeen, though {till by all unknown ; 
No land preſumes to claim thee for her own. 
For me, my humble tale no more ſhall tell, 
Than what our juſt records demonſtrate well; 
Than God, who bade thee thus myſterious flow, 
Permits the narrow mind of man to know. 

Far in the ſouth the daring waters rife, 
As in diſdain of Cancer's burning ſkies ; 
Thence, with a downward courſe, they ſeek the 
Direct againſt the lazy northern wain: [main, 
Unlefs when, partially, thy winding tide 
Turns to the Libyan or Arabian fide. 
The diſtant Seres firſt behold thee flow ; 
Nor yet thy ſpring the diſtant Seres know, 
Midſt footy Ethiops, next, thy current roams ; 
The ſooty Ethiops wonder whence it comes; 
Nature conceals thy infant ſtream with care, 
Not lets thee, but in » ajeſty, appear. 
Upon thy banks aſtoniſh'd nations ſtand, 
Nor dare afhgn thy riſe, to one peculiar land. 
Exempt from vulgar laws thy waters run, 
Nor take their various ſeaſons from the ſun : 
Though high in heaven the fiery ſolſtice ſtand, 
Obedient winter comes at thy command. 
From pole to pole thy boundleſs waves extend; 
One never knows thy riſe, nor one thy end. 
By Mero thy ſtream divided roves, 
And winds encircling round her ebon groves ; 
Ot ſable hue the coſtly timbers ſtand, 
Dark as the {warthy natives of the land: 
Yet, though tall woods in wide abundance ſpread 
Their leaty tops afford no friendly ſhade; 
So vertically ſhine the ſolar rays, : 
And from the lion dart the downward blaze. 
From thence, through deterts dry, thou jour- 

ney lt on, 

Nor ihrink'ſt, diminiſh'd by the Torrid Zone, 
Strong in thyſelf, collected, full, and one. 
Anon, thy ſtreams are parcell'd o'er the plain. 
Anon the ſcatter'd currents meet again; 
Jointly they flow, where Philz's gates divide 
Our fertile Agypt from Arabia's ſide ; 
Thence, with a peaceful, ſott deſcent, they creep, 
And ſeek, inſenſibly, the diſtant deep; 
Till through ſeven mouths, the famous flood is loſt, 
On the laſt limits of our Pharian coaſt ; 
Where Gaza's iſthmus riſes, to reſtrain 
The Erythræan from the midland main. 
Who that beholds thee, Nile! thus gently flow, 
With ſcarce a wrinkle on thy glafly brow, 
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Can gueſs thy rage, when rocks reſiſt thy force, 
And hurl thee headlong in thy downward courſe; 
When ſpouting cataracts thy torrent pour, 
And nations tremble at the deafening roar ; 
When thy proud waves with indignation riſe, 
And dath their foamy fury to the ſkies ? 
Theſe wonders reedy Abatos can tell, 
And the tall cliffs that firſt declare thy ſwell ; 
The cliffs with ignorance of old be lie v'd 
Thy parent veins, and for thy ſpring receiv'd. 
From thence huge mountains nature's hand pro- 
To bank thy too luxurious river's ſides; [vides, 
As in a vale thy current the reſtrains, 
Nor ſuffers thee to ſpread the Libyan plains : 
At Memphis, firſt, free liberty ſhe yields, 
And lets thee locie to float the thirſty fields. 
In unſuſpected peace ſecurely laid, 
Thus waſte they ſilent night's declining ſhade. 
Meanwhile accuſtom'd furies ſtill inteſt, 
With uſual rage, Photinus' horrid breaſt ; [ 
Nor can the ruffian's hand from ſlaughter reſt. 
Well may the wretch, diſtain'd with Pompey's 
Think every other dreadful action good, (blood, 
Within him ſtill the ſnaky fiſter's dwell, 
And urge his foul with all the powers of hell. 
Can fortune to ſuch hands ſuch miſchief doom, 
And let a ſlave revenge the wrongs of Rome ! 
Frevekt th' example, preordain'd to ſtand 
The great renown of Brutus righteous hand ! 
Forb:d it, gods! that Cæſar's hallow'd blood, 
To liberty by fate a victim vow'd, 
Should on a leſs ogcaſion e'er be ſpilt, 
And prove a vile Ægyptian eunuch's guilt. 
Haiden'd by crimes, the bolder villain, now, 
Avows his purpoſe with a 4 ring brow ; 
Scorus the mean aids of falic hood and lurpriſe, 
And openly the victor chiet defies. 
Vain in his hopes; nor doubting to ſucceed, 
He truſts that Cœſar muſt, like Pompey, bleed. 
The feeble boy to curs'd Achillas' hand 
Had, with his army, given his crown's command ; 
To him, by wicked ſympathy of mind, 
By leagues and brotherhood of murder join'd, 
To him, the firſt and fitteſt of his friends, 
Thus, by a truſty ſlave, Photinus ends: 
While ſtretch'd at eaſe the great Achillas lies, 
And ſleep fits heavy on his ſlothtul eyes, 
The bargain for our native land is made, 
And the diſhoneſt price already paid. 
The former rule no longer now we own, 
Ulurping Cleopatra wears the crown. 
Doſt thou alone withdraw thee from her ſtate, 
Nor on the bridals of thy miſtreſs wait? 
To-night at large ſhe laviſnes her charms, 
And riots in luxurious Cezlar's arms. 
Ere long her brother may the wanton wed, 
And reap the reſuſe of the Roman's bed ; 
Doubly z bride; then doubly ſhall ſie reign, 
While Rome and Ægypt wear, by turns, her chain. 
Nor truſt thou to thy credit with the boy, [ploy. 
When arts and eyes, like hers, their powers em- 
Mark wita what cafe her fatal charms can mould 
The heart of Cæſar, ruthleis, hard and old; 
Were the ſoft king his thoughtleſs head to reſt, 
But for a night, ou her incettuous breatt : 
His crown and friends he'd barter for the bliſs, 
And give thy head and mine for one lewd kits; 
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On croſſes, or in flames, we ſhould deplore 

Her beauty's terrible reſiſtleſs power. 

On both, her ſentence is already paſs'd, 

She dooms us dead, becauſe we kept her chaſte, 
What potent hand ſhall then aſſiſtance bring? 
Cztar's her lover, and her huſband king. 

Haſte, I adjure thee by our common guilt, 

By that great blood which we in vain have ſpilt, 
Haſte, and let war, let death, with thee return, 
And the funereal torch for Hymen's burn. 
Whate'er embrace the hoſtile charmer hold, 
Find, and transfix her in the luſcious fold. 

Nor let the fortune of this Latian lord 

Abaſh thy courage, or reſtrain thy ſword ; 

in the ſame glorious guilty paths we tread, 


Like him, we ſeek dominion for our prize, 

And hope, like him, by Pompey's fall to riſe, 

Witneſs the ſtains of yonder bluſhing wave, 

Yon bloody ſhore, and yon inglorious grave. 

Why fear we then to bring our wiſh to pals? 

This Ceſar is not more than Pompey was. 

What though we boaſt no birth, nor noble name, 

Nor kindred with ſome purple monarch claim? 

Conſcious of fate's decree, ſuch aid we ſcorn, 

And know we were for mighty miſchieſ born. 

See, how kind fortune, by this offer'd prey, 

Finds means to purge all paſt oftence away : 

With gratetul thanks Rome ſhall the deed approve, 

And this laſt merit the firſt crime remove. 

Stripp'd of his titles, and the pomp ot power, 

Cæſar's a fingle ſoldier and no more. 

Think then how eaſily the taſk were done, 

How ſoon we may an injur'd world atone ; 

Finiſh all wars, eypeaſe each Roman thade, 

oy ſacriſicing one devoted head. 

Fearlefs, ye dread united legions, go; 

Ruſh, all undaunted, on your common foe : 

This right, ye Romans! to your country do; 

Ye Fharians ! this your king expects trom you. 

But chief, Achillas! may the praiſe be thine : 

Haſte thou, and find him on his bed ſupine, | 

Weary with toiling luſt, and gorg'd with wine, 

Then ſtrike, and what their Cato's prayers demand, 

ihe gods ſhall give to thy more favour'd hand, 
Nor tail'd the meflage, fitted to perſuade ; 

But, prone to blood, the willing chief obey'd. 

No noiiy trumpets tound the loud alarm, 

But fiiently the moving legions arm: 

All unperceiv'd, for battle they prepare, 

And buſtle through the night with buly care. 

The mingled bands who form'd this mongrel 

hoſt, 

To the diſgrace of Rome were Romans moſt; 

A herd, who had they not been loſt to ſhame, 

And long forgettul ot their country's name, 

Had bluth'd to own ev'n Ptolemy their head: 

Yet now were by his meaner valial led. 

On! mercenary war, thou flave of gold! 

How is thy taithleſs courage bought and ſold ? 

For baſe reward thy hireling hands obey ; ? 

Unknowing right or wrong, they fight tor pay, 

And give their country's great revenge away. i 

Ab, wretched Rome! for whom thy tate prepares, 

In every nation, new domeſtic wars; 

i he fury, that from pale Theſtalia fled, 


Rears un the banks of Nile her baleful head. 


That rais'd him up, the world's imperious head, 


ame, 
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What could protecting Ægypt more have done, 
Had ſhe receiv'd the haughty victor's fon ? 

But thus the gods our ſinking ſtate confound, 
Thus tear our mangled empire all around: 

In every land fit inſtruments employ, 

And falfe ruthleſs ſlaughter to deſtroy. 

Thus ev'n Ægyptian parricides preſume 

To meddle in the ſacred cauſe of Rome; 

Thus, had not fate thoſe hands of murder ty'd, 
Succeſs had crown'd the vile Achilla's fide, 

Nor wanted fit occaſion for the deed ; 

Timely the traitors to the place ſucceed, 

While in ſecurity the careleſs gueſt, 

Lingering as yet, his couch ſupinely preſt : 

No gates, no guards, forbade their open way 

But all diſſolv'd in fleep and ſurfeits lay; 

With eaſe the victor at the board had bled, 

And loft in riot his defenceleſs head; 

But pious caution now their rage withſtands, 

And care for Ptolemy withholds their hands: 
With reverence and-remorſe, unknown before, 
They dread to ſpill their royal maſter's gore ; 

Leſt, in the tumult of the murderous night, 

Some erring miſchief on his youth may light. 
Sway'd by this thought, not doubting to ſucceed, 
They hold it fitting to defer the deed. 

Gods ! that ſuch wretches ſhould ſo proudly dare: 
Can ſuch a life be theirs to take, or ſpare ! 

Till dawn of day the warrior ſtood repriev'd, 

And Czfar at Achillas' bidding liv'd. 

Now o'er aſpiring Caſium's eaſtern head 

The roſy light by Lucifer was led; [borne, 
Swift through the land the piercing beams were 
And glowing ZEgypt felt the kindling morn : 
When from proud Alexandria's walls afar, 

The citizen's behold the coming war. 

The dreadful legion's ſhine in juſt array, 

And firm, as to the battle, hold their way. 
Conſcious, meanwhile, of this unequal force, 
Straight to the palace Cæſar bends his courſe : 
Nor in the lofty bulwarks dares confide, 

Their ample circuit ſtretching far too wide: 

To one fix'd part his little band retreats, 

There mans the walls and towers, and bars the 

gates. 

There fear, there wrath, by turns, his boſom tears; 
He fears, but ſtill with indignation fears. 

His daring ſoul, reſtrain'd, more fiercely burns, 
And proudly the ignoble refuge ſcorns. 

The captive lion thus, with generous rage, 
Reluctant foams, and roars, and bites his cage. 
Thus, if ſome power could Mulciber iuſlave, 

And bind him down in ZEtna's ſmoky cave, 

Mth fires more fierce th' impriſon'd god would 
Apt! bellow in the dreadful deeps below. [glow. 
He who ſo lately, with undaunted pride, f 
The power of mighty Pompey's arms defy'd, 1 
With juſtice and the ſenate on his ſide; 
Who, with a cauſe which gods and men muſt hate, 
Stood up, and ſtruggled for ſucceſs with fate; 
Now abje& foes and ſlaves inſulting fears, 
And ſhrinks beneath a ſhower of Pharian ſpears. 
The warrior who diſdain'd to be confin'd +* 

By Tyrian Gades, or the eaſtern Inde, 

Now in a narrow houſe conceals that head, 

From which the fierceſt Scythians once had ie, 
And horrid Moors beheld with awful dread. 
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From room to room irreſolute he flies, 

And on ſome guardian bar or door relies. 

So boys and helpleſs maids, when towns are won, 

To ſecret corners for protectien run. 

Still by his fide the beardleſs king he bears, 

Ordain'd. to ſhare in every ill he tears : 

If he muſt die, he dooms the boy to go, 

Alike devoted to the ſhades below; 

Reſolves his head a victim firſt ſhall fall, 

Hurl'd at his ſla ves from off the lofty wall, 

Sogfrom AÆætes fierce Medea fled, 

Her ſword ſtill aim'd at young Abſyrtos' head; 

Whene'er ſhe ſees her vengeful fire draw nigh, 

Ruthleſs ſhe dooms the wretched boy ſhould die. 

Yet ere theſe cruel laſt extremes he proves, 

By gentler ſteps of peace the Roman moves ; 

He tends an envoy, in the royal name, 

To chide their fury, and the war diſclaim. 

But impious they nor gods nor kings regard, 

Nor univerſal laws, by all rever'd ; 

= right of ſacred characters they know, 
ut tear the olive from the hallow'd brow ; 

To death the meſſenger of peace purſue, 

And in kis blood their horrid hands embrue. 
Such are the palms which curs'd Agyptians 

Such prodigies exalt their nation's name. [claim, 

Nor purple Theſſaly's deſtructive ſhore, 

Nor dire Pharnaces, nor the Libyan Moor, 

Nor every barbarous land, in every age, 

Equal a ſoft Ægyptian eunuch's rage. 
Inceſſant ſtill the roar of war prevails, 

While the wild hoſt the royal pile affails. 


Void of device, no thundering rams they bring, 


Nor kindling flames with ſpreading miſchief fling: 
Bellowing around they run with fruitleſs pain, 
Heave at the doors, and thruſt and ſtrive in vain : 
More than a wall, great Cæſar's fortune ſtands, 
And mocks the madneſs of their feeble hands. 

On one proud fide the lofty fabric ſtood 
Projected bold into th' adjoining flood; 
There, fill'd with armed bands, their barks draw 

near, 

But find the ſame defending Cæſar there: 
To every part the ready warrior flies, 
And with new rage the fainting fight ſupplies; 
Headlong he drives them with his deadly blade, 
Nor ſeems to be invades, but t' invade. 


| Againit the ſhips Phalaric darts he aims; 


Each dart with pitch and livid ſulphur flames. 
The ſpreading fire 0'er-runs their unctuous ſides, 
And, nimbly mounting, on the top-maſt rides: 
Planks, yards and cordage, feed the dreadful blaze; 
The drowning veſſel hiſſes in the ſeas; 

While floating arms and men, promiſcuous ſtrow'd, 
Hide the whole ſurtace of the azure flood. 

Nor dwells deſtruction on their fleet alone, {town ; 
But, driven by winds, invades the neighbouring 
On rapid wings the ſheety flames they bear, 

In wavy lengths, along the reddening air. 

Not much unlike, the ſhooting meteors fly, 

In gleamy trails, athwart the midnight fky. 

Soon as the crowd behold their city burn, 
Thither, all headlong, from the ſiege they turn. 
But Ceſar, prone to vigilance and haſte, 

To ſnatch the juſt occation ere it paſs'd, 
Hid in the friendly night's involving ſhade, 
A ſafe retreat to Pharos timely made. 
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Whoſe arm advancing Pompey's hoſt repell'd, 
And, coop'd within a wall the captive leader held, 


In elder times of holy Proteus” reign, 
An iſle it ſtood, incompals'd by the main: 


— 


Now by a mighty mole the town it joins, Strong in his ſoul the glorious image roſe, 
And from wide ſeas the ſafer port confines. And taught him, ſudden, to diſdain his foes; 
Of high importance to the chief it lies, I | The force oppos'd in equal ſcales to weigh, 
To him brings aid, and to the foe denies : Himſelf was Czfar, and Egyptians they; 
In cloſe reſtraint. the captive town is held, To truſt that fortune, and thoſe gods, once more, 
While free behind he views the watery field. That never fail'd his daring hopes before. 
There ſafe, with curs'd Photinus in his power, | Threatening, aloft his flaming blade he ſhook, 
Cæſar defers the villain's doom no more. And through the throng his courſe reſiſtleſs took: 
Yet, ah ! by means too gentle he expires ; Hands, arms, and helmed heads before him fly, 
No gnaſhing Knives he feels, no ſcorching fires ; While mingling fcreams and groans aſcend the ſky, 
- Nor were his limbs by grinning tigers torn, So winds, impriſon'd, force their furious way, 
Nor pendent on the horrid croſs are borne : Tear up the earth, and drive the foamy ſea. - 
Beneath the ſword the wretch reſigns his breath, | Juſt on the margin'of the mount he ſtay'd, 
And dies too gloriouſly by Pompey's death. And for a moment, thence, the flood ſurvey'd ; 
Meanwhile, by wily Ganymede convey'd, Fortune divine] be preſent now, he cry'd 
Arſinoe, the younger royal maid, And plung'd, undaunted, in the foamy tide. 
Fled to the camp; and with a daring hand Th' obedient deep, at fortune's high command, 
Aſſumes the ſceptre of ſupreme command: Receiv'd the mighty maſter of the land; 
And, ſor her feeble brother was not there, Her ſervile waves officious Tethys ſpread, 
She calls herfelf the ſole Lagzan heir. | To raiſe with proud ſupport his awful head, 
f Then, ſince he dares diſpute her right to reign, And, for he ſcorn'd th” inglorious race of Nile 
She dooms the fierce Achillas to be lain. Should pride themſelves in aught of Cæſar's ſpoil, 
With juſt remorſe, repenting fortune paid In his left hand, above the water's power, 
This ſecond victim to her Pompey's ſhade. Papers and ſcrolls of high import he bore; 
But oh ! nor this, nor Ftolemy, nor all Where his own labours faithfully record 
The race of Lagos doom'd at once to fall, The battles of ambition's ruthleſs ſword : 
Not hetacomb of tyrants ſhall ſuffice, Safe in his right, the deadly ſteel he held, 
Till Brutus ſtrikes, and baughty Czfar dies. And plow'd, with many a ſtroke, the liquid field; 
Nor yet the rage of war was huth'd in peace, While his fix'd teeth tenaciouſly retain 
Nor would that ftorm, with lum who rais'd it, | His ample Tyrian robe's imperial train : 
: Ceaſe. Uh” encumber'd folds the curling ſurface ſweep, 
A ſecond eunnch to the taſk ſucceeds, I Come flow behind, and drag along the deep. 
And Ganymede the power of AÆgypt leads: From the high mole, from every Pharian prow, 
Be cheers the drooping Pharians with ſucceſs, A thoutand hands a thouſand javelins throw: 
Aud urg'd the Koman chiet with new diſtreſs. The thrilling points dip bloodlefs in the waves, 


As annals might to lateft times record, So when ſome mighty lerpent of the main 
And confecrate to fame the warrior's ſword. © Rolls his huge length athwart the liquid plain, 
While to their barks his faithful band de- | Whether he range voracious for the prey, 


Such dangers did one dreadful day afford, | While he their idle wrath ſecurely braves. 


{cends, Or to the ſunny ſhore directs his way, 
Cæſar, the mole's contracted ſpace defends. . Him if by chance the fiſhers view from far, 
Part from the crowded key aboard were paſs'd, With flying darts they wage a diſtant war : 
The careful chiet remain'd among the laſt ; But the tell monſter, unappall'd with dread, 
When ſudden Ægypt's furious powers unite, Above the ſeas exerts his poiſonous head; 
And tix on him alone th' unequal fight. He rears bis livid creſt and kindling eyes, 
By land the numerous foot, by ſea the fleet, und, terrible, the feeble toe defies; 
At once ſurround him, and prevent retreat. His ſwelling breaſt a foamy path divides, _ 
No means for ſafety or eſcape remain, And, careleſs, o'er the murmuring flood he glides, 
To fight, or fly, were equally in vain : Some looſer Miſe, perhaps, who lightly treads 
A vulgar period on his wars attends, The devious paths where wanton fancy leads, 
And his ambitious life obſcurely ends. In heaven's high court, would feign the queen of 
No ſeas of gore, no mountains of the ſlain, - Kneeling in tears before the throne of Jove, [love, , 
Renown the fight on ſome diſtinguiſh'd plain: Imploring, fad, th' almighty tather's grace, 
But meanly in a tumult muſt ke die, For the dear offspring of her Julian race. 
And, over-borne by crowds, inglorieus lie: While to the juſt recording Romans eyes, 
No room was left to fall as Cztlar ſhould, Far other forms, and other gods ariſe ; 
So little were the hopes his foes and fate allow'd. { The guardian furies round him rear their heads, 
At once the place and danger he ſurveys, And Nemeſis the ſhield of ſafety ſpreads; 


The rifing mound, and the near neighbouring ſeas: | Jultice and tate the floating chief convey, 

Some fainting ſtruggling doubts as yet remain: And Rome's glad genius watts him on his way; 

Can he, perhaps, his navy ſtill regain? [ Freedom and laws the Pharian darts withſtand, 

Or ſhall he die, and end th' uncertain pain? And ſave him tor avenging Brutus“ hand. 

At length, while madly thus perplex'd he burns. {| His friends, unknowing what the gods decree, 
His own brave Sczva to his thought returns; With joy receive him from the ſwelling ſea ; 

Scæva, who in the breach undaunted ftood, | In peals on peals their thouts triumphant rite, 

And ſingly made the dreadtul battle good; Roll o' er the diltant flood, and thunder to the ſkew 
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Tais tranſlation of the Hymn to Ceres was un- 
dertaken at the particular requeſt of the gentle- 
man, who favoured the world with a criticiſm on 
that moſt valuable fragment of antiquity, in the 
Appendix to the 63d vol. of the Monthly Review; 
and to whoſe aſſſtance the author acknowledges 
himſelf to have been greatly indebted. 

The following extract from that criticiſm will, 
I apprehend, be ſufficient to give the reader ſome 
general idea of the poem itſelf; and at the ſame 
time it will afford entertainment to the curious, 
to be informed of the extraordinary and unex- 
pected circumftances which contributed to its 
publication. 

The author of the criticiſm introduces his re- 
marks with obſerving, that“ the diſcovery of this 
ancient and truly beautiful Greek poem was no 
leſs fingular than intereſting; and that the ad- 
mirers of claſſic literature will think themſelves 
under great obligations to the learned and inge- 
nious editor * for the pains he hath taken to gra- 
tify their curioſity, not only by an elegant edition 
of the poem itſelf, but by his very valuable notes 
and obſervations, which tend to illuſtrate its 
beauties, and to throw a light on ſome of its ob- 
ſcurities. 

* Ruhnkenius informs us that nothing was 
more diſtant from his expectations than the diſ- 
covery of this Hymn to Ceres. He knew, indeed, 
that a poem, bearing that title, and aſcribed to 
Homer, exiſted in the ſecond century : but as it 
had long been conſidered as irretrievably loſt, he 
had formed no hopes of ever ſcceing it reſcued 
from the obſcurity to which it had been conſign- 
ed at leaſt he could not have flattered himſelf, 
that on a diſcovery of ſo unexpected a treaſure, 
the charge of preſenting it to the public, would 
have been intruſted to him. 

For the ſatisfaction of our readers, it is ne- 
cefſary to mention the molt intereſting particu- 
lars that relate to this fingular and valuable diſ- 
covery. 

Some years fince, a German, Chriſtian Frede- 
nc Matthæi, who had been educated by the 
learned Erneſti, and credited the diſcipline of 
that celebrated maſter, by his ſkill and erudition, 
was invited to ſettle at Moſcow, and to aſſiſt in a 
plan of literature, for which his abilities and ac- 
quirements moſt eminently qualified him. On 
his arrival at that city, he was informed, equally 


David Ruhnkenius, an eminent profeſſor. at 
the univerſity of Leyden. 


to his aſtoniſhment and ſatisfaction, that a very 
copious treaſure of Greek manuſcript was depoſit- 
ed in the library of the Holy Synod, which no 
perſon in that cointry had either the abilities to 
make uſe of, or the curioſity to examine. Struck 
with the relation of a circymitance ſo unexpect- 
ed, and at the ſame time ſo peculiarly flattering 
to the taſtæ of this learned man, he immediately, 
ſeized the opportunity that was luckily offered 
him, to explore this repolitory of hidden treaſure. 
After having examined ſeveral curious books, he 
diſcovered a manuſeript copy of the works of Ho- 
mer, written about the concluſion of the 14th 
century, but evidently a tranſcript from a very 
ancient and moſt valuable copy, which, befides 
the Iliad and the Odyſſey, contained alſo ſixteen 
of the hymns, which had been long publiſhed un- 
der the name of Homer.—But this was not all. 
Twelve lines of a loſt hymn to Bacchus, and the 
hymn to Ceres, were preſerved in this curious 
and long unnoticed manuſcript. Exulting, as in- 
deed he well might, in an acquifition ſo unex- 
pected, and at the ſame time fo valuable, he, 
with ſingular dilintereſtedneſs, communicated it 
to our editor, that he might preſent it to the 
world without thoſe delays, which would, in all 
probability, have retarded the publication of. it 
at Moſcow. 

Matthæi, indeed. was well acquainted with 
the talents and extraordinary erudition of Ruhn- 
kenius; and as he knew too that his learned 
friend had been particularly engaged in the ſtudy 
of the hymus of Homer, in order to give the pub- 
lic a complete edition of them, he could not have 
intruſted this poem to the charge of a perſon 
more qualified to do juſtice to its publication than 
our editor. With this hymn many various read- 
ings, tending to illuſtrate and explain ſome ob- 
icure paſſages in thoſe already publiſhed, were al- 
ſo communicated to KRuhnkenius. | 

* The editor obſerves, that as there was only 
one copy of this hymn to Ceres, to which he could 
have recourſe, he was irequently obliged to call 
in the aid of conjecture, in order to determine 
the reading, or gueis at the fenſe, of ſome obſcure 
paſſages. And when an editor makes ſo good a 
uſe of his“ ingenuity as Ruhnkenius, the moſt 
ſcrupulous and faftidious critic will ſcarcely be 
diſpoſed to find fault with him. 

« The editor declines the hazardous taſk of 


Ad ingenium, codicis vicarium confugi.” 
Run. 
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tranſlation. We are ſorry, that his ſcruples on 
this head ſhould have deprived as of a pleaſure, 
which we are ſure he could have given us by a 
Latin verſion of this hymn. It is certain, that 
tranſlations have been (as our editor ſays) the 
ſource of contentions; and we may add, that they 
have frequently been made the refuge of indo- 
lence, | Nevertheleſs, they have their peculiar 
uſes; and we hope ere long to ſee a tranſlation of 
this poem executed with correctneſs and taſte by 
ſome learned and ingenious hand. Such a tran\(- 
lation would inſure its own ſucceſs; and would 
be as acceptable to the learned, as to thoſe who 
are incapahle of reading the poem with eaſe and 
fluency in the original. 

Having given a general account of. the dif. 
covery of this hymn to Ceres, the editor examines 
with what propriety it may lay claim to the muſe 
of Homer for its birth, 

„ Pauſanias hath aſſerted more than once, 
and that not accidentally, but by deſign, that 
Homer had written ſuch a kymn: and the old 
Scholiaſt on the Alexipharmics of Nicander ſpeaks 
of hymns that were attributed to Homer, in which 
a circumſtance relating to Ceres is mentioned. 
+ But this hymn records no ſuch circumſtance ; 
and therefore the editor conjectures, that the cri- 
tic, through torgetfulneſs or inadvertence, miſ- 
took Homer for Orpheus: or elſe he muſt have 
ſeen another hymn aſcribed to Homer different 
from the preſent, 

« As to Pauſanias, our editor hints, that his 
judgment with reſpect to the ſubject of Homer's 


* * Homerium hymn auforem edit. teſtis idoneus, 
Pauſanias, nec femel, et quaſi pretereunds, ſed qua- 
tuor locis, et conſtanter, Attic. 38. bis. Meſſen 30. 
Corinth. 14.” —See Rubnkeniuss preface, page 6. 
N. B. The lines quoted by Pauſanias from this 
bymn have but a ſlight verbal variation (toge- 
ther with the tranſpoſition of a line), caſy enough 
to be accounted for from the inadvertence of 
Some copyiſt ; unleſs he himſelf made the miſtake 
by having yuoted from men or. 

F The old Scholiaft, in the paſſage referred to 
above, ſays, * That the goddeſs laughed 'at the 
Pudicrous ſpeeches of Tambe, as is related in the 
hymns ojcribed to Homer.” Now fince Rubnke- 
ning can diſcover no trace of ſuch a circumſtance 
en this hymn, he ſuſpe&ts that the eld critic, 
thr ough forgetfulneſs, had confounded it with one 
of the hymns of Orpheus ; or eſſe that he had read 
ſome other hymn beſides the preſent, which bore 
the name of Homer, and recorded this incident of 
Ceres and lambe. 

And yet it is by no means certain but that this 

vay be the wer y þ mn referred to by the Scholiaft 
on Nicander ; for it is worthy of obſervation, 
tvaf inuncdiately after Iumbe is introduced by 
the poet, as accomodating the goddeſs with a ſeat, 
there is undoubtedly an omiſſion of Joe lines, 
which are neceſſuny to connect one paſſage with 
another. In its preſent ſtate, it is aorupt and 
Aigointed ; from whence this queſtion naturally 
arifes :—— May it not be preſumed, that the iuci- 
dent above mentioned occurred in the lines which 
are loft iu the preſent copy £ 
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hymns is not to be implicitly followed. He »l. 
lows this writer great merit, as a critic ; but 
thinks, that the ſplendour of the ſubje&t too 
much dazzled his underſtanding to permit him to 
decide with impartiality. 

* He ingeniouſly acknowledgetb, that he Kath 
ſome doubts, with reſpect to the high and illuſ. 
trious origin aſcribed to this hymn : But as no 
politive external evidence can be produced to de- 
termine the point, he chooſes to reſt his argument 
on, what appears to him, the more certain ground 
of internal proof; and obſerves, that though it 
be exquiſitely beautiful, yet that it is evidently 
deficient in ſome of Homer's more ſtriking and 
predominant characteriſtics. It wants his ener. 
gy and ſpirit : that vigour, that inſpiration, 
which animates and gives an irreſiſtible power, 
as well as ati enchanting beauty, to the poems of 
that ſublime and inimitable bard 

* But though this poem be diſpoſſeſſed of the 
claim aſcribed to it in the old manuſcript of Moſ- 
*cow, Viz. as the production of Homer, yet the 
editor heſitates not to give it the honour of very 
high antiquity. He 1s of opinion, that it was 
written immediately after Homer; or at leaſt in 
the age of Heſiod. The Kws agyaxvs—the vene. 
rable wrinkles of hoaty age are deeply marked on 
the very face of it. This will be vilible to all 
that are ſkilled in the Greek claſſics. Such will 
perceive, and as it were feel, its antiquity, by a 
ſenſation that cannot be communicated or explain. 
ed to the reader who hath not been particularly 
converſant in thoſe ſtudies, 

* The editor congratulates the age on the dif. 
covery of this curious poem, —reſcued by mere 
accident from the darkeſt retreats of oblivion; 
and perhaps, but at a ſlight diſtance from inevita- 
ble perdition.— He deems it to be an acquiſition, 
not only calculated to gratify the curioſity of the 
connoiſeurs in claſſic antiquity, or to entertain 
thoſe lovers of Greek poetry whoſe ſtudies are 
made ſubſervient to a refined and elegant ſpecies 
of amuſement ; but he alſo eſteems it, as of par- 
ticular uſe to the critic, as it tends to illuſtrate 
ſome obſcure paſſages both in the Greek. and La- 
tin poets, 

He cloſes his preface with obſerving, that, 
content with the honour of publiſhing this hymn, 
he leaves the farther compariſon of it with the 
other poets of antiquity, for the ſake of mutual 
illuſtration, to the ſkill and induſtry of other 
critics,” 

To the preceding-remarks it may not be im- 
proper to add, that the account, which Apollo- 
dorus hath given of Ceres, agrees with ſuch pecu- 
liar exactneſs (a few incidents excepted) with 
the effential and leading circumſtances of this 
hymn, that'T imagine the curious reader would 
be pleaſed to ſee-it entire; and at the ſame time 
it may be conſidered as a general argument to the 
hyma itſelf. 

„ Pluto, being inflamed with a violent love 
for Proſerpine, carries her off ſecretly by the 
aſſiſtance of Jupiter,—Ceres traverſes the earth 


* The lines marked with inverted commas per, 


| fectiy agree with the ſtory of the poem. 
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PREFACE. 


6'day and night with lighted torches in queſt of 
« her: Having learned from ſome ſkilled in di- 
« yination, that ſhe was conveyed away by 
« Pluto—enraged at the gods, ſhe forſakes hea- 
« yen, and aſſumes the form of a woman.” She 
oes to Eleuſina, and fits down at firſt on a ſtone 
called Agelaſton, from the grief ſhe then ſuffered, 
not far from the fountain Callichorus ;-from 
thence ſhe proceeds to the houſe of Celeus, at that 
time king of Eleuſis, and is introduced to the fe- 
males of his family, by whom being requeſted to 
fit down, an old woman called Iambe, excites 
mirth by reviling the goddeſs. On which ac- 
count it is ſaid, a licence of ſpeech is allowed to 
women when pertorming the myſtical rites of 
Ceres. 

* Celeus at that time had a ſon by Metanira, 
« whom Ceres undertook to nurſe, and being 
« willing to make him immortal, ſhe placed the 
« child by night in the midſt of the fire, by that 
means to take from him the corruptible part of 
* his nature. 

The child who was called Demophon, grew 
and flouriſhed daily beyond belief.—Metanira 
© watched the actions of the goddeſs, and cried 
« aloud when the ſaw him covered with fire, 
On this, the child was inſtantly taken out, and 
Ceres revealed herſelf.” She then prepared a 
chariot for Triptolemus, Metanira's eldeſt fon, 
drawn by winged dragons, that he ſhould travel 
in it over the world, and inftrut mankind in 
ſowing wheat, which the gave him for that pur- 
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In the meantime Jupiter commanded Pluto 
to reſtore Proſerpine: But he, fearing ſhe 
would ſtay a long time with her mother, “ gave 
+ her the ſeed of the pomegranate to eat; which 
* ſhe did in obedience to his commands, not fore- 
* ſeeing the conſequence.” Ceres placed a 
heavy tone over Aſcalaphus the fon of Acheron 
and Gorgyra in the internal regions, for bearing 
falſe teſtimony againſt her. At laſt Pruſerpine 
was compelled to ſtay with Pluto one + third 
of the year, and the other part ſhe ſpent with 
„the gods.“ This is what they relate of 
Ceres. Ap. L. 1. C. 5. 

I ſhall not enter into a particular diſcuſſion of 
the nature or merits of the Hymn to Ceres In 
the following attempt to tranſlate it, I equally 
wiſhed to avoid the extremes of a ſervile verſion, 
and a diffute imitation. How far I have ſucceed- 
ed in adhering to the ſenſe of the poet, without 
abridging the privilege of a free tranſlator, muſt 
be left to the determination of the caudid reader. 


* Points ent Pane xoxxov, are literally the 

words made uſe of by the pet in this hymn. 

+ Ovid indeed repreſents the matter otherwiſe. 
Nunc den regnorum numen commune duorum, 
Cum matre eſt totidem, totidem cum conjuge 

menſes. Metam. lib. v. 
Put the account of Apolloderus agrees, in this 
reſpe#, with the hymn ; and the general fimila-» 
rity is /o ftriking, that one would imagine he had 
opted from. it. 


HOMER'S HYMN TO CERES. 


Cenks, to thee belongs the votive lay, 
Wh ſe locks in radiance round thy temples play, 
And Proſerpine, whom, diſtant from thy ſight, 
Fierce Pluto bore to realms of endleſs night. 
For thus decreed the god, whoſe piercing eyes 
Trace every act, whole thunder ſhakesthe ſkies, 
That the, whoſe hands the golden tickle bear, 
And choiceſt product of the circling year, 
Rich fruits, and fragrant-breathing flowers, ſhould 
know 
The tender conflicts of maternal woe. 10 
In Nyſia's vale, with nymphs a lovely train, 
Sprung from the hoary father of the main, 
Fair Proſerpine conſum'd the fleeting hours 
In pleafing ſports, and pluck'd the gaudy flowers. 
Around them wide the flamy crocus glows, 
Through leaves of verdure blooms the opening 
rote; 
Ine hyacinth declines his fragrant head, 
And purple violets deck th' enamell'd mead. 
The fair Narciſſus far above the reit, 
By nfagic form'd, in beauiy roſe conteſt. 2C 
do ſove, t' enſnare the virgin's thoughtleſs mind, 
Ard pleaſe the ruler of the iades deugn'd. 
He cans'd it from the opening carth to riſe, 
Met to the leon: aliuging to the Eyes, 


VOI. XII. 


Never did mortal, or celeſtial power, 
Behold ſuch vivid tints adorn a flower. 
From the deep root an hundred branches ſprung, 
And to the winds ambrofial odours flung ; 
Which lightly wafted on the wings of air, 
The gladden'd earth, and heaven's wide circuit 
ſhare. 30 

The joy-diſpenſing fragrance ſpreads around, 
And ocean's briny ſwell with ſmiles is crown'd. 

Pleas'd at the fight, nor deeming danger nigh, 
The fair beheld it with defiring eye: 
Her eager hand ſhe ſtretch'd to ſeize the flower, 
(Beauteous illuſion of tu' ethereal power!) 
When, dreadful to behold, the rocking ground 
Diſparted widely yawn'd a gulf profound. 
Forth-ruthing from the black abyſs, aroſe 
The gloomy monarch of the realm of woes, 48 
Pluto, from Saturn ſprung—The trembling maid 
He ſeiz'd, and to his golden car convey'd. 
Borne by immortal ſteeds the chariot flies: 
And thus ſhe pours her ſupplicating crie 

Aſſiſt, protect me, thou who reign'ft above 
Supreme and belt of gods, paternal Jove! 
But ah! in vain the hapleſs virgin rears 
Her wild complaint——-nor god nor mortal 

bears! 
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Not to the white-arm'd nymphs with beauty 
cerown'd, [ſound. 
Her lov'd* companions, reach'd the mourntu! 
Pale Hecate, who in the cell of night 51 
Miſes on youthful pleaſure's rapid flight; 
And bright Hyperion's ſoa, who decks the ſkies 
With i--Jendour, only heard the virgin's cries 
Invoke the father of th' ethereal powers 
But he,'at diſtance from their airy bowers, 
Sits in his hallow'd fane ;—his votaries hears, 
Accepts their offerings, and rewards their prayers. 
While hell's dread ruler in bis car convey'd 
To realms of darkneſs the reinctant maid. 
Long as ſhe view'd the ftar- beſpangled ſkies, 
And ocean's many-teeming waters ile ; 
While earth's gay verdure fled not from her view, 
Nor Phcebus yet his cheerful light withdrew ; 
So long the ray of hope illum'd her breaſt, 
Nor ſunk her ſoul, undaunted though diſtreſt. 
Her mother ſtill ſh? thought would meet her ſight, 
And friendly powers who dwelt in realms of 
bg hit. 
E'en oceau's depth reſounded to her eM. 
And lofty mountains towering to the ſky 70 
At length, the. rieks of woe hey mother 
18 
Her heavenly breaſt the ſhaft of anguiſh tears. 
The blooming wreath ſhe from her brow unbinds; 
Reuds her bright locks, and gives them to the 
winds: 
Then (mournful emblem of her inward woes!) 
A ſable veil athwart her ſhonlders throws. 
As ſome fond bird her raviſh'd young deplores, 
And every lecret ſhade in vain explores; 
To ſeck the fair the flies o'er ſea and land, 
The burning torches waving in her hand. 
Nor gods, nor men the author of her woes 
Unfold—no birds of omen'd flight diſcloſe, 
Nine tedious days in vain the queen ador'd. 
The various regions of the earth explor'd; 
Nor did ſhe taite,' while ſhe her courſe purſued, 
The balmy nectar, or ambroſial food; 
Nor ever in the cool tranſlucent wave, 
Toil's ſweet relief, her torm of beauty lave, 
On the tenth morn, as chafing St s dull 
gloom, 
Aurora's beams the purpled eaſt illume, 
Pale Hecate before her view appear'd, 
Her hand the faintly-pleaming taper rear'd, 
And thus began: Oh thou! to whom we owe 
Thoſe joys, the ſeaſon's ci cling flight beitow ; 
What god, what mortal dar'd the impious deed, 
That makes heavenly breaſt with ſorrow 2 p 
IJ heard thy daughter's voice implore relief; 
Urcknown to me the author of her grief 
She ceas'd ; nor did the goddeſs make reply, 
Bat ſudden wav'd the flaming torch on high, 100 
And ſought the ruler of the day; whoſe fight 
From the pure regions of unclouded light 
Ali actions views. Before his cat they came; 
The burning car, and horſes breathing flame, 
Stopp'd ſudden.“ Ceres thus: Oh Phaztbus bear! 
My fame, mv ancient dignity re vere 
If c' er my bleflings gave thy ſoul delight, 
1 hoe bleHngs now by friendſhip's act requite, 
A daughter late was mine of beauteous form 
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HYMN TO CERES. 


Diſtam I heard her lond-lamenting cries; 


But fate ſevere denied her to my eyes. wi 
Oh thou ! who crown'd with ether's pureſt light, M: 
I'hrough earth and ocean dart” it thy boundlett W] 
light, WI 
Tell me what god, what mortal wa convey'd Th 
Reluctant from theſe arms my darling maid ? of 
Daughter of Rhea ! he replied, I hear Em 
With grief thy wrongs, and dignity revere. Th 
Blame not th' ethereal race rom heaven” $ dread Wi 
king, | 
Who dwells mid* black'ning clouds, thy ſorrow; — 
ſpring. 126 
Pluto, by his decree the virgin bore, | Ac: 
Where darkly-frowning on th” infernal ſhore, W; 
His lofty palace ſtands---no more repine ; Att 
No cauſe for anguiſh, nor for ſhame is thine, 1 
He, brother to the ged who rules on high, De 
Now hails her empreſs of the lower ſky : To 
For Saturn's awful r2ce ſuperior reign I fe 
O'&heaven, o'er hell, and carth- encircling main, Th 
He ſaid; aud then (his courſè no more delay 'd) An 
Spoke to bis fery Heede his ſtecds obey'd. 149 Th 
Whirl'd rapid onwards through th* illumin'l WY pre 
tkies, W} 
The flame-rob'd chariot kindles as it flies : 4 
Swift, as when ruſhing through the blaze of day, But 
Darts the fierce eagle on his diſtant prey. No! 
But deeper anguith rends the, mother's foul, Wh 
And thoughts of vengeance in her bolom roll; 
She ſhuns th' 1mperious power who rules on high, Un 
And quits th' immortal ſynod of the iky, Th 
Then, furious from Olympus” airy height Un 
To earth precipitates her rapid flight. 14% Of 
There mingling with the race of man, ſhe ſhares I 
Their various toil - conſum'd with grief appears To 
Her beauteous form ;—unknown from ſhore 6 Th 
She roves; till Celeus hoſpitable door [ſhore 1 
Receives her ſteps—He in Kleuſis reign'd, Wh 
Where ſtill her rites, and honours are maintain'd, She 
Beſide a path, while o'er her drooping head Of 
Vis gratetul hade the verdant olive ſpread ; Ani 
As by her feet Parthenius waters flow, As 
She fits, a pallid ſpectacle of woe. 160 The 
Her faded chceks no more with beauty bloom'd, Hor 
But now the form of wrinkled ape aſſum'd. In 
She ſeem'd like thoſe whom each attractive gra lat 
Forſakes, when time with wrinkles marks the We 
face; f The 
From whom the Cyprian power indignant flies, 
Her giſts refuſes, and ner charms denies; Or | 
Who, in ſome regal dome, by tate ſevere, The 
Are doom'd to nurſe, and ſerve ancther's heir. 
Four gentle nymphs light- moving v'er the plain 8 
Approach ; four brazen urns their arms ſu. Cal 
Fa —— 10 But 
Great Celeus was their fire---he bade them bring It is 
The limpid water from Parthenius ſpring. Ene 
Lovely they ſeem'd as heaven's immortal powers Wh 
Youth's purple light, and beavty's opening flowenl} The 


Glow'd on their cheeks---Callidice the fair, 
And meck Claufidice with penfive air; 
Then Demo, and Callithoe's riper grace 
Appear'd, the eldeit of the lovely race. 
They hail the power onkuow n -(Fo 
eyes 
How hard to penetrate a dy diſguiſe !). 
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HYMN TO CERES, 


Who, and whence art thov, Dame! whole brow 
appears 

Mark'd by the traces of revolving years ? 

Why doſt thou ſhun yon peopled town? in grief 

Why lonely fit ?—there thou wilt find relief: 

There, matrons, like thyſelf, who long the load 

Of life have borne, and traced its rugged road, 

Employ*d in labours, ſuch as beſt engage 

The pleas'd attention of declining age, 

With tender maids thy forrows ſhall condole, 

And acts of friendſlup cheer thy dfooping ſoul ! 

Hail nymphs unknown! the goddeſs thus re- 
Join'd, 181 

Accept the tribute of a grateful mind. 

Would you the ſtory of my ſorrows know, 

Attend to no fictitious t de of woe. 

Reluctant from the Cretan coat I came; 

Dear native land ! and Doris is my name. 

To ruffians' force who plough the wat'ry way, 

I fell an helpleſs, unteſiſting prey. 

The bark bounds ſwiftly o'er the liquid main, 

And ſoon the coaſt of Thericus we gain. 190 

The veſſel ſafely moor'd,---a female band 

Prepare the banquet on the neighb'ring ſtrand ; 

Whilſt wide around us eve's gray vapours riſe, 

And her dim ſhades roll ſlowly through the ſkies. 

But, deeply-muſing on my woes, I pine, 

Nor ſhare the feaſt, nor taſte the cheertul wine. 

When through the ſky night's deeper gloom was 
ſpread, 

Unnotic'd, trembling o'er the beach I fled. 

The ſpoilers luit of gold I rendered vain; 

Unranſom'd, thus eſcap'd the galling chain 2co 

Ot ſervitude---iong time from ſhore to ſhore 

I wander'd---various toils and perils bore. 

To me e'en now unknown, ere you unfold, 

The land I tread, the people 1 behold, 

To you, ye virgins! may th' ethereal powers, 
Who o'er Olympus dwell in airy bowers, 

Shed choiceſt favours! may your conſorts prove 

Of lovely form, deſerving of your love ! 

And be your children with ſuch beauty bleſt, 

As hope can image in 2 parent's breaſt ! 210 

Then gentle maids, in pity to my woes, 

How beſt I can obtain relief, diſcloſe, 

In yonder town---with pleaſure Pll engage 

In taſks beſt ſuited to my feebie age. 

Well-{kill'd in houſehold toils, to pleaſe my lord 

The couch I'll ſpread, and crown his feſtive 
board, 

Or ſhould a child he truſted to my care, 

Theſe arms ſha!l nurſe him, and theſe knees ſhall 
bear. 

She ceas'd ;---the lovelieſt of a lovely line, 
Callidice replied ; no more repine ! 220 
But know, whate'er th' immortal! gods ordain, 

It is our part to {uffer, not complain 
Enough for us that juſtice rules their mind, 
Whole wiſdom, like their power, is unconfin'd, 
The chiefs, who here ſupreme dominion hold, 

Be it my talk, 9Otiranger! to unfold : 

Through whom, Eleuſis hoſtile rage defies ; 
Beneath whole care yon guardian ramparts riſe ; 
From whom protecting law derives its force, 
And awtul juſtice holds its ſteady courſe, 
Triptolemus, of deep-revolving mind, 

Diccles noble, Polyxenas kind ; 


With every milder grace Eumolpus crown'd, 
And fiately Dolictas in arms renown'd, 
Superior to thè reft, g'er theſe domains, 
Our honour'ck fre, th mighty Celeus reigns 
Each chief a lovely conſort boaſts, who guides 
Domeſtic lahours, and at home preſides: 
Not one of them who would thy ſuit reject, 
But ſooth thy forrows, and thy age reſpet: 240 
For ſure, thou ſeem'ſt of more than mortal race, 
Though time with wrinkles marks thy pallid face. 
But if thou here wilt reſt, without delay 
We'll toour mother's ears thy tale convey, 
If ſhe approves, accept a welcome there 
An only child, an unexpected heir, 
Born to his parents in declining age, 
Our darling pleaſure, will tay cares engage. 
Should'ſt thou preſerve him (kindly thus em- 
ploy' d) | | 249 
Till ripening manhood-make thy labours void, 
Such gifts hercaiter he'll on thee beſtow, 
As thoſe will envy moſt, who beſt thal: know, 
The virgin ceas'd; nor aught the goddeſs ſaid, 
But bow'd ſubmiſuve her affcnting head. 
The liquid cry{tal fills their poliſh'd urns; 
Each nymph exujting to the town returns. 
Arriv'd at Ceirus' dome; they quick diſcloſe 
The itranger's humble ſuit, and tale of woes 
I'o * Metanira---pleas'd at the requeſt, 
Maternal ſondneſs giowing in her breaſt, 269 
She bids them to the matron thus declare, 
That ample treatures ſhould reward her care. 
Like the kine's lowing ace, that ſportive bound 
Along the plain with flowery verdure crown'd ; 
Or the fleek fawn, when he at firit percerves 
Spring's genial warmth, and crops the budding 
leaves; 
Thus joyful through the beaten road they paſt, 
With robes collected to promote their haſte. 
Their treſſes, like the crocus' flamy hue, 269 
In waving radiance round their ſhoulders flew. 
Now to the place, where fate the heavenly dame 
Bofide the murmuring ſtream, the virgins came. 
Their mother's ſait they urge, nor ſhe denies--- 
While thoughts of lorrow in her boſom riſe, 
Wrapt in the ſable veil her courſe ſhe bends ; 
The robe dark-flowing to her feet deſcends. 
Soon they approach to Celeus' ſtately gate; 
Within the lofty hail the + mother fate 
Beſide the threſhoid---frequent to her breaſt 
The child, the darling of her foul ſhe preſt. 286 
Each nymph to greet her much. lov'd parent ſlies, 
While Ceres diſtant ſtands in humble guiſe. 
Lo! fuddenly before their wond'ring ſight 
Her form increafing, to the temp le's height 
Aſcends---her head with circling rays is crown'd, 
And wide th' ethereal ſplendour ſpreads around 
Awe, veneration, ſeiz'd the mother's breaft, 
And pallid fear was on her cheeks imprett--- 
Upftarting from her couch ſhe'd fain reſigu 
de teat reſplendent to her gueſt divncc : 29% 
With looks unwilling the the ſuit denies, 
And fixes ow-the ground her radiant eyes. 
But kind lambe with,a modeſt mien 
A ſeat provided for the ſeaſon's queen: 
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A lambkin's ſnowy flecee ſhe o'er it ſpread ;— 
Still deeply muſing nought the goddeis ſaid ; 
But round her head the dyſky mantle drew, 

To hide her deep-fclt anguiſh from their view. 
* * +: * — * a. * * . * * * * 

Be it thy care to nurſe this lovely boy, 

Child of my age, an unexpected joy 300 

By favouring gods beſtow d ſhould through thy 
cares, 

wy Demophon arrive at manhood's years; 

Others ſhall at thy happicr ſtate repine, | 

Such high rewards, ſuch treaſure ſha!l be thine ! 

Oh woman! favour'd by the powers of heaven, 
To whom the gods this beauteous child have given, 
Ceres replied, I take with joy thy heir— 

No nurſe unſkill'd receives him to her care: 

Nor magic ſpell, nor roots of mighty power, 309 
From earth's dark boſom torn at midnight hour, 
Shall hurt thy offspring—to defeat each charm, 
And herb malignant of its power difarm, 

Full well I know. — She ſaid, and to her breaſt 
The infant claſp'd, and tenderly careſt. 

Thus Ceres nurs'd the child—exulting joy 
Reign'd in his parents hearts—meanwhule the boy 
Grew like an offspring of ethereal race; 

Health erown'd his frame, and beauty deck'd his 
face. ? 
No mortal food he ate: the queen ador'd 
Around him oft ambrofial odours pour'd ; 
Oft as the child was on her boſom laid, 
She heavenly influence to his ſoul convey'd. 
At night, to purge from earthly droſs his frame; 
She kindled on the earth th' annealing flame ; 
And like a brand, unmark'd by human view, 
Amid the fire wide-blazing frequent threw 
Th' unconſcious child—his parents wond'ring trace 
Something divine, a more than mortal grace 
Shine in his form ;—and ſhe deſign'd, the boy 
To chance ſuperior, and to time's annoy, 330 
Crown'd with uncealing joys in heaven ſhould 
reign— 
Thoſe thoughts a mother's raſhneſs render'd vain ! 

One fatal night, neglectful of repole, 

Her couch foriaking, Nictanira role ; 

And from her ſecret ſtand beheld the fame 
Receive the inſant.— Terror ſhakes her frame! 
She ſhrieks in agony—ſhe ſmites her thighs; 
And thus ſhe pours her loud-lamenting cries.— 

Oh Demophon, my child! this ſtranger gueit, 
What cauſeleſs rage, what frenzy has pofleft ? 340 
Conſuming flames around thy body roll, 

And angu:ſh rends thy mother's tortur'd foul ! 

Wrath ſeiz'd the goddeſs; her immortal hands 
Sudden ſhe plung'd amid the fiery brands; 

And full before th' aMicted mother's view, 

On the cold floor the blameleſs infant threw, 
And furious thus began: Oh mortals vain! 

W hoſe folly countera&s what gods ordain ! 

Who loſt in error's maze, will never know 
Approaching bleſſings from impending woe! 3:0 
Long, for the raſhneſs that thy ſoul poſſeſt, 
Shall keen reflection agonize thy breaſt. 

For, by that oath which binds the powers ſupreme 
I ſwear ! by fable Styx, internal ſtreem ! 

Elfe had chy ſon in youth's perpetual prime 
Shar'd heavenly joys, and mock'd the rage of time. 
Put now *tis pait ! from fate he cannot fly !— 
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But ſince a goddeſs on her knees careſt 359 
Thy child—fince oft he ſlumber'd on ber breaſt, 
Fame ſhall attend his ſteps, and bright renown 
With wreathes unſading ſhall his temples crown, 
In future times, torn by diſcordant rage, 

Eleuſis' ſons commutual war ſhall wage; 

(Then Demophon) 
* — * 4 * * * * - ”. * * * * 

Know then that Ceres, from whoſe bounty flow 
Thoſe bleſſings the revolving years beſtow, 
Who, both from gods and man's frail race demands 
Her honours due, before thy preſence ſtauds. 
Away, and let Eleuſis' ſons unite, 370 
Where ſteep Callichorus' projecting height 
Frowns o'er the plain, a ſtately fanc to rear: 

Her aweful rites its goddeſs ſhall declare. 
There with pure hearts upon the hallow'd ſhrine 
Your victims flay, and ſooth a power divine! 

This ſaid ; the front of age ſo late aſſum'd 
Diſlolv'd—her face with charms celeſtial bloom'd. 
The ſacred veſture that around her flew, 
Through the wide dir ambroſial odours threw : 
Her lovely form with ſudden radiance glow'd; 330 
Her golden locks in wreaths of ſplendour flow'd. 
Through the dark palace ſtream d a flood of light, 
As cloud-engender'd fires illume the night 
Withdazzling blaze—then ſwiftly from their view, 
Urg'd by indignant rage, the goddeſs flew. 

In Metanira's breaſt amazement reign'd = 
Silent ſhe ſtood; nor long her knees ſuſtain'd 
"heir tottering weight—ſhe ſunk in grief profound, 
Ihe child neglected, ſhrieking on the ground 
Beſide her lay: his agonizing cries 
Ihe ſiſters hear, and from their couches riſe: 
They ſnatch him from the floor the fire ſuppreſt 
One lights anew—one fondly to her breaſt 
The infant tolds—by filial duty ſway'd, 

Another haſtes to Metanira's aid. 

And now they gather'd round th' afflicted child, 
And bath'd his beauteous form with duſt defil'd ; 
With broken ſobs he ceas'd not to complain; 

A different nurſe he ſought, but ſought in vain. 

To ſooth the goddeſs rage, with awe impreſt, 
In deep conſult they paſt the hours of reſt; 401 
Till mght her dreary ſhadows roll'd away, 

And bright Aurora brought the cheerful day: 
Then, as ſhe bade, around whoſe brow divine, 
The blooming flowers, a lovely wreath, cutwine, 


-| They, to the ruler of Eleuſis' ſtate, 


Ihe wonders of th' eventful night relate. 

The ſages of the land conven'd, his will 
He thus unfolds; that on th' impending hill 
Of ſteep Callicorus, to the bright-hair'd poweg 410 
An altar rife, and ſtately temple tower, 
Gladly the chiefs aſſent with buſy care 
The people ſoon the ſplendid fabric rear. 
A power fuperior aids their warm defire j— 
They hail the omen, and with joy retire. 

There Ceres, diſtant from the powers divine, 
Sits deeply muſing in her hallow d ſhrine. 
The eager wiſh to view her daughter's face, 
Again to fold her with a fond embrace, 
Conſumes her beauteous form—alternate roll 420 
The tides of grief and vengeance in her ſoul, 
dhe to the carth her genial power denies: 
The corn vnfruitful in its hoſom lies: 
he oxen draw the crooked plough in vain 


Man's common lot is his-=þe breathes to dic != No waving verdure decks the blaſted plain 
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Pale famine ſpreads around each mortal breaſt 
Is ſunk with woe, and by deſpair poſſeſt. 

One common fate had now involv'd them all, 
And the bleſt gods who in th' atrial hall 

Of high Olympus reign, by man ador d. 430 
Their votaries vows, and offerings had deplor'd: 
But Jove revolving on the ills deſign'd 

By Ceres;—to appeaſe her wrathful mind, 

Sends the bright goddeſs of the ſplendid bow, 
Whoſe 1 wings with luſtre glow 
Through yielding air with matchleſs ſpecd ſhe 


ew; 

Eleuſis' temple roſe before her view. 
There, while rich incenſe wafted fragrance round, 
Clad in her ſable veil the queen ſhe found, 
And thus began: The ruler of the ſky 440 
Calls thee to meet th' aſſembled gods on high— 
Oh haſte! with them celeſtial pleaſures prove; 
Nor fruitleſs be the words that come from Jove! 

Iris in vain her ſoothing words addreſt ; 
The goddeſs yields not to her kind requeſt: 
In vain, at his command who ſways the ſkies, 
Th' immortals ſue—ſhe hears and the denies: 
Their proffer'd honours, and their gifts diſdains, 
And in her breaſt relentleſs vengeance reigns. 
Firmly reſolv'd where high Olympus towers, 450 
She ne er would mingle with th' etherea: powers, 
Nor fruitful earth's productive force renew, 
Till her lov'd daughter met her longing view. 


When the dread power whoſe thunder ſhakes 


the ſkies, 

From whoſe keen ſight no act unnotic'd lies, 
Heard her determin'd will ; he gave command 
To Maia's ſon, who bears the golden wand, 
That ſtraight to Erebus he wing'd his way, 
And woo the god whom ſhadowy forms obey 
With words perſuaſive ; that his queen ador d 460 
In Stygian realms, might be to heaven reſtor'd, 
And mingling with the powers celeſtial, eaſe 
Her mother's anxious ſoul, and wrath appeaſe. 

Hermes obeys, and from the realms of day 
To Tartarus directs his rapid way; 
There, in the centre of the earth profound, 
The monarch of th' infernal realms he found 


' High-thron'd in gloomy ſtate—beſide her lord 


Fair Proſerpine her mother's loſs deplor'd, 

Who, deep-revolving in her troubled mind, 470 

Dire v-ngeance gainſt th' ethereal race deſign'd. 
Hermes began; Oh thou! whoſe aweful head 

Is crown'd with fable locks—to whom the dead 

Submiſhve reverence pay—the ſire of gods 

Great Jove decrees, that from theſe dark abodes, 

By me, thy conſort crown'd with beauty's charms, 

Should be to heaven reſtor'd, and Ceres' arms. 

For know, ſuch vengeful thoughts her ſoul inſpire, 

That e' en the immortal gods muſt feel her ire. 

No golden harveſts now the plains adorn, 480 

In earth ſhe hides the lfe-ſoftaining corn, 

And man muſt fall; —to thoſe who rule the ſkies 

No honours ſhall be paid, no prayers ariſe. 

Far, far from them, with rage-enkindled heart, 

She, in the lofty temple ſits apart, 

Rear'd by Eleuſis to her power divine, 

Where clouds of incenſe roll around her ſhrine. 
The gloomy monarch Jove's commands obey'd; 

Reluctant ſmiles his dark-bent brows diſplay d: 

And thus his blooming conſort he addreſt; 490 

Go Proſerpine! let pleaſure {way thy breaſt, 


No more let memory recal the paſt, 
But to thy mother's fond embraces haſte— 
"Tis fruitleſs, nay, tis folly to complain 
Nor I a huſband that deſerves difdain— 
Brother to Jove ſupreme — Hence then my fair 
And ſoon again to Pluto's arms repair. 
Honour to thee, the heavenly powers ſhall pay; 
Thee ſhall the ſhadowy forms of hell obey : 
And thoſe, who ne'er on earth invok'd thy aid, 
Nor victims flew, nor rich oblations paid, FOI 
By thee condemn'd, ſhall prove eternal pains 
In the dark realms where endleſs horror reigns. 
He faid; and ſudden from her ſeat aroſe 
His lovely bride—her heart with tranſport glows; 
Then Pluto fear*d; leſt from the realms above, 
And Ceres, object of her filial love, 
She'd ne'er return; and fraudulent decreed 
The fair ſhould taſte the rich pomegranate's ſeed— 
A fatal pledge! The ruler of the dead 510 
Then to their view his fable courſers led ; 
And yok'd them to the ſplendid car—his bride 
Aſſum'd the ſeat, with Hermes by her ſide, 
The god, whoſe fury to the infernal plains * 
Hurl'd hapleſs Argus firm he g raſp'd the reins, 
And wav'd the laſh—-the ſteeds impetuous flew : 
"The realms of darkneſs vaniſh'd from their view. 
Onward they ruſh, impatient of delay, 
Nor ſeas, nor _ ſtreams impede their way; 
Nor towering heights, which dark'ning clouds 
ſurround ; 520 
Nor low-ſunk vales with verdant herbage crown'd. 
With ſteady ardour, unabated force, 
Through depth of air they urge their rapid courſe; 
Till Ceres' ſacred temple they behold, 
Where clouds of incenſe round her altar rolFd. 
Soon as the goddeſs view'd her davghter's face, 
With eager ſpeed ſhe ruſh'd to her embrace. 
Thus when the hind her long-loſt fawn eſpies, 
In tranſport from the mountain's brow ſhe flies. 
. * * * * * . * * « * * * * 
Thou, here with Ceres, daughter of my love, 530 
Shalt ſtay, high-honour'd by the powers above: 
But if thou aught in Pluto's drear abode 
Haſt ate, thou muſt retrace the gloomy road; 
And with th' infernal god his ſceptre ſhare 
One tedious third of the revolving year : 
The reſt, ſhalt thou partake with heavenly powers. 
And when with herbage green, and blooming 
flowers 


| Spring decks the earth, thou ſhalt aſcend the ſkies, 


A joy to mortal and celeſtial eyes. 
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Say, by what art thy unſuſpeQing mind 540 
The god deceiv'd ?——Thus Proſerpine rejoin'd : 
When the wing'd herald of the powers above 
Came with the mandate of all-ruling Jove, 
Again to bear me to th' ethercal ſkies, 

And give me to thy long-deſiring eyes; 

That thus thy vengeful rage might be ſuppreſt: 
My heart with tranſport bounded in my breaſt 
But then, ſo hell's imperious lord decreed; 
Late reluctant the pernicious feed. 

Joyful I wander'd through the verdant plain, 
Leucippe, Phæno, Rhodia in my train: 551 
With them Electra, Ianira ſtray d, 

And Rhodope in beauty's charms array'd: 
Ocyroe too was there of roſeate hue; 


Her golden locks arcund Chryſeis flow: 
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Calypſo's charming form, Urania's. grace, 
And Galaxaure's love-infpiring ſace: 
Pallas, who bids the rage of battle glow, 
And chaſte Diana with her ſounding bow. 
In pleaſing ſports the fleeting hours we wear, 560 
And pluck the bluſhing honours of the year. 
Lilies and kyacinths the air perfume; 
The crecus glows, th' expanding roſes bloom: 
But lovelier far I view with joyful eyes 
he fair Narciilus from the earth ariſe. _ [pride, 
This wond'rous flower, the meadow's blooming 
I ruſh'd to ſcize The rent earth opening wide 
A dreary gulf diſclos d: from thence appear d 
The mighty king in Tartarus rever'd, 
And bore me to his golden car in vain 570 
Iweep, reſiſt, and to the gods complain. 
Swift flies his chariot to the realms below, 
And ſtill my boſom bleeds at former woe! 
With mutual joy they now ſweet converſe hold, 
And now each other in their arms enfold ; 
And, all che live-long day, the tranſports prove 
That flow from filial and maternal love. 
No thoughts of vengeance Ceres' ſoul infeſt ; 
But harmony and pleaſure rule her breaſt. 
Soon Hecate approach'd, and hail'd the fair, 580 
A ſplendid fillet bound her flowing hair : 
To Proſerpine her breaſt with friendſhip glow'd, 
And all her acts a kind attention ſhow'd. 
And now th' all- ſeeing god whole thunders ſhake 
Th' atrial regions, thus to Rhea ſpake ; 
Around whoſe form her robes in darkneſs flew ; 
rom whom her birth the queen of ſeaſons drew. 
Let Ceres haſten to th' ethereal plain, 
And every honour ſhe deſires, obtain. 
Her Proſerpine, with heavenly powers ſhall ſhare 
In joy, two parts of the revolving year, 591 
The reſt in realms of night.— The thanderer ſaid: 
The willing goddeſs his commands obey'd; 
And from Oiympus' cloud-encireled height 
Bends to Callicorus her loſty flight: 
O'er the drear region deſolation frown'd, 
So late with fruits, and waving verdure crown'd. 
But ſoon the earth its wonted power regains; 
Again the harveſt clothes th' extended plains ; 
Increaſing ploughſhares turn the grateful ſoil, 600 
And weighty ſheaves reward the lab'rers toil. 
Through air's ungenial void the goddeſs bends 
Her flight ſublime, and now on earth deſcends, 
Fach kindred power to hail the other flies, 
Joy rules their hearts, and ſparkles in their eyes. 
At length ſage Rhea, round whole awful head 
"The wreath of ſplendour glow'd, to Ceres ſaid. 


» 


Jove calls my daughter to th' ethereal plain; 
Such honours as thy ſoul deſires, obtain. 
He wills, two parts of the revolving year, 610 
Thy Proſerpine ſhall heæavenly pleaſures ſhare; 
The reſt in realms of night. His ſacred nod 
+ Confirm'd the promiſe of ch' all-ruling god. 
Haſte then—no more: oppoſe with wrathful mind 
Heaven's mighty lord mid dark'ning clouds en- 
ria'd: 
But thy kind influence to the earth impart, 
And with thy bleſſings cheer man's drooping heart 
Ihe power, whoſe brow the flowery wreath en- 
Obeys her word—her anger ſhe reſigns. | twines; 
Th extended plains: with fruits aud flowers are 
crown'd, | 620 
Aud plenty reigns, and nature ſmiles around. 
Then to the chiefs, who o'er Eleuſis ſway'd, 
Whoſe righteous laws the grateful realm obey'd, 
Eumolpus, and Triptolemus the ſage, 
Diocies ſkill'd to tame the. courſer's rage, 
Kind Polyxenus, and the king who reign'd 
Supreme, great Celeus, ſhe her rites explain'd; 
thoſe ſacred myſteries, for the vulgar ear 
Unmcet; and known, molt impious to declare 
Oh! let due reverence for the gods reſtrain ' 630 
Diſcourſes raſh, and check inquiries vain! 
Thrice happy ke among the favour'd few, 
To whom tis given thoſe: glorious rites to view 
A fate fer different the rejected ſhare ; 
Unbleſt, unworthy her protecting care, 
They'll periſh ; and with chains of darkneſs bound, 
Be plung'd for ever in the gulf profound 
Hier laws eſtabliſh'd, to the realms of light, 
With Proſerpine ſhe wings her towering flight; 
The ſacred powers aſſume their feat on high, 640 
Beſide the god, whoſe thunders ſhake the iky. 
Happy, thrice happy he of human race, 
Who proves deſerving their benignant grace 
Plutus, who from his uncxhauſted ſtores 
To favour'd mortals boundleſs. treaſure pours, 
"TH aufpicious deities to him ſhall ſend; 
And proſperous fortune ſhall his ſteps attend. 
And now, O Ceres!. at thy hallow'd ſhrine 
Submiſſive bow the Eleuſinian line: 


And ſea- ſurrounded Paros thee obeys. | 
Goddeſs! through whom the ſeaſon's circling flight 
Succeſſive bleſlings pours, and new delight; 

And thou, O lovely Proſerpine, reward 

With honour'd age, and tranquil joys, the bard 
Who ſings your acts; and ſoon his voice he'll raiſe, 


And other ſtrains ſhall celebrate your praiſe. 


NOTES ON THE HYMN TO CERES. 


Ver. 32. © And occan's briny ſwell with ſmiles 

is crown'd,” 

The ſame figure is uſed by the Pſalmiſt ſome- 
what heightened. The vallies ſhall ſtand ſo 
« thick with corn that they ſhall laugh and ſing.” 
Pſal. Izv. 14. : 

Ver. 49: Not to the white-arm'd nymphs with 

beauty crown'd, 
Her lov'd companionsreach'd the m,ournful ſound.” 

Ihe original is, 8d -.a&yAcozagrH N,“; nei- 


« ther did the beautiful fruited olives hear her.” 
This paſſage Ruhnkenius gives up as unintelligible, 
Probably tra, ſhould be read inſtead of Aal, 
and in that cale it would ſignify ; . Neither did her 
« beantiful-wriſted (white-arm'd) e 
„heat her voice.” - AyAzexagros is uſed by Pin- 
dar in that ſcenic, and applied to I hetis in his third 
Nemæan Ode. 


Ver. £6. « But he, at diſtance from their airy 


Sits in his hallow'd fane "'=— [bowers, 
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Antron's dark rocks re- echo with thy praiſe, 6% 
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NOTES ON THF HYMN TO CERES. 


This idea is very conſiſtent with the imperfect 
ſyſtem of heathen polytheiſm in the earlier ages of 
Greece, when it was ſuppoſed Jupiter . himſelf 
could know nothing of any tranſaction, unleſs lo- 
cally preſent. Thus Thetis adviſes Achilles to 
leave the army, and retire to his ſhips; and pro- 
mifes that, when Jupiter returned from a feaſt in 
Ethiopia, ſhe would requeſt him to favour their 
cauſe. This paſſage is thus elegantly tranſlated by 
Mr. Pope 
« The fire of gods, and all th' ethereal train, 

On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 

Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 

The feaſt of Ethiopia's blamelefs race, 

Twelve days, the powers indulge the genial rite ; 
Returning with the twelfth revolving light. 
Then will I mount, &c.“ 


II. Lib. 1. I. 554. 


Ver. 76. A fable veil athwart her ſhoulders 
„ throws.“ 


Ceres is ſaid to have worn a black veil by the 
Grecian poets, either as a ſign of ſorrow for the 
loſs of Froſerpine, or to conceal her grief from ob- 
ſervation. But it was uſed as an ornamental part 
of dreſs, richly embroider'd and tranſparent, in 
very early ages. Homer deſcribes a beautiſul one 
offered by the Trojan matrons at the altar of Mi- 
nerva : (II. Lib. 6. I. 293.) And Penelope's is thus 
deſcribed by Pope, in his tranflation of the 
eighteenth book of his Odyſley. 


A veil tranſlucent o'er her brow difplay'd, 
Her beauty ſeems, and only ſeems to ſaade.” 


We find Rcbecca makes uſe of one, on being 
informed that Iſaac was approaching to meet her. 
(Gen. xxiv. 65.) When Judah meets Thamar like- 
wiſe, ſhe is deſcribed, as covering herſelf with a 
veil, (Gen. xxxviii. 14. ) 'I hisphraſe is rather remark- 
able, as Judah, on that account. poſſibly, ſuppoſed 
her to be a courtezan; and it is ſaid, that flaves 
formerly in Greece wore larger veils than other 

cople. Euripides makes Andromache comp'ain 
in his play of that name | was conducted from 
my huſband's bed to the ſtrand, my face covered 
with the veil of a captive.” It is well known, 
that the veil of female ſlaves in the Levant, at pre- 
ſent, covers the whole body, and that the Greeks 
have been more tenacious of their old cuſtoms, 
than moſt other nations. May not this account for 
the daughters of Celzus, though firuck with the 
venerable appearance of Ceres, propoſing an em- 
pioyment to her, on ſeeing her wear a veil appro- 
priated to women of inferior rank, which other- 
wife would have ſcarcely been conſiſtent with 
their amiable characters? (See 1. 275.) 

Ver. 98. « Unknown to me the author of her 

„grief.“ 

Some part of Hecate's ſpeech appears to have 
been loſt. She relates nothing more to Ceres, 
than what ſhe knew before; and yet, from what 
follows, one would ſuppoſe that her information 
had convey'd to the goddeſs fome additional cauſe 
for grief and vexation. 


Ver. 159. “ Four gentle nymphs light-moving 
ober the plain approach.” — 

This circumſtance is mentioned by Pauſanias, 

aud bears ſome reſemblance to that beautiful paſ- 


— 
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ſage in Geneſis, which gives ſo pleaſing an idea to 

the ſimplicity and artleſs benevolence of the pri- 

mitive times: — hen Rebecca went with ber 

pitcher to the well, and found there the ſervant. of 
Abraham-—* He ran to meet her and ſaid, Let 

« mc l pray thee drink a little water of thy pitch 

« er—And ſhe ſaid, Drink, my Lord: and ſhe 

© haſted and let down her pitcher upon her hand, 

« and gave.him drink: and when ſhe had done 

8 giving him drink, ſhe ſaid; I will draw water 

or thy camels alſo, until they have done drink- 

« ing. And ſhe haſted, and emptied her pitcher 
« into the trough, and ran again unto the well to 

« draw water, and drew for all his camels.” Gen. 

xxiv. 17. Can modern politeneſs exceed the huma- 

nity of the action, or refinement in language im- 

prove the deſcription of it ! 


Ver. 134. « Attend to no fictitious tale of woc 
Reluctant from the Cretan coaſt I came.” 


This aſſirmation of truth by way of proem to 
a fabulous relation, ſeems to reflect no great credit 
on the integrity of Ceres, or judgment of the bard. 
It is, however, no uncommon mode of beginning 
a narrative ſtory among the Grecian poets, and 
Proſerpine uſes nearly the fame expreſſion when 
ſhe acquaints Ceres with the manner in which ſte 
was carried off by Pluto. Ulyiles, in giving a 
falſe account of himſelf to Minerva, begins with 
aſſuring her that he would ſpeak merely what was 
true, and then ſays he was of Cretan extraction. 
(Od. B. 14. I. 192.) What is rather remarkable, 
in giving two other feigned accounts of himſelf, 
he declares that he was born in Crete. (Od. B. 
13. I. 256. and B. 19.1. 18.) From theſe con- 
current circumſtances, may not * Cretan falſehood 
have been a proverbial expreſſion long before the 
days of Epimenides, and glanced at both in the 
Odyſſey and in this poem ? 

It is ſomewhat ſtrange that people of ſuſpected 
characters in regard to truth, generally preface 
their ſpeeches with ſome compliment to their own 
veracity, or with exprefiing a deteſtation of falſe= 
hood; and, if they mean to deecive, begin with 
proteſting that they had no ſuch deſign ; though 
true policy would ſuggeſt to them the expediency 
of avoiding the ſligheſt inſinuation which might 
lead even to a ſuſpicion of deceit. But the lan- 
guage of ſalſehood has been ſimilar in all ages, aud 
the Roman poet, with great judgment, makes Si- 
non, aſter having mentioned the only true cir- 
cumſtance of his ftory, proceed in this manner 


nec fi miſerum fortuna Sinonem 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemg; improba ſinget.“ 


En. L. 2. 


« Wretch as he is, yet Sinon can defy 
The frowns of fortune, and abhors a lie.” —PrTT, 


Virgil is perhaps more conſpicuous for his intimate 
acquaintance with the minute receſſes of the hu- 
man heart, than for the extent of his knowledge, 
or the ſublimity of his genius. 
Ver. 297 .,—* the duſky mantle drew 
To hide her deep-felt anguiſh from their view.” 
Here probably ſhould follow the lines which the 


* Kenre; e Fier, 
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Scholiaft on Nicander alludes to, -( See Pre- 
face,) and likewiſe ſome explanation of the 
miraculous appearance aſſumed by Ceres, which 
induced them not to look on her as a goddeſs, but 
to conſider ir as a fign of her being tavoured by 
ſome deity, or an omen of divine ha in 
regard to her taking charge: of Deraophon.— 
Something of this kind ſeems to be wanting, for 
by the few lines of Metanira's ſpeech that are 
preſerved, and immediately follow, we find her 
impreſſed with no veneration for Ceres, but ſpeak- 
ing to her with the greateſt freedom. 


Ver. 337. © She ſhricks in agony—ſhe ſmites 
her thighs.” | 
- This was a common method among the ancients 
of expreſſing grief, or any violent emotion of the 
mind. Plutarch in his life of Fabius, ſays, « That 
« he ſtruck his thigh on ſeeing his troops flying 
« from their encmies''—probably through ſhame 
and vexation. Aſius expreſſes rage and indigna- 
tion in the ſame manner.,-Il. Lib. 12. I. 162. 
And Achilles his ſurpriſe and anger.—lIl. Lib. 15. 
I. 125.— In the holy ſcripture it is repreſented as a 
ſign of ſorrow and untcigned repentance. Thus 
Jeremy xxxi. 19. © Surely 1 6 that I was 
« turned, I repented; and after that I was in- 
« ſtructed, I ſmote upon my thigh.” And Ezekiel 
much to the ſame purport ſays, xxi. 12, © Cry 
* and howl, ſon of man! for it ſhall be upon my 
« people: it ſhall be upon all the princes of Iſrael 
« terrors by reaſon of the ſword ſhall he upon my 
people; fmite therefore upon thy thigh! —i. e. 
in token of grief and contrition. 


Ver. 528. “ In tranſport from the mountains 
brow ſhe flies.” 


It is evident from the few and imperfe& words 
preſerved in the original Greek manuſcript, that 
an affectionate dialogue between Ceres and Pro- 
ſerpine took place, after this line.— There is 
great reaſon to regret the frequent defects of the 
Moſcow MS. in this part of the poem. 


Ver. 535. One tedious third of the revolving 
« year,” 


See an obſer vation on this paſſage at the end of 
the preface. Some few lines of the original ſeem 
to have been loſt, where the vacancy is left in the 
page, from the abruptneſs of Ceres queſtion to 
Proſerpine. | 


Ver. 548. © I ate reluctant the pernicious ſeed.” 


Here appears to be an omiſſion, unleſs the ſpeech 
of. Proſerpine has been tranſpoſed through ſome 
miſtake. It ſhould probably have begun with the 
following line 


“Joyful I wander'd through the Nyſian plain.” 


And after that which now concludes the ſpeech» 
ſhould follow the account of Mercury's coming 
to her in the palace of Pluto, with which it now 
begins. As it ſtands at preſent, Proſerpine con- 
cludes her narrative with telling Ceres, that ſhe is 
fill forrowful, and the lines that immediately fol- 
_ deſcribe their mutual joy at meeting each 
Other. 


Ver. 580. 4 Soon Hecate approach'd.“ 


This paſſage is rather obſcure in the original 
ſhe ſeems indeed both here and in other two 
places to have been introduced very necdleſsly, 
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unleſs ſomething allegorical was intended. The 
interview between Rhea and Ceres, which almog 
immediately follows, appears plainly to be fo. 


Ver. 628. «< Thoſe ſacred myſteries for the vul- 
gar ear 
Unmeet; and known moſt impious to declare.“ 


Diodorus obſerves of the religious rites 
ſcribed by Orpheus, meaning the Eleuſinian myf. 
tetics, that it was unlawſul for thoſe not initiated 
to inquire into their meaning; and there was a 
law at Athens, which condemned thoſe to death 
who divulged any thing concerning them. 


Ver. 638. « Her laws eſtabliſhed.” 


Herodotus, in the ſecond book of his hiſtory, 
relates that the myſtic rites of Iſis were originally 
carried from Egypt to Greece by the daughters of 
Danaus ; and that the Pelaſgic women were in- 
ſtructed by them in the nature, deſign, and forms 
of their celebration. From the ſame authority, 
ſtrengthened by that of Apollodorus, it hath been 
ſuppoſed that theſe myſteries, diſguiſed under 
5 names and other forms, were afterwards ce. 
lebrated at Eleuſis in honour of Ceres; and ob- 
tained the name of Theſmophoria. 

The Eleuſinian myſteries were, however, di. 
vided into two diſtin& claſſes. The Theſmopho- 
ria were in the ſubordinate claſs. 

A ſtriking ſimilitude hath been frequently ob- 

ſerved, by the curious inquirers into ancient 
cuſtoms, between the myſteries of Iſis and Ceres: 
and the ſuppoſition, that the latter were borrowed 
from the former, is ſupported by the ſtrongeſt 
analogy, as well as by the moſt reſpectable autho- 
rity. 
— oſ the learned indeed have conjectured 
that Greece was indebted to Orpheus for their 
introduction into that country: and that this 
ancient bare had an eye to the Egyptian myſteries 
in their inſtitution ;- and accommodated the ge- 
neral plan of the one, to the particular genius and 
deſign of the other. Some have even conjectured 
that the hymns which have been tranſmitted to 
the preſent times, under the name of Orpheus, 
were the ſame that were originally ſung at the 
celebration of the rites of Ceres. This honour, 
Pauſanias remarks, had never been conferred on 
the hymns of Homer ; who, probably, by indulg- 
ing his fancy in fictions of its own creation, and 
departing with too bold a licence from the eſtabliſh- 
ed traditions of the gods, had rendered his 
hymns unfit for their worſhip. It was for this 
unwarrantable ſtretch of poetic liberty that his 
works were proſcribed by Plato, 

The Egyptian prieſts threw an awful and am- 
biguous veil over their religious rites; and, having 
enjoined ſilence and ſecrecy, as indiſpenſible terms 
of initiation, gave an air of pomp and ſolemnity 
to inſtitutions that were trifling, and doctrines 
that were abfurd. The ſimpleſt truths were loſt 
in the crowd of myſtic rites which gathered thick 
upon them; and, while hiſtorical facts were veil- 
ed beneath the dreſs of allegory, it was difficult to 
diſtinguiſh the real from the fictitious; or to tell, 
with certainty, where the annaliſt ended his re- 
cord, and where the mythologiſt tock up his fable. 

The Grecians changed the names, but retained 
and exaggerated the 3 of Egypt; they ſome- 
times debaſed, at other times they improved and 
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embelliſhed them. That which amuſed the fancy, 
at length was admitted as the truth; and what at 
firſt was meant to be figurative, was, in proceſs 
of time, believed to be literal. 

If this hymn ſhould not be ſuppoſed to allude 
to the Egyptian Iſis, figured under the character 
of Ceres, and to Proſerpine, :s an emblem of the 
* corn being hid part of the year beneath the 
earth; may not the ſtory on which it is founded be 
ſimply this ?—The conjecture is vague, but it is 
hoped excuſable, as many inſtances occur of the 
Greek poets blending hiſtory with allegory. 

Pluto, probably king of the Moloſhans, wages 
war againſt the Eleuſinians, waſtes their country, 


* & 3 \ ſignifies in the Phenician language, 
from whence 


roſerpine is ſuppoſed to bave been derived. 


and carries off their corn—=a famine enſues Ju- 
piter, his brother, ruler over great part of Greece, 
who had connived at the invaſion, thinks proper 
at length to obtain a peace for them, on their 
paying to Pluto one third of their tillage by way 
of tribute. They again cultivate their country, 
and Rhea, Ceres, and Jupiter are reconciled ; i. e. 
the earth produces corn, and the people are 

the veoteliind of their neighbouring king. 


Ver. 644. © Pluto, who from his unexhauſted 


ſtores.” 


The concluſion of the ſtory ſeems evidently al- 
legorical, and intended to convey this plain and 
excellent moral. That thoſe people ſhall 
rich who apply diligently to a — and the 
cultivation of their lands. Plutus probably was 
called the ſon of Ceres on that account. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK, 


BY HENRY J AMES PYE, ES. 
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PREFACE. 


Ir is ſurpriſing, that while the prince of Roman 
lyric poetry has been either imitated or tranflated 
by every dabbler in Helicon, his Grecian archetype 
hould have remained almoſt unattempted. Ho- 
race, it is true, ſets forth in ſtrong terms, the 
danger attending ſuch an attempt ; while Cowley, 
by his ill ſucceſs, has but too truly verified his 
prediction. Eut the regularity and confinement 
of Latin verſication by no means ſuited the Pinda- 
ric muſe, uſed to the more extended licence, and 
varicd dialects, of the Greek: And the failure of 
Cowley muſt be imputed to the great liberties he 
took in altering, not only the expreſſions, but the 
apparent meaning of the poet he profeſſed to imi- 
tate; and, to uſe his own phraſe, being deter- 
mined not to fall into the common error of other 
tranſlators, by fearing to ſhoot beyond his mark; 
he has but too often ſhot far wide of it. 

Ihe Engliſh is, of all languages, moſt calcu- 
lated to copy the lyric compoſitions of Greece ; 
witnels the Elfrãda and Caractacus of Maſon, and 
the incomparable odes of Gray. And how well 
Mr. Weſt has employed that language in the 
tranſlation of Pindar, and how happily he has 
avoided the danger, foretold by Horace, and ex- 


perienced by Cowley, is too well known to re- 
quire any repetition, 

That tranſlations of the ancient poets, if faithy 
fully executed, and the connection of their 
thoughts properly preſerved, ere uf uſe even to 
the learned reader, is aſſerted by one of the beſt 
critics this country ever producgd. Ihe author of Po- 
lymetis informs us, that he a perfectly under- 
ſtood the ſatires and epiſtles of Horace, till he read 
Pope's imitations of them. How neceſſary, then, 
mult ſuch aſſiſtance be to the explanation of a poet, 
of all others the moſt daring in his flights; and 
whoſe meaning has been ſo much perplexed by 
fanciful and taſteleſs commentators! 

Of my own attempt I ſhall only ſay that I have 
ſtudiouſly endeavoured to give the ſenſe of. the 
original as exactly as poſſible ; not taking too 
great a liberty in paraphraſing, on one hand; nor 
on the other, 2 the ſpirit of the poct to 
eſcape me, by adhering too cloſely to his letter. I 
have added notes on ſome obſcure paſſages, in 
which I often refer to Mr. Weſt's diſſertation on the 
Olympic games; with whoſe performances I never 
mean to interfere, my utmoſt ambition being only 


to follow his ſteps, though 1 fear, baud paſſibus equis. 


O DE IV. 


TO PSAUMIS OF CAMARINA, ON HIS VICTORY IN THE CHARIOT RACE. 


ARGUMENT. 


Tye poet, after an invocation to Jupiter, extols Pſaumis for his victory in the chariot race, and 
for his de ſire to honour his country. From thence he takes occaſion to praiſe him for his {kill in train» 


ing horſes, his hoſpitality, and his love of peace; and mentioning 


the carly whiteneſs of his hair. 


STROPHE. 
O rnov who ver the realms above! 
By the unwearied thunder borne, 
Urgeſt thy ſhining car ! immortal Jove! 
Again the circling hours return 
Awzkes my lyre, and ſends me forth 
A witneſs of heroic worth. 
dweet to the virtuous ever ſound the lays 
Which tell a friend's ſucceſs, or chant his praiſe, 
0 fon of Saturn! who on Atna's brow, 10 
1 he woody load of Typhon's giant breaſt, 
Hold'ſt thy abode; O let the graces now 
luci le thee to afliit the train, agdicls'd 


e hiſtory of Erginus, excuſes 


To greet the victor in the Olympic ſtrife ; 
Of every virtuous deed, the luſtre, and the life. 
ANTISTROPHE. 

Triumphant on his conquering car 

With Pila's ſacred olive crown'd, 

Lo! Fſaumis comes; the echoing ſhores afar 

Fair Camarina's praiſe reſound ; 

For to his own illuſtrious name 

The patriot joins his couritty's fame: 

O may the immortal gods propitious hear 

His future vows, and grant each pious prayer 

Well is he ſkill'd to train the generous ſteed, 

Fair plenty crowns his hoſpitable gate, 
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With breaſt ſincere he courts the placid meed 
Of peace, the guardian power of every ſtate. 
No hues fallacious tinge my honeſt lay, 
Experience to the world will every truth diſplay. 
2 EPODE. 

Experience taught each Lemnian maid 
No more to ſcorn * Clymenus' valiant ſon, 30 
What time in brazen arms array'd 


® Ergenes. 


OLYMPIC ODES. 


In the long courſe the envied prize he wort 

When, taking from Hypſipyle the crown, 

He thus the royal maid addreſs'd : 

Behold the man! nor great in ſpeed alone 

My hand unvanquiſh'd, undiſmay'd my breaſt, 

Theſe ſilver treſſes lo! are ſpread 

Untimely, on a youthful head; 

For oft capricious nature's rage, 

Gives to the vigorous brow, the hoary tint of 
age. 40 


NOTES ON ODE FOURTH. 


Pſaumis of Camarina was, according to the Scho- 
liaſt, the ſon of Acron ; and got the victory in the 
chariot race in the eighty-ſecond Olympiad, about 
the time that Rome was governed by the Decem- 
viri. Camarina was a city of Sicily, now called 
Camarana 


Ver. 1. Who o'er the realms above 4 
By the unwearied thunder borne, 
Urgeſt thy ſhining car 


I find the word Fang rendered in moſt of the 
Latin interpretations vi6» ator, or impulſor. And in 
Sudorius's poetical verſion, printed at the end of 
the Oxford Pindar, it is thus tranſlated. 


O qui coruſca fulgura dexter 
Fulmenque torques. 


The word F Aa, in this ſenſe, when connected 
with &xzcuay|roos, ſtrikes me, as occaſioning a 
conſuſion of images; but, by conſidering it as de- 
rived from a very uſual ſenſe of Faztww, viz. equito, 
this conſuſion is removed. My opinion is favour- 
ed by the elder Scholiaſt, who ſays, 778g 6 


TIiv3z2p0; 6g irre vOtcdlai Ts A Bio x64 xa” 
£121lireda amriy tire ; And the more modern 
Scholiaſt, though he afterwards rather inclines to 
the other interpretation, ſays firft, »x Aung b rie- 
Tels Sg. ws im ine xehrat, r Noym. 

Ver. 28. Experience to the world will every 


truth diſplay ] I own this tranſition ſeems to me 
the moſt abrupt and confuſed of any in Pindar; 
and the ſtory of Erginus appears to be brought in 
without any apparent -reaſon, as the poet himſelf 
makes no mention of Pſaumis's gray hairs, though 
all his ſcholiaſts and commentators do. 

Ver. 33—Hypſipyle}-She was daughter of 
Thoas, king of Lemnos, and inſtituted funeral 
games in honour of her father : to which the Ar. 
gonauts were invited; amongſt whom was Ergi- 
nus, the ſon of Clymenus, who, having white har, 
was ridiculed by the Lemnian women, as unfit to 
contend for the prize; but beating Zetus and Ca- 
lais, ſons of Boreas, in the race, their contempt 
was changed into admiration. The learned re- ler 
mult forgive my accenting the penultimate of 
Clymenus, which he. will call making a falſe 
quantity. I ſhall ſhelter myſelf from his indig- 
nation, by pleading our common pronunciation of 
many Greek names; for example, Cleomenes, 
Eumenes, &c. though 1 could defend myſelf on 
more ſafe principics, viz. the diff-rent effeQs of 
accent and quantity, the ſubje& is amply treated 
of, as far as it relates to the Greck language, by 
the late maſter of Eton ſchool, in his anſwer to 
Dr. Galley ; and is brought home to Engliſh ver- 
ſiſication in an excellent treatiſe juſt publiſhed, er- 
titled, * An Eſſay on the Harmony of Human 
« Speech;” to both which ingenious performances, 
I refer the reader who is deſirous of information 
on this much-diſputed point. 


VI. 


10 AGESIAS, OF SYRACUSE, ON HIS VICTORY GAINED BY THE ANENE, OR 
CHARIOT DRAWN BY MULES. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tur poet, after comparing the opening of his ode to he beautiful portico of a palace built by a ſcilfi 
lite, celebrates Ageſia on accourt of his Olympic victory, his being guardian of the altar d 
Jupiter, and being admitted to the rights of a citizen at Syracuſe; aud from theſe circumſtances com 
ares him to . Then he mentions his anceſtors; and ſpeaking of Pitana, and Evadne, has! 
* digreſſion on the birth of lamus. The poet then returns to Ageſias, and declares himſelf to be 1 
ſome meaſure of the ſame country; and exhorts ZEneas, thy leader of the chorus, to exert himlt% 
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gireQing him to celebrate Ageſias, for his being an inhabitant of Sicily, and for his friendſhip with 
Hiero, king of Syracuſe : And congratulating him on his good fortune in having two countries, con- 
cludes with a prayer to Neptune for his proſperity. 


STROPHE I. 
Tar fcilful architect whoſe dzdal hand 
Contrives the far-reſplendent dome to raiſe, 
Bids the bright porch on ſhapely columns ſtand, 
That rich with gold and pcliſh'd marble, blaze. 
So we ſuperbly pour along 
In conſcious dignity the opening ſong. 
To him Olympia's wreath who wears, 
Who guards the thunderer's ſacred fane, 
And every ſocial bleſſing ſhares, 
With Syracuſa's happy train; 

Each friendly voice ſhall notes of triumph blow, 
And each unenvious hand, a votive wreath beſtow. 
ANTISTROPHE I. 

In this thrice honour'd ſtate by fortune placed 

The happy ſon of Soſtratus behold ! 

Nor is the warrior, or the ſeaman graced 

By ſloth: *Tis toil muſt every worth unfold. 

Honour and endleſs fame await 

The man, who ſeeks through danger to be great. 

To thee, Ageſias, ſhall _— 

The worthy praiſes, which of old 

Adraſtus with no flattering tongue 

On Amphiarus, ſacred ſeer | beſtow'd : 

What time the fatal earth with yawning womb, 

Him and his fiery ſteeds cloſed living in the tomb, 
EPODE I. 

Now ſeven funeral pyres begun 

To ſhed a lurid blaze around, 

When * Talaus' forrowing ſon 

Pour'd to the Theban hoſt this mournful ſound: 

O how I languiſh to bchold 

« The braveſt of my warrior train, 30 

„Well ſkill'd the deep bcheſts of fate to unfold, 

Or ſpread deſtruction o'er the embattl'd plain!“ 

To him, the >yracuſan youth, belong 

Such praiſe, to whom I tune the Olympic ſong. 

No fon of diſcord, I proclaim 

His worths, his triumphs are the ſame : 

And with an oath confirm the unerring ſtrain, 

Form'd by the favouring help of all Aonia's train. 
STROPHE II. : 

Come then, O Phintis! to the ſhining car 
With ſpeed, with ſpeed, the foaming courſers join; 
That whirling o'er the pureſt paths afar. 

We reach his anceſtors high-honour'd line. 

Above the reſt my courſers know 

When Piſa's olive decks the hero's brow, 

To bear him o'er the ſounding road 

Where, far from dark oblivion's cell, 

Bright honour holds her high abode, 

And tame and glory ever dwell. 

Now wide the gates of harmony diſplay, 49 

For to Eurcta's ſhores I guide the ſounding lay. 
ANTISTROPHE II. 

To fair-Pitana ſing, who whilom bore 
Evadne, beauteous in her hair that flows, 
Compreſs'd by Neptune on the ſilent ſhore, 
With ſtriQeſt care ſhe hid her virgin throes ; 
But when the circling moons her pain 
Maturely brought, ſhe bade her female train, 
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To Zpytus' parental hands 

With filent care the child convey; 

Phaſana's turrets who 1 

Where Alpheus pours his ſilver-winding way: 60 

On whoſe cnamell'd brink ſhe learn'd to prove, 

In great Apollo's arms, the bluſhing rites of love, 
EPODE II. 

As o'er heaven's eternal field 

Roll'd the hours in circling pace, 
Time to Epytas reveal'd 
The produce of the ſtolen embrace; 

Now to Pytho's ſacred ſhrine 

Eager flies the anxious king. 
To try the aſſiſtance of the powers divine, 
And to his labouring boſom quiet bring. 7a 
Evadne in his abſence, left alone, 

With trembling hands unlooſed her purple zoneg 
And, wandering far from human aid, 

Beneath the wood's impervious ſhade, 

Laid her young offspring on the ſoſtering earth; 
Smil'd for Lucina's power on his auſpicious birth. 

STROPHE III. 

Not long, Iamus, on the lonely glade 

Unnotic'd, unprotected, didſt thou lie 

ror by the gods command, lo through the ſhade! 
Two watchful dragons dart with azure eye. 

And [rom the bees tranſparent hoard 

Thy little breaſt with dulcet nurture ſtor'd. 
Meanwhile from Pytho's rocky ſhore 

The wandering king, return'd again, 

With anxious care now tried to explore 

he fruit of fair Evadne's plain; 

For ſhining Phœbus from his ſacred ſhrine 
Proclaim'd Evadne's love, and own'd the boy 

divine. 
ANTISTROPHE III. 

And openly proclaim'd his f:.ture worth 
Above mankind in myſtic lore to ſhine, 90 
And nc'er be wanting in the happy birth 

}f glorious ſons — thus ſpake the voice divine 

Five days were pals'd the mother's pain, 

Unfound the intant by the careful train. 

Far from the reach of every eye, 

Deep in the irriguous ruſhes laid, 

While purple violets prowing by, 

With dewy leaves his body ſhade : 

His mother's voice at length the place proclaim'd, 

And from his fragrant couch the heavenly infant 
nam'd 100 

EPODE III. 

As the gently circling hours 

Still their foſtering influence ſhed, 

And opening manhood's roſeate flowers 

Kindly crown'd his blooming head 

Deſcending then to Alpheus' ſhores, 

While round his head the night-winds blow, 

He calls the god who rules where ocean roars,' 

And Phebus dreadful with his filver bow : 

Deſiring public fame, and fair renown, - 

Might with their verdant wreaths his temples 
CLOWN 110 

Soon each paternal voice divine | 
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„ Rife, ſon, and this propitious ſound purſue, 
Till Piſas crow ded plains riſe to thy raptur'd view.” 


8 STROPHE IV. 

The hero ſtraight the voice obey'd ; and now 
Cronius, thy cliffs and rocky heights they ſcale ; 
There the kind gods the twofold art beſtow 
Of angary, that never knew to fail; 

There, many à dreadful labor done, 
At length when great Alcmena's ſon 120 


Arriv'd, and bade the awful ſhrine 


Sacred to potent Jos ariſe, ' 

And firſt began thoſe rites divine, 

Where courage wins the Olympic prize; 

He rais'd the crowded fane's prophetic fame, 
Whilſt Græcia's ſhouting ſons lamus worth pro- 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 
Hence endleſs fame, and happy fortunes wait 
On the Iamidz's exulting race, 
Thoſe who in virtue's rugged ways are great 
The moſt conſpicuous — of life ſhall grace, 130 
Still glorious Fade the hero ſpeak 
Though envy burſt her venom'd cheek, 
And teach her offspring to deſpiſe 
The man, on Piſa's trophied plain 
Whoſe courſers know th' Olympic prize 
In the twelve-turn'd courſe to gain.— 
Nor have the gods, Ageſias, given to air 
Thy fire's propitious vows, and every pious prayer. 
EPODE IV. 
Who beneath the ſacred ſhade 
Which Cyllene's mountains ſhed, 140 
Honours due for ever paid 
To Hermes' venerable head; 


To him who cleaves the yielding ſkies, 


The herald of the ethereal train, 

Who in the Olympic ftrife appoints the prize, 
And guards Arcadia's happy-peopled plain, 

He and his thundering fire to thee decreed, 

O ſon of Soſtratus! the glorious meed.— 

A ſudden thought I raptured feel, 

Which, as the whetſtone points the ſteel, 150 
Brightens my ſenſe, and bids me warbling raiſe 


To the ſoft breathing flute, the kindred notes of 


praiſe. 


STROPHE V. 
From fair Arcadia too my line I bring, 
From Stymphalus the bright Metopa came, 
Mother of warlike Thebes, whoſe ſilver ſpring 
I drink, and votive ſongs of triumph frame. 
neas, bid your friends now raiſe | 
Their voices to Parthenian Juno's praiſe ; 
Then ſhall be known if we avoid 
Of dullneſs the long - horne diſgrace 160 
Which ancient malice has employ'd 
To ſtigmatize Bœotia's race; 
To thee the ſecrets of the muſe belong, 
And well thou know'ſt to guide the = reſound- 
ing ſong. 
ANTISTROPHE V. 
To Syracuſa's and Ortygia's praiſe, 

Tell them aloud to ſwell the exulting ſtrain : 
Whoſe plains with blameleſs ſceptre Hiero ſways, 
Ferforming ſacred rites to Ceres' fane, 
To her loved daughter, Pluto's love ; 
And him the king of gods, Ætnean Jove. 170 
Him the ſounding lyre and ſong, 
Know and honour as their friend ; 
Ne'er may time that rolls along 
To his bleſſings give an end, 


Srill may he, fortune's friend, with cheerful 
voice 
In bold Ageſias' worth and votive hymns rejoice, 


EPODE V. 

Stymphalus' maternal walls, 
And Arcadia's fleecy glades 
8 here his fortune calls 
To Sicilia's fragrant ſhades ; 180 
Either country claims him now 
When the midnight tempeſts roar, 
And raging loud the ſtormy whirlwinds blow, 
Two anchors beſt the ſhatter*d veſſel moor. 
On each may heaven. its guardian care beſtow '— 
And thou who ruleſt where occan's torrents 


flow, 

Amphitrite's honour'd mate, 

Through the rocks and ſhoals of fate 

Propitious guide Ageſias“ bark along, 

Ani grace with livelier flowers my rapture-breath- 
ing ſong. 190 


NOTES ON ODE SIXTH. 


Ageſias, the ſon of Soſtratus, is ſometimes 
called of Syracuſe, ſometimes of Stymphalus, a 
city of Arcadia; and the opinion of moſt of the 
commentators ſeems to be, that, of his father's 
ſide, he was a Syracuſan, of his mother's an Ar- 
cadian : but from the tenor of the ode itſelf, 1 ra- 
ther incline to think he was a native of Stympha- 
Jus, and afterwards inhabited Syracuſe : moſt likely 
drawn thither by the friendſhip of Hiero; and this 
idea I have followed in my tranſlation. Euvo1zi5%s 
T6 Tay x Evoaxioay, leems, | think, to inti- 
mate his being admitted to a participation of the 
rights of the Syracuſans, rather than his being a 
citizen himſelf. And where the poet makes uſe 
of the expreſſion weargwis ev3grs, it may only mean 
that his maternal anceſtors lived in the part of 
Arcadia contiguous to the mountain Cyllcae, aud 


were prieſts of Mercury. But I can ſee no reaſon 
to infer from this that his paternal anceſtors were 
not Arcadians; or to imagine from any other part 
of the ode, that they were inhabitants of Sicily. 
One of the Greeks who accompanied the younger 
Cyrus in his expedition, near a century after this, 
was of the ſame name and country, and is often 
mentioned by Xenophon, who had a particular 
friendſhip for him. 

Mr. Weſt, in his learned diſſertation on the 
Olympic games, gives the following account of the 
extun. © The Apene was a chariot drawn by two 
mules, after the manner of the ſynoris“, as Pau- 
ſanias tells us; and was introduced into the Olym- 


Te noris was a char iot drawn by fawn full. agel 


37 
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80 P 
ſays, 
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und- 
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ic games by one Aſandraſtus, as we learn from 
Nals Scholiaſt. 1 have called it à chariot, 
though, if it reſembled the aprne deſcribed by 
Homer in the 24th Iliad, it ſhouid more properly 
he called a waggon: And indeed that account of 
it agrees/beſt with What Pauſanias ſays, who gb» 
ſerves, that the race of the apenc conld pretend 
to neither antiquity, nor beauty; and that mules 
were held in ſuch deteſtation by the Eleans, that 
they permitted none vf thoſe animals to be bred 
in their country, | 
Ver. 13. In this thrice honour' d ſlate by fortune 
placed | 
The original i; 
se vag i rug 19. 
Aw dated 300 N 
To ſtand in a perſon's ſhocs, is a well-known 
Engliſh proverbial expreſſion. I his is a ſtriking 
inſtance of the different genius of languages ; what 
is ſublime in the Greek would be the height of 
ridicule in Engliſh. 
Ver. 21. Adraſtus with no flattering tongue 
On Amphiarans, ſacred feer! beſtow'd : 
Adraſtus, ſon of Talaus, was king of the Argives: 
Polynices, ſon of Oedipus, married his daughter; 
who being killed, Adraſtus made war with the 
Thebans in behalf of his ſon Therſander; where 
he loſt a battle before each of the ſeven gates of 
the city; and being unable to recover the dead 
bodies of his ſoldiers, he applicd to theſeus, who 
prevailed on the Thebans to permit him to erect a 
funeral pile before each gate. Amphiaraus, ſan 
of Oicleus, was a celebrated. augur that accom- 
panied him, and was ſwallowed up by the earth, 
at the command of Jupiter. i 
4 x Auer 
Exiow x 1 
Zis, rd Paburipver A 
Kęi e 0 au ixrros, Nem. Xi. 57. 
Ver, 29. O how I languiſh to behold 
The braveſt of my warrior train. 
In the original it is, 
Tlobic gęaids 
ODVeapuoy ucts —— 
80 Pindar, ſpeaking of the anceſtors of Theron, 
ſays, N 
— LM T bc 


Oberg; —Olymp. II. 17. 
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Ver. 39. Came then, O Phintis|— 41g, Dorice 
for SA, anima. I have choſen to kecp the Greek 
word as a proper name, Sudorius does the ſame 
in his Latin verſion; only he puts Philtis, 

Jenge ſed promptos mihi jam jugales 
Philtis,— 
Ver. 54.»— Virgin Throes.] In the original, 


 Fapbinizy wine. The Scholiaſt ſays, Iasi. 


* Avyorla idee, oi gu T1x|operres TWY Yopes- 
df r bevwy tas, Thoſe ſecretly produced 
by reputed virgins, are called maiden children. 
Ver. 72. With trembling hands unlogſed ber purple 
zone.] The meaning of KdnTidd Y ε , 1 
confeſs, I do not underſtand, and therefore have 
not attempted to explain it. Sudorius has it, 


Evadne patulis ſub umbris 
Arborum, zonam poſuit ſimulque 
Hydriam auratam 

This is an advantage the Latin tranſlators have 
over thoſe who attempt to give the ſenſe of an an- 
cient poet in their native language. If the Greek 
is rendered faithfully, without offending the rules 
either of concord or quantity, it is ſufficient. The 
reader may had out the meaning if he can, There 
are numberleſs inſtances of this in Sudorius's ver- 
lion. The paraphraſe of this paſſage in the Ox- 
ford Pindar is as follows—Atque interim illa, ſo- 
luta virginea Zona, parturiendo prævias prænun- 
ciaique aquas, & ſanguinem cum ſatu fundens, 
&c,-Another Commentator ſays, Eft autem ve 
recunda partiis deſcriptio, agryugic XEAT I, Argen- 
tea Amphora, eſt aqua ſœtum precurrens, zona. 
Domexeores eſt ſanguineus humor, et involu- 
crum in quo fetus uterum maternum egreditur. 
| am at a loſs which to admire moſt, the inge- 
nuity or the decency of theſe remarks. 


Ver, 108. And from his fragrant couch the hea- 
venly infant named, 
ſamus from , viela. Scholiaſt. 
Ver. 135. Thy ſixc's propitious vows— 
In the original, 
Marga 47 
Ver. 159. -The long borne diſgrace 
Which ancient malice has employ d 
To ſtigmatize Bœotia's race. 
Bœicſias vY, the expreſſion in the original, was a 
proverbial phraſe throughout Greece, ridiculing 
the national dullneſs of the Bœotians. 


| — — 


ON 


TO ALCIMEDON, ON HIS OLYMPIC VICTORY; TIMOSTHENES, ON HIS NEMEAN 
VICTORY ; AND MELESIAS, THEIR PRECEPTOR. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Though this is called an Olympic Ode, the poet does not confine himſelf to Alcimedon, who won the 
prize in thoſe games; but celebrates his brother 'T imoſthenes, for his ſucceſs at Nemea, and Meleſias, 
their inſtructor. The ode opens with an invocation to the place where tlie games were held. Pin- 
dar then, after praifipg Timoſthenes for his early victory in the Nemean games, mentions Alcime 
don, and extols him for his dexterity, and ſtrength; his beauty, and his country gina; which he 


Vol. XII. 
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elebrates for its hoſpitality, and for its being under the government of the Dorians after the death 
'of Aacus; on when he has a long digreſſion, giving an account of his aſſiſting the gods in the build. 
ing of Troy. Then, returning to his ſubject, he mentions Meleſias as fkilled himſelf in the athletic 
exerciſes, and therefore proper to inſtruct others; and, enumerating his triumphs, congratulates him 
on the ſucceſs of his pupil Alcimedon ; which, he ſays, will not only give ſatisſaction to his living 
relations, but will delight the ghoſts of thoſe deceafed. The poet then concludes with a wiſh fo: 


the proſperity of him and of his family. 


STEOPHE I. 
Ot vurra mother of heroic games! 
Queen of true prophecy ! beneath whoſe zrove 
W ile the red victims pile the aſpiring flames, 
Phe augurs ſearch the high beheſts of Jaye: 
Thence try to know on whom he'll deign to ſmile 
Ot thofe, who, by the means of glorious toil, 
Seck on the duſty cirque with generous pain, 
Virtue's immortal mced, and honour'd reſt to 
gain. 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
For to the ſupplications of the good 
He ever deigns a favouring ear to give, 10 
Q Piſa's woody ſhadcs, o'er Alpheus flood 
That wave, my wreath-beſtowing ſong receive; 
Eternal fame, and endleſs honours ſhine, 
On him whoſe brows thy ſacred leaves entwine.— 
For different pleafures, different boſoms glow ; 
And various ways to blifs the indulgent gods be- 
{tow. "4 
EPODE I. 
Timoſthenes, what fair renown 
Was on your almoſt infant actions ſhed, 
Wen genial Jove reſolv'd with fame to crown 
Ihine anck thy brotner's youthful hcad ! 20 
What time Nemea ſhouts thy conquering name, 
And Piſa's groves Alcimedon proclaim : 
Lovely ſhone his form, and fac; 
Nor did his deeds that form diſgrace, 
When, victor in the glorious ſtrife, 
He bade the liſtening woods around 
A.ogina's ſea-girt ſhores reſound ; 
Whole regions gave him life. 
STROPHE Ii. 
There ſacred Themis fits, beloved of Jove, 
ler favourite people's ever-watchful guard. 39 
"The crowded coaſts where various nations move 
To judge with ſkill, and ſway in peace, is hard; 
By heaven's decree, amidſt the briny flood 
This ille, to every ſtranger ſacred, ſtood - 
A column firm, O ne'er may rolling time, 
Or black misfortune, change the hoſpitable clime ! 
AN'TISTROPHE II. 
Here Doria's warlike race their reign begun; 
Here, after Zacus, their empire roſe, 
Whom potent Neptune, and Latona's ſon, 
'The friend, and partner of their labor, choſe, 40 
What time with ſoclal care, thoſe heavenly powers 
Crown'd Ilion's ſacred feat, with ſtrengthen d 
towers: 

For eren then the hoſtile fates decreed ' 
Her ample fanes ſhould tall, her hardy warriors 
bleed. | 

EPODE II. 
When the maſſy work was raiſed, 
Three 2zure dragons on the new-made wall 
Wh fury ſprung—the people ſaw amazed 
Tu on the ground expiring fall; 
The third with hort rid roers the ſummit gain'd: 
When Phobus thus the fatal ſign expiain'd: 50 


* O Zacus, the inſulting foe 
Shall lay the haughty-turrets low, 
Which thou haſt rear'd with mortal hands ; 
Ion, I ſce thy fate decreed; 
And in this omen plainly read 
Immortal Jove's commands, 
STRQPHE III. 
« Nor ſhall without thy race theſe bulwark; 
ſall, 

Thy ſons at firſt ſhall ſhake the new-form'd ſtate; 
The hoſtile gods thy grandſon's offspring call, 
To ſeal its deom, and cloſe the work of fate.” 6: 
Thus ſpoke the god, and ſtraight o'er Xanthus 


tide 


His (kilful hands the heavenly courſers guide, 


Lill midſt the warrior race his chariot ſtood 
Of Amazonian dames, by Iſther's frozen flood. 
ANTISTROPHE III. 
Immortal Neptune's golden horſes now 
To ſca- beat Iſthmus bear his rapid car: 
There Zacus on Corinth's lofty brow 
They leave, ſpectator of the ſportive war. 
No bliſs alike charms all.— The votive lays 
Shall envy blaſt, that chant Melefias* praiſe? 70 
Whole infant ſine ws, courting fair renown, 
Obtain'd Nemea's wreath, and fam'd Olympia's 
crown. 
EPODE III. 
After, with manly ſinews ſtrong, 
He in the great pancratium won the prize: 
Ts teach, muſt ſurely to the {kill'd belong, 
Experience fools alone deſpiſe : / 
Full well the hero knows above the reſt 
To form with precepts ſage the manly breaſt ; 
To point the ſureſt path that leads 
To glorious acts, and daring deeds, & 
And future wreaths of fame prepare; 
And well his * pupil's fair renown, 
Who now has won the thirtieth crown, 
Reward's his teacher's care. 
STROPHE IV. 
By fortune favour'd, nur by manhood leſs, 
Four ſtriplings in the ftrife he overcame, 
Bade infamy their vanquiſh'd limbs oppreſs, 
And ſent them home with forcheads vcil'd in 
ſhame ; 
While to his grandſire's hoary head he brings 
Triumphant joy, whence health, whence vigour 
, ſprings; 90 
For he whom fortune fans with proſperous breath, 
Forgets the pains of age, and near appreach ef 
death. 
ANTISTROPHE IV. 
Mnemoſyne, awake the filver lyre, 
Tune to Blepſiadæ the founding ſong : 
Well their brave brows the flowery bands re. 
quire, 
To whom now fix Olympic crowns belong, 
W 
Alcimeden. 
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Nor will the muſe forget the honour'd head 
Thouzh ſunk to earth, and number'd with the dead. 
The virtuous actions of the good and brave, 
Shall rouſe the ſleeping duſt, aud pierce the il-nt 
grave. 1 100 
EPODE IV. 
Iphion *midſt the infe rnal ſeats 


The pleaſing news from Hermes' daughter hears; 
| To bletis their native land 


He to Callimachus the tale repeats, 
Who drinks it with exulting ears : 


867 
That Jov:'s ſupreme beheſt had deign'd to 


grace 
With Piia's ſacred meet their happy rce, 
Stil may he good on good beſtow, 
No pallid ſickneſs let them know, 
Nor Nemeſis their ſocial band 
By curſed diſcord e'er disjoin; 
But happy may they ever ſhine, 


118 


NOTES ON ODE FIGHTH. 


Ver. 17. Timoſthenes, what fair renown.) 
Though this, as an Olympic ode, thould belong 
chiefly to Alcimedon, the poet here firſt meu- 
tions his brother, and addreffes himlelt particular- 
ly to him. 


Ver. 31. The crowded coaſts where various na- 
tions move 
To judge with ſkill, and ſway in peace, is hard. 


The prefident Monteſquieu, has the following ob- 
ſervation in his Spirit of Laws: * Platon dit que 
dans une ville oft il in'y a point de Commerce 
Maritime, il faut la Moitie moins de Loix Ci- 
viles. Et ceia eſt ties vrai, le Commerce in- 
troduit dans une meme Pays different ſortes de 
peuples, un grand nombre de conventions, d' Elpe- 
ces de biens, et de manieres d'acquèrir 

Ainſi dans une ville commergante il y a moins 
de Juges et plus de Loix, Eſprit de Loix, Liv. xx. 18. 

There is the following paſſage in the fourth 
book of Plato de Legibus, near the beginning. 
Fi 64 25 yae ib , T5 b türe 204 N 
60g, X48 en rate g, ANN £74045 TUAAGY, 
u ns Twos +7 owlnges Ti 474, x v0u90i|av 
bad r, ü Wh TWOANG Ti £iNMY i Oh, u 
Toma uti Paine Thuv rouxrn Pb, - 
PHT 

Agina was an iſland in the Ægean ſea; and 
according to the Scholiaſt, bad four hundred and 
eighty thouſand inhabitants. 

Ver. 37. Here Dorias zuarlike race their reign 
begun.) The ſcholiaſt informs us, that Peleus and 
Telamon, having killed their halt-brother Phocus, 
fled, one to Theſſalia, the other to Salamis; and 
Aacus dying in ZEgina without a ſucceſſor, Tria- 
cus, an Argive, aſſembling ſome of his country men 
who were of the race of the Dorians, invaded the 
iſland, and took poſſeſſion of it. 

Ver. 57. Nor fball without thy race her but- 
warks fall]. It is in the original, 

Os &rig raid ob GN 
i & wat TewT9G g 
Kei ri puTU. 

This is one of the paſſages of Pindar that is ra- 
ther obſcure. I have followed the common opt. 
nion of the Commentators, who ſuppoſe 725725 to 


De Legibus, Lib. 8. 


' ariſe naturally out of the ſubject. 


allude to Peleus and Telamon, who aſſiſted Her- 
cules in his war againſt Laomedon; And rides 
to mean Pyrrhus ; who, accarding to Virgil, le 
Pritam, and was great grandion to AZacus. Su- 
dorius does the ſame : 


Natus at impias 
Invadet arces haſque multa 
Cæde madens pronepos cremabit. 


Ver. 69. No bliſs alike charms all]. This is 
rather an abrupt tentence, and does not ſeem to 
Which, after 
all that has been ſaid concerning the irregularity 
of Pindar, is ſeldom the caſe with our poet, per- 
haps never, when he is rightly underſtood. The 


| original is, 


" Ks 4 5 , / 94 5 4 
Ttg27v0y 9. tv avbewrr0%9y ir ie. $0:y, 
And Sudorius's verſion, 
Res nulla cunctus æque homines juvat. 


The Scholiaſt ſays, the ancients were much divid- 
ed in their opinions concerning this paſſage ; ſome 
iuppoling it to. relate to the ſeveral ways Nep- 
tune, Apollo, and /Eacus went when they part- 
ed, ſome to the different exploits of Alcimedon, 
Timoſthenes, and Meleſias. 


Ver. 74. He in the great Pancratium won the 
prize. 
The Pancratium from r and ægdres, was the 
moſt laborious of the Achletic exercitess Some 
writers have improperly confounded it with the 
Pentathion, There is a moſt accurate account of 
it in Welt's diftertation on the Qlympic games; 
to which I refer the reader who defires fuller in- 
tormation on the ſubject. 
Ver. 94. Tune to Blepſiadæ the ſounding ſong. 
According to the Scholiaſt, the Blepſiadeæ were a 
particular tribe in gina, to which Alcimedon 
belonged ; all of whom the 'poet imagines to be 
intereited in the glory of his hero. 
Ver. TOI. Iphion midft the infernal ſeats 
The pleaſing news from Hermes“ daughter 

hears. 
In the original it is 

ES bY Fury x1 855 Au cveg I 

Ry, ; 2 

Aye; 
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Iphio ut illie Angeliam audiet 
Natam volantis, Mercuris alitem. 


I could alſo have uſed the Greek word; but I 
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There is a ſingular beauty in perfonifying *A firs, 
and makiug her daughter to Mercury, which it 
is impoſſible to tranſlate, as I know no Engliſh 
word tapable of rendering A. Sudotius did 
not find his Latin more happy. 


ſtrikes me ſo much in the original. The Scholiaſt 
ſays, ſome ſuppoſe Iphion and Callimachus to hs 
ſimply relations to Alcimedon ; others, that they 
were his father and uncle. I think this paſſage 
in the ode ſtrongly favours the latter opinion: 


Hall d melee; ev tut 
Ligos diliπ,WQe. 


The addreſs to the grandfather ſupporting the 


think it has not at all the happy effect which | ſuppoſition of his father being dead. 


oo 


IX. 
TO EPHARMOSTUS OF OPUS, ON HIS OLYMPIC AND PYTHIAN VICTORIES, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Pix pax begins the ode with mentioning the hymn compoſed by Archilochus, and indiſcriminately 
ſung before ſuch of the Olympic victots as were not tortunate enough to have @ poet to celebrate 
then particular exploits. He then invokes the Muſes, to aſſiſt him in praiſing Epharmoſtus for his 
ſucceſs at Olympia and Pythia, and tells them it requires no common ſhare of genius. He then, 
ipeaking of ghis country, commends him for raiſing its honour by his (kill and ſucceſs in athletic ex. 
erciſes, and implores the aſſiſtance of the Graces ; aſſerting, that no glory can be expected without 
the aid of the ſuperior Powers,---by whoſe help, he ſays, Hercules was able to oppole Neptune, A. 
pollo, and Pluto. Here he checks himſelf, reflecting, that it is wrong to fing of any thing that may 
caſt diſhonour on the gods; and, deſcribing Deucalion's flood, addreſſes Epharmoſtus and the citi. 
zens of Opus, as being deſcendants from him and Pyrrha, by means of their daughter Protogenis, 
who was carried away by Jupiter, and had a ſon by bim named Opus, who founded the city d 
that name. Him he celebrates for his hoſpitality, and, enumerating his friends, particnlarly men- 
tions Mencetius. From thence he digreſſes to the ſtory of his ſon Patroclus and Achilles attacking 
Telephus. The poet now, invoking again the Muſes, deſires to commemorate the victories gained 
by Epharmoſtus and his kinſman Lampromachus; and gives an account of. their various triumphs; 
and, aſſerting the ſuperiority of native over acquired merit, and giving mental accompliſhments the 


preference to all others, he concludes with a compliment to bis hero. 


i STROPHE I. 

Tux lay Archilochus prepared, the meed 

Of every victor on Olympia's ſand, 

Might have ſufficed thrice chanted, to proceed 

Brave Epharmoſtus and his ſocial band ; 

But from her bow let each Aonian maid 

The glittering ſhafts of harmony prepare, 

The heights of ſacred Elis to invade, 

Her ſhady foreſts, and her paſtures fair; 

Seats ſacred ſtill to thunder-bearing Jove, 

Which Pelops gain'd, the dower of Hippodamia's 
love. 10 

ANTISTROPHE I. 
To Pythia too one dulcet arrow ſend.— 

Nor does that poet humble lays require 

The chiefs who ſings, for glory that contend.--- 

To princely Opus now the filver lyre 

Awake, and chant her ſon's athletic worth. 

Opus, where Themis, with her daughter, reigns, 

Divine Eunomia.—. Mindful of his birth, 

He decks the capital of Locris' plains 

With ev'ry flow'r on Alpheus' brink that grows, 

And every blooming wreath Caſtalia's cirque 
beſtows. 20 

: EPODE I. 
My votive voice, in ſoothing lays, 
Shall fing the much-loved city's praiſe ; 


* 


And, ſwifter than the courſer ſcours the plain, 
Or the winged galiey cleaves the yielding main, 
Will ſend the meſſenger of Fame 
Through all the admiring world, her honours to 
proclaim. 
Tf haply my aſſiduous hand 
Shall cull the flowers that deck the Graces land, 
For every bliſs that crowns mankind, .: 
Muſt from the powers ſuperior riſe ; 50 
And every plan's by them deſign'd, 
That forms the valiant or the wile. 
STROPRE I. 
Favoured by them, Alcides' nervous arm 
Repelled the monarch of the briny flood ; 
Nor did the filver bow his heart alarm, 
But, firmly, angry Phœbus' rage he ſtood ; 
Nor could ſtern Pluto's rod his breaſt diſmay, 
Which drives the dying to his drear abodes :--- 
Raſh muſe, deſift ! nor urge the impious lay; 
Hateful's the wiſdom that blaſphemes the gods.-- 
"Tis madneſs, ſtrength abſurdly thus to boaſt, 41 
And mortal might compare with Heaven's triun- 
phant hoſt. | 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
Let war and diſcord, with the ills they 
bring. 
Be baniſhed diſtant from the ethereal train : 
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Fair Protogenia's new-raiſed city ting, 
Where, from Parnaſſus to the level plain, 
Deucalion and his mate deſcending tirſt, 

Jove's command the riſing dome deſign'd; 
While from the ones their living offspring burſt, 
To fill the nations. and renew. mankind.--- 50 
Let ſtrains like theſe their pleas'd deſcendants 

hear, [the ear, 
Old wine delights the taſte, new numbers charm 
EPODE. II. 
Of old oder earth's involved head, 
The congregated waters ſpread, 
And o'er the waited country urged their courſe ; 
Till Jove, relenting, check d their ruthiels force, 
And bade their native beds again 
The raging waves abſorb, and ipare the ravaged 
plain. 5 
From Pyrrha and Deucalion then 6 
Your. fires aroſe, a hardy race of men. 60 
Thence your honour'd lineage ſprings, 
The offspring of a god's embrace ; 
And hence, for ever native kings, 
With glory reigns the warlike race. 
.-» STROPHE III. | 
Opus, thy daughter erft Olympic Jove 
To thady Mænalus from Elis bore ; 
And there compreſſing with impetuous love, 
Reſtor'd her to her plighted * lord once more, 
Her womb then teeming with the heavenly child; 
Leſt fat his days without a ſon ſhould claim. 70 
The heto on the foſter'd infant imil'd, 
Vieas'd with his form, and gave his grandſire's 
name, 
And ſubjects brave beſtow'd, and fair domains; 
Whence Opus lofty walls, and Locns' hardy 


ſwains. 


1.) ANTISTROPHE UT. 1. 


Drawn by his virtues, to whoſe friendly towers, 
From Argos“ 'Chebes? and Piſa's fertile plain, 
And fair Arcadia, crowd the ſocial powers, 
Mencetius,, chief among the warrior train, | 
He loy'd, from Actor and ZEgina ſprung : 79 
Whoſe ſon, when wrong'd Atrides call'd to arms, 
Was nobly found the vengeful train among; 
Who, when the Greeks from Telephus' alarms 
Found ſhameful ſafety on the friendly floud 
With Peleus' godlike ſon, the threatening: ſtorm 

withſtood. | | 


_— 


* Locrus. 


869 
EPODE III. a 
From hence the ſkilful well might find 
Th' impatience of Patrochus' mind: 
Achill-s, therefore, with parental care, 
Advis'd him ne'er alone to tempt the war — 
O could I ſoar on daring wings, 89 
Where, in her rapid car, the muſe exulting ſings; 
(For ample power, and eager will, 
Attend with duteous care her footſteps ſtill); 
Thy focial worth, and Iſthmian prize, 
Lampromachus, ſhould grace my lay. 
When fame beheld both tropkies riſe 
Congenial, in one rolling day. 
STROPHE IV. 

Twice, Epharmoſtus, too, thy matchleſs might 
Fair Corinth ſaw, and twice Nemea's ground: 
Argos, thy manly brows with gloty dight, 
And Attica thy youthful forehead crown'd : 160 
What praiſe thou mett'ſt in Marathon's fam'd 

courſe ! 8 
Now, ſcorning with the beardleſs youths to run, 
Match'd with the veteran race, thy rapid force, 


| Temper'd with ſkill, the filver goblet won; 


Shont with exulting voice the friendly train, 
To ſee the lovelieſt youth the faireſt trophies gain. 
ANTISTROPHE IV. 

In Lycian Joye's high feaſt with wonder glow'd 
Parrhata's ſons, thy valour to behold ; . 
And fair Pellana on thy worth beſtow'd _ 

Her prize, a guard ſecure from winter's cold, 129 
Iolaus' tomb, and fair Eleuſis“ plain, 
Wath'd by the briny wave, thy deeds atteſt.— 
Though men by labour ſtrive applauſe to gain, 
Let native merit ever ſhines the beſt; 
Nor ſhall the wreaths attain'd by toil and care, 
With heaven-deſcended might, and inborn wrath 
compare. 
EPODE IV. 
Not every path exterids the ſame, 
But various are the roads to fame; 
With different eyes the ſame purſuits we view, 
Nor all ohe wiſh with equal zeal purſue ;* 128 
But his great fame ſhall higheſt ſoar, [lore. 
Who climbs the arduous heights of ſcience? ſacred 
By which inſpir'd, T now proclaim 
My hero's ſtrength, his courage, and his fame; 
Who, conqueror on Oilia's plain, 
Bade the bright meed of victory twine, 
Great Ajax, round thy votive fane, 
And grac'd with wreaths the hallow'd ſhrine, 


— 


NOTES ON ODE NINTH. 


Ver. 1. The Lady Archilochus prepared, &c.] 
The Scholiaſt tells us, Archilochus compoſed an 
ode on the victory gained by Hercules and Iolaus 


at Olympia, called KA, from the firſt word 


in it, Its beginning being u KaX wins, xg 
Gt "Hodxazrs. This ode it was cuſtomary to ſing 
before every perſon who gained the prize at Olym- 
pia, if he had no poet to compoſe one purpoſely 
for the occaſion. 


Ver. 5. But from her bow let each Aonian maid 
The glittering ſhafts of harmony prepare, 


Thi manrer of expreſſion is not uncommon with 
our poet; he uſes it in the ſecond Olympic ode: 
"Emzxs vd ox0T# Togov | 

A Hue ri GA 

Ex lu, avi ge- 

vd kun Ateg cis ous 

"Ievris ; tit r 

Angaryot rale. 

Come on, thy biighteſt ſhafts prepare, 
And bend, O muſe, thy „ bow ; 

310 


$79 


West. 
And a little before in the ſame ode: 

ea ad wor de 

-s @Xi%" G 

* 9 2 4 

Ev 0 er. Pagirges 

PwYHITH TUVETOITE. 


It is ſurpriſing that a man of Covley's genius 
could give ſo very puerile a turn as he has to the 
firſt quoted paſſage, 


Leave, wanton muſe, thy roving flight, 

To thy loud fring the well-fletcht arrow put, 
Ler Agrigentum be the butt, | 
' And Theron be the white. 


Ver. 19. Hippedamia] The learred reader 
muſt again forgive me for ſacrificing, quantity to 
the genius of our verie and language. I have 
taken the ſame liberty afterwars with Protoge- 
nia. Tphigenia and Hyperion are commonly pro- 
nounced in the ſame manner. 

Ver, 33. Favoured by them, Alcides nerven 
arm.] The Scholiaſt gives the following account 
of this paſſage: “ Theſe were the caules which 
induced Hercules to make war with the gods 
With Neptune, for aſſiſting the Pylians, whom he 
attacked for this reaſon? Having killed one Tra- 
chinius, and flying on account of the murder, he 
came to Neleus for his aid in expiating the crime; 
which being. refuſed. him, he made war on the 
Pylians, whom Neptune affitted, being father to 
Neleus and Peleas. With Apollo, becauſe, when 
he conſulted his oracle at Pytho, he was told 


that the god was-abſent ; which enraged him ſo 
much, that he carried away the tripod. And 


with. Plato, on account of his bringing away, Cer- 
, ESI 


berus by the command of Eury(theus.” | 
Ver. 45 Fair Protogenia's. new. raiſed, city 
Hag. ] Tue city of Opus is here called Protogenia 
irom the daughter of Deucalian. 
Ver. 40. While: from the ſtones their living off- 
ſpring burt, | | 
To $1! the nations, and renew mankind; 


This is the original: 


Arie 


"A" tors Sb | | W 
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Acre d ovotecer fey, | 8/1 AQ 


Py tlus means, giving the etymology of the rect; 
* * , * . . . i 
WW Ae35, POPUBas, , SUGORUK, in bis verſion tives | 


the exe ſenſe of Pindas, by keeping the Greek 


work, which could nut have been done with pivo- 


pricty in an Engliſh tranſhativn:; 


Jactu lapidum tederiunt 
Alteram prolem, voeſtamt et inde 
Aa Achivi. 


The ſtory of Deucalion and(#yrrhurenewing the 
race ut mankind, by throwmug. ones over their 


+ 1 'ET) 


leads, is thus told by Ovi: 
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Say through what paths of liquid air 
Our arrows ſhall we throw ? 

On Agrigentum fix thme eye; 
Th:ther let all thy quiver fly. 


Deſcendunt velantque eaput, tunicaſque te. 
eingunt. b 
Et juſſos lapides ſua poſt veſtigia mittunt : 
Sa xa, (quis hoc eredat niſi fit pro teſte vetuſtas?) 
Ponere duritiem cœpere ſuumque rigorem 
Mollirique mord mollitaque ducere formam. 
Ov. Met. I. I. 


Ver. 50. Old wine delights the taſte; new num. 
bers charm the ear. 


Perhaps the poet here means to hint to bis pa- 


tron, the advantage he has in having an ode pur. 


polely compoſed for him, inſtead of having only 
the old one, common to all the Olympic con. 
querors 
Ver. 65. Opus, thy daughter, We.) This means 
Protogenia, daughter of Deucalion, who is men- 
tioned before; ſhe was married to Locrus, from 
whom the country took its name. Opus and Deu- 
calion are the fame perſon. 

Ver dz. Aud when the Greehs from Telephus 
arms,] Telephus was fon of Hercules, and, op- 
poling the Greeks in their march to Troy, was 
dangerouſly wounded by Achilles, and atterwards 
healed by the ruſt of the ſame ſpear that gave the 
wound: a 1 


Telephus æternd conſumptus tabe pergſet, 
Si non que nocuit dextra tuliflet opem, 
Oy Trift. I. v. el. ii, 


As I have mentioned Achilles, I muſt beg the 
reader's indulgence fur a ſhort digreſſion on the 
{tory of his being rendered invulnerable by bath- 
ing in the Styx; which appears to have no foun- 
dation in any claſſic author, and ſeems to be dne 
of thoſe additions which the Gothic Writers were 
ſo fond of making to the fables of antiquity : but 
though the claſſic authors are filent on the fubject 
themſelves, all their commentators are full ot it. 
The following half verle of Statius, . 


Ad Stygios iterum fero mergere fontes. 
Stat. Achil. I. i. 134 


is the only line of any ancient poet that can at all 
be ſuppoſod to allude to ſuch a fable; but 15 not 
luthcient of itſelt, untupported by any other au- 
thority, to make us conclude that it was current 
in his time, though perhaps it might give rite to 
it in the imagination of ſubſequent authors. 
Monſicur Buyie, in his Dictionary, tays, ſpeaking 
of Achilles,“ Ou a dit que fa mere Paiant plonge 
+ dans les eaux du Styx pour le rendre invuinera- 
„ple, ne put procurer cet avantage au talen 
+ parce qu'elle tenoit fon fils par 1a, Fulgence au 
* chapitre 5 du livre 3, et le Scholiaſte d' Horace 
ſur Pode 13 da livre. g, marquent qu'elle te tint 
par le talon. Ceux qui diſent qu'il morut 
d'une bleſſure au talon, comme. Hygin au 
% Chapitre 1597, et Quinte Calaber au vers 62 du 
„ute 3, couvienent au fond avec les deux au- 
tres; Serviiis ſur le vers 37 du 6 livre d' E- 
neide dit en general qu'il ctoit invulnerable, 
© excepta parte qua u maire tentus et“ Bayle, 
Dit. Aft. Acute. 

Whatever Servius, Fulgentius, &. may ſay, 
fure I am, that-there is no-word of Achilles being 
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invuluerable, or dying by a wound in his heel, in 
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any ancient Greek poet, nor in Virgil, Horace, or 
Ovid; and almoſt every table of antiquity is al- 
juded to in ſome or other of the writings of the 
laſt. Homer actually gives an account of his 
being wounded in the hand by Aſteropæus, who 
threw two darts together, one of which was inno- 
cent : | 

Toa 9 reg te 270% U) eig Za N- 

| os 

AthiTiens) bre 0 e e 

Iliad xxi. 166 


One raz d Achilles“ hand; the ſpouting blood 
Spun forth 


Pork. 
Virgil ſays, 
Dardana qui Paridis direxti tela manuſque 


Corpus in Aacide. 
| ZEneis, 1. vi. 57. 


And whoever will take the trouble to read the 
account of the battle between Achilles and Cyc- 
nus, in the twelfth book of Ovid's Metamorpho- 
ſes, will, I believe, be convinced that the poet 
had never heard the ſtory of Achilles being invul- 
nerable, as well as his antagoniſt. 

Mr. Warton, in his Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, 
mentions Statius as a great' favourite of the Ko- 
mantic writers; ftom that half line, therefore, of 
his above quoted, it is very probable, they bor- 
rowed this ſtory, in every circumſtance agreeing 


| 


ſo well with the character of Gothic fiction. Cer- 
vantes informs us of a hero of romance, nearly in 
the ſame circumſtance. Don Quixote, fpeaking 
of the various miraculous endowments of different 
knights, ſays: “ One has the gift of never being 
* enchanted ; another. to have 1uch unpenetrable 
fleſh as never to be wounded; as was the caſe of 


La 


c 


52 the famous Roldan, one of the twelve pcœers ot 


France, of whom it 15 reported, that he Was inca- 
pable of receiving a wound except imthe ſole of 
his left foot; and there it muſt be made with the 
point of a large needle, and no other weapon 
«* whatever, Therefore, when Bernardo del Carpio 
killed him at Roncevalles, feeing it impelhble 
to wound him with ſteel, he lifted him from 
the ground in his arms, and ſtrangled him, re- 
collecting the death that Hercules gave to An- 
Atteus, that fierce giant, ſaid to be à ſon ot the 
© earth.” 


Don Quixote, Part III. Book iv. Chap. 32. 


Ver. 93. Thy ſocial worth aud Iſthmian prize, 
Lampromachus, ſhall grace my lay. 


The Scholia make Laripromachus a kinſman and 
fellow-citizen of Epharmoſtus, The elder Scho- 
liaſt ſays, that ſome. were of opinion he won the 
I'thmian crown the ſame day that his friend did 
the Olympic; others, that they were both Iſthmi- 
an prizes; the younger Scholiaſt only mentious 
the laſt opinion. + Indeed it was uot likely that the 
Olympic and Iſthmian games ihould be celebrated 
at the ſame time. 


O-DE X. 


TO AGESIDAMUS, SON, OP ARCHESTRATUS, AN EPIZEPHYRIAN LOCRIAN, ON HIS 
VICTORY. OB CAINED BY THE CAS rus. 


"THE ARGUMENT. 


Tux poet begins the ode, by apologizing to Agefidamus, for having fo long delayed compoſing it, 


after promoſing to do it. 


He then compliments him upon his country, and conſoles him for being 


worited at the beginning of the conteſt, till encouraged by Nas, by relating the ſame cirenmitance 


of Hercules and Patroclus. 


He then defcribes the inttitution of the Olympic games, by Hercules, 


after the victory he had obtained over Augeas, and the tons of Neptune and Molione; and ennume- 


rates thoſe who won the firſt prises in the athletic exerciſes. 


He then, returning to Ageſidamus, 


and congratulating him on having a poet to ling his exploits, though after ſome delay, concludes 


with praiſing him tor his ſtrength and beauty. 


STROPHE I. 
O Musx, awake the Olympic lay, 
Which to Archeſtratus'“ brave fon we owe; 
The meed I promiſed to beſtow, 
Obl:vion's icy hand had wiped away: 
And thou, O rruth, the favourite maid 
Of thundering Jove, vouchſate thy aid, 
To quell their flanderous falſehoods, who pretend 
1 &er with wilful aim deceived a truſting friend. 
ANTISTROFHE I. 
Full many an hour has rolled away 
Since ſhame has made my cheeXs with crimſon 


So long the promifed meed to owe: 11 | 


But now the ſong, with iutereſt, I'll repay ; 


[olow, 


| 
{ 
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And, as where ocsan's billows roar, 

They clear trom ſtain the pebbled ſhore, 

So ſhall the breath of this my friendly ſtrain, 

To liſtening crowds atlert my tpforleſs faith again. 


EFPOBE I. 
Where, gently fann'd by Zephyr's balmy 


breeze, 
Fair truth o'er Locris* colony preſides ; 
Her guardian, tweet Calliope the fees, 
White warlike Mars the generous care divides. 
zold Cyenus, in the hard-fought field, 21 
Forced Hercules at firſt to yield; 
Ageſidamus, fo thy might 
Was wavering in the Olympic fight. 


31a 
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Till, as Achilles' friendly tongue 

Patroclus' fainting limbs new ſtrung; 

So Has" words thy drooping ſpirits fire [inſpire. 

Thy flumbering virtues rouſe, and godlike deeds 
STROPHE II. 

When emulation warms the breaſt, ain; 
The youth (heaven aiding) matchleſs fame ſhall 
But few the envied prize obtain 314 
By ſlothful luxury and inglorious reft ; | 
Now, cuſtom bids my Muſe proclaim 
ks feſtival and ſolemn game, 

ith Which Alcides tohour'd Pelops' ſhrine, 
When Nevtune's baffled ſons confels'd his power 

divine. b 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
When his triumphant arm had laid, 
O blameleſs Cteatus ! thy glory low; 
And bold Eurytas felt the blow, 
O'ercome by ſtratagem in Cleon's glade; 40 
From proud Augeas, to obtain 
The promiſed meed of toil and pain; | 
And wreak on Molion's ſons the fatal day, (lay. 
When ftretch'd on Elis“ plains his laughter'd army 
EPODE II. 

Soon did the“ faithleſs king his fraud repay, 

He ſaw his country's faireſt hopes expire: 

Saw his exulting cities fall a prey 

To vengeful ſlaughter, and conſuming fire ; 

Saw detolation's iron reign 
Extend o'er all his fair domain.— 80 
Vain are the endeavours to withſtand 

The vengeance of a mightier hand; 

Awhile he raſlily tried to oppoſe 

The forceful entry of his ſhouting foes ; 

Till. ſeeing fell deſtruction round him wait, 
Amidſt the preſs he ſought a voluntary fate. 

| STROPHE III. 
On Piſa's plains the fon of Jove 

Aſſembled, with their ſpoils, his conquering band ; 
And bade forever ſacred ſtand | 
To his eternal fire this hallow'd grove : Co 
Bade ſacred fences ſtraight ſurround 

The Altis* conſecrated ground; 

Whilſt round, the feſtive ſeats with ſplendor gleam, 
And crown the verdant brink of Alpheus' honour'd 

ſtream. 
ANTISTROPHE III. 
Alphens, who, with the imperial train 
Of Ligh Olympus, ſhares the ſacrifice ; 
Where the Saturnian ſummits riſe, 
With fite conſpicuous from the trophied plain; 
There, erſt when Oenomaus ſwayed, 
In ſow was wrapped the unnoticed glade. : 70 
On the firſt rites propitious ſmiled the fates ; 
And time, on whom even truth for confirmation 
waits; 
EPODE III. 

He, rolling on with never-ceaſing courſe, 

To the ſucceeding race of men, declares, ' 
How the rich ſpoils of war's reſiſtle ſs force, 
The godlike hero midſt his army ſhares; 
And bids the feſtive games ſtill cheer 
Again each fifth- revolving year. 
Who 1n the conteſts now ordained, 
The fixſt Olympic wreath obtained? do 
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Whoſe coprſers in tlie rattling car, 
Or limbs-exerted in the ſportive war, 
Or feet inured to urge the rapid race, 
Snatched from their baffled foes the matchleg 
olive's grace? 
STROPHE TV. 

On the long ſtadium's even courſe, 
Oconus, great Licymnius' valiant ſon, 
The prize with active footſteps won, [force; 
Who brought from Media's plains: his friendly 
P.efplendent with the wreſtler's ail, | 
Fair victory crown'd the * Tegean's toil : 95 
While brave Doryclus, from Tirynthe's ſhore, 
The cæſtus' manly prize from all his rivals bore, 

ANTISTROPHE IV. 


Confpicuous on his conquering car, 


4 The Muſe Mantinian Semus' courſers ſings ; 


Phraſtor the unerriag javelin flings : 

While, by Enicens' finews hurl'd afar, 
Beyond, the reſt the diſcus flies. 

Reſound the thores with friendly cries ; 

While lovely Luna pours her argent light 
Full-orb'd, and cheers with rays the gloomy ſhade: 

ot night. | ich 
EPODE IV. 

The echoing woods, and vaulted temples round, 
Ring with the jocund ſhouts, and feſtive ſtrain, 
Following theif great example, we reſound 
Their glories-who the Olympic olive gain; 

And in the far-reſounding verſe 

the manly victor's praiſe rehearſe, 

And tune the hymn to awful Jove ; 

Who, *midit the ſapphire plains above; 

Bids the bright-gleaming lightning fly, 

And darts the thunder through the trembling ſes, 
Breathed to ſoft flutes ſweet ſounds the lingering 


7 ay, 
Which, formed on Dirce's brink, though long de- 
ferred, we pay. 
STROPHE V. 
As grateful comes the long hoped air; 
As to the expecting fire whom age and pain 
To ſecond child-hood bend again, 


The happy offspring of a legal heir; 


The joyful tidings ſtraight impart 

New vigour to his ſinking heart; 

For wealth itſelf the dying breaſt offends, 

When to a ſtranger's hand the envied gift de- 
ſcends. 125 

| ANTISTROPHE V. 
So he who at dread Pluto's gate 

Arrives unſung; — though worth and fair renown 

His every word and action crown. 

What ſhining honour ſhall that worth await ? 

Thy ears, the lyre, and dulcet flute, 

Ageſidamus ! ſhall ſalute ; 

O'er thy fair fame diſtil mellifluous lays, 

And all Pieria's choir afford thee ample praiſe. 

EPODE V. 
And on his country too we muſt beſtow 

The taithful tribute of a votive verſe ; 130 

On Locris' race the honied ſtream ſhall flow 

While their victorious ſon my lays rehearſe ; 

Whom, by Olympia's awful ſhrine, 

My eyes beheld, with ſtrength divine, 
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There was à colony of Locrians eſtabliſhed in that 


Hercules, making war with Cycnus, the ſon of 
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In the ſtern conflict bear away 

The envied trophies of the day. 

Lovely his form, while youth's ſoft grace 
Shed ſmiling beauty o'er his face; 


| | $73 
Yoath's bloom divine, which, join d to potent 


love, | 
The ruthleſs. arm of death, from Ganymedes 
drove, | 149 


NOTES ON ODE TENTH. 


VER. 12. But naw the ſong with intereſt il re- 
Pay. 

Pindar, having ſo long delayed ſending the ode. 

according to his promiſe, accompanied it with 

another ſmall one, to atone for his neglect: this is 

the eleventh ode; which is from thence intitled 

Toxos, wtereſt. It is tranſlated by Wet: 


Ver. 17. Where gently fanned by Zephyr's bal- 
my breeze, 
Fair truth o'er Locris' colony preſides. 


part of Italy called Magna Grzcia ; who, from 

their weſtern ſituation, were ſtiled Epizephyrian 

Locrians. Ageſidamus was of this colony: the 

ode being inſcribed in the original, Aytrisdg, 

4::gw 'EmiZepugry. 

Ver. 21. Bold Cycnus in the hard-fougbt field, 
Forced Hercules at firft to yield. | 


Mars (the Cycnus ſlain by Achuiles was a ſon of 
Neptune), on a<count of bis cruelty, was at firſt 
defeated, thouzh he afterwards overcame and kil- 


led him. From this circumſtance, and from Pa- 
troclu bein encouraged by the exhortations of 
Achilles 2t the fiege of Troy, he conſoles Ageſi- 


da for being worſted at the beginning of the 
cor:f11, till he afſumed freſh ſtrength and ſpirits 
fron: the encouragement of Ilas, his 'Axs:T]ns, or 
anointer: whoſe buſineſs it was, not only to pre- 
pare the combatants for the conteſt, by anointing 
them, but alſo to inſtruct them in the athletic ex- 
erciſes; as appears from what is ſaid of Meleſias 
in the eighth Olympic ode, who in the title of it 
is iſtyled Axis. Unctor. This Las the elder 
Scholiaſt calls Iolas; and the younger Scholiaſt, 
and after him Sudorius, Hylus. I have cholen to 
keep the name as it isin Pindar. 


Ver. 35. Jove's feſtival and ſolemn game, 


| 


With which Alcides honoured Pelops' ſhrine. | 


The poet here gives an account of the firſt inſti. 
tution of the Olyrapic games, by Hercules, after 
the victory he had obtained over Augeas, and his 
allies Cteatus and Eurytus, ſons of Neptune and 
Molione; with whom he made war, to obtain the 
reward promiſed him by Augeas : and to revenge 
the loſs of his army, which had been before cut 
to pieces by Cteatus and Eurytus ; in which were 
lain his brother Iphicles, and alſo Telamon and 
Calcedon. 

Ver. 62. The Alti“ conſecrated ground.) The 
Altis was a grove near the Olympic ſtadium, ſa« 
cred to Jupiter; in which were placed the ſtatues 
of the Olympic conquerors. In Weſt's diflertation 
there 15 a particular account of it. | 


Ver. 65. Who worſhipped with imperial traia 

Of high Olympus, ſhares the ſacrifice. 
In the original it is, 

' Me[z Jade aviexlurr Dec. 

There were fix altars erected by Hercules, to 
twelve of the principal gods: the firſt was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter and Neptune ; the ſecond, to 
Juno and Minerva; the third ts Mercury and 
Apollo; the fourth, to Bacchus and the Graces; 
the fifth to Diana and Alpheus; the fixth to Sa- 
turn and Rhea. 

Ver. 85. On the long Stadiums even courſe.] 
The poet here gives the names of the conquerots 
at the firſt inſtitution of the Olympic games, in the 
lix different exerciſes, viz. the foot race; the pals, 
or wreſtling; the cæſtus; the chariot race; dart- 
ing; and throwing the diſcus; all of which, with 
other exerciſes added afterwards, are accurately 
deſcribed in We{t*s diſſertation on the Olympic 
games. | 

Ver. 112.—-Formed on Dirce's brink.) Dirce 
was the name of a fountain near Thebes, fuppoſed 
to have been wife to Lycus, king of Thebes, and 
transformed into a fountain by Jupiter, after hav- 
ing been torn to pieces by horſes, for her cruelty 
to Antiope, | 


© 2F-E ME 
TO XENOPHON, OF CORINTH, ON HIS VICTORY IN THE STADIC COURSE, AND PEN. 


TATHLON, AT OLYMPIA. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tux poet begins his ode, by complimenting the family ot Xenophon, on their ſueceſſes, in the Olympic 
games, and their hoſpitality ; and then celebrates their country, Corinth, for its good government 
and for the quick genius of its inhabitants. in the invention of many uſeful and ornamental arts. He 
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then implores — to continue his bleſüngs on them, and to remain propitious to Xenophon; 


whoſe exploits 


e enumerates, together with thoſe of Thefſalus and Ptcedorus, his father, and grand. 


father. He then, launches out again in praiſe of Corinth and her citizens, and relates the ftory of 
Bellerophon. He then, checking himfelt for digreſſing ſo far. returns to his hero, relates his various 
ſucceſs in the inferior games of Greece, and concludes with a prayer to Jupiter. 


STROPHE I. 


Warts I rehearſe the illuſtrious houſe's praiſe, 
Thrice victor in Olympia's ſportive war ; 
To friends and ftrangers open ; let my lays 
The fame of happy Corinth bear afar : 
Which as a gate to Neptune's Iſthiaus ſtands, 
Proud of her blooming youth and manly bands; 
There, fair Eunomia, with her ſiſter train | 
Bleſt peace, and 3 hold their ſacred reign; 
Who wealth and ſmiling eaſe on mortals ſhower, 
From Themis“ genial care, drawing their natal 
hour. . . 10 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
But bloated inſolence and fell diſdain 
Far from their peaceful ſcats they drive away. 
Now lovely deeds inſpire my ſounding ſtrain, | 
And honeit boldneſs ſwells my rifing lay; 
When native worth the generous boſoms feel, 
»Tis hard the ſhining virtues to conceal, 
Corinth, on thee the blooming hours beſtow 
The eavied wreaths from manly deeds that flow, 
And teach thy dædal ſons with careful heart, 
Firſt to explore the way of many a uſeful art. 20 
EPODE I. ; 
Who bade the bullock ſacred bleed 
To Bacchus in the Dityhrambic rite ? 
Who firſt with reins the generous ſteed 
Directed in his rapid flight ? 
And bade the ſculptured bird of Jove 
The temple's maſſy roofs above, 
For ever fixed on either end, 
His ornamental wings extend? 
While the ſweet mule her filver ſounds inſpizes, 
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With Ptœodorus too, his fire, 

He triumphed on the Iſthmian plain. 

The ſwelling joy, the ſounding ſong, 

Still follow as they go along ; 

What wreaths! what honours ! too, they bore 

From Pythia's and Nemea's ſhore 

He who recounts their. various crowns, as well 

May number all the ſands where ocean's billows 
well. 60 

"STROPHE III. 

Some medium though wall every praiſe beſeem.— 

Which 'tis the firſt of wiſdom ftill to know. 

While, with no alien voice, the much-lov'd thgme 

The fame of Corinth from my lips ſhall flow; 

And I her chiefs, and prudent fires rehearſe, 

No ſounds fallacious ſhall diſgrace my verſe : 

There Siſyphus aroſe, whoſe wiles could ſhine 

With matchleſs force and luſtre near divine; 

Medea there, whom Venus” flames inſpire 


69 


The Grecian ſhip to ſave, and cheat her cruel fire, 


ANTISTROPHE 111. 


When warred the Greeks on Phrygia's hoſtile 


And Mars with glorious flame the warriors boſom | 


fires. . 

| STROPHE IL . 
Olympia's honour'd patron! potent Jove ! 

Whole ſovereigu mandates o'er the world extend, 

O with propitieus ear my ftrain approve, 

And, to fair Corinth's virtuous ſons a friend, 

On Xenophon let gales propitious breathe, 

And take with hand benign the victor wreath 

He won: ſurpaſſing, when on Piſa's ſhore, 

What mortal valor had perform'd before ; 

The Stadic courſe re-echoed his renown, 


And with knit limbs he gained the Pentathletic 7 


crown, | 49 
ANTISTROPHE II. 

And twice conſpicuous on the trophied courſe 
The Iſthmian parſley graced his victor brow ; 
Nor did Nemea's cirque contemn his force — 
And where the ſacred waves of Alpheus flow 
His father Theſſalus the olive wore 
By ſweiftneſs gain'd, and ſince on Pythia's ſhore, 
One ſun beheld his might, midſt wondering eyes 
Obtain the Stadic, and Diaulic prize ; 
And the ſame month, to grace his honour'd brow, 
The third triumphal wreath did Attica beſtow. 
EFODE II. 
Seven times with reliſtle(s force 


. 44 
Did Theſſalus the Hellotian trophies gain, 


30 


On either tide her ſons embattled ſtood, Iſtraud, 

Though to bear Helen from the ill-fated land, 

Her warriors with the Attridz crofled the flood ; 

Yet ſome, who thoſe with vengeful ſpears repell'd 

From Corinth's race their honour'd lineage held, 

For Lycian Glaucus to the Achaian hoſt 

Trembling before his lance, would often boaſt 

His fires* abode, and wealth, and wide domain, 

Where fair Pirene's waves enrich the fertile plain. 
EPODE III. 

Who by the filver fountain's fide 

Much labour found, and much affliction knew, 

While winged Pegaſus he tried, 

Meduſu's offspring to ſubdue ; 

Till, fleeping on his native plains, 

Minerva gave the golden reins; 


ST 


Awake, olian king! awake! 


This facred gift with tranſport take; 
show kit to Neptune, potent god of ſteeds, 
While at bis hallowed ſhrine the votive bullock 
6 bleeds.” 90 
STROPHE IV. 
The Agis-bearing maid Minerva ſpoke, 
While midnight flumbers clos'd his heavy eyes; 


| Straight from the dull embrace of fleep he broke, 
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And ſeiz'd with eager hand the glittering prize: 
Cæranus' fon he ſought, the neighbouring 1eer, 
And pour'd the wonderous tidings in his ear; 
That, as in awful Pallas' holy fane, 
Sleep o'er his temples ſpread her leaden reign ; 
Before him ſtood confeſs'd the warlike maid, 
And by his fide at once the golden bridle laid. 
ANTISTROPHETIV. 

The wondering augur bade him ſtraight obey 
Each myſtic mandate of the dream divine; 102 
To Neptune firſt the votive bullock pay; 

Then to equeſtrian Pallas rear a ſhrine : 
Beyond his hopes the gods with favouring will 
The object of his wiſhes ſoon fulfil ; p 
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Tor brave Bellerophon, with joyful look, 
The ſacred preſent of th" immortals took; 
Threw it with eaſe about his arching head, 
And peaceful in his hand th' ethereal courſer led. 
EPODE IV. 
Now, ſhining in refulgent arms, 111 
The winged Pegaſus his limbs beſtrode; 
And ſeeking war's ſevere alarms, 
To Amazonia's plains he rode; 
And, midſt the chilling reigns of froſt, 
O'ercame the female arc 1er-hoſt. 
His arms Chimera's flames ſubdue ; 
The dauntleſs Solymi he flew.— 

I paſs the death his cruel fate decreed, ſteed. 
When Jove's eternal ſtalls receiv'd th' immortal 
STROPHE.V. 

While thus the ſhafts of harmony I throw, 121 
Let me not aim too wide with erring hand ; 
The Muſes now command the ſtrain to flow 
To Olygzthide's triumphant band; 
Recount the early praiſe aud young renown 
On Iſthmia's and Nemea's cirque they won; 
In verſe conciſe ſtupendous deeds diſplay, 
And with an oath confirm the wonderous lay ; 
That in both ſtadiums for their vigour fam'd, 
Full ſixty victor wreaths the herald's voice pro- 


claim'd. 130 


575 
ANTISTROPHE V. 
How oft their brows the Olympie olive 
grac'd, 
To fame already have my numbers given, 
What future crowns ſhall vn their heads be. 
plac'd, a 
Though we may hope, is only known to hea ves: 
Yet it new ſtriſes their genius bids them prove, 
We truſt th' event to Mars, and mighty Jove. 
Oft from Parnafſus* heights the meed they bore, 
And Argos fields, and Thebes' landing 
ſhore ; 
And well can witneſs Lycian Jove's high fane, 
The.manly toils it ſaw on fair Arcadia's plain. 
EPODE V. 
Pellana's fields, and Sycion's coaſt ; T44 
Megara. and the ZEacides' domain; 
Eleuſis* cirque and freedom's boaſt, 
Fair Marathon's triumphant plain; 
Proud tna and Eubcea green, 
Have their viRtorious trophies ſeen, 
Through Græcia's realms their large amount 
Of wreaths, in vain the muſe would count. 
Aſſiſt, immortal Jove ! my ſoaring lays, 
And crown with honour'd, eaſe my calm-revoly. 
ing days. . 180 
Fd 
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NOTES ON ODE THIRTEENTH, 


VIER. 1. The illuſtrious houſe 
Thrice victor in Olympia's ſportive war. 


The poet Here alludes to the ſeveral prizes gained 
by Xenophon, his father Theſſalus, and his grand- 
father Ptœodorus; all which are mentioned in 
the ode, and not to three prizes won by Xenophon 
alone, as ſome commentators have imagined, 
making Trade, Foy not to ſignify one exer- 
ciſe, but two. I leave the preciſe meaning of 
theſe words to be determined by thote who are 
more curious in theſe ſort of conjectures; but I 
think the poet's intention is to put out of. all 
doubt, by the expreflion eizcy Towns hvuTIOixas ; 
which plainly relates to Xenophon's tamily, and 
not to himſell. 


Ver. 25. And bade the ſculptured bird of Jove, 
The temple's maſſy roofs above, 
For ever fix'd on either end, 
His ornamental wings extend. 


This is rather an obſcure paſſage, and relates to 
a particular ornament of the Grecian temples, - 


viz. the Attoma, or figure of an eagle placed 
there ; the invention of which the poet here a- 
ſcribes to the Corinthians. The Scholiaſt adds, it 
was called double,” from its form ; or rather from 
there being one placed on each end of the temple, 
Aidvuay d One ove Or )2roy ua Th Ac. 
be xn le Sudorins only difters from me 
by placing it within the temple ; and perhaps he 
is in the right, as the word in the original is 


| F YM 
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| vel intra, 
Templa aquilz ſpeciem locavit ? 


T have feen a Latin comment on Pindar, which 
ſuppoſes 4:7wws 10 mean à part of the temple it- 
ſelf; and to be lo called, from its extending on 
each fide as an eagle does its wings. Sciendum eft 
al rt '0tum et partem templi fuife, ita dictam 
qua dies etiam dicia e propterea quod in modum 
aquilz extendentts alas formata efjet. Comment, 
in Find. auctore Benedicto Atetio Bernenſi, p. 
189. 


Ver 37. Surpaſſing, when on Piſa's ſhore, w 
What mortal valour had perform'd before; 
The ſtadiac courſe re-echoed his renown, 

And with knit limbs he gain'd the Pentathletic 
crown. 


The mention only of two prizes here, confirms, I 
think, my opinion of the paſſage ſpoken of in the 
full note. The Pentathlon conſited of five dife 
ferent exerciſes, viz. leaping, running, quoiting, 
darting, and wreſtling; thus expreſſed in a Greek 
epigram ; 


Leet #24 Tito, AioDwy o Oiwve; fvixe, 
AMER, Ilo&wxiiny, Airxey, Axlila, Tide 
Arv. 
Anthologia, I. i. cap. I. epig. 8. 


What made it ſo extraordinary for the Pentath« 


lete to fucceed in any of the other exerciſes, was 
the great application, an! ſtrift and peculiar re- 


gimen, neceſſary to be obſerved in the attaining 
I 
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perfection in any one of the Gymnaſtic. exerciſes ; 
which care the Pentathlete was obliged to divide 
amongſt ſo many. Plato confirms this in his 
"earn; Where he makes Socrates anſwer to a 
perion who affirms philoſophy to conſiſt in a ge- 
neral knowledge: Aoxiis ydg jor Aiyaiv eln by oh 
Avi tio o Hiilabh Thos T5 Jeoping, i 7x5 
alas ds, xl ye def. ura ply N, 
ard rd rr HOME, 14: Feurigt dei, 6d; r- 
tus Tor F A abdurar, Tewru, xa; wory 
&i7ss. Lou ſeem to ſpeak of a perſon like the 
*. Pentathlete ; Who, when ma clhed with a run- 
* ner, or darter in their own purticular exerci(es, 
„ ig always inferior, though he may be the firſt 
« among the other Athlets (i. e. thoſe of his own 
„ profeflion), and overcoine them,” Longinus 
has alſo a paſſage muth to the ſame purpoſe ; 
when, comparing Hyperides with Demoſthenes, 
he mentions the various merits of the former, and 
ſays, He bears the ſecond rank in almoſt every 
* thing, like a Pentathlete, who, though he may 
« be inferior to thoſe who hold the firſt eſtima- 
* tion in their ſeveral particular exerciſes, yet 
* excels all others of the ſame claſs with himſelf:” 
sg & Nevlalncs, 5s rd prev ręalelor i A 
AA,, Tewlwiy d THY i016) a), 


Ver. 48. The Iſthmian parſley crown'd his victor 
brow. 


The prizes in the four ſacred games are enume- 
zated in the follow ing line: 


: "= 
AN s Toy Kirive;, Mia, Ce, This. 


The latter of which, i. e. a garland made of 
the leaves of the wild pine, was the reward 
given in the Ifthmian games. But Pindar's 
Scholiaſt informs us, that iA, the parſley, 
was alſo ſometimes given at the Ifthmian 
games, as well as the Nemean ; only with this 
difference, that the Iſthmian parſley was. dried, 
and the Nemean green. The third queſtion of 
the fifth book of Plutarch's Sympoſiacs affigns the 


* 
Ver. 48. Diaulic prize.] The Dialus was ; 
foot-race,.twice the length of the Stadic, conſif. 
ing of two Stadiums, as that did of one. 


Ver. 77. For Lycian Glaucus to the Achaian hoſt, 
Trembling before his lance, would often boaſt 
His fire's abode, und wealth, and wide domain, 
Where fair Pirene's waves enrich the fertile 

plain. 


Glaucus was king of Lycia, great great grandſon 
to Eellerophon; though Pindar ſays Ilaſgds 42x41 
*. r. A. He was an ally of Priata's at the fiege of 
Troy, In Homer, he gives an account of his 
whole lineage, and the ſtory of Bellerophon, at 
large, in his ſpeech. to Diomedes, in the fixth 
Iliad. It is too long to inſert here. 


Ver. 121. While thus the ſhafts of harmony I 
throw. 


This is another inſtance of that manner of expreſ. 
fion I have taken notice of in the note upon the 
fifth line of the ninth ode. 

Ver. 124. To Oligethide's triumphant band.] 
The Oligethidæ, were a tribe, or divifion of the 
people at Corinth, to which Xenophon belonged, 
The Schohaſt ſays, the number of their prizes was 
equal in each of the games, viz. Thirty in the 
Iſthmian, and Thirty in the Nemæan. *EZzxo/s. 
x4g vg dpePorrget Tois aryworw Ii xa Ni- 
pitors evexugnytnoay of Oed, 2g 
iy x45 yaw. 

Ver. 137. Oft from Parnaſſus“ heights, &c.] 
The poet here, as in ſeveral of his other odes, e- 
numerates the exploits of his patron and his fa- 
mily, in thoſe inferior feſtivals which were held 
in almoſt every city throughout Greece; and 
where the ſame exerciſes were performed, though 
the prizes were not ſo honourable as in the four 
principal, ones, viz. the Olympic, Pythian, Ne- 
mean, and Iſthmian ; which were called, by way 
of eminence, ſacred. A lift of theſe feſtivals, 
with the occafion of them, and the places where 
they were- held, may be found in the twentieth 
chapter of the firſt volume of Potter's Greciau 


reaſons ior changing the pine branch for the par- 
fley, and afterwards reſtoring the pine again, | 
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